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A Happy new vear 


itso: what then? 


standine of a kindly wish at the bottom of the 
of our prose. 


itis a wood old ft 


hinder its standing 


homely. and not less hearty. 


and betokens a eood old teeline 
much 
le ast, as the iy @re commonly ce ‘le lyr ate vl. 
something s¢ 


unfamiliar. We eare not 
thine of little personality, 
merely complimentary, 1 


ministrations of vanity to 


day is quite a different matter. 
interes 


anniversary of universal 
in the social beme. The y 
oift to men, and 
Hy ; and 

They echo 


ods, 
the SUN, 
the ehorus of 


just precedes ; for what is a we 


the music of the spheres? ¢ 
child is born; 
all the changes of the 
united, and the new vear 


That should have been 


Unto Us a 


well it should be 


into identity, and making 


val? 


transcripts have been made from thi antique 
holiday for TTTRTTFAR TSE ‘ 


might there have been a 
Time could reheve euard 

satistied guests would simply ] 
sentinel, 
taken his predecess rs posi, 


how, while they were lapped i in Elysium. 
out of one ver 


and whieh mfhiets a a ‘kine 


the have transition, 
we have now to endure. 
No. [O9. 


’ to all our 
econelusion of the Bellman’s Ch 
The objection is a 


at the top 


“ggg 
their observances: 
each nn rotation 3 


t. which 
Is born for 
beasts : 
moon, and 
anoels 


and 
SOM IS PIVEN, | llow happened it am 
calendar, 
made 
the Chris 
of Time’s revoneration. Or w 

ment three 

should be a volde an oand Jovous link bin ding’ Its 
One 


| = Cs | 
There was something like this in heathenism ; 
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readers ! ‘Why, that is the 
ristunas dit t\ Well. and he 


( 
silly one, nor shall the 
the bellman’s verse 
There it Is, as 
wmiliar phrase 
too, which should not become 
family birthdays ; at 
There is often some- 
‘Hish, conventional, and 
the y are made 
but a yo s birth- 
a common festival, an 
sinks the individual 
all of us. Itis a 
to all thines” tha 


reyorce mi its 


about 


That is 


: creep OV 


Stars, nativity. 
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at that other nativity Which 
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entire unsettine 
and worse 
mythology! So 
durine which 
door; and the 


‘reeive that there was a new 


with one more pias Bg ron lis cap, who had quietly 
they knew hot 
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It were better than 
another, 
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9 New Year. 

of an omnibus turning a sharp corner upon a rough pavement. 
The operation is too jarring for kindly wishes and creetings at 
the moment. Wedo not at all regret that the slow medium 
of the press, through which we communicate with our 
readers, compels us to he anticipative, and will also compel 
them to be retrospective. No, not though it’ brings us agam 
into comparison with our iriend the belhuan, whose eood 
wishes last all the week, from Christmas to New Year's Day— 
at least we hope thev do; for, as Cobbett used to say, ‘ we 
cannot vouch for the faet.” Long imprisonment im Cockayne 
has impaired our personal knowledge of the country world ; 
and bellmen are defunct in London. Yet, ‘* we cannot but 
remember such things were.” Lf the profession be gone down, 
we hope that Corporation Reform will inelude its restoration. 
Newspapers will not do the hellinan’s business; at any rate, ull 
the stamp duties are off, and every man has his morning 
* ‘Two-penny, or ** Three halfspennuy,” with his breakfast. ‘The 
seven-penny of two days old 1s all too slow for the recovery of 
the lost child: or for the ascent of Mr. Green, who leaves town 
with his balloon to-morrow; or for the thousand other chari- 
ties and jovs of the bellman’s province. Then his bell is so 
properly civie an instrument. The trumpet is aristocratic ; 1¢ 
belongs to heraldry, proclamations, the players, and the judges. 
People give notice by ‘ tuek of drum” inthe north; but that 
is barbarous and military. Ut is always horribly beaten, be- 
sides. The uncouth banging is actual torture to our ears, and 
cracks our own drums. But the bell, in a practised hand, 
(Londoners must not judge ly mufin or dustimen : they are 
ho artistes), is made to diseourse,—not * eloquent music ” 
indeed, but a stately sort of clanging melody. ‘There was a 
hamous belhnan at N—-, in our young days, whose figure 
rises every December to our imagimation, and wishes us 
‘onerry Christinas, and happy New Year” in our dreams; 
especially atter the first mince pies of the season. He was the 
very beau ideal of the profession; and ‘methinks I see him 
now, ringing his bell a-deal. His portly figure aptly typified 
the entire corporation, of which he was the outward and 
visible sigh to the junior citizens. It was something between 
Hereules and Danicl Lambert. The exact colour of his robes 
has rather faded from our eves; and we hope to offend no 
city antiquary by our belief, that they were of a sobered and 
somewhat dingy blue and violet, blending the Aldermanie 
Court and the Common Couneil in the drapery of his august 
person, which was itself'a grand model for a mayor. He was too 
tall for the ample calimaneo tulds to pair the visible propor- 
tions ol his huge frame; and his nervous right arm was 
always at liberty, without marring the sculpturesque effect, to 
wield a bell that might well have served a parish church, and 
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summoned the population of a scattered village to their devo- 
tions. He vane it. Neither a shake, nor a clatter, nor a toll, 
was the sound that he produeed : bur a slow, full, rich, simple 
melody, —a sort ot air des trois notes, every note \ ibrating into 
a chord, like that of the creat bell of Rouen Cathedral. O, 


3° } 


but twas a noble prelude ; an ( e plav did not disgrace the 


overture. Shaks speare pro = ied of him. when he deseribed a 
le hig Thhi unity Voce ‘ a ne \\ . acisiliccalibieactal his ir renerate 


ne phe w only for having ** the iain of three.” It had) body 
enough to fill Westminster Hall; and when his daily otheial 
perambulations led him beyond the open squares and spaces of 
the city, the narrow streets of N—— used to aet like speaking 
trumpets, and send it forth to reli its amp! 
like ervie meaner over the wide level fields ot the cireumya- 


eent country. Latterly, thouen his votee failed but little, lus 


! 'y ’ 
« yeLiWIES O1 sound, 


lees vot r itther ¢ Ol ity, and he was mdul *( d witha corporation 
pony. lf was as tray little creature t horse would have 
looked little under the lo: id—but there was the big spirit. of the 
master init: and it never disgraced him by an unseemly pace 
or a feeble falter. The pony was as collected and dignified 
as the young Roscius in Octavian; and the recolleetion reminds 
us Of a favourite e pigram, i his first days of popularity. We 
forget the finish ; it is something about the palm-tree growime 
best under a load; but it be@an thus: 
© Bending beneath St. Ledger’s weight 

All thought youne Be tty’s nerves must crack ; 

sut voung Aleides kee ps his state, 

Even with a Kemble on his back.” 


And so did the pony with Easthaugh on his back. They are 
both “One, We thought they had heen as miaeh part of 


N. -— as the castle an al the cathedral - byant thre iP plnee knows 
them no more. Filled up, if never ean have been. Would 
that we had some of his verses. Tle always ais thent him- 


self’; and they were SOnNOTOUS OT10s. ds our taste they were 
hetter than those with whieh Cowper used to upply the poor 
squeaking, drawling, Methodist bellman at Olney ; they were 
richer, and “‘ more germane to the matter.’ But no matter, 
now. Bellman, or no bellman, we say aeain, 

A Happy new vear to all our renders! What 2 eom- 
prehensive wish it is!) There goes more to make a happy 
year, than we have time to tell. And yet, perhaps, the 
essence of a very happy vear may be not inadequate me deseribed 


in three words, . should have eontinuity. ( ment, and 
utility. The receipt is something like that chia n one of the 
qualities oft 1 rood fire: and never the Worse, for there js 


warmth in ie By continuity, we mean the unbroken flow 

of the thoughts and feelings that constitute our moral beine. 

Years, like days, should be ‘ bound each to each by natural 
B 2 
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piety ” There is no hi ippiness in violent changes, and abrupt 
transitions. Some people hegin a year with one set of 
opinis vis. and end it with an ther. Ifeither set had any root 


a them. there must have been a terrible breaking up of their 


mental constitution in the mter val. The wise grow wiser, not 
by. sndden renunciations and adoptions, but by - progressive 


development of principles. Nature ab hors a vacuum, and 
happiness abhors CONVERSIONS. There is seve enough in 
all to grow up into all goodness. There 1s truth enough in all 
to be 2 ealtivate d into all truth. The true process is to select 
the rieht. and let the rest wither. So with persons 5 make 
sure of the friend, and let the acquaintance hang on or fall 
off. as the sun may shine, or the wind may blow. ‘The best 
wish for a vear is, that it should resemble its predecessor in 
the pros rrossiveness of all that comes nearest to the heart. The 
happiest stream of life has no easeades, but goes fowmg on,— 
the surface ever widening,—the channel ever de epening, sonia 
hanks becoming more rich and majestic, till it meets and 
mingles with the everlasting sea 

The happiest years of a life are generally marked, ach by 
some one strong excitement. As the reviewer pounces upon 
his “book of the mouth,” so may the self-reviewer upon his 
event of the year. Or rather, it presents itself to his retro- 
‘tive gaze, unobtrusively but all-absorbingly, ike a moun- 
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i 

faim a ev past road, still present with him. ‘aus sun on its 
SELDVUDLLAE, and the world ili its ieet. Such, pre-eminently, is the 
commencement of the feeling that m: ion sa lite’s destiny ; - the 


lirst conscious sieht of one 


* Who seen, beeame a part of sight, 

(nd rose, ip pee I turned mine eve, 

The morning star of memory,” 
{ nd hot only of memory, Hurt f hope and hi appiness. That 
ever makes a year as jew as it 1s happy. then there are 
many subordinate pleasure marks, memorial pillars of past 
vears, even to those who have not lost rich uncles whom thev 
never knew, that died and left them lar: ee legacies. "The “Ss 
vear of travel. and a ny ve ar of it to those who can only take 


ats 1 ugh - ae is es gh Y’ stinguis} le (| the ‘Tre by : Thank he AV en 
h vara ee eatny ORes 7 ‘heir order, this excitement is within 
Pe CK Wass OF f : ranable XX") ! : . 

le compa a reasonable wish for many thousands. Switzere 


land. Italv. Greece. an ore : 
J? eece, an d Eg Vpt,—we will s: Ly nothine about 


them: we write for the may | 
iV, chine of the commonly attainable. 


Ponder : 

header, may you see Seotl] ay , 

will make it a ha: | eiland for the first time this year ; that 
’ 4 Piet ine il a Pera 


yf nd new vear for you. (io on sitive side, 
be sure of its ereeting you with a 
There is Ben Lomond in the sunset, reveal- 
poets sing of blue mountains. 
amid the clouds, with 


West or east, and You "shall 


sensation. West? 
me to you the reasoh why 


> Arthur's lion eouc ‘hant 








the most beautiful of cities at his feet. Gro, vo alone, all round 
and through ; have a glorious toss upon the rolline billows of 
the Hebrides and the Orkneys; dip your aru: im the deep 
waters of the transparent Tay: mount Ben Lomond, and look 
east and west, Stirling Castle and Dumbarton, the Forth and 
the Clyde,—there is all Seotland before you, and Ireland im the 
horizon; see Perth the lovely, in its lovely valley; make your 
way from Loch Katrine through Glencoe io biverary, and so 
to Gleneo, where heayen roofs in the close mountain walls, and 
the torrents of Ossian are resounding vet; never heed our 
order, we are not writing an itinerary for the feet but the 
fancy, and so for the next ‘Swill ye go, will ye vo, to the Birks 
of Aberfeldy?" Beautiful are they in the ravine by the falls 
of Moness, and there eather your woodrifle, nowhere else is 1 
so fragrant: and, above all, do net foreet Loch Leven—not 
Queen Marv’s, see that, too—but the northern Loch Leven, 
which you will come to after vou have been to Gleneo and 
Ben Nevis, and through the Caledonian canal, stoppimg at 
Eyres, from tinverness, and before vou start for Statha and the 
holy lona; yes, vou must then see Loch Leven, and the lone 
burial isle of the clan amid its dark waters. Pairly on board 


‘ . ‘ 7 . , 4 “ e ° =) nt , ‘ ‘ ’ " ‘ ‘ 
the steamel ere n> RO before: Or when Vou are housed AVAL 


within sound of Bow-bell: or at the following Christmas; or 
for an anniversary, you may, if you like. sine’ our sone, unless 
you can make a better, which is not ditheult, for in sooth it is 
rather rough, but it shews Scotland to be a moral country, 
physically as well as mentally, and full of the emblems of 
true-heartedness. 


»] } j | 
! Led ae Lid CF tit ka! ‘ > 
Whose souls are a Cieal 

Ri on’ te 8 A 4 } a . 

As the days loveiyv waters 


In sunshine appear. 


Pledge the truc-heart ifs 
Whose love is as strong 
As the tide that is flowing 
The Orkneys among. 


Pledge the true-hearted, 

Whose faith will not shake 

While the heights of Ben Lomond 
Stand fast by the lake. 


Pledge the true-hearted, 
Who lighten our mirth 

As the sun brightens mor 
The bright valley of Perth. 


Pledge the truc-heart: d, 
Who long feel our wrongs 
As Glenco’s old torrents 


Breathe Ossian’s old songs. 
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Pledge the ee 

Unch: ae when alur— 

4s Inch Keith’s distant beacon 
Guides the boat lke a star. 
Pledge the tr e-hearted 
Most fond in disiress, 
As the fairest birks hide 
By the falls of Moness. 


Pledue the true-hearted, 

Who will moan at our grave, 

Round the island of death 

As moans Leven's wild Wave. 

Pl the true-hearted —— 

VV ‘the are they? a host ° 

No, no— = Picdge the truc-hearted— 


Is the toast. 


-~ 





The blank may be filled up by the singer ad Qbitum, u he 
can; if not, so much the worse for him ; ‘oach for himself, 


Z| 


i nd heavel lor us ail. 
. ' ‘2 
rou have bee to pratrigoene have you? Well then, we wish 
vou a happy new vear nevertheless. Go to Paris. Quite 


cli ‘ipound easy. Book vou tron thie si Uuiversal s prec ul E agile 


Regent Cireus, Piceadilly, for three aie fifteen 
billings all the way.” But if you don’t like to make a toil of 
a pleasure, fov the Calais journey is tough work, vo by Havre, 


and steam it up the Seine to Rouen. There’s refreshment Boe 
a wearted spirit. Not even Turner has ever told half the 
exqiusiic beauty of those wooded hills that embauk the eentlest 

rivers. but you will see many things that tourists have 
never told, or told of falsely ; falsely to you, that is, if you 


have eves of your Own, vlhich eve \ ho dy ough t to have that 
makes an excursion to mark a happy new vear. Fora Fig 
being . Paris is all pieture ; and what has palled upon the ea 
and Wand iy eration, often turns out the most surprising, ak 
strange and unsuspected le auty. It is worth Ome only to 
see th tri-color fiving everywhere. Louis Philippe has not 
vet choused the people out of that. There are no monstrous 
kings aris stieking about, with their ugly he raldry, and their 
irof individual pro perty. The heautiful rainbow that it is: 
one of the only two flags that are properly national, for the 
Cinion Jack is buta compromise after all. Who cares about 
the crosses of St. Andrew and St. George? The whole thing 
Is tuetitious, We have a song that is national, and with a soul 
peur ry | moat that may chal org the world, Jlonour to the 
HIeMLOPy Ol Jemmy Thomson for the olorious lyric of Rule 
Britanna. Why cannot the sailor nail to the mast a flag with 
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a meaning in it, like the striped and starry banner of America! 
The roval ensigns of Europe all tell but of the past. The tri- 
color associates itself with futurity, and prevents the sinking of 
disap pointinent into despondeney. So thinks yor nder radical, 

who is crooning a ditty as the boat puts off pour l Angleterre. 
Listen to him: the words and the air are alike extempore, and 


show not much skill in either, but there is truth in them. 


Farewell -to the land of the tri-color 

Where the peop le’s fh aur 1s flying r yet ; 

May the glory, when next we see ‘k its shore, 
Be risen again, that now hath set. 


Then far away may the tyrant be 

Who deceived the heroes that fought so well ; 
And our greeting be sung to Trance the free, 
As our parting is breathed to France la Belle, 


Farewell to the Seime, the gentle stream, 
By woods and hills where it glides along ; 
As beautiful now as a painters dream, 
And now as bright as a poct’s song. 


Farewell to the gay and ceaseless tcte 

Of city and village, of bower and hiall, 

To the gardens where be: auty is wedded with state, 
And the Palace of Art, with its treasures for all. 


Farewell to the dead, where in be auty they lie ; 
Farewell to the living, in beauty who dwe ll ; 


And to Him farewell, from his column on high, 
Who looks down on the city he loved so well. 


Fair France, when again we seck thy shore, 
Be the glory uprisen, that now hath set : 
Farewell to thee, land of the tri-color—— 


Here the voice paused ; the sun had gone down, the flag of 
the fort upon the heights was just nattermng m the last faint 
beam, and the vessel making rapid way; he turned his faee 
seaward, cast a parting glance over his shoulde ‘r, and losing all 
semblanc e of metre or me lody, muttered to himself{— 


The people’s flag is flving yet. 


And tis France too far for you? Must you sing your songs in 
a narrower cage? That will not at all stint our good wishes, 
Our “ bounty is as boundless as the sea” There are far off 
worlds, further than across the wide Atlantic, that may be 
reached and traversed in the readine-room of the Mechanie’s 
Institute. Some books there are, the first reading of which 
is enough to give the year a white mark that shall never wear 
out. Ifit were not for “ Speakers,” and ‘ Elegant Extracts,” 
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and all the othe 1 hiashes 14 which the pedagogue prematurely 


makes a boy ‘ Toby or not Toby,” what a happy new year 
would be that in which Shal es are should first open upon the 
soul. like love upon the heart, or nature on the eyes It 


eannot be helned; there are a Pd cases of the 1enorance which 
is bliss, heeanse it dies in the revelation of a wisdom whose 
sun-burst on the soul is its own untading meimerial; but gene- 
rally the mischief of mpertect Acq ualntance is irreparable. 
Pemberion’s Lectures are the hest alleviation : such leetures as 
those whieh he delivered at Southampton Buildings last 
Autumn. ‘There was matter in them a awake the senses 
whose pereeption had been dulled by the verbal familiarity 
which anticipates appreciation. Hapyily the immortals when 
they re-appear, do not always ‘* cast their shadows before ; 

Beaumont and Fletcher are unspoiled ; the beautiful brethren 
whose graceful advance to the mind’s portal ‘onade a sunshine 
in the shady place,” as they ¢: we closely linked together, with 
the princely band of Elizabethan bards troo ypine in their train. 
Children that have the ran ef libraries become gene omigey 
thereby, and lose all sense by tasting before their palate 1s 
sufficiently matured. Else mieht each ereat autor become 
wi epoch in their lives. They might chronicle their bei ing by 


such dates as, when they were just darning Milton; or were 
: ee 

helween Pope and mpencer vears of doe, Nor are dues the 

great works only that look sublime in the retrospect; what- 


ever cives a stimulus will form an era; and that may be done 
by very iierior productions comme ata happy juncture. We 
knew 2 bov who never loreot (he Was self-taught) his first 
feeling (att ehool it might have been a Hoveme) of Bonny- 
les Algebra.  bive-and-thirty years, or more, have not 
obliterat dl the year, the day, the hour, m which he made his 
purchase ata book-stall; nor the sensations of that long slow 
walk through the streets homewards with his prize, during 
which he mastered the signs, and the definitions, and the 
notation, and the mode of working, until he was nearly ripe for 
sunple equations before his trance was broken. Even the 
tilted triteness of the preiace was eloquence in his ears 
through many a long year, — pot vamly presented other 
models to his admiring y conte inp! ation; he y yet realizes the time 
when the enthusiasm ol humility imbibed _ the wise dnnounce- 
ment that applic ation and industry muy supply the place of 
gvenlus and invention.” and how. proceeding with the sentence, 
‘andeven the er ative fie ulty itself, Xe. , he stood amazed at 
the author's temerity. As hi appv as thi it year was to him, may 
the new vear be to Many a mechanic's hoy. 
The new vear will not turn out well unless some good be 
done init. Hi; appiness must have the broad seal of utility to 
stamp its worth, We are not of those who desire to be, or to 


' 
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see others, ina continual bustle. Nevertheless, man was not 
meant to be a pig, with his nose never out of his own sty. He 
should inake some interest with the vear, that when it comes 
to die, his conscience may not be left without a t legacy of 
satisfactory reecolleetion., Some purpose of benefit. to othe T'S 

political or paalanthropie, nay surely be contemplated by 
alimost every mdividual: and hi; auppy the year that witnesses its 
aCCO unplishme ‘nt. Lappy evenids that which brings him to his 
erave, in the honourable pursuit of an honourable purpose. 
lion well does that dear earrulous old Frenchman, Montaigne, 


discourse Oll this pomt, 


‘To Death do T submit the trial of the fruit of my studies. It will 
ili appear whether my Discourses came only from my Mouth, or from 
my Heart. Ihave known many who by their death, have given a bad 
or a eood — to their whole lives. Sczpiv, the father-in-law of 
Pompey, by dying well, expunged the ill opinion which had till then 
hee . conceived of him, Epaminondas being interrogated which of the 
three men he had in greatest esteem, Chabrias, Iphicrates, or himself, 
Hee piist all lie, sald he, before that question Cal he resolved, It 
would really be doing vast injustice to that personage to scan him 
without considering how ereat and honourable was his end. The 
Almighty has ordered eve ry thing as it best pleased him ; but in my time 
three of the most execrable persons that I ever knew, most abomin: tbly 
vicious, and the most infamous to boot, died regular deaths, and in all 
circumstances composed, even to perfection. ‘There are some deaths that 
are grave and happy. I have seen the thread of a person’s life cut in 
his progress to wonderful advancements, and in the prime of his years, 
who made so glorious an exit, that in my opinion, his ambitious and 
courageous projects had nothing so sublime in them, as the manner in 
which he bore their interruption ; and he arrived without completing his 
course, at the place he proposed, with more grandeur and glory, than he 
could desire or hope for; anticipating by his fall, the fame and power 
to which he aspired in his career. For the judgment I form of another 
man’s life, I always observe how he behaves at the end of it; and the 
chief study of my own 1s, that my latter end may be decent, calm, and 
silent.” 


Whether mdividuals live or die, however, one thing’ is 
certain; “ it luckily depends not on any partic ‘ular persons, 
hut on the ¢ creat ag Bregate, the _ le, which is undy Ie ; wna 
that is the necessity, if the world is to have happy new years, 
of keeping out and kee ps down iden Tories. Very deplorable 
is it that any body of persons should obstinately pl: mt them- 
selves between humanity and its rights; but if the y will do so, 
they must be as eently “as possible pushed out of the way. 
There will be warm work of it soon, nor has faetion ever been 
so heady and desperate in this country as it is at present. The 
last struggle of a arty for public plunder is yet to he made, 
and all honest men should be prepared and alert. The ne xt 
defeat will be final, and the high road be then open of national 
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ace, freedom, . and improvement. All es gpa 
united, and the sturdiest in the front for wre i = ee 
battle array. There must be no yielding to the blun “ss * = 
Liberals, who would disarm friends in the pre emts P = ~ g 
foes. This is the people’s battle; and the policy which mere 
the people, by refusing to remedy the Sa wane, 
of our representative system, must be abandoned. : : r 
tions of registration must be done away. _ F reedom of elec \ 
must be secured. The duration o Parliaments must . 
shortened. ‘To refuse these is to provide for the return o 
Tory domination ; or at least to impose the necessity of con- 
tinued struggles and sacrifices, which ought not to be required. 
But there will be a time for this hereafter. We will go no 
further into politics now. The movement continues, ae ~s 
is enough. Once again, a happy new year to all our readers. 


F, 





SONGS FOR THE BEES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ CORNe-LAW RHYMES. 


No. I. 


To-morrow will be Sunday, Ann, 
Get up my child with me, 

Thy father rose at four o’clock 
To toil for me and thee. 


The fine folks use the plate he makes, 
And praise it when they dine, 

For John has taste—and we'll be neat, 
Although we can’t be fine. 


So let us shake the carpet well, 
Then wash and scour the floor, 
And hang the weather-glass he made, 
. Beside the cupboard door, 


Ani polish thou the grate, my love, 
I'll mend the sofa arm, 

The autumn winds blow damp and chill, 
And John loves to be warm. 


And bring the new white curtain out, 
And string the pink tape on ; 
Mechanics should be neat and clean, 


: And I'll take heed for John. 
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And brush his little table, child, 
And fetch the uncut books ; 

John loves to read, and when he reads, 
How like a king he looks. 


And fill the music glasses up 
With water fresh and clear ; 
To-morrow when he sings and plays, 
The street will step to hear. 


And throw the dead flowers from the vase, 
And rub it till it glows ; 

For in the leafless garden yet 
He'll find a winter rose. 


And lichen from the wood he'll bring, 
And mosses from the dell ; 

And from the sheltered stubble field, 
The scarlet pimpernell. 


No. IT, 


TH loving poor! so envy calls 
The ever-toiling poor : 

But oh ! I choke—my heart grows faint 
When Lapproach my door! 

Behind it there are living things, 
Whose silent frontlets say, 

They’d rather see me out than in, 
Feet foremost borne away. 

My heart grows sick, when home I come ; 
‘May God the thought —— 

If ’twere not for my dog and ¢ 
I think I could not live, 


My cat and dog, when T come home, 
Run out, to welcome me; 

She mewing, with her tail on end, 
While wagging his, comes he : 

They listen for my homeward steps, 
My smothered sob they hear, 

When down my heart sinks, deathly down, 
Because my home ts near. 

My heart grows faint when home I come, 
May God the thought forgive! 

If ’twere not for my dog and cat, 


I think | could not live. 


I'd rather be a happy bird, 
Than scorned aud loathed a king ; 
But man should live, while for him lives 
The meanest loving thing. 
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Thou busy bee! how can’st thou choose 
So fur and wide to roam ? 

Oh, blessed bee! thy glad wings say 
Thou hast a happy home, 

But I, when | come home—ob, God ! 
Wilt thou the thought forgive ? 

If ’twere not for my dog and cat, 
1 think [ could not live. 


Why come they not? They do not come 
My breaking heart to meet : 

A heavier darkness on me falls— 
I cannot lift my feet ; 

Oh, yes, they come ! they never fail 
To listen for my sighs ; 

My poor heart brighteus, when it meets 
The sunshine of their eyes. 

Again they come to meet me—God ! 
Wilt thou the thought forgive ? 

If ‘twere not for my dog and cat, 
I think 1 could not live. 


My heart is like a church-yard stone, 
My home is comfort’s grave, 

My playful cat, and honest dog, 
Are all the friends I have. 

And yet my house is filled with friends, 
But foes they seem, and are ; 

What makes them hostile? Ignorance : 
Then, let me not despair. 

But of! Lsigh, when home I come; 
May God the thought forgive ! 

If ‘twere not for my dog and cat, 
I think I could not live. 


No. Til. 


On ! blessed, when some holiday 
Brings townsmen to the moor, 

And in the sun-beams brighten up 
The sad looks of the poor. 

The bee puts on his richest gold, 
As if that worker knew 

How hard, and for how little, they 
Their sunless tasks pursue ! 

But from their souls the sense of wrong 
On dove-like pinions flies, 

And throned o’er all, forgiveness sees 
His image in their eyes, 

Soon tired, the street-born lad lies down 
On marjoram and thyme, 

And through his grated fingers sees 
The falcon’s flight sublime, 
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Then his pale eyes, so bluely dull, 
Grow darkly, blue with light, 

And his lips redden like the “bloom 
O’er miles of mountain bright. 

The little lowly maiden-hair 
Turns up it’s happy face, 

And saith unto the poor man’s heart, 
« Thou’rt welcome to this place.”’ 

The infant river leapeth free, 
Amid the brachen tall, 

And cries, ** FoR EVER there is one 
Who reigneth over all : 

And unto him, as unto me, 
Thou’rt welcome to partake 

His gift of light, his gift of air, 
O’er mountain, glen, and lake, 
Our father loves us, want-worn man! 
And know thou this from me— 
The Pride that makes thy pain his couch, 
May wake, to envy thee. 

Hard, hard to bear, are want and toil, 
As thy worn features tell ; 

But wealth is armed with fortitude, 
And bears thy sufferings well.” 


No. IV. 


Nor ale-house scores, nor ale-house broils, 
Turn my good woman pale ; 
For in my pantry I’ve a keg 
Of home- brewed ule, 
The Devil keeps a newspaper 
- Where tavern ranglers rail, 
Because it tempts his doomed and Jost 
To drink bad ale, 
But I read news at second hand, 
Nor find it flat and stale, 
While Hume’s or Hindley’s health T drink 
In home brewed ale. 
My boys and girls delight to see 
My friends and me regale, 
While Nancy, curtsying, deigns to sip 
Our home- brewed ale. 
And when the widowed pauper comes 
To tell her monthly tale, 
I sometimes cheer her with a drop 
Of home-brewed ale. 
It tells her heart of better days, 
Ere she grew thin and pale, 
When James, before the banker failed, 
Drank home-brewed adi: 
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I'll melt no money in my drink 
Where ruffians fight and rail ; 
The guager never dipped his stick 
Iu my cheap ale. 
But when we household suffrage get, 
And honest men prevail, 
Then, hey Mechanics! for free trade 
And cheaper ale. 








SKETCHES OF DOMESTIC LIFE. 
No. 8. THE INTRIGUANTE. 


Tuere was silence in the dressing-room of the Dowager Lady 
Mateland; but not because it was tenantless. Her ladyship 
had just past from it attended by her niece, Georgina Mount- 
well, who might have been deemed her daughter; not for any 
personal resemblance, for the one was large, like a huge bastion, 
with corresponding massiveness of features; the other tall, like 
a slender minaret, with an acute pretty face. But the cratt 
and contrivance which had lifted Lady Mateland into rank and 
riches, appeared as prominently developed in her brother's 
daughter; and now that her ladyship had wedded her son’s 
estates to a fine piece of landed property, to which the con- 
tingeticy of a wife was, however, attached, and had matched her 
daughter's dower to the fair funds of a titled drysalter, she 
was at leisure to look out for a fortune for her favourite niece, 
a pursuit in which the young damsel most dutifully assisted her. 

When these ladies passed from the dressing-room, where the 
elder had been adorned for a fancy ball, they left a young and 
very lovely girl leaning on the scroll of a couch, upon which the 
sumptuous velvet mantle of Lady Mateland lay in dark and 
ample folds. This girl was a relation, a poor relation, as the 
phrase is, of the ladies who had just left her, and through whom 
she became daily but too sensible of the cold quality ascribed 
to charity. ; 

In the course of the conversation which had passed that 
evening in her presence, she discovered that hopes which had 
beamed upon her fortune—dreams which had dazzled her fancy 
—were finally dashed. The quick beating of her heart—the 
oe of her cheek—were unnoted, or unheeded by the cold, 
musy, speculating interlocutors, and not an audible token had 
Clara given that she suffered. But when her torturers were 
gone, and she was left to the luxury of solitude, the prisoned 
tears, at last set free, rolled slowly from her upraised eyes—for 
& moment she stood statue-like in her deals beauty, then 


falling forward on the couch, she lay like the faint moon when 


a rack of clouds are round her, and the sobbing of the passed 
storm is dying in the distance, 
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Clara was a gentle, delicate creature—one of those creations 
which nature yields only now and then, when pausing in her 
prodigality she says—‘‘ This shall he unique—there shall be 
nothing like unto this near her or around her.” Fatal distine- 
tion! which makes the darling dear only to its maker—and to 
the author of its beauty it must look for its beatitude—for the 
world has for it neither fitting climate nor companionship. 

Clara’s early trials, such trials as bend, not brace the spirit, 
had invested her w ith an habitual softness and resignation 
which might have paved her way with melting hearts, if hearts 
—high, holy human hearts, such hearts as God c ‘an make, and 
man unfortunately unmake—she had encountered. She had 
been in her beautiful childhood one of a little flock, from which 
wolves had snatched their protector—he had been a kind but 
careless she ‘pherd—one who loved to lie looking at the stars in 
the far bright region above him, and even while yearning with 
love towards his - young lambs, fatally forgot to euard their in- 
terest. He died, and left his widow and her little ones to the 
fruitage of his sorrows and misfortunes—a heritage which none 
contested. They had to endure its undivided bitterness, though 
many wondered how they bore it. 

Such is society. By an inevitable necessity, growing out of 
a variety of causes, the rich and the necessitous are continually 
brought into contact: thus are afforded to the former, o ypor- 
tunities for the exercise of a thousand instances of "delicate 

generosity; but it appears that there is scarcely a quality of 

‘arer growth—it is the aloe of the human soil, and blooms 
once a century. 

The man who drinks wine every day, often visits a family 
in which wine is not drank once in a year; he perhaps finds the 
father sick, or the mother sad—how does he forbear to send 
them a dozen from his cellar’? One glass less a day at dinner 
for a few weeks would permit him to do this without an 
increase of expenditure, save in the virtue of self-denial. But 
the poor family is probably a proud one. Very probably. 
But it isan undeniable fact that a hamper, if properly directed, 
will find its way to the house it is to go to without any refer- 
ence to the house it goes from. 

Poverty, to meet relief, must be marked with the broad 
arrow of unconcealable misery, and it must lay its feelings as 
bare as its fate; charity—coarse, common charity—allows no 
reservation ; but like the experimentalizing anatomist, applies 
the probe of curiosity till the nerves of sensibility are paralyzed 
for ever. 

Our laws, indeed, for want and age provide, 
And strong compulsion plucks the scrap from pride ; 
But still that scrap is bought with many a sigh, 
Aud pride embitters what it can’t deny. 
The poverty which is ‘‘ too proud for pity,” is the poverty 
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which most deserves it; and it was this kind of poverty which 
had tried Clara, and to which much of the unfortunate deli acy 
of her constitution might be traced. Like the famishing family 
in Godwin’'s “St. Leon,” hers had often sat down to meals 
at which many of the members feigned want of appetite to spare 
the food—they feared to participate, lest they should abridge 
the portion essential to the necessities of the younger branches : 
the most prominent among: these self-denying members, were 
her mother and herself; they hid their acute sorrow under the 
calmness of fortitude and the serenity of resignation, which 
covered their calamities from common view, as ‘‘ the wreath of 
Harmodius covered his sword.” Trials incident to family dis- 
tress, and frequent sickness, perfected in Clara a spirit of 
patience, tenderness, and intelligence, arely developed s0 early, 
As she rose into girlhood, some of the family difficulties, 
conquered by courage, disappeared—her health improved, and 
a bright, yet delicate vivacity shed its own peculiar enchant- 
ment on her beauty. Yet it was delightful to see how the 
prudence which she had learned from reflection reined the 
impulses she inherited from nature—how affection prompted 
persevering exertions, which were all beyond the poor power 
of physical strength—exertions of which the divine energy of a 
loving intelligent wi// is alone capable. 

She was scarcely fifteen when she was seen and loved; her 
heart half answered to the appeal ; but her anxious, cireum- 
spect mother promptly interposed a barrier between Clara and 
her fortuneless lover. Disappointed and distressed beyond 
what he could bear to betray, he broke up his prospects in 
England and went to sea. He could not go without seeing 
Clara. ‘‘ None but myself,” he said to her in that interview, 
‘ean know how [ love you. Depend upon my love —should 
you ever need its service do not fail ——— who knows 5 
Phe gathering emotion grew beyond his power to suppress it, 
and he wept the tears which would have Way. 

** Clara,” he resumed, when he could again speak, ‘in any 
case, no matter what, call to me and I will come to you——come 
tome and I will receive you, shelter you, sucecour you— if J 
should have a home, a friend, a guinea—they shall’ be more 
yours than mine.” fa 

Had Clara’s heart never been touched before, it would have 





al 


. yielded then: there is little doubt, if she had had only self. to 


consider, she would have put her hard into the hand of her 
lover and said like Ruth, “* Whither thou coest Twill oo; and 
where thou lodgest I will lodge; thy people shall be my people; 
and thy God, my God.” But the religion of nature rarely ob- 
tains in society—the uncongenial are forced into association, 
and the assimilant are torn asunder. Mammon hath said, Let 


discord be on the face of the earth, and discord in abundance 
there is. 
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The provided have leisure to luxuriate in their feelings—to 
nurse an impression, and reiterate the ree ‘olleetions by which it 
is deepened and ende ared; but the unprovided encounter a 
thousand cirewmstances which drive away regret and dissipate 
devotion; yet, notwithst: anding all that toil, trouble, or even 
time can de, aun Impression often retreats ca mnily, as our Cale- 
donian brothers say, into a corner of the heart, there keeping 
quiet and secure possession, of which the heart itself is little 
conscious, 

In the five years which followed the departure of Clara's 
lover she was tried by a variety of circumstances, which ter- 
minated with one of the heaviest of human afflictions, the loss 
of an excellent mother—that friend of friends on whom time, 
fortune, nay change itself, works no change ; everything else 
on eneth may, and perhaps does, cease at moments to love. but 
amother never ceases to love he v child; true through every 
trial, firm amid all that would shake f; Lith, affe ection, confidence, 
in any other being, she alone lives so perfeetly for then creature 
she has produce d, that self is wholly lost in the sentiment of 
maternity. if humanity might mee pardon for setting up a 
idol, and falling down di uly before it in the prostration of wor- 
ship, that idol must be a woman who concentrated in the cha- 

‘acter of a mother all that is sweetest, brightest, noblest, best, 
in human nature. 

Clara gradually recovered her serenity and cheerfulness. 
The flesh wounds of the he althy soon he al, and so do the heart 
wounds of the innocent ; the sufferi ing’, in either case, 1s instinct 
with its own medicament, and no corrosion is present to pre- 
vent the process of healing. Lady Mateland, a distant relative 
of Clara’s father, received the orphi in girl into her family, not 
as an acknowledged domestic with a remunerating stipe mad, but 
as a depe ndent with no reward whatever but such as m: Ly be 
found in the familiarity, without affection, which rel: ationship 
deems itself entitled to assume. 

Here it was that she touched the heart of Edward Tinselton, 
a younger son-—one of those persons who seem to exist merely 
by the sufferance of their class. As he had some fashion, though 
little fortune, the circumstance did not fail to call attention to 
Clara; like a neglected target suddenly set up for a mark, 
every one was ready with a shaft. Those who would have 
despised the love of so poor a man as Tinselton, and shunned 
his attentions as likely to keep off richer offers, yet envied her 
his devotion ; while Ais relations, who never cared to interfere 
in favour of hein fortune, re _ d to do all they could to pre ju- 
dice his happiness. Now, In many a midnieht convers sation, 
held in dressing-room or ‘ iwing-room, the deep designs and 
studied artifices of Clara were cany: aesed and commented on. 
Now, looks and glances were interchanged which spoke a steno- 
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graphic language to the clique which employed it; and all the 
secretive arts and actions of such moral cowards and assassins 
were at work. . 

Hail to the open foe! even though he come armed like 
Achilles.andanimated with the hatred said to fill the foe of man, 
and against whom all resistance were vain; rather than the 
detestable “snake in the grass” which [ could erush with my 
foot—the sly, slow, soit, stealthy, jair-showing, false-breathing 
fiend ! ' 

‘Tinselton was compounded of the spoiled materials of many 
vood aud fine qualities. He had taste, which, under the guid- 
ance of liberal cultivation, might have imbued him with some 
portion of poetry and its concomitant good ; but the finger-post 
of fashion directed him to the tailor and jeweller; and vanity, 
having delighted itself with dress and decoration, placed him 
over head and ears in debt and difheulty. He had wit, which, 
allied to knowledge and learning, might have made him a bright 
and powerful being; but he preferred to ‘attend at the toilet 
of Venus, rather than serve at the loom of Minerva,” and he 
rapidly degenerated into a male coquet anda coxcomb. Still 
the originally fine materials were not utterly debased ; there 
were times at which he effused a lustre sufheient to win an 
interest in the wisest, and more than enough to dazzle and 
delude the inexperienced, and thus Tinselton was admitted to 
it heart, one of the pulses of which he was not worthy to move. 
Just as aliairs were approaching the crisis when marriage was 
about to be mentioned, an event of vast importance to the for- 
tune, whatever it might be to the feelings, of Tinselton occurred; 
hiselder brother, thanks to a blood horse, was killed, and upon 
his brother's broken hones Tinselton immediately mounted into 
notice and distinction as the heir of a paralytic earl. Without 
emigration, Tinselton, now Lord Lentall, found himself in a 
new world; cards of inquiry fell at his door like a snow shower, 
and every creature but Clara wore to him an altered aspect. 
ider eloquent eyes had not a brighter beam—er mantling 
cheek had not a warmer glow—/er thrilling voice not a softer 
tone. Unread in aristocratic economy, she was toa great degree 
unconscious of the mighty change which had magnified her 
lover; and had she been perfectly conscious of it, it would little 
have affected one who desired to be the lady of his love, not of 
his fortune. ; 

Clara's manner in the midst of the adulation which poured 
round him, appeared to the new lord cold and wanting: a 
worshipper of the empty glare of grandeur, he could not com- 
prehend Clara’s quiet equanimity, and, like all the ignorant, 
condemned that which he could not understand. He felt a 
strange inflation—an access of self-importance which craved 
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the ministry of homage; and. amid these gt gaudy weeds, the wild 
violet, luve, which chance had thrown into his path, breathed 
in vain. 

From this time the commencement of Miss Mountwell’s 
machinations might be dated. She say that | ord Lentall was 
destined to hecome a favourite in that sphere of life in which, 
as in the atmosphere of mountains, the qualities of coldness 
and lightness give some ch tan to the appellation of high; shie 
saw how excessive ly he was flattered by his present distine ‘tion, 
she saw that he was piqued with Clara— Clara hurt revard- 
ing him; that they mutnally misunde wae each other, yet 
each h: mt too much pride, or something like it, to seek or offer 
explanation. 

How easy is the work of mischief to the intriguante ; how 
she can entrap and then betray, intertissue tri uth and false- 
hood, prevaricate and exaggerate, till she creates the confusion 
in whic h, like the thie, ish incendiary, she effeets her purpose. 

But he re let me observe that the female intriguante is ever 
open to ridicule and contempt, while male intriguantes are, in 
a great measure, sheltered from such shafts. Why is this? 
simply because they occupy a different arena, and act upon a 
different seale,—the paltry principle is the same in both. 

The jealousie s and rivalries of Burke and Sheridan, of Pitt 
and Thurlow, were made up of the same elements that antago- 
nize beauties and leaders of fashion. When George II]. took 
the great seal from Thurlow, notwithstanding as some one has 
observed, all the hypocritical cant of attae ‘hine nt made by the 
legal mastiff to his master, he grow ling!y exclaimed—* No man 
has a right to use ¢ another as the king has used me: we cannot 
meet again in the same room. Le us convert the chancel- 
Jor’s mace into a fan, the subtle and savage statesman into an 
equally subtle, though, perhaps, less savage woman of fashion ; 
conceive her disappointed of a favour or annoyed by a neglee { 
from some woman a few grades higher in conventional rank 
than herself, and parodying Thurlow’s words; where is the 
essential difference between the principle or practice of the law- 
yer and the lady ? 

Louis XTV., whom Mr. Bulwer deems a man of genius (!) 

‘were it only for the fineness of his compliments, ’ what was he 
ie an intriguant? Alas for human nature! Tf with power 
and opportunity for the exercise of all that is great and 
glorious, men fall into so much that is infamous and con- 
temptible, how shall human nature escape where the path of 
pettiness and folly is prese ‘ribed ? 

Miss Mountwell’s first scene of action was a morning con- 
cert. She sueceeded in making Clara and Lord Lentall 
members of the party, though both had been disinclined to 
go. To Clara she pleaded a special reason for desiring her 
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company, a reason which she promised at some future time to 
communicate, and then, with such apparent candour, asked 
for contidence, that Clara’s good-nature was taken captive. 
To Lord Lentall she merely said, ‘* You mst come—l! cannot 
do without you.” A look, fleet as a flash of lightning, fell 
expressively upon him, ignited his vanity, brought hum in- 
stantly under the influence of a spell, and he obeyed her. By 
another manoeuvre she had made a Sir Charles Something one 
of the party—this gentleman was Lord Lentall’s particular 
aversion. As soon as she saw Lady Mateland take the baronet’s 
arm, Miss Mountwell whispered Clara, with her usual insolent 
dictatorial suavity, ‘* Follow my aunt.” The innocent girl did 
as she was told, was handed into the carriage after Lady 
Mateland, by Sir Charles, who of course followed himself. 
Georgina now lightly touched Lord Lentall’s arm, and_half- 
laughingly, half-pensively said, ‘* Come with us—that carriage 
contains your bane, | know; its antidote—I fear.” There 
was a faultering uncertainty in her tone that rendered the 
last word scarcely audible ; but there was a commentary in her 
bright eves, which were, however, averted too quickly to allow 
his lordship sutheiently to read their dazzling and mysterious 
lapguace. | 

Who is there that does not know the wisdom, both in poetry 
and passion, and they are inextricably united, of leaving much 
to the Imagination,—giving to it glimpses of desire and hope, 
skilfully shadowed by doubt and uncertainty? At least Miss 
Mountwell knew this. 

Qn eaming the coneert-room she found herself seated be- 
tween Lady Mateland and Sir Charles, after salutations had 
heen exchanged with some friends they met there, and that, 
either by choice or chance, Lord Lentall was seated by Clara. 
She soon contrived to eateh Clara’s eye, and, in obedience to her 
look, Clara went to her.  “ Change places with me,” she 
whispered ; Clara complied, and again to the apprehensive 
vanity of her lover she appeared guilty of treason against him. 
Miss Mountwell by turns tortured and soothed the wound 
irom which he suffered; and at the close of the day, till which 
she did not permit him to effeet his escape, the debtor and 
ereditor sheet of his lordship’s vanity stood thus‘ Clara 
does not love mie, Creorgeia does,” 
| Ditheulties in love are proverbially well known to be as 
nnportant a feature to the passion as curry to a dinner at 
Caleutta ; but the ditheulties must not spring from the parties 
themselves, but about them. From Clara herself seemed to 
originate every hurt that Lord Lentall received, and resent- 
ment came to the relief of his wounded pride; while gratitude, 
as well as gratified vanity, spoke in behalf of Georgina. Lord 
Byron said, that we do not like people for the merit we dis- 
cover in them, but for the merit that they discover in us, This 
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was the shrewd remark of one more conipounded of the mere 
common- -pli ie materials of umanity than those who love his 
spirit-stirring poetry are —s to believe. 

To wound the v: inity of a man like Lord Lentall, was to 
give him the most mortal of nodal hurts—to soothe and stimu- 
late is vanity was to fan the ge that fed his spirits, and such 
happiness as he was capable of feeling. Shall we wonder, 
then, amid the conflict created % the supposed coldness of 
Clara and the supposed preference of her rival, that he saw 
nothing clearly, and, like a vessel broke from its moorings, 
was drifted by any current which might chance to prevail? 

The limits of a sketeh admit not of that detail which best 
lays bare the menen of the human heart. In brief, Miss 
Mountwell wiled or won Lord Lentall from Clara; who, after 
having been called into temporary notice by the circumstances 
of his passion and Miss Mountwell’s manoeuvres, was thrown 
back into more than her origmal state of obscurity and neglect 

—thrown back with a bleeding heart; for, unconscious of the 
escape she had experienced, she mourned the loss of her lover, 
and estimated him far beyond his worth. 

Thus we return to the moment when Clara east herself on 
the couch in Lady Mateland’s dressing-room. With a cruel 
indifference to the feelings of the forsaken eirl, or with a 
malignant design to wound them, Miss Mountwell had spoken 
explicitly upon the subject of her approaching nuptials with 
Lord Lentall. 

‘Oh, my mother!” exclaimed Clara, when tears had relieved 
the suffocating sensation arisme from the mingled emotions of 
resentment and erief, “Oh, my mother! not thus had Edmund 
acted!” and the parting words of the lover of her girlhood 

‘ume back upon her memory,—they were, m fact, graven more 
ie ply than she guessed upon rts y heart. 

It is in the hour of affliction that the heart rises unto God, 
and thus it is that the broken vessel of an afflicted spirit has 
been so often filled by the waters of devotion, which, unlike 
all others, cement that which was shattered —- restore that 
which was ruined. Certain, too, it is, that in that hour the 
deep memories of the past are prone to return to us—those 
images over which death and sorrow have placed bolts rusted 
by the tears of anguish, suddenly burst from their sepulehre, 
and breathe an indese sihalsbe charm upon the existing desola- 
tion. 

Events of a somewhat strikine nature followed im rapid 
succession; among these was the death of Lord Lentall’s father,— 
and his son, searcely recovered from the intoxication produced 
by his succession to the lesser rank, vaulted into the dignity 
of an earldom, as if it were not lent to him on lease as it had 
been to his predecessor, whose hatchment was thus vainly 


hung forth asa seameautal of mortality. 
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Now it was that Georgina Mountwell, triumphant im art, 
felicitated herself upon her prompt policy ; now it was that 
Lady Mateland pressed a glowing kiss of congratulation on the 
fair forehead of her niece, and repeated the ceremony with 
increased pleasure when she saluted her as Countess of Rageed- 
ville—a title derived from a place, the revenues of which 
arrayed her ladyship in robes, while the sons of the soil were 
in tatters. How much longer are these monstrosities to mark 
the social map of, at least, Christian countrics,—how much 
longer are the mansions of aristocracy to rise in contrast with 
the manger of the great Master, as the practice of their inmates 
with his universal charity and simplicity ¢ 

The pretty countess was now proclanned a splendid beauty ; 
the beautiful Clara was unnamed and unnoticed. Such are the 
delusions which float upon the tide of society, such are the 
realities which it eneulis—as on the tide of the waters straws 
float, and gold sinks. 

Georgina had married the earl as she would have stepped 
into a balloon, for the purpose of rising to an elevation that 
she could no otherwise attain. She resolved that he should 
be a statesman; it was alike Aer pleasure and Ais birthright, 
aud what opposed to these were his ignorance and his indo- 
lence?) His vanity, which was even greater than either, 
enabled her to mould him readily to her views; he was gratified 
by the blaze with which she surrounded him, and thus aided 
and stimulated, he won his way to power to gratify vulgar 
ambition, and serve contemptible interests. But such ambition 
ever plays a losing game; it has an insatiable desire, which 
can never be but partially and meidentally appeased. Fortune 
begins to fail, and personal powers to decay, while along the 
heights of ambition fresh beacons continue to blaze—and when 
ean it secure a clear path, and an unineumbered progress ¢ 
Broken or superseded tools cannot always be cast aside—the 
blunted instrument with which no further way can be cut, may 
vet be an ugly weapon in the hands of an enemy; and thus 
it is that every adventurer and adventuress, from the ruler of 
the pettiest drawing-room or meeting-place to the palace and 
the senate, have so many dear friends who owe all the counte- 
nance they meet to fear, not to affeetion. 

But to quit the scene of idle toil, and degrading glare, and 
turn to Clara Bruce—the wronged—the uncomplaining. The 
mjurer is sure to hate the injured, and the countess hated 
Clara: some remnant of feeling made her ladyship sensible 
to the severest of all reproaches—the reproach of silent suffer- 
mg, of unmerited suflering—which, instead of vituperating or 
expostulating, stands aside in the noble meekness ot conscious 
imnocence and calm resignation, 

Clara was like a statue which some classic chisel had called 
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from the marble, and which, with the despair incident to neg- 
lected genius, had been put aside in some sequestered gallery : 
Georgina was like an idol which superstition had adorned and 
placed upon an illuminated shrine. The countess, dazzling as 
she was, and floating through the glare as she did, never 
passed that fair and placid statue unrebuked, and thence she 
resolved to have it removed from her vicinity. 

An opportunity was soon found. Clara was attuched to a 
family proceeding to India; and now it was said that she was 
eone to try the effects of her artifices in a new scene. Clara 
embarked, dead to all the views attributed to her, but not 
indifferent to the prospect of change, and a sense of relief in 
departing from a place in which her spirit had been so severely 
tried. Buta destiny of peculiar hardship attended her. She 
had not been many weeks at sea, when the angry elements rose 
in conflict ; the bark so gallant in the fair hour, shrunk, like a 
wretch struck by paralysis, before the storm; the masts so 
lately, with their proud array of white canvas, tapering to the 
sky, went by the board, and the vessel soon rolled a wreck 
upon the waters. The imsatiable sea continued to make breaches 
over her, sweeping, at every ruthless visit, many wretches into 
the remorseless deep. 

“Twas twilight,—and the sunless day went down 
Over the waste of waters, like a veil 
Which, if withdrawn, would but disclose the frown 
Of one whose hate is masked but to assail—”’ 


when hope revived: the sky cleared, the wind abated, the 
swell subsided, and a vessel, answering the signals of distress, 
was seen bearing down. Oh, how the stagnating current of 
many a dying heart leaped into limpid flow at that moment! 

A few hours and the wreck was wholly abandoned, The 
few that were rescued, were received into the noble vessel, 
which had so well weathered the gale, with the unstinted 
kindness which distinguishes the sailor’s charity. Among: the 
rescued was Clara; the only woman that had been saved, and 
she was at first apparently lifeless. When consciousness re- 
turned to her, she awoke in a cabin of conspicuous neatness 
and comfort ; the couch-bed on which she lay was nice, even 
elegant, for an Indian shawl of great beauty was thrown over 
it as a coverlet. A very few minutes brought back to her the 
recollection of the storm and all its horrors; she felt that she 
had been saved—that she was safe,—and clasping her hands, 
she murmured, ‘* My God, thou hast not forsaken me!” An 
iustaut after this, she gently put aside the curtain of her 
couch and perceived a man seated beside it. He was sunk in 
slumber ; it appeared as if weary nature, overcome by wateh- 
ing, had been surprised by sleep. She fixed her eyes upon 
the sunburnt face presented to her in profile; strange feel- 
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ines and recolleetions grew upon her; she erasped the curtam 
convulsively,—she put it further aside,—she raised herself on 
the couch more periectly to peruse that face. It was he,—he 
who had told he would come if she called to him,—would 
suecour her, - shelter her if she came to him! She had come, 
and how he had suecoured and sheltered her was sufficiently 
evident. She took the pillow on which she had lain, and 
eently insinuated it beneath his head; his head sunk heavily 
upon it, as if conscious that the sleep which had hitherto been 
stealthy, might now be sound,—and sound it was. 

Where was the spirit wandering in the land of dreams, while 
that grateful girl bent over the sleeper and poured out her 
spirit in tears of gratitude and re-awakened love? How well 
remembered was the countenance on which she gazed, and yet 
how changed it was! but she bowed her pale face and_ softly 
kissed that brow, bronzed by many a storm and furrowed by 
many a sorrow, witha feeling more fond and holy than she 
had ever felt before; and she took his hand, hard and brown 
with the honourable toils of industry, and, in the innocent 
fervour of her gratitude, pressed it ‘between her own, with 
an emotion of yeneration such as her late holiday lover never 
could have inspired. 

Sometimes sleep flies suddenly, and eyes open at once in 
ealm and perfect wakefulness: thus, after the profound re- 
fresiiment he had experienced, did Edmund wake, and his eyes 
minediately met the tear-bathed eyes of Clara. There was no 
shrinking about her; none of what the world calls modestv.— 
Joy, indeed, as Shakspeare says, : 

* Joy could not show itself modest enough 

Without a badge of bitterness,” 

And her smiles came with a flood of tears, as she was clasped 
to the bosom of her lover, who soon gave utterance to his 
feeling in the same language. In the hours during which she 
had watched Edmund’s sleep, she had ¢rown familiar with her 
situation, and was prepared to meet the joyous welcome of his 
waking eyes with equal joyfulness ; and if the spirits of purity, 
of gratitude, of devotion, were ever present at a re-union, 
they were present when Clara was pressed to the manly 
hosom of that sole friend, who, through all the vicissitudes of 
fortune, and events of time, had kept an anchorage for her in 
his heart. 

Joy, hope, and love, as if by magic, brought back health and 
strength to the frame of Clara; and soon beneath the bright 
beautiful light ofa tropical moon, and its manv stars, she ‘sat 
on the deck listening to the story of Edmund's SOrTrows and 
successes, his trials and triumphs. 

* Yes, Clara,” he exclaimed, pressing her hand, and pausing 
at the binnacle, to which he pointed,—« My heart has been 
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true as the needle,—both ever pointed north. — | was,” he econ- 
tinued with a smile, as they walked out of the hearing of the 
man at the wheel, ‘* Twas the captain of this ship; now ] 
suppose you must be captain;” and he added, pressing her 
hand against his breast, where it might feel the beating of his 
heart, ‘Shere, in the presence of these pure heavens, | sole mnly 
asseverate my own well-remembered vow, ‘ may [perish if 
ever [ plant in that bosom a thorn.’ ” 

Prosperously they made their course to England; but for 
several years C lara continued to accompany her husband int 
his voyages. At length an increasing family compe ‘led her, 
and an improved fortune permitted him, to resign the sea, ead 
they settled down, in happiness and prosperity, in kingless 
America; where, coutrary to the fears of many, [ trust the 
trail of the serpent, conventional aristoer: icy, will never be 
seen, but real power always have the precedeney. 

Just as Clara, with her truly noble husband, were establish- 
ing themselves in a homestead that was to them a kingdom ; 
Georgina, and her so called noble husband, with impaired 
health and disappointed hopes, were preparing to expatriate 
themselves, that their broken fortune might be put out to 
nurse, to enable their eldest son to run the same race of vice 
and folly, which they were closing amid the pity of the few, 
and the contempt and insulting negle ct of still successful fools 


and knaves. 


M. L. G. 





Ee Rinie of the 4 Stervric Devil of €dmonton, 


BY PYCKLE SMYTH, SOMETIME CLERK OF THAT PARISH.* 


LonG time agone, the yeare unknown, 
There dwelt a sooty sprite 

All in the Hundred of Edmonton, 
A thief by daye and nighte, 


By daye he’ d wander thro’ the fields, 
And under a tree bhe’d squat, 

Dark as a toad, but oft at eve 
Shap’d like a huge black cat. 


Both daye and night, in dark or lighte, 
He held hys mischief revel, 
With wicked glee, in effigy 
Of Maister Peter Fabel ; 
‘Till bolder growne and better knowne, 
He owned himself'a Devil. 
* «One Pyckle Smyth of Edmonton, was discharged from his office of parish 
clerk, being much suspected of entertaining heterodox opinions, and likewise for 
writing verses in his leisure hours.—’Gentleman’s Magazine. Vol. xxxiv. 
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Sometimes he'd shave a ploughman’s skull, 
Sometimes he’d stopp a mill, 

Or with quick start oerturn a carte, 
Aud roll it down the till. 


The harvesters they chas’d him oft, 
With piteh-forke and with flail ; 
But that same night he'd fire the loft, 
And swill their nut-browne ale. 


The vicar came with booke and psalm, 
The clerke hys sweete nose lente, 

The parish warde mae full acorde 
With the same instrumente. 


The Devil be laugh'd at priest and psaline, 
And tweak'd this clerke by the nose ; 

And quoth he, each younker’s voice is crack’d 
Like a cocke’s when firste it crows. 


The Knight of the Shaking-speare rode bye, 
And he gave the Devil a poke, 

And trotting along, he made bim a song 
How the Devil was all a joke. 


The Devil look’d blue and swore aloud, 
‘* By the strength of our bonfire smoke, 
If I had you below I'd soone let you knowe 
If jeering the Devil’s a joke ! 


With iny stew-pan and grippers—my long forke aud rippers, 
And the gridiron —my favourite toole ; 

You'd find it no joke, with speare or with booke, 
To make the Devil a foole!” 


A widow’s soul he now inspir’d, 
And a widow old was she, 

Her spouse had been lawyer, call’d Simon Sawyer— 
She was burnt for sorcerie. ; 


Then one dark nighte, this wicked sprite 
Got drunk with flip and grog, 
And bye next morne had melted quite 


Into a poisonous fog : 


Which floating, dropt its heavy dewe 
On every tree that waves, 

Until into a plagne it grewe, 
And men went to their graves ; 

But after a time, it was quite sublime, 
They came back singing loftie staves. 
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When time was pass’d, and he releas'd 
ry. 
lo tread the earth once more, 
Fresh laughter for that time he'd loste 
To have right soon he swore. 


So on he went with hote itente 
Of mischief freshe and raie, 
Resolving bye some dire evente 
To make the country stare ; 
So chang'd into a horse, and flew 
With Gilpin down to Ware! 


Then next he boune’d up Stlver-street, 
And over the bridge he leapt ; 

The water swell’d into a floode, 
And down it roaring swept ! 


Aud bore the bridge from 7anuer’s-cnd * 
As tho’ it were a boat, 

And in the Angel's cellar of malt 
Set all the butts afloat. 


The * particular bin” of course he crept in, 
Marring my landlord’s pelf, 

He mix’t with the wine—got drunk as a swine— 
In shorte, forgot himselfe. 


Then out he rush’d, and madly gush’d 
Thro’ Duck and Watery Lanes, 

Tusulted gig, mail-coache, and pig, 
And all the holiday swaines. 


Then he floated downe to the Rose and Crown, 
Which being near the Churche, 

Low sank the floode to humbled mud, 
And left bim in the lurche ; 

And quoth he, “ it becomes my royal blood 
To escape the Establish’d Birch !”" 


He next was met all black as jet, 
In the shape of Board’s mad Bull, 

With faces all red and muskets and lead 

They fired at his head, but he seratch’d it and said, 
“ You must give a uniled pull!” 


With horne askauice, and nonchalauce, 
He dechin’d to carry the farce on: 

Revenge might be sought, but he paus’d as he thought 
They mistooke-hym for the parson.4 


* These things are too much of a facte for us here, and we wish it was only the 
witte and fancie of poetry.—P. 8. 
+ A tewe remarkes might here be righte facetiously, and methinks aptly, pro- 


— but prudence, which is the best virtue of witte, commendeth silence.— 
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The Merrie Devil of Edmonton, 


He always attended, and much amended 
The Statule Faire, I wot ; 

Well varnish’d each hoax—inspir 'd the salt box, 
And Richardson’s tragique plott.* 


The conjurer Gyngell, as brighte as an angel, 
He lente hys very best aide, 

And the rope he entranc’d when young Saunders dane’d 
In garlands of fire array’d ; 

While loude did ring the cy mbals ding, 
And drums, horns, hautboys, play’d. 


He visited oft the gypsey craft, 
To Bigley’s Fie ld endear ‘d, 

And in their merry tents each eve, 
Like Thespis, hys face he smear’d. 


He cheer'd and enlighten’d the drinking boothes, 
And the pick-pocket—patient creature ; 

Fora feeling he had, to ’s honour be it said, 
That a thief is not out of nature, 


One morne he stray’d along the “ Fide,” 
And quoth he ‘* that steeple’ S divine, 

And brighte as a scythe !—'tis the oil of tythe 
That makes that steeple shine!” 


He thruste his nose up Meeting-house Lane 
And heard the “ common metre,” 

Righte sharpe he drew back—flew off in a cracke 
No grey-hounde ever was fleeter! 

But there he was wrong, tho’ his terror was strong, 
For nothing J’m sure could be sweeter ! 


Now whether his eare or his outlaw’d feare 
Was the cause, we cannot saye ; 

But trom holy things, while the devil hath wings, 
‘Tis clear he must hark away ! 


He bath much advane’d the Golden Fleece 
Where “the serious ” flock by dozens ; 
The first sheep-stealer was Jason of Greece, 
And this Devil and he were cousins. 


He hath choak’d the jolly “ King of Clubs,” 
And the © Punch-Club King”’ was he, 


Whose throne was The Bell—but his haere knell 
A black bludgeon beat heavily. 


* This name, and several that follow, prove the ancestral glories of the Richard- 
sons, Gyngells, &c.—Ed. 








The Merrie Devil of Edmonton. 


He storm’d one nighte at The Angel brighte, 
Till he made the sigu-poste fall ; 

And well I wot, whether joke or not, 
He hath stopp’d the « Christmass ball.” 

Perchance at midnight he thought twas not right, 
That “ the serious ” should danc e at all. 


Now oft he’s dress’d in a thread-bare coat, 
Bedeck’d with grey-white furr, 

Like an idle goose from hys pen got loose, 
To taste the country aire. 


Sometimes he’s seen in a dun black coat, 
Walking in sun or showre, 

With a clerical hat and powder’d wigg, 
As large as a caulifloure ! 


And merrily still he'll take his fill 
Of the tun that ne’er shall faile, 

And bis nap at noone, wherein full soone 
He dissolves in smoake and ale, 


Sometimes he’s seen with pompous mien, 
Like a captain—a Welchman bolde ; 
Sometimes he tittups o’er the green 
As a widow frisky and olde. 


And oft he skips into men’s brains, 
And addles their senses all ; 

He fix’d on one in his heartless fun, 
Till he pull'd down Wyer Halle : 

But the Devil himself when ¢his was done, 
Some inky tears let falle ! 


Thus he plagued the Hundred of Edmonton 
Unto the last degree, 

When after years of grievous fears, 
Hunted and caught was he ; 

So into prison he was throwne, 
To wait the law’s decree. 


The Justice bigg, built uppe of wigg, 
And eke with solemn gowne, 

Righte sterne, quoth he, ‘* methinks tis fitte, 
This devil we do drowne!” 


Then straighte they gette long rope and nette, 
And to the pond t vey drag him, 


” And a lawe-suit arose therefrom, which the landlorde loste. For he went to 
lawe with a waggon-wheel that had rumbled againste the pogte all unawares at 
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But as he squall’d, and flank’d, and bawl'd, 
They thoughte it best to gag him. 

Then lastely they hys taile enthrall'’d, 
And like a muore-fowle bagg’d him. 


They douss’d him in, uppe to the chin, 
Then pitch’d him tatleover-head ! 

And thus at laste hys prankes are paste, 
The Merrie Devil’s dead! 


Yet strange to tell, it soone befell, 
When horses went to drink, 

Or dog, or cow, it chanc’d somehow, 
They reel’d arounde the brinke ! 


And ploughinen too, soon jovial grew, 
And flock’d around the rail, 

Till all astound the Justice found, 
His ponde had turn’d to ale! 


Nought of the Devil was seen againe, 
Save once at midnighte houre, 

A watchman swore that a head uprose 
In the shape of a canlifloure. 


But it prophesied that faire Edmonton, 
When fortune shoulde forsake her, 

In future days of less orthodox wayes 
Shoulde fall a prey to the Quaker ! 





THE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS OF GERMANY.* 


Tue subject of this volume is contained in letters addressed to 
Lord Brougham and Lord Althorp,—written at first anony- 
mously, and republished in consequence of some references 
made by Lord Sege ac in his speech of the 2lst of May, 
1835, to the system of edueation in Germany and other conti- 


' . we . rat 7 . ® bd - 
nental states. The original purpose of the writer will be best 
explained by an extract :— 


“6 s . ;. : R. : « ates . 
, My principal view in writing these letters at first, was to induce a 
deliberate, accurate, and extended examination of the educational 
ustitutions of Germany. I had myself given them great attention 
ve a considerable space of time. I had corresponded with, and 
> si > . : ‘ ™ Te) aye 
= ou ters of intimacy with, several of the most celebrated pro- 
oy of education as a science, which Germany has ever proc 
ri , > time 
mt am that longer time, greater attention, more minute exaimin- 
ation, than I could afford to bestow, was required to give the public 
anything like tended vi ! Serm ase 
’ § ike an extended view of the system of German education ; 


luced ; 


* On the Educational Institutions 
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and I was convinced, from the results which were under my own 
eyes, that a thorongh knowledge of that system would well repay the 
British public for any trifling expense that a commission of well 
informed men, seut out for the purpose of investigation, might incur, 
With this view I sat down to give those general facts which might 
show to his Majesty’s Government, and to the people of England, 
what an immense, extr: iordinary, and interesting piece of mechanism 
the system of education in Germany really is ; “hoping thus to prove 
to them that it was worthy of deeper attention than has been hitherto 
viven to it, and that there were many other states, the educational 
institutions of which are much more applicable to our own land than 
any which have been displayed | in M, Cousin’s brilliant but hurried 
view of those existing in Prussia.”’—ZJntroduction, p. 3. 


The letters have another object, which is thus briefly an- 
nounced,— 

‘IT then proceeded, led on by the natural connexion of the one 
subject with the oth er, to touch upon the present state of sound and 
instructive literature in England, as compared with the same on the 
continent.” —ZJntroduction, p. 6 "6. 


On each of these points Mr. James has furnished us with 
information and suggestion, both interesting and important. 
He has given a description of the system of education in Frank- 
fort, in “the Grand Duchy of Baden, in Nassau, W urtemberg, 
and Bavaria, comprising, as they do, all the varieties of com- 
mercial and agricultural, of Protestant and Catholic states. It 
is impossible in a short compass to give any idea of the 
details ; the book itself must be read, in order to understand 
them. Perhaps a very slight outline of the plan pursued in 
one state, may serve as al ‘Hlustration of the whole, and shew 
that education is given to the people of Germany on a very 
magnificent scale, though it cannot with any degree of clear- 
ness do more. Perhaps Nassau is the best state that can be 
chosen for this purpose. Education is there compulsory, and 
every child not supplied with other means of instruction must 
enter one of the primary schools at six years of age, and con- 
tinue under a course of studies for eight years. The whole 
expense, both of the primary, and of two higher grades of 
schools is defrayed by the state. The course, beginning at the 
elementary branches of te: aching, which in Germany always 
include singing and gymnastics, goes on to ancient and modern 
languages; mathematics and various branches of science; 
history, drawi ing, intellectual and moral philosophy, and 
universally throughout Germany religion, which is taught 
hy the clergyman of that persuasion to which the child’s 
parents may belong. The whole number of scholars in 
Nassau is averaged at one to six of the population, seventy- 
seven to each teacher, and nine ty-eight toeach school. All the 
books used are appointed by law. An inspector and Easier 
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appointed committees superintend all the schools, and all the 
teachers are supplied from the Normal school. 

«¢ This establishment for the education of future masters of elemen- 

tary schools,” says Mr. James ‘‘1T have every reason to believe, is 
conducted with the most scrupulous care. It is provided for ata 
very considerable expense by the State, and I know that the most 
particular attention is directed towards maturing the judgment, and 
confirming, directing, and cultivating the moral feeling of those who 
are destined to form the hearts and understandings of the people,” 
—p. 85, 
This is indeed an important part of national education; perhaps 
in establishing any system of the kind, one of the greatest 
difficulties would be to find efhicient teachers. ‘‘ The harvest 
is plenteous, but the labourers are few.” Good training will 
do much towards preparing educators such as are needed, but 
it cannot do all. A teacher should have that peculiar aptitude 
for his work which makes him love it—which makes the 
society of infancy, and childhood, and youth, delightful to him 
—the sight of their growing intelligence his pleasure—and the 
endeavour to direct and forward its progress the occupation 
he chooses beyond all others. It is a peculiar temperament ; 
as much so as that which leads to any other taste. Without 
either acquired or natural capability, how many an ignorant 
pretender has lightly undertaken that work which the wisest 
would tremble to begin! how many a fine intellect has by such 
been crushed! how many a sensitive and delicate nature has 
been. distorted! The individuals best fitted for teachers, ought 
to be selected while yet young, and set apart, and trained so 
as to 2 them to fulfil their important duties as perfectly 
as possible ; but such a course is not to be looked for yet. It 
is a grand improvement to educate the educators. Dr. Bryce 
of Belfast, in one of his excellent lectures on education, 
delivered in London last summer, mentioned a circumstance 
which illustrated the importance, to a teacher, of a knowledge 
of the human mind, aed an insight into individual character. 
At a public examination of a school, in which the visitors were 
allowed to put questions to the children, a lady was present 
who had been trained by him for a teacher. It occasionally 
happened that the children were puzzled and unable to answer. 
On these occasions Dr. Bryce applied to this lady to explain 
where the difficulty lay. She never failed to point it out ; the 
— being, that the questioner, by following her advice as to 
1ow to proceed with the examination, found that the stumbling- 
block was removed, and the right answer speedily given. Mr. 
James is perfectly aware how much any system of education is 
dependent on the teachers. is 

“The method of instruction, and the general discipline of the 
school, though very strictly laid down by law, still depends greatly 
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upon the master; and I have had opportunities of ascertaining that 
the moral condition of a whole parish had been changed by the ap- 
pointment of a good or bad schoolmaster, and his continued residence 
in the place. Were there space, some most striking instances of this 
fact might be given, showing the absolute necessity of what have been 
called Normal Schools, from the immense influence that primary 
schoolmasters exercise upon the moral condition of the people.” 
—p. 6, 


« To the few who entertain any doubt upon the subject, I will only 
cite the forcible words ef Kroeger in his observations upon Cousin’s 
report: § Do you demand proofs of capability, and of long appren- 
ticeship,’ he exclaims, ¢from a handicraft man, and yet confide the 
formation of your child's heart, and the direction of his mind, toa 
person who has undergone no such trial, who has received no such 
preparation? Are the heart and soul of your children not more im- 
portant than the manufacture of a shoe.’ ’’—p, 30. 

The various measures, both financial and administrative, 
that would be necessary, should a system of national education 
be established in England, are discussed at some length. Due 
allowance is made for the difficulties, but among them Mr. 
James considers the expense should searcely be reckoned. The 
best experimental opinions decide that a part should) be paid 
by the parents of the children taught ; and the very consider- 
able funds already appropriated to the purposes of education 
ought of course to be applied to the national system. ‘The sum 
then demanded of the state need be very small indeed ; and 
he goes on to say 

‘¢T must not only contend that the burden, even at first, is more 
apparent than real, but also that ultimately, instead of a burden it 
would prove a relief. It can be statistically demonstrated that in all 
States where a well-organized system of education has been instituted, 
poverty, and its consequent claims upon the public, have been 
diminished iv such a degree as to afford the certainty of an immense 
diminution of that tremendous burden the poor’s rates. Were such 
an educational institution established in England, I do not say that it 
would extinguish them, for there must always be support provided 
for the old, the sick, and the incapable, of the poorer classes, but it 
would go far to reduce the poor rates to a name.’’—p. 70. 


Tt is needless to point out the importance and the soundness 
of these remarks, or the earnest sincerity of the following :— 


“After long and deep thought upon the subject—after having 
seen the working of different systems in different countries—after 
having marked the defects, the follies, the dangers, the vanities, which 
in various governments have impeded the progress of education in 
various states, —I remain profoundly convinced that a system of 
general education is absolutely necessary to Great Britain, and that it 
must, and can, and will, be introduced, The introduction of it 
upon one grand and regular scheme, and not as a piecemeal and 
ae mass, will immortalize the person who accomplishes it.”’ 
—p. 107. 
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We sym ps athize too dee ply with so earnest ¢ and able an adv ocate 
of this creat eause, to dwell long on minor points of difference ; 
but there are one or two which cannot be passed over without 


not! Ce, ()n the sub ect of compulsory edueation, Mr. e James 


is accu: stomed to CXPTess hi 1Muse Af as follows ——- 
“God forbid that T should advocate anything hike compulsory 
dueation, whieh EF look UPON AS a MO» { Unajustifi able ifraction of the 


hee and dearest rights committed to us by God himse dt, when he walls 


us to be prune its. pr. i. 
© God forbid that eivil Liberty should be ever so far forgotten in 


peland. as to permit a systein of compulsory education to be rotro- 
=) ’ i . 


j Mi ies. *? Baws ' . 75 
chic dato our tative comulyy, Deke ‘Out o——]). Dy 


Now. it eertainly does seem ao strange anomaly, that 
people. should eoneede to their government the right of 
hanging their children for the results of ignorance, and not 
the right of enlightening that ignorance. In a well known 
and popular work, this very eround is taken im areuime on 
the subject, and what is said is so eood and just that it shall 
he auoted here. 


“We areallin England so devotedly attached to that odd, easily 
pronounced, but dificult to be defined word, liberty, that there is, 
perhaps, nothing we should all at once set our bac ks, our faces, and 
our heads against more, than a national compuls atory system of edu- 
eation, similar to that prescribed in Nassau; and yet, if law has the 
power to punish crime, there seems at first to exist no very strong 
reason why it should not also be pe rmitted, by education, to prevent 
it, Every re spectable parent nour country will be ready to admit, 
that the most certain recipe for making his son a useful, a happy, 
anda valuable member of society, 1s care fully to attend to the culti- 
vation of his mind. We all believe that cood seeds can be sown 
there, that bad ones can be eradicated—that ignorance leads a child 
toerror and erime—that his mental darkness, like a’ town, ean be illu- 
minated—that the judgment (his only weapon against his passions) 

an, like the blacksmith’s arm, by use, be strengthened ; and if it be 
thee universally admitted that education is one of the most valuable 
pioperties a sane being can bequeath to his own child, it would 
seom to follow that a pareatal covernment might claim (at least 
before Tfeaven) nearly as much right to sentence a child to education, 
usa criminal to the gallows. Neverthele ‘ss, aS a Curious example : 
difference io national taste, it may be observed, that though 1 
Engl inl jul leres and juries ¢ awn anywhere be found to nensiiedan rs 
hady, they would everywhere be observed to shrink at. the ve ry idea 
of chastening the mind 3. th ey see bo moral or religious objec tion to 
imprison the former, hala thes all agree that it would bea political 
offence to liberate the latter, Although our “oe laws oly lige every 
} ris! + 10 feed, house a Thine | clothe its offs spring vet in Dl nel: hans | if 1s 
hou hi wrong to enforce any national provisto 1 forthe mind; and yet 
the Duke of Nassau aight argue, that ia ewilized conmsmunitl 


wre lren have no more natural right io be brought ul 
miked., enn fF} shy / les fp ‘on the Brunnens of Nassau, }). 9] 
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There is another point of still more vital importance on 
which Mr. James appears to us to deviate widely from the true 
path of an enlightened benevolence. tn expatiating on the 
danger of over-educating the people, and in attempting: to 
define the amount of knowledge which may with satety he 
communiented to the productive CLASSES, he thas entirely lost 
his way. Of all the forms of evil wluch the division of man- 
kind into classes ean assume, none is more pernicious than that 
which wives iO Ole sel of Wie H the rioht to dole Ou kiuowledee 
to another SOT, according’ tO SOME SI tandard of sufficieney 
erected by themselves. They would hi ut an equal right (were 
it possible) to limit their por ion of light or of ai. Let men 
who are the friends of education employ their energies in 
making it as <i and perfect as possible—there is no 
danger of o makine it foo good, Education, if enhehtened, 
would beein for the ehildren of all classes with the same 
endeavour to train and develope all the faeulties, and the same 
communication of the grand elements of all trie knowledge. 
Stern necessity will foree away, to the world’s work, the 
children of the poor, before they have had time to do much 
more than learn these elements; but were it possible for them 
io continue the progress, (ve knowledge would lead no one to 
despise any oe? upation 6+ this til Peby heeome aman : the sooner 
wll others are given over to ope ratives made of wood and steel, 
the better 

We are unable, also, “ sympathize with Mr. James in the 
complaceney with which he mentions the te rin: of religion 
to the children by the ministers. of their paren ’s various seets, 
Religion, as felt hy a child, when learned, as C hrist tauehet it, 
from the lilies of the field, clothed more gloriously than 
Solomon on his throne—from the ravens, that neither sow nor 
gather into barns, yet that God fecds —from his own beautiful 
parables, or his own character, and life, and death, is some- 
thing so ne anid lovely that we shrink from the idea of the 

eatechisms and erceds which the mention of ‘the clorgymen of 
that persuasion to which the child’s parents may belong,’ 
presents to the imagination. What és Cliristianity to the 
child? It is ‘a tale of one who was sent by the great Being 
whom we cannot see, but who made us all; who was instructed 
by Him to tell mankind of his love, and eave, and kindness to 
all his creatures; who shewed that Being in the beauty of the 
flower, and the brightness of the sun, and the grandeur of 
SOverelonty, and the affeetion of a lather ; who told those 
touching parables, over which young eyes may weep, and 
young minds may wonder ; s who made that prayer to our 
Father in Heaven, in which the chtid learns to pray; whom 
wicked men killed, but whom God made to live again; whom 
the good shall be made alive to meet and be happy with for 
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ever.” —[ Christ and Christianity, vol. it. p. 5. ] This Christi- 
anity is confined to no sect —why should a other be taught? 
All that part of the book which relates to the want. of 
encouragement for Hterature in England will be found very 
interesting. The author eoneeives that the government must 
ere lone devise some means of supporting those classes of 
literature whieh ‘public favour will not support,’ and of re- 
warding those labours that ‘public taste will not reward.’ 


«The first of these means is, of course, to secure to men of talent 
some pecuniary benetit—to hold out to them some object which the 
exertion of the mind and industry will cert tinly obtain; and thus to 
make them feel that the employment of their ti alents, the oce upation 
of their time, and even the considerable pecuniary expenses which 
many branches of research require, will no longer be in vain; to show 
them that their duty to themselves and to their families is not lost 
sight of while labouring for the public benefit; aud that the cold 
meed of the applause of the few, or the still more desolate portion of 
posthumous renown, Is not all that is to attend their genius, and repay 
their exertions. Did literary men in England feel this to be the case, 
many of the most worthy would dedicate ‘themselves to greater objects 
than they can or ought to pursue at present; and foreign nations 
would no longer have to reproach us with carrying commerce into 
our literature, and devoting ourselves exclusively to the manufacture 
of what will sell. ‘This, my Lord, you must well know is a common 
reproach agaist us amongst foreigners ; but while they make it, they 
forget that England is the only country in Europe where the eovern- 
ment does nothing to promote or encourage literature. tts: 
Shame, shame, to think, that men who he ave honoured their country 
by the noblest exertions of the human mind—whose names will stand 
reverenced by posterity as long as the English language is known— 
Whose writings form 4 brilliant part of our ni itional elory—should 
have lived unhonoured, undistinguished, by the governments under 
which they shone! — T could almost fanc y that I was wi iting of some 
period of the dark ages, and of some country where the light of 
learning and civilization never appeared ; but it 1s enough to say 
that such a state of things is a gross and glaring evil, and should be 
amended.”’—p, 133. 

Allusion is made to the provision for the encouragement of 
literature in Franee, Prussia, Ge ‘rinany, and Jassia. 

The remarks on foreign literature are concluded thus, 

‘We are marked out, and peculiar, and distinguished from the 
rest of Europe, not more by our insular situation th: an by the fact of 
our being the only nation the government of which does nothing for 


the reward of literary exertion, How long should such a state of 
things be sutlered to exist ?”’ 


If an illustration is wanted, these words m:; ly serve—they 
were the outpouring of bitter disappointment endured by one 
Whose genius originated the idea of an effective national 
edueation nearly half a century ago, and whose energy suc- 
ceeded | in obts aining one for his own country , the pre ogress of 
which was only stop pe “l by the desol; ation of om. 
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* Phousands pass away as uature gave them birth, in the corrup- 
tion of sensual ratification, nel dee seck no more. 

‘Tens of thousands are overwhelmed by mi burdens of craft and of 
trade; by the weight of the hammer, the ell, or the crown, and the y 
seek no more, 

* But I know a man who did seek more; the joy of sunplicity dwelt 
in his heart, and he had faith in mankind such as few men have ; his 
soul was made for friendship, love was his clement, aud fidelity his 
stronvest tie. 

* But he was not made by this world, nor for it; and wherever he 
was placed in it he was found unfit. 

‘* And the world that found bim thus, asked not whether it was his 
fault or the fault of another; but it bruised him with an iron 
hammer, as the bricklayers break an old brick to fill ap crevices. 

* But thouch bruised, he yet trusted in mankind more than 1 
himself, and he proposed to himself a great purpose, which to attain 
he suffered agomes, and learned lessons such as few men had learned 
before him. 

‘‘ He could not, nor would he become generally usefal ; but for 
his purpose he was more useful than most men are for theirs, aud he 
expected justice at the hands of mankind, whom he still: loved with 
an mnocent love. But he found none. Those that crected themselves 
into his judges, without further examination, confirmed the former 
sentence, that he was generally and absolutely useless, 

* This was the grain of sand which decided the doubtful balance 
of his wretched destinies. 

‘He is no more; thou wouldst know him no more; all that 
remains of him are the decayed remnants of bis destroyed exist- 
ence. 

‘*He fell as a fruit falls before it is ripe, whose blossom has been 
nipped by the northern gale, or whose corn is caten out by the 
goawing worm. 

‘Stranger that passest by, refuse not a tear of sympathy ; even io 
falling this fruit turned itself towards the stem, on the branches of 
which it lingered throu: eh the summer, and it whispered to the tree 
‘even inmy death I will nourish thy roots.’ 

Stranger that passest by, spare the perishing fruit, and allow the 
dust of its corruption to nourish the roots of the tree on whose branches 
it lived, sickened, and died.”’—Wrilten by Pestalozxc afler his failure 
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YORK MINSTER AND THEE POREST BUGLE. 


ly was ona Sunday Horning tinsel We mide Our Wit readin 
alone narrew streets, iowares What 
rf I rot ion, bravcl lone’ hod tis tO hoheve Olle 
of he Gnest monuments of buman art. Phere was within us 


hat indefinite fecline preparation, wheu the soul appears to 
that medefinite tecline of preparation, ap] 


: | 
thetic haitton. fod by 


he stimonime up all her powers LO he om readimess fo receive 
er, ; > i i 


anew and elevating ina vi ession, that always anticipates the con- 
if 1h) ition of cui oh rye et ded fied ly ASSOC Ut 1Ons ayn with 
ihe sublimitic 5 anid | benuties of the works of nature, or the finer 
deve ap ments of the one great spirit. as seen in fhe infinitely 
and glorious achievements of the haman mind, — This 
somewhat disturbed by the necessity for haste; for 
we were solitary im our way through the sireets—there was no 
abbath-moring throng streaming towards the cathedral; it 
had already received them within its Lofty portal, and we hur- 
ried forward, fearing to lose alike our view of the mterior, and 
qtr tare i the CHOY ici of the sery ee, At the cond ofa halr- 
row court we cate upon it at once. There it stood m all its 


Varyvil 


state was 


mighty majesty > periect, uninjured, as if on the instant the 
ome voice that had said, ‘ Let there be light!’ had issued the 
commana, ‘* Let there be a cathedral,” and lo! it uprose ! 

We entered a and stealthily. Tlad the weight of % 
world of erief rested upon the heart, it would have been An 
lifted as the oi s sought expaustvely to take im the height and 
leneth and breadth of that pill: ared and se uptured vasthess : 
we secmed to have left the lesser space wie. mstead of the 
ereater. ‘The organ was throwine off its clouds of sound, and 
they rolled alone the reof and throueh the aisles, while at in- 
lorvals the vetees of the choristers came lke Helt and musie, 
both upon the senses, seeming to melt away all obstruetion be- 
tween us and the open heavens, that our hearts might ascend 
more freely in praises and thankse ivings to fim who had 
ereated such ** wonderful works” through the ageney of man 
to delight ** the ehildven of men.” W e were not lony allowed 
io orema in \ he Tre We were: one of ’ the vergecrs, Shon haan 
crows of a cathedral who look dispos ed to have a caw at you 
if they dared, came up and gave sien that we were to follow 
him to the upper entranee to the choir. He then and alled 
thie With through a crowd eluste ‘red on the s tops le adine to the 
conumunton table, to one of the pens, called pews, inne ‘diately 
lies the ptlpit. He shite d Us in somew hiat abruptly, with a 
bustling, business-like air, far preferable to the assumed sane 


lity sometimes observable in similar clerical offieers. The 
arehitectnral efleets of the choir, usually the least interesting 
Portion « toa cathe dral, were ri apidly slanced at, and the eyes 
were agam at their old work, resting on that part of the nave 
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that Wiis visible over tie orean oak r' cunnel Wwe determined, iti 


the fianatie Martin had confined has 


our Own dtemds, that of 
practical dhusteation of the organ of destructiveness to the de- 
ratle ry, We would not have heen 
Ott the stil eription list lor te mew erection, ul leust it) ita 
Sune place. ft is this undivided vastin thiut assists im @IVving 


Catholte cathedrals ther SUPOELLOVILY over Vrotestane 
bean’ Proneer 


ol Cathohe 


struction of the organ and its 


thouwel 
even this is as nothine when compared with the 
ape SSIOn Unt ile Upon the fee lines hb \ the COCTUENOHE 
devotion, Protestant cathedral servi is bike the representa 
tion of a thing that has becn; heintin of whatin Catholic ser- 
vice is to the individuals engaged in it (ile people, thai is) an 
wlabsorbing reality. Phe Protestant says lis prayers, where 
the Catholic prays. Especially is this obs rvable in’ the com- 
niuiton serviee, which a4 ‘“tlled out in anythimg but a devo- 
tional tone (a good reader with a strong voice beime the uliiost 
threat you Call CXpeci) Or’ fending LO excite thre devotion of 
others. ‘The most devotional part of the service is the aiusic ; 
and when Lord theuley would tiave tried to ce prive cathedrals 
ol their chor, albert that his tatent mrcht seem rood, he would 
have stripped them of the ouly spiritual grace of whieh they 
are aft present Pass essed. Loo kk cl the hae 
as they listen,—see the same faces while widergoing the sermon 
rv other parts of the service; aud can it be doubted which ts the 
most spiritualizing miluence, music, or sermon! Were the 
eleeted UNISTS equal to their othice, all \ ould he well. Lo 
arouse the sense by the prires tof ell adininistrators to is enjoy- 
ment, and then, while in this state of excitement, to speak 
throneh it to the soul,—-to awaken it by these larinonious 
fervent 


? 


ny OL ihe mittltitudes 


means into a stateof living vital attention to flirent and 
spiritual traths—truths to the high nature, capabiliiies, and des 
tinies of man-——truths that elevate and exalt hin into ea union 
with the divine spirit, not sink dian, when tm a state of more 
than ordinary spiritual elevation, to a levellower than the brute, 
calling upon him to join in the chorus ‘ what worthless worms 
are we,” when his soul is asking for a stimulus dealt out in 
beautiful equality with that which had just been administered 
to his sense. Alas! alas! for such a demand in York Minster, 
A face, rayless of intellect or sensibitity,—cyes, cased in glass 
fixed toa hook, to whic h they POSSESS d the merit of coust: uiey 
through the whole of their morning's ¢ niploy, ap ypeared above 
the pulpit cushion,—and a voice, as if issuing from oul its stufl- 
Ins, strongly infected with the brogue (if it may be so called) 
of canny York, told us at onee what we had to expect, a collec- 
tion of words, words, words, —put together imi se ntences tomake 
the prope r quantity, their most fruitful result the chance ofad- 
ministering an opiate to some poor suflerer who had endured a 


previous night's toothache that defied a soporitic of an inferior 
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It was very effective with two middle aged gentle. 
women, who had. sat opposite, and had looked) somewhat 
opposed to each other before this reconciliatory sermon ; they 
now nodded and bobbed to one another most goodsnaturedly, 
at the same time shutting their eyes upon all past grievances, 

Fortunately there was the religion that lurked about and 
around, and spoke out from the living stone, that could 
satisfy us for the want of it in the dead preacher. Again and 
again the eye wandered over the world of carved work, from 
the mimic and varied faces upon the near pulpit, to the 
remote pillars, the tops of which uprose im the distanee. The 
various escutecheons carved upon the walls were next scanned, 
and the eye rested, amongst them all, upon a forest bugle that 
hung in bold relief above the stalls on the left of the choir. 
fn one moment the whole cathedral had vanished. Instead of 
the lofty pillars, trees of a thousand years uprose m giant 
majesty, their wide arms spreading in stately arches, their 
multitudinous leaves mingling overhead in forest fretwork. 
Mossy banks spread out beneath their feet, where late had 
been the carved oaken stalls. The drowsy murmur of the 
preacher melted into the music of a brook, that went on its cheer- 
ing way leaping and laughing at the pebbles that threw them- 
selves across its path. The sound of the organ was lost in the 
myriad united voices of the mighty winds, swelling forth 
hymns of praise amongst the lofty tree-tops; the voices of 
the choristers were mute in the up-springing of a thousand 
woodland throats fraught with sweet unbought thankseiving ; 
while a universal voice seemed to utter forth, ‘* He dwelleth 
not in temples made with hands.” And then the forest became 
peopled ; there was a vast multitude of worshippers, and one 
among them was thei preacher, and he was clothed in a 
‘“oarment of camel's hair,” and his food was “ locusts and wild 
honey, and he eried unto those around him, ‘ Prepare ye a way 
for the Lord.” And he passed and gave place to another, 
whereon whose face was written love —* perfect love that 
easteth out fear”—yet power with love, the image of divine 
perfection, And his voice was as balm * for the healing of the 
nations, and it bade them take no anxious “thought for the 
morrow,” but look around them at the flowers “ that toiled 
not, mor spun,” yet were arrayed more gloriously than the 
princes of the earth—at the birds that fell not to the ground 
unheeded by the heavenly Father, who cared equally for all 
—that benetieent Spirit “of whom, and through whom, and 
to whom are all things.’—* And the peace of God whieh 
passeth all understanding keep your hearts and minds in the 
love of God, and in the knowledge of his son, Christ Jesus,” 
&e.&e.—and then the charm was broken—the forest vanished— 
and there was the general rustling of bodies released from a state 


quality. 
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of uneasy attention—the two respect able gentlewomen suddenly 
awoke, gave one short) stare, and then looked unusually 
deyout to atone for their brief state of sommufic abstraction. 
The service ended, we were free to take a survey of that part 
of the building we had passed so rapidly on ente ring. 

The peculiar advantage which York Munster possesses over 
every other cathedral which we have seen, is in its mi wniticent 
central tower. Standing at the profusely ornamented entrance 
to the choir, then se nding the eyes up into the stupendous 

vault above, suddenly to brine them down again to look along 
the avenue of pillars that Jead to the western end, is a dem: and 
upon the vision that almost agonizes the eye, lest it should not 
at once take in all that is spread out before it. The pillars 
that support ie tower are fluted, without one single horizontal 
impedime nt. ‘They rise up higher —higher still, so that the 
eve as it gradually follows their upwe ard tending, is in the same 
condition pe rpendicularly as it is in the gallery of the Louvre 
horizontally—it seems to be taking an endless journey. There 
Is in no part of it anything to mar the magnificence of the 
whole. The windows are all on a erand se ale, and wherever 
modern additions have of necessity been introduced, even of 
the minutest kind, good taste has ever been ready to regulate 
their disposition. 

As we were leaving the area that surrounds the cathedral, 
person who had sat near us during the service, secing that we 
were strangers, most kindly informed us that in the afternoon 
there would be a fine anthem, AND NO SERMON! a fair practical 
comment upon what had been the reflections of the morning. 
Our visit was to the Minster, and not the town, and even had 
the infliction been repeated, we had intended passing as much of 
the day with it as we could. 

The day had cleared—the mists were all gone—and a blue 
afternoon ‘sky, with a faint tint of coming twilight, showed the 
tower in cle: arly defined beauty when next we saw ite The sun 
had set behind the surrounding houses, but it threw up a part- 
ing gleam on the rich pinnae ‘led towers of the western front, 
and here and there the more lofty parts of the building elowed 
with a bright amber hue. We enfered the garden in which it 
partly stands, with its surrounding erections generally in good 
keeping, and its beautiful cluster of grey ivy-covered miniature 
arches. © Another pre-eminent beauty w hich York Minster 
possesses over most others, is in the superiority of its many 
different points of view. There is no sacrifice of the rest to 
one magnificent — leaving the remaining whole as a sort of 
large hack door to the other. As you walk round it, each 
successive point of view is a sublime picture. [t is like seeing 
a procession of cathedrals pass one after the other. Towards 
the eastern end, on one side, there is an evil which is often 
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found to eNIst 1 the newhbourhood ol nob le burtldings- a 
number of houses that barely leave space for a Carriage LO pitss 
he ‘tween the enthedral and themselves. We loneed for a 

oiant's powe r, aided by a huge batterme-rant, to Pett at them, 

Surely with so many idle canons they nueht muanaee better. 

Before we had completed the cireuit, the windows were all 
iHHiminated from within, though faintly, seen afta time when 
the division between day and night seemed vet undecided, 

Avnin we were within the walls, now darkened by couiig 
shadows, which the partial tlumin tion of gas was insufficient to 
penetrate, adding mystery to that which had been beauty, and 
investing the acination with power to create another, anal 
even more magnificent, world out of that which im the dity havc 
been palpable to sight. The paimted windows eleamed. like 
gems in contrast with the black stone tht enclosed them: 
here and there a long stream of light shone across the paveiucnt, 

as it some spirit had Ppusse cl, leaving token of its ¢ dikos track. 
The choir was crowded to excess- —pews filled— steps thronge d, 

up to the very rail around the communion table. “The cho- 
risters and lay clerks were all assembled ; their snowy-white 
surplices contrasted well with the rich hia carved work, 
and the bright crimson cushions that formed their back @round. 

Beautiful was it to wateh the fading away of daylight through 
the storied windows— the successive lights and shadows wander- 
Hig at intervals over various parts of the buil ling, till all trace 
of day was gone, aud artificial light alone rendered visible the 
choir filled with its closely pont as scmiblage of expectant p wople. 

The organ again sent forth its volumes of sound, which agam 
Hoated over the heads of the multitude like vast clouds of 
Incense ascending from some mighty altar. When the anthem 
was about to beein, there was a eveneral move towards the 
centre. The music selected for the anthem was a quartette 
from one of Mozart's operas. It was done “exeellent well.” 
At its close there was a slight though universal movement, and 
a sound that seemed like the release of suj ppressed breath; and 
the crowd again receded towards the communion table. The 
usual prayers, said over in the ordinary tone, followed, and 
my olunt: ily we looked towards the forest bugle. It was no 
longer visible, but the very thought of it was as a fresh breeze 
passing over ‘the brow. It was no longer visible; but the 
spell was again at work. The roof was suck lenly withdrawn, 

and there were the starry heavens to “declare the glory of 
Giod, aud the firmament to shew forth his m lghty work.” We 
were with the she ‘pherd poet, tending his Hoe k by ‘night— -listen- 
ig to his divine utieranee of spre Linh 5 harmonious Os thos se of 


the stars, his j Mspiraiion, when they sing their hymus of praise 
to him who gave to them, and all, a universal voice wherewith 
to utter forth a song of beauty and of love. We were with 





those of Bethlehem, who out 





Porphyria. 48 
of darkness hailed a heht that 
heralded the comme ‘ Glory to God in the highest, and peace 
on carth and eood-will amonest men’ We were with the 
unearthly child in its midnight wanderimes, nestled closely to 
the bosom of its mother: we Listened with her to the night 


breezes, lest they should whisper a tale of gabene we looked 
? > . . . 
upward to the stars to be their silent yo rring @uide to 


their haven, Keypt.—And he whom she had onarded so tende rly 


r himself to be the guard, the guide, the ‘lamp unto 


WilO Wii 
Our leet, the liehit UlitoO Our path,” however broken suena deso- 
we were with 


late the wilderness, however dark the aig he 
him in his lonely wanderings amongst the Judean mountams, 
when he retired apart to 


or on the shores of the sea of Galilee, 
commune with his own heart, to be with the Father of his spirit 
in seeret, to muse on the workings of the mighty plan which 
he had formed for the regeneration of mankind, to gather 
streneth and calmmess for the work which he had to do, im 
the stillness and beanty of the night. We were with him 
when that work was finished —when the spirit was rendered 
“unto God who eave it.” But though darkness << ‘al vary 
in wloom, he had “ brought life and inmnortality to hight’ 

throughout the earth. Again was the love of tii seal’ 
for blessines on the de parting crowd. They had been subdued 
by the service, and went their way slowly and sile ntly. As we 
watched their figures ehding along the aisles, they seemed 
spiritualized by what they had heard, and looked Tike the 


shadows of the bodies that bad entered. We lingered—lingered 
co of the 


till warned away: one more look in which the 
MALE ally 


buele, and the Hany associations it liad awakened, s 
mingled. Never since has the recollection of one come with- 
out the other—they are linked for ever mm our imemory 5; and 
when dwelling on that one da ives delight, never do we forget 10 
hee that blessing for others that. we ourselves e njyoyed through 


the agency of York Minster and its forest bugle 
ae 


PORPHYRIA. 


Tut. rain set early i to-night : 
Phe sullen wind was soon awake— 
It tore the el bi-tOps down for Spite, 
And did its worst to vex the lake: 
I histe ed, with heart fit to break, 
When glided in Porphyria: strangle 
She shut the cold out and the storas, 
And kneeled and made the cheerless crate 
laze Uy}, and all the collage Wart 5 
Which done, she rose, and from her form 
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Porphyria. 


Withdrew the dripping cloak and shawl, 

And laid her soiled gloves by ; untied 
Her bat and let the damp hair fall, 

And, last, she sate down by ny side 
Aud called me. When no voice replied, 
She put my arm about her waist, 

And made her smooth white shoulder bare, 
Aud all her yellow hair displaced, 

And, stooping, made my cheek lie there 
And spread o’er all her yellow hair, 
Murmuring how she loved me—she 

Too weak, for all ber heart’s endeavour, 
To set its struggling passion free 

From pride, and vainer ties dissever, 
And give herself to me for ever : 

But passion sometimes would prevail ; 

Nor could to-night’s gay feast restrain 
A sudden thought of one so pale 

Kor love of her-~and all in vain ; 

And she was come through wind ant 1 rain, 
Be sure I looked up at her eyes 

Proud—very proud—at last I knew 
Porphyria worshipped me: surprise 

Made my heart swell, and still it grew 
While 1 debated what to do. 

That moment she was mine,—mine, fair 
Perfectly pure and good: I fouud 
A thing to do, and all her hair 
In one long yellow string IT wound 
Three times her little throat around 
And strangled her, No pain felt she— 
I am quite sure she felt no pain. 
As ashut bud that holds a bee 

I wanly oped her hids—again 
Laughed the blue eyes without a stain. 
And I untightened next the tress 

About her neck—her cheek once more 
Blushed bright beneath my burning kiss ; 

I propped her head up as before, 

Only, this time my shoulder bore 

Her head—which droops upon it still ; 
The smiling rosy little head ! 

So glad it has its utmost will ; 

That all it scorned at once is fled, 

And T, its love, am gained instead, 
Porphyria’s love : she guessed not lever 
Her darling, one wish would be heard. 


And thus we sit together now 


And all night long we have - stirred ,— 
And yet God has not said a word ! 








JOHANNES AGRICOLA. 


ANTINOMIANS, so denominated for rejecting the Law as a thing of no 
use under the Gospel dispensation ; they say, that good works doe 
not further, nor evil works hinder salvation: that the ehild of God 
cannot sin, that God never chastiseth hin, that murder, drunken- 
ness, &c. are sinsin the wicked but not im him, that the child of grace 
being once assured of salvation, afterwards never doubte th......that 
God doth not love any man for bis holiness, that sanctification is no 
evidence of justification, &c. Pontanus, in his Catalogue of Heresies, 


ph 99 


says John Agricola was the author of this sect, A.D. 1535."— Diclion- 
ary of all Rehgions, 1704. 
THere’s Heaven above: and night by night 
I look right through its gorgeous roof—- 
Nosuns and moons though e’er so bright 
Avail to stop me :—splendor-proof 
I keep the broods of stars aloof: 
For I intend to get to God... 
lor ’tis to God I speed so fast ! ! 
or in God’s breast, my own abode, 
Those shoals of dazzling glory past, 
I lay my spirit down at last. 
I lie—where T have always lain, 
God smiles—as he has always smiled ;— 
I:re suns and moons could wax and wane, 
[re stars were thundergirt, or piled 
The heavens . . . God thought on me Is child, 
Ordained a life for me—arrayed 
Its circumstances, every one 
To the minutest . .. ay, God said 
This head this hand should rest upon 
Thas,—e re he fashioned star or sun! 
And having thus created me, 
Thus rooted me, he bade me grow— 
Guiltless for ever, like a tree 
That buds and blooms, nor seeks to know 
A law by which it prospers so : 
But sure that thought and word and deed 
All go to swell his love for me— 
Me—made because that love had need 
Of something irrevocably 
Pledged solely its content to be. 
Yes, yes,—a tree which must ascend- 
No poison-gourd foredoomed to rie : 
I have God’s warrant, could I blend 
All hideous sins, as in a cup,— 
To drink the mingled venoms up, 
Secure my nature will convert 
The dr: aught to blossoming gladness fast : 
While sweet daws turn to the rourd’s hurt, 
And bloat, and while they bloat it, blast— 
As from the first its lot was cast, 
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For as I lie, smiled on, full fed 
With unexhausted blessedness,— 
I gaze below on Hell’s fierce bed, 
"And those its waves of flame oppress, 
Swarming in ghastly wretchedness, 
Whose like on earth aspired to be 
One altar-smoke,—so pure !—to win 
If not love ike God's love to me, 
At least to keep his anger in 
Aud all their striving turned to sin! 
Priest, doctor, hermit, monk grown white 
With prayer: the broken he wrtenh hun, 
The martyr, the wan accolyte, 
The incense-swinging child... undone 
Before God fashioned star or sun ! 
God—whom I praise . . . how could [praise 
If such as P might understand, 
Make out, and reckon on fis ways, 
And bargain for his love, and stand, 
Paying a price, at his right-hand ? 





RIENZI.* 


Ivy is not our present purpose to attempt any an: ysis of the 
characteristic merits of the prince of our living noy elists. We 
hope to take some oceasion to do so ere long. All that the 
reader must expect of us now, is a brief account of a work 
which is certainly not inferior to any of its predecessors, either 
in conception, execution, or in the tone of sentiment by which 
if Is perv le ry 

Mr. Bulwer has kept a closely to history; the cireum- 
stanees and the catastrophe of his novel are all to be found in 
Gibbon and Sismondi. Ile has indeed given to Rienzi a noble- 
minded wife and an iteresting sister, bsestth very be autiful erea- 
tions, but neither of them. influene ing his actions or his fate im 
any degree. The novelist differs from modern historians as to 
the charaeter and motives of his hero; and whoever has been 
dissatisfied with the cold sneer of Gibbon, as he recounts. the 
mighty revolution worked by one man, yet blames that man as 
the canse of the wreek which: ensued, will be pleased to find 
in fiction what will appear to him a more just and philosophi- 
val view of the progress of events. Such a mind will be dis- 
posed to agree with Mr. Bulwer, that the moral to be learned 
‘rom the latte of Rienzi is not the common and hacknied one, 
ofa warning veainst ambition and pride, but the important 
truth that, ‘a people must trust, not to individuals, but them- 
selves: th: at there is no sudden be ap from servitude to liberty ; 


. lie 2 _ , . y . 
sin Rienzi, the Last of the trbunes. By the Author of Eugene Aram, Last Davs 
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that it is to institutions, not to men, that they must look for 
reforms that last beyond the hour; that their own passions are 
the real de ‘spots they should subdue—their own reason the true 
regenerator of abuses. 

The Roman popul: we of the fourteenth century was at the 
same time ferocious and cowardly. Phe seat of the Papal go- 
vermment was removed to Avignon. The ereat barons held 
themselves independent of authority and law, and, maintaining 
fortitied castles and foreign mereenaries, were constantly at 
open war with each other, and united only im oppressimne ani 
pillaging the pe ople. Besides these domestic af mts, and be- 
sides hordes of robbers who infested all the pub ie ways and 
were treque tly in the pay of the barons, a still more formi- 
dable species of freebooters ravs wed the land under the name 
of © Free Companie s, who hesiegved cities and laid the country 
waste, for the avowed purpose of plunder. Walter de Montreal, 
one of their most eclebrated leaders exereised considerable in- 
uence over the political events of the age. While Venice, 
Florence, and Milan, were fast advancing in wealth and civi- 
lization, Rome seemed only to sp cpr and its people 
‘“unblest by laws, unvisited by art, were strangers at onee to 
the ehiv: alry of a warlike, to the @races of a peaceful, people.’ 
lt was with a 2 me ce like this, that Rome was suddenly raised 
to the dignity of a free and we Il-coverned state by the energy 
of one man; and it was is the vices and ignorance of that same 
populace that she was as suddenly plunged again ito anarehy 
and barbarism. 

Rienzi, whose genius effected so wonderful though so short- 
lived a reformation, was the son of obscure parents, living in a 
despised quarter of the city. They painfully proc ured for their 
son the means of a liberal education. tle studied history, 
rt lodue nee, the ane lent marbles and - inuseripts, and began to 
ask, ** W here are now these Romans? their v irtue, their jus- 
tice, their power?) Why was L not born in those hap py times ?” 
lle was relieved from extreme poverty, by obtaining, either 
through tag or his own merit, the office of apostolic notary, 
which, while it gave hima respeetable station and the means 
of suliciebenen. pans him acquamted with many of the vices 
and abuses of the state. The assassmation of a brother, and 
the impunity of the murderers, contributed to form what soon 
became the ruling passion of lus mind. fle was gifted by 
hature with extraordinary eloquence, a comm nding person, 
and a noble countenance. Tle began to harangue the people, 
to tell them of the aneient glory and freedom of Rome,—and to 
exhibit in various parts of the city emble mye pictures, all 
tending to the point of rousing in them the desire for libe Thy. 
13 a series of such c Hlorts he sueee ode dl in awake ming this de- 
sire in them. By dexterous management he got the church on 
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his side: and at length, taking advantage of the absenee of 
Stephen Colonna and the principal nobles, he summoned the 
whole people to a great meeting. Che result was, his complete 
success. He proclaim: d a new constitution, and a set of wise 
and beneficial laws. The people would have made him king, 
but he chose the ancient title of Tribune. ‘The nobles, on their 
hasty return, found the gates shut and the walls manned, and 
were finally obliged to vield to the * CGiood State.” Their 
castles were dismantled, their mercenaries banished ; the rob- 
hers disappeared “ trade, ease, wealth, were restored : the law ~ 
were administered with the most perfeet impartiality ; all the 
abuses of the state were reformed ; all [taly acknowledged the 
Tribune and his government; foreign states respected hin; 
Petrarch celebrated him. He maintained an extraordinary 
degree of pomp and parade, and is said to have meensed = the 
nobles by is haughtiness and pride. He discovered a con- 
spiracy among them to assassinate him, and pardoned the 
conspirators after sentence of death had been pronounced on 
them. Still further incensed by the humiliation of deing 
pardoned, they next appeared in open insurreetion, but he 
conquered them in battle. One battle, however, was quite 
enough for the Roman people; they would neither fight again, 
hor pay taxes to support mercenary troops. At the most eritical 
moment the chureh deserted him, sentenee of exeommnu- 
nication was pronounced against him, and the nobles sue- 
ceeded in regaining their power. After seven months only of 
a most beneficent sway, Rienzi was obliged to tly trom the city, 
and to abandon the people to worse than their old oppressions, 
if worse could be. He wandered about the world tor seven 
years, part of the time being spent in prison at Avignon; till 
at length, the Pope, unable to quell the turbulence and anarchy 
of Rome, sent him back to the people, who had never ceased 
to regret him, with the title of Senator. He ruled again, as 
wisely and successfully as before, but only for four months. 
On again attempting to lay a tax on the people, they rose 
against him, and he was massacred in the act of haranguine 
them from the stairs of the capitol. | | 
A few extracts will give some idea of the skilful manner in 
which Mr. Bulwer has worked upon the materials of whieh so 
very slight a sketch has here been attempted. The following 
scene introduces Rienzi to the reader :— | 


_ “Tt was on a summer evening that two youths might be seen walk- 
ing beside the banks of the Tiber, not far from that part of its wind- 
ine course which sweeps by the base of Mount Aventine. The path 
they had seiected was remote and tranquil, It was only at a distance 
that were seen the scattered and squalid houses that bordered the 
river, from amidst which arose, dark and frequent, the high roof and 
enormous towers which marked the fortified mansion of some Roman 
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baron, On the one shade the river, rehired thre cCucrages of the fisher. 
men, rose Mount Janieutur, dark with messive foliage, from which 
vleamed, ul Prec ie cut beat vals, the wre walls of many a cust Hated 
pal Co, a re the Sp Ires une columns Of @ Tauren real cl ts hes: aot} the 
otl er spite , thre clese ried Aventine rose al ruapet and sfee tr, 4 overed With) 


thick brushwood + while, on the hareht, from coucealed but uumer- 
ous convents, rolled, not unmusically, along the quiet landseape and 
the mppling waves, the sound of the holy be i. 

“Of the young men introduced in this scene, the elder, who might 
have somewhat passed his twentieth year, was of a tall aud: even com- 
manding stature, and there was that va his presence remarkable aud 
even noble, despite the homeless of his garb, whieh cousisted of the 
long, loose gown, and the plam tune, both of dark grey serge, whieh 
distinguished, at that tune, the dress of the humbler scholars who tre- 
queuted the monasteries for such rode Knowledge as then vielded ia 
scanty return for intense ton. Elis ceuntenanece was handsome, ane 
would have been rather eay than thoughtful in its expression, but for 
that vague and abstracted dreamiess of eve which so usually denotes 
a propeusity to reverie and contemplation, and betrays that the past 
or future is more congenial to the mind within than the enjoyment 
and action of the present hour, 

* The younger, who was yet a boy, had nothing striking i his ap- 
pearance or countenance, unless an expression of great sweetness and 
ventleness could be so called ; and there was somethiuig almost feo 
nine i the tender deference with which he appeared to listen to bis 
companion. His dress was that usually worn by the hunibler classes, 
though somewhat neater, perhaps, and newer; and the fond vanity of 
a mother meht be detected 1 the care with whieh the long and silky 
ringlets had been smoothed and parted as they escaped from his eap 
and flowed midway down lis shoulders. 

“As they thus sauntered on, beside the whispering reeds of the 
river, each with his arm round the form: of his comrade, not euly in 
their manner and gait, but in them youth and evident atllection, there 
was aerace and sentiment about the brothers—for such their con- 
nextion=—-which elevated the lowlmess of thet ppuareut condition. 
—vol.t. p.3. 


They talk as they go along of their hopes and aspirations. 
The elder already dreams of patriotism; the younger has 
humbler projects ‘the mew boat, the holiday cress, anid the 
cot removed to a quarter more seeure from the oppression of 
the barons, and such distant pietares of love as a dark eye 
and a merry lip conjure up to the vagie sentiment of a boy. 
They separate; the elder remembermge he has to return to the 
convent for a imanuseript. ‘Phe boy employs himself while 
winting for his return, in weaving a wreath of tlowers for his 
sister Trene. Tle is suddenly surrounded by a party of horse 
men, belonging to the Orsini, involuntarily mixed with therm 
ma fray with a troop of the rival house of Colonna, and killed 
mm the pursnit whieh ensues by one of the sons of Stephen 
Colonna. His brother only arrives in time te see him pinned 
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to the earth by the deadly spear, to Hing himself down by his 
side, and to appeal to the old noble who rides up at the moment. 


“*Ttismy brother, noble Stephen, a boy, a mere child!—the best— 
th Ww mildest ! sec how his blood dabbles the prass ‘ back, bac k—y our 
horse's hoofs are in the stream! Justice, my lord, justice ;—you are a 


great man, 
«Who slew him? an Orsini, doubtless ; you shall have justice.’ 


99 


But it is found that Gianni Colonna was the murderer. 


You slew him !? erted Rienzi, in a voice of thunder, starting 
from the ground. ‘Justice then, my Lord Stephen, justice 5 you 
promised me justice and T will have it!” 

“*My poor youth,” said the old man compassionately, «you should 
have had justice against the Orsim, but see you not this has been an 
error? LT do not wonder you are too grie ‘ved to listen to reason now, 
" e must make this up to you.’ 

‘And let this pay for masses for the boy’s soul ; T grieve me much 
sie the aceident, said the younger Colonna, flinging dewe a purse of 
wold. © Ay, see us at the palace next week young Cola—next week.’ 

“ ‘ Rienzi made no reply, ‘he did not heed or hear 
hin—dark and stern thoughts, thoughts in which were the germ of 
umighty revolution, were at his heart. Ile woke from them with a 
start, us the soldiers were now arranging their bucklers so as to make 
a kind of bier for the corpse, and then burst into tears as he fiercely 
motioned them away, and clasped the clay to his breast till he was 
literally souked with the oozing blood, 

«The poor child’s garland hi ad not dropped from his arm even when 
he fell, and, entangled by his dress, it still clung around him, It 
was a sight that reealled to Cola all the oe ntleness, the kind heart, 
aid winning graces of his only brother—his only friend! It was a 
sieht that ah ae to make yet more inhuman the untimely and 
nmerited fate of that innocent boy. «My brother! my brother!’ 
croaned the survivor; © how shall T meet our mother ?—how shall I 
meet even night and solitude again ?—so young, so harmless! See 
ve, sirs, he was but too gentle. And they will not give us justice, 
because his murderer was a noble and a Colonna. “And this gold, 
too—gold fora brother’s blood! Will they not ’—and the young 
man’s eyes glared lke fire—* will they not give us justice? Time 
shall show!’ So saying he bent his head over the corpse 5 his lips 
muttered, as with some prayer or invocation, and then rising, his 
hae ; was as pale as the dead beside him, but it was no longer pale 
with erwt.? 


Our next extract shall be of the time when the seed, thus 
sown, had sprung up and borne fruit. 


“Tt was the mormng of the 19th. of ’ May, the air was’ brisk and 
clear, and the sun, which had just risen, shone cheerily upon the 
glittering ¢. asques and spears of a gallant procession of armed horse- 
men, sweep through the long and principal street of Rome. The 
nheihing of the horses, the ringing of the hoofs, the dazzle of the 
vrmour, and the tossing to and fro of the standards, adorned with the 
proud tasignia of the Colonna, presented one of the vay and brillant 
spectacles peculiar to the middle aves. ; 
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sc * There was no crowd in the streets,—the citizens 
looked with seeming apathy at the procession from their half closed 
shops. 


¢ fave these Romans uo passion for slows?’ asked Montreal ; 
‘if they could be easier aniused they would be easier governed,’ 

66 Oh! Rienzi and such butfoons amuse them, we do. better—we 
terrify '”’ re eplie d Ste phic ie 

— , and so the gallant procession passed through the 
streets, and quitted the eternal erty. 

“There was a long interval of deep sthence—of gel eral calm 
throughout the whole of Rome, the shops were still but halt opened, 
no man betook himself to his business, tt was like the commencement 
of sOLDe holiday, when bcdolensa e precedes CLLYOY ibs, 

‘About noon a few small knots of men molt be seen scattered 
about the streets, Whispering ftoecach other, but soon dispe TSING 5 nna 
every Now and then a sing! C passenger, 2eneri lly habited im the loug 
robes used by the men of Lette rs, or in the still more sombre ue arb of 
monks, passed hurriedly up the street toward the church of St. Mary 


of Egypt, once the Te anple of Fortune. ‘Then, ag: in, all was solitary 
and deserted. Suddenly there was heard dhe sound of a single trumpet. 
It swelled—it gathered on the ear, Ceeco del Veechio looked up 
from his anvil. A solilary horseman passed slowly by the forge, and 


wound a long lond blast of the trumpet suspended round his neck, as 
he passed through the middle of the street. Then might you seea 
crowd, suddenly, and als by ths gic, appear em erging from every 
corner: the street became thronge cl by multitudes - but it was only by 
the tramp of their feet, and an indistinet and ‘ai murmur, that they 
broke the silence. Again the horseman wound hts trump, as ¢ ommand- 
ing attention, and as the note ceased, he cried aload—* Friends and 
Romans! to-morrow at dawn of day let each man find himself 
unarmed before the church of St. Angelo. -Cola di Rienzi convenes 
the Romans to provide for the good state of Rome.’ A shout that 
seemed to shake the bases of the seven Inlls, broke forth at the end of 
this brief exhortation ; the horseman rode slowly on, and the crowd 
followed.—This was the commencement of the revolution ! 


cee * The sun had long risen, and the crowd had lone been 
assembled before the church door, and in vast streams along every 
street that led to it; *  * the gate of the church opene ale the 


crowd gave way on -eitbiet side, and preceded by three of the young 
nobles of the inferior order, be ‘aring standards of alle vorical design, 
depicting the triumph of Liberty, Justic e, and C onc ord, forth issued 
Rienzi, ¢ 1: ad in complete armour, the helmet alone excepted, His 
face was pale with watching and intense excitement—buat stern, grave, 
and solemnly composed, and Its expression so repelled any voe ife TOUS 
and vulear burst of fechig, that those who beheld it hushed the shout 
on their lips, and stitled, hy a simultaneous cry of re proof, the vratu- 
lations of the crowd behind, — Side by side with Rienzi, moved Rai- 
mond Bishop of Orvielto; and behind, marching two by two, fol- 
lowed il hundred meneat-ariwis, In comple te sile ‘nee the ‘procession 
ve gun its wi ay, wot, as it approached the Capitol, the awe of the 
crowd vr adually vanis hed, and thousands upon thousands of voices 
rent the air with shouts of exaltation and jov, 
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«Arrived at the foot of the great stairease, which then made the 
principal ascent to the square of the Capitol, the procession halted ; 


aud as the crowd tilled up that vast space im front——-adorned aud hal- 


lowed by mania of the most bbsatye stuic columus of the temples ol old, om 
Rieuzi addressed the populace, whom he had suddenly elevated imto 


‘A People.’ —vol. x ). JOY, 


lt is impossible within the limits of so short a notice as this 
bhytisd Ye 1 COnVeYV all adequate idea of Nina dj Rasselli, the 
wife of Rienzi. We shall not imake the attempt. There ts 
room, but for one more extract the death seene. We imtest 
premise that Villani, one of the assassins, was the son of Walter 
de Montreal, the chief of the ¢ Great Company’ who had been 
executed ly the Tribune. 

<< Beware, lest the Senator escape discutsed,’ cried a voice behind 
—it was Villan’s. ‘Phe concealing load was torn from lis head— 
Rienzi stor d revealed ! 

“*L von the Senator! he said in a loud voice. © Who dare touch 
the Representative of thie people a 

Phe mulutude were round him iu aa instant. Not led, but ra- 
ther hurried and whirled along, the Senator was borne to the place of 
the Liou. With the jatense glare of the bursting flames, the grey 
image reflected a larid light, and glowed (that grim and solemn mo- 
vument!) as if itself of fire ! 

« There arrived, the crowd gave way, terrified by the greatness of 
their vietun. Silent he stood, and turned his face around; nor could 
the squalor of his garb,*nor the terror of the hour, ver the proud 
enrich of detection, abate the majesty of his mien, or reassure the cou- 
rage of the thousands who gathered, gazing round him. The whole 
Capitol wrapped ia fire, hebted with ghastly pomp the immense mul- 
titaude. Downthe lone vista ef the streets extended the tiery lierlit 
and the harried throng, till the crowd closed with the cleaming stand- 
ards of the Colonna —the Orsini—the Savellit) Tfer true tyrants were 
marching mto Rome! As the sound of their approaching horns aud 
trumpets broke upon the burning air, the mob seemed to regain their 
courage, Rienzi prepared to speak ; his first word was as the sivnal 
of his own death, . 

“<*Die, tyrant!’ eried Ceceo del Vecchio: and he plunged his 
dageer hh the Si nator’s breast. 

“*Die, executioner of Montreal!’ muttered Villani; «thas the trust 
is fulfilled ! and his was the second stroke. Then as he drew back, 
and saw the artisan ia all the drunken fury of his brute passion toss- 

ny up his cap, shouting aloud, aud spurning the fallen lion; the 
youn man gazed upon him with alook of withering and bitter scorn, 
and said, whale he sheathed his blade, and slowly turned to quit the 
crowd, Pool, miserable fool! fhow and these at least had no blood of 


= ; ; , 
kindred to avenge ! 


‘They heeded not lis words, they saw him uot depart 3 for as Rienzi 
without a word, without a groan fell to the earth,—as the roaring 
waves of the multitude closed over himj—a voice shrill, sharp, and 
wild, was heard above all the clamour. At the casement of the palace 
(the eosement of hey bridal ehanrbx i) Nina stood ! through the flames 
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that burst below and around, ber fires ane outstretched arias lone 


visible! Bie yet the sound of that thrilling ery pas ssed from the air, 
down with a michty crash thuudercd that whole wing of the Capitol, 
a blackened and smoulde ring mass.’’—vol. i. p. S50. 
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A LETTER TO DANIEL O?CONNELL, ESQ., M.P., 

ON THE EXCLUSIVE AGITATION OF PEERAGE REFORM. 
TO DANIEL O'CONNELL, ESQ. M.-P. 

le you feel anythine of the ambition of the Tate Em 
peror of Russta to see your name in the Mnelish newspapers, 
if must be — eratified. One can searecely see any 
thine else. Whie or Tory, morning or evening, daily or 
weekly, they all exhibit the ceaseless mareh of columms after 
columns upon O'¢ ‘onmell. You are the pivot of our polities. AT! 
publications, from octavo ‘Vindications of the ¢ ‘onstitution ” 
to unstamped Hy-leaves of Republicanism ; all = pein af 
meetings, whether convivial, electoral, agricultural, or sacer- 
dotal, from Land’s End to John O'Groat’s; are full, for esis or 
vituperation, of the great Trishmau. ‘The press, the platform, 
and the presbyte ry, ce Nebrate ** [Lim first, Winn last, [linn midst, 
and without end.’ 

[need not tell you that the smallest portion of this celebrity, 
of this absorbing attention, is owin e to your character, powers, 
and dese Tts. Add iPess Tne YOU as i now do under pel hie COU) 1 
zance, Lam at liberty to speak freely of yourself to yours elf 
and in a manner which mioht bear the iaput: ition, pe hi ups of 
eross rudeness, perhaps of gross tlattery, were it adopte “loan 
personel intercourse. You are not landed because you are the 
first Orator of which the British Emipire can boast; nor have 
I ever seen a correct and critical appreciation of that wonderful 
power by which you can enthral the souls of any assembly that 
is not hardened against the charm by some sinister interest 
which Is supposed to be at stake. The promptness, the shrewd- 
Hess, and the versatility ; the skilful eradation, the bold eon- 
trast, and the well-timed burst of impassioned appeal; the 
consummate art which is true nature: these have been noted, 
though only in a rough and undiseriminatine eriticisim: but 
the poetical individuality whieh really makes you what you are, 
and would have separ ated you frome ommon nied had you live al 
inthe most quiet and stagnant times ; which has been the souree 
of your most general or most remote nolitical aspirations 5 and 
ve twhich often, with your fiercest invective, blends some imomen- 
1: iry emotion or allusion stealine upon the ear like swe MUSIC 
through the gloom and storm ofa winter’ night: this las been 
searcely heeded, though by all who look through argument to 


genius, and throus rh polities to humanity, it is what has been 
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most deeply telt, Nor is your name rife in the world for what 
von have dene anymore than for what you are. even sueh 
vehievements as yours, worth all the laurels that mere warriors 
ever won, do vot permanently mseribe the olory of a Liberator 
on sands that are washed by the never-resting tides of human 
interest, and that require every twelve hours anew inscription to 
replace that which has been obliterated. Who talks of Clark- 
son now! The Emaneipator of Trish Catholies might’ have 
tuken his place m oblivion heside the Emancipator of African 
slaves, did not his continued activity make us feel his presence. 

And you do make your presence felt, from Derrynane to 
Dublin, from Treland to England, and through all the extent 
of newspaper ubiquity. Your letters of the last month would 
fillavolume. You are the world’s ‘ Constant Correspondent.” 
I iutst postpone awhile the maim purpose for which | now ad- 
dress you, to make a few remarks on two of your recent 
epistles. 

Considerme the provocation, you have used Sir Francis 
Burdett gently and generously. ‘tle seems to have presented 
himself to your huagination, uttering words with which your 
priests have not prevented your becoming acquainted, ‘ L have 
been young, and now am old.” The Electors of Westminster 
have a stern duty to perform, and [ trust they will perform it 
uuflinchingly, but not unfeelmely. 


‘© Let's carve him as a dish fit for the gods : 
Not hew him as a carease for the liunds.’’ 


Ihe cannot rae-be what he has been. Nor, while the 
drivellings of imbecility are shroudedj—yes, even in spite of 
the cold-hearted factiousness that, for its paltry purposes, drags 
them before the public, shrouded hy ourselves from our own 
minds, never let the Burdett of former days be forgotten. 
If already, ‘being dead while yet he lives,” it is only his 
memory that can be consecrated, then consecrated be. his 
paamariak*+ and the more sacredly in our minds if it fail from his 
own. Lt is worse than absurd to undervalue him, as some of 
our liberal journals now attect to do. There was nou in him: 
clear principle, high feeling, and sineleness of purpose : all 
sega tmnes’ Hlustrious by the times of trial during which 
he rai his glorious career. For years he eas the cause of 
Reform, and his haud alone upheld the hatiner around which 
ms omg ae of Westunmster. Thousands of us there 
are who should never have heen what we are Wee ‘ 
ne a9 gen he concentrated all the ee 
ecling upon the sinele essenti; Des Fake oN 
and ie a eid mana Sane = — ey pata 

| prompted eloquence, 
but at leneth burst forth ; —_ long burned as in a shrine, 
eth burst forth and wrapped the temples of corruption 
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ina consuming blaze. Future Representiutiye of Westminster ! 
in their name, PE thank your forbearance. 

Your re ply td those who tenant the dunweons of St. Pel; Ll, 
until usurped authority dismisses them perhaps to a narrower 
abode, | read with ditterent emotions. You did not well, in 
my opinion, to take the oeeasion to leeture them upon the folly 
of Republicanism. You tell them that France has not enough 
of political knowledge, of political morals, or of religion, to 
hecome a Republic. And how are they to be acquired ¢ Have 
you not unwittingly patronized the old sophisin, the vicious 
circle of tyrannic al apology, that men must wait for free 
institutions until they have previously acquired those virtues 
of freemen which are the exelusive produce of such imstitu- 
tions? It is quite as true that imstitutions make men as it ts 
that men make institutions. Hf but one virtue grow under the 
yoke—viz. the determination to break that yoke from the 
neck, it is all that should be expected. France las advanced 
no little beyond this port, even on the most unfavourable 
estimate. She is now paying the penalty of a single blunder, 
and when the opportunity recurs, it is not likely to be re- 
peated, 

But to return from this digression to the causes of your 
present unparalleled prominence ; it is not so much to be found 
in what you are, or what you have done, nor even im your 
unceasing public efforts, as in the singular and most commiand- 
ing position which you occupy, m consequence of the peculiar 
state of political party. Your notoriety is the index of real 
power. Without office, rank, title, or large possessions, | you 
are indisputably the most important on rson in the empire. The 
Tories are infuriate with you as the most formidable of their 
foes. The Whigs feel the necessity of your support; many of 
the Radicals regard you as their leader. At the head of your 
frish phalanx you uphold a vovernment which the Court, the 
Peerage, and the Church have alike deterimned upon destroy- 
ing. Did men conform their conduct to realities rather than 
to mere external symbols, to you there would be the bending 
of knees and the presentation of petitions. No wonder that 
your name is ever in our eyes and ears, No wonder that the 
opinions you hold, the plans you propose, the advice you offer, 
are the subject of earnest attention, Nor will you think it 
strange that one who, like yourself, glories in bemg a Radical 
Reformer, should be moved only the more strongly by his 
admiration of the extent of your powers, and his satisfaction at 
the extent of your influence, to express with the same frank- 
ness his dissent from you, hie apprehension, and his remon- 
strance. For all these | perceive reason ii your recent advice 
to the Radicals of Great Britain on the subject of Peerage 
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Reform, indicating a policy which, as you strenuously recom. 
mend, it may be assumed you imtend to pursue. 

| demur in the first place to your scheme of Reforms; but, 
secondly, and far more strongly to your proposed postpone- 
nent of all other considerations to this oue topic. 

You are, no doubt, ready to promote, with heart and soul, 
any plan which can be shown to you to be more eHicient than 
yourown. But it is au unfortunate circumstance that your 
notion of an elective House of Lords has already laid hold of 
the public mind, and may require a prolonged discussion to 
dislodge it. Mr. Roebuck’s scheme seems to me far more 
practicable and more efheient. — Elis proposition is to reduce 
the veto of the Lords upon a bill which has passed the Com- 
mons, to a single exercise ; so that if the Commons again deter- 
mine upon a measure which has been rejected by the Lords, it 
forthwith (having received the royal assent) becomes law. This 
plan would simply delay any measure of improvement adopted 
by our representatives for one Session. However beneficial the 
change, it: inplies the least quantum of individually-annoyime 
interference that perhaps everaccompumted any nnportant reform, 
There would be no alteration in the constitution of the House 
of Peers. The hereditary dignities, and the relative positions 
of the members of the upper House, would remain as they are. 
The peers of the empire would not become elective; the Scotch 
and trish peers would not cease to be elective; the former 
would still be chosen, as at present, for the duration of Parlia- 
ment,—the latter for lite; and even the bishops eed not be 
disturbed. ‘Phe entire good aseribed to a second chamber by 
tis apologists would continue to be realized. There would be 
the drag upon the wheels of the chariot of huprovement, 
cheeking the rapidity of their movement, and only deprived of 
the power of bringing them to a complete stand-still. Your 
plan, on the other hand, would be felt as an intolerable 
nuisance by every individual peer. It would sirip him of all 
authority whatever, except as he could obtaim it by means of a 
process to which he would feel it a deg ‘adation to submit. 
The peers of the empire would be levelled with those of Scot- 
land and treland. The chureh would be deprived of a species 
of representation, by which it seems to set much store,—and 
the ** mitred front” compelled to betake itself to holy privacy, 
or to be tried, for a fit, by some of the cloven hoofs that beset 
the hustings. And of all this irritation, what would be the 
result ¢ Asecond chamber net much better than the present. 
Phe election would only be lke the striking a special jury on 
the old sy sleuiy W hich llLorne ‘booke compared toa free choice of 
a dozen oranges out of a box which was full of rotten ones. You 
propose adding 180 peers to the present number; never allowing 
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the total to be below 500: and the eleetive house to consist of 
150 meinbers. As there are now 620, here would be G50 
rejected candidates ; most of them perhaps of the old stoe k, 
and feeling all the irritation of complete and permanent degra- 
dation. And who would the new ones be? Junior branches 
of the present peerage ; aristocratic Commoners; men whose 
nabits and associations would give the new house so very 
strone a resemblance to the old, as that the country 
would not much felicitate itself upon the change. Tf the popu- 
lar choice were to creafe a peer, the plan would be somewhat 
mended. Yet this would only give us a cumbrous mae shinery 
of two houses, to do the work for which one would. be : 
simpler and fitter instrument; and it nplies, moreover, a 
trenching upon the royal prerogative. Your scheme intro- 
duces so much of demoerac y, as must re ander it most offensive 
to the peerage 5 while it is not less obnoxious to the enemies of 
aristocracy, by the manger im which i proposes to widen and 
perpe (uate that burden and bane of the community. 

It is very premature at present to enter mto the details of : 
plan, but it may not be unwise to discuss the prime iples on 
which any plan ‘should be based. That of Mr. Roebueck’s is 
very simple ; > if Is mere ‘ly the extension of the period of delay 
and deliberation whieh is required before a proposition passes 
into alaw. That extension may be in many cases needless, and 
in some pernicious; but gene rally it “sei ‘ at least be harmless; 
and it is buyimg off a great mischief ata cheap rate. You 
profess t Oo rest upon the principle of awicoeaclia but what 
sort of representation is that i which the choice is limited by 
the aeeident of birth, and the nomination of the sovereign ? 
Mlection there ts; but that may be a very different thing from 
representation, and is eapable ‘of being totally separated from 
i. The voters might be compelled to scleet a certam mumber 
ofinen from the front rank of the first regiment of the guards; 
and it would be as reasonable to call this representation, as the 
exercise of their suffrage upon a Peerage. ‘The elected would, 
in both cases, much more correctly represent the class to which 
they belonged, than the class by which they were appointed. 
All the eleetoral cere mony im the world, even with the addition 
of such responsibility as consists in the chance of not being 
re-elected, would not destroy those affinities which would con- 
tinwe to sever both from the mass of the people, and draw the 
one towards his fellow shoulderers of muskets, and the other 
towards his compeers in privileges and interests. You have 
confounded material distinetions, which often grow into con- 
trarieties, when you speak, as if it were one of * the principle 
of election and represe oii ition.” 

The title of your proposed Bill—* An Act for the Reform 
of the House of Lords by combining os representative principle 
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with the practice of hereditary rank and title, —is therefor 
very questionable ; but that term ean searcely be applied 10 its 
success, or, | should rather say, to its failure. When do vou 
expect to carry it? This session ?—or next year !—or the Vear 
after ?—or ever, while the Llouse of Commons is constituted as 
at present { ? You will probably say “* No” to all these Cues. 
tions, except the last, and answer that in the attirmative. Aj 
any rate there are few reformers who will differ exce pt upon the 
last question, What, then, is their best course of action? You 
have answered by anticipation ; and f shall quote the passage 
from your second letter to the ** Leeds Mereury. 


“«T therefore address the people of England, of Scotland, aud Treland 
—I call upon all real Reformers, and espec ially upon that great and 
growing Class, called Radical Reformers, who, with me, elory in the 
name, to rouse themselves from torpor—to give up lesser pursuits, 
and to rally for the commencement and the progress of these legal 
and constitutional exertions which are necessary, 1 order to obtain 
the reform of the Lords—that reform can be caused ouly by const 
tutional “ pressure from without.” We cannot expect that any 
Ministry will initiate such a Reform as this—nay, it would be folly in 
any Ministry to participate in the struggle to bring about this Reform, 
unless it shall first be called for by the unequivocal and loud voice 
of a great majority of the intellect and of the vigour of the British 
people, 

*© The task is ours—not theirs, The Ministry, in this respect must 
obey, not lead the popular impulse, until such time as that impulse 
Is so strong as to be able to remove the great obstacles to success. 

* The Reform of the Lords is the great, the radical improvement, in 
the Batish Constitution, Do you wish for an extension of the elec: 
tive franchise to universal suifrage, or, at least, to household suffrage? 
—You never can obtain the one or the other until the House of Lords 
isreformed. Do you wish to procure for every voter the protection 
of the ballot ?—You wish in vain, until the House of Lords is reformed, 
Do you see the utility of shortening the duration of the representative 
trust in the Commons 2—You must wait until after the Reform of the 
Lords, Do you desire a perfect Corporation Reform ?—You know 
you cannot get it until the House of Lords is reformed. Do you 
hone stly look for justice to the people of Ireland ?—You know that 
you will not be allowed to make one step towards that object until the 
House of Lords is reformed, 

** Brother Reformers—Brother Radicals—I appeal to your wood 
sense—to your pautriotism—to your politic al lutegrity. Do ot be led 
away from the first and greatest and most useful labour in the cause 
of Reform—that of the Lords, Do not listen to those who would 
divert your atteution to stale complaints aud modern grievances, 
alleged against the Whigs. Let as reserve these until the public 
enemy—the Tory oligars hy, is reduced into subjection, The lion of 
the fold, the lordly aristocracy, lias vowed to arrest the progress of 
every linprovement in the political state of these realms. When you 
have pared is talons and drawn his f anes, we will return to the detail 
of our grievances and constitutional deficiencies, with the certainty of 
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hemg able to achieve every needful and every uselol amehoration of 

our tHistitutiotis Iyy peaceable means, without the shulitest risk to the 
- ‘? 

social state, and without the smallest danger of revolutionary violence, 


The statement on which your exhortation is founded entirely 
blinks the present. eondition of the House of Commons. Et is 
there that the organic reforms which you enumerate are stopped 
in theireourse. The extension of the suffrage is not yet hnpe “led 
by the House of Lords, but by the House of Commons. The 
ballot is not yet rejected by the House of Lords, it is refused 
hy the Ilouse of Commons. Instead of the Lords declaring 
that the re presentative trust shall not be abridwed in its dura- 
tion, the representatives decline putting to them any such ques- 
tion, and choose to abide by the usur . ation of their predec ‘essor's 
We know we cannot eet a “6 perfeet Corporation Reform ” frou 
the Lords, but we also know that we could only obtain a very 
IMI pe feet one from the Commons: so that the question hecame 
one of degree rather than of principle. Did net Lord John 
Russell oppose the annual election of ‘Town Couneillors, 
although it already exists in) London, Norwich, and other 
large Corporations? Did not Sir John Hobhouse oppose the 
ballot in municipal elections? Do not let us lay upon the 
Lords more than belongs to them. True , we * do honestly 
look for justice to the people of Treland,” both for their sakes 
and our own; but even on this point are not the Peers justified 
by that very charitable W hig, Lord Ebrington, on the ground 
of the division of opmion being so near a balance? Might not 
a thundering majority have compelled the Peers to make that 
‘one step,” that one little step which constituted the whole 
mighty mareh of the Commons ¢ 

Suppose, were it possible, the House of Lords reformed, as 
you propose, but without any previous change in the Commons ; 
in what would our condition be better than it now is? Véar 
upper house would still be behind the Commons; and the 
Commons would still be behind the people. There would be 
the same succession of poor patchwork measures, mitigating a 
little evil, but every where leaving ample room for corruption 
to resume its dirty work. There would still be the opening for 
Toryism, by court intrigue, and by all its nefarious electioneering 
arts of bribery, influence, and mtimidation, to atte mpt, and 
perhaps accomplish its reactions, and by taking advantage of 
its intervals of power to throw us bac k to a recommencement 
of the task of Reformation. We must come at last to a House 
of Commons founded on a broader basis, chosen by a freer, 
hecause a seeret vote, and by the limitation of its term made 
nere responsible. Why not strive forthis at once? Is it wise 
to wait for it until we get a reformed House of Lords to he Ip 
us! That were something like the boy who waited for the sky 
to fall, that he might catch larks, Let us obtain a House of 
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Commons thoroughly identified with the people, and we may 
safely leave the Lords in their hands; or if we choose to keep 
that que stion in our own, may rely upon what 1s: essential to 
its being well disposed of, their hearty co-operation. 

You say ‘Swe cannot expect that any Ministry will initiate 
such a reform as this.” No, truly; we know that the present 
Ministry will oppose it; and so will any other Ministry that can 
exist in the Hlouse of Commons, until the principle of repre- 
sentation be more completely carried into practice. Nor, till 
then, can we trust that House with the reform of the Pe erage, 
How shall they accomplish the harder task who refuse the 
easier ! 7 they will not subject themselves to election by 
ballot, or by household suffrage, what shall make them bring 
down laa such a mode of choice the heredits uy legislators of the 
empire? [f they will not abridge the leneth of their own 
legislative functions to the original term, how can we expeet 
them to destroy the perpetual sathosit: y to which many of them 
aspire? Tf Ministers dare not, cannot, or will not, create the 
seventy peerst hat would be necessary to sanetion these chanves, 
why should we reckon upon the creation of one hundred and 
se venty for the purpose of remodelling the U ‘pper Liouse alto- 
vether 2 Whether ‘ pressure from without” will ever make 
them do the latter, would be best ascertained by first trying it 
upon the former. Lf agitation be needful for one or the other, 
let there be agitation, Let societies be formed, and petitions 
poured in, as you recommend, Let the political unions be 
awain called into existence; and their fearful array show the 
physical force of the eountry ready to back its moral power. 
As a lequate and etheront represe ntation must weiter such 
demonstrations unnecessary, so it seems the primary purpose 
for which they should ever be made. 

Will not your proposal to “sive up” what you most ineor- 
rectly, as L think, term ‘ lesser pursuits’ tend, instead of 
uniting Whigs and Reade als, to divide the latter amonest 
themselves? Will it not wile the distinction pointed out in 
one of Mr. Roebuck’s recent pamphlets as already existing, 
and fraught with danger ? é | 

* One broad and very muportant distinction is that between the 
Radicals of Great Britany and those of Treland. Litherto these two 
bodies have acted ta concert; but the time seems fast appreaching 
when, if care be not taken, they will pursue different ends, and act 
mdependently of each o ‘ 


“Toan Irish I ral nothing is so hideous a s Orange domination. 
Phe evils brought one the mass of the population in freland by the 
Bere eVistence of Tory Government, ean only be prope rly appre- 


cated by those 1 ho have suffered the infliction ef Or: ange rulers. The 
terror of this Orance dominion natur: ly overbears in the minds of 
the Trish Liberals all other fears. Their first great end is to ward off 
from their country this dreadful infliction ; and they feel that their 
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only hope of doing so at present is, by adhering to the Whigs. The 


late sudden Irruption of the Tories into power excited extraordinary 
They fancied two years since, 


alarm in the minds of the Trish leaders. 
marty for ever they 


that the Reform Ball had stricken down the Tory 
were, therefore, Ted by this fancied security to express wit hh vreat 
asperity their feclings agamst the Wine Suddenly made to see that 


their old and dreaded enemy still retaine ‘a ereat and a: Ingerous Power, 
they scek to ally themse Ives to the Whi ys, rin the hope of exe luding 
the far more dreadful and hated Orange man. While this terror re- 
mains, the Whigs will have no keener, no more thorough thiek-and-thin 
supporters than the Liberals of Treland ; and tins out-and-out support 
of Whig measures will induce the English Radicals to contound the 
Irish and the Whigs together. It is to be hoped, however, that the 
true interests of the English and the Trish will eventually guide the 
councils of both. The Enelish must exercise forbearance towards 
their Irish brethren, aud not too hastily judge and condemn a conduct 
which results from a dire necessity, to them unknown. And the Erish 
should bear in mind that they ae are not sufficient to maintain the 
Whigs in office. Deserted ‘by the English Radicals, they and the 
W hies united must succumb to the Toric 's3 so that the staving off of 
Orange domination depends as much upon the Radicals as the W hives, 
and the Irish Liberals should be careful not to excite, by an unscru- 
pulous support of their present Whig allies, distrust and jealousy in 
that party which must eventually rule in England.” 

No one will accuse you ofan ‘ unserupulous support” of 
the W hiors ; : but would not the evil here de prec ‘ated, be like ly to 
arise from merging all topics in the comparatively remote one 
of Peerage Reform; and meanwhile, caste into oblivion all 
“stale complaints, and modern’ erie vances,” together with 
‘the detail of constitutional deficiencies?’ Tf disunion on 
these points will let in the Tories, not less surely will they he 
letim by the disunion whieh even the agitation of Peerage 
Reform is certain to ereate. 

Indeed, while we are debating, the enemy is at the gates. 
Omens of danger are warning us on every side. Look at the 
cleetions, substituting, as fast as they fall, for every dead Whig 
a living Tory. Mark the 1: ancuage of ministerial papers, and 
ministerial candidates, and diners. How care ‘fully your prin- 
ciples are disclaimed, and how humbly is your support apolo- 
eized for. Vain is the expectancy thet present aid in keeping 
out the ‘Tories will he re paid by future co- -operation in reforin- 
ine the Lords. How will the Trish returns stand after the 
next dissolution 2? Will it he possible there to exclude Tory- 
isin to the same extent, without substituting a portion of Whig: 
AMIStOCTAC y for some of your Radical frie nds? In Eneland, the 
improvement of our corporations will afford some help; but 
the last eleetions showed the feebleness in which the Reform 

Act has left the people, and the system must needs degenerate. 
And it is essential to remember, throughout the empire, that 
ilthough Whig or Radical m: iy wmake no difference at all as to 
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preventing an immediate return of the Tories to power, yet 
that they make all the difference as to further organic reform 
both in the Lords and the Commons. They make all the 
difference as to the efficient, complete, and permanent exclu- 
sion of the Tories from power. There is no certain provi 
sion against Tory re-action, but by immediately strengthen- 
ing the people in their own House, It must be done forth- 
with, or the country is betrayed, No union of Reformers 
can long support the Whigs in office, if they obstinately 
refuse to receive that accession of strength which the Ballot 


alone would be suthcient to secure for them. It will be of 


no avail, that even you hold the balance of power, if they 
will not agree to let the nation throw its weight into their 
scale. They must kick the beam. ‘The majority which 
brought them in, is gone already. Agitation, solely for an ob- 
ject which must be years in its accomplishment, is merely a 
diversion, and may be a fatal one. Some one or other of the 
“ Organic Reforms” must be pressed for immediately, The 
duty ofall true Reformers in Parliament is plain and urgent. 
The time is come when they must make a stand for a nearer 
approach to that entire representation which is our only safe- 
guard. The sun of any morning may rise upon a Peel and 
Wellington Administration. And then where is Lreland? 
Where, but trampled beneath the iron hoofs of Orangeism,—of 
Clerical Ascendaney,—of Military Tribunals?) Soon would 
they, as you have predicted, make the entire country ‘‘ one 
blood-red Rathcormaec.” The horrors of ninety-eight may be 
re-enacted. Women may again feel the drummer's lash upon 
their backs to make them betray brothers and fathers to the 
executioner; and the pitch cap, the triangle and the walk- 
ing gibbet perambulate the country, to quell rebellion against 
a svstem which cants about the mutilation of God’s word, but 
has been little careful of God’s image, when its own pelf was 
im peril. Por you would infallibly be goaded into insurree- 
tion; and the army is yet machine enough to ‘make a 
solitude and call it peace,”—the peace of death to your liber- 
ties and ours. Or if the engine should recoil, or crack, in the 
atrocious work, still through what fearful seenes would both 
countries have to pass fo resume the progress and the prospects 
which are now before them. And is the creation of such a 
world of mischief and misery to be risked because a Minis- 
try, which cannot stand alone, is foo pragmatical to defeat a 
party by conciliating a nation? It seems seareely possible. 
At least, let them be put fairly to the test; Peerage Reform 
will not grow cool the while; and if they refuse any, or all 
of the obvious means for averting a speedy return of Tory 
domination, on their own heads be the consequences, and in 
our hands be the remedy. 


W. J. Fox. 
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CRITICAL NOTICE 





Vindication of the English Constitution, By Disraeli the 
Younger. 


Tne reader will search in vain throueh this volume for either 


definition or vindieation of the English Constitution. He will 
tind much sounding declamation against the prine iple of utility, 
and many attempts to make out a case for despotism upon that. 
same principle; great scorn of democracy, and yet all sorts of 
historical perversion to show that Toryism is demoeratie ; 
attempts to prove that the House of Commons ought not to 
represent the people, intermingled with panegyries upon the 
Peers as being a body both representative and responsible. — In 
short he will find one point laboured most diligently, which is, 
that Disraeli the younger is a very extraordinary young man, 
and worth his we ioht in gold to either party ; for having e ‘lo- 
quently vindicated Toryism on account of its Democratic: al ten- 
dencies, he can any d: uy, with perfect consisteney, defend De- 
moeracy as a Conservative system, and cut a shining figure on 
which ever side the Fates shall decree. It is to be hoped his 
lot will be cast with his present associates; for, unless there 
be a marvellous improvement im him, to them he belongs. 
But he is too late in the market. He should have lived in the 
times when Peers had snug boroughs to bestow on promising 
young men. We are sorry for him, for we did onee hope 
hetter things ; but the devil and the di unly have been too hard 
lor the spirit of truth and poetry which was in his nature. 


Gog and Magog. A Legendary Ballad. 


‘©’? Twas in the days of old King Lud, 

A virgin fair and young 

Was stolen; ; and with bitter gricf 

Each British belle was wrung, 

‘QO Lud!’ the frantic father ec cried; 

O Lud! my daughter's gone 

I know, altho’ eighteen | is a 

She did not run alone.’ ”’ 
Such is the commencement of this elucidatory poem on the 
character and history of those great subjects of antiquarian 
controversy, the giants in Guildhall. It continues in a like 
strain of pathos to the end; and the effect of the narrative 
is aided by four most characteristic sketches of the two heroes 
and their adventures. It is also appropriately adorned with 
the city arms, and dedicated to the Lord M: Lor, who cannot 
do less, to ae his sense of this civie service as well as 
personal compliment, than invite poet, publisher, and artist to 
all dinners duri ing his Mayoralty. 
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The Comic Annual. By T. Tlood. 


Tuere is nothing like acting up to professions of goodwill, 


and of all the people who wish a ‘* merry Christinas,” we I 

, know of none who give better proofs of their smmeerity than T 

34a Mr. Hood. He makes what he wishes. His present volume ‘hs 

va is, we think, one of the best, graphically, but in its letter-press ( 

PS sketches not equal to some of its predecessors, uthough we * tl 

ean seareely find in our hearts to say so. The reader, however, k 

will judge, for having had one view of the volume he will be d 

sure to re-view It. h 

‘ Oceante Sketches. By 'T. Nightingale. , 

; A suicut but amusing account of the author's visit to several of , 

the South Sea Islands. Tle takes a much more favourable ( 

view of the effects of the residence and labours of missionaries , 

upon the manners of the natives than some travellers have / l 

done. While we are thankful for the facts which he details ( 

from personal observation, we cannot subscribe to the sound- 9 

ness of his reflections. The savage state proves nothing as to c 

the ‘* natural depravity of man,” because it is not the natural : 

: condition of man, but one into which he has sunk. Nor are { 

' ‘brute propensities and instinets ” the summary of his being. 
; The cannibal is no more the type of unchristianized man than 

; the persecutor is the representative of religion. é 

; The Political Almanack for 1836. Wilson. 

h Ar first we thought this Almanack was high-priced, 7 3 , 

* remembering the taking olf of the stamp duty; but on opening 

it we found Seymour's stamp upon every month of the year, : 

' “ and forthwith repented us of our injurions thought towards : 

, the most generous publisher. = Nothine can surpass the ; 

humour of these appropriate devices, especially the April, ) 

Pools, and Saint Agony. Reversing the maxi, and going | 

hack from gay to grave, the book ends with political statistics, | | 

and commercial information. % } 

ai Land and Sea Tales. By the Old Sailor. Wlustrated by | 

S CG. Cruikshank. Two Volumes. ) 
| Very excellent for winter evenings by the fire-side, or for 
a summer afternoons inthe shade, are these stories: better for the 


ne 
t 
el 


Re former than the latter, because one cannot eo to sleep over them. 
| The author writes like an old sailor, he is fearless, and does 
i not spoil a strong effect by a tame and conventional dexowement. 
ji a We perceive no reason for the apology ae preface Cae! Chenae 
ti 
t 


eR 


tries of W hieh the scene 1s On shore, and not upon the author's 
favourite clement. He is apparently quite at home in the land 
| serviee as well as on board. In both he is very successful, and 
hfe his volumes are a most acceptable Christmas offering for those 
who enjoy short stories, strong interest, and nervous writing. 
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PRINCIPLES OF LEGISLATION FOR THE ENSUING SESSION. 


Tur speculations, rumours, and anticipations, which are afloat 
as to the ensuing Session of Parliament, will now so soon be 
dissipated by fac ts, that it is not worth while either to increase 
their number or to record their existence. Our readers will 
know something at least of the reality of what ministers will 
do, and how the -y will stand, almost by the time that they could 
have read our prediction. Our prophecies shall be reserved 
for a more remote futurity. [tis the safest plan. There are 
some things, however, which may be foretold, without inspi- 
ration, and the ¢ anticipation of which m: iy lead to a more use- 
ful oce upation than playing at a game of chances. Subject as 
the deliberations of the legislature are to contingencies, which 
have not infrequently raised some incidental question into 
factitious importance, ‘and secured to it a most disproportionate 
attention, there yet are certain points which can scarce ly fail to 
come into early and earnest discussion. ‘To enumerate the 
most prominent ‘of these, and to indicate the prine iple in con- 
formity with which each should be legislated upon, is the pur- 
pose of our present remarks. 

Of course, the Session will commence with a King’s speech ; 
and it is almost equally of course that it will be a tame, inde- 
finite, vapid, meaningless composition, and be responded to 
by an address of a similar description. Voice and echo will 
correspond like the bowing of Noodle and Doodle in the right 
royal drama of Tom Thumb. It would be good to break 
through this customary farce, and to let us have something 
which should rather more closely resemble a President's Mes- 
sage to Congress. If it should be deemed unseemly to set 
royalty to ret ud so much sense, why not let the minister make 
his own expose with his own mouth? At the opening of par- 
liament, the executive meets the represent: tive body to render 
its ae count of the past and to unfold its plans for ‘the future. 
Surely we have made suthcient advances towards national go- 
vernment to render it proper that this statement should "be 
made in a lueid, decided, and systematic manner. It should 
be worthy of a wise government and a free people. There 
should be the full recognition of the respons sibility of the execu- 
tive department during the interval when it acts without having 
the watchful eye of representation over its movements. There 
should be a plain and manly avowal of the principles on which 
it is intended to administer both the domestic and foreign affairs 
of the country. We know some politicians cannot hear of sucha 
suggestion as this, without 1 imagining a club of doctrinaires prag- 
matically laying downa long string of abstract and inapplicable 
propositions. But it only needs a bold and enlightened states- 
man, acting on his own perception of the already altered con- 
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dition of the country, and of its further progress, to put down 
the jeers of this affected and puppyish practicality. The ability 
with which the task was executed would be a test of states. 
manship. Nor will it be possible to lead a great and free 
nation blindfold through all sorts of petty expediencies and 
unprincipled compromises as heretofore. Those who govern 
must learn to govern by means of the public intelligence. The 
sooner they begin to appeal to it more distinetly the better, 
They will be all the stronger for all good purposes. 

We shall soon hear ef the Church of Lreland ; and either the 
old battle will have to be fought over again, or a makeshift 
will be tried with the scheme lately propounded to the clergy 
by the Archbishop of Dublin. There is some cunning in this 
contrivance for backing out of a dithculty. It is proposed that 
government should buy up the tithes, and pay itself by a land- 
tax, taking care so to overpay itself as to leave a surplus (the 
Archbishop says from 200,000, to 300,0002., per annum) which 
can be applied to education or other national purposes. ‘The 
purchase-money is to be vested in some unobjectional species 
of property, and intrusted to a Board of Commissioners, who, 
under the sanction of the Bishops, are to have the power of 
making a better distribution, as opportunity shall be afforded, 
by the falline-in of ‘* vested interests.” So there will be the 
surplus to satisfy the reformers; the church fortified against 
all intermeddling from without, or diminution of its funds, to 
satisfy the Tories ; their incomes kept up and realized to satisfy 
the clerey : and the cessation of tithe-colleetion to satisfy the 
people. “Truly, it is a well-intended and most ingenious con- 
eoction. But will the reformers be satisfied to leave the 
correction of that incorrigible ecclesiastical corporation in its 
own hands? Will the Tories be satistied that this rich store- 
house of patronage should be touched at all? Will the clergy 
he satistied not to get surplus as well as salary? And will the 
people of Lreland be satistied still to pay for a chureh they hate, 
because they only do so hy one mode of taxation rather than 
by another mode of taxation? Even if they be, the satisfaction 
of different parties, or of all parties, is not the sole object of 
legislation. There is a much higher, and a paramount object, 
to be accomplished. The principle on whieh the Irish Church, 
and when the time arrives, the English Church also, should be 
treated is, the sacredness of its funds to the purposes of the 
mental and moral culture of the entire population. The people's 
right is, not toa little peddling surplus, but to the whole: to 
the whole, for the purposes just mentioned ; for any other pur- 
poses, to none. The true question concerns, not merely the 
lilty, eighty, or two hundred thousand pounds, but the eight 
hundred thousand pounds (and probably mueh more) in whieh, 
every shilling of it, the people of Ireland have a beneficiary 
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right. This fund was created for the spiritual good of the uni- 
versal people, through the ageney of the Romish Chureh. ‘The 
legislature decided that the Romish Church was superstitious, 
and did not answer the purpose. We believe they decided 
rightly. They tried Protestant Episeopacy. Experimental 
centuries have ended in a wretched failure. According: to the 
best case that can be made out, the people of Lreland reap a 
very triding amount of good, and a fearful harvest of mischief, 
from the Protestant Established Chureh. Moreover, since the 
fund was created, the clergy of all churches have ceased to be, 
as they then were, or were supposed to be, the great and exelu- 
sive dispensers of mental and moral good. The school, the 
press, and the institute, now occupy much of the province 
which priests alone, in those days, were deemed qualified to fill. 
Let the instruetion fund then pass, under proper superimtend- 
ence, into efficient hands. As there is such ample provision 
for it, let the people have the benefit of mental and moral 
cultivation. Theapplication is a more truly religious one than 
the support of sectarian worship, or rather of a sectarian priest- 
hood. If they will not come to the chureh, open the school 
for them. Ifthey are too old for school, let the Establishment 
be that of an institute. If they will not read the prayer-book, 
furnish them with the newspaper. ‘Turn, somehow or other, 
the instruction fund to the account of instruction. ‘Tangible 
eood would thus be realized, which would almost reeoncile 
them even to tithes. The merit of the Bill of last Session was, 
that, as far as it went, it went upon this prineiple. It recog- 
nised education, without sectarian distinetion, as a_ religious 
object. There it was sound; while Dr. Whateley’s plan is 
unprineipled, and merely admits the power of the nation to 
make money out of the Church, as the Church, whenever it ean, 
makes money out of the nation. 

The claims of the Dissenters will be agitated at an early 
period of the Session ; and on this topic there is avery obvious 
and simple principle for guidance, that of universal religious 
liberty and equality. All social diversities on account of opinion 
are persecution. ‘The law should know nothing of sectarian 
distinctions. Theological opinion should never be inquired into. 
Sir Robert Peel’s Marriage Bill, while it exonerated Dissenters 
trom compulsory attendance on an act of Episcopalian worship, 
yet drew a broad line between them and Churchmen. It was 
inquisitorial. Ina similar spirit, and yet more injuriously, the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts was made the occasion 
lor a species of persecution against the Jew, the Quaker, and 
the honest unbeliever, which has become more obvious now by 
the operation of Municipal Reform. Many men besides Mr. 
Salomons have been excluded from posts which their fellow 
citizens desired them to occupy, by means of the Declaration 
F 2 
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(“‘on the true faith of a Christian”) which was then first imposed, 
The legislature should look heyond the contentment of secta- 
rian leaders,—gratitied and proud, perhaps, Wf their priesthood 
be placed on a level, in some points, with the Established 
clergy,—and should regard the ettect ofits measures upon all 
classes. The registration and marriage questions are of un- 
versal interest. Both should be provided for, independently of 
religious profession. A municipal ofheer would be the best 
registrar; and his entry (under proper regulations) should be 
made all the evidence of marriage, as well as of birth or death, 
which the state requires; leaving religious ceremony entirely to 
the choice of the parties. 

The agricultural interest will have its motion for a Com- 
mittee; and with getting, or not getting, a Committee, there 
will probably be an end of the matter. For this and all other 
interests, there is nothing like the de¢ alone principle ;_ espe- 
cially if its application be made to include the undomg of 
former interferences. The day is gone by for levying new 
taxes for the benefit of a class, although it be not yet come 
for the repeal of those that have been levied, It is devoutly 
to be desired that its approach should be hastened. Our 
bread costs us above thirty per cent. more than we might 
eat it for in France. Let that score be settled first. There will 
then remain two ways, and there are only those two, in which 
the producers of corn can be benefited; first, by their land- 
lords, in the reduction of rents; and secondly, by a complete 
revision of the whole system of taxation. 

That revision becomes every year more needful. The enor- 
mous cost of colleetion,—the irregularity and particular hard- 
ship with which the burden  falls,—the pressure upon pro- 
ductive industry, and on the poorer classes, witha host of other 
evils, all point for their remedy towards a simple tax on pro- 
perty,—the most expedient, and the only just impost. Taxation 
is a premium for the national insurance of property ; and by 
property, not by labour, should it be paid. It is the dictate 
alike of justice and of national interest, that the expenses of 
the state should be defrayed out of the unearned incomes which 
it guarantees to individuals. A’ small proportion of them 
would suthce. Not only would the collection become compa- 
ratively inexpensive ; not only would a strong and wholesome 
stimulus be given to all kinds of useful production ; not only 
would there be a constant and powerfully operating motive 
to keep down the outlay of publie money ; but probably even 
from the first, such is the manifold pressure of indirect tax- 
ation, no one person would have to pay more than at present, 
while millions would pay inealeulably less. 

While it is not likely that any general revision of taxation 
will come under discussion—and if it should, we know what 2 
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hug-a-boo a property-tax is to our legislators—there will yet 
he oceasion for an application of the principle to the case of 
tithe, which should be forthwith transmuted into rent, both in 
Ireland and England. Tithe should no longer be allowed to 
full either on producer or consumer. It was the donation of 
the proprietor, who thereby made the priest a co-landlord ; 
and so let it remain. In what proportion they divide the rent 
hetween them, matters not either to the cultivator or to the 
uurchaser of his produce. The public has an interest in the 
eood, for the sake of which the priest was thus endowed ; of 
which he is the responsible trustee; but that is another branch 
of the subject, which has been already adverted to. The 
Chureh or Instruction Fund was a eift hy original intention, 
and has been only made a tax by jugelery. 

Another case to whieh there will be an opportunity of 
applying this prine iple, is that of the taxation upon knowledge. 
Most disgraceful is it that this abominable impost should yet 
remain for discussion. The government is pledged to take it 
off as soon as the state of the revenue will allow. But when 
will that time come ?—Or what ean be said of the wood faith of 
such a pledge, when proofs have been tendered again and again 
of the possibility of its remission, so far as newspapers are 
concerned, without loss to the revenue?) One eannot treat this 
subject exclusively on the common grounds of taxation. — It 
ought to be considered as out of their sphe re. Better, infinitely 
better, were it that the means for disseminating knowledge 
shoutit he provided for by taxation, than that they should be 
subjected to taxation. 

A Poor Law Bill for Ireland will probably be introduced. 
The subject is more complicated than any of those which have 
heen glanced at in this paper. The principle of the English 
Poor Laws is ajust and Christian principle. [t is, that every 
man has a right to live. Born into a community which has 
taken possession of, and divided, the earth and all that it 
produces ; excluded from his proportionate share of that world 
which the world’s maker has made our common heritage; he 
has aright to, at least, protection from starvation, when the 
demand for labour is insuthcient to afford him the means of 
subsistence, Still the abuses of this principle have been so 
enormous, and so demoralizing, that extraordinary caution 
should be used in its applic ation to Ireland. 

For all propositions of organie reform; an Trish Corporation 
Bill; the Ballot, and Triennial Parliame sites Peerage Reform: 
the only rinciple is that of public utility, applied by means of 
a sound th leory of government, raised on that analysis of general 
experience and that knowledge of human nature, which make 
theory the most practical of all things; and never (ones ‘tting that 
the exclusion of any member of a community from a pro- 
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portionate share in managing the concerns of that community, 
is an unfairness, the expediency of which would be an anomaly 
in the moral government of the world. Charles Fox once said, 
‘‘that what was morally wrone, could never be politi ‘ally 
right.” He probably spoke like one of the prophets of old, and 
uttered a deeper wisdom than he apprehended. Utilitarian 
philosophers scorn, and have exploded such phrases as “natural 
and indefeasible rights ;” yet the expression Is not a bad one 
for an expediency which arises from the constitution of our 
nature, and is co-extensive with humanity. Adopting Horne 
‘Tooke’s etymology, we may call what God and nature have 
ruled—the rights of man; and they are paramount to all 
conventional regulations, On this broadest expediency rests 
the desirableness that laws which bind all should be assented 
to by all; and nations, like individuals, advance, though 
through many errors, to dignity and happiness, by the most 
ellicient, eventually, of all means,—self-government. 

To foreign polities we will not now advert. No doubt, within 
the walls of parliament the name of Poland will be heard ; 
Poland, now nothing more than a name; but what can be 
done, save to pronounce the funeral eulogy of a gallant people, 
and the sentence of humanity upon a bloody barbarian? The 
best time for mterposition has gone by; yet, if any service can 
be rendered to the canse of the civilized world against that 
of brute foree, im its European outpost, there should be no 
slackness, and we believe there will be none, in a British 
llouse of Commons. 





EDUCATION REPORT.* 


In this Report the Committee report that they are unable 
to report; and content themselves with laying ‘the evidence 
they have collected before the House, with the hope that the 
House will direct the further prosecution of the inquiry next 
SESSION, F 
This ghost of a Report is followed by a most substantial tail 
of between two and three hundred elosely printed folio pages, 
consisting of an account of the examination of’ ten witnesses ; 
and truly the volume will be more fortunate than most of the 
fat folios amongst which it will repose, if it finds half that 
number of readers, We have heen one of these tive champions, 
and shall vive a very brief account of our observations hy the 
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way, in the hopes of turning that five into fifty; for the journey, 

though long, was far from being dull, and was gener ally very 
interesting. Nor were we so much troubled, as in the evidence 
of the previous Session, by the narrow-minded garrulity of 
sundry old women, w he were determined that no one should 
be wiser than themselves. We do not pretend to give an 
abstract of the evidence, but only to notice a few points. 

The Rev. J. C. Wigram, Secretary of the National Sehool 
Society, who 1s the first witness, says that if Is extremely 
difficult to keep children at the National Socie ty's se ‘hools— 
only one-third of the scholars attend regularly. The causes 
are, first,and chiefly, the indifference of parents | ‘the indifference 
of the children is not thought of); secondly, removals of families; 
thirdly, high wages, when the pare nts become hieh: fourthly, low 
wages, when the children’s work is wanted and the ‘y have not 
clothes; fifthly, indifference, -atter mere reading and writing: is 
attained. He forgets to say anything of the dislike of the 
scholars to bad tuition; but remarks, that the schools are not 
too full, thongh many children remain unedueated. * Feed 
and clothe the ehildren,” he says, ‘and they will remain five 
vears; otherwise not above a year and a-half at school. 

Mr. Henry Dunn, the next witness, gives a detail of the 
habits and customs of Bethnal Green, where, it seems, two- 
thirds of the inhabitants are kept in extreme poverty by hard 
drinking, and nine-tenths do not go to church ; they will buy 
and read the Poor Man’s Guardian, and they will not buy 
and read religious tracts; they will not even read the latter, 
although they are furnished with them e@ratis. In Twive’s 
Polly, Bethnal Green, more than half the children are not 
edueated at all. 

The next witness, Mr. Wilderspin, confines his evidence 
chiefly to infant schools, respecting which he has certainly 
more practical knowledge, and generally more — views, 
than any person of the present day. Infant schools be ing’ a 
thing of yesterday, we were surprised to find that there are 

2,000 in Great Britain and [reland, containing 64,000 pupils ; 
beat it is to be regretted that a ure at proportion of these schools 
are excessively ill-condueted ; in fact we m: iy say, that infant 
schools are wre tchedly managed with one or two exceptions : 
we might almost say, that the whole of the schools of this 
country are shame fully mis-managed, with the exce ption of 
these one or two infant schools. With scarcely any exceptions 
children are invariably treated, in schools, like brutes, or, at 
best, like machines. Mr. W ilderspin finds that the prejudices 
against infant schools are going away rapidly ; the clergy, who 
used to oppose them strongly, are becoming less hostile; and 
parents, who used formerly to consider that the best plan that 
could be adopted with little children was to coop them up for 
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hours in a small room, are now beginning to perceive that 
children may be treated as children, yet also as rational beings, 
Mr. Wilderspin repeats over and over again the necessity of a 
vood play-ground for an infant school, in which a great part of 
the time should be spent, under the vigilant though unobtru- 
sive superintendence of the teacher. The school will develope 
the intellectual faculties, but the moral and physical condition 
is the alinost exclusive province of the play-ground. It is there 
that the children act freely in their litthe world—that they 
learn to bear and forbear, and are encouraged in, and habituated 
to what is good, and are practically, calmly, and almost im- 
perceptibly checked in what is evil. This is a world of real 
existence, very ditferent from the pedagogue’s ideal world of 
miserable mock morality, and dry words, and unintelligible 
precepts. Flowers, and fruit trees, and shrubs, are planted in 
the play-ground within reach of the children, who soon learn 
to watch over them as interesting and beautiful objects, without 
injuring a leaf, though opportunities of abstracting or destroy- 
ing them, without the possibility of detection, frequently oceur. 
Mr. Wilderspin has abolished rewards and punishments, becanse 
he requires no such coarse stimulants, and because equal re- 
wards and punishments are impossible. No two infants, he 
says, are acted upon in the same way ; what is punishment to 
one is indifferent to another. He prefers to guide by the 
reason and affections rather than to impel by emulation, fear, 
and foree. He would begin with children at the age of one 
year, and keep them until they were seven years old. First, 
he begins by aceustoming them to obedience and order, and 
then to habits of delicacy, cleanliness, and kindness; and he 
instructs by objects and actions rather than by words. When 
achild leaves his school it ought to know something of arith- 
metic, geography, form or geometry, natural history, and the 
New Testament; it should be well acquainted with familiar 
objects, be able to read an easy book, and be accustomed to 
smg. These attainments, considerable as they are, he justly 
considers as trifles in comparison with the intellectual and 
moral habits which are acquired. Singing is found to be of 
immense service in infant schools, although it is greatly 
abused in many of them. — It is observed, when properly used, 
to have a powerful effect on the feelings of infants, and is a 
valuable stimulant when excitement is advisable. The weather, 
it seems, has a great influence on the infant mind; on a dull 
day children are not half so bright as in a clear atmosphere ; 
and on these occasions, stimulants, such as music, bring them 
into a state of pleasing activity. With regard to religion, Mr. 
Wilderspin complains, that in some infant schools ‘ the name 
of God is perpetually in the children’s mouths; they cannot 
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speak a sentence without bringing it in; the consequence is, 
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that it loses its sanctity and etlect by being too common, and I 
entirely disapprove of the practice.” Although we have noticed 
Mr. W ilderspin's evidence at some length, there are many 
interesting points that we have not space to advert to. Mr. 
Wilderspin himself is a curious character. Ile was an ignorant 
though benevolent fanatic, converted into a highly use ful and 
intellige nt instructor by unremitting experiment and attention 
to childre mn. Many of his met: iphy sical remarks are v ery curious. 
The power of unconscious imitation is so strong in ‘children, 
that a cracked voice, or drawling tone in the te: ache ‘rv, Will insure 
a similar voice or tone in the children ; if the te acher has any 
awkwardness of gait or vulgarity about him, his pupils invari- 
ably acquire the same: and there is an ace ount by Mr. Wilder- 
spin, in another work, of ‘¢ a master who had a cast in the eye, 
and all the young children squinted ; and of another who had 
a club-foot, in imitation of whom all the children limped.” 
Mr. Wilderspin formerly thought that children were more 
inelined to do wrong than right, but the result of his experi- 
ence with 17,000 infants induces bine to think that the tendency 
to right is to wrong as two and a-half to one. Mr. Wilderspin’s 
testimony Is by no means in favour of the | National, or of the 
British and Fore’ ign Schools. 

Mr. Dorsey, one of the masters of the Glasgow High School, 
is ave ry sthaaliie young man, who has succeeded, we under: 
stand, in introducing real inte lectual and moral instruction to 
an extent rarely, if ever, witnessed in this country ; and it is 
to be regretted that his examination was so brief. His elass 
possess a variety of models and objects in natural history and 
mechanies, which cost little or nothing, as, in six months, from 
seven to e ight hundred specimens were brought by the pupils. 
Every school, he says, ought to have such a collection, in order 
that, the pupils may be taught by actual objects rather than 
words; and he considers that Mr. Wood’s celebrated Edinburgh 
School is defective, because it does not connect objects them- 
selves with verbal knowledge. The Scotch schoolmasters are, 
as he thinks, excessively ignorant; religion is taught by rote, 
aud morals not at all. Though obviously a religious man, he 
states, ‘I beg leave to observe that | dee idedly object to the 
use of the Bible as a school-book, as a book for teaching mere 
writing, spelling, and grammar. | think the Bible ought to 
be looked to as a code of laws for our guidance in this world 
and to the next. In many schools it is made so much a school- 
book that the pupils lose all reverence for it, and, in fact, 
acquire a hatred for it in after life.” [le considers that lectures 
are the only mode of improving the adult population—a great 
cfleet having been produced in Glasgow and its environs by 
this means—and he suggests many ways in which lectures may 
be improved and extended. 
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Mr. Revans, the secretary to the Poor Inquiry Commission 
in Ireland, and formerly secretary to the English Commission, 
was examined respec ting the mode adopted by the English and 
Irish Commission, to procure minute and correct information 
of the state of the people, as connected with the Poor Laws, 
with the view to thee mployme nt of the best machinery for an 
inquiry respecting education. 

The Rev. J. Blackburn has much acquaintance with the 
poorest districts of L ondon, of which he gives a painful account: 
he considers that two-thirds of the lowest class of London 
children are without the means of learning to read, and that 
ragged children will not go to a school with those who are 
better dressed. He is for using no book but the Bible; he 
would make it the universal class-book, and teach language, 
history, and geography, entirely by it. He states that the 
elder hove annot be kept at the Sunday schools, because they 
are not interested in what is taught. He thinks that wove rn- 
ment should not take the edueation of the country out of its 
present hands; but does not think that the voluntary efforts of 
the public ean do much more than has been done. 

The honourable and reverend Mr. Noel gives much the same 
sort of evidence as Mr. Blackburn. He thinks that the present 
system of educating the country by voluntary contributions 
should not be disturbed, though it is quite inadequate ; that 
public edueation should be placed chiefly under the clergy, 
and that government should) supply funds more freely, He 
would teach all that ean be taught, and would extend the range 
of education considerably. There is so mueh apathy on the 
part of uneducated parents, that they will not seek instruction 
for their children; 1t must be brought to their doors. 

Mr. Francis Place gives much interesting information re- 
specting the various ¢ changes that have taken pl ice in the habits 
of the middle and poorer classes of London during the last 
fifty years. When Laneaster first commenced his se schools, there 
was nothing to be found in London but a few charity schools, 
which taught poor children next to nothing, and nothing like ly 
to be useful to them.  Laneaster’s schools bei ‘ing set up by the 
Dissenters, were attacked by most of the clergy as destructive 
of religion, though they taught nothing elee, and would not 
permit a lesson to be read unless it was extracted from the 
Bible. Their extracts were so wretchedly made, as to be 
very generally sad nonsense. Mr. Place thereupon prepare ed 
a number of lessons upon 2 variety of useful and interesting 
subjects in 1815; but they were rejecte d, beeause they were 
not taken from the Scriptures. He auntideus both the 
National and the Laneasterian, or British and Foreign Schools, 
to be very defective; though much valuable knowle dge might 
be given by them at very little expense. In 1813, he attempted 
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to establish an extensive model school, to be called the West 
London Laneasterian School, tor the purpose of giving a more 
extended and useful education to the children of the poorer 
classes: and it was determined that of religious books the 
Bible alone, without note or comment, should be read in the 
projected schools. The arrangements were nearly completed, 

when some of the managers resolved that no hook but the 
Bible should be used, and no lessons read but those selected 
from it: —‘* This was resisted as incompatible with the 
principle on which the schools were founded; the fanaties 
introduced other persons of principles similar to hei ir own, and 
the whole scheme was destroyed. These :mensaid, they would 
much rather destroy the undertaking than permit any but 
Bible lessons; and they did so. We had a magnificent pros- 
ect before us; believe we should have accomplished it com- 
pletely, if it had been allowed to go on, and before this time 
have instructed all the children in the metropolis.” Mr. 
Place objects to schoolmasters, under a system of national in- 
struction, having any thing to do with re ligion ; for he thinks 
that reading, writing, and arithmetic have no more to do with 
religion than shoe-making has; he considers that three after- 
noons a week might be devoted to the re ‘igious instruction of 
the children at the schools, by the clergy or other persons of 
the various sects: so that children. of every denomination 
might be edueated in harmony by the same schoolm: aster, in 
the ordinary branches of instruc tion. 

The reverend Dr. Bryce, Principal of the academy at Belfast, 
one of the most celebrated of our edue ner ter esti blishments, 
considers that institutions for the instruction of teachers in the 
art of teaching, are absolutely necessary, being, in point of time, 
of the most pressing importance ; and ive vives much interesting 
information on the subject. He relates in detail the remark- 
able effects of education on the provident habits and worldly 
advancement of the working classes; and scouts the notion that 
too much pagina an be given to ihe people. He main- 
tains that a teacher for the poor requires more professional 
skill, though he may do with less learning, than one for the 
rich ; and that it would be not more absurd to establish a 
dispensary, and give it in charge of a weaver or cobler out of 
employ, than to establish a school under a master ignorant of 
human nature, and of the management of the human mind, 
He “ conceives it is quite impossible to give religious eduea- 
tion without intellectual education. You cannot get at the con- 
science, which the doctrines of religion address, in any other 
way than through the understanding ; and all attempts to do 
so have completely failed ; they have produced a spurious sort 
of religion, — supe retition in one case, and enthusiasm in 
another.” Ina national system of education, he would leave 
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the religious instruction to the inhabitants of each locality, 
without making too precise regulations, which he considers 
would be a fruitful source of dissension. In one locality he 
thinks the seets might agree in one system of religious in- 
struction; in another place they might not agree, and would 
have two schools, if they could afford to quarrel and separate ; 
if they could not afford to do this, they would probably agree 
to leave out religious instruction from the general school, and 
communicate it in some other mode. 

The evidence of Mr. James Simpson (which was taken 
before the Irish Education Committee) occupies as much 
space as the whole of the former evidence put together, 
and embraces every part of the subject. He has paid great 
attention and used great exertions for many years in the cause 
of popular education; and almost all his views appear to us to 
be rational and benevolent in the highest degree. We there- 
fore regret that our limited space prevents us from offering 
even an outline of them. His faets and arguments against 
abandoning the education of the country to the voluntary 
system, that is, to chance, are very powerful ; education, he 
contends, must become a national charge, if it is to be uni- 
versal and efficacious ; the voluntary system has been long 
tried, and has failed signally : school fees are completely out 
of the question with the poorest classes, and their feelings of 
degradation at beimg made objects of charity, ought to be 
respected and cherished. The Edinburgh Infant School was 
founded by himself and a few benevolent individuals, in the 
lowest neighbourhood in Edinburgh; a very small weekly fee 
was required, and scarcely a child of the elass for whom the 
school was destined has been found to attend ; but children 
of other classes come from distances, attracted by the excellence 
of the tuition and training. The best teachers are also much 
impeded by the interference of ignorant parents. With regard 
to the apprehensions of many, that the government of the day 
might convert a great national system of edueation into an 
Instrument injurious to the interests or the liberties of the 
country, Mr. Simpson replies, that with a vigilant press, and 
at vigilant legislature, and in each district a voice on the 
subject, all such apprehensions are completely groundless. 
W e regret that we camot detail Mr. Simpson's views of Infant 
Edueation (which correspond in the main with those of Mr. 


Wilderspin), nor those respecting the more advanced stage of 


public education, which he maintains ought to be given to 
every member of the community till the age of fourteen. He 
urges strongly, that all classes of society should, as far as 
possible, be educated together in the earlier stages of instrue- 
tion, which is the principle and practice of the Seoteh schools, 
and has had a most beneficial effect upon that country ; ond 
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he shows at great length why the sexes ought to be edu- 
eated together till the age of fourteen: 


¢ Their separation is the result of a mistaken notion that they can- 

not besafely together . 2. Tn an improved education their pursuits 
tend to improve them morally, and to prevent all the consequences 
that would be felt under a more ignorant system of educating them 
in the same school, as has been proved in the Circus Place School, in 
Edinburgh, 1 1h the Lane asterian Sc hool, Mr. Wood's Se hool, and the 
Model Infant School . .. 1 should therefore never think of sepa- 
rating them. The minds of the one sex are like the minds of the 
other ; they are both entitled to au education of useful knowledge, of 
elementary science... the two sexes will stimulate each other In 
the best possible way to exertion ; and, under the eye and guidance 
of their teachers, employed as they are, there cannot arise any evil 
from the intimacy . . . The effects of proper elementary education 
will be such as to refine both sexes toa degree we have never seen, 
certainly, in the lower ranks, orin any rank of life. What I call 
refinement, is another word for the practical exercise of the superior 
moral faculties. It is the very essence of a well regulated education to 
purify and exalt those feelings which the intercourse of the sexes calls 
forth. There would be a great diminution of the impurity of thought, 
which is too much now the nature of that intercourse. The sexes 
can never be more safely together than under the same roof and under 
the same instructors; they are put under the same roof when they 
are under the instruction of their religious teachers, in churches and 
chapels; and I should expect that their being educated together 
would be attended with all the advantages which T have specified, 
and with no evils whatever.’-—pp.129 , 130, 

Mr. Simpson contends, that secular instruction and religion, 
should not be mixed, in proof of which he quotes Me lancthon, 
Cudworth, Paley, and others; he would not permit the se cular 
teacher to be a cle ‘rgyman, or of any other profession or trade ; 
nor would he allow him in any way to interfere in religion ; 
which should be the exclusive province of the religious in- 
structors, who should have separate hours for t teaching the 
children of the different seets. 

It is gre atly to be regretted, that extracts and digests of the 
most valus able parliament: uy papers (such as that which we have 
been noticing) should not be provided for the public in some 
cheap and ae cessible form. The price and scareity of most of the 
parliamentary papers is a great bar to their efliciency,—not to 
mention their bulk ; for the outside of a large folio is all that 
ordinary mortals can be induced to look at. — 
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ON WOMEN OF NO PARTY.* 


| rEwEMBER reading of a country clown, who, accidentally 
overhearing some conversation on constitutional health, de- 
clared his belief that he had ‘no system.” Very similar to 
this appears to me Mrs. Hall’s assertion, in her letter to ‘* The 
Times,” that she is of ‘ no party,” and that ‘fa woman ought 
to be of none.” Supposing the thing possible (which it seems 
not, to any rie of feeling and reflection), how supreme 
must be the state of ignorance or indifference which would 
warrant such an assertion! As neither of these moods of mind 
can be for a moment attributed to the intelligent, eloquent, 


and animated author of the “ Tales of Woman’s Trials, &c.;” it 
is only fair to ascribe her declaration to one of those inadvertent 
lapses of expression to which all, at times, may be subject. 

It is with no view to level a shaft at one who is an ornament 
to her sex that IT touch this subject. Having said thus much, 
L have done with all further allusion to Mrs. Hall; but T shall 
not forsake the point, because it involves a very common and a 
very mischievous mistake—a notion that politics are to be 


regarded as distinct from, and disconnected with the other 


* FROM THE TIMES OF JAN, Stn. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMFS. 


Sir,—I feel called upon, however unwillingly, to trespass on your columns in 
reply to a letter signed an “Impartial Observer,” the writer of which accuses me 
ot ‘misleading my readers as to the real state of Ireland,” in having asserted that 
* T slept more than a week at the house of a Conservative gentleman, in the midst 
of a Catholic community, whose doors and windows were never disfigured by bar, 
bolt, or lock, though the house was known to contain much plate and some fire 
arms,” ‘The writer somewhat ungenerously concludes by stating, that ‘ the asser- 
tion is made for party purposes.’ Tam of no party ; I have always considered that 
awoman ought to be of none: but the principles which are upheld by all mv 
nearest and dearest connexions are Conservative. 1 have written much about 
Ireland, but 1 have always studiously avoided politics. The observation which 
your correspondent condemns refers distinctly and alone to the county of Wexford ; 
and the best comment I can offer upon his letter is, to give the name of the gentle- 
man, not only a Conservative but an Orangeman, whose doors and windows were 
“* pever disfigured by bar or bolt.’’ I allude to John Allen, hisq., of Ballystraw, 
Authur’s Town, county of Wextord, with whom, of course, the “ Impartial Observer” 
can communicate. IL know quite enough of Ireland to feel satisfied that many parts 
of the country are in the wretched state described by your correspondent and | am 
disposed to believe that recent events have contributed to increase rather than to 
lessen the evil, but the good should be recorded as well as the bad. Happily, the 
country with which | am best acquainted is for the most part tranquil ; perhaps 
ns ege dir eoeebapap Roe n be 
Sel oat easier eles tte sintered, keenest phew 
the country, and that | have n ¢e mg oe 7 sth lan tap _ —— a . 

y, i t ot seen the evening newspaper to which your reference 
is made, : 
1 am your obedient servant, 


ANNE MARIA HALL. 


Jan, 4th, 1856 
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branches of human economy ; instead of being, as they are, in- 
tertissued with all human ‘cireumstances, and thus deserving, 
nay demanding, the vital attention of every rational creature 
from the dawn of intellect unto its decay. 

Another most erroneous notion lies at the base of the asser- 
tion Lam combating—the notion that political knowledge and 
litical interests are unsuited to the female mind, and incom- 
patible with those attributes of character deemed or desired to 
be the sole or essential constituents of the female character. 

That political science has been degri aded hy the intermixture 
of virulent passions and feelings is not to be denied; even 
Pitt was reproached with suffering his fae culties to be over- 
whelmed by his passions; and when the science is thus adul- 
terated it is as unworthy of the wise among men, and as un- 
seemly, as it is among women. But the rapid advance of 
intelligence, acting upon the innate spirit of English inde- 
pendence, is clearing away the corrupt vapours throug ‘h which 
the people used to look at polities ; clear heads and clean 
hearts, with only so much fire as is necessary to the warmth, 
not the heat, of the concomitant passions, Is the prevailing state 
of the nakiilkey mass now bearing down upon the wretched ranks 
of the conservatives—and where does the being exist who will 
say that the clear head and clean heart animated by this tem- 
pered warmth shall be forbidden to act because the great 
Author of all humanity has shrined that head and heart in the 
frame of woman instead of man? 

Politics, it is said, are incompatible with gentleness, with 
softness, with general amiability—tush! Let us not pervert 
that blessed instrument language—the exclusive music of 
humanity -— given us that truth may be trumpet - tongued 
and triumphant. Politics are incompatil le with imanity, with 
indifference, with the show, not the substance, of those prin- 
ciples of which real gentle ness, real softness, real amiability, 
are the effect and effusion. The sun has its rays of centleness, 
but where were they but for the intenser fire from which they 
spring ?—who loves him not in his twilight time when he is 
centlest of all? but where were the fruits, the flowers, the fertile 
fields ‘mid which they like to luxuriate, did he not also emit 
burning rays of brightne ‘ss and of heat? The moon is, perhaps, 
the most perfect type of gentleness, and a favorite. reference 
with the namby pamby enlogists of woman——but has not the 
moon power? Ask the ocean : tides on which nought else has 
any. 

Real gentleness, real softness, affection and amiability, spring 
from the deep, intense feelings and faculties whieh are the 
animating principles of the patriotism which serves our coun- 
try, and the high and holy sentiment which embraces all huma- 
nity with love. The gentleness, softness and amiability which 
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is of “no party,” and must, of course, be devoid of sympathy, 
the pivot of all happy human association, are bastard semblances 
of the read qualities, and spring from gene ‘al indifference and 
individual selfishness. 

Unfortunately for this country, and in fact for all countries, 
women are mostly conservatives, and lie like manure at the root 
of many a political plant which breathes pestilence upon nations, 
keeping institutions in a vitality which they would not other- 
wise retain. God grant that every woman was a rational revo- 
lutionist, which are only other words for ‘adical reformers— 
then would be asserted the right and power which they hold in 
common with their copartners in life—the right and power of 
thinking, feeling, speaking, and acting in behalf of national and 
universal interests—mighty trunks, but intimately and indisso- 
lubly connected with the small capillaries of individual power 
and exertion. Talk of che bed of Procrustes—what was that to 
the influence of female education, which it appears can render 
woman of “ no party,” and induce the idea that it is right and 
amiable that ‘‘ she should be of none?” 

Where and what are the feelings of that woman who can see 
those to whom she is united by ties little less than divine, borne 
down and debased by political oppression, and yet be of ‘no 
party?” Behold her children shrinking before the withering 
insolence of usurped greatness ; denied their fair share of human 
rights and human enjoyments, and yet be of ‘‘ no party?” Must 
she not feel that the crushing conservative ought to be hunted 
from the land, as of old the wolves were from our woods—and 
institutions which enslave the people annihilated, as have been 
the forests in which formerly kings and courtiers denied corn 
to grow, that tyranny and cruelty might prevail? Shall she feel 
this, (and she must feel it or feel not at all) shall she feel this 
and not speak and act from the dictates of such feeling? Shall 
she feel this and not syimpathize with the struggles and suffer- 
ings of the one she has elected and selected from the crowd to 
be her heart’s companion—sustaining him if he faint, and sti- 
mulating him if he fall off from the efforts necessary to save, 
not alone Aer children, but the children of millions, and mar- 
shal future generations to do likewise, till an equitable recog: 
nition of human rights be universal ? , 

As for Ireland—when I contemplate Aer injuries and her 
capabilities, I feel the poverty of language, and remain mute, 
upon the principle which induced the painter to cover the coun- 
tenance, the anguish of which was beyond the power of human 
pencil to portray. May the reproach to woman, (if deserved), 
of being of ‘‘no party ” be speedily removed, and may it be 
among the blessings awakening on the world that she become 
in heart and soul of the riGHT party. 





M.L.G, 
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LEGENDS OF THE CONQUEST OF SPAIN.* 


Tue conquest of Spain by the Saracens is more like romance 
than reality, whether we reg: ard the character and fortunes of 
the conquerors, the extraordinary rapidity with which they 

effected so great a revolution, the circumstances which sail 
it easy to them, or their final ex cpulsion from the country 
after the lapse of eight centuries. The facts of the conquest 
are so wrapped in fable, so lost in the confusion which neces- 
sarily followed, that sc arcely anything is known with certainty 
about them. The history, ascolleeted from the old chronicles, 
monkish legends, tradition, romance, and poetry, is briefly as 
follows: The Goths had reigned in Spain for two centuries 
and a-half, when Witiza, surnamed the wicked, was elected 
king. Sodus some particulars of his character it seems 
doubtful how far he deserved his name. We are told that he 
was cruel, and jealous of his relations, and that he put out the 
eyes of one, and put another to death; but there is nothing very 
uncommon in all this in the chronic bdo of kings. We are also 
told that he was luxurious and profligate ; but, on the other 

hand, that he gave toleration to the hitherto oppressed Jews, 

allow ‘ed the priests to marry, broke off from the tyranny of the 
church of Rome, dismantled the castles of the turbulent nobles, 
and brought the country into such a state of peace and pros- 
perity that the sword was literally turned into the ploughshare. 
This state of quiet, however, did not satisfy the warlike people 
of Spain. Witiza was de posed hy Don Roderick, the son of 
that relative whose eyes he had put out, and punished accord- 
ing to the law of retaliation. Roderick was very popular on 
his accession to the throne. He was brave, sagacious, and of 
lofty and majestic presence, but he soon began to fall into 
habits of luxury. He gave some offence too hy marrying the 
beautiful daughter of the king of Algiers, who was shipw recked 
on the coast of § Spain, and who hecame a convert to Christianity, 
and took the name of Exilona. Among the nobles who 
repaired to court to congratulate the king on his marriage was 
Count Julian, a powe ful nobleman, ne: rly connected with the 
late king Witiza, and governor of Ceuta, the only fortress in 
the possession of Spain on the African coast, and her bulwark 
against Moslem encroachment. Count Julian left his daughter 
Florinda with the sovereign. She was a beautiful maiden, not 
yet arrived at womanhood, and he confided her to the protec- 
tion of the king, saying, ‘‘ 1 can leave with you no surer pledge 
of my loyalty. ” V ery shortly after the ‘Count’s de -parture, 
Roderick began to entertain a violent passion for Florinda ; 
much has been said and sung about his suit and her resistance, 


: - By the Author of “ The Sketch Book.’ London: Murray, 1855. 
No. 110. Pan 
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but it ended in his triumph, ‘ by means of base and unmanly 
violence.” The wretched Florinda, in the first paroxysm of her 
erief, wrote to her father to revenge her wrongs. Her message 
reached him just after he had successfully repulsed the Arabs, 
who had attempted to take Ceuta by siege. Count Julian 
repaired to the camp of Muza, the Arabian Eimir.  ‘ Hitherto” 
said he, “we have been enemies, but | come to thee in peace, 
and it rests with thee to make me the most devoted of thy 
friends. | have no longer country or king. Roderick the 
Goth isan usurper, and my deadly foe ; he has wounded my 
honour in the tenderest point, and my country affords me no 
redress. Aid me in my vengeance, and | will deliver all Spain 
into thy hands—a land far exceeding in fertility and wealth all 
the vaunted regions thou hast conquered in| Tingitania.” It 
was about the year 712 that this offer, so unportant in its con- 
sequences, was made. The Arabians, or Saracens as they are 
often called, raised by Mahomet to the dignity of a people, had 
at this period become the powerful conquerors of Persia, Syria, 
Egypt, and all the north of Africa, where they finally wcquired 
the common appellation of JZoors. They had often cast wistful 
eyes towards the mountains of Spain. The offer of Count 
Julian was speedily accepted. Their armies, admitted by lim 
to his fortresses, and supported by his powerful party, poured 
into the country. Roderick was conquered in the bloody 
battle of the Guadalete (the river of death), and was never 
seen more. Ile was supposed by some to have perished in the 
field, by others to have fled, and to have been carried away by 
the rapid waters of the river, attempting to ford it in his flight 

hy others, to have reached some place of concealment among 
the mountains. In less than three years the whole country 
was subdued by Muza. Many are the direful portents and 
warnings that are related to have preceded and accompanied 
these events, 

The Arabs were not cruel conquerors. Resistance, indeed, 
entailed pillage and all the horrors of war on the conquered, 
but, on submission and payment of tribute, complete toleration 
and protection were granted them. Spain saw her most pros- 
perous days under the Moorish rule, and she has never 
recovered the bigoted and mistaken policy which expelled 
their whole people from her shores, when in time they im their 
turn were subdued. 

Grave and authentic history, weighing the detail of events by 
the evidences of their truth, seems to present us with but a bald 
and unsatisfactory outline, afier the imagination has dwelt on 
all this. But even history is obliged to rest very frequently on 
conjecture, and conjecture too of a kind which is apt to be 
wider of the mark than that which is based on moral and 
traditional poetry. 
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We think, then, that Washington Irving has judged rightly 
in collecting, instead of rejecting, all the marvellous and 
romantic stories about the conquest of Spain, and in presenting 
them to us under the form of ‘*leeends.” Out of these 
apparently fabulous tales, the genius of the two nations con- 
cored, and the morality of their times, may be gathered, and 
hoth of these are very likely to he misunderstood or overlooked 


in the philosophy of modern historians. But let the author 
plead his own cause— 


“To discard, however, everything wild and marvellous in this 
portion of Spanish history, ts to discard some of its most beautiful, 
instructive, and national features; it is to judge of Spain by the 
standard of probability suited to tamer and more passive countries, 
Spain is virtually a land of poetry and romance, where every day lite 
partakes of adveature, and where the least egitation or excitement 
carries everything up into extravagant enterprise and dariug exploit. 
The Spaniards in all ages have been of swelling and braggart spirit, 
sourmg in thought, pompous in word, and valiant, though vaime- 
elorious, in deed. Their heroic aims have transcended the cooler 
conceptions of their neighbours, and their reckless daring has borne 
them on to achievements which prudent enterprise could never have 
accomplished. Since the time, too, of the conquest aud occupation 
of their country by the Arabs, a strong infusion of orental magnifi- 
cence has entered into the national character, and rendered the 
Spaniard distinct from every other nation of Europe. 

‘In the following pages, therefore, the author has ventured to dip 
more deeply into the enchanted fountains of old Spanish chronicle, 
than has usually been done by those who, in modern times, have 
treated of the eventful period of the conquest; but, in so doimy, he 
trusts he will illustrate more fully the character of the people and the 
times. "— Preface, p. 8. 


The fault of the book is the too frequent detail of war and 
fighting. We read to weariness of battles, sieges, pikes, 
lances, crossbows, seimitars, and drums; and we regret the 
more that so much of the volume is oceupied by matter of this 
description, since all the rest of 1t—that is, all the stories of 
prodigies, heroism, and love, and all the legends of the fortunes 
and fate of the actors in those stormy scenes, are given with the 
author's accustomed lightness and elegance. The following is 
a good specimen— | 
_* Now so it happened, according to the legend,* that about this 
time, as king Roderick was seated one day on his throne, surrounded 
by his nobles, in the ancient city of Toledo, two men of venerable ap- 
pearance entered the hall of audience, Their snowy beards descended 
to their breasts, and their grey hairs were bound with ivy. They were 
arrayed in white garments of foreign antiquated fashion, which swept 





* ‘ ° . tn ° P ait gsm ‘ ; : 
Perdida de Espana por Abuleasim Taref Abefilariquo, lib. i. c. 6. Cronica del 
Key Don Rodrigo por el moro Rasis, lib. i. c. 1. Bleda, Cron, cap, 7. 
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the ground, and were cinctured with girdles, wrought with the signs 
of the zodiac, from which were suspended enormous bunches of keys 
of every variety of form. Having approached the throne and made 
obedience: ‘Know, O king,’ said one of the old men, ‘that in days 
of yore, when Hercules of Lybia, surnamed the Strong, had set up his 
pillars at the ocean Strait, he erected a tower near to this ancient city 
of Toledo. He built it of prodigious strength, and finished it with 
magic art, shutting up within ita fearful secret, never to be pene- 
trated without peril and disaster. To protect this terrible mystery he 
closed the entrance to the edifice with a pouderous door of iron, se- 
cured by a great lock of steel; and he left a command that every 
king who should succeed him should add another lock to the portal ; 
denouncing woe and destruction on him who should eventually unfold 
the secret of the tower.’ 71), 45. 

Don Roderick, however, determined, instead of adding his 
lock to the door, to open it, and penetrate the mystery. The 
legend then goes on to relate the story of the ‘‘marvellous and 
portentous tower,” concerning which— 


«*¥ doubt much,’ adds the venerable Agpaida, ‘ whether many 
readers will not consider the whole as a cunningly devised fable, sprung 
from an oriental imagination; but it is not for me to reject a fact 
which is recorded by all those writers who are the fathers of our 
national history—a fact, too, which is as well attested as most of the 
remarkable events in the story of Don Roderick. None but light and 
inconsiderate minds,’ continues the good friar, ‘do hastily reject the 
marvellous, To the thinking mind the whole world is enveloped in 
mystery, and everything is full of type and portent.’ —p,. 50. 


The king and his train achieve the adventure of the tower. 
They sueceed in opening the massive portals, and, after en- 
countering various appalling sights, and hearing awful sounds, 
they reached a vast chamber of ‘¢a rare and sumptuous archi- 
tecture, ditheult to be described.” Here on a table of alabaster 
stood a golden casket ; on the lid were inscribed the following 
words :— 

«Tn this coffer is contained the mystery of the tower, The hand 
of none but a king can open it; buat let him beware! for marvellous 
events will be revealed to him, which are to take place before his 
death.’ . 

‘King Roderick boldly seized upon the casket. The venerable 
archbishop laid his hand upon his arm, and made a last remonstrance. 
‘Forbear, my son,’ said he; ‘desist while there is yet time. Look 
not into the mysterious decrees of Providence. God has hidden them 
in mercy from our sight; and it is impious to rend the veil by which 
they are concealed,’ 

**« What have I to dread from a knowledge of the future?’ replied 
Roderick, with an air of haughty presumption. If good be destined for 
me, I shall enjoy it by anticipation; if evil, [ shall arm inyself to 
meet it.” So saying, he rashly broke the lock. 

“Within the coffer he found nothing but a linen cloth, folded be- 
tween two tablets of copper. On unfolding it, he beheld painted ou 
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it figures of men on horseback, of fierce demeanour, clad in turbans 
and robes of various colours, after the fashion of the Arabs, with 
scimitars hanging from their necks,and crossbows at their saddle backs, 
and they carried banners and pennons with divers devices. Above 
them was inscribed in Greek characters, ‘Rash monarch! behold 
the men who are to hurl thee from thy threne and subdue thy 
kingdom !” . 

“At sight of these things the king was troubled in spirit, and 
dismay fell upon his attendants. While they were yet regarding the 
paintings, it seemed as if the figures began to move, and a faint sound 
of warlike tumult arose from the cloth, with the clash of eymbal and 
bray of trumpet, the neigh of steed and shout of army; but all was 
heard indistinctly as if afar off, or in a reverie or dream, The more 
they gazed, the plainer became the motion, and the louder the noise ; 
and the linen cloth rolled forth, and amplified, and spread out, as it 
were a mighty banner, and filled the hall, and mingled with the air 
until its texture was no longer visible, or appeared as a transparent 
cloud ; and the shadowy figures became all in motion, and the din and 
uproar became fiercer and fiercer; and whether the whole were an 
animated picture, or a vision, or an array of embodied spirits, conjured 
up by supernatural power, no one present could tell. They beheld 
beforg them a great field of battle, where Cliristians and Moslems 
were engaged in deadly conflict. They heard the rush and 
tramp of steeds, the blast of trump and clarion, the clash of cymbal, 
and the stormy din of a thousand drums, There was the clash of 
swords, and maces, and battle-axes, with the whistling of arrows, and 
the hurling of darts and lances. The Christians quailed before the 
foe; the Intidels pressed upon them and put them to utter rout ; 
the standard of the cross was cast down, the banner of Spain was 
trodden under foot, the air resounded with shouts of triumph, with 
yells of fury, and with the groans of dying men. Armnudst the flying 
squadrons, king Roderick beheld a crowned warrior, whose back was 
turned towards him, but whose armour and device were his own, and 
who was mounted on a white steed that resembled his own war-horse, 
relia. In the confusion of the flight, the warrior was dismounted, 
and was no longer to be seen, and Airelia galloped wildly through the 
field of battle without a rider. 

‘** Roderick staid to see no more, but rushed from the fatal hall, 
followed by his terrified attendants. On issuing into the open air they 
found the two ancient guardians of the tower lying dead at the portal, 
as though they had been crushed by some mighty blow. All nature, 
which had been clear and serene, was now in wild uproar, The 
heavens were darkened by heavy clouds ; loud bursts of thunder rent 
the air, and the earth was deluged with rain and rattling: hail. 

* The king ordered that the iron portal should be closed ; but the 
door was immoveable, and the cavaliers were dismayed by the tre- 
mendous turmoil and the mingled shouts and groans that continued 
to prevail within. The king and his train hastened back to Toledo, 
pursued and pelted by the tempest. The mountains shook and echoed 
with the thunder, trees were uprooted and blown down, and the Tagus 
raged and roared, and flowed above its banks. It seemed to the 
atirighted courtiers as if the phantom legions of the tower had issued 
forth and mingled with the storm; for amidst the claps of thunder 
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and the howling of the wind, they fancied they heard the sound of the 
drums aud trumpets, the shouts of armies and the rush of steeds, 
Thus beaten by tempest and overwhelmed with horror, the king and 
his courtiers arrived at Toledo, clattering across the bridge of the 
Tagus, and entering the gate in headlong confusion, as though they 
had been pursued by an enemy.’—p. 28, 

The following extract describes the fate of Florida, the 
Helen of Spain. After the complete subjugation of the country 
by the Saracens, she still lived with her father, who had ae- 
quired countless riches. But all his suecess and all his lusu- 
ries could not give him ease, nor soften the anguish which he 
suffered at seeing (says the legend,) that ‘* the Christians cursed 
him as the cause of all their woe; the Moslems despised and 
distrusted him as a traitor.” 

* Florinda, the daughter of his heart, for whose sake he had under- 
taken this signal vengeance, was sinking a victim to its effects. 
Wherever she went, she found herself a by-word of shame and _ re- 
proach, The outrage she had suffered was imputed to her as wanton- 
ness, aud her calamity was magnified into acrime. The Christians 
never mentioned her name without a curse, and the Moslems, the 
gainers by her misfortune, spake ef her only by the appellation of 
Cava, the vilest epithet they could apply to woman, 

But the opprobrium of the world was nothing to the upbraiding 
of her own heart. She charged herself with all the miseries of these 
disastrous wars; the deaths ofso many gallant cavaliers ; the conquest 
and perdition of her country. The anguish of her mind preyed upon 
the beauty of her person, Her eye, once soft and tender in its expres- 
sion, became wild and haggard ; her cheek lost its bloom, and became 
hollow and pallid; and at times there was desperation in her words, 
When her father sought to embrace her, she withdrew with shudder- 
ing from his arms; for she thought of his treason and the ruin it had 
brought upon Spain. Her wretchedness inereased after her return to 
her native country, until it rose to a degree of frenzy. One day, when 
she was walking with her parents in the gardens of their palace, she 
entered a tower, and having barred the door, ascended to the battle- 
ments. From thence she called to them in piercing accents, expres- 
sive of her insupportable anguish and desperate determination. —¢ Let 
this city,’ said she, * be henceforth called Malacca, in memorial of the 
Inost wretched of woman, who therein put anend to her days.’ So 
saying, she threw herself headlong from the tower, and was dashed to 
pieces. * The city,’ adds the ancient chronicler, ‘ received the name thus 
given it, though afterwards softened to Malaga, which it still retains, 
pH memory of the tracical end of Florinda.’ rp, 38, 
| The story of the end of Muza, the magnificent conqueror of 
Spain, whose services were rewarded by the confiscation of his 
property, scourging, and imprisonment, is exactly like one of 
the tales in the Arabian Nights; wherein the ‘aprice of Caliphs 

and Sultans, and the sudden ruin of their favourites, are so often 
related, One of the most beautiful legends is that of the wile 
of Count Julian and her son. The Arabs had become suspicious 
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ef Count Julian and his whole family, and he was forced to fly 
from praen His fate is unknown, but it is supposed to have 


heen tragic ul. His countess took refuge im the citadel of 


Ceuta. 


« But the walls were sapped and mined, and she saw that all resist- 
ance would soon be unavailing. Her only thoughts now were to cou- 
ceal her child. ¢ Surely,’ said she, ‘they wil not think of seeking 
hin among the dead,’ She led hies, therefore, into the dark and dis- 
mal chapel. ‘Thou art not afraid to be alone in this darkness, my 
child ?’ said she. 

“No mother,’ replied the boy, ‘darkness gives silence and sleep.’ 
She conducted him to the tomb of Florinda. * Fearest thou the 
dead, my child?’ * No, mother, the dead can do no harm,—and 
what should I fear from my sister?’ 

« The countess opened the sepulchre. § Listen, my son,’ said 
she; * there are fierce and cruel people who have come hither to 
murder thee. Stay here in company with thy sister, and be quiet as 
thou dost value thy life! The boy, who was of a courageous nature, 
did as he was bidden, and remained there all that day, and all the 
night, and the next day until the third hour, 

‘* In the mean time the walls of the citadel were sapped, the troops 
of the Emir poured in at the breach, and a great part of the garrison 
was put to the sword, The countess was taken prisoner and brought 
before the Emir, She appeared in his presence with a haughty de- 
meanour, as if she had been a pene receiving homage ; but when he 
demanded her son, she faltered and turned pale, and replied, * My 
son is with the dead,’ 

‘© ¢ Countess,’ said the Emir, ‘I am not to be deceived, teil me 
where you have concealed the boy, or tortures shall wring from you 
the secret.’ 

« « Emir,’ replied the countess, § may the greatest torments be my 
portion both here and hereafter, if what [I speak be not the truth! 
My darling child lies buried with the dead.’ 

‘¢ The Emir was confounded by the solemnity of her words; but 
the withered astrologer, Yuza, who stood by his side regarding the 
countess from beneath his bushed eyebrows, perceived trouble in her 
countenance and equivocation in her words. ¢ Leave this matter to 
ine,’ whispered he to Alahor, ¢ I will produce the child? 

‘‘ He ordered strict search to be made by the soldiery, and he 
obliged the countess to be always present. When they came to the 
chapel, her cheek turned pale and her lip quivered. ‘ This,’ said the 
subtle astrologer, ¢ is the place of concealment.’ 

** The search throughout the chapel, however, was equally vain, 
and the soldiers were about to depart, when Yuza beheld a slight 
gleam of joy in the eyes of the countess. We are leaving our prey 
behind,’ thought he: ‘the countess is exulting.’ 

** He now called to mind the words of her asseveration, that her 
child was with the dead. Turning suddenly to the soldiers he ordered 
them to search the sepulchres. ‘ “If you find him not,’ said he, ¢ drag 
forth the bones of that wanton Cava, that they may be burnt and the 
ashes scattered to the winds,’ 
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«© The soldiers searched among the tombs, and found that of Flo- 
rinda partly open. Within lay the boy in the sound sleep of child- 
hood, and one of the soldiers took him gently in bis arms to bear him 
to the Emir. 

‘* When the countess beheld that her child was discovered, she 
rushed into the presence of Alahor, and, forgetting all her pride, 
threw herself upon her knees before bim, 

*©* Mercy! merey!’ erted she, in piereing accents, * Mercy on my 
sou—my only child! QO Emir! listen to a mother’s prayer, aud wy 
lips shall kiss thy feet. As thou art merciful to him, so may the 
most high God bave merey upou thee, and heap blessings on thy 
head ! 

© * Bear that frantic woman he. ce,’ said the Emir, but guard her 
well,’ 

‘* The countess was dragged away by the soldiery, without regard 
to her struggles and her cries, and confined ina dungeon of the 
citadel, 

* The child was now brought to the Emir. He had been awakened 
by the tamult, but he gazed fearlessly on the stern countenances of 
the soldiers. Had the heart of the Euur been capable of pity, it would 
have been touched by the tender youth and innocent beauty of the 
child; but his heart was as the nether millstone, and he was bent upon 
the destrucuou of the whole family of Julian. Calling to him the 
astrologer, he gave the child into his charge with a secret command. 
The withered son of the desert took the boy by the hand, and led him 
up the winding stairease of a tower. When they reached the summit 
Yuza placed iin on the battlements. 

“*Chuog not to me, my child,’ said he; ‘there is no danger.’ 
‘Father, | fear not,’ said the undaunted boy ; ¢ yet it 1s a wondrous 
height !’ ’ 

* The child looked around with delighted eyes. The breeze blew 
his curling locks from about his face, and his cheek glowed at the 
boundless prospect ; for the tower was reared upon that lofty promon- 
tory on which Hercules founded one of his pillars. The surges of the 
sea were heard far below beating upon the roeks, the sea gull screamed 
and wheeled about the foundations of the tower, and the sails of lofty 
cauraccas were as mere specks on the bosom of the deep. 

*** Dost thoa know yonder Jand beyond the blue water?’ said 
Yuza, 

‘**¢ It is Spain,’ replied the boy ; it is the land of my father and 
mother.’ 

*** Then stretch forth thy hands and bless it my child,’ said the 
astrologer, . 

** The boy let go his hold of the wall, and as he stretched forth his 
hands, the aged son of Ishmael, exerting all the strength of his withered 
limbs, suddenly pushed him over the battlements. He fell headlong 
from the top of that tall tower, and not a bone in his tender frame but 
was crushed upon the rocks beneath. 

‘** * On the following morning the countess was led forth from 
her dungeon into the public square. She knew of the death of her 
child, and that her own death was at hand ; but she neither wept nor 
supplicated. Her hair was dishevelled, her eyes were haggard with 
watching, and her cheek was as the monumental stone; but there 
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were the remains of commanding beauty in her countenance ; and the 
majesty of her presence aw ed even the rabble into respect. 

“A multitude of Christian prisoners were then brought forth; and 
Alahor cried out—* Behold the wife of Count Julian; behold one of 
that traitorous family which has brought ruin upon yourselves and 
upon your country. And he ordered that they should stone her to 
death, * * * So the cruel order was executed and the Countess 
Frandina perished by the hands of her countrymen,’’—p. 328. 


Altoge ther, the ‘* Legends of the Conquest of Spain” make a 
very interesting volume, and by its publication the author of 
the * Sketch Book” has added another to the m: any delightful 
works with which he has enriched our literature. 


M. 





AN INVITATION TO THE COUNTRY. 
Ort have I woo'’d thee with my rustic ly re, 
(The muse’s warmth, though not the muse’s fire,) 
To leave those regions of imperfect day 
For nature’s purer breath, and brighter ray : 
Ah! not unknown to thee her varied charms,— 
The purple beam that gladdens while it warms, 
The fragrant airs of blushing roses born, 
The glow of even, aud the smile of morn. 
No longer now the breath of primrose pale 
And hidden violet scents the vernal gale ; 
And summer’s brighter blooms have passed away 
Its fading roses chide thy long delay. 
No more ‘the sky-lark lures the dazzled sight 
To trace beyond the clouds his warbling flizht. 
Silent yon wood, that late with music rung, 
As swelling his soft notes, the blackbird sung 
His plaintive song: the robin trills alone, 
Mournful of all his sweet companions gone ; 
High on the poplar’s airy bough he swings, 
And to the parting day his vespers sings. 
Yet, though despoil’d of all her gaudier charms 
Renee: is Tovely still—and to her arms 
Would woo thee back, and thou wilt love her more 
Than when her brow its rosy garland wore : 
Now distant suns ewit a paler ray, 
And day with swifter footsteps glides away, 
Nor leaves, as she was wont, her glittering vest 
Of gold and purple to adorn the west. 
With melancholy pace, and aspect pale 
Grey twilight comes, aud flings her shadowy veil 
Athwart the sky—while plaintive sighs the gale. 
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SONGS FOR THE BEES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF *f CORN LAW RHYMES,”’ 


No. V. 


‘Tuey mean their tax on bread to be 
Progressive with our numbers ; 
They bid us crowd around the gulf 
O’er which Destruction slumbers. 
Food, health, and safety, they restrict, 
But cannot check our numbers ; 
So we increase and multiply, 
While drugg’d Convulsion slumbers 


But parson Malthus says they can, 
And do restrict our numbers— 
In Ireland, where with half-shut eyes 
Convulsion snorts and slumbers, 
Well! let their tax on safety be 
Progressive with our numbers ; 
We all can marry—can’t we, Bess r— 
Though drugg’d Convulsion slumbers. 


They hug their perii premium close, a 
And say, ‘* Destruction slumbers ! ”’ 4 
They know not that he only winks, 
While we fill up our numbers. 
Convulsion’s Act of Parliament! 
Know’st thou why ruin slumbers ? 
He slumbers not, but shuts his eyes, 
Till we've filled up our numbers, 





No. VI. 


IpLER, why lie down to die ? 
Better rub than rust: 

Hark, the lark sings in the sky, ( 
‘* Die, when die thou must : : 

Day is waking, leaves are shaking,— 
Better rub than rust.” 


In the grave there's sleep enough,— 
‘« Better rub than rust :”’ 
Death, perhaps, is hunger proof ; 
“Die, when die thou must: q 
Men are mowing, breezes blowing ; 
Better rub than rust.” 





He who will not work shall want ; 
Nought for nought is just ; 
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Songs for the Bees. 


Won't do, must do, when he can’t: 
* Better rub than rust ; 

Bees are tlying—sloth is dy) nye ! 
Better rub than rust.’ 


No. VII. 


Turick Dick can read, but signs his mark ; 

He likes a spree, when mghts are dark, 
Aud sometimes drinks his wages: 

Blue Jem can neither read nor write, 

But starves his wife, and loves a fight : 
What beasts are bards and sages ! 


Dick poaches when his work is done ; 

Jem fuddles at the Dog and Gun,” 
And laughs at bards and sages : 

With stolen brass Dick’s boy buys vIn 5 

In lampless lanes, Jem’s daughter, thio, 
Earns prostitution’s wages ! 


See how they reel from street to street, 
Where ruffians bawl, and strumpets meet, 
To earn their dreadful wages ! 


“See!” cry the brutes who make them brutes, 


‘What humbugs are your Institutes ! ! 
How useless are your sages !’ 


‘** Are these your Watts and Stevensons? 
Your Chantreys and your Chattertons ? 
Your poets, painters, sages ?”’ 

No, these are things that sell their votes, 
Aud strain their loyal English throats, 
That lords may steal their wages ! ! 


To clothe the squire, they waste their lives ; 
They rob their children, starve their wives, 
To pay his footmen’s wages : 
They cannot write, they will not think ; 
To feed their foes, they work and drink,— 
What beasts are bards and sages ! 


See, Palaced Brutes, that feed on brutes ! 
And curse Mechanics’ Institutes, 

Because ye want their wages! 
See, how they reel from street to street, 
Where brawls my lord, and ruflians meet !' 
You're safe if these are sages ! 


low many of these victims of the aristocracy are members of Mechanic’s Insti- 
tutes !—Not one, 
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You seek the home of taste, and find 
The proud mechanic there, 

Rich as a king, and less a slave, 
Thron’d in his elbow chair ! 

Or on his sofa, reading Locke, 
Beside his open door !* 

Why start ? why envy worth lke his 
The carpet on his floor? 


You seek the home of sluttery ; 
Is Jobn at home? you say ; 


The Piano-Forte. 


No. VIII. 


«© No, Sir, he’s at the ‘Sportsman’s Arms’ ; 


The dog-fight’s o’er the way.” 

Oh, lift the workman’s heart and mind 
Above low sensual sin ! 

Give him a home! the home of taste ! 


Outbid the House of Gin !+ 


Oh, give him taste! it is the link 
Which binds us to the skies— 

A bridge of rainbows, thrown across 
The gulph of tears and sighs ; 

Or like a widower’s little one, 
An angel in a child, 

That leads him to her mother’s chair, 
And shows him how she smil’d, 


Tue organ proclamant of that great spirit 

Of harmony 1s widely open laid 

Iu allits depths; and we, intent to hear it, 
Stand mutely, atits awful peace dismay’d ; 
The whilst a vision of those magic fingers 
Which there create that universe of sound, 

In shadowy light upon the silence lingers ; 
And a dream’d music floats in power around ! 
So were it, if the orb’d imimensity 

Of space lay steep’d in rayless quietness ; 


THE PIANO-FORTE, 
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Che Power withdrawn which makes its harmony 


Of beht and motion !—thence not felt the less: 
A migit from that dread absence should arise, 
And force us the great presence recognise ! 
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rhis is not an overcharged picture of the condition of some of the me- 
But the Home of Taste is within the reach of thousands of 
yet there is time, to appreciate it ; and they will unbread- 


xpress in rhyme this sentiment as it came, clothed in beauty 
lips of Dr, Kuight, at our last Cutlers’ Feast, 
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PEERAGE REFORM. 
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NOTE ON THE EXAMINER. ‘ 
Tur preference expressed in the last number of the Monthly | 
Repository for Mr. Roebuck’s plan of reforming the House of 
Lords by the single veto over Mr. O'Connell's seheme for an ; 
elective second Chamber, to which only peers should be eligible, : 


seems not to be in accordance with the prevalent views of the 
Reform Press. The News observes, * if it came to that, the 


plain sense of the people would sooner have it done away with } 

altogether.” I think so too, and had previously expressed my 

conviction of the advantage of simple abolition as compared ‘ 

with any plan of Reform. But the misfortune is that the choice it 

does not rest with ‘the plain sense of the people.” The deter- : 
‘ mination of the House of Commons, the concurrence of the t 
‘ House of Lords, either in its present state, or as packed for the 


purpose, and the royal assent, are all essential to a peaceful 
change; and the question is, to what kind and amount of 
change they are likely to be obtained. The Cheltenham Free 
Press attirms that there is but one obstacle to Mr. O’Connell’s 
plan—‘‘ the dissent of the king.” We are not come to that yet. 
At present there is also the dissent of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment. By the way, the editor rather hastily imputes a blunder 


SS RRR 


s which is of his own making. It is true, as he says, that there are 
: only 430 members of the House of Lords; but it is also true 


that there are (reckoning the Scotch and Irish) 620 peers, all 
of whom would be eligible to the proposed elective House. The 
leading article of the Laaminer for Jan. 17th contained a more 
extended notice of the letter on Peerage Reform, on which | 
shall make a few comments. 

The writer seems to assume (as does also the editor of the 
Cheltenham Free Press) that its leaving the constitution of the 
House of Peers undisturbed was represented, in the letter to 
Mr. O’Connell, as one reason for preferring Mr. Roebuck’s 
plan. It was not so intended. Its bearing is upon the practi- 
‘ability, not the desirability, ofthe scheme. The argument is, 
that the single veto would be the least annoying change to 
individuals, at the same time that it would be the most bene- ; 
: ficial for the public. 

4 _ The Examiner prefers the elective scheme for the sake of its 
a Improving influence upon the aristocracy. Very desirable is it 
that the aristocracy shonld be improved, but the proposed 
peerage school would be kept open by the nation at a costly 
rate. The frequent delay or mutilation of good measures, and 
the occasional adoption of bad ones, are rather too much for 








f twenty millions to submit to, in order that a few hundreds may 
have an additional stimulus to grow wiser. 
Another reason assigned for its preference is, ‘“‘the advantage 


of the review and reconsideration of measures” which have 
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passed the Commons. It would be better to render the mode 
in whieh the Commons legislate more adapted to the purpose, 
Nor would that be very difficult. In the mechanics of law- 
making there must surely be better resources for correctness 
than the employment of one imperfect agency to remedy (often 
to multiply) the blunders of another imperfect agency. 

The Lords, it is said, would nullify the effect of the single 


veto by mutilating bills instead of rejecting them. A House of 


Commons which should suffer itself to be battled by such a 
technicality as this, ought forthwith to be sent about its busi- 
ness. The amendments of the Lords must be adopted or re- 
jected by the Commons. In the latter case they have only to 
return the bill to the Lords, and so reduce them to a simple 
Aye or No. 

‘The plan of the single veto was ascribed to Mr. Roebuck 
because the writer first heard of it as his; and it is so regarded 
by Mr. O'Connell. The Examiner allows that he ‘* broached” it, 

[t was only incidentally that the comparative merits of these 
plans were adverted to in the letter to Mr. O'Connell. — In the 
main purpose of that letter which was to deprecate his advice 
of the eaclusive agitation of Peerage Reform, I am gratified, 
to find that the Ewaminer concurs. The Ballot and the Repeal 
of the Septennial Act must precede the reform of the House of 
Lords. ‘They are essential to the existence of such a house as 
will possess the requisite wisdom and courage to carry that 
Reform into effect. The same may he said of Church Reform, 
and of sundry other questions. Until representation be per- 
fected, only patchwork measures, and compromises that tend 
to perpetuate a large portion of evil are to be expected. 


F. 
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VALENTINES’ DAY, 


CHARACTERS. 

Ma. Hernan, 
Mas. Herperrr. 
leer tame! 

and Their son and daughter. 
Fanny. \ 
Heranert MAaxwet. 
Mr. Biexenine.—--d wealthy mushroom. 
Maus. Bickerinc.—A lady who does the honours with propriety. 
Mary Anne.— Their daughter. ; 
Aust Brayoasetr—ad Fungus. 

Guests, Children, Servants, §c. &c. 


SCENE T. 
Breakfast Room at Mr. Bickertna’s. 


Mar. Bickering.—Ilalf-past nine! Mr. Maxwell not down 
vet? 
Mrs. Bickering —Shall we begin breakfast now ? 
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Mr. Bickering.—By no means !—Mr. Maxwell would have 
a right to consider it as an insult,—the first night he has slept 
in my house !—The first night he has slept m Enel, ind for some 
vears!—L would not, for the honour of my family, to say 
nothing of that due to my country, that such a thing should 
happen, -by no means Mrs. Bicke ring! 


Mary Anne.—Well, papa, where would be the harm if 


we poor famished mortals were to have our breakfast, and 
mamma were to order hot cotfee for Mr. Maxwell when he 
Comes ? 

Aunt Braygabble.—Shocking !—shocking !— Mary Anne, | 
am surprise “l that a girl of your sense should be so mistaken. 
Mr. Maxwell, with a fortune like his; a travelled gentleman, 
” customed to the first society, would be astonished at such a 
breach of propriety, and what is due to his wealth and station. 
Is it true, brother, that the Chancery suit is quite decided 
in his favour? 

Mr. Bickering.—Aye—he’s a lucky dog; and a famous 
property has leeh nursing for him all the time he has been 
abroad. 

Aunt Braygabble.—We is a very interesting young man. 
So quiet and gentlemanly ,—dont you think so, brothe re 

Mr. Bickering. —Why I dont know much about him, 
though I knew his father ; but I wish him to be made particu- 


larly comfortable while he is my guest. 


Enter Herpert MAXweLtv. 


Mazxwell.—Good morning! Not at breakfast? This is in- 
deed giving me a stranger's welcome. [ can apologize for my 
late appearance, by pleading a hard day’s journey, and the 
beguilance of a steady and comfortable bed, after the rocking 
uneasiness of being ‘ cribbed and cabined in ;” but where, my 
good sir, will you find your excuse ? 

Mary Anne.—There, I said so! Mr. Maxwell, do you 
know we have all been starving. You were quite wise in 
taking your rest ; but where was our wisdom in not taking our 
breakfast 2 | 

Mr. Bickering.—Mary Anne!—You were speaking of my 
bed, Mr. Maxwell. Yes, I flatter myself they are comfort- 
able »—very comfortable. Simpson does all my furnishing. 
Those curtains are capitally hung!—better than those in m 
drawing-room ;—the dog! he served me a trick with them: 
l imported the silk from Lyons (cost me four hundred pounds) ; 
| suppose he owed me a grudge for not having the damask 
hout and hout of him! 

Young Maxwell.—You have been in the south of France? 
Mr Bickering.—I, Sir’—no, Sir! Lam proud to say I was 
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never out of my own country, Sir—not but that it is necessary 
for some sewsle to go abroad, | allow; but ‘tis not to my 
taste. 

Mrs. Bickering —Mr. Maxwell, will you allow me the 
leasure of assisting you to coffee! 

Maxwell hows. 

Mrs. Bickering —Mr. Bickering, may I suggest to you to 
offer Mr. Maxwell some salmon ? 

Mr. Bickering.—\ have my kipper direct from Scotland, as 
fine as ever was tasted. 

Young Maxwell.-—( Looking at alandscape.) That is a very 
pretty thing: the English painters, it is said, especially in 
water colours, have made evident improvement of late 
years, 

Mr Bickering.—I flatter myself it is a pretty thing, Sir,—it 
is a Warley,—a wery extraordinary man, Warley. 1 know 
him ; he dines with me sometimes. You shall meet him here. 
I like to encourage hart and hartists. Mrs. Bickering, my 
dear, we must have Warley while Mr. Maxwell is here; and 
Justice L , and Lady L——; I am hand in glove with 
them, Sir. 

Young Mazxwell.—Your valley of evergreens is richer than 
when I saw it last; and those shrubs that then seemed dwarfs, 
are now giants. Ah! there is the pet cottage, with its porch, 
which the successive seasons seemed to take a pride in adorn- 
ing. Spring, with her honeysuckle,—Summer, with her con- 
volvulus,—and Autumn anticipated Winter in shedding over 
all the luxuriant snow of her clematis.—Who has it now ? 

Mr. Bickering.—O, Miss Braygabble can tell you better 
than [. It looks pretty tolerable outside; but it is wery 
small,—wery small indeed. 

Aunt Braygabhle.—Yes,—and I flatter myself [ have pre- 
vented our Mary Anne from forming a very objectionable 
acquaintance. They came in the summer, and invited her to 
a sort of Midsummer merry making; sending’ a fantastical 
eard, tied with ribbon to a bouquet of flowers,—the flowers 
were very beautiful, I must say; but it seemed such a very 
strange way of doing things; and as the families had ex- 
changed calls without seeing one another,—of course Mary 
Anne's going was out of the question. Since then I have taken 
ome trouble to find out who these people are; and certainly 
whey are anything but fit people for us to associate with. 
"hey are extremely eccentric ; keep all kinds of festivals; 
act plays: and are far too free with their servants,—now 
servants are best kept in their places,—dont you think 80, 
Mr. Maxwell ? . 

Young Maawell.—Undoubtedly, if they are good ones. 
Aunt Braygabbie.—For my part I always prefer the good 
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old-fashioned way of doing things. Such romantic peop! ole are 
not at all to my taste, and 1 never “do well in the world. To-da 
they are going to do a most extraordinary thing, and shockingly 
vulgar, —keep Valentine's day ! they always do so;—and I did 
hear, that last year Mr. Herbert t actually wrote a valentine to 
his own cook! Poor Mrs. Herbert, what she must have 
suttered ! 

Young Maxwell.—Herbert !—Valentine’s day!—It must 
be! All you tell me convinces me that it must be my father's 
old friend; the friend whose name I bear; the friend mt 
made him all he was, and afterwards saved him from the 
clutches of those who would have brought him to ruin. Tell 
ie,—he is married—he has one son and one daughter—and he 
isin the law? 

Aunt Braygabble.—Y—e—e—s. 

Young Maz well,—This is a pleasure I little dreamt of. My 
father’s old friend Herbert !—the dear kind Herbert who has 
nursed me so often when a child no higher than this table; told 
me many a merry tale; lifted me to the cherry trees to play at 
“bob” in the ‘natural way.” This is indeed a happiness, and 
the more, that I can explain the secret of this festival of Valen- 
tine’s day. My father has often recounted to me how good 
Saint Valentine won for Herbert the treasure of his dearer 
other self, a noble and tender wife. He was alw ays a romantic 
fellow, a devout believer in love at first sight, (of which same 
creed I confess myself a devotee),—[ Miss Br aygabble looks at 
Mary Anne|—a craver after old legends, and a religious 
observer of the poetries of old custom. St. Valentine was one 
of the saints belonging to his calendar. It was his wont 
always to visit some before unknown place on that day, that 
“his valentine” at all events might have the charm of novelty. 
In one of those rambles,—the place where, I forget,—it was his 
fortune to encounter, according to the laws his saintship of the 
l4th of February prescribes, a pair of lovely eyes, a combina- 
tion of sentiment, superstition, and fun, most like ‘ly the counter- 
part of the expression in his own. They found their way at 
once to his heart, and he never rested till he had gained, 
through some circuitous means, an introduction to their owner. 
‘Valentine’s day,” in the following year, saw him married to 
her; and by strange coincidence, on that same day, the year 
after, their son was born. Could they do other than name him 
“Valentine? "—Can they do other than keep ‘ Valentine’s 
day ? * 

Mary Anne.—And I wish I were going to keep it with them, 
with all my heart ! 

Mazxwell.—Is Miss Herbert like her mother, or at least as 
exquisite a creature as my father described her to be? 

Aunt Braygabble.—Yes; they are alike certainly. Miss 
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Herbert is very much admired by some people, but she is much 
ea0 thin %0 please me, and has such a shocking complexion! 
But, Mr. Maxwe lI, I ought to apologize, —I was not aw are,— 


I 





Young Marwell.—Nay, Madam, it is | who should ask 
pardon for having tired you with so long a story. To avoid 
bringing upon you another similar infliction, [will absent 
myse elf’; meanwhile t aking advantage of the time to see my old 
and dear friend. 

Mrs. Bickering.—Mr. Maxwell, will you allow us to indulge 
the hope of enjoying the pleasure of your company at dinne r! 

Young Maxwell.—You are very 7. 

Mary Anne.—At all events — 

Aunt Braygabble .—Mary Anne, 
of propriety in interrupting ———— 

Maury Anne.—I was only going to say, at all events come 
and tell us what the *y are going to do. 

Young Maxwell. —So let it remain, 
morning. 





Lam shocked at vour want 


will you? — good 


[End of Scene I.} 





SCENE II. 


Room with glass door in Uerpert’s house. 


VALENTINE, FANNY, SERVANTS, &C., 
decking a temporary 
laurustinas, 


all busily employed in 
throne and altar. Holly-boughs, 
myrtle, and other evergreens scattered ar ound. 


Panny (singing). 


‘Sweet, be thou mine, 
‘¢My Valentine.” 


Valentine —Why all your friends have deserted you, Fankin, 
and not one of the many who have sworn by your sweet eyes 
have said to you “good morrow, ‘tis St. Valentine’s day! 
Nay, you must wear no myrtle wreath to night. Were it 
summer | should be for twining you a willow g: varland, 


Fanny (singing). 


Sing heizho, 
Sing heigho, 
Sing he igho the green holly, 
Most friendship 1s feigning, 
And loving mere folly.” 


Falentine.-—Why you have neither seen a yalentine, 
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received one. How will you make your entrée to the court the 


Bishop holds to-night. 
Fanny.—Hush! there's a step on the gravel walk ! 


(A face looks in at the window. Fanny starts, and then 
stands fixed for a moment. Face disappears.) 


Valentine.—Well, Fanny, [ must say that you jump at 
a valentine when he does come. 

Fanny.—Who is it ! 

Valentine —llow strange, Fanny, that you, of all people in 
the world, should have an unknown valentine ! 

Fanny.—Strange !—though [ should never see the face 
again I feel as if 1 should never forget it ;-—(singing)— 


« Sweet, Tam thine, 
My Valentine.” 


Valentine.—So our little Fan is not to wear the willow after 
all; and [ shall twine one more wreath, in the hope that it 
may deck the brows of your incognito to-night. 

FANNY (singing). 
«Sweet, IT am thine 
My Valentine.’ 

Valentine.—And now you are minus a billet-doux. I might 
spare you one of the three with which fate has blessed me— 
though the benedictions are not very unctuous of the influence 
of ** the Nine.” 





Panny (singing). 


‘¢ Sweet, I am thine 
My Valentine.” 


_Valentine.—That is the third time you have given your incog. 
his assurance. What a pity he is not here to receive it. 


Enter Maxwe.z, Mr. Hersertr, Mrs. Herbert. 


Mr. Herbert.—There is my bird singing at her sport. I 
should tell you that I am transeressing the law in bringing 
you here. All strangers must have seen a valentine ere per- 
nuitted to approach the shrine of the saint; and even those of 
the household are not aeeounted worthy to render homage 
until they have received one. But the Medes and Persians 
never were tempted by old and dear friendship—so we must 
he toreiven, : 

Young Maxwell.—-My dear sir, your justice remains unim- 
peachable, | am not only a devout worshipper of the law, but 
as vet have been a strict observer also; and here is my sweet 
Withess, . 
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Valentine.— I will be witness, as Fanny is a principal. 

Mr. Herhert.—Let me be witness to one thing. Grasp hands 
in token of your beginning friendship, which | hope will be as 
true, as hi appy, and, alas! more lasting than was that of your 
fathers’ before you. Tlerbert, this is my son; Valentine, this 
is Herbert Maxwell. 

Maxwell.—My hope is, that I may as well deserve the title 
of friend as your ‘father hes done. 

Valentine.-—And mine, that I may deserve to be prized by 
you as dearly as was your father by mine. 

"Mr. Herbert.—My wife and her little duplicate must not be 
left out. 

Mrs. Herbert.—A miniature edition, Mr. Maxwell, yet does 
it have, aye, and deserves to have, (hisses s Fanny) a chic f place 
in the family library. But even this is too much of a jest for 
the earnest pleasure you have brought with you. 

Fanny.—How good of you to come to- day ! ! = Did you know 
it was my brother's birthday ? 

Marwell.—No, it was the merest chance that brought me 
hither; for owing to your change of abode and the loss of the 
letters of which my fither—your father that is—and I had been 
speaking before we joined you, I did not know you lived here, 
nor that it was Valentine’s ‘day. 

Valentine.—Then you are most likely in the same predica- 
ment as Fanny. You must come this evening,—and yet you 
have not the etter of introduction pe’ ‘the Bishop” requires. 

Fanny.—Oh! you must be with us! 

Maawell.—That I must be with you whenever [ can, and 
you will let me, seems quite as certain to me as to you. But 
how, when, and where ean I propitiate his holiness ? 

Mrs. Herhert.—Here he is! ask him; I will answer for lis 
not beg a very severe Diocesan. 

Mr. Herbert.—Nil desperandum is one of the saint’s favourite 
mottoes. You shall take it, for your comfort—and now we 
will leave the devotees to e omple te their arrangements. 

Maxwell —And the sentence for me is, ‘return to the place 
from whence you came.” 

Mrs. Herbert.—To come again in the evening I hope. 

Fanny [suddenly assuming a half-arch, half- heroic atti 
tude|—And J prophesy ! 

Maxwell.—Yes, and ready to dare the severest frowns of 
holy Saint Valentine, so that my valentine but smile. 


{End of Scene LI.] 
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Valentine's Day. 
SCENE IIIl.—( Night). if 


Room brilliantly lighted—hung with wreaths, garlands, de- . 
vices, &c. Fc. Analtar (from which ascends burning perfume ) A | 
tastefully decorated with flowers, and covered with a profusion of a 
chaplets of myrtle, ivy, laurel, Sc. i 


Sr. VALENTINE (enthroned). 
Guests, children, servants, hand in hand, forming a semicircle. 
Chorus. 


| | ‘| 
Hail to thee St. Valentine ! | 
Lo we bend before thy shrine ; 
Like the birds we sing to thee, 
All our voices spring to thee, (| 
Myrtles wre athing ' 
5 S) ‘ Pes) ; 
Incense breathing, 
Loving hearts we bring to thee; 
Thus we own thy power divine; q 
Hail to thee St. Valentine ! 
' 
: 
} 


MAXWELL enters hastily holding up aletter ; breaks the circle—slides his 
hand intoFANNY’S, and joins in chorus. 


Thus I own thy power divine— 
Hail to thee St. Valentine ! 


Fanny [whispers |.—Was La true prophet? 
Maxwell.—Y ou are all that L would have you be. 


2 ln a a nea 
_ 


Sr. VALENTINE—(speaks). 


Ye that circle round our throne, 
Render homage one by one ; 

E’er our sacred orgies cease, 

Receive the crown—then part in peace. 


One by one they advance to the throne—kneel, and offer a paper, saying, 


Thus I bend before thy shrme— 
Deign to take my Valentine. 


Sr. VALENTINE—(answers). 


Take the myrtle wreath I give— 
Happy love, and happy live. 


As appointed by our law— 
Now, my Cupid, come and draw, 
W ith thy small mysterious hand, 
Six from out the secret band. 







A child, as Cupid, blindfold, advances and draws six of the Valentines— 
the rest are placed on the altar. 
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H Sr. VALENTINE—( reads). 
F 
- ° + ~ 
+ THE STRANGERS VALENTINE. 
Pe ihe - 
pe i Tis merry, "tis inerry— 
ah. Maxwell { Aside to Fanny).—Ah! that is mine! and your 
. a 
own, if | mistake not. 
te hs St. Valentine.—Silence in the court! 
Ri | 
He «Tis merry, tis merry in good greenwood,” 
ae For the birds on the summer spray ; 
one | But more their glee on the leafless tree, 
fe hs | On good St. Valentine’s day. 
| | Tis merry, ’tis merry when friends all meet, 
As in the good old way 3 ¥ 
: But a holy joy it is to greet be 
. The stranger from far away, I 
; 
a, tie. Then welcome, welcome, from one and all, 
4 : 
ei And when you are far away, 
Bis Forget not those who * welcome” said 
bs nd On our own St. Valentine’s day, 
fot EN, Chorus. 
wae Hail to thee St. Valentine ! 
a Vee Thus we own thy power divine. 
DS St. VALENTINE—(reads). 
Ha, 
m ob, i THE GIRL’S VALENTINE. 
nM 7: 1 
uth. 1 Who could be a Valentine 
Ye * es . ~ 
Mead So true? 
ie *} *, i : 
gh ikea | ic , ’ 
a ee (Maxwell presses Fanny's hand.) 
mak | 
oda F a Who a wreath would fain entwine é 
fe Bat h lor you? ; 
i Toe #4 ¢ . , 
eae. Who hath travelled far and wide— : 
4 a8 Ne eB 
if ae ever sought a foreign bride, i 
i aes But returns with heart untried ? 
a Guess who! 
4 fe 
3 toe} 
Ait " Who would give that. heart so warm 
‘Se, Po you? 
RE Who would make this life a charm 










lor you? 
Who would every wish control, 
Never seek another oO al— 


His home thine eyes—his heaven thy soul ? 
Guess who! 
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Who doth crave a pardon fair 
Of you? 

That he thus should early dare | 
To woo? : , 

Who would draw thee to his heart, it 

There to feel his life thou art— 

Ever love and never part ? 
Guess who! 


Chorus. 


Tail to thee St. Valentine! 
Thus we own thy power divine. 


St. VALENTINE—(reads). 
THE GARDENERS VALENTINE. 


Great king of spades! Thou once wert mine, 
But now thou hast left thy valentine ; A 
Thou cruel rake, how couldst thou sow ? if 
Hoe Diggory! my Diggory hoe !* 


My furn-up nose you would declare 

Was sweet—my somewhat reddish hair 

You praised ; and said my heart ease nature 
Turned you from seck-ale to pol-hater ! 


NC ONE ALES 


I beet-root ked—while T (said you,) 
seat all the roots that ever grew: 

Oh had my hops ne’er had increase, 
Aud this poor heart had dean at pease ! 


a eam. A api ss ptm 


As spare a goose as & ‘er Was green 
Was ne'er so sickly, sad, and lean : 
I who through years of this and that 
Was always such a marrowfat ! 


But now all hops have ceased to sprout, 
And care my heart has eaten out ; 

Oh! when I green in earth shall be, 
Thou'lt heave a scythe, and think of me! 


Then will thy false heart spring a lech, 

Thy two lips break with feverish streak, 
Till o'er the shoots that bring thy pelf, 

Thou'lt be a shooting of thy self! 


Be sage in thyme! This is no frolic ; 
Beware sad truits so melon-cholic ! 


* Vide Thompson’s ‘* Sophonisba,’’ 
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I will not peach, do you not pine, 
But take me for your Valentine! 


Chorus. 


Hail to thee St. Valentine! 
Thus we own thy power divine. 


Sr. VALENTINE—(reads.) 


THE COOK’S VALENTINE. 


Oh nymph of Greece! my heart thou hast stole, 


Basting, 
Wasting, 
Tasting, 
Fasting, 
Still my love for thee is lasting ; 
Whene’er upon thy face I look, 
[ feel thou’rt Captain of my soul, 
My Captain Cook ! 


No cupboard lover I,—nor known 
Self to 
Hitch in; 
For of 
Kitchen 
Stuff, and such like things enriching ; 
All regardless are such hearts, 
Though stock thou hold’st in many a loan 
Of Bony-parts! 


Oh! hear that heart’s recorded vow ! 
Frying, 
Drying, 
Melting, 
Burning, 
Spitted fast—but never turning 
My one great steak in life art thou, 
‘“* Dearest chuck !’?* 


Chorus. 
Hail to thee St. Valentine ! 
Thus we own thy power divine. 


St. VALENTINE—(reads). 


THE WIFE’S VALENTINE. 
I love my love! she’s still my love, 


Though passed above 
Has many a year 


Since first our twin souls wedded were; 


I love my love, and tenderly 
My love loves me! 


* Vide Macbeth, Act III, Sc. 2, 
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Valentine's Day. 


Sweet Valentine !—my Valentine, 
The wreath I twine 
Of myrtle green 


Is bright as those blest hours have been 


Since first I joyed to call thee mine 
Own Valentine! 


And so we'll love, and so we'll prove 
Of heaven above 
The dearest joy ; 

And so we'll live, and so we’ll die, 

Thy heart to mine, my heart to thine, 
Dear VALENTINE! 


Chorus. 


Hail to thee St. Valentine ! 
Thus we own thy power divine. 


St. VALENTINE—(reads). 


THE WORLD'S VALENTINE. 


To every thing that lives and moves, 
Happy lives and happy loves ! 
Flowers that blossom, 
Bees i’ their bosom, 
Fish in river, 
Joying ever 
Where the merry sunbeams quiver : 


Bird of eyrie, 
Nestling weary ; 
Shepherd counting, 
Flock of mountain, 
Beasts that drink at desert fountain : 


Faun of wild wood, 
Dream of childhood ; 
Fairy springing, 
Blue-bell ringing, 
Round the moonlit-circle winging: 


Sweet human faces, 
Differing races, 
Eyes revealing 
Every feeling 
To the human heart appealing, 
ry. ° ~ 
To all that makes this earth a shrine 
Of worship to a power divine, 


A happy, happy Valeatine ! 


’Tis the last ! our orgies cease ; 
Farewell all—and part in peace ! 
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Chorus. 


Hail to thee St. Valentine ! 

Still we'll bend before thy shrine ; 
Ever will we sing to thee ! 7 
: Every voice shall spring to thee! b : | 
hed Myrtles wreathing, q : 
, Incense breathing, 
Ever warm hearts biing to thee ! 

Ever own thy power r divine, 4 
Hail! all hail St. Valentine ! a 
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i ‘Tue reader is doubtless aware, that a Royal Commission, con- 
Ps sisting of Lord Gostord, who was appointed eovernor also, 
: sir Charles Grey, and Sir George Gipps, was last year (lis- 
}y ate he dl To L ower Can: ula, for the purpose of investigating on 















th the spot the grievances of which the people of that colony had 

2 EAS complained. The object of the following pages is to det: ail the 

ae Ts early proceedings of the commissioners. 

a i In order to render sueh details intelligible, is necessary 
ie ay briefly to sketch the cireumstances which gave rise to the Fr 
‘ | 4 eXPe die nt of the commission. e 
AO The people of Canada, especially those of Lower Canada, 

‘ t i had long complained of the evils conneeted with their local 
et government, In the early part of 1834, they embodiedtheir com- 

X plaints in a series of resolutions, known, from their number, as 

ape ' the ninety-two resolutions. With no other alterations than 

\ usage demanded, these resolutions formed the subject matter 

ti ofa petition to the Imperial Parliament ; but before its arrival, 

if the resolutions themselves were bevsaasiet before the House 


of Commons by Mr. Roebuck, who, on the 15th of April, 
I834, moved for a Seleet Committee. ak inquire into the 
means of remedying the evils which exist in the form of 
xovernment now existing in Upper and Lower Canada.’ 

\ committee was accordingly granted by the House; but, 
by a bold mistatement on the part of Mr. Secretary Stanley, 
the imquiry was confined to the Lower Province, to the great 
disappointment of the people of U pper Canada. 

Mr. Secretary Stanley informed the House, that in Upper 
Canada no differences existed between the several branches of 
the legislature: but that the people and their representatives 
were contented with the form of government. The House, of 
i coul not doubt the word of a Stanley oH the U pper 


caiey. 
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It appeared afterwards, that this was a mere trick on the part 
of the right honourable Secretary. Not only were the people 
discontented, but Mr. Stanley was perfectly aware of their 
discontent. When out of ofhee, he had corre sponded with 
them on the subject; had excited them to demand redress ; 
and had even pointed out the course to be pursued, ‘* The 
legislative council,’ said Moir. St: miley, in a letter addressed 
tothe Reformers of U pper Canada in 1829, * is at the root of 
all the evils complained of in both the provinces ;” and speak- 
ing of the course to be pursued, the letter continues, ‘* a con- 
stitutional mode is open to the people, of addressing for the 
removal of the advisers of the crown (Mr. Stanley was not 
then in place), and refusing supplies, ff necessary, to support 


their wishes.” Yet, im the face of this accurate knowledge of 


the state of opinion in Upper Canada, does the same Mr. 
Stanley afterwards make a false declaration, for the obvious 
purpose of keeping from the public eye a part of his doings 
as Colonial Secretary. 

The labours of the committee were but of small avail to 
the people of Lower Canada. By one of the meanest subter- 
fuges ever resorted to by a colonial minister, Mr. Stanley's 
successor, Mr. Rice, proe ‘ured the suppression of the evidence, 
He sought a conference with the two Canadian delegates, 
Messrs. Viger and Morin. At this conference, which took 
place on the 22nd of June, he made the fairest professions 
of a conciliatory disposition towards Canada; professed great 
respect for the functions of the Assembly, equal in faet to 
that which he entertained towards the House of Commons; 
and only seven days after penned a despatch to Lord 
Aylmer, violating every promise he had made, and leaving 


the whole question in a much worse state, as far as facility of 


settlement is concerned—than he had found it.’ 

The conse quences may he easily conceive <4 The deceived 
people of the Canadas became hielily excited. An election 
was about to take pli ice in both provinces, and there seemed to 
he a eveneral determination so to order matters that the result 
should impress upon this government a clear conce ption of 
the intensity and unanimity of popular opinion, 

The result corre sponded with this determination. In Lower 
(' anada, the advocates of al electi Ive Counce il numbe ‘Tr no less 
than seventy-nine out of eighty-eight, of which the Assembly 
is composed, and in Upper Canada, their strength is thirty-five 
out of fitty-nine. 

In Lower Canada, so impatient were the people that an 


* The minutes of this conference, together with the de ‘spatch in question, were 
printed side by side, and circulated among members, The copies were transmitted 
by post from Gravese nd, as the easiest mode of conveyance, and hence the paper 
was called the letter from ‘* Mr, Rice’s Gravesend correspondent.” 
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expression of their wishes should be transmitted to England 
without delay, that a convention of the leading members of 
the Assembly assembled at Montreal in the December follow. 
ing, whereat a_ petition, reite ating: their complaints, Was 
unanimously adopted. In this petition the former petition 
was confirmed, and some grievances of recent occurrence were 
complained of; the vicious constitution of the Legislative Coun. 
cils was again stated as the main cause of most of the evils 
they suffered ; and the petitioners prayed, ‘‘ that the Legisla. 
tive Council as at present constituted be abolished ; and that 
the people of this province be empowered to elect the second 
branch of the legislature in future, as the only means of pro- 
ducing that harmony without which internal peace and good 
government cannot exist.” 

This petition, which was subsequently adopted by the House 
of Assembly, was presented to the House of Commons, on the 
Oth of March last, by Mr. Roebuck, and on the 20th to the 
House of Lords, by Lord Brougham. In the House of Com- 
mons considerable discussion took place ; and it ended bya 
declaration by Sir Robert Peel, that his Majesty had been 
advised to send out a High Commissioner to investigate the 
grievances of the Lower Canadians on the spot. 

For some time after, the Royal Commissionership went 
begging. It was offered to several, who refused it at once. 
Lord Canterbury accepted it at first, but after living a day or 
two under its dignity he threw it up, alarmed at the difficulties 
it would entail upon him. Lord Amherst was the next, but in 
the mean time the change of Ministry took place, and so great 
was the delay of the present Colonial Secretary in completing 
the arrangements, that there was time to hear the objections of 
the Canadian people to Lord Amherst, and it was conveniently 
managed that he should resign. It was then determined to 
send three Commissioners instead of one, and on or about the 
2ist of July the Pigue, freighted with the Commissioners 
already named, sailed from Portsmouth, and after a passage of 
about a month landed her charge at Quebec. 

_ The reader must not be surprised to learn that the people of 
Canada received the Commissioners with distrust. Each suc- 
ceeding governor, during a long series of years, had been sent 
out to Canada with instructions to pursue a conciliatory line of 
policy. In the first instance this had imposed upon the people, 
and fora time the new governor had almost invariably been 
popular, But this popularity was usually of short dura- 
tion. Governor after governor had submitted his judgment to 
the dominion of the organ of the obnoxious class—the Execu- 
tive Council ; and it was by no means an unwarrantable infer- 
ence that Lord Gosford might possibly pursue the same course. 
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Several injudicious though trifling acts of Lord Gosford 
tended to strengthen this want of confidence on the part of the 
eople. 

In the first place the obnoxious Executive Coune ‘illors, of whose 
conduct and influence the people had complained, were sworn in 
anew by his lordship. A part of the duty of the Executive 
Council is toact asa privy council to the governor ; and the peo- 
ple re ‘warded the above act as a dete rmination on the part ofthe 
Governor and Cvarinissioners to receive as their advisers these 
obnoxious persons. As if to strengthen this suspicion, the pro- 
ceeding was not only unnecessary but it was illegal, inasmuch 
as it is only 1 in the event of the demise of the crown that such a 
course 1s prescribed by law. A letter, written in Canada, re- 
marking on this inadvertency—for it was probably no more— 
says: ‘he has committed himse If with the publie by appearing 
to choose these old vipers as his own councillors, and so en- 
couraging the t faction of the officials to hope that their reign 
will he perpetual.” 

The next injudicious act committed by Lord Gosford was 
attending a political ball given by the bureaucratic*® party to 
Lord Aylmer previous to his departure. Of this party, Lord 
Aylmer was for the time the idol. He had served their purpose 
by opposing himself to the wishes of the people on all occasions, 
and to do him outward honour whilst the -y inwardly despised 
him, was part of their selfish policy. It was of course import- 
ant to this party to obtain the new Governor's apparent sanc- 
tion of the course Lord Aylmer had pursued, and they there- 
fore respectfully (!) invited Lord Gosford to do honour to the 
occasion. His Lordship, inadvertently it is presumed, accepted 
their invitation. In the mean time one of the other Commis- 
sioners, mixing more among different classes of the communit 
than his confréres, saw the bait in time to enable Lord Gosford, 
in some degree, to correct the error into which he had fallen, 
The mode in which he escaped from the dithculty is thus re- 
lated in a letter dated Montreal, 19th Sept :— 


« The ball given to Lord and Lady Aylmer took place on the 15th, 
Lord Gosford and Sir George Gipps were present as expected, but 
they remained only an hour, They had the prudence to retire before 
supper, and thus avoided drinking Lord Aylmer’s health, Sir Charles 
Grey did better. He remained in Montreal, and thus avoided giving 
any countenance to this party compliment to the late obnoxious 
governor. It was a great weakness in Lord Gosford to go to this 
ball. Lam willing to believe that his Lordship acted from ignorance 
without having duly deliberated on his own singularly delicate posi- 
tion and the temper of the people. It is to be hoped that this will be 
the last of his bévues.’ 


* Bureaucracy is the name given by the Canadians to the local government. It 
is sometimes called a clerkarchy. 
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But this was a trifling error—a mere hévue, as the writer 
calls it, compared with that into which his Lordship subse. 
quently fell in consequence of abandoning himself to the intl 
ence of the Canadian “ oligarchy.” The facts are these. I[y 
the summer of 1834, Lord Gosford’s predecessor, Lord Aylmer, 
appointed to the ofhee of judge a man who had been a violent 
artisan of the official party under the governorship of the Earl 
of Dalhousie. This man gave evidence before the Canada Com. 
mittee of 1828, and so illiberal and partisan-like in its cha. 
racter was that evidence, that a mark was set against his name 
at the Colonial office, as being unfit for an othee of trust; at 
lenst such is Mr. Rice’s aceount of the matter. When the news 
of this appointment reached England in the autumn of 1834, 
Mr. Rice, then Colonial Secretary, addressed a despatch to 
Lord Aylmer, saying that he could not confirm Mr. Gale's 
appointment ; of course it was the duty of Lord Aylmer to 
appoint some other person to the bench, but it so happens that 
despatches are always sent by the post: office packets, which: are 
usually three or four weeks longer in delivering their letters 
than the New York “ line of packets.” ‘The consequence was, 
that Lord Aylmer heard of the change of Ministry before he 


cot Mr. Rice’s despatch, and being under the domination of 


the Canadian officials, he disregarded the command of the 
ex-minister Rice. Asa reward for thus disobeying the home 
erovernment—as a reward for having brought Canada almost 
to a state of rebellion, Lord Aylmer has been appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief in Treland by a Government of which Mr. 
Rice still formsa part. Self-esteem must certainly be a quality 
totally absent from Mr. Rice’s mind. No sooner were the 
Tories in power than the Earl of Aberdeen contirmed or al- 
lowed the appointment of this most obnoxious of judges. 

When the Whigs returned to office it was of course expected 
by the Canadians that the original despateh of Mr. Rice would 
he enforced. ‘* That despatch,” said they, ‘‘ has destroved Mr. 
Justice Gale's moral influence, by virtually declaring ‘him un- 
worthy of the confidence of his Majesty, and now that the 
Minister who penned the despatch is again in power we shall 
without doubt be relieved.” ‘This expectation was further con- 
firmed by Mr. Rice’s speech of the 9th of March last, which re- 
iterated the denunciation of Gale as an lnproper person 10 
eceupy the beneh; yet when Mr. Rice and his party again 
returned to ofhce nothing more was heard of the improper 
appointment, until the discontent of the people of Canada was 
again excited by the ¢hird injudicious act of Lord Gosford; 
which we shall relate in the language of the Canadian writer 
already quoted ; . 

‘For my part, U fear that we shall be forced, by the imbecility ot 
want of tact of the present incumbent, into unwilling opposition before 
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many weeks. He appears to be gradually falling into the meshes of 


the official party. You will scarcely believe that any man could be 
guilty of the egregious folly | am about to relate, It seems that 
Vallicre, the judge at Three Rivers (who, by-the-by, is a regular 
political turncoat ), being ill, sent notice to the governor to have another 
judge ap pointed pro tempore in his place, to preside at the approach- 
Ing term. Gosford, instead of taking the advice, or, at all events, the 
opinion of some of the friends of the country, wrote to Reid, our 
partisan Chief Justice. Here was a glorious opportunity of involving 
the governor, not to be neglected. Accordingly Reid wrote to sily 
that Gale was the only man ‘he could spare.’ Gale was ac cordingly 
appointed, and thus Gosford has been dragyed into a quasi ap »proval 
of the original appointment of this man to the bench, though con- 
demned by Rice in his place in the House. 

“ On learning the circumstance, Papineau, who was in Quebec, waited 
on the governor, unfolded to him Gale's political character, and the 
causes that led to the Assembly’s petition against the nomination, and 
acquainted him with Rice’s declaration in the House of Commons. 
Of all these circumstances Lord Gosford said he was ignorant, 

«This is the third time that Gosford has committed himself.”— 


Montreal, Oct. 12. 


In another appointment the governor, Lord Gosford, does 
not appear to have been more happy. A Mr. Davidson, who 
is one of the most bitter of the party opposed to the Assembly 
and people, has been appointed to the othee of Under (Civil) 
Secretary to the governor. The Canadian letter writer's re- 
flections on this appointment and its consequences will serve to 
show the effects of these mistakes on the minds of the people 
of Canada. 

“ Tu conversation, Gipps and Grey talk of the case of the Constitu- 
tionalists as ¢libly as though they had been born and bred colonial 
shopocrats. All their absurd fallacies have evidently made their way 
into the Commissioners’ minds without examination, eve nto the original 
fallacy, which has been over and over again demolished, We kuow 
the several statements of the facts disproving the fallacy, have been 
read by Gipps, vet he surrenders his judgment to the persons by whom 
he is surrounded. I fear he is already completely prejudiced against 
the Canadians and Liberals ; and how should it be otherwise, when 
Davidson, who shared Caldwell’s plunder, is under-secretary to the 
governor? ‘This man ts brother-inelaw to Caldwell and Bowen, and 
is the prince of intriguers. Being under Walcot, of course Walcot 
sees only with his eyes, and hears only with his ears, Ogden aud 
other supporters of Aylmer are at the office every day ; of course, 
Gosford only does the will of the officials, and thus the system works.” 
—Montreal, Oct. 12. 


The ‘conversations’ above alluded to, may, perhaps, seem 
but trifling matters, scarcely worth recording, but it must be 
borne in mind that Lord Gosford went among a people in a 
peculiar state of politics al excitement—a people who had been 
over and over again deceived by professions similar to those 
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112 Recent Occurrences in Canada. 
which the Colonial Office and the governor once more offered 
as claims upon their confidence, and that these, and even still 
more trifling circumstances, when joined with the graver matters 
which we have reeorded, should subsequently have strewed 
Lord Gosford’s path with obstacles, will scarcely surprise those 
who have pata! ee to how great an extent public opinion is 
influenced by the concurrence of a number of apparently trifling 
circumstances —— such even as the following when joined 
with other items in a governor's unpopularity, in a state of 
society literally torn asunder by a long series of political and 
social jealousies. 

“Since I wrote to you, we have had a specimen of our new governor's 
‘spirit of conciliation.’ He has invited Papineau and Viger, the 
popular leaders to meet—whom do you think? Why, the bureau- 
cratic Attorney-general, Ogden, Andrew Stuart, the chairman of the 
‘ Constitutionalists’ (so called), and the renegade Dr. Couillard ! !! 
This is precisely the sort of ‘concihation’ that would invite the dog 
to meet the cat, and you will not be surprised to learn that it led to 
the result which might have been expected. A discussion arose be- 
tween Viger and Andrew Stuart, on the comparative merits of the 
French and English writers on the civil law. Papineau and Viger 
contended that, though England could boast of many eminent legal 
writers, yet, on the Roman law, she had none to compare with Pother, 
Domat, and others, while Stuart contended, that England had many 
far superior to Pothier; and, would you believe it, gave Blackstone 
as an instance! Sir Charles Grey agreed with Papineau and Viger, 
aud appealed to that stupid pompous gentleman Ogden, who, of 
course, gave it in favour of the English writers, At length the dispute 
grew so warm, that Lord Gosford was obliged to put a stop to it, by 
that approved method ‘a glass of wine,’ and so ended the first 
chapter of the commissioners’ essay on colonial conciliation.’ —Mon- 
treal, Oct. 12. 

Such are the principal occurrences which tended to create 
distrust in the minds of the people of Canada, towards the 
royal commissioners, previous to the opening of the Session of 
the provincial legislature on the 27th of October, 1835. 

The distrust of the people of Canada towards the new gover- 
nor and the commissioners, must not, however, be wholly 
attributed to the cireumstances we have described. The con- 
duet of the Colonial Office, and of the government, would 
alone have rendered the people suspicious of the sincerity of the 
conciliatory professions with which they were amused. In all 
the petitions of the House of Assembly, complaints had been 
made of the improper legislation of the imperial parliament on 
matters relating solely to their “ wet. affairs.” The act 
conferring upon the Canadas local legislatures, of course gave 
up internal legislation to the colonists themselves, and the sub- 
sequent interference of the imperial parliament, they contend- 
ed was unconstitutional and unjust. The acts they complained 
of were three,—commonly called the Canada Trade Act,—the 
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Canada Tenures Act,—and the British American Land Com- 
pany’s Act. Of these, Mr. Roebuck (who, in the interval 
between the delivery of his speech, and the sailing of the 
Pique, had heen requested to act as agent to the Assembly and 
people of Canada) demanded the immediate repeal, as a preli- 
minary step to the operations of the royal commission, in order 
that the people of Canada might have some evidence of the 
sincere desire of ministers to do them justice. Two other prelimi- 
naries demanded by Mr. Roebuck at the same time, were, first 
a guarantee that the revenues of the province should not 
again be seized by order of the colonial minister, without the 
authority of the Assembly of Canada; and second, that an 
inquiry to the constitution of the legislative council should 
he at a in the instructions given to the royal commission- 
ers. None of these demands were complied with. 

The meeting of the provincial parliament was looked for 
by all parties with intense anxiety. The liberal party, in- 
cluding the great majority of the Assembly (say seventy-nine 
or eighty, out of eighty-eight), did not certainly expect much 
from the Commission; on the other hand, the colonial officials 
had not much to congratulate themselves upon. It had been 
officially signified to them, that many of the abuses by which 
they profited, would be inquired into; and several trivial 
circumstances were by them also considered as boding them 
no good. Lord Aylmer, among other modes of piaying into 
their hands, had refused to grant a warrant for the advance 
of the money for the contingent expenses of the House of 
Assembly. The effect of this had been to put a partial stop 
to the business of legislation. The ofticials desired a con- 
tinuanee of this course, and the papers devoted to their cause 
at first boldly asserted that the said expenses would not be 
granted ; as the Session approached however, it was stated they 
would be granted, but with such obnoxious conditions that the 
Assembly would he compelled to refuse to accept them. ‘The 
day before the meeting of the provincial parliament, the 

Constitutionalisis,” as they call themselves, ventured to 
address his lordship, praying him not to grant the contingen- 
ces. His Lordship told them that the course to be adopted, 
with regard to the contingencies, had been already determined on, 
and that in twenty-four hours the intentions of government 
would be communicated to the Assembly. This was a severe 
rebuff to the auti-popular party, whose fury was thereby ex- 
cited in an extraordinary degree. , : 

At leneth the day of the meeting of the provincial parlia- 
ment came. It was of course expected that one of the earliest 
acts of the governor would be to lay before the legislature 
‘copy of the royal instructions to the Commissioners. This 
se ." done. Lord Gosford’s speech did not materially differ 

+10, 10, ] 
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from governors’ speeches in eeneral, except that it was some. 
what more explicit, and therefore longer. [It certainly men. 
tioned the Commission, but in all other respects 10 topie was 
touched that might not have found a place im any governor's 
s wech, 

The writer, whose letters have already been quoted, charae- 


terizes the speech as—except ona cou sle of pomts*—*S a tissue of 
| 


liberal nothings, very explicit on matters of little or no import 
ance, Whilst all matters of primary importance are put olf to 
a future day!" Reminding the reader that the writer quoted is 
one of the popular party, there is no dithculty in understand: 
ing that the “amatter of primary importance,” which is not 
included in the speech, is the reform which more than iine- 
tenths of the people of Canada have demanded in the coustitue 
tion of the leoislative couneil—their minnie * llouse of Lords.” 
All miner reforms the people of the colony consider as 
nearly useless. ** The council,” say they ‘tis the parent of 
all the evils we have suffered, and if you were to remove all 
those evils to-morrow, allowing the cause thereof to remain, a 
very sltort time would suffice to produce an equally abundant 
crop. In facet the catalogue of grievances which the Cana- 
dians put forward in’ 1834, was merely intended as evidence 
of what the system had produced, and never intended for 
special and individual redress, which the people of Canada 
were too far advanced in political knowledge to believe to be 
possible. Yet what is the course pursued by the governor (. 
Ile talks to the Assembly of remoyine some of the evils of 
Which they had complained, hut savs not one word of the ouly 
reform for which the majority of the people appear to care, 

At the same time that this erand omission is likely to cou 
finn the ciseontent of the majority of the people of Lower 
Canada, there is quite ( houeh ol re form to raise Ups au equal, if 
hota greater, amount of discontent in the minds of the miunority, 
There sees to be a disposition on the part of the governor to 
vive upto the Assembly the full and complete control of the 
provincial revenues, This the otheial party and their friends 
have always resisted. To be really responsible to the Assembly 
will be much less convenient to them, than a mere nominal re- 
sponsilility to a superior authority located at a distance of 
OO) wniles, There is also to be “ more equitable distribution 
of othees among the different classes of the community. This 
is extremly obnoxious to the party now enjoying a species of 
monopoly, No future chief justice Sewell—so says the gover 
nor—is to he permitted to obtain seven or eight lucrative ottices 
jut his own children: ho future colonial civil secretary (Coch 


*- ; a . 
Lhe e peuuits aie the wranting ot the contingencies, ana the eyyine up the 
prowine ial revenues to the Commous’ louse of Assembly, 
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ran) is to usurp five or SIX posts in his own person; no future 


commissioner of crown lands (Felton) is to obtain estates of 


1,200 acres for each of his eight children. These specitic re- 
forms of course draw down upon the local government the 
hatred both of the officials in possession and the ofheials expect- 
ant: which hatred being in excess would not have been greater 
than it is, had the government gone a step further and satisfied 
the mass of the people. 

The answer of the Assembly to the speech from the throne 
was couched in courteous but firm language. For all the good 
promised by the speech his Majesty was thanked, besides which 
the Assembly took occasion to reiterate its demand for an 
Elective Legislative Council and an Executive Council respon- 
sible, like the English Ministry, to the Commons of the 
country, 

Some further particulars relative to the address in answer 
ty the speech will be gleaned from the following extracts from 
a letter from the writer already quoted, which extract is the 
more interesting as it explains the relation in which Lord Gos- 
ford and the Assembly stand to each other. In relation to the 
Assembly he is the Governor of Canada; with the Commis- 
sioners the Assembly has nothing in reality to do 

* You will perceive that, in the auswer to the speech, the Assembly 
bas abstained from reeoguizing or alluding to the Comunissioners. 
The speech from the throne was evidently a trap to gain such u recog- 
nition; but the Assembly is too jealous of its own position to do se, 
Lord Gosford was distinctly told, before the se-sion opened, that the 
Assembly could not recoguise the Commission; and I am told that 
his lordship acknowledged that he did not expect it. Thus the foot- 
ing the Assembly and the Commission are on, in relation to each 
other, is this :—Whatever the Assembly desires of the Commission, 
they ask of the governor ; whilst, on the other land, whatever the 
Coumission desi:es of the House is applied for by the governor, in 
what the old school politicians call the coustitutional manner. From 
this you will perceive at once the nature of the Commissioners—they 
ure merely a sort of temporary executive Council, placed there to ad- 
vise the governor, This is the opinion of all here, aud I myself am 
inclined to deem it correct, Whether subsequent oecurrences will 
cause this opinion to be given up, I cannot now say, It is thought 
that the Commissioners will not visit-the country parishes—they have 
sufficient eyidence of the unanimity of the whole country to render 
such a step unnecessary. They have, however, ennounced their in- 
tention of visiting Montreal vext summer, and it is possible they may 
go to the Chambly distrists. The * five confederated counties’ would 
be worth their examination, ina political point of view. Such a visit 
would give them an idea of the intensity of public opinion among the 
wost intelligent of the population.”—Quebec, 2nd December. | 


After some further observations which need not be quoted, 
the letter goes on to state that— 


“ The elective council question is thus evaded, The sub-Commis- 
I 2 
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sioners have been heard to say that an elective council should be 
vranted, but for the mixed origin of the people. Well, then, was the 
reply—grant on elective council to Upper Canada. The Upper Ca. 
nadians demand an elective council, and are not of ¢ mixed ongin,’ 


‘True,’ rejoined the wily sub-Commissioners, ¢ but there is not the 
J . x 4 





unanimity ’ which prevails in Lower Canada.” 

The “ sub-Comiissioners” are certainly most skilful dialee- 
tieians. Here the Canadians are certainly reduced to a most 
eruel dilemma. ‘The Lower Canadians consist of about 
450,000 persons of French origin, and 150,000 of ‘* other ori- 
ein; of these, nearly all the first are in favour of “ the Elective 
Principle,” as are also half, or perhaps two-thirds of the latter 
In other words about nine-tenths of the whole people desire an 
elective council. But although nearly weantmous they are of 
“mixed origin and so according to the doctrine of the sub- 
Commissioners they are to have no reform, fn Upper Canada 
on the other hand, the argument is shifted to suit the cireun- 
stances. There the people are not of mixed origi, but then 
they are not unanimous. Lt is only éwo-thirds} of the whole 
population that is in favour of reform, and so reform is to be 
denied until the opposition of the minority can be nullified. 

A more atrocious. political doctrine was, perhaps, never 
broached. — Its effect would be to perpetuate all existing abuses, 
to render reform impossible, and virtually to give up the go- 
verning power to the mimority. Taking the population of the 
two Canadas together at 1,000,000, the utmost number of per- 
sons represented in the two Assemblies by persons opposed to 
the elective principle, is 175,000, or not much over one-sixth of 
the population, and vet effect is still to be given to the will of 
this minority by the abominable doctrine alluded to in the above 
extract, re 

Every newspaper received from the Colony—and they now 
(January 26th) reach as late as the 24th of December—bears 
some evidence that the partial improvements which have taken 
place under Lord Gosford’s administration are wholly insuft- 
cient to quiet the country. The determination of the Assembly 
is to adhere to their demand, for “ the ereat remedial measure 

—in elective second Chamber,” and with nothing short of this 
will they be contented. All other reforms, say they, would 
afford no security for the future. Itis on a responsible legis- 
lature that they place their sole reliance. By withholding 
supphes (the course, be it remembered, recommended to their 

* The numbers indicated by the Election returns are 479,500, represented by 
“pane “ favour of the Elective principle, and 52,500 by members opposed thereto. 
See article Canada in our September number, 

8 mig of ro ig, sheay t- 1834, There is reason to believe that since then the 
SB pper Canada have greatly increased. Questions of Reform have 


gained strength in the Assembly by discussion ; and there is, out of the House, a? 


extensive organization of Reform Association which ought to be regarded a3 4 
striking sign of the times, " : 
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notice by Mr. now Lord Stanley, in 1829), they hope to attain 
their end. This course is the more proper in their case as the 
want of economy in the payment of public officers is one of the 
most evil results which the Assembly desires to remedy. 

As evidence of the importance which the Canadians attach 
to this radical measure, and their determination to adhere to 
Lord Stanley’s ‘ constitutional mode,” we again resort to the 
writer already quoted : 

“] have just heard that it has been determined to allow the Commons 
of Lower Canada to have the whole control of the revenue. This is 
merely a piece of justice—of tardy justice. ‘The Commissioners are, 
I learn, to report to the King from time to time. First, on Finances 3 
secondly, on the Tenure of Land : thirdly, on the Executive Council, 
I believe it is decided that we are to have a responsible Executive 
Council. But the chief thing, an elective Legislative Council, we are 
not to have yet awhile; so you see we have a long struggle before us. 
I hope the House will not be cajoled into voting one penny of supplies 
till we get this essential reform. 

“ You are well aware that our chief reliance for enforcing reforms 
is the * constitutional method’ of refusing to vote the supplies. Your 
House of Commons need not care for the Lords, if they would pursue 
our plan. But the trath is, your House of Commons ts aristocratic, 
aud does not desire collision with the Lords, Last year (1534), as you 
are aware, Spring Rice defeated us by dipping his hand into the mili- 
tary chest ; and Lord Gosford now asks us to refund it, This makes 
one begin to suspect that all this fuss about, and expense of, the Com- 
mission, are merely a clumsy expedient to get the money out of the 
Assembly. The officials want past arrears and future supplies ; and 
if they get themthey will laugh at us—and so they ought. The Com- 
missioners seem disposed to remedy small grievances, as tubs are 
thrown to whales. Will the assembly be thus cheated out of the 
public money? I trust not. Not one farthing would I grant, until 
we get an elective council.’—Queber, 2nd Dee. 


This is without doubt the obvious course to be pursued by 
the Assembly. The prime movers of the party desiring the re- 
tention of ‘ things as they are” are the official personages 
themselves who now profit by the system, together with their 
friends and adherents who hope to profit by the same. The 
Legislative Council is emphatically their Chamber ; the chief 
officials are members of it, and while it exists as at present con- 
stituted, it will represent their will and their interests. The 
voting of supplies is the only case wherein the will of the people 
can have foree, and there is nothing improper on the part of 
the Assembly in thus determining to make the control which 
the constitution gives them over the public money a means of 
enforeing wholesome reforms. If the House of Assembly erant, 
the supplies, it is quite clear that the object of the officials will 
he gamed, The Assembly might still amuse themselves by 
legislating on useful measures, but it would be mere lost labour, 
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If our House of Commons were elected as the Canadian As. , 
a i. sembly is—by the free voice of the people, a similar course 
or would be fre ‘uently resorted to. Supplies would be withheld 
bie: until the course to be pursued by the Minister, and perhaps by 
} Bi ih 4 the House of Lords also, should be made known. Jf the Lower \ 
bt rT Canadians now give the supplies, their work will be to be re- 
IE dae | commenced, and they will not regain their present advanta- 
Bat weous position until they have again brought the gentlemen 
f ° ia | represented by the council, to their present deplorable condition, 
oe With the conciliatory conduct and accommodating spirit of 
4 ‘all Lord Gosford towards the Assembly, the members of which it 
ot. tala. had been the custom of former governors to despise and con- | 
4 | ha temn, the people of Canada seem to be perfectly, and it may 7 } 
ot my be added, justly satistied. Courteous themselves, they natu. 7 | 
a: Fs rally feel the want of it in others, and the haughty bearing of # 
: * their former military governors had, in almost all cases, diss 77 
: a ensted them. The mild and gentlemanly demeanour of Lord 4 





interested persons, are ina very respectable state of intelligence, 
} especially on political matters. What they have already 
bts effected is evidence of this. Like their English fellow subjects 

they will doubtless take all they can get, but they will never 
cease to agitate the question of reform until they obtain the 
full control of their internal affairs, and this they feel they cau 
never succeed in, while the irresponsible legislative council ts 
permitted to remain. Lord Glenelg may take the case of the 
English Reform Bill as a proof that a preliminary step will 
hot satisfy an intelligent people. Moreovec, the doctrine of 
finality las not yet found its way into Canada. 

It has already been stated that, although the mass of the 
people are not satistied, the threatened reforms are such as to 
excite the fury of the colonial Tory party. This, by the way, 
is Invariably the case with partial ‘measures. If one abuse be 
attacked, the whole tribe of those who profit by abuses 1s 
sure to be let loose upon the minister sanctioning ‘the reform. 
This is the case in Canada. The local and imperial go- 
vernments, are incurring the very maximum of othcial 
obloquy by the partial reforms they have already sane- 
‘ tioned, wh Ist those reforms have not been sufficient to ob- 
re tain for them the good will of the mass of the people. The 
wise course is invariably to sanetion the whole measure of 


‘ae Pala. Gosford is certainly an improvement m the mode of governing 

tte iaia. Canada. 

va The minor reforms that are to take place will also be not 
1 ‘ without benefit; but, if it be the opinion of the colonial 
i hs minister and of his colleagues, that those trifling reforms will 

be bi silence the eryof nearly the whole Canadian people for an elective 

| ie council, they will speedily discern their error. The people of 
rt Canada, notwithstanding what has been said to the contrary by 
mi 
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reform at once. By such a course the good will of a erateful 
people would be secured, and the hatred of the fnetious 
minority could not be greater thanit is. “This principle should 
never he lost sight of by niiisters, though if ts every dan 
violated.* 

The language of the colontal Tory party, and of their 
Hewspapers, towards the governor, the Comiission, and the 
vovernment of this country, is expressive at once of their rage 
and of their folly. In the cities of Quebee and Montreal 
exist two political clubs, dignified by the name of ** Con- 
stitutional Associations,” the members calling themselves 
Constitutionalists. The political primeiple-—af sueh it ean be 
ealled—-by which these persons are guided, is opposition to the 
eleetive principle. 

Their present policy is to mtnnidate the government, and 
thereby to deter it from = sanctioning those reforms, which 


justice, good poliey, and the spirit of the times, unite in 


demanding. 

The means of intimidation which these Constitutionalists 
have adopted are as follows : 

Ist. To make it appear that they have the whole British population 
with them. 

2nd. To show—that the whole population of Upper Canada are with 
them. 

Srd,—that they are prepared to rebel, 

dth.—that they are prepared to join the United States. 


The first two fallacies have been already exposed in- the 
Monthly Repository for September. ft may however be well 
to recapitulate the exposure ‘Phe British imbhabitants inhabit 
the * Townships,” as they are Called, situated south of the St. 
Lawrenee. To make the elaim of the “ Constitutionalists ” to 
represent the whole of the British population true, all the mem- 
bers of the provincial parhament returned by the Township 
should he Constitutionalists. This, however, is not the case. The 
largest. British county, Stanstead, returned members in favour 
of the elective principle by a majority of three to one. Another 
British Township county, Drummond, returned a‘ Resolu- 
fionist”” unanimously, whilst in the county of Sherbrooke, 
which is the strong hold of colonial Torvisin, and. of the 
British American Land Company, the  ‘ Constitutional ” 
members prevailed only by a bare majority. Hlence it is 
that the number of the Constitutionalists is so thoroughly 
comtemptible—is im faet not over one-third of the whole 


* ‘the Resolutions on the Baltic Timber Duties affords a curious illustration of this. 
lhe alteration proposed will destvoy the colonial trade, but will not confer full 
henetit on the people, A measure of full benefit would have done no more evil but 
would have done three-fold good. Partial measures of good are almost always whole 
measures of evil, and therefore of vbloquy. ; 
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British population. In fact out of the cities of Quebee and 
Montreal the Constitutionalists are utterly powerless, and even 
there they would searcely be h ard of but for a control, purely 
mercantile, over a noisy press. , 

In the upper province the minority is not quite so weak in 
numbers as in Lower Canada, but it is still a weak minority, 
Its force at the last election has been already stated at one- 
third of the population, but from the rapid progress of opinion, 
and the success of the principles of reform in Lower Canada, 
and in the mother country, the number has been considerably 
diminished, perhaps to one-fourth. The organization of the 
liberal party in Upper Canada, is moreover very complete. 
There is a “Central Canadian Alliance Society ” at Toronto, the 
capital, of which the most able and energetic men are members, 
This society has branch societies all over the country. By 
means of these societies, a constant communication is kept up 
all over the previnee. This, however, is not all. In Lower 
Canada similar associations have been formed, which are also 
in communication with those of the Upper Provinee, At the 
opening of the Lower Canadian session, two influential men- 
bers of the Toronto Alliance Society (W. L. Mackenzie, Esq., 
and Dr. O'Grady) visited Quebee for the purpose of commu- 
micating with the leading men of Lower Canada, on the course 
to be adopted for procuring that reform which both provinces 
desire. The result of this mission was satisfactory to the 
reformers of both provinees. As far, therefore, as the strength 
of parties in the Canadas is concerned, the British ministry 
need not be alarmed at the colonial Tory threat of rebellion. 

As for a junction with the United States, the value of this 
threat may be tried by the interests of the party using it. The 
principle of the American government is, ‘* that the people are 
the only legitimate source of political power.” Lf independent 
Canada should desire to be admitted into the union, she would 
still retain her own form of government and laws, the only 
condition being that of ceiving up a portion of the sovereign 
power,—namely, making war, coining money, regulating 
external trade, &e.—to the general government. In return for 
this she would obtain a voice in the affairs of the union, by 
sending members to Congress. As far as the state of Le jeune 
Canada might be coneerned, the will of the majority would 
become law. The very reform which the Constitutionalists 
threaten to rebel about, would take place as a matter of course; 
their darling legislative council would become an elective 
senate, and even the governor himself would become subject to 
the popular will. We may, therefore, be quite certain that it 
will never be with the consent of the minority that the threat- 
ened junction with the United States will take place. Asa 
party they would be utterly annihilated, and any move to carry 
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their impotent threats into execution would be saeigpecap suicidal. 
An extract from the Quebee letter will serve to close these 
observations on the preter sions of the Canadian minority. 


“Tn the meantime the little ‘Constitutionalists’ as they call them. 
selves, are by no means satisfied with ‘the speech,’ Though it des 
not give us our rights, it threatens to rob them of some of their ill- 
gotten privileges, You wall find them threatening war in all their 
reports, speeches, and resolutions. ‘This is merely to frighten minis- 
ters, who are not aware how coutemptible the party really is. Both 
the Quebec and Montreal Club of Constitutionalists have had a 
meeting. At the Montreal meeting, Adam Thom, the editor of a sort 
cf colomial * Age,’ spouted forth his threats. This fellow once had a 
paper called the * Setiler. In the early numbers of the paper in 
question, the public were made to believe that he was a perfect ¢ fire- 
eater,’ and people really grew afraid of him, At list the cowardly 
rase “a received a challenge, when he discovered that duelling was anti- 
Christian. THereupon his own set cut him, and his paper assumed a 
chop-fallen air and died, Now he talks of being ¢ ready for action’ — 
if it were really to come to action I have no doubt but this hypocrite 
would again resort to the Scriptures for arguments against fighting. 

6 Nothine can in fact exceed the rage of the Tory party, ‘and 
especially on the granting the contingencies, They hoped to stop the 
business of legis dation by inducing the governor to refuse to give the 
Assembly the means of volg on, With Lord Ayliner, they suCc- 


ceeded. The means even of sweeping the House of Assembly, or of 


purchasing fuel, with the thermometer twenty-live below zero, were 
refused for two years, and the oflicials hoped to influence ‘pt 
Gosford to continue the evil. However they have been granted. 
Their papers abuse Gosford and his compeers roundly. Sir C. Grey 
they call ¢ cabbage head’ (why, God knows), and they demand that 
Lord Gosford be. impeached, [ send you the papers that you may 
witness their fury. 

‘* The most absurd part of the Tory raving is that which points at 
junction with the United States. If they were to put their threat into 
execution, that moment would seal their ruin, The great principle of 
the American democracy is election by the whole people, and, conse- 
quently, choice by the majority—whe re then would be the ‘Tory 
minority ? This is another specimen of the arguments used to frigiten 
the British Ministry. Let it never be forgotten that the ‘ Constitu- 
tionalists’ are not 50,000 out ofa population of 600,000, and yet they 


bluster about rebellion !” 


The course then which ought certainly to be adopted towards 
the people of both Upper and Lower Canada does not appear 
to present any insuperable dificulty. Their internal affairs 
should be handed over to them with a guarantee against future 
interference. This might be done by a single Act repealing the 
obnoxious cases of interference of which the ‘y have complained, 
and in the preamble enunciating the inexpediency of future 
interference. The Act which establishes an irresponsible council 
of life legislators is the 31st of Geo. IIL. c. 31. Portions of this 
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\et have already been repealed hy provinetal statutes of both 
provinces. Henee it would not be necessary to legislate here on 
the subject. What has once been done might be done agam. 
The governors of the two provinces might be instructed to give 
the roval assent to the necessary Aets for the erection of elective 
legislative councils; and should the present councils he found 
refractory, a‘ creation” might be resorted to for the purpose 
of procuring the passage of the Act in question. This plan 
would be far preferable to a new ‘ Canadian Constitutional 
act,” emanating from the parliament of this country, as it would 
ina amanner bea pledge of the sincerity of the non-imterference 
profession already allucied to. 

With reward to external affairs,” that is, regulations con- 
cerning foreign trade, there has becn uo disposition on the part 
of the Canadians to interfere with this essentially imperial fune- 
tion of the mother country. Tt is their infernal affairs only 
that they desire to coutroul, One of the arguments they have 
urged in favour of the reform they desire is, that it would bring 
the people of Canada and the imperial government more imti- 
nately acquainted with each other. The present oligarehy 
they have ealled ‘Sa sereen between the people and the impe- 
rial government.” They have likened that obnoxious mino- 
rity toa jew money-broker, who has an interest in keepimg his 
principals from becoming intimate with each other, and it has 
only been when urged almost heyond the point of rational en- 
durance that thes have ventured to remind the people of 
Ragland of their strength. Let justice then be done to the 
mfelligent people of the two Canadas, and we secure with them 
a warn and lasting friendship. The danger of a forcible sepa- 
ration lies, notin the tinpotent threats of the Canadian oligar- 
ehies, but in the continuation of a svstem of misrule, which 
must in tine completely alienate the affeetions of the people 
from this the parent state, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF COLERIDGE.* 


Ow first turnine over the leaves of these volumes, we feared 
we should be compelled to denounce the compiler as one of the 
silhest of that class of twaddlers who take little boys mpon their 
knees * before COMMPATY to instruct them with ostentatious 
dandling, in matters that are as far beyond the comprehension 
of both parties as are the eradle and pap-hoat toa babe unborn. 


Che apprehension mieht be premature, but there were grounds 


lor it. On turnine over the title pave we discovered the 
following unique dedieation :— 


Letters Conversations and Recollections of 8. T. Coleridge. 2 Vol, Moxon, 
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TO ELIZABETIL AND ROBIN. 
THE FAIRY PRATTYLER AND STILL MEEWN ROY OF 
THE ITETTERS, 
AND THROUGH YOU KQUALLY To YOUR YOUNGER BROTHERS 
AND SISTERS, 
THESE LETTERS AND REMINISCENCES 
OF VYHE VERY REMARKABLE AND WONDERFUL MAN WHO 
WATCHED YOUR EARLIEST DAVELOPMENTS, 
AND TO WHOM YOU WERE OBJECTS OF TENDEREST LOVI 
AND SOLICITUDE, 
ARK INSCRIBED BY SOUR 


AFFECTIONATE PARENT. 


The above specimen of the maudlin, weak, and morbid non- 
sensical, is tolerably perfect it must be confessed, and only to 
be equalled by sundry others contained in these pages. Such, 
for instance, is the advertisement of Mir. Haimans ~mile. But 
we must slice the writer to do this in his own words, for they 
are Inunitably to the purpose : 

‘To those who wish to see the only thing left on earth, if itis still 
left, of Lamb, his best and most beautiful remain,—lis smile, Twill 
indicate its possessor, —Mr. Harman, of Throgmorton Strect.”’ 


There are abundant instances of similar ‘bad taste,’ super- 
Huous weakness, and a disposition to vently foist upon the 


public the mixing-up of the ‘fairy prattler, the still meek boy of 


the letters: and, through the aforesaid, equally to thei younger 
brothers and sisters,’ with the subtle disquisitions and varied 
speculations of many of the leading characters of the time. 
But after giving these two volumes a fair consideration, we find 
in their editor cel compiler so much of good, of sterling 
humanity, of sincere fixed principle and strong anael courage, 
that we cannot find it in our hearts to make any further an- 
imadversions upon his vexatious trivialities. Nor was it likely 
that such men as Coleridge and Lamb would have been upon 
such terms of continuous intimacy and friendship, lad they not 
found in him the seeds at least, and perhaps the fruits, of many 
noble principles and feelings. Let him then, dress a doll, ride 
astick, play at taw, discourse on hop-seotch, spin a tee- totum, 
and eat plain or carraway-comfit cake with hits childi:en m the 
nursery, if it seemeth wood tohim. Though the tribe of brute 
betchelars and childless erities, nny not envy him this means 

4 happiness, they may at all events leave him quietly in its 
rei and we hope i in his possession. 

This collection contains many interesting letters and other 
fragments. As to Coleridge’s Letter toa Young Lady previous 

her marriage, we had conteinplated making some severe 
strictures on its wretched conventionalism, imorbitie plea- 
santries, and elaborate dulness, but we shall content ourselves 
with merely observing that, excepting one or two sentences, 
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the whole composition is quite unworthy of the pen that wrote 
it. But many among the various notes and letters of Coleridge 
will be found to contain passages of profound thinking and 
subtle beauty. Those of Charles Lamb are original and ex- 
quisite. We cannot resist presenting the reader with the 
following, as highly characteristic of the equal temerity and 
impunity of true wit. However angry, shocked, or confounded 
you may fanev you onght * by rights’ to be, you are compelled 
to laugh; after which it would be mere affectation or hypocrisy 
to pretend to be offended. 


“Tt will be interesting to compare Lamb's estimate of the belief of 


Coleridge—half serious, half sportive—with a defence (by the latter) of 


Lamb from the charge of scepticism, Aftera visit to Coleridge, during 
which the conversation had taken a religious turn, Leigh Ilunt, after 
having walked a little distance, expressed his surprise that such a mau 
as Coleridge should, when speaking of Christ, always call him our Sa- 
viour. Lamb, who had been exhilarated by one glass of that goose- 
berry or rasin cordial which he has so often anathematised, stammmered 
out, * Ne—ne—never mind what Coleridge says; he is full of fun.” 

We regret that space does not permit us to give more 
extracts. On the whole we are glad these volumes have been 
published, and recommend them as contaming yery fine 
* pickings.” 
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The Life and Times of Rienzi. 

Nor less interesting than Mr. Bulwer's eloquent romance, 
and searcely less romantic, is this historical record of “ The 
Conspiracy of Gabrini” (the family name of the last of the 
Uribunes). It is ascribed to ‘* Father Cerceau, a distitiguished 
Jesuit of the early part of the eighteenth century,” and was 
revised and published by Father Brumoy. That Gibbon relied 
on it as authority is a good testimony to its authenticity. 
The simplicity and spirit of the narrative, and the extra- 
ordinary character of the events, combine with the qualities of 
the singular man who is the subject of this biography, to 
furnish out an enjoyment alike adapted to the novel reader, 
the student of history, and the philosepher. 


ry? . . a ve 
, Lhe Sentiment of Flowers. London, Tilt. 
PartLy translated 


from ‘* Le language des Fleurs,” of 
Madame de | oe 5 


- a Tour, partly original, and the rest of the volume 
made up of appropriate extracts from our own poets, this 
pretty little book with its coloured illustrations, cae very 
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like its title. ‘To cach flower a corresponding word or senti- 
ment is assigned; and if in some cases the association be 
arbitrary, im ‘others it is very felicitous. Many pleasant, and 
come curious historical facts connected with flowers are intro- 
duced. To the author's philosophy we cannot always subseribe. 
He tells us that the potatoe ‘has for ever banished from 
Europe that most feartul of all seourges, fiunine.” Did he 
never hear of the land of potatoes, the land where famine yet 
lingers, encouraged to show its gaunt face by the people heme 
de pe mdent on their potatoe crops for subsistence? There might 
surely have been a better emblem for ‘beneficence.”  W he “aut, 
for instance 3 2 blighted ear representing the Corn Laws. 


The Scripture Cabinet. Edited by E. Bellchambers. 

A very neat pocket abridgement of the Old and New Testa- 
nent history, with upwards of thirty illustrations engraved on 
steel by Lizars. Many of them are outlines of celebrated 
vintines, e.g., Poussin’s Rebecca at the Well; the Finding of 
Moses ; the inchs Serpent, by Rubens; the Holy Family, by 
Raphae ], and his Transfiguration, with several of the Cartoons; 
the Lord’s Supper, by Leonardo da Vinel, &e. 


The Book of Christmas. By Thomas kK. Harvey, with 
illustrations by R. Seymour. 


Axy notice of this book now may seem ‘Sa day after the 
fair.” We can only say it is not our fault, the publishe r should 
have remembered us sooner. However, his 4 is a book of which 
we can honestly say, ¢ better late than never.” Moreover it is 
one to feast upon All future years, and all the year round, — It 
is a collection of all the : eood things, ane ient and modern, 
about Christmas-tide, even up to Twelfth-nieht, and (horresco 
referens) Blaek Monday. [t is full of sports, and of sport; a 
merry book and the cause of merriment, and right curious 
withal. Seymour has illustrated like a poet and a humourist 
ashe is; and very rich indeed are some of his adornments. 
We trust the proprie tors will be well encouraged to fulfil their 
purpose, and give us all the ‘ Festivals of England” in like 
manner. 


Lhe Union and Reciprocal Influences of Science and Religion. 
By W. H. Drummond, D.D. 


Dr. Drummonp is well known as an able Theologian; he 
has moreover established a reputation as a man of poetical 
taste and of literary acquirement. Both characters are eneily 
blended i in this Discourse, which was occasioned by the meeting 
in Dublin, last August, of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science. He has very ably ‘‘improved the 
opportunity.” The Doctor tells us that ‘so intimate of old 
was the connexion between Philosophy and Theology, that we 
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find the terms used as synonymous, and to éheologize was the 
sume as to philosephize, or to be addieted to the studies of 
nature.” Those must have been very old times; beyond the 
memory of aman, as the lawyers say; uotwithst nding the 
example of the author, and ut very few othe ‘rs, We pe re ive ho 
symptoms of them return. 


A Mistory of the Preshyterian and General Baptist Churches 
in the West of England. By Jerom Mureh. 
Tuere is little in this volume to interest the general reader, 
but the members of the religious denomimations to whieh it 
relates have great reason to thank the author for the labour 
and care which he must have exercised in its production. — His 
task of compilation and selection has been executed in a very 
creditable manner. Some of the facts which he has brought to 
light are entitled to considerable weight in the legal contest 
pending between orthodox and heretical Dissenters for posses- 

sion of the endowments of the old Presbyterian chapels. 


The Analyst. No. V4. 


Tur Anatysr is trausformed from a weekly into a quarterly 
periodical ; its spirit remains the same, and it is still the well- 

conducted, sensible, and useful journal that it has been from 
its commencement. Its contributors generally know how to 
savy, what they do say, to the purpose, and without being 
offensive towards those who think differently. Natural History 

and Seienee continues to maintain its predominant share of 
attention, accompanied by a fair diversity of other topics. The 
series of Papers (wath the first of which this munber com- 
mences), on the effects of certain mental and bodily states on 
the Imagination, promises, from the portion before us, to be of 
couside rable interest, 


Practical Anatomy of the Nerves and Vessels supplying the 
Head, Neck, and Chest. By FE. Coek. 

Sven a manual as this must be a very useful help to the 
Student of Anatomy. By taking the \ essels in the order in 
which they present themselves to the disseetor, he has the 
information just when he wants it, and is enabled to vo-on with 
his book and his subject together, instead of having: to reverse 
the arrangement of the Treatise, to make its instruetions 
correspond with the e mployment of his scalpel. 


4 Pomilar er of the Art of Preserving Health. By 
| . B. Davis, Surgeon. 
A Poplar eg on Diet and Regimen. By W. UH. Ro 
bertson, M. D. 
Born these publications have the same purpose, and that a ve ry 
useful one, and of universal interest, as the reader may perceiv ¢ 
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by their titles. That of Dr. Robertson is more popular and 
lively i in its stvle—that of Mr. Davis more compre ‘hensive and 
philosophies ‘alin its plan. Both are quite fiee from quae kery, 
and, while they disclaim the napracticable attempt of ans aking 
every man his own doctor, afford tim the means of judging 
when he stands in need of one, and will he likely, if attended to, 
materially to lessen that necessity. In thei general practical 
conclusions there is not much dive sity; nor is either of them 
mindful of the fact that so great are the varieties of consti- 
tution and temperament as to leave many exceptions to be made 
hy the individual, for which he must rely solely ou his own 
experience and dias ‘vation, Either work lay turn to good 
account in quickening observation and. te aching him how to 
profit by his experience. If he be of a practic: al turn of mind 
we recommend Dr. Robertson; if he like to speculate on gene- 
ral causes and influences, let him eall in’ Mar. Davis. The 
dyspeptic amateur may enjoy both, 


Why is Popeay Progressing? By David Thom. 
Tue author of this pamphlet holds, and argues upon religious 
opinions which, in the judgment of many, will stamp him an 
enthusiast. How. correctly we will not inquire: suffice it’ to 
suv that he is evidently a devout, a thinking, a conscientious, 
and a courageous man; and he tells truths to whieh all classes 
of Protestants, established and dissenting, will clo well to take 
heed. Tow far he is correct in his notion of the rapid advance 
of the Roman Catholic religion in’ this country, we have no 
means of ascertaiming ; except, perhaps some of the northern 
manufacturing districts we think he must have overrated any 


progress item have made; but tis exposure of the errors of 


various descriptions of refigionists is not the less valuable or 

timely, 

Switzerland, by W. Beattie, M.D. tilustrated by W. IL 
Bartlett. Nos. 1 to4. 2s. each. 

JENTHAM used to laugh at a school-boy who commenced his 


theme with the proposition that ‘* Virtue is the most virtuous 
Ofall things.” Hlad the school-boy lived in our times he might 


have; appealed to this and similar publications by Mr. Virtue of 


Ivy-Lane, and egy age retorted the laugh of the philo- 
sopher. Certainly Mr. G. _ Virtue, like the other virtue, is 

‘the means of enjoyment.” He well realizes the utilitarian 
definition, and earries the rinciple into that region of art 
which che netheaviar phitowaphers are often accused of not suth- 
ciently appreciating. These sketches of Swiss scenery ave a 
“ood companion for those of Seotland which were noticed in 
our number for December. They do not give us the same strong 
sense of beauty as did the Seoteh pietures : pe rhaps hecause 
Switzerland has been so much more worked by artists than 
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Seotland; one has a previous expectation in turning’ over the 
leaves of the sort of scene that will be presented, and we are 
not more than satisfied unless there be some novel and extra- 
ordinarv combination. Some such combinations, however, are 
yroduced here; and very many beautifully executed transcripts 
of beautiful pictures. Dr, Beattie’s portion of the work is 
much more interesting than the reader has any right to expect 
from the title of a ‘ Tourist’s Guide.” — [tis better written than 
his account of Scotland; and the simplicity of his style in the 
description of objects that seem in themselves to approximate 
to the extravagant, does credit to his taste. Each number 
contains four engravings and not less than twelve quarto pages 
of letter-press, Certainly the publisher is not to blame if the 
enjoyment of artistic talent, employed upon the grandeur of 
nature, does not become general and popular. He has placed 
that enjoyment within the reach of multitudes. 
The English Bijou Almanac for 1836, with sie portraits poeti- 
cally illustrated hy L. E. I. Uondon, A. Schloss. 
Iv the testimony of the best microscope that we can obtain is 
to be depended upon, this beautiful infinitesimal publication is, 
we are sorry to ak a piracy; being copied from the Almanac 
yrepared expressly, by the most accomplished tiny hands in 
het dominions, as a present for the Queen of the Fairies. The 
publisher may, however, be pardoned, for the sake of the skill 
and grace with which he has accomplished his fac simile. On 
subjecting it to the microscope at the Adelaide Gallery, we 
found the poetry of L. E. L. become legible with the smaller 
power, which only magnifies three hundred thousand times. Of 
this circumstance we took advantage, and copied one of the 
poems on the spot. 
SCHILLER. 
Oh, many are the lovely shapes 
That ghde along thy lovelier line, 
And glorious is the breathing life 
That warms that burning page of thine. 
But never yet a form more fair 
Amid the poet’s visions moved, 
Than Thekla, thy sweet fancy’s child, 
The German maid who “ lived and loved.” 
For her sad sake shall woman’s tears 
Bedew thy low sepulchral cell, 
And say, thrice blessed be the sleep 
Of him who knew our hearts so well, 
The other portraits, graphic and poetical, are those of Mrs. 
Hemans, Lord Byron, Retzseh, Ratfaelle, and Martin. 


Correspondence, Caius is unavoidably postponed, 





THE PROVOST OF BRUGES. 
A Tragedy in Five Acts. London, —Macrone, 1836. 


Tus is not a great tragedy, but it contains one element of 
greatness which renders its appearance admirably suited to 
the present tone of the age ; and the manner in which it has been 
received by the public augurs well for the long-desired acknow- 
ledement of the heartfelt principle it tends to inculeate. 

Ever since the period when social man first began to think 
with natural freedom; to examine the principles and practice 
of the imstitutions which bound him to his fellows, and 
eventually to express boldly the result of his examination; a 
conviction has gone abroad that mere conventional nobility is 
a hoax upon humanity. In vain has it been shown from time 
inmemorial, in the senate and the battle-tield, the festive hall, 
and the arena of science and general literature, or in the 
“words and deeds” of private life, that those gifted by nature 
and their own acquirements, were the on/y individuals who 
ever became eminent in intellectual powers and pursuits, im 
personal prowess, in brilliant accomplishments, and in public 
or private heroism and loftiness of practical conduct. The 
social institutions still persisted in principles diametrically 
opposed to the facts. We say, therefore, that mere con- 
ventional nobility is a hoax the most gross and barefaced ; 
first, because it has invariably been made apparent to all 
eyes, whenever the real nobleness of nature was brought 
into opposition, contention, and comparison ; secondly, 
because those who were, and are, the sufferers by the hoax, 
have always been made to pay for its infliction and continuance, 
instead of those who derived all the benefit from ** playing 
it off” upon their oppressed fellow creatures. It has all the 
beautifully just and logical effect of making a man, who 
has the right use of his eyes, pay a constant tax for enjoying 
blindness. It reminds one of the story of ‘ stone broth,” with 
this difference, that the grave joke is repeated as often as broth 
is wanted. If, in addition to the actual loss of sight, we were 
all affected with a mental gutta-serena, there would be 
grounds for the assumption of an authority among those who 
were not so afHicted, as well as good reasons for our 
quiescence. But as the living truth, armed with the facts 
and proofs of ages, and enjoying the advantage of its full 
complement of senses, shows that such an assumption is nothin 
but the blank reverse of the picture: though stained with 
gold and gross effigies, and with absurd falsehoods, baptised 
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by sinister sanetity with the name of “ divine mght,” and 
darkened with “ 'iinded flies, and mortal members” hiding 
the cobwebs of poisonous craft and destruction ; those who dare 
think for themselves, and act upon their convictions, very 
naturally toss back the libel upon nature into the inilamed 
faces of the crowned Pretenders. This truth the despots would 
consume; this hope beyond the multitude of swinish legi- 
timaey, they would destroy and utterly east out; but vain 
is the frantic effort ; wasteful the impious prayers and sacerdotal 
curses; intangible the spirit of man’s necessary progression. 
The sirnggles of despair will only expedite their downfal. 
Their violent curses will recoil upon themselves and die in 
abrupt awe and silence, like the wandering thunders of ancient 
chaos before the organic moulding of Creation. The idiot 
pagods of aden of thrones, totter and nod, and make mouths 
at the iron-heeled march of time. The ‘‘ visthle event” blinds 
them as with solar beans; they shake their disarmed hands 
at the rising heart of man. But their knell has pealed; not 
a mourner or a hope will follow them to faturity. 

This tragedy represents the spirit of feudalism in admirable 
perfection, It is a true picture of the mind of man in general, 
under such a withering and perverting influence, and of the 
particular exceptions. A curious instance is here manifested 
of the instinctive truth of poetic imagination; the fact being 
evidently not intended by the author ; viz., there is not a single 
character inthe whole tragedy who is more than onedegree above 
a fool, except the serfs. We mean, that Bertulphe, his daughter, 
Denis, and the old wretch Philippe, are the only individuals 
who possess suflicient strength of mind to rise continuously 
above their circumstances, even in theory. Bouchard makes 
many truly noble efforts, but they cost him too much to be 
thoroughly sincere, and he either falls back upon convention, 
or oscillates between the social fiction and the substantial truth, 
like one of the human etligies that were kept swinging in mid 
air during a sacred rite among the Romans. Even the prince, 
Karl Charles, makes sundry amiable and well-meant efforts to 
give nature, poor devil, its due! But all in vain; the ver 
attempt, however, the passing disposition, is something ; call 
considerimg lis crown and other disadvantages of station, 
** Charles the Good” is really a very respectable sort of a man. 
Gratitude is of course out of the question with princes, all the 
services of inferiors in station being hounden duties. In short, 
except the serfs, they are all, more or less, the creatures of 
convention. Some of the nobles, as well as citizens, make 
occasional exclamations against tyranny, but one feels no atom 
of faith in their practical continuity. “The majority, as usual, 
have a weakly instinctive leaning to the side of power. One 
of the nobles says, with an air of astonishment. 
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“ The bonds of vassalage 
Have been for centuries so loosely worn, 
Thousands of ser/s are grown to wealthy burghers ; 
And ° tis ho easy task to Wl them b: ick ° ; 
For this the earl sends edict upon edict.’ 


This noble cannot understand why men, who have risen by 
laborious industry, should not be won back for slaves as easily 
as coins by a cast of the dice! Ina conversation among the 
citizens and others, the serf Denis takes rathera ditkerent view 
of things in something asarcastic vein ; 


Denis. —Why should not the serf’s chain be as hereditary as noble’s 
land? The cood Karl wills it—the noble, virtuous, Earl that you all 
love so, It is his justice, forsooth, that eve ry hour issues fi esh laws 
against the unhappy devils who may in the course of centuries bave 
contrived to slip their chains of vassalage. It is his justice that now 
gives their lords full power to pounce upon them wherever they may 
find them, or in waaterer rank their thrifty industry may have raised 
them to.—And this is ** Charles the Good !’ 

Antoine.—Come ! eae no treason, Denis! if the Earl wills it, it 
must be night. Besides, Heaven makes births as well as marriages ; 
and if the saints had not willed that the man was to live a slave, they 
would never have let him be born one. 

Fourth Citizen. —There’s something in that! 

Denis.—Well! for my own part, I confess inyself'a serf, and try to 
look no better than T am—wear my den 1s with the vrace of a practised 
slave—do my master’s bidding with an humble reverence,—and receive 


his buffets with the most profound respect,’ 


St. Prieux is a very choice specimen of feudal-minded young 
noblemen. 


© St. Prieur. — Ha! Ha! 
Sooth, ‘tis a wise provision of the Earl 
To make new pastiines for us—old ones pall. 
To chase the wolf, or buat the bounding stag, 
Is pleasant for a season ;—but at last 
It grows inonotonous. The hunt to- eey 
Is too much like the hunt of yesterday- 
That o the day before: the senseless a aS 
Have all the same defence—use it the same :-— 
But this new sport—to hunt old burghers down, 
Put them upon their pedigrees, and watch 
The shuffling rogues, doubling with cunning skill, 
To hide some flaw of serfship in their blood ; 
To track them on til not a shift 1s left, 
But he must own his father’s grandfatier 
Was once my lordship’s serf —the 4 pounce upon him 
With * Sirrah, you are mine, thes,——hie you off 
To my estate, and wait my nobic will !” 
Oh ! this is sport indeed !—a most rare law ! 
But why so grave, Bouchard ? 
Bouchard.—To think that men, with such great qualities, 
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So noble, wise, aud virtuous, as the Ear! " 
Should still, to please some petty vanity, 
Mar all their graces, and detile their honours.” 
Bouchard has vehemently inveighed against the enforcement 
of these tyrannical laws before the council, and expresses a 
wish that Bertulphe, the Provost, had been there—when the 
gentlemanly St. Prieux interrupts him with— 

«¢ But grave Bouchard, think of the prefly pickings 
Among the burgher’s daughters !—Serts !—all serfs ! 
Bouchard.— Now shame upou you.” 
No—the hammer of Wat Tyler, as the ‘* immortal” Southey 
would say. But we should select a few instances of the mental 
unsteadiness of Bouchard, three-fourths of whose theory tends 
to asserting the cause of nature, and one-fourth (which gives 
the casting vote to his praetice as well as theory) the cause of 
that of aristocracy and its descent. Speaking of Constance, 
his wife, and the daughter of Bertulphe, he athrms,— 
‘© Were she a sempstress at a cottage-door, 
Her parents hinds, I had not loved her less ;— 
But Heaven's most glorious works are never cast 
With such a thriftless hand ;—the perfect flower 
Grows but upon a rich and generous soil ; 
And such a sweet perfection, as my Constance, 
Could only spring from such a voble stem.” 
The word in italies is so written by the author. Again, 
after St. Pricux has complimented Bertulphe with the étended 
reproach that ‘ his fortune was his own creation,” as if to do 
nothing for yourself, was to be everything, Bouchard says,— 



















































* Regard him as he as / 

Think of the arm that saved the state in war— 

The wisdom that has swayed its peaceful councils ;— 

View the prond step that spurns the lowly earth— 

‘Lhe nutamed eye, whose fire no years can quench.— 

Hark to the voice, whose music wraps the soul ; 

A line of kings might pride to call him son, 

And he might trace him to a line of kings, 

Were such a vulgar glory worth his care.” 

Would anybody expect after sucha speech—one, which when 
delivered from the stage, drew down thunders of applause from 
the whole house-—that the next line, which is placed as the con- 
clusion, but for which the audience would not wait, was likely 
to be a compromise of the whole? 

(St. Prieux, that eagle was not sparrow-hatched !’) 

Poor Bouchard, amiable and gallant as he is, he cannot 
shake olf the classies of the cradle. He presently replies to an 
impertinent aristocraticism of Thanemar, with— 





ae eoane ! >... 
Thane ar! that’s scarcely courteous ; I depend 
On uo man's greatness but my own; the which 
L hive received from us pure ancestry 


. 


As thou can’st boast, and wi as pure transmit it!" 
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Really this is very school-boy like; nay, and it is like your 
modern aristocr wy as truly. It reminds us of the opening of 
No. I. ina series of P hilesophical Dramas :—= 


A,—My nose, the escutcheon’d herald of my face! 

B.—Your nose a’scutcheon’d herald ? 

A.—Yes, sir!—it rons 1’ the family, and T follow it for evermore ! 
B.—'Tis an ignis fatuus. 

A.—Ha! a fiery fat leader ? 

B.—The same, sir. 

A.—Villain !—its as handsome a nose as yours, 


B.—Foul knave, thou hest ! j [ They kill cach other. ] 


Be it understood, we are far from finding fault with the 
author for not making Bouchard a phil osopher ; that would be 
mere critical ignorance and impertinence ; we are only show: 
ing what Bouchard really is, under existing circumstances. 
We should not be justified i in assuming that the author meant 
him to be anything greater than his own words and actions 
prove him. Yet we may be geben to entertain some doubt 


as to the favourable result of a comparison of the idea of 


Bouchard in his own mind, with our analytical outline. We 
trust it will not be taken amiss. We acknowledge the historical 
truth of the character, and perhaps it was almost necessary to 
the working out of the story he has chosen, that it should be 
as it is. 

The character of Constance is an abstraction of frawile sweet- 
ness and tender afiection, with one dash of her father’s spirit. 
It is only once shown, but there is no mistaking the anti-serfism 
of the principle. Six Thanemar (into whose hands the daws 
would fain bestow the person of the Provost, his daughter and 
Bouchard, on old Philippe disclosing the fact of the Provost’ S 
father having been born a serf upon Thanemar’s land) is the 
mere sketch of a malicious and enyious man of rank who would 
avail himself of any means to accomplish the results o! ‘his low 
ambition. 

The narrow-minded, splenetic, doting ‘ lus tof power "in 
old Philippe, is perfeetly pourtrayed. The character is indeed 
amasterly sketch. Every touch is characteristic, and the com- 
bination gives all the leading features, so that by following 
out the trains of the ramifications, we arrive at the same con- 
clusion as if the effeet was produced by an elaborate display 
of the internal structure and operations. The scene between 
him and Thanemar Is executed with the sharp and subtle stylus 
of a true dramatist.* 


* In an excellent critique on the first n ight’s representation of this trag ‘ody, the 
New W vekly Messenger complimented Mr. Me ada ; for his fine and artist-lik 
acting in the part of old Philippe, but observed thet he wanted “ smoothness.’ 
How he might have given the character on the first night we do not know ; we did 
hot perceive the fault subsequently, and can scarcely th:uk the expression ‘‘ happy ? 
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We now come to the character of the Provost. That 
Bertulphe is an excessively proud man is clear enough, nor 
should we object to it in one who possessed such qualities of 
vreatness, provided it had been the right sort of pride. But 
althouch there is much in it that naturally, and in most cases 
necessarily, appertains to the consciousness of intellectual 
powers that have been the architects of the individual’s fame, 
station, wealth, and mankind's admiration and respect; it has 
also a strone alloy of the rankness and base dross of that mere 
conventional pride in nominal honours and externals, which 
stand in opposition to all real grounds for admiration and _re- 
spect, and which assume to neutralize and supersede them. 
Bertulphe is also utterly despotic in character. He has no 
respect or consideration for the will and feelings of others, 
where they are opposed to his own. When he hears that his 
son-in-law, Bouchard, has had a quarrel with some noble, he 
commands a reconciliation, ‘* whatsoe’er it be,” and an atone- 
ment! But the moment he learns that ‘‘ this fool’sh quarrel” 
is with his own enemy, it becomes a most serious quarrel, and 
he commands Bouchard to fight to the death. As to his pa- 
triotism, we are afraid we must to a great extent agree with 
the opinion passed upon him by the serf Denis, albeit not so 
bitter a eynic. But Philippe, be it observed, and perhaps Denis 
in a less degree, had inherently all the worst without the noble 
qualities of Beriulphe, besides many viees of their own, and 
would have exercised them if they had possessed the power. 
Bertulphe evidently does, in some degree, espouse the cause 
of the serfs against their oppressors from a love of exercising 
his power over the Earl, and to remind him of early obli- 
gations, by the imiiuence of his opposition to him and the 
majority of the nobles; yet far more, we think, from a 
personal consciousness of his own origin. All this is quite 
natural; but there might be much in addition, without drawing 
the bow beyond its fair tension, and eraving an ideal per- 
fection. He does not appear to have much abstract feeling, or 
philanthropical patriotism, if any. And this is no doubt the 
character the author intended to pourtray. 

Is this, then, our reason for saying that the ‘* Provost of 
Bruges” is not a great tragedy? By no Means: our reason is 
because the chief character is not great in virtue or in erime, 
nor by a powerful mixture of both. That he is not great in 
crime, is plain, since unexpected cireumstances inspire and 
unpel him to seek the death of Thanemar, and not the un- 


a any case, as applied to the malicious old beast, Philippe. ‘The action and 
resticulation of Meadows were finely characteristic, and continually had the appeare 
ance of : grey half-starved, toothless old tiger cat. ‘The manner in which he some- 
tunes clawe } , sift ; me ore : So ahem , 

e the air, a8 u his mind was grappling the prey of his vicious revenge, 
We thought periect, 
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governable will of some principle of passion. The death of the 
Earl is oceasioned by a sudden and half-frantie ebullition, ori- 
ginating in a mistake. That he is not great in virtue has de en 
vartly shown. More proof remains be hind. He is not great 
by individual power, and cannot thoroughly sustain himself 
even to himself. The vulgar convention: al fact of hav ing been 
born a serf, is never quite mastered by his nature. All hut 
this, looking at man as man, rather than as philosopher, we 
might have forgiven, and pronounced ita great tragedy. 

On being informed of the death of old Philippe, the Provost 


thus soliquizes — 
Bertulphe.—[walking about.|—Nay—this surpasses reason !— 
I have lived 
A life of fear because of that old man, 
Whose years seem lengthened but to torture me ;— 
Even in my proudest moments,—ay, when princes 
Appeared my suitors, and TI dared to spurn them, 
Even then I dared not think of that old man !— 
His living image poisoned all my hours,— 
Sicklied with terror every springing Joy, 
And now—the moment that I feared him most,— 
They tell me he ts dead! Be merry, heart! 
Be rtulphe ; - thou art now indeed creat above fate ;— 
This crowns thy former greatne ss—sti amps it real ; 
Why dost thou tremble then !—Thou art a pyince 
None can dispute thy title! 

What an admission to himself! ecause le believes the 
secret of his conventional birth can never be discovered, now 
he is great above fate—this crowns his former greatness, and-— 
oh, death-blow to the principle of natural power !—stainps it 
real! Because there is nobody now to dispute his tile, he is 
therefore, ‘a prince ;’ that. is, he is great—to all appearance! 

The follow’ ne scene, after the discovery, with Bouchard, 
who is made a serf by having married Bertulphe’s daughter, is 
in the right sprit: 

Bouchard (with violent ompatience. |—TVorture me not,— 
But tell me,—art thou free ? 
Bertulpke.—\ am—for Tam a man ! 
Bouchard.—By Ueaven, if thus thou playest with iy words, 
Thou’it drive my frenzy to some desperate act, 
My reasou will repent 1—_ Wert thou born noble? 
‘Bertulphe [calmly ].—No!—Never clasp thy hands in idle rage, 
But listen !—I was born of humble stock,— 
Since vow ’tis useless to effect concealment— 
Serfs—as your nobles call them: but I found 
That in ny breast which might have filled a king’s— 
A heart as proud as ever chi fed at bondaye 
When manhood had braced up my limbs, | left 
My adopted home—it was the old Philippe’s,—— 
For both my parents died j-this was s the tic 
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Gave him such power on me: I Jett my country— 
1 fled the soil they would have chained me to, 
And joined the foreign wars. In my first fight 
I cleft a Noble to the waist. How now! 
lcried: is thisa Serf? Another fell; 
"T'was strange a Serf should mow mR kuights like grass— 
My fortune smiled—I rose to a command ; 
And still was conqueror, till my fame so grew 
That Nobles flocked to fight beneath my banner. 
Oh! then how the Serf smiled ! Tj join’d the Council, 
Aud bathed haughty princes, crafty statesmen,— 
All of most noble blood ;—yet none could stand 
Before the Serf—until at le ngth this Earl, 
Even Charles himself, besought my powerful aru, 
On Baldwin's death, to prop his infant cause ; 
I placed him on his throue—] —1—Bertulphe! 
I placed him—held him there ! Now tell me, boy, 
Where is the drop of blood within these veins 
That speaks its baseness ? or, if pone, confess 
Heaven made no Serfs, but only uran’s device 
To trample on his fellows ! 
Bouchard—I confess 
That you are great—wise—I believe you good ! 
But you have “wronged ine foully—sunk mecrashed me— 
Blasted the honour of my noble ‘house— 
Degraded—lost me, —Heavens! Bouchard a Serf !— 
V ill in! this was a plot from the beginving— 
A trick to eild with iny more noble name 
Thine own base metal,—and you angled for me 
With a girl's suites ;—your daughter for a bait! 
Bertulphe [rerth fury. |-—- Bouchard !———— jut no, you are 
angry.— forgi ive you— 
‘Twas not your heart spoke that; go, I forgive you. 
Bouchard.—Oh! you are meninges calm veunie the ruin 
That you have wrought ! ! yet why should it seem strange,— 
‘Tis nature in you—you were bred to it. 
Go, do your master’s bidding,—dig his tields,— 
Crouch, fawa, and flatter for the crust that feeds you! 
IT cannot do this—f was born a Noble ; 
My father’s blood is stirring in ny veins, 
And bids me nobly die!—Bertulphe, farewell! [voing.] 
Bertnlphe.—Stay !—1 command you, 
Bouc hard-—What ! a Serf already 
To be commanded ! i 


The last exclamation is a fine instance of the “truth of 
things.” Bouchard, the conventional nobleman, confounded by 
the spirit of his natural superior—the conventional serf— 
changes place with him in imagination, lost to the blood of all 
his « ancient line! 

The scene continues im the same noble strain. Bertulphe 
then rates his conduct very justly as that of a weak ‘ and 
whining girl,” and reminds the unfortunate young man who 
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declares he has lost his honour, with the loss of the title of it, 
(“¢ Bertulphe. Where is thy spirit? Bouchard. Lost with 
my honour !” ') that ‘Great minds are mightiest upon great 
occasions.” Exactly so; but as soon as Bertulphe i is left alone, 
all his apparent power of character seems to have been but 
little more than a masterly tact of statesman-like eloquence. 


‘¢] have turned his headlong passion for a while, 
And must employ the interval,—But how ! 
Heaven guide me !—for my own distracted sense 
Knows not what course to take,—but overpowered, 
Loses its early strength, and palsied sinks !” 

Sink then, and be serf'd!—have we believed Bertulphe one 
of Nature’s nobility all this time, and do we now find him, 
when brought ‘‘to the point,” almost as helpless as a mere 
lord! The disappointment and dismay of the people at the 
situation of the Provost is grandly conveyed in these few 
lines :— 

“He was the poor man’s hope; and now they stand 
Like frightened cattle that beneath an oak 
Had souvht protection from the threatening storm, 
And find the forked lightning’s earliest flash 
Strike even there where they had made their shelter. 


There are not many passages of this kind im the tragedy. 
The style, though lucid and. str aiohtforward, is destitute of 


imagery and force of language. These matters, however, we 


leave to somebody else. 

The scene in Act LV. between Bertulphe and the Earl, 
very fine on the part of the former,—the passion ‘aed i 
through the policy and attempted se Hf. command of the states- 
man—and silly beyond endurance on the part of the Earl. 
First he designates Bertulphe as ‘‘a serf, whose unmatched 
boldness” (courage, skill, intellect, perseverance ?) ‘ has decked 
him in the mantle of a prince, and who beneath the mask of 
stolen honours,” (hard and justly earned?) ‘* has made his lords 
his fellows!” That he most certainly has not. Those who 
are said to create peers, are not to our thinking, with submis- 
sion, by any means equal to the power that created Bertulphe, 
short of the great point as he may be. But direetly the [ TO. 
vost has shows a proper spirit with this foolish prince, and ex- 
plained how easily he could have purchased the forgery of 
musty pedigrees ‘and other ‘ playthings for children,” we 


tind the followi ing admission ; 


Earl.—Bertulphe, however low thy parentage, 
Thy soul was cast in such a noble mould 
As won my love—more than thy services. 
Thou hast a high and chivalrous spirit in thee 
That could not stoop to buseness,—No, Bertulphe, 


Thou couldst not do these things ! 
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Yet this prince, withal, makes hin the victim of the new 
law against the serfs, with the merciful favour of two days’ res. 
site to enable him to fly into exile, leaving his palace and all 
lg wealth, we suppose, to his enemy and liege lord, Thancmar, 
‘The expressions of ‘* pity,” and “ mercy, and ‘* pardoning,” and 
“forgiving,” and ‘* poor old man, which are bestowed by 
various individuals on Bertulphe after his too real fall, excite 
pain and indignation. Ilis death is full of stern defiance 
and lofty command, but lacks the great principle. He thus 
addresses the armed soldiers who rush into the palace:— 

Bertulphe [calmly.]—See! 1 am here!—Will you not fetch 
your captive? 

Why gaze you thus as on some prodigy ? 

It is Bertulphe !—that dares you to the last— 

That stands alone before you all! What would you? 
Herbert.—Thy life—for outraged justice, thou bold rebel !— 

Thou Serf! 
Bertulphe.—Serf—ha! 1 knew ‘twas there it gall’d you! 

The Serf has ruled you,—curbed your restive spirits, — 

Urged on your trembling flag to victory,— 

Rode the top wave in all your storms of state, 

And overwhelmed you when you would unseat him ; 

And still, even now, that you stand circling round him 

With malice open-mouthed, craving for vengeance— 

Sull to the last he is above your reach 

And inocks you—even thus, [Scabs himself. 
Gautier [springing lo hin. |—Bertulphe !—my friend! 
Bertulphe,—Good soul—'twas well done! [ Raising himself] 

Dogs! Lam no Serf. [ Dies. 


It thus appears that his only method of being ‘‘ above their 
reach,” and making a mock of conventional superiority, is by 
dying, and placing himself beyond the result of further con- 
test! His last words show an exasperated consciousness of the 
fact of having been a serf, and that death only ean prevent his 
heing one again. He is nota serf, because he is in the arms of 
death! The repetition of these last words in the stage repre 
sentation, confirms and increases the mental weakness. We 
have not the least doubt but Mr. Macready would readily admit 
this. That the repetition makes the death of the Provost more 
effective to the multitude, we as readily grant. 

To analyze the merits of Mr. Macready’s personation of 
Bertulphe, would require an entire article. ‘It is too fine to be 
concisely handled. With the story and chief characters on 
which this tragedy is built, we became intimate some years 
since, and went very carefully over the great principle involved 
therein, hoping some day to see it thoroughly worked out. 
Mr. Macready’s Bertulphe was so characteristic and indi- 
vidualized, that his first entrance startled us like the unexpected 
appearance of an old acquaintance. The dramatist must not 
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think we take any advantage of the modest preface in which he 
mentions himself as a young author, and acknowledges his 
obligations to Mr. Macready, for the ‘filling up” of the 
Provost, when we express our opinion that the success of the 
tragedy would have been more than doubtful in any other 
hands. One of the passages in his acting with which we 
were most struck, was the scene with his daughter after she 
has fallen into a state partaking by turns both of lunaey 
and idiotey. His effort to make himself visible through the 
dark haze of her disordered senses; to compel her to know 
her fond and agonized father; to re-create the fair fabric 
of her mind by the power of parental passion, were harrow- 
ing in the extreme; and his failure in the attempt seemed, 
for an instant, to make his own intellect rush in desperation 
beyond her degree of madness, so that he might again meet 
and confront her on her frightful journey, while the almost 
immediate ery of hopeless agony showed that even in this effort 
of despair he was utterly foiled by the mightier powers of 
madness. The manner in which he received the news of her 
death, langhing, and saying he was “glad ont” and then laugh- 
ing sardonically at his own substitution of levity for horror, 


was one of the most daring and masterly representations of 


impassioned nature we ever witnessed on the stage. He had 
evidently stepped aside from his identity, to mock at fate and 
the ‘‘ grey hairs of madness ;” the noble structure of his mind 
being within an hair’s breadth of toppling over the precipice, 
and mingling with the ruins of that of his child. 

The many merits of this tragedy are the occasion of our having 
thought that some good might result from showing its main 
deficiencies. ‘There is so much that is noble and commanding 
in Bertulphe, that his being ‘¢a point short” excites the deeper 
regret ; but a degree of compromise, or deficiency of great and 
ixed principles, runs through all the characters of the play, as 
we have shown in the most prominent instances. Kven im Con- 
Stance there is a manifestation of this; for after declaring to 
Bouchard that she loves him, not his ‘* station,” she expresses a 
Wish at the conclusion of the same speech, to read— 

Each noble feeling of my heart reflected 

In a more noble character from thine, 
Perhaps this cavil may be deemed hyper-eritieal, and that her 
love for Bouchard might have sufliced to induce the expression 
without any further reference; but then the discovery of her 
father’s origin had transpired, and a strong re-action in her 
mind against the idea of being a Serf might have been expected, 
provided that mind had been one of inherent and uncompro- 
mising greatness, reducing all things to their just value in 
nature. Such a mind is not manifested in this tragedy; the 
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subject claims at least one such mind ; therefore we haye pre. 
sumed to say the ‘ Provost of Bruges ’ is not a great tragedy, 

But in what other manner, it may be asked, could Bertulphe 
have acted on the discovery of his parentage, so as to have 
escaped the compromise of his natural nobility and self-acquired 
honour and station? It is no business of owrs to answer that, 
Yet if we may be excused offering the very rude outline of a 
sugvestion as to what would have satistied us in the conclusion, 
it would resemble this. The instant Bertulphe found that all 
was known, it would have been good and wise in him to have 
taken every possible means of influence, promises, and wealth, 
to gain over the chief captains—or, failing in this, the soldiers 
without their captains, together with as many of the nobles as 
he could, and at the same time have sent secret emissaries 
among the Serfs, showing them the certainty of that freedom 
which he had so often striven to obtain for them, if they would 
make one struggle directly he proclaimed the moment, and 
placed himself at their head. Zhen he might have gone to 
the Earl and calmly requested to know his intention with 
reference to the enforcement of this new and most infamous 
law? If the Earl conceded the point, he should next have 
insisted on the manumission of the Serfs; but let us deal 
with his own case first. If the ungrateful Earl persisted, in 
spite of all quiet remonstrances on the part of the man whose 
arm had placed him on the throne, and held him there, the 
Provost as quietly might have withdrawn, and uniting all the 
Serfs with as many of the soldiers as he had gained, set the 
puppet at defiance. In the event of this foolish Ear] persisting 
in his legitimate right of making a man and his family the 
slaves of their enemy, or of any lord who had possessed their 
forefathers like other cattle upon his estate, nothing could have 
done him, and many others, so much good as for the Provost 
to have placed him across his knee in the most considerate 
manner, and ‘* chastened him” (we do but use a “ figure of 
speech”) ‘* as a father chasteneth his children.” This would 
have afforded a practical proof of the relative strength of 
nature and convention.  Bertulphe might have been mur. 
dered, or impelled to destroy himself by a re-action among 
the soldiers; but death would have been well-earned by 
the previous exhibition of the innate nothingness of a legitimate 
Pretender ! 

We owe the author some apology for this eritique. We 
have dealt only with the great principle involved in_ his 
Tragedy. We have measured it by the highest standard, and 
tried it by the severest tests and most thorough-going phi 
loso hy. Be it confessed that we have shown ourselves * par 
Heular to a shade” in one respect; nay, we are so minute that 
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we cannot omit to notice the form of the Dranats Persone, 
where the foolish Earl, by Mr. Diddear, is placed above the 
noble Provost, by Mr. Macready. The comparison is apt. A 
king may be made of any body. But we trust the author will 
believe that our silence concerning uimy passages in his play 
is not from a deficiency of admiration, but want of space. 
He has done much in producing this work; he can do more, 
and we anticipate his future suecess with pleasure and 
confidence. 
The Author of the Exposition of the False Medium, Sc. 


INFANT EDUCATION.* 


Messrs. W. and R. Chambers, the conduetors of Chambers’ 
Edinburgh Journal, have projected a series of works on 
education, the first of which has just appeared under the title 
given above. It is intended that this course shall comprise 
about thirty small yolumes, several of which will be especially 
addressed to parents and teachers, the remainder will be ealeu- 
lated, as much as possible, for the use of uninstructed persons of 
all kinds, and in all circumstances. The series will comprise 
works on physical, moral, and intellectual education ; and 
under the latter head, besides the ordinary school-book subjects, 
will be ineluded, works on various branches of Natural History, 
Natural Philosophy, and Chemistry; History, Biography, 
Literature, Political Economy, «Ke. 

The first volume of the series is intended ‘* to form a com- 
plete directory for instituting and managing the seminaries 
called Infant Schools, and also for the guidance of private 
individuals who have the charge of children at that period of 
life.” We entertain a favourable opinion of this work, and we 
think that the remainder of the series, if they equal this speci- 
men, will forin a useful addition to our works on edneation. 

We have but few treatises on the education of very young 
children, and most of these treatises are bad. There are many 
excellent remarks on the subject in the works of Miss Edge- 
worth and others, but these remarks are too general to be of 
any great service to those parents ..nd instructors who require 
them most. Plenty of eood precepts, abundance of excellent 
advice, might be readily culled from existing works, but where 
are we to find directions for their practical application? The 
plan ofa fine mansion is put into our hands, we are exhorted 
to proceed boldly in the erection of it; but alas! we are 


* Infant Education from two to six years of age, applicable to the Infant School, 


and the Nursery. Edinburgb, W. and R. Chambers ; and Orr and Smith, Lendoa, 


I’mo. 1835, 25, 
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neither furnished with wood, bricks, or mortar ; and if we had 
them, we should not know how to put them together. ‘ Good 
seldom comes of giving good advice;" every one is ready to 
pour forth an ample store of this coumodity, but how few 
there are who will undertake to show us how we are to carry 
their advice into execution. ; 

The best practical works on Infant Education that have 
eome under our observation, are a few treatises by Pestalozzi and 
his diseiples, two small works on Infant Schools, by Mr. Wilder. 
spin, os the work under review. But these books are detective, 
and do not altogether form anything like a complete system. 
It cannot be denied, however, that great advances have been 
made in infant education within the last thirty years, and that 
the newest description of schools which have been established 
in this country, namely, Infant Schools, have (in some mstances 
at least) proved far superior to anything we have hitherto seen, 
They have marked out an entirely new province for cultivation, 
that of the affections and moral feelings, which was previously 
utterly unknown to scholastic instruction, and which with 
these few exceptions still continues unknown. 

One grand seeret im infant education, (which, we may 
observe, has only recently been discovered) is, that little 
children are not menand women ; they cannot be set down toa 
long day's work on one thing, they must be kept in almost 
constant motion, they must have an almost incessant change of 
occupations, and a very great variety of actual and interesting 
external objects must be presented to their attention. The 
various bodtly and mental powers, the affections and emotions 
must all be exercised very frequently, but very briefly ; intel- 
leetual and moral habits must be firmly implanted by practice 
and trials, not merely by words and “precepts. Instead of 
being treated like the young of the lowest animals whose 
faculties have not yet come forth, they must be accustomed to 
think and act in their small way as rational beings, (of which 
they are the young) and to observe the effeets of their thoughts 
and actions. They must not be crammed with instruction ; 
indeed, they should not be instructed at all, they should be led 
on to instruct themselves, they should not be made learned, 
they should not be made learned children, they should not 
become imiant prodigies, but should be placed in situations 
favourable to the improvement of the whole of their bodily and 
mental faculties. 

The little volume now before us, and the two small works 
by Mr. Wilderspin, entitled *“ Infant Education,” and ‘“ Early 
Discipline Illustrated,” are the best works we have seen on 
the management of Infant Schools; and the first is preferable 
for its brevity and cheapness, though on the score of amuse- 
ment Mr. Wilderspin’s are the most interesting, as bearing 
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everywhere the impress of an enthusiastic, benevolent, and 
acute, though somewhat rugged mind. For domestic mstrue- 
tion, neither of the three would be found ve rv suitable, yet the 
intelligent parent might glean much useful matter from all of 
them. It is but Justice to Mr. Wilderspin to state that the 
Messrs. Chambers’ publication everywhere acknowledges the 
assistance derived from his works, and occasionally makes 
long’ ge from them; it also quotes largely from a 
work by Mr. James Simpson, on National Education, and in a 
less degre e from several other works. 

The first section of the Messrs. Chambers’ book explains the 
principles of Infant Edueation, and is very good as far as it 
goes, but it is much too brief. General principles are of no 
use to general readers. A book that is intended to be exten- 


sively useful, should always connect a great variety of 


interesting examples and illustrations with the general rules. 

Itis remarkable that the highest parts of education, which 
are least thought of in any other institutions, should have been 
so fully realized in the best Infant Schools. ‘* Man is a moral 
as well as an intellectual be ine, he has feelings which require 
education, and on the right training of these depend the happi- 
ness of the individual, and the welfare of society, infinitely 
more than on the hig hest attuinments mere ‘ly inte llectual. Now 
the education of the fee lings has been alre ady shown to be the 
primary and paramount object of the Infant School system ;— 
these feelings are ine omps arably more easily bent and moulded 
to good in infaney than in after years 5 after six years of age, 
their effectual culture is in inany cases nearly hopeless, hense 
to delay it till this age would he to leave it out of edueation 
altogether ; and this, to the he: avy cost of society, has been the 
hitherto ignorantly adopted alternative.” ‘* No inte lligent or 
eandid person can read Mr. Wilderspin’s work on the system, 
but above all, see the inspiring spectac ‘le, of a well-conducte d 
Infant School, and persist in maintaining that the inte ‘lectual 
culture is injudici ious, premature, annoying to the children, 
and useless; the intellectual faculties, and all these faculties, 
(not one or two of them, as in ordinary schools) are mode rately 
exercised so as to combine amusement with instruetion ; and as 
they are presented with their ap ropriate objects, they cognize 
and enjoy with complete comprehension every object rese inted. 
Their studies are varied with healthful exercise on constant 
anusement, story, song, and fun; nothing like a iask annoys 
them, and they obtain without an exertion much fundamental 
knowledge to serve them for life.” 

The ¢ complaint that this system tends to alienate the parent 
from the child is quite unfounded. In the poorer classes of 
society the mother must work, and either leave the child or be 
considerably impeded by it, during as many hours, at least, as 
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children are kept at an Infant School. And _ in the wealthier 
classes of society the children are committed for many more 
hours to the charge of nursery maids, In either case the 
superintendence of an able instructor several hours a day must 
prove advantageous. A good Infant School ought to be a 
nursery of the best description, highly advantageous to the 
child in whatever situation or circwmstances 1t may otherwise 
be placed. 

In the second section the organization and apparatus of an 
Infant School are described. The grand requisite is a large 
dry play-ground, with a rotatory swing, wooden bricks, and 
other objects of amusement, besides flowers, shrubs, and fruit 
trees, in the border all round. A large school-room, with the 
means of perfect ventilation, and a gallery, or series of ascend- 
ing seats at one end, is the next requisite. This room should 
contain a variety of moveable lesson posts, coloured prints, 
and illustrative drawings, a little museum of interesting 
objects, an arithmetical ball frame, &e, 

The third seetion contains specimens of the different 
branches of direct tuition, in which we mustconfess there is room 
for great improvement ; although even in this respect Infant 
Schools are far a-head of the ordinary system of tuition. — Spe- 
eimens of the lessons on objects, as given by Dr. Mayo and 
Mr. Wilderspin, are introduced ; but Dr, Mayo’s Lessons were 
written for much older children, and Mr. Wilderspin’s are 
clumsy, and appens: not unfrequently, to be too abstract for 
any but the oldest pupils. The Reading Lessons, and the 
method adopted of teaching to read, are not good ; and the 
lessons on Grammar, Arithmetic, and Geometry are very 
indifferent. We trust that men of abilities will soon exert 
themselves in the preparation of manuals, showing how know- 
ledge may be communicated to infants in the most iuteresting 
mode, and be firmly associated with all the ordinary actions 
and objects, while the whole of the faculties are agreeably 
exercised, The non-existence of such works would seem to 
imply that the preparation of science and knowledge for 
infancy is not one of the easiest branches of literature. 

It being found impossible to commence arithmetic with 
little children in the ordinary school method, the Infant 
School teachers begin by teaching the children to count little 
wooden balls, strung upon wires, which are moved backwards 
and forwards. The children afterwards make use of mental 
calculation to a certain extent; in other respects, the science 
of numbers is taught as ill as it is at the ordinary schools : 
worse it could not be taught. It raises asmile of wonder, which 
is speedily checked by indignation, to see the formidable army 
of tables, drawn up in this book, which the poor little children 
are compelled to conquer. Every one of these ought to be 
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instantly discarded from an Infant School. There is a numera- 
tion table; an addition and subtraction table; a multipli- 
cation and division table; a pence table; a shillings’ table; a 
practice table; a time table ; tables of troy weight, avoirdu- 
poise weight, and apothecaries’ weight, and wool weight; tables 
of wine measure, ale and beer measure, coal measure, dry 
measure, solid or eubie measure, lone measure, cloth mea- 
sure, land or square measure; a table on hay brings up 
the rear. What on earth have httle children, between the ages 
of two and six, to do with wool weight and hay, and wine 
measure, and cubic measure, and apothecaries’ weight? Will 
any one of these ever be useful to any one of these children? In 
all probability they will not; but if they should be wanted 
when the child is grown up, by that time they will most 
assuredly have been completely forgotten. The gross igno- 
ranee of the real use of arithmetic, as a practical imstrument, 
and as a discipline for the mind, and the barbarism and cruelty, 
mentally and bodily, which characterise the attempts to teach 
the simplest and clearest of the sciences, cannot be sufhiciently 
deplored. 

Infant School Geometry appears to be a similar piece of 
rote-work ; the names of half-a-dozen plane figures, and of as 
many solids, are taught to the children. It is fortunate they 
go no further, for on this plan the more they learn the less 
they acquire. If, under the name of Geometry, the children 
were led into the way of investigating the forms of objects for 
themselves, a delightful and practically useful amusement 
would be obtained, while the faculties of observation, judg- 
ment, and invention would be most agreeably exercised. But 
this would be a very different thing from the dry and senseless 


verbiage, called geometry by schoolmasters. 


The attempts to teach ( teography at the best Infant Schools, 
though very imperfect, are somewhat more rational. We think 
that drawing might also occasionally be intreduced with 
advantage, as an exercise for the eye and powers of observation, 
aud as a preparation for penmanship. 

In the caution so strongly and frequently recommended in this 
hook against overtasking little children, and attempting to make 
them advance rapidly “in their learning,” we most cordially con- 
cur. It is to be regretted that parents are so ignorant as to urge 
this; and that teachers are so ignorant or so weak as to yield 
to these importunities, and to the desire of making ay 
shows of their schools, and thence overtask the children. 
More than half the time of infant scholars should be passed in 
the play-ground: direct intellectual training ought to be con- 
sidered quite secondary to moral and physical education ; it 
should neither task the memory, nor give labour to the faeul- 
as.  * Conversant with objects more than words. if should 
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he little more than a better directed and more Systematic 
exercise of the senses and the simple observing powers than 
the child would engage in if left to himself. It ought all to 
be amusement, not study or exertion. If knowledge is gained, 
it should be as easily gained as if picked up spontaneously by 
the way.” 

Section fourth consists of a number of little essays or para- 
graphs, the substance of which is to be impressed hy teachers 
on their pupils. It is entitled ‘* Prevention of Prejudices, 
Fallacies, Tyrannies, Cruelties, Unfairnesses, Selfishness, Bad 
habits, ke.” A variety of points are properly brought forward 
for reprobation in this section ; but many of them could hardly 
be made intelligible to little children; and if they could, a 
more detailed account of the manner in which they should be 
done, would be quite necessary. It 1s, we repeat, of no use to 
vive vague general rules without practical illustrations. What 
can little babies, between the age of two and six, have to do 
with ‘*The love of war and passion for military glory,” or with 
‘ Religious bigotry and intolerance,” or with ‘ Conceited 
depreciation—the procuranté spirit,’ &e. How few persons 
there are who understand little children—who are fully aware 
on the one hand, of their remarkable acuteness and power in 
some points, and of their equally remarkable feebleness in 
others ! 

The remaining portion of the book consists of a number of 
interesting anecdotes respecting the Edinburgh Infant School, 
and of a collection of Poetry for Infant Schools. With respect 
to the poetry we never saw a more choice collection of miser- 
able doggerel. Were it not advanced in sober seriousness, 
we should have taken it for a hoax played off upon Infant 
Schools by some scurvy jester, and we should have despised 
him for the extravagance and silliness of his buffoonery. We 
select the following from what are entitled ‘* philosophical 
songs, not because it is the worst, but because it is the 
shortest. 


The Oceans number five; 
Two he around the poles ; 
Between us and America, 
A third, th’ Atlantic, rolls. 


The Indian Ocean next, 
A fourth is said to be; 
A fifth the great Pacific is, 

From tempests ever free. 


What the above song can mean—what object, philosophical 
or moral, it is intended to effect, we have not the remotest 
conception, There is a choice song on the circulation of the 
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blood; another on the senses, telling children that they hear 
with their ears, and taste with their mouths, in the following 
lofty strains :— 
The organ, curiously designed, 
By which it is we hear, 
Which catches modulated wind, 
Is simply called the ear, 


The organ of the sense of smell 
Resides within the nose ; 

To which unfelt, invisible, 
The spreading odour flows. 


The other senses are treated of in an equally original man- 
ner. We have not space to quote the rhymes in which the 
mechanical powers, and the land and water are turned into 
ridicule. 

The following are portions of a Chronological Ode, which is 
written by no ordinary poct. 

Sixty seconds make a minute, 
Time enough to tie my shoe ; 
Sixty minutes make an hour, 
Shall it pass and nought to do? 


a Twenty-four hours will make a day, 
Too much time to spend in sleep ; 











Too much time to spend in play, 
For seven days will end the week, 


Fifty-two such weeks will put 
Near an end to every year ; 

Days three hundred and sixty-five 
Are the whole that it can share. 


Except in leap-year, when one day 
Added is to gain lost time ; 

May it not be spent in play, 
Neither any evil crime ! 


Our time is short we often say ; 
Let us then improve it well, 
That eternally we may 
Live where happy angels dwell. 
The reasoning of this poem is conducted on principles as 
original as those which dienes its poetry, rhythm, and 
grammar ; the stanza on the leap-year is a happy hit. 
The following is the first of a series of ‘* Amusing and 
Instructive Rhymes :” it is quite Pindaric. 
Horizontal, perpendicular, 
Horizontal, perpendicular, 
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Parallel, parallel, 

Parallel lines, 
Diverging, converging, diverging lines, 
Diverging, converging, diverging lines, 


Spreading wider, or expansion, 
Drawing nearer, or contraction, 
K alling, rising, 
Slanting, crossing, 
Convex, concave, curved lines, 
Convex, concave, curved lines. 


Here's a wave line, there’s an angle, 
Here’s a wave line, there’s an angle ; ; 
An ellipsis, 
Oran oval, 
A semicircle half way round, 
Then a circle wheeling round. 


Several other geometrical poems, and a song on grammar 
are given, which are almost equal to this eeometric: il ode. 
We searcely recognised our old friends, the tables of money, 
weights, and measures in their poetical dress ; yet we think ‘it 
very unfair that the muses should have dise ‘arded wool weight, 
and hay and straw, seeing that cloth measure thus shares their 
favours : 


Thus measure cloth exposed to sale— 
Two inches and a fourth a nail ; 

Four nails a quarter then regard, 
And take four quarters for a yard, 


A very striking song on the number of animals’ feet, begins 
thus : 


Nulliped, nulliped, an animal with no feet, 
Biped, biped, an auimal with two feet, &c. 


The Capitals of Europe are all done into such verse as this: 


Edinburgh's the capital, 
The capital of Scotland ; 
It lies at the foot of Arthur’s seat, 
Protected by the castle, 


We greatly prefer our old infant songs, ** Hi diddle diddle, 
The cat and the fiddle,” —* Hickory dickory dock,” ‘ Ruba 
dub, dub, three men ina _ tub,” &e., inasmuch as we = 
open and unsophisticated nonsense with a good jingle, t0 
miserably sophisticated nonsense without it. Qur old favourites 
also do rhyme and go well to their tunes, which the new 


versions do not. To eall sue h wretched tr: oh knowledge, is a 
gross violation of the term. 





























Songs for the Bees: 


Although we have not hesitated to expose the faults of 
Messrs. Chambers’ Co and of lnfant Schools, where 
the only 
national schools we possess are such of the Infant Schools as 
are well condueted ; and ne the little volume which we have 
examined at such length, is, with all its faults, the cheapest, 


we thought them wrong; we again repeat, that 


and, perhaps, the best ps obs of the system. 





SONGS FOR THE BEES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘*f CORN LAW RHYMES,” 


No. IX. 


Go, Mary, to the Summer-House, 
And sweep the wooden floor, 

And light the little fire, and wash 
The pretty varnished door ; 

For there the London gentleman, 
Who lately lectured here, 

Will smoke a pipe with Jonathan, 
And taste our home-brewed beer, 


Go bind the Dahblias, that our guest 
May praise their fading dies ; 

But strip of every withered bloom 
The flower that won the prize! 

And take thy father’s knife, and prune 
The roses that remain ; 

And let the fallen holyhock 
Peep through the broken pane. 


And sponge his view of Blacklowscar, 
Till bright on moor and town, 

The painted sun, and stormy crest, 
O'er leagues of cloud look down, 

He rose at three, to work till four; 
The evenings still are long— 

And still for every lingering flower, 
The redbrcast hath a song. 


I'll follow in an hour or two ; 
Be sure I will not fail 

To bring his flute, and spying-glass, 
The pipes, and bottled ale, 

And that grand anthem which he made 
About the child in bliss: 

The learned man shall hear it sung, 


And feel how grand it is! 
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No. X. 








Jum’s Nancy is a preacher, 
Inspir'd when he is vex’d ; 

She never lacks a sermon, 
For he is still her text ; 

She preaches all his faults and flaws, 
And pays them all in kind, 

But most she hates, and more than all, 
The faults she cannot find, 


To show she hates him dearly, 
She bans his hated name ; 
Then curses, with his kindred, 
The country whence he came ; 
And, cursing uncle, aunt, and niece, 
And grandam in her shroud, 
Thinks none but he so vile as they, 
And meekly thinks aloud. 





When Jem is sad and weary, 
She cheers him with her growl, 
And howls her all-night sermon, 
‘To comfort his poor soul: 
Th’ awaken’d town mistake her strains 
For music of the spheres ! ¥ 
And he keeps wateh and ward till morn, 
With both thumbs in his ears. 


Behold how woman teacheth 
When woman ts untaught ! 

What is’t that ails Jem’s Nancy ? 
Her fury is not thought, 

Oh Light! that never shin’st so fair 
As in a woman’s mind! 

Bring hues from heaven, and through her eyes 
Lilumine all mankind ! 2 


No. XI. 


Hit left me sad, and crossed the deep, 
A home for me to seek : 
He never will come back again ; 
My heart, my heart will break. 
To see me toil for scanty food, 
He could not bear he said, 
But promised to come back again, 
His faithful Ann to wed, 
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: ) Bad men had turned into a hell 1 
+ }| The country of his birth; i, 
Rabe Anji he is gone, who should have staid, : 


To make it heaven on earth; 




















* And when woman is properly educated, she will teach us this lesson, and 


others, 


Songs for the Bees. 


A heaven to me it would have been, 
Had he remained with me ; 

Ob, bring my William back again, 
Thou wild heart-breaking sen! 


He should have stayed, to overthrow 
The men who do us wrong ; 
When such as he fly far away, 
They make oppressors strong: 
But oh, though worlds of crunk waves 
Between our torn hearts rise, 
My William, thou art present still 
Before my weeping eyes ! 


Why hast thou sought a foreign land, 
And left me here to weep : > 
Man! man! thou shouldst have sent our foes 
Beyond that disinal deep ! * 
For when I die—who then will toil, 
My mother’s life to save ? 
What home will then remain for her ?— 
A trampled Workhouse-grave. 


No. XII. 


He did not come, but letters came, 
And money came 1n one ; 
But he would quickly come, they said— 
“ When I,”’ she sigh’d, ‘* am gone !” 
Thenceforth, she almost welcom’d death, 
With feelings high and brave, 
Because she knew that her truelove 
Would weep upon her grave. 


‘* No parish-hireling,” oft she said, 
** My wasted form will bear ; 
The honest labour of my hands 
Hath purchas’d earth and prayer : 
Nor childless will my mother be,” 
The dying sufferer smil’d , 
‘© Thou wilt not want! for William’s heart 
Is wedded to thy child!” 


But Death seemed lothe to strike a form 
So beautiful and young, 

And o’er her long, with lifted dart, 
The pensive tyrant hung ; 
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And lite in her seem’d like a sleep, 
As she drew nearer home ; 

But when she wak’d, more eagerly 
She ask’d, © Is Wilham come ; 2” 





«1s William come?” she wildly ask’d ; 
The answer still was, ** No ”’— 

« She’s dead !?—but through her closing lids 
The tears were trickling slow ; 

And like the fragrance of a rose, 
Whose snowy life is o'er, 

Pale beauty linger’d on the lips 


Which he wil kiss no more. 


No. XIII. 





Ar length he came. None welcom’d him; P 
The decent door was clos’d: 
But near it stood a matron meek, 
With pensive looks, compos’d : 
She knew his face, though it was chang’d, 
And gloom came o’er her brow ; 
‘ They’re gone,”’ she said, wy you’ re in time ; 
They’ re in the church-y ard now.” 


He reach’d the grave, and sternly bade 
Th’ impatient shovel wait : 

** Ann Spencer, aged twenty-five,” 
He read upon the plate : 

© Why did’st thou a a foreign land, 
And leave me here to die?” 

The sad imseription seem’d to say,— 
Aud he made no reply. 


Her mother saw him through her tears, 
But not a word she said,— 

Nor could he know that days had pass’d 
Since last she tasted bread : 

She stood in comely mourning there, 
Self-staid in her distress : 

The dead maid's toil bought earth and prayer 
Sleep on, proud Britoness ! 
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But thou, meek parent of the dead ! 
Where now wilt thou abide ? 

With Wilham inva f, reign land ? 
Or by thy daughter's ‘side? ? 

Oh !—Williain’s broken heart is sworn 
To cross no more the foam ! 

Full soon will men ery—* Hark, again! 
Three now! they’re all at home.” 
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REMARKS ON “THE CONSTITUTION OF MAN CONSIDERED 
IN RELATION TO EXTERNAL OBJECTS. BY GEORGE 
COMBE.” 

BY MRS. LOUDON, 


Tus is awork whieh is calculated to accelerate, in a very 
remarkable degree, the progress of human improvement. It 
laces its author high in the honourable ranks of those prac- 
tical philosophers of our present day of better hopes, who 
have risen with its dawn, to labour upon the hitherto unex- 
plored road to rational happiness ; and who, with untiring 
industry, and the holy enthusiasm of self-devoted philanthropy, 
are nobly clearing away the obstacles of ignorance and preju- 
dice before the footsteps of an advancing world. 

Mr. Combe’s just claims to originality are founded, first, on 
his having pointed out, in a combined and systematic form, 
the relation between the laws of nature and the constitution 
of man; and, secondly, on his having unfolded the inde- 
pendent operation of the three several codes of natural laws, 
namely, the Physical, the Organic, and the Moral; and 
shown the practical consequences which follow from the fact 
of the independence of their operation. 

The great object of Mr. Combe’s essay is to exhibit these 
relations and consequences, with a view to the improvement 
of education, and the regulation of individual and national 
conduct. 


Phrenology being, according to the well-known opinions of 


Mr. Combe, ‘ the clearest and most complete theory of mind,” 
is assumed by him as the basis of his essay. But the practical 
value of the views he unfolds does not depend on phrenology ; 
their general soundness comes home to the understanding of 
every thinking reader, whether he have ever studied phreno- 
logy or not. 

Mr. Combe’s valuable exposition, therefore, of the most 
effectual means of habitually giving to the moral sentiments 
and intellect their legitimate supremacy over the lower pro- 
pensities, and of the necessity for so doing which exists in 
the constitution of man, and of external nature, if men would 
enjoy health, safety, and happiness, is equally important, whether 
We assign to those sentiments, that intellect, and those pro- 
pensities, certain determinate portions of the brain, or con- 
tent ourselves with the vaguer knowledge derived from 
consciousness, that such propensities, sentiments, and intel- 
lectual powers do exist somewhere, holding an intimate con- 
nexion with our being and our happiness ; and that, according 
to the tenor of Jife pursued, we become the free and happy 
companions of the moral and intellectual portion, or the 
utterly degraded slaves of the animal portion of our own 
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nature. While engaged, however, in the study of such sub- 
jects, even those who have no faith in phrenology, must derive 
some facilities for thought and argument, from the definite 
character which its arrangements are calculated to confer on 
mental science. 

The subdivisions of the brain, and assigned localities of the 
faculties, even if believed to be but imaginary lines of demar- 
cation, will be found, like the delineations of the supposed 
equator, meridian, and degrees of latitude marked on the 
artificial globes, greatly to assist minds little accustomed to 
abstract reasoning, in performing the else too speculative task 
of arranging, with aiac like order, the subtle materials of 
which consciousness and experience are made. Whilst, as to 
the value of phrenology itself, society has, no doubt, on many 
accounts, a deep interest in its doctrines being known and 
believed. For instance, in the present infancy of useful and 
rational education, in other words, deficient cultivation of the 
intellectual powers of man, how many millions are there of 
those whom it is of the utmost importance to instruct in 
mental science, not, indeed, as something extraordinary, of a 
nominal knowledge of which to be vain; but, for the sake of 
its momentous, practical application, namely, the right go- 
vernment of their own propensities, training of their own moral 
sentiments, and cultivation of their own intellectual powers ; 
who, notwithstanding, are as yet not merely little accustomed 
to abstruse reasoning, but who are absolutely unable to con- 
ceive anything to be a valuable possession, unless it be also a 
tangible possession! Now, with such persons, the phreno- 
logical doctrine, assuring them that after persisting for a 
certain length of time in the performance of virtuous and the 
avoidance of vicious actions, they will become internally 
furnished with a better and more efficient set of mental in- 
struments than they before possessed, in the form, size, strength, 
and activity of certain organs of the brain, which, if their 
heads were opened, might be actually seen and handled, must 
naturally prove an argument of infinitely greater force in 
inducing self-discipline, than the vague, though by experience 
proved to be true assurance, that every successful effort to do 
right, or to avoid wrong, makes success in the next similar 
effort (for some reason or other) easier of attainment. 

But to return to Mr. Combe’s views independent of phre- 
nology ; views which, though they will, no doubt, be most 
highly appreciated by phrenologists, are yet even more neces- 
sary to those who, in their researches after virtue and hap- 
piness, do not themselves possess that valuable clue through 
the labyrinths of mental science. 

M r, Combe explains, in the ablest and clearest manner, that 
the Creator has bestowed on the body, on the mind, and on 
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external nature determinate constitutions, and arranged them 
so as to act on each other, and to produce happiness or misery 
to man, according to certain definite principles. He shows 
that this action goes on invariably, inflexibly, and irresistibly, 
whether men attend to it or not; and thus demonstrates, that 
the very basis of all useful knowledge must consist m an 
acquaintance with these natural arrangements, and that educa- 
tion, as a means of avoiding misery and attaining happiness, 
is valuable in the exact degree in which it communicates such 
information, and trains the faculties to act upon it. Mr.Combe 
then goes on to prove by powerful sipsleats to the history of 
the past, and the circumstances of the present time, viewed 
in the light afforded by his able exposition of the laws of 
nature and their operation, that the education of mankind, 
rightly understood, has scarcely yet commenced. [le argues 
most justly, that reading, writing, and accounts, which make 
up the sum of instruction enjoyed by such of the labouring 
classes as obtain any instruction, are ‘‘ merely means of ac- 
quiring knowledge, but do not constitute it.” That Greek, 
satin, and mathematics, which are added in the education (so 
‘alled) of the wealthier classes, are still ‘‘ only means of 
obtaining information.” So that, with the exception of the 
comparative few who pursue physical science for specific 
purposes, society may, with truth, he said to devote little or no 
attention to the study of the natural laws—absolutely none, for 
the great, general, and moral purpose proposed by Mr. Combe. 
After illustrating, therefore, his view by many familiar exam- 
ples of the operation of these laws, and many striking instances, 
both individual and national, of sufferings consequent upon 
their non-observance, which, by their observance, he clearly 
shows might have been avoided, Mr. Combe infers that almost 
every ill to which civilized man is still subject is referable to 
the fact, that, notwithstanding the present advanced state of 
every other science, no class of society is yet systematically 
instructed in the constitution of their own minds and _ bodies ; 
in the relations of these to external objects; in the natural 
supremacy of the moral sentiments and intellect; in the all- 
Important fact of that supremacy being indispensable to hap- 
piness; in the principle that activity of the faculties is the 
great (Mr. Combe says only), source of pleasure ; and that 
the higher the powers, the more intense the delight. If, then, 
active, moral, and intellectual faculties are the natural foun- 
tains of enjoyment, and the external world is created with 
reference to this state, it is obvious that misery must result 
from animal supremacy, and intellectual torpidity. 

That the intellectual powers of the great mass of mankind 
have lain torpid from the creation of the world to the present 
day, and consequently that much needless misery has been 
endured, are, unfortunately, facts too obvious to require proof, 
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From such views Mr. Combe concludes, and all who desire 
the happiness of their fellow-creatures will cordially agree 
with him, that our first step, as a nation, ought to be, to teach 
the natural laws, in connexion with the great moral doctrine 
thus founded upon them, to the young. Their minds not being 
occupied by prejudices, will recognize them as congenial to 
their constitution ; and the first generation that has embraced 
them from infancy, will proceed to modify the mstitutions of 
society, into accordance with their dictates. A perception of 
the importance of the natural laws will lead to their obsery- 
ance ; and this, says Mr. Combe, ‘‘ will be attended with an 
improved development of brain, thereby increasing the desire 
and sapacity for obedience.” 

In answer to the very mistaken, yet dangerous, because 
popular and often conscientiously urged objection, that there 
is Impiety in supposing that any other guide than the study of 
the written will of God in his word is necessary to the attain- 
ment of wisdom, virtue, and happiness, and in support of the 
opposite opinion, that the study of the manifested will of God 
in his works is an indispensable part of piety ; an essential 
portion of the devotion due to the Creator; a necessary use of 
the means appointed to secure man from mis-interpretations of 
the written will of God; Mr. Combe instances, the demoniac 
form assumed by partial ignorance, from the latter end of the 
fifteenth century up to the year 1722; during which frightful 
period thousands of human beings were ferociously dragged to 
the stake, and publicly burnt alive on the wildly irrational 
accusation of witchcraft ; and this by fellow-creatures posses- 
sing the light of the Gospel, and calling themselves Christians! 
In Germany alone, 100,000 victims are computed to have so 
suffered, with incaleulable numbers in France, in Switzerland, 
in Scotland, and all over Christendom. While, in our own 
fair England—old England—merry England, 30,000 human 
beings, with a nation of reformed Protestant Christians looking 
on, were subjected to this cruel death, on the single, direct 
charge of having ridden through the air on broomsticks! a 
charge at which a child of the present day would know how to 
laugh! 

It is matter of history, too, that it was after the Reformation, 
after the supposed conscientious return of those calling them- 
selves Christians to the purity of primitive Christianity, that 
the his thirst for destruction became the fiercest, and liter- 
ally desolated the land; and all this under the sanetion of 
deliberate Acts of Parliament, royal commissions from the 
Privy Council, and in Seotland, solemn acts of the General 
Assembly; while the clergy, with the lamp of revelation in the 
one hand, and that of reformation in the other, but with the 
eyes of intellect still unopened, therefore deriving light from 
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neither, were everywhere to be recognized, the prominent 
figures in these scenes of horror. It is even upon record, that 
the clergy themselves were, in many instances, the active m- 
flicters of ‘personal torture; vea, that the self-same hands which 
had turned over the leaves of the book of life, waited upon 
the altar, administered the holy sacraments, and been spread 
forth, in imitation of those of the meek and pitying Jesus, over 
the heads of little children to bless them, were employe “lin the 
infernal act of inserting long pins into the flesh of persons 
accused of witcheraft, to extort from them a declaration, ealled 
a confession, that they were guilty; which declaration, though 
afterwards retracted, was invariably made the erounds of a 
conviction, followed by the consuming of a living human being 
in the flames, while these ministers of God's mercy stood by 
exulting in the horrid sacrifice, and believing themse slyes pious! 
nay, guided i in all things by that written will of God, which it 
was their peculiar ¢ alling to expound ! 

After this, will any man say that the careful cultivation of 
the reason which God has given, and its conscientious applic a- 
tion to the study of his will as manifested in bis works, is not 
necessary to preserve mankind from a wrong interpretation of 
his will as written in his word? 

After this, will any man deny that natural and scriptural 
religion must be united, and the highest powers of intellect 
which God has given to man be brought to bear upon both, 
before it is possible for mankind to arrive at that * perfect 
wisdom” which is thus truly “from above,” each and every of 
the means necessary to “perfect” it being vifts from God? 

Does oe when it commands us to work out our own 
salvation with fear and trembling, speak of the task of attain- 
ing to wisdom, nal to holiness, and thus to happiness, as light? 
Why, then, should the advocates of scripture forbid or under 
value that sveneude use of the appointed means, without which 
the end is not attainable? The following passages on this im- 
portant subject are well worth the serious attention of every 
conscientious clergyman. ‘* The first divine of comprehensive 
intellect and powe erful sentiments, who shall take courage, and 
introduce the natural laws into his discourses, and teach the 
people the works of the Creator, and his institutions, will reap 
& great reward in use fulness and pleasure.” ‘If it be true 
that the natural laws must be obeyed, as a preliminary con- 
dition to happiness in this world, and if virtue and happiness 
be inseparably allied, the religious instructors of mankind may 
probably discover, in the general and prevalent ignorance of 
these laws, one reason of the limited success which has hitherto 
attended their own efforts at improy ine’ the condition of man- 
kind; and the ‘y may, perl: aps, perceive it to be not inconsistent 
with their sacred oflice, to instruct men in the natural institu- 
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tions of the Creator, in addition to his revealed will, and to 
recommend obedience to both. They exercise so vast an influ- 
ence over the best members of society, that their countenance 
may hasten, or their opposition retard, by a century, the prae- 
tical adoption of the natural laws as sound guides of conduct.” 
‘« If the excessive toil of the manufacturer be inconsistent with 
that elevation of the moral and intellectual faculties of man 
which is commanded by religion, and if the moral and physical 
welfare of mankind be not at variance with each other, (which 
they cannot be,) the institutions of society, out of which the 
necessity for that labour arises, must, philosophically speaking, 
be pernicious to the interests of the state as a political body, 
at to the temporal welfare of the individuais who compose it; 
und whenever we shall be in possession of a correct knowledge 
of the elements of human nature, and the principles on which 
God has constituted the world, the philosophical evidence that 
these practices are detrimental to our temporal welfare, will be 
as clear as their inconsistency with our religious duties.” 
‘*Until, however, divines shall become acquainted with this 
relation between philosophy and religion, they will not possess 
adequate means to render their precepts practical in this world; 
they will not carry the intellectual perceptions of their hearers 
fully along with them; they will be incapable of controlling 
the force of the animal propensities ; and they will never lead 
society to the fulfilment of its highest destinies.” 

After demonstrating, on the soundest philosophical grounds, 
that no form of government can be suited to the nature of man, 
unless it be calculated to permit the legitimate use, and restrain 
the abuse of all his faculties and capacities, Mr. Combe winds 
up this able, learned, and practically useful work, by presenting 
his readers with the following cheering prospect of the happy 
results to be anticipated from the universal diffusion of a sound 
and useful knowledge : ‘* When schools and colleges shall ex- 
pound the various branches of philosophy, as portions of the 
Creator; when the pulpit shall deal with the same principles, 
show their practical application to man’s duties and enjoyments, 
and add the sanctions of religion to enforce their observance ; 
and when the busy seenes of life shall be so arranged as to 
become the field for the practice at once of our philosophy and 
our religion, then man will have assumed his station as a 
rational being, and Christianity will have achieved her 
triumphs.’ : 


Leamington Spa, Feb. 1, 1836. 

















THE LINNET. 


By Rosperr NIcHOLL. 


Tue songs of nature, holiest, best, are they ! 
The seal winds sighing through the leafy trees — 
The lone lake’s murmurs to the mountain breeze— 
The streams’ soft whispers, as they fondly stray 
Through dingles wild and over flowery leas, 
Are sweetly holy ; but the purest hymn— 
A melody like some old prophet-lay— 
Is thine, poured forth from hedge and thicket dim— 
Linnet ! wild Linnet! 


The poor, the scorned and lowly, forth may 
Into the woods and dells, where leaves are ereen ; 
And ‘mong the breathing forest flowers may loam, 
And hear thy music wandering to and fro, 
Like sunshine glanci ing over the summer scene ! 
Thou poor man’s songster !—neither wealth nor power 
Can vary the sweetness thou around dost throw! 
Oh! bless thee for the joy of many an hour— 
Linnet ! wild Linnet! 


In sombre forest, grey and melancholy, 
Yet sweet withal and full of love and peace, 
And ’mid the furze wrapped in a golden fleece 
Of blossoms, and in hedgerows green and lowly ; 
On thymy banks, where wild bees never cease 
Their murmur-song, thou hast thy home of love! 
Like some lone hermit, a from sin and folly, 
Tis thine through forest fragrancies to rove— 
Linnet ! wild Linnet, 


Some humble heart is sore and sick with grief, 
And straight thou comest with thy gentle 7 
To wile the sufferer from his hate or wrong 
By bringing nature’s love to his relief ! 
Thou charmest by the sick child’s window long, 
Till racking pain itself be wooed to sleep ; 
And when away - have vanished flower and leaf, 
Thy lonely wailing voice for them doth weep— 
Linnet ! wild Linnet 


God saw how much of woe and grief and care 
Man’s faults and follies on the earth would make; 
And thee, sweet singer, for his creatures’ sake 
He sent to warble wildly everywhere, 
And by thy voice our souls to love to wake! 
Oh! blessed wandering spirit ! unto thee 
Pure hearts are knit, as unto things too fair, 
And good, and beautiful of earth to be— 
Linnet! wild Linnet ! 
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BULWER’S FRANCE. 


Tue two volumes on France, published by Mr. Henry Lytton 
Bulwer, in 1834, have been followed by two more which com- 
plete the work. A very great variety of matter must neces- 
sarily be included in a book haying ‘* France” for its title, and 
the ability with which the different branches of the subject are 
handled, is as various as the topics it embraces. Some por- 
tions are essentially light reading, and adapted for the amuse- 
ment of an idle hour, while others must be carefully studied to 
be understood at all, and others would be dull and tedious to 
the general reader. Some subjects are treated superficially, 
and others are elaborately worked out. Thus, if any one 
reading the chapters headed, ‘ Light Literature,” ‘* Religion,” 
‘* New Philosophies,” ‘ Social State,” &e., were to please him- 
self with the ie that he had, in consequence, made himself 
master of all these matters, as existing in France, in all their 
wide and important bearings and relations, he would be likely 
to find out in time that he had adopted as truth many a pre- 
judice, and many an error; while, on the other hand, if he 
should wish to learn the state of the working classes; to ascer- 
tain the effects of the division of property and the abolition of 
the law of primogeniture; to understand the government of 
France in its civil and military adininistration ; the constitu- 
tion of the chambers, or the law of election ; he would find in 
these volumes a mass of valuable information. These points 
are to be ascertained and verified; they are matters of fact, 
and Mr. Bulwer has carefully and laboriously collected them 
from statistical tables and valuable authorities, and has ar- 
ranged them clearly and concisely. The first class of subjects, 
on the contrary, requires long and deep observation, and a 
peculiar talent for their comprehension. They are too varied 
and extensive to be carelessly hit off in a few amusing pages of 
a popular book. The chapters which treat of them are amusing 
however, and if considered as a succession of isolated anecdotes, 
or as the opinions of the author, formed according to the oppor- 
tunities of observation he had enjoyed, they are very good 
reading. The review of the light literature of the day in 
France is evidently written much more with a design to be 
striking and brilliant, than to give any correct ideas on the 
subject, and it is moreover misleading and unjust, because 
characters and passages are distorted in it, and, by ditierences 
apparently very slight, but really very important, are made to 
appear absurd or worse, when their true meaning is the reverse 
of either. The plan adopted is, to collect a number of cha- 
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_* The Monarchy of the Middle Classes. France, Social, Literary, Polit cal. 
Second series. By Henry Lytton Bulwer, Esq., M.P. 2 vols. Rentlev, 1830. 
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racters from‘the popular romances of the day and bring them 
together in a sort of drama where each speaks for himself, and 
where the whole is a disgusting combination of folly, licentious- 
ness, and extravagance, concluded by the following suin- 
mary i— 

«Thus, much of light literature in France is what T have painted it 
—a kind of phantasmagoria, not without talent, but without all that 
renders talent touching and respectable.”’—p. 45. 

And immediately afterwards by the following note :— 

« G. Sand — or, to drop a mask which nobody preserves, Madame 
Dudevant is in all respects an extraordinary person, and if she merit 
the chastisement, wins the admiration of the critic. Her style is the 
most eloquent of the epoch ; and though on some occasions spoilt by 
modern affectations, is at others tinged with that antique and sacred 
colouring which Rome gave to her saints, and Judea to her prophets. 
As wholes, her works, it is true, are false and forced, but they contain 
parts, natural, eloguent, and true—passages rife with the emotions and 
the experience of their daring and beautiful authoress.”—p. 46, 

Yet from the works of Madame Dudevant the chief part of 
the disgusting combination mentioned above is collected. This 
notice of her works is by no means quoted as a just criticism, 
of them, or as evincing an appreciation of her, but only as 
proof from his own words that there is false and exaggerated 
colouring in the picture of French light literature given by 
Mr. Bulwer. 

The following description of the manners of Paris is ex- 
tremely good :— 


The easy and uncreaking manner in which the world moves on all 
its hinges, the facility with which you may see every thing that is to 
be seen, and go to every place that 1s to be gone to;—the noiseless step 
with which you ¢lide into the circle accustomed to receive you, and 
towhich you are ushered by no trumpet sound of invitation ;—the 
carelessness with which yeu can slip from society into solitude, and 
from solitude into society, without any question as to where you have 
been, or any effort to regain your dropped acquaintance ;—the fami« 
larity aud yet the variety which attends your steps as you drive 
from house to house in search of one that shali oceupy you for the 
evening ;—the happy way in which letters and science, and even poli- 
tics and thearts are mingled together in happy and classical confusion 3 
all this—so different from the well-dressed drudgery with which we 
toil to keep in sight of a movotonous crowd —the perpetual effort and 
the perpetual failure to be amused—the miserable Morning Post uo- 
tonety which glimmers upon a miserable race, as the substitute for 
reputation s—all this, which, concentrated, forms a kind of dun for 
society, and breathes upon it the lazzaroni feeling of careless, volup- 
tuous, independent enjoyment—all this—by the worn, and stiff, and 
jaded Fnglishman—accustome d to nothing of pleasare but the wear 
someness of its chace—is welcomed with a vratefal sense of Celiobt, 
such “8 he never before ON} rienced, and never alfteraareds ferpove hg 
—volo inp. 9, 
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The following extract is also good : 

‘Tre CHAMBER oF Deruries.—* Monsieur.— Gesticule beaucoup et 
crie vivement de sa place; trow this very Common and descriptive 
phrase, our idea of a French deputy is taken, and if we drew from 
our imagination, we should paint, as the Chamber of Deputies, an as. 
semblave of little geutlemen all gesticulating very niuuch and shiriek- 
ing from their places, in accompaniment to one gesticulating still 
more, and shricking still louder at the tribune, But this would not 
bea fair portrait. The newspapers which give these descriptions are 
fur more gesticulatory than the orators they describe. The French 
chainber, notwithstanding the ‘ice le President sonne’—‘ ret le chambre 
est cn emeute,’ is upon the whole more orderly than ours. No gentle. 
man ever testifies his natural propensity to bray or to crow, nor are there 
even such violent coughs caught there, as the air of the House of Com- 
mons is frequently —and as it seems to we, FT confess, sometimes very 
naturally—imnpreguated with, ‘Phe interruption, too, that ¢ the orator’ 
(to use the magnificent expression given the gentleman speaking in 
France) meets with are rather of a nature to animate and draw him on, 
than to put him out. Etis not mattention, but attention which 1s apt 
to be noisy. It is only the person accustomed to the agitations of 
popular assemblies who experiences interruption, and he, whoif a skil- 
ful master of ins art, has frequently studied how to procurea remark, 
a contradiction, or a smile, gladly seizes the oceasion to bring forth, as 
an impromptu retort, the more elaborate part of his discourse, 

‘What would our discussions appear, if the countenances of the 
audience were watclied and its whispers noted ? ¢ Here Mr. O'Connell 
frowned,’—* here Lord Stanley started,’—* here Sir Robert Peel looked 
attentive,’—*here Lord John Russell smmiled,’—* movement of impa- 
tience to the left,’-—* movement of anger to the right,’—*the House 
much agitated,’—* the Speaker, evidently affected, cried ‘order’ three 
times in a sonorous voice.” The difference is more in the reportiug 
than the proceedings. The ringing of the bell to be sure is indecor- 
ous, and the president’s manner too much that of a schoolmaster who 
says, ‘hold your tengue! be quiet, sir! don’t talk! mind your 
lesson!’ &e, The tribune, also, though less formal than one imagines 
it, still gives a theatrical and rhetorical tone to the discussion, which 
is admirably avoided in the simplicity of our own debates.’—vol. ii, 
p. 13. : 

The chapter headed ‘ Religion” would be more properly 
designated ** Sects.” Mr. Bulwer estimates that the popula- 
tion of France considered numerically is chiefly Christian, or 
as we should say, professes some sect of Christianity; but that 
the classes most influential, and most important politically, are 
indifferent or opposed to Christianity. They appear, at least, 
to have learned one Christinn virtue— a respect for the free ex- 
pression of opinion — 

s A French gentleman of some celebrity speaking to me the other 
day ofa young and distinguished member of the House of Commons, 
said—and he was speaking toa large audience—* But he is a methe- 
dist is he not ’—« No; aot that I know of, I replied.’ ‘Well, j will 
tell you what passed between him and me. We were talking of re- 
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ligion, I abused the Catholic religion; your countryman, sir, was 
particularly cvil.—* You are a Protestant, ! suppose sir,’ he said.— 


No, sir, Lam no Protestant.’— hints are no Protestant and no Catho- 


iJew ?—* No; fF am neither Pro- 


testant, Catholic, Mahometan, or pre ’—' What religion are you of 
then ??—* Sir, I] profess the religion of Socrates.’—* Well, will you be- 
lieve me? exclaimed my French gentleman, ‘this member of your 
House of Commons appeared muc +h shocked. 

“ Now this was said loud in a saloon where there were many per- 
sons who | happened to kuow were rigid and strict Catholies, und yet 
no one seemed in the slightest degree aunoyed at this public and un- 
necessary avowal of Ceism on the part of the person who had been 
speaking so indecently.’ 


“Tn England we know that a person using such language would 
just t and decent disgust with 


lic, are you then a Mahometan or 


not only have excited the discust, the 
which suchanavowal of infide lity na coun try—m ofessing itself Chris- 
tian, ought to be received; far beyond any discust of this kind, the 
feeling excited would have been a sort of blood curdling horror of 
superstitious abomination, which would bave exavgerated into a ghost 
or vampire, a living mass of murder and impicty, the person who pro- 
fessed himself thus openly a disciple ot Pl: ito. It would therefore be 
very natural foran Englishman to suppose that the persons who lis- 
tened qmetly to Mr, ——’s declaration, were 1m fact of his opinions, 
“But Mr. Stuart mentions many cases of a similar kind in the 
United States of America, where there is cert: duly as much C nristi~ 
auity and even as much C hristis an fanaticism as in Great Britain; yet 
where no person thinks he has any right to abuse and condemn a fel- 
low citizen for having different convir tiot is from his own, however atro- 


clous he may deem those convictions.”— vol. i, p. 115. 


We much doubt whether even in this country such a decla- 
ration as that of Mr. -——— would be followed by all the 
‘just and decent disgust,” the “ blood curdling horror,” &e , 
which Mr. Bulwer supposes, at least in the classes analogous 
to those he observed to be ar it so calmly in Franee. The 
English are indeed sadly addicted to that fault which has been 
aptly termed a “ suborcination of insincerity,” but infidelity is 
too common among the rich and privile: ‘eed, the Members of 
Parliament, and men of literature, to admit of much feeling of 
diseust at hearing: a person profess himself a Deist, however 
the ‘vmight think it politie or prudent to assume the appear- 
ance of if. 

From the section of the work headed ‘ New Philosophies,’ 
we select the following extract. It relates to St. Simon the 
founder of the celebrated sect, and is interesting, as all things 
are which evince earnestness and sincerity. 
savs he not long before his death, “I have ate 


* For a fortni: cht,’ 
lee writing in 


nothing but bread, wid drank nothing but water. 
the depth of winter without a fire; aa Ihave just sold my co: it in 


Given as translated from the appendix, 
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order to pay for the copy of my work. It is my passion for science 
and the public weal—it is my burning and unquenchable desire to 
deliver humanity by some gentle process from the errors in which it 
finds itself, that makes me support my distress with courage, aud 
deprives me of any shame in acknowledging tt. 

IT confess that upou the memory of such a map, ridiculous and 
erroneous as | deem his opimons, L pause with a certain respect,” 
—vol. i. p- 172. 

We have stated that a well arranged view of the French Go- 
vernment, of the Chambers, and of the law of election is given in 
this work ; these chapters will be interesting to any one who 
wishes to understand such details. The most valuable portion of 
the book is that which relates to the division of property, the 
abolition of the law of primogeniture, and the condition of the 
working classes. Admitting that a country in which property 
is by law divided among all the members of a family, is not 
likely to accumulate so much wealth as in one in which it is 
allowed to accumulate in a few hands, Mr. Bulwer yet argues 
that the result in France has been, and is likely to continue to 
be, a greater degree of comfort among the mass of the popula- 
tion, and a greater amount of happiness on the whole. He 
states the counteracting influences to the deterioration of agri- 
culture, which, arising from the character of the French 
people, prevent the evil consequences that some theorists 
assume must necessarily follow the law as existing among 
them; and he appeals in support of his opinion to the present 
condition, and the prospects of the country. In opposition to 
Mr. Maculloch, whose argument is, that ‘¢ The law of primo-_ 
geniture will best make a nation rich, and riches are a means 
of happiness ; therefore the more rich you make a nation, the 
more happy you make it,” Mr. Bulwer says 

* The opponent to the law of primogeniture, if the argument were 
to rest upon this ground, might not find it difficult to refute his 
untayonist. Riches,’ he would say, ‘are, as you observe, a means 
of happiness, but they are not happiness. If the method you pursue 
to muke a nation wealthy embitters the pursuit and the possession of 
wealth, if the method you take to give people the means of enjoying 
themselves deprives every one of enjoyment, you are the last of legis- 
lators and philosophers, though you may call yourself the first of 
political economists.’ "—vol. i, p. 209. ~ 


Against. such a position as this it is impossible to argue, the 
conditions only require to be proved. Mr. Bulwer oes on 


“Tf it were only necessary to consider the riches of a country in 
order to consult the prosperity of a people, what would be the ease? 
_* The revenue of England is about 550,000,000/. The revenue of 
France 320,000,0007. — tb 
* The revenue of Fogland then, is, in respect to its population, 
Couble the revenue of France: bat will any one pretend to say 
that the great mass of the people are twice as well off 2 


* 
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«Turn to M. Villeneuve’s calculation. 

© One dwentieth of the population (7. ¢. 1,600,000 tn 52,000,000) he 
reckons as § poor’ in France. 

«One sixth of the population (é ¢., 3,900,000 in 23,400,000) as 
poor, in England!!! 

“Has this pauperism been diminishing ?’—vol. i, p. 263. 


The answer to this question includes a number of caleula- 
tions, of which we can only give the result. [It appears, from 
them, that in the last thirty years the population of England 
has increased about one-third; and that pauperism has increased 
in aratio of three to one faster than population, whilst the 
riches of the country have been increasing in an equal 
degree. 

“The greater the amount of the population in every country, 
which depends wholly for existence upon the labour it does for 
Others, the greater struggie will there be among that population to 
sustain an uncertain existence; and the greater the effort the 
country will make in every industry by which capital is to be in- 
creased, and labour employed. 

‘©A people in this situation will become more energetic—more 
enterprising—more productive—more restless—tmore laborious—yet, 
dark by the side of the picture which exhibits the riches and 
activity, will come forth the table that displays the crimes and the 
misery of the population ; and the legislator will find that he has 
hot merely to consider how a nation may be made most wealthy, but 
how the pursuit of wealth may he made most accordant with 
morality, and its distribution most compatible with enjoyment,”— 
vol. i. p. 262. 

Mr. Maculloch’s opinion of the effects of the law of sueces- 
sion, as at present existing in France, is quoted by Mr. 
Bulwer as follows :— 


“The efiect of the present law fills, and will fill, the country 
with a wretched population, destitute of the desire of rising in the 


world.”"—vol. i, p. 224. 


Mr. Young, an English writer of the year 1789, cited as an 
authority by Mr. Maculloch, says :— 


‘« France is threatened to be overpowered, not only with a redun- 
dant, but with a potatoe feeding population,” (p. 480) ; by persevering 
In this system (the division of property) it will soou exceed the popu- 
lousness of China, where the putrid carcases of dogs, cats, rats, and 
every species of vermin and filth, are sought after with avidity, to 
sustain the wretches born only to be starved.’’—vol, 1. p. 235. 


Mr. Bulwer, in opposition to these opinions, quotes various 
writers on the present state of France; but the most satis- 
ery answer is that to be obtained from statistical tables. 

rom these it appears, that under the present law the annual 
increase of sepalotion in France has been ‘‘ less than in the 
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other great countries of Europe; and less than the increase of 
every other species of wealth and power in France itself.”— 
[). 243. 
« Annual increase of population :— 
Individuals. 
Bl PPOURE dcccccccccceseness §«BT;0eE 
Genet Bitten <scecceostsees, (007 
Dt Oe... ceeseeneene seein 
PE CEG EES = ceeweccoeces keel 
MME ccteererecneccdespens Led 
AOSTA scsccccccccccesences 10,114 
FVENCE soccecescccecssccces 5,090 
Ch, Dupin, p. 35. 
‘* Increase annual, in— 
Population scccccoccsecsesces. & 
rer tT a 
1] 


Sheep eoreerereeeeeraereersee 


Consumption indicated by in- 


direct octroi taxation «2.66. 3 
Ditto, by shesveseeeee, OF 
Operations of industry, as by 

PAteENts weveeeseeeeeeveeee 4 
Circulation, as by post ..eee. 32 
Commerce, as by customs «226. 4 
Industry, as by coal .eeeeeee 4 
Ditto, by iron cesecscevccece AZ 
Ditto, by the press .e.eeeceee 24 


Ch. Dupin, Tutr. XVII. vol. 1. p. 245. 

* The increase in the term of life in France, during the last half 
ceatury, has been seven years.’’—p. 240. 

It also appears, from a statistical table, which Mr. Bulwer 
was enabled to form, ** owing to the kindness of the French 
Ministry of Finance,” that the increase in the division of land 
during the last seyenteen years has been very small. There 
were— é 

Properties in France. 
DOLE. cosisanisanenectiie 10,082,751 
IBSS ncccccscccccscccese 10,814,779 

, p. 251. 

“« This,” says Mr. Bulwer, * gives undoubtedly a continued 1- 
crease in the division of land; but it is a very stnall increase, and 
such as might be effectually and easily couuteracted.”—p. 251. 


Without entering deeply into causes, (and Mr. Bulwer does 
not) these results are highly interesting. There are also one 
or two assages in the present work, relating to the character 
end habits of the French people, and the influence of their 
institutions upon both, which are well worthy of note. 

* The peasant who has a small picee of land, lives under the ine 
creasing desire to preserve, to increase and to transmit that land. He 
eceives four acres from his father; he toils unceasingly till he can 
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acquire eight ; and it is not often that he increases Ins family beyond 
the ratio at which his property has iucreased,”’ —p, 242, 

«“ We must remember, that every thing ina country is affected by 
the presiding spirit of a country ;—the individuai received a maguetic 
force from the impulse that is affecting the community, Jn a@ demo- 
cracy of property, the poor proprietor has an energy which the great 
proprietor wants. 

“Among any people this would be the case, but particularly 
among the French; for among the Freach, the division of property 
has given to an old and power/ul passion a new and profitable rent. 

‘ Through the dark streets of Paris rattled the emblazoned coach ; 
and along the broad road to Versailles, behold! the splendidly 
liveried, and the gaily caparisoned equipages of the embroidered and 
brocaded court ! 7 ’ e 
How was the vanity of the great proprietor displayed? in the wanton 
and extravagant expenditure of his property! How is the vanity of 
the small landed proprietor displayed ? in the daily aad difficult 
accumulation of his property! The law of equal succession may not 
have created a new sentiment, but it has engaged, I repeat, an ancient 
one ina new direction, The small proprictor, in defiance of many 
rules which condemn him to increasing poverty, struggles on to 
increasing wealth ; his land, which should be badly cultivated, is well 
cultivated, because it is cultivated with passion. . - 

He rises at four o’clock to cultivate his own strip of ground, when 
he would not rise till six to cultivate the ground of a master. All his 
energies are developed in a bad system of agriculture, and tlus it 
becomes a good one. 

*“T do not mean to say, that France is so well cultivated as 
England ; itis not even so well cultivated as it might be; still it is 
far better cultivated than any mere agricultural theory would induce 
us to suppose.” —vol, 1. p. 260, 
ot deprecates any comparison between France and 

reland., 


“© Poor Leland! if any body wants to show that this or that is pers 
nicious to a state, away he speeds to you for an example. 
** See what Catholicism produces,’ says the Protestant ;—‘ look at 
Ireland!’ ; 
“*See what an Established Church produces,’ says the Dissenter ;— 
‘look at—Ireland ! ’ 
; hh See what a centralized legislation produces,’ says the Repealer ;-- 
ook at Ireland!” 
“* See what the want of a provision against Mendicity produces,’ 
says the poor-law-system-man ;— ‘ look at Trelaud !' 
‘ “See what the division of land produces,” says Mr. Maculloch ;— 
look at Ireland !’ 
“Unhappy monopolist of misfortune,—too true is it—-my poor 
Sister Country, that we may always turn to you fora calamity | 
“ But alas! if we wish for admonition, let us look for it, not in any 
part of your condition, but the whole. The slightest scratch becomes 
xt i ahem when the blood of all the body is corrupt; and it is 
ridiculous to talk of the effects of one mischief ina state of society 
which is travailed by every mischief under the sun, * es 
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‘(If the same system of agriculture prevailed in France aud in 
Ireland, the effects of the system would be different, as in every other 
respect the two countries differ. But the same system does not prevail, 
and never did prevail. 7 

* A small lessee is not the same person as a small proprietor ; the 
system of subdivided leases has all the evils, and none of the ad- 
vantages of a system of subdivided properties.”—vol. 1, p. 256. 


We have gone to the utmost limits of the space allowed us; 
and can only add, that Mr, Bulwer’s opinion is given in 
decided corroboration of those authorities, which represent the 
condition of the working classes in France, as more favourable 
than formerly ; and that he supports his opinion by satisfactory 
proofs, amongst others the rapidly inereasmg numbers of 
Savings’ Banks, and benevolent associations. 

We conclude, under the belief that enough has been said to 
prove the truth of our assertion, that on certain important 
questions relating to France, a mass of valuable informntion 
may be collected from these volumes. 














METROPOLITAN UNIVERSITY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE MONTHLY REPOSITORY. 


Sir.—The liberality of your views with regard to education, 
and the extensive circulation of your Repository amongst men 
of literature and science, induce me to trouble you with a few 
remarks upon a subject which is now oceupying much of the 
public attention, L refer to the grant of a charter to the Uni- 
versity of London. You have probably seen in the journals 
that a Petition was presented to the House of Commons, ou 
Thursday last, praying, ‘‘ that the House would adopt such mea- 
sures as may be necessary, in order that the honours of the 
new University may afford encouragement to talent and indus- 
try, in whatever situation they may be found.” I herewith send 
you a copy of the Petition, which, as there have been misrepre- 
sentations of its nature and object, I shall feel obliged if you 
will insert. 


“To the Honourable the Commons of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Treland in Parliament assembled; 


« The humble petition of the Reverend James Alexander Emerton, M.A. 
y ’ . . . . 
of the University of Oxford, Curate of Hanwell, in the county of 
Middlesex, 
SHEWETH, 


** That your Petitioner is the Head Master of a school at Hanwell, 
which he commenced with an intention of instructing his pupils in the 
higher departments of literature and science. 

* That your Petitioner was rejoiced to hear that your Honourable 


a! 


House, in the last Session of Parliament, had yoted an Address to his 
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Majesty, beseeching him to grant his Royal Charter of Incorporation 
to a Metropoliten University, with a power of conferring degrees, 
without interfering with certain of the privileges of the ancient Univer+ 
sities of Oxford aud Cambridge. 

« That your Petitioner has heard with surprise and regret that, it 1s 
now intended to limit the privilege of obtaining a degree to the 
students of two schools only, in the first instance, and thus to curtail, 
in an incalculable measure, the influence this University would other- 
wise possess; by which, too, the interests of your Petitioner, and that of 
the school-masters of the United Kingdom generally, will materially 
suffer, and’ numbers of the inferior clergy, whose income, ina great 
degree, depends upon their pupils, will be reduced to indigence. 

* That by this measure «nother monopoly, of which, in other instances, 
the promoters of the two schools have so much complained, will be 
created of a more serious nature, in a moral point of view, than that 
from which they have wished to emancipate themselves ; that parents 
residing in the country will be compelled to expose their children to 
the moral contaminations of the metropolis, at an age when the passions 
are the most violent, or forego the advantages which a degree in the 
University will confer ; and that this privilege will only be conferred 
on those who can afford the expenses attending a long residence in 
London, in addition to the fees to be paid to the College to which 
they may belong. 

“That the object which the friends of education have so much at 
heart will still be unaccomplished. Talent and genius, as such, will 
still go unrewarded, aud the energies of those best qualified for educa- 
tion will be seriously impeded, aware, as they must be, that honours 
and rewards await not them, or those entrusted to them, whatever may 
be the value of their moral and intellectual qualifications. 

“Your Petitioner, therefore, fecling that the institution of a great 
University in the metropolis of the kingdom, ought to operate as a 
stimulus to the honourable competition of all the schools in the empire, 
in advancing and strengthening the intellectual powers, without dete- 
riorating the religious and moral feelings of the community, humbly 
prays your honourable House to adopt such measures as may be 
necessary, in order that the honours of the new University may afford 
encouragement to talent aud industry in whatever situation they may 
be found ; and your petitioner will ever pray, &c. 

“ James ALEXANDER EMERTON, 

* Hanwell, Feb. 12, 1836.” 

I had long waited in the hope that others, more influential 
and better known to the public, would have come forward ; and 
it was not until the last hour that | could prevail upon myself 
to stand foremost in the advocacy of a cause in which the rising 
generation, particularly, are so deeply interested. 

With regard to the injury the monopoly may do myself and 
the school-masters of the kingdom generally, comprising as the 
class does numbers of the inferior clergy and ministers of the 
different bodies of the Dissenters, it may be said, individual 
interests must give way to the general good. If making this 
University a monopoly could be proved a public. advantage 
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none would be more ready to submit than ourselves ; but, con- 
vinced, as we are, that its beneficial effects would be infinitely 
inereased by extending its privileges, we feel that we have rea. 
son to complain that those who have hundreds, and in many 
instances * eon Ka embarked in our undertakings, have our 
interests sacrificed to gratify the 1002. shareholders of the Lon- 
don University and King’s College, whose shares, too, as in the 
case of the former of these bodies, are, or were lately, to be 
purchased for 20/. each. 

Our complaints will, I feel assured, be responded to by every 
judicious parent in the kingdom, when he understands that he 
will be necessitated to expose his children to all the moral con- 
taminations of the metropolis, if he wish them to enjoy the ad- 
vantages which a degree in the University will confer; that for 
the sake of this honour he must incur a risk, the consequences 
of which may be most alarming. But let every parent think 
fora moment on the danger of placing his child for three or 
four years in the midst of the metropolis, at an age when there 
is most need of watchfulness and care, and his own convictions 
will require no argument of mine to strengthen them. This 
measure, which might be rendered so beneficial to the commu- 
nity, will, unless care be taken, prove a serious injury—instead 
of a national blessing, it will become a national curse. 

Mr. Tooke, whose labours in the cause of the University are 
worthy of the highest commendation, is, we must not forget, 
the official agent of that body which is hereafter to be called 
the University College—and the responsibility of his situation, 
and the regard he had for the interest of his employers, might 
together have operated to make him overlook, ‘in the first in- 
stance,” which was very prominently placed in my petition. 
Had not this been the case he would not have apprehended 
‘that the petition proceeded upon an erroneous supposition, 
viz, that because two schools, those of the London University 
and King’s College, were named, the privileges would be con- 
fined solely to them.” Lam quite aware that the power is re- 
served to the examiners of admitting schools which can show 
that they have a body of Professors similar to their own, or, as 
Mr. Tooke explains it, such other schools as may be able to 
compete with the pupils of King’s College and the London 
University ; and | am quite aware, too, and no one knows this 
hetter than Mr. Tooke himself, that when one or two schools, 
or colleges, or universities, have valuable privileges attached to 
them, they are not always very forward in admitting others to 
the participation in those rivileges. I hope, however, when I 
put in my elaim for the sheidical of Hanwell School (if it will 
sone them I will call it Hanwell College, and my masters 

rofessors) I shall find that I have proceeded upon “an erro- 


neous supposition,” But what necessity can there be to exa- 
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mine into the qualifications of the schoolmaster, when the exa- 
mination of the pupil is or ought to be the only test. Ifthe 
principal is not qualified, which may, in some instances, be the 
case, a regard for his own interest will make him ‘areful to 
select competent masters to prepare his pupils for the exami- 
nation, or parents will not intrust their children to his care. 

The petition states, that by thus limiting the privilege, ‘* the 
influence which this University would otherwise possess, will 
be curtailed in an incalculable measure,” and a moment’s con- 
sideration will show that such is the faet. 

The Board of Examiners will, it is presumed, consist of men 
of the first character for literary and scientific attainments. 
The subjects of examination will be made known, and the 
examination itself open to the public. Every schoolmaster 
and every private tutor in the kingdom will be desirous that 
his pupils should be able to attain the honours of the University, 
and will make his own arrangements, and adapt their studies 
to this object. And thus, with the present machinery, without 
interfering with vested rights, by the simplest means, a national 
system of education of the highest character may be introduced. 

That it is not the professors who object to the privilege 
being extended, is aie’ from the address to the Senate of 
November the 14th, 1835, in which the person employed to 
prepare it says, ‘* By the proposed arrangement we shall gain 
all the advantages of competition between the students of the 
University and of King’s College, and of every other place 
of education which may be eventually associated with them. 
There is nothing by which our gencral schools has been so 
much kept back as by the circumstance that our pupils have 
had no opportunity of measuring themselves with those edu- 
vated elsewhere. The professors are so confident that their 
pupils are taught soundly that they have always earnestly 
desired to see them fairly matched before skilful examiners, 
and they have no doubt that the result will raise the reputation 
of the University. Even if other friends of the University are 
less confident, they should desire still more anxiously that the 
ability and industry of the professors should be put to the test. 
If, unfortunately, any of our chairs should at any time be 
filled by an inefficient professor, the faet would soon be exposed 
by the ill suceess of his pupils in the public examinations. 
But if our- examinations are confined to our own walls, and 
our students never compared with those taught elsewhere, the 
deficiency of the teacher may be concealed for along time. — It 
Is unnecessary to dwell upon the obvious consideration, that 
competition with the pupils of other institutions will excite in 
our students a stronger spirit of emulation, and an emulation 
more generous, because less selfish, than if the competition 
Were only within our own classes. But it must not-be over- 
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looked that, by the proposed plan, the benefits of competition 
will be extended to the teachers as well as to the learners ; 
and that the professors will be stimulated to exertion by ay 
honourable desire that their pupils may stand foremost in the 
judgment of the examiners.’ No stronger language, Mr, 
Editor, can be used to point out the advantage of adinitting 
ALL to the privilege of obtaining the degree that can pass the 
requisite examination, and this for the sake of the professors of 
the University themselves. For, if these be their feelings in 
prospect of their pupils entering into honourable competition 
with one or two other colleges, how much would this satisfae- 
tion be increased if they had the opportunity of competing with 
all the schools in the kingdom; with what exultation would 
they look forward to the time when the palm should be taken 
from every schoolmaster in the kingdom and placed upon their 
own brows. We must all admire the noble declaration of the 
professors, and acknowledge that they have the spirit of men 
who feel the importance of their task. And yet, Sir, knowing 
as I do, that it is not the most learned, but the most ex- 
perienced, that is the best educator—that it is not shining 
talents, but patience, industry, and perseverance, that are the 
best qualifications for a teacher; that a man is not the more 
capable of affording instruction, because he is dignified with 
the title of professor, and the place in which istruction is 
given is called a University; aware, too, of the advantages 
we possess in having our pupils always under our superintend- 
ance, and of the impossibility of giving individual attention 
where the classes are too numerous ; aware, too, of many other 
circumstances which a long experience in education assures 
me we have in our favour, did it not savour of opposition m 
® cause in which we are all fellow-labourers, | have no doubt 
the schoolmasters would accept the challenge thus boldly 
thrown down, and then I dare venture to assert, the professors 
would not find the palm so easily won as they imagine. But 
boasting is not becoming on either side; let but the govern- 
ment atford us the opportunity, and then, as the French say, 
Nous verrons. 
J. A. Emerton. 

Hanwell, Feb, 22, 1836. 





SKETCHES OF DOMESTIC LIFE. 
No. IX.—THE GOSSIP. 


1 had rather live 
On cheese and garlick in a windmill fat 
Than feed on cates and have him talk to me 
In any summer-house in Christendom.—Shakespeare- 


St. Prerre was so perfectly convinced that contrarsstiss 
always meet in marriage, that he used to say, that he a 
tell what kind of person the husband would prove by only 
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seeing the wife, and vice versa. This observation is et 
frequently borne out by fact. I have myself often remarked, 
that the wedded partner of the spendthrift is as prone to 
parsimony as he to extravagance ; that a fat gentleman, to 
walk around whom is more than a day’s exercise for an invalid, 
has usually a spare rib; and a gude mon lotty as a lamp-post, 
has a wee wife who scarcely attains his elbow; however, as.a 
witty Seot once said, she -is tall enough if she reaches his 
heart. 

There is no rule without an exception, and an exception to 
the rule in question was presented by Mr. and Mrs, Clackman, 
both gossips of the first order, if degrees in gossipping there 
are. ‘Till, I knew this loquacious couple, | weakly unagined 
that gossipping was confined to the inferior grades of servants, 
to washerwomen, and such like, for whom I hold it to be 
legitimate mental provender, seeing that circumstances and 
edueation have denied them any other means for the exercise 
of thought, speech, and observation, with which, in common 
with other human beings, they are endowed. Woeful was the 
mistake L made! Mr. Clackman was of the class denominated 
respectable, for he kept a chaise. Mr. Clackman ‘had writ 
a book,” and Mrs. Clackman had read it, and some scores of 
other books to boot, and yet Paul Pry was a mere apprentice 
compared to either of them, in the art of prying, and the 
talent for detailing the results of their key-hole-and-cork-serew 
science, ; 

It is a sorrowful circumstance for the rest of the world when 
the blended sympathies of the wedded are exhibited in con- 
genial vices, even foibles. Where two noble spirits meet both 
willing to work at the lever which is to raise humanity out of 
the mire into which it is continually being sunk, it is good for 
their kind, and glorious for themselves; but when a pair have, 
for instance, a co-operative passion for pelting their fellow- 
creatures with mud or stones, heaven help the passengers of 
the thoroughfare in which these industrious dnalionn dwell, 
to say nothing of their fellow-residents, who have the additional 
advantage of affording them a standing mark. 

Mrs. Clackman was, as women generally are, a. sedentary 
personage ; but she sat at her window watching her neigh- 
bours with her greedy grey eyes doing duty with the intense 
sleeplessness of the sentinel, who knows that he shall be shot 
ifhe be found to slumber on his post. 

Mr. Clackman, like most men, was locomotive ; in fact the 
out-door partner of the firm—a sort of walking note of interro- 
gation; for a bet to any amount might have been risked that 
it would be impossible for him to be a minute in any one’s 
company without asking more than one prying question, Let 
hin but eatch the glimpse of the coat-tail of an acquaintance 
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lancing round a corner, and it would be directly,—* That's 
r, S—— pray what is he doing now?” ‘The slightest look 
was enough for him to hang a query upon ; and well he knew 
the value of the level or the leading question, according to the 
party he addressed, or the position m which they might be 
placed. ‘The pointed, the preliminary, the direct, or the dubious 
inquiry were in his hands a kind of tuning-fork for bringing 
the human instrument upon which he played to the desired 
tone. He was also an excellent master of the mute language 
of expression and gesture, and could pass from the innocent 
aspect of uninterested ignorance to the zesty eagerness, which 
is the sauce piquante to the narrative it provokes, and gives 
the addressed a sympathetic appetite with the addressor. 
When Mr. Clackman came home of an evening, his wife 
would emigrate from the window to the fireside, while her 
cheek purpled with pleasure in expectation of the ‘ opening 
of the budget.” No thrifty commercialist ever looked for the 
return of the traveller for his house, or more eagerly anticipated 
the orders with which he might come charged, than did Mrs. 
Clackman look for, and listen to, her husband, fraught, as he 
ever came, with matter for her current converse on the morrow. 
Never did he disappoint her— 


“ Rich and rare were the tales he brought, 
And a tenfold charm from his tongue they caught,” 


(He was a very clever person, and rather than lose credit, he 
would, like Fag in the School for Seandal, “ forge both bill 
and endorsement).” 

Will the bard of Ireland pardon this parody of his bright 
words ;—this desecration of anything so fair in illustrating that 
refuse of humanity—a gossip. | 

Oh that England, than which, of all the nations of the earth, 
I deem none more capable of goodness and greatness, should 
permit the weeds which we so often perceive to cumber her 
soil—for instance that miserable weed Jiftleness of mind, 
usurping the place which should be left free to raise those 
fair and flowering roots, self-respect and universal charity. 
Thus it is that seandal is a rife pestilence perpetually among 
us, and servility—abject deference to fashion, wealth, and 
station, a badge so commonly borne. Why, not to fold a note 
in the newest form, shall cost many a keener pang than they 
endure from the conscious dereliction of duty. How do we 
glory in the livery of some fool of fashion! I remember one, 
now lost as beloved, speaking of ‘the Devonshire poke,” 4 
universal imitation of a natural infirmity of the modish duchess 
of that name, probably arising in Aer from malformation, oF 
weakness of the spine. Pray let us not laugh at the courtiers 
of whom it is related, that when they happened to have a king 
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lame or blind, they maimed or mutilated themselves in eompli- 
ment to kingship! Behold our passion for calling everything 
after some reigning name, soon as universally and deservedly 
forgotten as it was universally and undeservediy adopted, save 
where it brands a park or a street, and then it remains blend- 
ing the record of our weakness and our strength—our passing 
servility with our imperishable spirit of enterprize. Such 
weaknesses, such servilities are, it is true, common to other 
countries; but in them they are more consistent with the other 
national characteristics. But slavishness and flippancy in the 
English !—they who have struck so many hard blows in the 


cause of freedom, and among whom, after all, the pulse of 


liberty beats as it beats scarcely anywhere else—they who have 
proved themselves capable of the sublimest reach of mind, the 
profoundest powers of thought, for ¢hem to let themselves down 
ito the slough of servility, and the slipslop of gossip— 


“Tn faith, ’tis strange, ’tis passing strange, 
1) ha a. yo = > ‘ : e.9,” 19) 
lis pitiful, ’tis wonderous pitiful! 


Clackman and Co. went on for some years with little molesta- 
tion, and an increasing stock of froth, falsehood, venom, and 
invention. Nowand then, perhaps, they received a check from 
the correcting hand of some injured, insulted, and indignant 
creature ; and, at such times, mendacious excuses and abject 
expressions of regret were offered up with much the same effect 
as attends “a pardon after execution.” The foul arrow had 
sped, and it often struck the innocent without recoiling on the 
guilty. | 

But the days of impunity at length past away, and the time 
of panic, though long prior to 1825, arrived. Fortune, who 
often seems perversely to favour the false, the petty, and the 
vile, for no apparent reason than because they are of the reptile 
kind which can creep through her dirty subterranean ways, 
suddenly forsook the ingenious Mr. and Mrs. Clackman, and 
that, too, when by long habit and persevering practice, they 
had formed for themselves a little goshen of gossips, who, 
when they fell short of foreign prey, kept their hands in, as 
the phrase is, by backbiting each other in the most anonymous 
manner possible! Sometimes, in full divan, these people, with 
Mr. or Mrs. Clackman in the chair, held committees upon 
character, and think what a world this must be when this 
unmaculate junto never found themselves able, in any case, 
to pronounce a verdict of acquittal! Perfectly were they eon- 
vinced of the ‘ deeccitfulness of the human heart,” and most 
indubitable authority unquestionably they had for such a con- 
viction, The usual source of their information as regarded the 
motives and conduct of others, were the ‘ They-says’—a very 
humerous and very ancient family, and, like many such, having 
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little to boast of beyond an empty name. Some * They-say” 
would announce that such or such a man was surrounded by 
ruined creditors, deserted wives, and abandoned children ; his 
name was accordingly entered upon the black book of ‘the 
eabal, amid the seraphic expression of upraised eyes, and the 
oscillation of amazed heads; for much as they continually 
discovered of human turpitude, their own innocent hearts 
could not cease to wonder and to wail over every new instance! 
In any other court of inquiry save this, against such dark 
assertions would have been weighed the singularity of the 
circumstances that such a man should neither be declared a 
bankrupt, nor transported for bigamy:—as for the alleged 
unfortunate children, nothing need be thought of their over. 
looking them—the new Poor Law Act is the lihertine’s charter, 
and in this instance, as in many others, law has only Brennus- 
like, east its sword into that scale which was already over- 
weighed. | 

Dean Swift says that a critic over a book is like a dog ata 
feast—he snarls most when there are fewest bones. This is 
wrecisely the principle upon which a gossip gnaws a character. 
Fanits, faults, faults (no matter how suppositious, for he has a 
boundless imagination for the base), faults, they form the food 
for his hideous appetite—he is the crow of mankind, feeding 
upon the carrion that the purer and the prouder bird loathes 
and avoids:—he is the scavenger of society, raking together 
nothing but dirt. 

Mr. Clackman was sitting one morning at breakfast, when a 
letter was put into his hand. “Tis a wonder that, like David’s 
‘* cut-and-thrust pistols ; ’ * it did not go off—Mr. Clackman 
very nearly did the moment that he discovered the nature of 
its contents, for the letter was nothing less than a challenge. 
Now though Mr. Clackman exulted in the name of Bob, it was 
not * fighting Bob.” His valour, like that of Acres, did not 
‘* ooze out at his toes,” for not an iota, moral or physical, had 
ever entered into the compounds of his soul or body, and it may 
be perceived that those who are the most capable of stabbing 
another in the back, are ever the least able to even /ook another 
in the face. 

Mr. Clackman, scarcely able to draw his breath, handed the 
terrific scrawl to his wife, who, though surprised, was infinitely 
less moved than himself—it is to be recollected that she was 
not called on to stand an enemy’s fire, and a satirist has said, 
‘“*} never knew any one in my life but could bear another's 
misfortunes perfectly like a Christian.” 

Mrs. Clackman read the letter with a sort of mumble; but 
the words “satisfaction for the manner in which you have 


* Comedy of “The Rivals,”’ 
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aspersed Miss Apsley” were uttered audibly, and raising her 


eves to her husband, she exclaimed, ‘‘ What ean this mean ? 


‘hen do we say anything of anybody ?” 

Mr. Clackman merely repeated the word ‘‘when?” man 
interrogatory tone of indescribable pathos, and certainly at that 
moment might have sat, if not for the picture, at least for the 
caricature of abused excellence, and injured innocence. The 
electrifying double knock of the postman changed his interest- 
ing attitude and expression, and on his opening the second 
letter the awful hand-writing of an attorney-at-law affrighted 
him more than any writing had aftrighted man since the days 
of Belshazzar. A challenge may be contemned, or the. chal- 
lenger may be caught and bound over to keep the peace; but 
an action at law, (for defamation, with which he was threatened) 
was like having one’s house on fire in a high wind of a dark 
night ; you are certain to be burned if you stay in the fire, and 
to be robbed of all that you snatch out of it. 

If the first letter, to Mr. Clackman’s fertile imagination, 
on ne up the smell of gunpowder and the sound of whizzing 
bullets, what did not the second produce? Odds triggers and 
trials! as Bob Acres would say, what hundreds of the hungry 
harpies of the law grinned in his ghastly face—what plagues 
of the tortuous processes of the courts curvetted in his view! 
He looked at the hot rolls and butter, as much as to say, 
** Now it is impossible I can eat ye! ‘Shall [ ever eat of ye 
again 2” 

It may have been remarked that in all cases of trouble 
nothing affords such immediate relief as shifting the blame of 
misconduct or misfortune from ourselves to another. In an 
unadvised moment this expedient oecurred to Mr, Clackman, 
who turning to his better half, who in at that moment, to judge 
by the expression of his face, he certainly considered his worse 
half, exclaimed, ‘“‘I see how all this has happened — it is 
your unhappy tongue! I remember telling you something 
about Miss Apsley and forgot afterwards to inform you that 1 
had unfortunately made a mistake, and that the guilty party 
wasa Miss Mings. But if I had it would have , ora of no 
avail—off you had instantly gone to that infernal No. 9 over 
the way—your telegraph, which spreads all that you report, 
and upon my authority!” 

The last words were lost in the groan with which they were 
given forth, for it was detection not delinquency—it was fear 
of punishment, no feeling of remorse, which made the gossip 
writhe. 

Mrs. Clackman was a portly dame (some thanks to her 
sedentary habits), and of a disposition which, content with 
discom posing the peace of others, rarely suffered any diseom- 
posure of her own. 

No. 111, N 
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‘“ But e’en in the tranquillest climes 

Light breezes will ruffle the flowers sometimes,” 
and certainly Mr. Clackman’s attack upon her powers of 
speech and their application, quickened the current in her 
veins and kindled her eyes. 

¢ My unhappy tongue!” she repeated ; ‘truly, Mr. Clack- 
man, if your own was as innocent of offence as mine, you would 
by this time have peaceably finished your breakfast without 
charge or challenge. /y unhappy tongue! yes truly, in one 
respect it is so, for L have told more lies since we have been 
married than you have spent pence, and all to sereen you from 
the consequences of your unhappy nature—your monstrous 
miserable nature, I should rather say. When J urged the 
unlikelihood of its being Miss Apsley, did you not revive all 
that you could rap and rend about her mother, grandmother, 
aunts, and cousins, to prove, not merely the possibility, but the 
probability, of the truth of your story? Ay eilepeatth at No.9 
indeed! Out upon you, Mr Clackman! before ever I stirred 
foot over the threshold of the door, how long did you hold Mr. 
Vincent Victim by the button, while you gave Aim an edition of 
the story, as usual, very much enlarged and_ considerably 
embellished? Wy unhappy tongue, indeed! why you area 
hue and ery in yourself—a daily advertiser of tittle tattle.” 

Here was a woman to keep to a text; no “travelling out of 
the record,” as the lawyers say, with her. 

Fortunately this day was a November day, and. though 
stormy it was brief. The consolatory presence of dinner pro- 
duced a calm, and wine and walnuts were bringing on an act 
of amnesty, when the kindly couple were disturbed by the noise 
ofa rabble rout before their door, and a minute after the maid 
rushed into the room declaring her fears that the mob would 
break the windows: to one of these Mrs. Clackman, to the 
horror of her husband, advanced, and hearing his name repeated 
she threw up the sash, when she recognized the voice of an 
acquaintance, who exclaimed— Why, Clackman, here’s 2 
transparency planted at your door—shall I read it to you?” 


and without waiting for permission he cleared his voice and 
proceeded— 





CLACKMAN, & Co. 
GOSSIPS, TATLERS, AND TALEBEARERS IN GENERAL. 


N.B, Reports raised and circulated to any extent on the shortest 


notice; new versions of old stories, with variations aud accom pani- 
ments, on the lowest terms."’ 


“Call the watch!” exclaimed, amid the shouts of the crowd, 


the exasperated and undaunted Mrs. Clackman. In those days 

the now defunct sages of the staff and lantern flourished, as 

manne their staves, and were principally remarkable for 

Five ng oe quite clear except the hour,” and keeping 
peace by snoring only in the watch-box. 
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After a quantum sufficit of rattles and riot, sundry sudden 
impressions upon heads, if not upon hearts, and departures 
taken rather upon compulsion than preference, silence, it not 
composure, was restored to the domicile of Myr. Claekman. 

A night spent in rumination prepared Mr. Clackman for the 
only course it appeared possible for him to pursue, which was 
to solicit the pardon of the offended family, and candidly confess 
that the reports he had been the means of cireulating were 
utterly groundless. The merciful nature of Miss Apsley, and 
the philosophic spirit of her father, acted on behalf of Mr. 
Clshiene and his spouse, and a public retraction of the im- 
jurious assertions, and a publie apology from the paltry pair, 
were accepted. Thus appeased, young Apsley rescinded his 
challenge, and the other members of the family consented 
to quash the action he had commenced. 

Mr. Clackman now walked secure of the head on his 
shoulders, and the pence in his pockets, and Mrs. Clackman 
endeavoured to resume her former self-complacency. But the 
privileged impunity which had hitherto been extended to their 
pestiferous habits was lost for ever. People looked into them, 
and, what is better, looked into themselves—the Clackmans 
held up the broad mirror of a paltry detestable vice to all, and 
every one slunk away with shame who saw himself reflected in 
it. Conscience thrust its branding iron into many a breast, 
and the corroding canker was in several instances burned out. 
In those in whom a less radical cure was effected, a diflerent 
plan of conduct might be observed; they resolved not to make 
a sacrifice, but to offer up one, a much cheaper and easier 
matter. Mr. and Mrs. Clackman thus gradually found doors 
closed against them, and acquaintances fall from them, till 
there were no subjects left them for moral dissection but each 
other; no incomes, or systems of domestic economy for them to 
Inquire into but their own. Whether they found their finances 
in direct. opposition to the flourishing condition of their faults 
Is not certain ; but, from some cause or other, soon after, their 
fellow gossips struck a docket against them. Mr. Clack- 
man’s house was advertised for sale ; and its ‘‘ mighty master,” 
who no doubt thought that death was in the “next degree,” set 
sail also with his rude spirited spouse; it might have been in 
“The Flying Dutchman,” for neither were ever heard of 
afterward; and therefore whether Mr. Clackman figured at sea 
after the fashion of Jonas, or established himself on some 
unhappy shore, as a Sir Benjamin Backbite, can never be 
known. 

M. L. G. 
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NATURE AND HER FORMS.* 


As God himself is the unending, eternal, never varying full- 
ness of love and happiness, so does his creation form an image 
of endless majesty and beauty. It is the spirit of love which 
guides the movements of the heavenly bodies, manifesting itself 
in the uniform and harmonious laws, according to which, from 
eternity to eternity, in the boundless realms of space, countless 
stars, revolving in distinct, yet determined orbits, are suspended, 
and cirele around one another ;—the planets around the sun ;— 
the moons around the planets ;—each sun forming with its own 
system one connected whole, yet moving in concert with innu- 
merable systems around one common centre ;—and so on and 
on for ever ;—till the mind, giddy with the contemplation of 
immensity and infinity, having caught a spark of the dive 
light, must, if it will not lose itself in the region to which it 
has soared, return back into itself, to become conscious indeed 
of its present finite being, yet also of its immortal destination, 
But when, by a review of itselfand of its relation to its Creator, 
the mind has recovered its self-consciouness, with what feel- 
ings of veneration and holy ecstacy does it return to the con- 
templation of the starry spheres, accompanied by the enliven- 
ing thought that divine Sian is the inexhaustible, the only 
souree, from which the worlds receive their light and life,—or 
rather, the worlds themselves are but sparkling drops drawn 
from that eternal fountaim. It is then the mind perceives with 


joy, that as now the corporeal eye can pierce through immea- — 


surable space, travelling on to stars almost inconceivably remote, 
so, doubtless, in the future, no distance will be absolutely beyond 
the reach of the ever-expanding mind; as here we walk with 
the friends of our bosom through the blooming meadows, and 
rejoice in the varied fragrance and colour of the flowers and 
foliage, so hereafter, endowed with new freedom, and supported 
by the immaterial arm of love, we shall soar away in the gllit- 
tering light of a sun the parent of our luminary, and delighted 
with the sweet-sounding vibration of the thousand, thousand 
stars which move in ceaseless harmony, and elevated by their 
rich and multifarious life, we shall attain ever more and more 
exalted conceptions of the majesty of God. 

But in order to obtain an ever increasing knowledge of God, 
by whieh means alone we gain a nearer and nearer union with 
Him, we must resolve to quit the bright regions of the stars 
and descend to the lowly earth. And, as the Erernau ever 
manifests his Divine Unity through endless contrast, we must 
now fearlessly penetrate into the grey twilight which encom- 


« ~ . * . . “4 ; 
Pranstated from the Kosmorama of Carové, author of the ‘‘ Story without # 
bud (Continued from page 795, vol. IX.) 
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passes, into the still solitude which pervades, the earth when 
winter has begun his reign; when all is dreary and desolate: 

when nature rests in the lap of concealment, and her many va. 

ried forms are dissolved iuto one dark chaos, which is ne ‘ither 

water, earth, air, nor fire, but an undefined mass, over which 
hovers brooding the light ‘and breath of the starry world. The 
lants, with all their diversified display of beauty and of co- 
lias; a are returned into their respective seeds, which lie appa- 
rently slumbering in the ground, while the damp moisture 
plays around them, and invites them to internal activity. The 
globe returned into itself, seems to move slowly and he avily im 
its orbit, while its surface presents one scene of stillness, as if 
during the winter all things were buried in a shroud of snow ; 
were wrapped i in the dark veil of night; and were hushed into 
so dead a silence that man starts at the sound of the beating of 
his own heart. But the earth cannot long remain in this deso- 
late solitude, for the attraction of the stars hovers enticingly 
around, and suddenly it seems, as it were, to remember the 
splendor of the by-gone year. Then the dark night of winter 
is passed, and may be said to be followed by bright morning 
dreams. During its deep sleep it has collected and re movated 
its powers, and new life trembles through the melting globe. 

Now recommences the inward ferment of the original elements, 
and the striving after the manifestation of its real centre—the 
Divine Energy. But this Divine Energy is exhibited at first 
merely in the external, because, as yet, “only obscure motion, 

and the erude power of the mass have awakene d to the work 
of creation. 

With increased and increasing vigour the earth unfolds her 
rich stores, and unity of design becomes more and more 
evident through the continually augmenting diversity and 
variety ; for—God is Life! and in that world which is from 
Him, and by Him, and for Him, is no death. Death is only 
apparent, it is the transition to a highe ‘ sphere of being; and 
though the earth did appear for a season descended into the 
silent grave, vitality was not in reality withdrawn, but after a 
while it bursts from the gloomy depihs and displays itself in 
universal life. The previous struggles of nature to proelaim 
the existence of the Eternal God, seem combined, and come 
forth renewed and beautified in the full verdure of Spring. 

The seed of the plant is nursed in its parent ea arth, and it 
converts the nourishment it derives into itself, thus gradually 
acquiring form and size; the root, by its weight, sinks down- 
ward into the ground, while the feathery leaves foree them- 
selves upwards into the air, which air they inhale and transform 
into vegetation and fragrance. The plants raise themselves 
ever more and more joy y fully into the bright light; they also 
drink in this light in sweet draughts ; and the eternal eternally- 
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creating principle of life, which in its successive developments 
ever ascends higher and higher, manifests itself in an endless 
production of forms and colours. At first, the plants in their 
rich foliage and countless ramifications, seem to exist only for 
themselves, but they soon burst forth into blossoms, and become 
ministering altars, on which the enkindling flame of love pre- 
sents its offering to the butterflies and the bees, who, like 
guardian angels, flutter sportively around them. 

- Life has now, indeed, progressed trom the past into the 
present; it has raised itself out of the dark pit of the earth 
into the bright light; it has awakened from the stillness of 
repose into the activity of growth; yet 1s vegetation but a 
constantly revolving wheel; the plants become green in the 
light during the day, but during the night they take deeper 
and deeper root; they spread their branches here and there, 
but their feet are eachained, they are confined to one place ; 
they have, it is true, an individual form, fashioning themselves 
after an indwelling design, but they are unconscious both of 
this individuality and of this form. The leaves, twigs, and 
roots may be severed from them, and the separated parts still 
preserved in lite; even the entire plant may be inverted, the 
branches becoming roots, and the roots in their turn again 
becoming branches. The life of the plants is merely a sleeping, 
dreaming kind of life; they rest upon the earth without the 
power of locomotion, presenting an external form, and splendor, 
and fragrance, but possessing, amid their diversified forms, no 
internal identity; no indivisible unity. Depending on the 
frendly light, and vielding back whatever they receive from 
it, they retain, afier their bloom is passed, nothing of their own 
beyond their lifeless pith, and the wooden frame in which that 
pith is confined. 

But in nature there is no real deeay ; the principle of life, 
striving after the realization of more exalted conceptions, bursts 
asunder the old forms; but it is only in order to assume 
new ones, those of a higher creation; for the summit of the 
last stage of Being is always the foundation of the next ;— 
thus ever links itself together the unending chain of Divine 
Life. : 

The attraction of the earth, and the resistance of the ground, 
were In part overcome in the production of the plants and 
flowers ; now the dark root is left for the earth, while the stem 
and the foliage are given to the water, and to the air ;—and the 
life, like an emancipated blossom, journeys over the earth, 
with all the accessary endowments of breath, and limbs, and 
voluntary motion. This is animal life, which may be compared 
to light returned into itself, and born again in a ‘new shape j—- 
a sun upon the earth. Foras the one penetrates all t ings, 
aud yet retains its unity, so the animal soul pervades and 
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animates the whole body at the same time that it forms with it 
but one individual being, which perceives each impression 

iven to any one of its limbs. As the sun and the stars move 
without being impelled by external force, so it is with the 
animal; which is the union of indwelling life with the different 

rts of his external frame ; of volition with motion; of the soul 
with its outward reflection—the body. His freedom in space, and 
in time, is made known by the act of motion and the exercise 
of voice. Here nature has attained to the power of utterance, 
and it is evident that she has now arrived at her extreme limit. 
She has gradually raised the external, mute, motionless, and 
apparently lifeless matter, till in the production of the animal 
creation it has acquired the power and free exercise of voice ; 
and in this creation we find, not merely outward motion, such 
as the external expansion displayed in the plants, but likewise 


internal motion ; for the body is continually produced out of 


itself; and this internal, or so to speak,—abiding motion, 
discovers itself in the warmth of life, and in the sparkling of 
the eye. 

We have, therefore, ascended the last step to the Temple of 
Nature’s Free Development, from out of whose deepest and 
holiest recesses, through the night of temporary deatlh—the 
last portal of the consecrated place—the pure Light of Mind, 
like a gently-beaming morning ray, greets the watching, long- 
ing anticipating inquirer. 

E. R. B. 





THE NEW MARRIAGE BILL, 
At last we have got a Marriage Bill by which all parties may 
reasonably be content to let the question be set at rest, not- 
withstanding the declaration of Sir Robert Peel, that it is not 
essentially different from his measure of last Session, which 
provided, that orthodox fingers should dive into the pockets of 
dissenting couples for the liberty to dispense with what orthodox 
mouths proclaim to be essential to their spiritual welfare, and 
afterwards send the offending parties before the magistrate. 
Were it necessary to show that Sir Robert is like the daw in 
the fable, very fond of dressing himself up in other birds’ 
feathers, it might be worth while to compare his measure with 
the present one, and show, that on the ground of similarity, at 
least, it is not entitled to his support. We shall, however, 
content ourselves with briefly stating what are the principal pro- 
visions of the measure now proposed by Lord John Ruse — 
First, then, it declares that after, (why not on and after) the 
Ist of January next, Banns need not be published, but instead, 
notice is to be given to the registrar of the district (to be 
appointed under the new Act for the Registration of Births, 
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Marriages, and Deaths) signed by one of the parties of the 
intended marriage ; and which is to contain all the particulars 
now, required previous to the publication of banns.— The 
registrar is to copy the notice into a book, which is to be open 
to the public for examination, without any fee, and to give a 
certificate to the party signing the notice of its receipt upon 
the payment of one shilling. ‘The marriage may be then 
solemnized after the expiration of twenty-one days (or, in the 
case of licence, of seven days) and within three months of the 
date of such certificate. There is then introduced a mode of 
preventing clandestine marriages by means of caveats, which 
may be lodged with the registrar by the parents or guardians 
of any parties, against the issue of a certificate to them; which 
will not then be done, until after notice has been sent, through 
the post-office to the party filing the caveat, of the application 
for a certificate: or a caveat may be filed with the superintendent 
registrar, against the grant of a licence to the party named 
in it, which will be disposed of in a similar manner to that at 
present pursued in the case of a license: but it is easy to see 
that the plan of caveats agaiust the issue of certificates, cannot 
be efficient, unless the residence of the parties in the district is 
more strictly required than it is at present ; and then it would 
also be necessary to have a certificate from the registrar of 
each district, in which either of the parties might reside; nor 
does it appear how the parties, to whom notice of the issue of 
the certificate has been given, are then to ascertain the time 
and place at which the marriage will be celebrated. 

It is then provided, that all places of worship which have 
been used for that purpose for one year, shall be registered on 
the application of the trustees or proprietor, seconded by twenty 
householders who frequent it, upon payment of 5/., and that 
marriages may be solemnized, in such registered buildings, in 
the presence of the registrar and two witnesses, with open 
doors, and between the hours of nine and three, according to 
any form the parties may see fit to adopt; provided that, in 
some part of the ceremony, each of the parties shall call upon 
the persons present to witness that he and she takes the other to 
be his and her wife and husband respectively. And it is also 
provided that any persons who shall object’ to marry in any 
such registered building, may marry at the superintendent 
registrar's office, under the same regulations, and using the 
same form of words as in the former case, but they are not 
allowed so to marry by licence. : 

There does not appear 


officiating minister 


to be any good reason why the 
c in the former, and the superintendent 
registrar in the latter ease, should not register the marriage, 
and afterwards transmit a copy to the district registrar, and 
thus dispense with his Be. le at the celebration, from 
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which considerable inconvenience to the parties would other- 
wise probably arise, unless a large number were mae: 
which would create confusion. Besides, if, as is intended, the 
relieving officers under the Poor Law Act, are appointed 
district registrars under this and the Registration Act, it will 
materially interfere with their present duties. 

With a view, we suppose, to propitiate the reverend bench, 
the privilege of granting special licences is to be preserved to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury; and licences for marriage 
according to the rites of the Church of England, will still be 
granted only by the Ordinary of the diocese. And now we 
come to the unsatisfactory parts of the Bill. Marriages by 
licence, though in some cases useful, become objectionable, 
when, by their cost, they are converted into a mere convenience 
to the more wealthy, and placed beyond the reach of the poor. 
This evil is somewhat increased by the present measure, as by 
it the cost of a licence, granted by the superintendent registrar, 
will be 3. exclusive of stamps, affidavits, &c., while the pre- 
sent cost is only about 2/. 10s. including all charges. The least 
that ought to be done is to place them on a level with regard 
to expense. Perhaps this is intended as a set off against the 
advantage the Dissenters will have in being married by their 
own ininister, (in the usual way) free of all cost, while those 
who prefer the church will have to paythe usual fees. But the 
Dissenters in the House will, no doubt, look to this, for it will 
affect some of the most orthodox of their body. There is 
another point connected with licences, with regard to which 
they may not, perhaps, be so vigilant—it is, that those who, 
considering marriage as a purely civil contract, prefer to be 
married at the superintendent registrar’s office, will be deprived 
of the privilege of licence. Why this invidious distinction is 
made, we are at a loss to conjecture. It is certainly an infringe- 
ment on the principle of the Bill; and it cannot be alleged that 
it is to secure publicity, for it is directed that the marriage in 
the registrar’s office shall be with open doors, and between the 
same hours as at the registered buildings; and doubtless it will 
speedily have as many bridal guests, and be as well known as 
any of the churches or chapels of the district. Mr. Hume 
should see to this, while the Bill is in the House of Commons. 

We have now hastily endeavoured to put our readers in pos- 
session of the outline of the proposed measure, with which, 
taking it in connexion with the Registration Bill before 
alluded to, there is good reason to be pleased ; and we would 
fain have ended as we began—with commendations ; but the 
last clause, and the shortest one in the Bill, seems to us also 
the least satisfactory: it enacts, ‘‘ That this Act shall extend 
only to England, and shall not extend to the marriages of the 
Roval Family.” And this reminds us of the geneyal state of 
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the law relating to the marriages of the Royal Family, as altered 
to suit the prejudices of George the 3rd, by the only retro. 
spective penal ae which has disgraced our Statute-book since 
the accession of his family to the throne ; but this subject, and 
the enquiry how far the morality or happiness of the people and 
of their future princes are likely to be furthered by the sacrifice 
of affection to policy ; be it the policy (so called) of the state or of 
individuals ; deserves more consideration than can now be given 
to it, and may be referred to at a future opportunity. To re. 
turn, then, to the restriction of the measure to England. Ire. 
land will probably require a more complex measure, to depend 
upon the introduction of the machinery of the Poor-law; at 
any rate she has honest and able advocates, who wiil take care 
she is not neglected ; and Scotland is already before us in her 
marriage-law, and will still be so, even if this measure is passed 
unmutilated: but Wales! why is not Wales to be included? 
Are the people there so well content to hear forms of prayer 
and sermons read to them in a language that few of them can 
well understand, as not to require any alteration in the law 
relating to their marriages? Or is there some difficulty in the 
way of which we are not aware? It may be so, but who could 
forget Wales and Welshmen on the Ist of March ? 
8.5. 





NOTES OF THE MONTH. 

Tueratres.—There appears to be a dawning conviction on the part 
of managers—though one which is ‘against their will’—that the 
public has become exhausted and disgusted with puppet-shows. That 
the prevalence of so gross a taste should have endured as long as it 
has, is sufficiently vexatious ; but a great good may result from it, 
little as this was contemplated. It has familiarized the people with 
gaudy shows and empty pretensions set forth in tinsel and titles. 
Henceforth it will be very up-hill work’ with coronations, illumina 
tions, reviews, and lord-mayor’s shows. The armour, the heralds, the 
peers and their horses, ‘with the colours of their riders,’ the trumpet. 
majors, the kettle-drums, the grooms of stools, maceebearers, gold- 
sticks, and ushers of birch rods, will be vainly put to their utmost 
in order to make themselves appear ‘real earnest’ after the gorgeous 
spectacles of the stage. He who previously shone forth as First Cockt 
Hat Apparent, would now look like the meanest scrub of the train. 
If he previously ‘spared no expeuse’ to seem great, he must now ruia 
himself to look decent. We speak of him in the singular, because 
the people will in future decline to pay for the rivalry of the Court 
with the Theatre. For this, then, we should have had to thank Mr. 
Bann more than anybody else, did we not know such a purpose was 
the last thing that would ever have entered his mind. For the pro 
duction of the new tragedy we have scarcely to thank him, because 
it Is pretty evident he only adopted it as he would have done ay 


_ other novelty, The production of a tragedy at Covent Garden was 
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merely to compete with the other house, and not because Mr. Osbal- 
distone had opened his ears to the wish of the public, and the incessant 
voice of the stamped press. It is the people who want to see fine 
tragedies and comedies, not the dandies of St. James's ; it is the great 
majority that wish for the restoration of the genuine drama, not the 
lords. The manager of the Court Theatre, after due reflection on the 
average intellect of the nobility, presents, ‘The Man with the Carpet 
Bag,’ and sundry seu-pieces, with their fine idiosyneracy of tar and 
grog, to the diamond-fingered audience. Having ulready introduced 
the classical production of * Brown's Horse,’ we can only hope that 
the managerial intellect will eventually bring forward Balaam’s Ass to 

ive his riders a few words of advice. Everybody knows that the 
audience of the Surrey Theatre is chiefly composed of the poorer 
classes; yet during the last six or seven weeks the manager has found 
it very advantageous to his interests to revive the genuine drama, and 
has moreover brought out an excellent new German opera, having 
engaged, at considerable expense, no doubt, Mr. Loder as conductor, 
with Miss Atkinson and Mr. Lenox as principal singers, the lady having 
one of the finest and best-cultivated voices we have heard for a long 
tine, and Mr. Lenox being the most dramatic singer that was ever 
yet onthe English stave. A very good version of Rossini’s Cenerentola 
—the same that was first introduced by Mr. Rphino Lacy—has also 
been given to crowded houses. So much for the relative degrees of 
refinement between the democratic and aristocratic theatres. If the 
large houses are not very speedy in the reform and renovation so 
loudly and incessantly demanded by the great majority, they will be 
ruined by the minors. The day is fast disappearing when any éclat 
will be added to the name of an actress by a paragraph in the news~ 
papers, stating that a Mrs. Honey was seen the other day driving a 
cab down Regent Street with a Mrs, Nisbett at her side, smoking a 
cigar! Nor will the lovers of the drama be much excited by the 
aunouncement of «A new Farce by Mr. Planché, and a Farcetta by 
Mrs, Planché,’ even though it were speedily to be followed by a 
Farceitina by Miss Planché and a Farcettuccio by Master Planché. 
In short, it seems pretty clear that the renovation of the drama and 
improvement of theatrical representations generally, will be eflected, 
like everything else, by the people. Que exception to our denunciation 
of the species of exhibitions now so prevalent, we are bound in justice 
to make in favor of the * Ravel family,’ now performing at the Strand 
Theatre. With them it is not mere pantomime and gymnastics, Their 
minds are manifested in all they do; they always give ‘the passion of 
the scene ;’ hence their yladiatorial feats, wonderful as they are even 
as mere physical exhibitions, possess a character that lifts them far 
above vulgarity. As to their fableaur vivants of Cain and Abel, this 
isa different matter altogether. It was in the fine style of Michael 
Angelo and Raphael, with reference to power and pathos; and ree 
seimbled the French painting—from which the design is taken—only 
in its externals. It is one of those things which we never see a second 
time in our lives, but which we remember with the same feelings us 
long as we live, 

Fine Arts.—If the average number of sign-boards that annually 
Cover the walls of Somerset House furnishes matter of amusement to 
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those who can laugh at repeated instances of abortive efforts and 
melancholy failures, the average number of criticisms that are written 
upon them, must present an equally extensive field for vexatious 
laughter. Teu artists paint forty infamous pictures: ten critics are 
sure to be found, * somewhere or other,’ who pronounce many of them 
to possess thehighest excellence. One artist paints a five picture, 
and numerous imagined faults are instantly pointed out, and probably 
not one real fault, or one real beauty, There seems to be an organ, 
however, of some promise preparing to take the ficld against the 
ensuing exhibition. It is in the shape of a ‘Journal of the Fine Arts,’ 
ublished by Relfe. We have seen the first number—the only one we 
lieve that has at present appeared—and quite agree with the editor, 
who says, in his introduction, that ‘artists have long felt the want of 
that just criticism that would serve to bring their productions before 
the public eye, so that the merit of them may be fully made known, 
and their defects, if any, pointed out, Could this be done, the public 
would by degrees become better judges as to what is really excellent in 
painting : and it is hoped would bestow their patronage accordingly, 
instead of doing it on trash, unworthy of their notice.’ The editor uses 
the term ‘Fine Arts,’ in a confined sense, meaning palating: and 
sculpture only. From this, and other characteristic remarks, we per 
ceive that he is a professional artist. He is, however, a very un- 
practised writer, and the quotation we have made, is a fair sample of 
his style. Yet every article in this first number, is manifestly written 
by himself. A monotony of effect is consequently produced which 
will certainly prevent the success of this ‘Journal of the Fine Arts; 
and if various good contributors are not promptly obtained, will thus 
Jeave the desired organ of sound artistical criticism still ‘to seek” 
Music.—The musical season has commenced in London during the 
past month, and with unusual vigour. We have had a series of 
Chamber Concerts by Mori and the veterans ; ditto by Blagrove and 
the novices from the Academy ; (the former having been got up in 
formidable and generous opposition to the latter ;) two concerts by the 
Vocal Society ; one by the Philharmonic, inclusive ; several Oratonios 
at Drury Lane; one at Covent Garden; and a new Cantata and 
Oratorio, the ¢ Fall of Jerusalem,’ at Hanover Square. Our lunits 
will only enable us to mention that * such things were ;’ and we must 
content ourselves with a few brief remarks on the ¢ Fail of Jerusalem, 
and the Musical Mélange at Drury Lane, denominated, ‘ Historical 
Records.’ With the former composition, and an entirely new Cale 
tata which preceded it, called * Belshazzar’s Feast,’ both by George 
Perry, we were at once pleased and pained; pleased, at meeting with 
an instance of native genius successfully following in the immortal 
steps of Handel and Haydn; and pained to observe that the indivi- 
dual is suffered to remain in comparative obscurity. Many persons, 
tolerably well versed in musical matters, still find it necessary t 
inquire, ‘who is George Perry ?’—although several years have 
elapsed since the production of this noble work. The ‘ Historical 
Records’ at Drury Lane, was a daring originality ; and, as often 
happens, proportionately successful, It was produced by that extraor 
dinary creature, Bochsa, It exhibited the state of music from the 
earliest periods down to the present time, commencing with a Pythial 
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Ode, written 550 years before Christ ; and sung by the veteran Braham 
in the original Greek! After this, we may contidently anticipate 
that it will not be very long before we are favoured with equally 
authentic Noah's Ark Melodies, sung by the Bishop of London in 
the original Hebrew. The earlier productions in this selection depend 
entirely ou simple meledy ; harmony being at the period of their com- 
position wholly unknown, and the accompaniments, when added were 
merely unisons. A. great many of these pieces were unanimously 
encored—their natural and unadorned beauty producing a corres 
sponding effect upon the feelings. Braham, H. Phillips, Miss Shirreff, 
and the charming Caradori, exerted themselves to the utmost, and 
chiefly contributed to the success of an experiment, which reflects great 
credit on the erudition and invention of Bochsa. A new instrument, 
called « Clarone Basso, was introduced by Willmav, who played a 
fantasia upon it in a style equally marvellous and delightful, We 
were also on this occasion introduced to a very talented Pianiste. We 
had previously heard many favorable reports of Mrs. Bridgman, and 
felt gratified, as one always does, at finding rumour veracious, by the 
proof thus afforded us of her merits. She bas fine execution, and yet 
finer expression, (the greatest rarity among professors of this instru- 
ment ) and her performance received profound attention throughout, 
and unanimous and prolonged applause. She played upon Zeitter’s 
new patent Grand Pianoforte, which is beginning to create rather a 
serious sensation in certain quarters of the musical world! but which, 
notwithstanding the opposition, is very likely we think, to supersede 
all other instruments of that class, or ad least to divide opinion with 
the best. This was the first occasion on which it has beeo heard in 
public, all the professors having, as usual, been afraid of a new 
thing! How weak and ridiculous is this blind conservatism! Is not 
the world wide enough for all the best grand pianofortes that can be 
lubricated ? = Candidly speaking,—‘ how many large fortunes do 
Messrs. Alpha, Beta, really wish to make, before they give a chance to 
Zeitter?? 
R. H. 
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Pencillings by the Way. By N. P. Willis, Esq., Author of 
Melanie, the Slingsby Papers, &e. 3vols. Joln Macrone, 
St. James’s Square, 1835. 


[r would be impossible to find a more correct title for this 
book than that which has been chosen. It has evidently been 
written ‘by the way,’ and it might be recommended as 
exactly the kind of work to be read ‘ by the way.’ It is a yery 
agreeable collection of letters, making three amusing volumes, 
and containing descriptions of places, persons, and manners, 
such as nothing but an almost immediate ‘ pencilling’ down 
could have given. They are literal, minute, and unimagin- 
ative, but perfectly devoid of tediousness, because nothing 
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is dwelt upon long, and only the surface of every thing is 
skimmed. The author visited France, Italy, Sicily, Austria, 
Greece, Turkey, Switzerland, England (or rather London), 
and Scotland. To read the impressions such a route left on 
the mind of an American of education, cannot fail to be 
interesting, particularly as the style in which he writes is easy, 
and generally unatiected. We notice, as particularly good, 
his - st a of Pompeii, of Vesuvius, of Florence, and of 
Constantinople. He celebrates the beauty of the Bosphorus— 
‘The Ltalians say, ‘See Naples and die!’ but for Naples I 
would read Stamboul and the Bosphorus.” He celebrates, too, 
the large, dark, peculiar eyes of the women, with which they 
gaze so fixedly at whatever attracts their curiosity, themselves 
completely hid by their veils, all but these bright unwinking 
eyes—“ they watch the stranger’s countenance, and if he takes 
out his glove, or pulls out his purse, take it up and look 
at it without ever saying, ‘“‘ by your leave.” Their curiosity 
often extends to your dress, and they put out their little 
henna-stained fingers, and pass them over the sleeve of your 
coat with a gurgling expression of admiration at its fineness; 
or if you have rings, or a wateh-guard, they lift your hand, 
ar pull out your watch, with no kind of seruple. Ihave met 
with several instances of this in the course of my rambles,” 
yet when, in return, he says, on one occasion, ‘I did my 
prettiest at an oriental salaam, to my mortification the lady 
only gathered up her yashmack, and looked surprised out of 
her great eyes at my freedom.”—Vol. ii. p. 290 and 294 

It seems strange to find in an American such decidedly 
aristocratic sympathies as are evinced by Mr. Willis. He 
talks, indeed, now and then of the “ president” and ‘ repub- 
licanism,” but he appears to have been quite dazzled by the 
polish and glitter of fashionable manners in this country. He, 
in fact, describes no others, with the exception of an oc -asional 
notice of literary society. The Duke of G——, Lord D——, 
Lady B——, Lord A——, &e. &e. oceupy far more of his 
pages than any of the aristocracy of nature. Like him, we 
can perceive the beauty of such a ‘* broad expanse” as the park 
at Gordon Castle presents to the eye, with the “ shaven sward ” 
extending ‘a mile from the castle wall,” “ hill and valley 
spreading to the horizon,” and “ all one princely possession,» 
but it is to us a cold and cheerless beauty, darkened over by 
the prevailing idea of selfish, grasping possession. ‘* I passed 
the morning,” he says, ‘in threading the lovely alleys and 
avenues of the park, miles after miles of gravel walk extending 
away in every direction. * * * * This, I thought to 
mpeell as I sped on through light and shadow, is very like 


at is called happiness.” —Vol., iii., p. 265. It does not seem 
80 to Us. 
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His description of the repose of ‘good society” is ver 
accurate : ‘‘ For all extraordinary admiration the word ¢ eapital’ 
suffices ; for all ordinary praise, the word ‘nice ;’ for all con- 
demnation in morals, manners, or religion, the word ‘ odd.” 
Such a man as in any other country would be reekoned ‘* amus- 
ing,” is here called ‘* an overpowering person.” ‘To — 
any strong feeling is to make “a scene ;” to talk cleverly or 
brilliantly is to be out of keeping with the rest of the company, 
and is ‘‘ offensive.” ‘‘ Society,’ says Mr. Willis, ‘‘ on this 
footing is agreeable to all.”"—Vol. iil., p. 214, —for all we 
should read none. 

There is one passage, Vol. 3, p. 128, which, perhaps from a 
carelessness of wording, might prove very misleading to 
strangers, as it would seem to imply that all the company in 
the Monarch steam-boat, going from London to Edinburgh, 
ladies as well as gentlemen, joined in a *‘ hip-hip-hurrah,” and 
drank off bumpers of whiskey to the health of the Captain. 
This, however, is quite an exception to the usual tone of the 
book. Notwithstanding what has been said to the contrary, 
it is in general particularly inoffensive ; the author-.is almost 
always inclined to see the bright side of things, and disposed 
to appreciate and enjoy the agreeable wherever it can be found, 
and in these respects might serve as a pattern and a lesson 


to the Mrs. Trollopes of the day. 
M. 


_ The Masterpieces of English Prose Literature. Vol. 1, the 
Select Prose Works of Milton. With a preliminary Discourse 
and Notes, by J. A. St. John. 


Ir will be a foul disgrace upon the public if this undertaking 
be not eminently successful. Of all the ‘‘ Libraries” which 
have appeared, there has been no collection or selection of 
half the importance and worth which this will possess, if, as 
we see no reason to doubt, the continuation shall correspond, 
m principle and execution, with the volume now before us. A 
set should be ordered for every man, woman, and child, that 
the great master spirits of the English people may exercise 
their mental power over the entire sioaidddiioal The Editor 
has taken much pains with the orthography, arrangement, 
and illustration (by short notes) of the works selected for this 
volume, and his Preliminary Discourse is one of the best 
notices of Milton which has appeared. 


A Comic Alphabet, by G. Cruikshank. 


THE world may say of Cruikshank’s art what Lamb said of 
Coleridge’s religion, ‘“‘ he is full of his fun.” It runs all 
through the Alphabet, Here are twenty-four rare specimens, 
besides the clever pictorial advertisement on the cover. The 
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subjects are Alamode, Boots (French and English), Chimpanzee, 
Dining out (all hot), Equality, Fashion, Going, Holidays, 
Isaac and John, Kitchen Stuff (and a rarely stutied kitchen it 
is), Latitude and Longitude, Monkeys, Nightmare (a new 
version of it, and a very impressive one), Orpheus, Pretty 
Poll, Quadrille, (some proper partners), Racing (in sacks), 
Singing, ‘Tantalizing, Very Unpleasant (not unlikely to be 
more so), Waistcoat (there are only seven in it), Xantippe, 
Yawning, and Zoophytes (a delicious specimen of the roast. 
ig-plant). ‘* Going,” is pathetic. The polite old gentleman 
1as cee already kept up hours beyond his time ; and yet there 
he stands, so patiently, in the draft of the door, the candle 
dropping on his fingees, trying to make up a face of atten- 
tion, while the inexorable visitor, great-coated to the chin, 
umbrella’d, and half gloved, is only just launched in his 
“story without an end,” and looking so determinate and 
comfortable that you feel there is no help nor hope. He is 
only a going. Ie will never be gone. 
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Finden’s Illustrations of Lord Byron’s Life and Works. 


Tas beautiful publication is too well known for any further > 
notice than to inform our readers of the cheap rate at which Ff 
it may now be purchased. Each part contains three engravings 
and eight pages of letter press, for one shilling and sixpence. 

It is to be completed in forty-two numbers. 
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Cherville’s First Step to French. 


Tue object of this work is ‘ to present a comprehensive view of 
the French language, by means of connected examples, easy to 
be recollected by the pupil.’ So far the plan is good, but we 
suggest that it might be well to enlarge upon it, and to make 
the pupil find examples after the model given. Although there 
are many valuable observations and rules contained in the book, 
and the examples are ‘ connected,’ so as to give a tolerably 
‘comprehensive view of the language,’ still the work is only 
what it professes to be, viz., ‘a first step,’ and does not super 
sede the necessity of using other grammars. It were to 
wished, that elementary books were oftener on the rational 
plan of this. 

A teacher could searcely fail, who should follow the method 
which M. de Cherville states to be his practice; the chie 
excellencies of which are the exercise of double translation, and 
the combining of writing with reading and learning by rote. 


C. 
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CHANNING ON SLAVERY.* 
Ir is a glorious joy to see a great mind grappling with a great 
question. There is no sublimity like that of genius putting 
forth its power for the deliverance of humanity. Months of 
our present existence would be a cheap purchase, could they 
be given in exchange, for having lived the day when Milton’s 
Defensio was published. Such gladness is to the soul what 
the Vatican Apollo is to the sense; and so cognate are the 
emotions, that the one suggests, and is a beautiful type or 
symbol of the other. Thankful were we to hear that the dart 
of Channing was levelled at the Python of slavery. That it 
has slain the dragon is much more than we dare to prognosti- 
cate. The modern world has bred serpents less vulnerable 
than those of antiquity, even to the dart ofa deity. But it is 
aimed at the heart; and fitting was it that the monster-mis- 
chief of America should be encountered by the master mind of 
America. 

Justice will scarcely be done in this country to the courage 
which this publication implies in its author. ‘The time is long 
gone by, and few remember it, when the merchants of Liver- 
pool attempted to jostle Clarkson into the sea. Generally, 
the cause of abolition was popular; and especially after the 
planters provoked the Methodists by interfering with the 
missionaries. We can have no notion of the feeling of the 
Americans on, this subject; and, perhaps, a full conception of 
it is only to be attained by actual observation during the recent 
period of excitement. We have no parallel to their fury, 
unless it be in that of Orangemen and Catholics. But the 
Orangemen are dunghill compared with the slavers. Nor is 
there such a re-action as in Ireland against oppression. The 
Catholics are competent to their own defence; the poor 
negroes are hors de combat ; they have only philanthropy in 
their favour. Moreover they, and all] their friends, are con- 
tinually endangered by the impotent fanaticism of philan- 
Wropy Dr. Channing deems it necessary to disclaiin the 
Abolitionists, and deprecate their pr veeedings. The cowardiée 
of the quiet people, whose unprincipled pusillanimity is ‘so 
predominant a power in all wealthy and commercial states, is 
Opposed even to any discussion of the subject. The cocks of 
the south have crowed over the cravens of the north until they 
have terrified them into their service, and made them an 
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auxiliary police for suppressing even the mention of emanci- 
pation. ‘The word massacre, says Dr. Channing, « has 
resounded threugh the land, striking terror into strong as 
well as tender hearts, and awakening indignation against 
whatever may seem to threaten such a consumination. The 
consequence is, that not a few dread all discussion of the 
subject, and if not reconciled to the continuance of slavery, 
at least believe that they have no duty to perform, no testi- 
mony to bear, no influence to exert, no sentiments to cherish 
an<d ‘spread, in relation to this evil. What is still worse, 
opinions either favouring or extenuating it are heard with 
little or no disapprobation. Concessions are made to it which 
would once have shocked the community ; whilst to assail it 
is pronounced unwise and perilous, No stronger reason fora 
side exposition of its true character can be given than this 
very state of the publie mind.” (p. 3.) True; to such a man 
as Dr. Channing; but the bearing of the argument would 
have been the other way to any one not gifted with a con- 
siderable portion of moral intrepidity. 

Equally characteristic with the fact of his engaging in the 
discussion at the present moment, is the mode in which the 
author has treated it. And this, too, is likely not to be appre- 
ciated. He goes into it mainly, or rather exclusively, asa 
moral question. -His appeal is made to principle—broad and 
abstract principle. There is no getting up of pathetic or 
horrible stories. There are no ecarefully-worked calculations, 
with the results in dollars and cents, of the balance between 
slavery and emancipation. The pamphlet is as unlike as 
possible to the report of a speech on the same subject in our 
House of Commons or in their Hall of Congress. It proceeds 
on the assumption of there being other realities in the world 
besides pounds, shillings, and pence; and more facts con- 
nected with human happiness than are to be found in Mae- 
eulloch’s Dictionary of Commerce and Manufactures. This 
assumption is heresy on both sides of the Atlantic; and scarcely 
finds more favour with many Reformers than with Conserva- 
tives. They reckon argument of this description as bad as 
poetry, in which they never could see any use. To them, it 
savours of religion, taste, feeling, sentiment, Saint Simonianism, 
and all such vanities. These worshippers in the outer court 
of the Utilitarian temple have so blocked up the portal as to 
make some folks believe, and Dr. Channing himself amongst 
them, in the non-existence of any inner sanctuary. He should 
have seen that this pretended philosophy was only the prag- 
matical repetition of ‘an English vulgarism ; which is also an 
Americanism, and likely to remain so. Be that as it may, 
we ie in his having discussed the great question of slavery 
mn reference to universal and enduring principles, rather than 
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in connexion with local and temporary circumstances. Le 
has written for the world, And as we have now no slaves of 
our own, and can afford to make a virtue of eondemuing the 
Virginians and Carolinians, his generality will be the less 
objectionable. 

It is but fair, however, to give notice to this class of readers, 
and to many who profess great admiration of Dr. Channing, 
that they may, perhaps, find themselves taken in for some 
consequences which they did not anticipate. The adimission of 
a general principle is so often attended with meonvenience to 
versons who are disinclined to ‘¢go all lengths,” that their 
backwardness to commit themselves is not at all surprising: 
Let them be cautious, therefore; even amid all their virtuous 
indignation against transatlantic slaveholders. The principle, 
the argument, or the rebuke, may rebound, and strike hard 
upon something nearer home. Let them still keep in reserve 
some objection to the application of “abstract theory” to our 
peculiar circumstances which could not have been contem- 
plated by the writer, and with which, doubtless, he can be but 
very imperfectly acquainted. 

The plan and argument of the author are sketched by himself 
in the following outline : 


1. T shall show that man cannot be justly held and used as 
Property. 

2. I shall show that man has sacred and infallible rights, of which 
slavery is the infraction. 

3. I shall offer some explanations to prevent misapplication of these 
principles, 

4, I shall unfold the evils of slavery. 

% I shall consider the argument which the Scriptures are thought 
to furnish in favor of slavery. 

6. [shail offer some remarks on the means of removing it. 

7 [shall offer some remarks on abolitionism. 

8. T shall conclude with a few reflections on the duties belonging 
to the times. 


It is evident from this outline that the author's argument is 
founded on the moral sense theory of morals, and not on the 
utilitarian. He would else have commenced with his fourth 
section, which does in fact include those which precede. Were 
the question of slavery still a practical one in this country, we 
should not be much disposed to pause at this cireumstance in 
our review of the work before us. We are allowed to do so 
by the happy circumstance that our interest in it is incidental 
rather than direct. The formation of a correct moral theory 
is, with us, even more important than the question of negro 
Slavery. The latter has become only a speculation ; and the 
former is the most important of all spnveleibien Dr. Chan- 


ning has embarrassed his argument, and enfeebled it by his 
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196 Channing on Slavery. 
theory. The first section is entitled ‘ property.” Its object 
is to show that the claim of property in man is inconsistent 
with the innate and instinctive idea of justice. ‘* The con- 
sciousness of indestructible right is a part of our moral being, 
The consciousness of our humanity involves the persuasion, 
that we cannot be owned as a tree or a brute.” The develope. 
ment of the arguinent amounts to little more than repetition 
of the above assertion in different words. It runs thus :— 
], if one man may be held as property, then every man may be 
so held ;.2, a man cannot be held as property because he has 
rights ; 3, nor can he, because of the essential equality of men; 
4, the nature of property precludes man being so held; 5, this 
principle is recognised by the universal indignation excited 
towards a man who makes another his slave; 6, property sup- 
poses obligation in the slave; and, 7, man is a rational, moral, 
immortal being, and therefore cannot be property. To our 
minds, these allegations are neutralized by the simple question, 
why not, if it he for his good? It is certainly conceivable that 
slavery may be the best training for some moral beings, and 
well purehased, as many other things are, by the sacrifice of 
some portion of their ‘essential equality,” in which case the 
‘obligation ” would follow of course; the indignation would 
be misplaced, and the notion of property would be properly 
extended. We say, it is conceivable; not that it is so; that 
must be decided by argument. But then, in such a discussion, 
it is plain that the combatants join issue on the question of 
expediency, and conduct their controversy on the principles of 
utilitarianism; and to this point, Dr. Channing, in spite of 
himself, is obliged to come at last. The second section treats 
of “rights.” It only amplifies the last particular of the pre- 
ceding section. The illustration is eloquent, but it helps not 
on the argument. In fact the whole peculiarity of the 
writer's theory is substantially given up in the following 
paragraph, me 


‘Tn this discussion, T have used the phrase, Public or General 
Good, in its common acceptation, as signifying the safety and = pros- 
perity of a state. Why can it not be used’ in a larger sense? Why 
can it not be made to comprehend inward and moral, as well as out- 
ward good? And why cannot the former be understood to be 
incomparably the most important element of the public weal 2? Then, 
indeed, [should assent to the proposition, that the General Good Is 
the supreme law. So construed, it would support the great truths 
which [ have maintained, Tt would condemn the infliction of wrong 
on the humblest individual, as a national calamity. It would plead 


with us to extend to every individual the means of improving lis 
character and lot. '—p, 26, 


accepted v every utilitarian who has anv claims to the ¢ba 
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racter of a moral philosopher. The combination of ‘* inward 
and moral” with ‘outward good” is contended for by the best 
expositors of the system ; and, indeed, without such compre- 
hension it would be utte arly indef ensible. 

The third chapter is entitled ‘* Explanations,” and is chiefly 
a warning against inferring the wickedness of slave-owners 
from the wickedness of slavery. The author inculeates that 
“ouilt is to be measured, not by the outward act, but by 
unfaithfulness to conscience; and that the consciences of mien 
are often darkened by education, and other inauspicious 
influences.’ On this principle, Saul the persecutor was per- 
feetly innocent, and when he became Paul the Apostle, griev- 
ously erred in deseribing himself as having been ‘* the chief of 
sinners.” The f fallibility of the moral sense, and its liability to 
“violate many important precepts,” are sore deductions from 
its worth. [fit ean only become a safe guidance when directed 
hy the calculations of utility, it may well be dispensed with 
altogether. But let it not be i nagined that the suggestion just 
quoted is made in any spirit, of compromise with oppression, 
The chapter ends with a passage not surpassed in its kind since 
the Hebrew prophets of old poured forth the awful denun- 
ciations of the divine oracle, and commanded earth to hear the 
word of the Lord. 


“ There is however, there must be, in slave holding communities a 
large class which cannot -be too severely condemned. There are 
many we fear very many, who hold their fellow-creatures in 
bondage, from ‘in. base motives. They hold the slave for gain, 
whether justly or unjustly they neither ask nor care. ‘They cling: to 
him as prop erty, and have no faith in the principles which will 
diuinish a man’s wealth. They hold him, not for his own good. or 
the safety of the state, but with pree isely the same views with which 
they hold a laboring horse, that is, for the profit which they wring 
from hia. They will not hear fa | word of his Wrongs ; for, wronged or 
hot, they will not let him go. He is their property, and they mean 


hot to be poor for righteousness’ suke, Such a class there une 


doubtedly is among sluvehotders: how large, their own consciences 


must determine. We are sure of it; for under such circumstances 
human nature will and must come to this mournful res ult. Now, to 
nen of this spirit, the explanations we have made do in no degree 
apply. Such men ought to tremble before the rebukes of outraged 
humanity and indignant viitue, Slavery, uphe Id for gain, is a grea 
crime. He, who has nothing to urge against emancipation, but ‘tae 
it will make him poorer, is bound to Immediate Emanc ipation, He 
has no excuse for wresting from his brethren their rights. The plea 
of benefit to the slave : and the state avails him nothing. He extorts 
by the lash, that iabor to which he has no claim, through a base 
selfishness, Every morsel of food thus forced from the injured, 
ought to be bitterer than gall. His gold is cankered. The sweat of 
the slave taints the luxuries for which it streams. Better were it for 
the selfish wrong-doer of whom I speak, to live as the slave, to clothe 
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himself in the slave’s raiment, to eat the slave’s course food, tull his 
tields with his own hands, than to pamper himself by day, and pillow 
his head on down at night, at the cost of a wantonly iojured fellow. 
creature, No fellow creature ean be so injured without taking ternble 
vengeance. He is terribly avenged even now, The blight which falls 
on the soul of the wrong doer, the desolation of his moral nature, is 
amore terrible calamity than be inflicts. In deadening his moral 
fecling, he dies to the proper happiness of a man. In hardening bis 
heart against his fellow-creatures, he sears it to all true joy. In 
shutting his ear against the voice of justice, he shuts out all the 
harmonies of the universe, and turns the voice of God within him 
into rebuke. He may prosper, indeed, and hold faster the slave by 
whom he prospers; but he rivets heavier and more ignominious 
chains on his own soul than he lays on others, No punishment is so 
terrible as prosperous guilt. No fiend, exhausting on us all his 
power of toriure, is so terrible as an oppressed fellow-creature, The 
ery of the oppressed, unheard on earth, is heard in heaven, God ts 
just, and if justice reign, then the unjust must terribly suffer, 
Then no being can profit by evil doing. Then all the laws of the 
universe are ordinances against guilt. Then every enjoyment, 
guined by wrong doing, will be turned into a curse. No laws ef 
nature are so irrepealable as that law which binds guilt and misery, 
God is just. Then all the defences, which the oppressor rears against 
the consequences of wrong doing, are vain, as vain as would be his striv 
ing toarrest by his single arm the ocean or whirlwind. He may disarm 
the slave. Can he disarm that slave’s Creator? He can crush the 
spirit of insurrection in a fellow-creature. Can he crush the awful 
spirit of justice and retiibution in the Almighty? He can still the 
murmur of discontent in his victim. Can he silence that voice 
which speaks in thunder, and is to break the sleep of the grave? 
Can healways still the reproving, avenging voice in his own breast? 

“ T know it will be said, ‘You would make us poor. Be poor, 
then, and thank God for your honest poverty. Better be poor than 
unjust. Better bee thay steal. Better live in an alms-house, better 
die, than trample on a fellow-creature and reduce him to a brute, for 
selfish gratificaion, What! Have we vet to learn, that it ¢ profits us 
bothing to gain the whole world, aud lose our souls?’ ape 54-30. 


In the fourth chapter we come to the very pith and marrow 
of the subject. “ The Evils of Slavery” are set forth ina 
manner, and with a power to bring conviction home to all 
minds, and rouse the feeling of all hearts, whatever may be 
the religious principles or moral theory of the individual. | 
are classed under the heads of Moral Influence, Intellectua 
Influence, Domestie Influences, Cruelty, and the effect upon 
the slave-holder. The alleged advantages of slavery are then 
discussed ,— the supposed lightness of his labour,—freedom 
from care,—opportunities for enjoyment or instruction, &e. 
Che whole of this chapter is alike logical and eloquent. It 
demonstrates what slavery must be, from its own nature and 
the nature of man. There are no statements of fact, no 
reports, authenticated or unauthenticated, to which exception 
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might be taken. The inferences are deduced from the broadest. 
and most undeniable premises. Every thing is above the 
reach of cavil. No refuge is left for sophistry; no room for 
evasion. If the negro, and the negro’s master, be men, then 
the argument holds with links of adamant. The composition 
is an extraordinary display of dignity and intensity. It is like 
the voice of an incarnate archangel come to judgment, with all 
the clearness of a spiritual intelligence, and all the emotion of 
humanity. 

We cannot close this chapter without extracting the rebuke 
of those who plead the gaiety of the slave as an apology for 
slavery. 

“But still we are told the slave is gay. He is not as wretched as 
our theories teach. After his toil, he sings, he dances, he gives no 
signs of an exhausted frame or gloomy spirit. The slave happy! 
Why, then, contend for Rights? Why follow with beating hearts 
the struggles of the patrict for freedom ? Why canonize the martyr to 
freedom ? The slave happy! Then happiuess is to be found in giving 
up the distinctive attributes ofa man; in darkening intellect and con- 
science ; in quenching generous sentiments ; in servility of spirit; in 
living under a whip; in having neither property nor rights; in holds 
ing wife and child at another’s pleasure ; in toiling without hope; in 
living without an end! The slave, indeed, has his pleasures. His 
animal nature survives the injury to his rational and moral powers ; 
and every animal has its enjoyments. The kindness of Providence 
allows no human being to be wholly divorced from good. The lamb 
frolies ; the dog leaps for joy ; the bird fills the air with cheerful 
harmony ; and the slave spends his holiday in laughter and the dance, 
Thanks to Him who never leaves himself without witness ; who cheers 
even the desert with spots of verdure; and opens a fountain of joy 
in the most withered heart! It is not possible, however, to coutem- 
plate the occasional gaicty of the slave without some mixture of pain- 
ful thought. He is gay, because he has uot learned to think ; 
because he is too fallen to feel his wrongs; because he wants just self- 
respect. We are grieved by the gaiety of the insane. ‘There is a sad 
hess in the gaiety of him, whose lightness of heart would be turned 
to bitterness and indignation, were one ray of light to awaken in him 
the spirit of a man. ; 

* That there are those among the free, who are more wretched than 
slaves, is undoubtedly true; just as there is incomparably greater 
misery among men than among brutes. The brute never knew the 
ugony of a human spirit toro by remorse or wounded in its love. But 
would we cease to be human, because our capacity for suffering 
increases with the elevation of our nature? All blessings may be 
perverted, and the greatest perverted most, Were we to visit a slave- 
country, undoubtedly the most miserable human beings would be 
found among the free; for among them the passions have wider 
sweep, and the power they possess may be used to their own ruin. 
Liberty is not a necessity of happiness. It is only a means of good. 
It isa trust which may be abused, Are all such trusts to be cast 
away? Are they not the greatest gifts of Heaven ?’”—pp. 57, 58, 
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The next chapter, on the argument for slavery from. the 
Scriptures, is not very satisfactorily executed. The writer 
seems embarrassed, either by his own views of Scripture 
morality, or by his desire not to outrage those of others, 
incidentally and unnecessarily. We know not how else to 
account for the feebleness with which an argument is treated, 
which is said to produce considerable impression. ‘ The 
authority of Scripture is more successfully used than anything 
else to reconcile good minds to slavery.” The following seems 
tous but a poor mode of getting over, if it does get over, the 
difficulty. 


«Slavery, in the age of the Apostle, had so penetrated society, 
wis so intimately interwoven with it, and the materials of servile war 
were so abundant, that a religion, preaching freedom to its victims, 
would have shaken the social fabric to its foundation, and would have 
armed against itself the whole power of the State. Of consequence 
Paul did not assail it. He satisfied himself with spreading principles, 
which however slowly, could not but work its destruction. He com. 
mauded Philemon to receive his fugitive slave, Onesimus, ‘ not as a 
slave, but above a slave, as a brother beloved ; ” and he commanded 
wasters to give to their slaves that which was ‘ jus! and equal ;’ thus 
asserting for the slave the rights of a Christian and a Man; and how, 
in his circumstances, he could have done more for the subversion of 
slavery, [do not see.”—pp. 6°. 50. 


Begeing his pardon, Dr. Channing does see how the apostle 
could have done more ; he sees it in his own conduct. Slavery 
has ** penetrated society” in America; the ‘* materials of ser- 
vile war” are abundant there at the present moment; and 
vet Dr. Channing assails slavery ina mode for which there 
is no precedent in the writings of St. Paul. He does so, 
although it is part of his argument that modern negro slavery, 
with all its mischiefs, is but a light thing in comparison with 
the atrocities of slavery as it existed in the ancient world. 
Another inconsistency is, that while the Apostle’s abhorrence 
of slavery is assumed, from the general philanthropy of his 
character, and the consequent fineness of his moral sense, he 
is represented as acting on the morality of expediency, and 
that, moreover, an expediency of a low ‘and external descrip- 
tion, nay, on a fallacious view and gross miscalculation. For 
Christianity did arm ‘ against itself the whole power of the 
state “on other grounds; and did resist that power, and 
triumph over it. Ifa dulled perception of the vice of slavery, 
arising from familiarity with it as a general and lasting con- 
dition of humanity, he not the true solution of the fact, that 
it was not directly prohibited by the Apostles, we confess 
we know not where to find one, and must leave the Seriptur- 
alists to settle the difficulty as best they can. Dr. Channing 
scemis rather in haste to escape from this portion of the sub- 
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ject, and after glancing at polygamy, cveneral tenor, and an 
argumentum ad homines on political freedom, he bolts 
with a quotation from Wayland’s Elements of Moral Science, 
which is to much the same effect as his own previous 
observations. 

Chapter vi. is on the ‘ Means of Removing Slavery.” It 
consists of various suggestions for a eradual and careful 
change in the condition of the negroes, to be realized by the 
governments and inhabitants of the slave states, all inter- 
ference with whom is most earnestly deprecated. The great 
experiment, now auspiciously proce eeding in the West Indies, 

‘annot but furnish all honest abolitionists amonest the 
American slaveholders with many important hints; w hile the 
fact of that experiment should impress the wisels body with 
the necessity which it creates for their not long delaying some 
analogous measures. The two remaining cha ipters relate to 
the indiscretions of the zealous abolitionists, and the temper 
in which it becomes the free States to meet the insulting and 
menacing language of the fiery aristocrats of the South. The 
swaggering tone of these deluded men, while it e xposes them 
to the derision and scorn of the world, seems to have cowed the 
New Englanders in an extraordinary degree. The slavers 
bully w ith pistol in hand, and eall their ruflianism ‘¢ ( hivalry.” 
Alack for republicanism! And there are those in the 
northern States who would suppress by law all discussion of 
slavery, and deliver over to the tender mercies of Virginia 
such of their own free citizens as ‘* might be claimed as 
instigators of insurrection.” Loud laugh the despots and 
demons of the Holy Alliance at such rumours ; and well they 
may. 

And now a word or two to thousands of our countrymen 
who will laud this book to the skies, which is not higher than 
it deserves; and folding their arms on their breasts, bless 
God that they are not as these Americans. We ask them 
how it is, if slay ery be so foul an injustice, that not more than 
one human being out of thirty in Great Britain has any 
political existe nce ? At most, our political being amounts 
only to an ineonsiderable fraction of the appointment of a 
representative, who, when appointed, possesses, numer ically, 
one-six-hundred-and-fiftieth of one-third of the legislative 
power. This power of appointment is so exercised as to be 
continually subjected tointlue nee and restraint. Its return is only 
provided for once in seven years, unless there be some purpose 
to be answered by some portion of the ruling authority. Such 
is our freedom. And for one that has it, there are nine-and- 
twenty who are destitute; and whose condition, so far as 
“rapes th is concerned, comes under the description of slavery. 
t may be a very light and gentle slavery ; it may be a very 
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heneficent and happy slavery; it may be a very necessary 
slavery; it may deserve all the beautiful things that have 
ever Si said in laudation of negro bondage; but this 
has nothing to do with a question of principle. It is slavery, 
The non-represented are ruled by the represented. And _ that 
omnipotence of Parliament which commands their labour, their 
wealth, and their lives, is to them as irresponsible a power 
(in principle though not in fact) as that of the slave-owner to 
his negroes, who may petition, or who may rebel, but who have 
no recognized portion ofthe management to which they submit. 

“To deny the right of a human being to himself, to his own 
limbs and faculties, to his energy of body and mind, is an ab- 
surdity too gross to be confuted by any thing but a simple 
statement. Yet this absurdity is involved in the idea of his 
belonging to another.” (p. 12.) True; and is it not also in- 
volved in the social arrangements by which the labourer is 
born into the world with his limbs and muscles mortgaged, so 
that only perhaps about the hundredth part of what his toil 
»yroduces is ever consumed by himself, or by those on whom he 
ee it voluntarily? Born to toil for tithes, and taxes, 
and the interest of capital, and the support of the endowed un- 
earning, what is the real amount of their right in themselves! 
We put it to Mr. Buxton’s conscience. We ask the Anti- 
slavery society. We demand it of the professed religionists of 
all denominations ; of the patriots of all grades ; of the here- 
ditary lords of land and money. We “ pause for a reply ;” 
and may wait long enough. t 

Dr. Channing says, that ** Natnre’s seal is affixed to no in- 
strument, by which property in a single human being is con- 
veyed.” Did the Doctor never see a marriage contract ? What 
is the condition of woman, but that she és property, while she 
cannot possess property? When that bond has been, as it 
often must be, unwarily sealed, what but slavery is the condi- 
tion of dependence and degradation from which nothing can de- 
liver except the foul price of one species of crime to which 
there is thus affixed a deceptive premium. Yet our divines, 
and under their direetion our legislators, will claim for the ab- 


solute indissolubilitv of this indenture, the seal not merely of 


Nature but of Nature’s God. “ What! owna spiritual being, 
a being made to know and adore God, and who is to outlive 
the sun and stars! What! chain to our lowest uses a being 
made for truth and virtue! Convert into a brute instrument 
that intelligent nature on which the Idea of Duty has dawned 
and which is a nobler type of God than all outward creation! 
Every thing else may be owned in the universe; but a moral 
rational being cannot be property. Suns and stars may be 
owned, but not the lowest spirit.” No, certainly not ; unless it 
bea woman's, But then, as our religious casuists would say, 
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she is not a “single” being,* but merged in the duplicity of 
her husband's civil (or uncivil) identity. She is sworn to love, 
honour, and obey till death. And if the first two become im- 
wosssible, what can be more reasonable than making up the 
deficiency by a double allowance of the last? Who does not 
remember Mrs. Siddons’s humble petition to her idle husband, 
that he would bequeath her a fraction of the earnings of her 
own magnificent talent? In this case, as in that of the negro, 
no doubt there is reaction and retribution. That little mends 
the matter. Nor should we have adverted to any of these 
topics now, but that we wish to warn the good people of Eng- 
land what perilous things principles are, and to show what 
strange thoughts sometimes come into the head amid the loud 
chorus sings of Justice and Freedom, Equality and Christi- 
anity. F. 





—— 


THE SONGS OF SCOTLAND. 


BY ROBERT NICOLL. 





‘The songs that lulled me on the breast 
‘To sleep away the noon— 
Sing on! sing on! I love them best!”’ 

Scor.anp, of all countries, ought to be proud of her popular 
song—of those emanations of the poetical spirit, which address- 
ing themselves not to conventional or passing feelings, but to 
the fundamental and everlasting emotions of the human soul, 
thrill it by their woe or cheer it by their mirth, cover the 
cheek with tears or brighten the brow with smiles. All nations 
have their popular music and poetry ; words and sounds, which 
by some strange and hidden sympathies of the immaterial pee 
ofiman, fill his heart with gladness by their joy, or plunge him 
nto grief by the power of their plaintive melancholy. But 
though all nations possess this popular vehicle of expressing 
the sentiments of the universal mind, no man who is acquainted 
with the national—the peculiarly national—music and poetry 
of Scotland, will feel induced to deny, that they stand pre- 
eminent above those of other countries for simple, moving 
pathos, exquisite and appropriate imagery, plaintive melan- 
choly, and, under other circumstances and the dominion of 
other feelings, for racy and natural humour. Fletcher of 
Saltoun, is reported to have said, ‘‘ Give me the making of a 
nation’s songs, and [ will let who pleases make its laws.” The 
patriot spoke in the fulness of his knowledge of the land for 
which he lived and died; for assuredly in no other country on 
the face of the earth, not even in Switzerland, is song so efli- 
cient an ally to a cause as in our own—in no other does it 

* See the manifesto of the Presbyterian Association for a choice specimen of this 
Species of moral logic. Dame Hewley, it is contended, directed that her alms- 


women should all know Bowles’s Catechism, for the purpose, not of ascertaining how 
soundly they believed, but of showing how correctly they could read, 
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seem to have the same effect. Scotsmen, by hearing the 
popular songs of their native land repeated from ‘the first dawn 
of intellect onwards through life—by hearing them sung by the 
lips most loved on earth—by entwining them oradus ally with 
all a man’s heart loves the best, come at length to regard them 
in something like the light of unwritten laws—laws not en- 
acted by God or man—but laws so embued with truth, love, 
and happiness, so hallowed by remembrance—by patriotism— 
by time—by all, in short, that can make them venerable and 
dear, as to carry with them a vague and uncertain but power- 
ful authority. “And this is the reason why Robert Burns is 
sainted by and enshrined in the hearts of his countrymen—why 
the man whom the flimsy and heartless and headless aris- 
tocracy made a “ gauger,” is greater than kings and conquer- 
ors—tightier than priests and peers. Many a glorious old 
song and ballad did Seotland possess before his day—m: any a 
lilt sung in days of old) by inspired lips, and carried down the 
stream ‘of time, written not on the work of men’s hands, but on 
human hearts; but, he, rising like the bright and_ blessed 
morning star, came forth of the peasant’s cot, a true and clear- 
souled man ; and relying on the burning soul of love and good- 
ness, Which Omnipotence had placed within him, and on the 
intense sympathy which he bore to all created things, more 
especially the poor and despised of his native land, took the 
old and hallowed music which had been sung on the banks 
and braes, amid the hills and glens, and by the lochs and 
streams of his land for centuries, “and to that music he gave 
words such as poet never befor nding not 
to the amusement merely of the great aa sie. ~ to the ex- 
pression of the noblest sentiments which mortal pen ever wrote 
—which mortal soul ever conceived ; and these sentiments he 
addressed to those who needed instruction—to the poor and 
humble! Who dares to say that Burns was not a teacher—a 
man sent—a prophet according to the wants of his time? Who 
dares to say that eve ry song that ever poet sung in truth and 
nature, is not a teacher? Let the scorer go to the lowly 
cottage hamlets of this land of ours, where he whose hand 
traces these lines was nursed—for hamlets, and lowly and 
happy ones too, are even yet, despite the age’s mamimon- -worship, 
and despite a stronger force—the necessity of a change in our 
social velations—scattered through the length and breadth of 
the land—and let him listen there to the maiden, singing in 
her loveliness, and look how her hearers, from the “hoary: 
headed man, whose foot is sinking into ke grave, to the 
young child, whose senses are entr: anced by the sound even be- 
fore it can comprehend the sense—sit enraptured by the simple 
melody, be it ‘* Duncan Grey ” «The | Oo ‘the Leal,” ‘‘ The 
Flowers of the Forest,” or Mary i in Heaven,” or any other 
of the thousand as exquisitely beautiful songs of which my 
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native land can boast. Let him hear, and observe, and note, 
and then let him confess that Robert Burns, the peasant—the 
eauger—the man who never ‘kept his gig ”—who was never 
respectable—who was neither a rich man nor a high born man, 
por a gentleman, but simply a MAN—aye, and a glorious, a 
noble, and a mighty MAN—was, and is, and will be, in right of 
his supereminent mental power, a teacher greater than ever 
spoke from pulpit: that Scotland's songs and ballads, whether 
the names of their authors are known to our moved hearts, or 
whether they have died from man’s memory, leaving a lay of 
love and joy as their memorial, are just so many instruments 
of good, uncounted and uncountable. Let him confess that 
poetry is not an idle thing, the sport of fools and the scorn of 


g, 
men, but a heaven-given gift, which the recipient ought to 
turn and will turn, if he know the power and glory of his own 
mission, to the glory of God and the good of man, by making 
itan instrument for purifying and upliftmg the human soul. 
It has been said, that the names of many of those who in days 
long past, added another gem to the rich casket of Scottish 
Song, have passed away from the minds of men,—but what 
matters that? The noblest part of such men lives, and will 
live; they have gained the most immortal of all immortalities ; 
they have given birth to an immortal thought! They were 
poor and lowly men—it might be, unconscious of the jewel in 
their keeping, yet certainly like George Fox, the first, and 
free-souled Quaker, not without dreams and visions, and 
gleams and glimpses of glorious and spiritual things. It may 
be that they were born, and laboured and struggled and toiled 
and died, as poor men are wont, but leaving on the lips of the 
* bonnie lasses” of their strath, a legacy of song to the land 
that gave them a birth-place and a grave. Was this a life and 
death to sigh for? Yes! What matters it to such, though no 
tongue syllable their names—their better part, the soul, lives 
—lives in song—lives in many a heart and on many a tongue. 
Chey share in the work of omnipotence—they have created ! 
To return.—No man who has lived among the peasantry of 
Seotland, will deny the effects produced on them by their 
— songs. During the expedition to Buenos Ayres, a 
lighland soldier while a prisoner in the hands of the Spaniards, 
having formed an attachment to a woman of the country, and 
charmed by the easy life which the tropical fertility of the soil 
enabled the inhabitants to lead, had resolved to remain and 
settle in South America. When he imparted this resolution to 
his comrade, the latter did not argue with him, but leading him 
to his tent, he placed him by his side and sung him ‘‘ Lochaber 
no more.” The spell was on him. The tears came into his 
eyes, and wrapping his plaid around him he murmured, 
‘ Lochaber nae mair !—I maun gang back—Na!” The songs of 
his childhood were ringing in his ears, and he left that land of 
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ease and plenty for the naked rocks and sterile valleys of Bade. 
noch, where, at the close ofa life of toil and hardship, he might 
lay his head in his mother’s grave. He who writes once tra. 
velled a road in Perthshire, in company with an old, ignorant, 
very ignorant man, a common beggar. Unused to sympathy, 
when he found himself sympathised with, his heart was opened, 
and he told something of his past life. From his earliest years 
he had been an outcast, one of that class who form the hewers 
of wood and drawers of water, in our great manufacturing towns, 
Instruction of any sort, save in evil-doing, he had never received, 
he was one of those who are kept in ignorance and crushed 
and driven into vice, and then punished for that very ignorance 
and vice. At the commencement of the war he enlisted fora 
soldier, and was ultimately sent to Portugal. His comrade 
happened to be a Scotsman who was well acquainted with the 
poetical literature of his country, and this poor and ignorant 
soldier felt all that was good in him so attracted by the sound 
and the sentiment when he could understand it of these songs, 
that he learned many of them by heart. Much evil he saw and 
committed, and much hardship, heart-hardening and grievous 
hardship, did he endure in the course of that long and bloody 
war; but at length it approached its close and the British 
Army was advancing on anes, One day while encamped, 
this soldier in strolling in the neighbourhood of the camp, came 
suddenly on a small house embosomed among trees. It 
— to be tenanted solely by a woman, and thoughts of 
hell, of such scenes as make the heart shudder, and the hand 
clench, and the lips curse, even in the name of God, war and 
warriors, came thronging into this ignorant and debased man’s 
mind; but even in that hour of projected sin, a remembrance 
came faintly at first, but gradually stronger and stronger of the 
scenes, the peace and the innocence, described in the songs he 
had learned, and the beauty and manliness and goodness pic- 
tured in them, seemed, in his own words, to take a divine shape 
and lead him away from iniquity. And that old and miserable 
man wept while he remembered how Scotland's songs had 
been instrumental in keeping a damning stain from his dark- 
ened but still immortal soul. The old belief that guardian 
spirits ever hovered round the paths of men, covered with the 
misty mantle of superstition a mighty truth, for every beautiful 
and pure and good thought which the heart holds, is an angel 
of mercy, purifying and guarding the soul. 

If it be asked why the Songs of Scotland are thus more 
beautiful than those of other lands, and why they carry with 
them a greater influence? the answer is easy. Those who 
wrote them, were not writing for a caste, but for a people— 
they were addressing themselves to a universal mind—they 
were throwing the robe of poetry over joys and sorrows whie 
they had themselves shared—they were addressing a whole 
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people in language which all understood. Conventionalities 
were nothing to them. They hallowed the loves of the village 
maiden—asserted the inherent dignity of man’s nature, whether 
the clay tabernacle was clothed in silk or woollen, and blessed 
the poor man’s heart by exalting his affections.  Ilad the 
song-singers of Seotland not been poor men singing for poor 
men—had they bowed their knee in lordly hails, and sung for 
and of the few instead of the many, Scotland had had no 
popular national song; but let us be thankiul that her song- 
singers were, for the most part, men born under stern and 
truth-telling influences, who had to struggle their hour with 
bold heart and manful hand, until it pleased ‘*The Master” to 
eall them. It isa heart-breaking thing to watch the struggles 
of genius, lowly of lot, and lofty of soul, caged like the bird, 
and like it beating the bars in bitterness, while longing to 
soar away into the light and the sunshine of heaven; but 
nevertheless, it may be asserted, that there never was a truly 
lofty intellect nurtured, unless it had to struggle even as the 
swimmer for life. Before the spirit can be cleared from the 
earth’s impurities, it must be made to feel its nothingness, and 
to cling only to that which is pure and noble. Paim and want 
must be smiled over, and while love and hope rejoice in the 
heart, it must learn to contemn life’s littlenesses. Something 
of the spirit of him who trampled on the pride of Plato must 
live in the soul. The meaner parts of human nature must die, 
but the affections must be nursed and cherished. Because 
they led hard and renouncing lives, the songsters of Scotland 
sung as never men did. They were pure, free-minded men, 
and their songs have become their country’s best inheritance, 
Gold is but a poor legacy in comparison with an immortal 
thought. The one is human, worthless, the other divine, in- 
valuable. But it is not by their songs merely that Robert 
Burns and his brethren, known and unknown, have made 
their country and the world better. The fact that such men 
were of the people ennobles our very nature. Who dare mock 
me, lowly as I am—for whose mockery shall I care when I 
know that I have ‘titles manifold,” that Burns was a man 
even such as I, with hard hands and a peasant’s heart and 
home? These memories are my inheritance. Aye, and this 
feeling is spreading, and that wider and wider every day. 
Many who aforetime would have worshipped wealth, “sli to 
mind, and the soul that rejoiced once in its ingots, looks 
upward and onward, saying, ‘‘ | have dreamed Why should 
have placed my soul in a coffer, while this glorious world 
and that sky, and these stars, and suns, and systems, and the 
poets’ songs, and good men’s memories were my inheritance— 
my charter of inanhood and freedom?” The dry bones are 
stirring. The poet's song, and the sage’s musing, are areas 
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souls from world-worship to that nobler and better way whie 
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makes not riches, nor titles, nor gauds, nor yanities, but Mey, 
To such be it said :— 


“«* May the eagles flight ever be thine 
Oaward and upward true to the line!” 


“The Songs of Scotland!” with these words T began, and 
with these I shall end. Happy the land which possesses such 
a lever in the work of good. Is it right and proper that men 
should be taught self-respect; that they should be taught to 
honour the dignity of man, and to contemn all other dignities? 
Has not Burns written, “ A man’s a man fora’ that?” Is it 
right that men should worship the aftections? Have not Scot- 
land’s songs hallowed them? And this earth of ours which 
the finger of Gop made, is it not more beautiful since poetry 
shed its sunshine over it? Will that land ever be without 
freemen—without martyrs if the cause call for them—in the 
mouths of whose people ‘t Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled” 
hath passed into a household word—or will it ever be without 
goodness while ‘*The Cotter’s Saturday night” is graven on 
the universal heart? Never! and while it is remembered that 
He who wrote these was a ploughman—one of the abused 
multitude—will nobleness of spirit ever leave our native land?! 


“ Bear we net written on cur hearts 
The name of Robert Burns?” 


Bring the pulpit and the press, bring lordly influence and 
priestly power, bring every force that will and ability can 
muster, to bear on the liberty—the nobility—of the people of 
Scotland, and her popular song is shield enough against all. 
Kill and oppress and keep in ignorance ; but the popular song 
hes deep in the heart, a seed from which shall spring. liberty. 
So itis in Poland; ‘TI fear not for my country,” said a Polish 
exile, ‘‘for though its children be exiled to Russia’s deserts, 
and though the Russian nurses them in ignorance, I know that 
the seed is sown. I saw them kneel on the last spot of Polish 
earth and J heard them sing their country’s songs.” Ebenezer 
Elliott, and Mary Howitt, and Barry Cornwall, why wait ye 
ye are strong of spirit and free of soul. Let your task be to 
give to England a body of national song. Hallow her homes 
and her people—her pleasant festivals and her village customs 
—sanctify her affeetions—her freedom—her worth. Let your 
words be plain and simple, fitted for the mouths of artisans 
and ** mechanical people,” and you will do a deed which angels 
will rejoice to look on. The Authors of the ‘ Corn Law 
Rhymes,” of ‘The Ranter,” of ‘ Tibbie Inglis,” am 
‘* English Songs” have the power—aye, and the will (whieh 
would make the power were it wanting), to give to Englan 
what Scotland already possesses in her national songs. 
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CORN LAWS, 


What shall bread-tax vet for thee, 
Palaced pauper ¢ 
Eruro0Tr. 


Tue landlords of this country are the tenants of the commu- 
nity. The land is not “ their own.” It is degad/y the king's, 
and in fact the people’s. For what is the king but the prin- 
cipal ‘hired servant” of the people? About a century and 
a-half ago they ‘ gloriously ” dismissed this servant; saying, 
“we will not have this man to reign over us.” There ean be 
nothing more unconstitutional than regal tyranny in England! 
This doctrine of the land not being the absolute property of the 
landlords of this country, is no chimera ; common sense declares 
it; Blackstone and legal writers confirm it ; Locke and consti- 
tutional writers demonstrate it. An acre of atmosphere can- 
not be inclosed, or a part of ocean dammed for the sole use 
and benefit of a caste; then why should a portion of the 
“fair face of nature?” Is it because William the Norman 
conquered, and Henry, the ‘* Defender of the Faith,” robbed, 
that the community has to renounce its natural and indefea- 
sible right? No :—*‘ theearth is the Lord’s,” and the common 
inheritance of his creatures: they cannot ‘‘ dock the entail!” 
‘The possession of the land,” says a writer in the Oxford 
Encyclopedia, *‘ is a concession on the part of society,—not a 
right. The end of this possession is the general good.” Yes, 
the landlords are the tenants of the community, and this is 
their tenure. , 

A short time ago, the mean average of the prices of wheat 
at Hamburgh, Amsterdam, Antwerp, and Stettin, was 28s. 1d. 
per quarter; in London the average price, at the same time, 


was 43s. per quarter: that is to say, we paid our tenants, : 


occupying our soil for our good, upwards of thirty per 
cent. more for their wheat than we could have purchased it 
for of strangers! And yet our tenants are in great distress ; 
our king has lamented their distress from his throne; our 
representatives have responded to his lamentation ; and those 
magnates of the land, who represent the hereditary principle, 
have reechoed the agricultural moan! Wretched landed 
interest, ruined under the panoply of protection, impover- 
ished hy the bounty of Providence! While the committees of 
the legislature are examining into the causes of agricultural 
distress, it may not be utterly disadvantageous to inquire 
Whether it is just that the landed interest of this country 
should he protected hy a duty on the importation of foreign 
corn, 
No, 112. P 
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The people and the legislature of this country have practi. 
eally recognised the injustice of peculiar disabilities ; special 
immunities are obviously as unjust. If the Roman Catholics 
and Dissenters were entitled to relief, the ‘‘ landed interest” 
is not entitled to protection. This axiomatic, or prima facie 
view of the case is too frequently disregarded ; the ‘ landed 
interest” of this country are but too frequently spoken of as 
being invested with the lay privileges of the tribe of Levi, 
under the Jewish theocracy, as being the ‘ salt of the earth;” 
and people, feeling that bread is the staff of life, have inadver- 
ee imagined that landlords are the prop of the community, 
The landlords of England do not support the people of 
England, the people of England support them. Landlords 
“toil not, neither do they spin.” The relationship existin 
between them and the community we have already described ; 
they are our tenants; but, mvrabile dictu, we pay them rent! 
Such was not always the case. Lands were held on tenures 
distinctly recognising the principles we started with. The 
holders, in consideration of the privilege of holding, had to 
support the nation and fight for it. ‘They now legislate for it, 
and leave the expense of supporting and fighting for it to 
others. The various feodal tenures were gradually thrown off, an 
act, passed in the interregnum, wiped away the last portion that 
was found to be inconvenient; and now we behold the landed 
interest, par excellence, of this country, denuded of those 
obligatory incumbrances, having nothing to do but to pocket 
a part of the price of our bread, form agricultural associations 
to pick our pockets, and legislate to make the theft legal. 
How can we deny the swell-imob protection if we protect these 
gentlemen? But the interrogatory is impertinent, we are not 
ealled upon to protect them; we are merely implored to sub- 
mit our eyes to the sand they are ready to throw in them, 
while they protect themselves in parliament; the privilege of 
paying for the process being our exclusive perquisite. The 
relationship between the farmer and the community is two- 
fold : the farmer grows corn for us, and this is the view kind- 
hearted persons take of him when they ask would we muzale 
the man that groweth the corn. Certainly not. The man 
who cultivates the soil isa benefactor to the community; he 
is entitled to his reward. Ungrudgingly would the commu 
nity give it to him. But the farmer is the sed/er of corn ® 
well as the grower of it; and if, when he exhibits twenty- 
eight shillings’ worth of corn for sale, we pull out our purse with 
forty-two shillings in it, and he snatches the whole, we fe 
ready to cry out ‘stop thief!” and deny his right to pro 
tection. ; 

There is a relationship also between the landlord and the 
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farmer, which it is highly important to notice. It is a propin- 
quity analogous to that which subsisted between the planter 
and his slave. The landlord has the power of exacting from 
the farmer the greatest portion of the proceeds of the sweat of 
his brow, and the wear and tear of his sinew, that he can 

ssibly give. True, he wields not the lash, but the law is an 
instrument of torture not less efficient. In discussing the 
question we have propounded, it is essential that we bear in 
mind the fact that those 


« Who till, but not in hope, the teeming soil,” 


are not benefited by legislative enactments, prohibiting the 
importation of cheap corn. No—high prices are required that 
high rents may be paid. This is a consideration of paramount 
importance,—we must occupy a little time in illustrating it. 
It is obvious that the necessaries of life consumed by the culti- 
vator of the soil, are grown by himself, and therefore it can- 
not matter what price they may bear in the market; the 
surplus of his production he sells to buy clothing, &e.; but 
principally to pay his rent. Now, if prices be high, we may 
be sure that high rents will be exacted. And as the main 
articles of subsistence cannot be aftected, as far as the farmer 
is concerned, it is obvious that the high prices produced by 
‘‘ protection,” must go into the pockets of the landlords. 
Facts bear out this argument. Mr. Blamire stated before a 
Committee of the House of Commons, in the year 1833, that 
in Cumberland and Westmoreland, rents were 40s. per acre for 
land that would not feteh aboye 26s. or 27s. in $asnislieds 
owing to the frugal habits of the Cumberland farmers. Look 
at lreland,—see the swine sent from the potatoe-fed renter to pay 
the absentee landlord ; look at the ryotwary system of India ; 
look at Italy; look wherever there isa landed aristocracy, and 
you will invariably see the cultivators of the soil, either in a 
state of servile vassalage, or in a state as toilsome as vassalage, 
Without its privileges. Well did Mr. Oliver say, when ex- 
amined by the Parliamentary Committee, that the ‘ corn-law 
is the landlord’s matter alone ;” and well was it to record on the 
Lords’ Journal of 1815, with reference to the nefarious law of 
that year, that it was ‘‘ to compel the consumer to purchase 
corn dearer at home than it might be imported from abroad.” 
Chere can be no doubt that high prices to the consumer and 
high rents to the landlord are the practical results of the ‘* pro- 
tective ” legislative enactments in question. Then, we sale is 
it just that we should pay a tax on every morsel of bread we 
eat, that the poor should be compelled ‘to live on “* coarser 
food,” merely that landlords might pocket our. money to 
enable them to ‘* fare” more ‘* sumptuously every day ?” 

If the agricultural interest, then, as far as principle is eon: 
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cerned, be not entitled to this immunity, let us inquire whe. 
ther there are any circumstances in existence to which principle 
must succumb, and on which a claim so intrinsically unjust 
may be based in consonance with justice. Mates 

And first, does agriculture aggrandise or render a nation 
powerful, that we should foster it at the expense of every other 
interest? Consult the histories of Phoenicia, Tyre, Carthage, 
Palmyra, and Rome; inquire why Venice, Genoa, Holland, 
rose to eminence; why 1s England all potent, and Poland 
extinct as a nation? Why did Napoleon sigh for ‘ships, 
colonies, and commerce?” Are the germs of our national 
greatness in the varied carpet of agricultural districts, or de- 
posited in the sublime undulations of Wales and Cornwall? 
These interrogatories are an answer. The agriculturist must 
put in a better claim for his privilege. 

Are agriculturists placed in a naturally disadvantageous 
position with reference to the rest of the community?  Popu- 
lation is year after year a better customer. Population has 
increased nine millions in seventy-six years. The produce of 
the agriculturist is sold in a home market ; the foreign grower 
must pay a freight and other charges for transit of his corn to 
this country, before it can compete with the home-grown corn, 
whereas the manufacturer's produce must pay a freight before 
it reaches the foreign market; the foreigner must pay more 
for his English made coat and utensils than the British 
farmer. No, there ean be no reason found here, why the 
labouring mechanie should give twelve hours of toil instead of 
eight, for his daily bread. 

Are there no accidental disadvantages under which the agri- 
eulturist has laboured, and in consideration of which, he may 
justly demand protection against foreign competition ? What 
does corn-law legislation reply to this? The earliest enact 
ments forbade exportation. Up to 1670, importation was 
practically free. Why were not the agricultural producers of 
this country able to compete with foreign growers as well 
after 1670 as before? Let us glance at the operation of 
restrictive laws. 


RENTS, MILLIONS, POPULATION. MILLIONS. 
1723. Fngland & Wales 7} 1748 England & Wales 6} 
Wok - se 38 MOG anit ues ee 
Risa iasaidae cn ih ek oe 


So that each individual in England and Wales in the first half 
of the eighteenth century, paid annually about 1/. 4s. for rent 
in 1815, each individual paid about two and a-half times 
much, 

Sir W. Curtis said, in the House of Commons in 1815, that 
rent had in all eases doubled—in some trebled. Of forty: 
nine millions of taxes exacted during the reign of William il. 
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the land-tax furnished 19,174,000/.,. or about one million 
and a-half per annum. The land-tax of 1832, with a rental 
increased fourfold, was about one million and a-half. Re- 
demption would account but for a small fraction of this 
discrepancy. In 1828, Spain paid nearly one million and 
a-half in Jand-tax. In France the fonciére or land-tax is 
one-fourth the revenue. Prussia has a tax on rent of twenty- 
five percent. Take these facts imto consideration, then look 
at the animus of the landlords of this country—see them de- 
manding a bounty on the exportation of their corn in 1804, 
with the most indubitable evidence of a deficient approaching 
harvest. See them in seventy two years inclosing six millions 
of acres. Contemplate the improvements which have taken 
place in the culture of the soil—deseribed by one writer as 
equal to the steam engine being added to inachinery. Rota- 
tion of crops, bone manure, improved draming. These im- 
provements, as well as improvements in agricultural imple- 
ments, being adopted here to a greater extent than in all the 
world beside. Take into account the factitious value given to 
land by the enactmeuts of 1815 and 1822. The former in- 
ducing the farmers to expect 80s. per quarter for their wheat, 
and the latter 70s. Weigh all these facts thus crowded to- 
gether, and then put the question to conscience, whether the 
landed interest of this country is justly entitled to a protective 
duty on the importation of foreign corn, 

Are we more an agricultural than a manufacturing people, 
that we must pay more than other people for our bread, and 
thus pervert the great maxim of Bentham, ‘the greatest 
good of the greatest number?” No.—For in 1831, we had 
761,348 agricultural families, and 2,000,000 of families that 
were not agricultural. In Italy, agriculturists are to others 
as 100 to 31. In France, as 100 to 50. While in England, 
agriculturists are but 28 out of 128. Why the 100 should be 
robbed for the benefit of the 28, certainly does not yet appear. 

Whither shall we turn for a “ good and sufficient” reason 
for high rents being exacted, by the operation of restrictive 
laws on the importation of corm? Have manufacturers been 
obtaining inordinate profits, and have their high wages enabled 
their labourers to pay dearly for their food? Let this fact 
answer. In 1795, the price for weaving a piece of 6-4 
cambric, was 33s. 3d.; in 1815, it was I4s.; in 1833, 5s. Gd. 
Did the price of wheat experience a corresponding reduction ? 
It is instructive to examine: in 1794, it was 5ls. 8d. per 
quarter; in 1814, it was 73s. Ild. per quarter; in 1833, it 
was 52s. 1ld. per quarter. From 1800 to 1819, the price 
averaged in France 42s. 10d. per quarter. In England, during 
the same period, it averaged 87s. 8d. per quarter. And in 1834, 
the price of wheat was 72” per cent. dearer in London 
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than in Paris. Surely, as yet we have evolved no cause for the 
protection of the landed interest at the expense of the aggre- 
gate interest of the commonwealth, 

But if no adequate reason appears for the impoverishment 
of the bulk of the community, in order to aggrandize the 
landlords, it is easy to trace the maleticent operation of 
‘‘ eorn-laws” in the affairs of commerce. Mr. W.R. Grey 
stated before a Parliamentary Committee, that on account of 
cheap food in Austria, Hungary, Naples, Switzerland, and in 
the north of Germany, cotton mills were being erected; that 
our customers would become our competitors. What is the 
feeling of all corn-exporting countries towards England at this 
moment? If we wade through the evidence adduced before 
the last Parliamentary Committee on shipping and commerce ; 
or if we ask Dr. Bowring, we shall find that they have an 
enmity against us for excluding their gram, and it will be 
strange if they do not adopt the dex talionis with regard to our 
manufactures. 

It may be contended that we cannot compete with foreigners 
in our own corn market. Why not?—They would have to 
pay expenses amounting to from Os, to 12s. per quarter on 
their corn before it was put up for sale. ‘ not that sum a 
sufficient protection for the home grower?’—True, that in 
some countries the labourers are the mere serfs of the soil.— 
But they eat, drmk, and are merry.—What are our rural 
pee lligh rents, and high rents alone, prevent our 
armers from growing, on all soils that ought to be in arable 
cultivation, wheat, as cheaply as it can be brought to 
England. If we look at the report of the Poor-law Com- 
missioners, we find, as in the eases of Lenham and East- 
bourne, the utmost agricultural distress, we find money 
borrowed to support the poor, but we find also that the 
landlord took as much for rent as would be required to pay 
for the labour of the whole cultivation of those places. The 
cause of agricultural distress is obvious. If farmers were 
povpnrone instead of distressed, there might be some plausi- 
jility in contending for the present system of monopoly, 
but such is not the fact. Prices must fluctuate as production 
varies; and as the landlords make the laws, they will in- 
variably be made for the landlord’s benefit, malgre his tenant 
or his tenant's customer. : 

Phe repeal of these laws of prohibition on unportation under 
a certain price would regulate and render uniform the prices 
in our market. Such was the case between the years 1773 
and 1791, wheat heing allowed to be imported into. this 
country when the price was at 48s., paying Gd, duty. This 
was deemed a period of agricultural prosperity, and exhibits 
a valuable lesson to the political economist with regard to this 
subject, ° 
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It is evident that the abolition of the corn-laws would in- 
duce foreigners to adopt a liberal policy towards the com- 
merce of this country.—Our shipping interest would be bene- 
fited.—Indeed we might as well raise a tax on the community 
equivalent to the over-charge we pay on our bread, and hand 
it over to the landed interest, as a bribe for the privilege of 
obtaining cheap bread from abroad, as continue in our present 
anomalous state. Nay, we had better pay the tax to them 
in a tangible and unquestionable shape, for the price of the 
loaf would be in statu guo; we should have better customers 
for our manufactures, and employ our shipping into the 
bargain. 

The unprejudiced mind of the politician, of the political 
economist, and of the philosopher, must arrive at the same 
conclusion on this subject. We are pre-eminent as a mercan- 
tile nation, as such we must stand or fall. We are losing 
in our productive capacity by the operation of these restrictive 
laws on our commerce. And shall we look to the heavens 
for direction, or mark the indicating finger of Providence 
on the surface of the earth ’—Shall we contemplate the angle 
of the world’s axis, and the phenomena of the seasons, with all 
the beautiful varieties of climate and soil, and not see in the 
whole a provision of an all-bountiful God for the dependence 
of one nation upon another for their respective peculiar pro- 
ductions? And if wars and chivalry have been the instru- 
ments in the hands of the ‘* Parent of good Almighty,” ought 
we not to rejoice, that commerce is superseding them, and 
that a circulation of humanity is to be kept up by its agency ? 
No, it is wjust to protect the landed interest of this country 
by a duty on the importation of foreign corn. The politician 
sees in it the first moulderings of a great nation; the econo- 
inist demonstrates its injurious tendency, and the philosopher 
deems it opposed to the obvious decrees of Providence. y 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ** CORN LAW RHYMBS.’ 
No. XIV. 


Ye wintry flowers whose pensive dyes 
Wake, where the summer’s lily sleeps ! 
Ye are like orphans in whose eyes 
Their low-laid mother’s beauty weeps. 
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Oh, not like stars, that come at eve 
Through dim clouds glimmering one by one, 
And teach the failing heart to grieve 
Because another day 1s gone! 

But like the hopes that linger yet 
Upon the grave of sorrow’s ‘love, 

And dare Affection to forget 

The form below, the soul “above : 

Or like the thoughts that bid despair 
Repose in faith on merey’s breast— 
Givers of wings! from toil and care 
To fly away, and be at rest 


No. XV. 


Lo, where the fuddled artisan 
Goes forth with dog and gun, 
Determined, like a gentleman, 
To kill and slay for fun! 
Tis Christmas, trustful redbreast ! 
Bid thrush and wren beware! 
Why may not he kill them or thee 


The squire may kill his hare. 


Llow like the squire J yon tilter stalks, 
With cock’d impatient gun ! 

Run, daughter, froin the frozen walks! 
Thou screaming mother, run! 

Fly, fly, too lovely goldfinch, 
“And bid thy mate beware ! ' 

Why may not he shoot her or thee ? 

The parson shoots his hare. 


Hark, squire! could’st thou the parson teach 
What thou to learn art loth, 
The saving word he yet might preach, 
Ere ruin teach ye both. 
Who sitteth there in judgment ? 
The brutal and the blind: 
While such as he teach bats to see, 
Truth labours for the wind. 


Embruted sloth makes toi! a brute, 
Unsoul'd alike are they ; 

The wood, the rill, to both are mute, 
The heavens to both are clay : 

But, God of snowy calmness, 
Enthron’d o’er vale and hill! 

Shall men, for fun, with dog and guy 
Thy sinless children kill: r 
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When wilt thou, British Artisan, 
Refuse to be an ape ? 

When wilt thou, English Gentleman, 
From thy own bonds escape ? 

No eyes have they for beauty, 
Who feed on hate and fear; 

The silent field, no joy can yield 
To hearts that will not hear, 


No. XVI, 


THe day was dark, save when the beam 
Of noon through darkness broke, 

In gloomy state, as in a dream, 
Beneath my orchard oak : 

Lo, splendour, like a spirit, came ! 
A shadow, like a tree ! 

While there | sat, and nam’d her name, 
Who once sat there with me, 


I started trom the seat in fear ; 
I look’d around in awe ; 
But saw no beauteous spirit near, 
Though all that was I saw ; 
The seat, the tree, where oft in tears 
She mourn’d her hopes o’erthrown, 
Her joys cut off in early years, 
Like gather'd flowers half-blown, 


Again the bud and breeze were met, 
But Mary did not come ; 

And e’en the rose, which she had set, 
Was fated ne'er to bloom ! 

The thrush proclaim’d in accents sweet 
That winter’s reign was o’er ; 

The biuebells throng’d around my feet, 
But Mary came no more. 


I think, I feel—but when will she 
Awake to thought again? 

No voice of comfort answers me ; 
But God does nought in vain : 

IIe wastes no flower, nor bud, nor leaf, 
Nor wind, nor cloud, nor wave; 

Aud will he waste the hope which grief 
Hath planted in the grave ? 


No. XVII, 


Like a rootless rose or lily ; 
Like a sad and life-long sigh ; 

Like a bird pursu’d and weary, 
Doom’d to flutter till it die; 
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The Signs of the Times. 


Laudless, restless, joyless, hopeless, 
Gasping still for bread and breath, 

To their graves by trouble hunted, 

Albion’s helots live for death. 


Tardy day of hoarded ruin! 
Wild Niagara of blood ! 
Coming sea of headlong millions, 
Vainly seeking work and food ! 
Why is famine reap’d for harvest ? 
Planted curses always grow : 
Where the plough makes want its symbol, 
Fools will gather as they sow. 





THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


Ever the human mind, dissatisfied or aspiring, has striven 
to overleap the boundaries of the present, and to gratify its 
longing after immortality, with the records of the past, and 
the secrets of the future. We stand between both, hedged in 
hy the narrow circle of time, upon whose confines we fume 
and fret. Discontented with the partial beams that pass to 
us from the things to come, and yet more perplexed by the 
doubtful glare that flashes upon us from the things that have 
been. History and prophecy have, therefore, in every age 
attracted the regard and most signally awakened the curi- 
osity of man. They have by turns kindled his proudest hopes, 
and called forth his basest fears; roused his noblest energies, 
and flattered his most grovelling weaknesses; fostered his 
best virtues, and incited his worst crimes; now exalting him 
above humanity—now debasing him below it. | 

Of the history of the past we are not about to treat. It is 
the purpose of this paper to make a slight survey of the 
present, and, without pretending to prophetic powers, to 
imquire what is the probable aspect of the future. 
__ It is very difficult to draw the character of our own times. 
he artist floats on with the stream, and cannot calculate its 
rapidity. His attention is so much occupied by the delights 
or the dangers immediately before him, that he cannot con- 
template the terrors, the grandeur, the loveliness, scattered 
over the entire scene. Probably he plays a part, however 
humble, and therefore insensibly invests with an undue splen- 
dour that peculiar underplot of the great drama in which he 
appears, rhe most astounding events come not altogether, 
nor are their effects visible at once; they appear in succession, 
= vom which, to the backward eye of history, is one pertect 
Whole, is beheld by the spectator at intervals, and in parts, 
and therefore seems to him distinct and unconnected. 
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Let us endeavour to forget for a moment that we are con- 
templating the features of the present ; let the reader imagine 
himself to be viewing the characteristics of a past age; let 
him forget the individuals, and regard only the mass. The 
records of the world present nothing like it. There is a stir, 
a restlessness, an agitation, throughout the yast chain of 
society. Men are abandoning old forms, old ideas, old pre- 
judices, and they have not yet accommodated themselves with 
new ones. It is the age of transition, and the tumult that we 
hear and see is occasioned by the conflict between the sup- 
orters of the old and the adyocates of the new order of things. 
The spirit of the times is peculiarly inquisitive: it requires a 
reason for every institution; it prys into every abuse; and it 
finds so much to condemn, that the only danger is, lest, in its 
anger that men should have been so long imposed upon and 
plundered, it may sweep away the good with the evil. Hence 
It is, that we see those who have profited by abuses leagued 
against the common enemy, and, resigning all minor 
differences, uniting in one ‘‘ holy alliance” to protect the 
wicked gains of each other, and stay the progress of opinions 
so fatal to their future hopes. Nor is this league confined to 
one nation; it is extended over all Europe. The tyrants in 
England, Spain, Portugal, France, and Russia make common 
cause. They sympathize with, they support, they encourage 
each other. The Wellingtons in England are banded with 
the Apostolicals in Spain, the Miguelites in Portugal, the 
despots of Austria and Prussia. The Protestant church of 
Great Britain, and the Catholic priesthood of the Peninsula, 
have forgotten their old enmities in their present dangers. 
They rally round despotism wherever it exists; they oppose 
the people and the people’s cause throughout Europe, because 
both alike dread the economical and reforming spirit of a 
popular government, and they know that the abuses by 
which they profit will not endure the scrutiny of reason and 
justice, 

But if the advocates of abuses be thus leagued on the one 
hand, the people are no less united on the other, Their 
sympathies are the same throughout Europe. Wherever they 
have a share in the legislature their inclinations are unequi- 
vocal, They feel that they have a common interest, and a 
common enemy; they know that they have too often shed 
each other’s blood for the sole advantage of their oppressors, 
and to rivet only the more closely the chains by which they 
are bound. Hence it is, that England and France have ceased 
to be foes. Both governments have passed into the hands of 
the people, who can be no longer persuaded that they are 
natural enemies, because they are neighbours. They have 
covenanted, not in a faithless treaty, but by the tacit wishes 
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and svinpathies of their inhabitants, to rival each other in the 
arts of peace, and in social happiness, and in free institutions 
which are essential to both. Nor is this goodwill limited to 
those two great nations. It subsists also among the people 
of the continental despotisms, who wait only the day of their 
not distant independence to join themselves to the solemn 
league and covenant of the liberal and the free. And the 
oppressors are conscious of the spirit that is abroad; they see 
the gathering storm, they are uneasy and anxious ; they are 
striving to stifle opinion and command the progress of know- 
ledge. Idiots! Would they rule the wind, or stay the march 
of the thunder cloud? Yet as well mught they strive to do 
these things as to sway the thoughts of men, or to build up a 
barrier against the onward movement of the human mind. 

A remarkable characteristic of the times is ¢he direction 
which its mind has taken. The stern reality has usurped the 
place of the false pictures of the imagmation. The disputes of 
scholars and antiquaries no longer attract the attention which 
is now devoted to the welfare of nations. ‘The sweetest strains 
of the poet are unheeded, unless he sings the evils of the corn 
laws, and novels themselves are neglected, unless they illus- 
trate political economy or treat of the utilitarian philosophy. 
Government has assumed the form of a science, and its vast 
importance to every individual in the state has given to it such 
a preponderance in public estimation that all other sciences 
wnd polite literature itself have bowed before it. This setting 
of the tide of public taste cannot be mistaken, It is evident in 
every periodical. Archbishops treat of it in penny papers fer 
the people; ladies write books upon it for children ; the news- 
papers teem with it; and those magazines enjoy the greatest 
patronage which present the most of it. We may anticipate 
one good effect from this, whatever may be its attendant evils, 
it will teach the people ¢o think, which they have seldom, and 
for themselves, which they have never done. 

An ingenious writer in the Edinburgh Review, a short time 
ago treated of this peculiar aspect of the times, in a paper the 
object of which was to prove that an inquiring age was an 
unhappy one; that, in fact, ignorance is bliss, and an implicit 
faith in rulers and teachers the highest state of earthly felicity. 
It was a strange theory, and most strangely enforced, but if his 
arguimeuts failed to satisty the reason, they sugested many 
novel and serious thoughts. The fallaey which all who read 
that article felt that it involved, though they could not at once 
diseover it, seems to have lurked in a doubtful definition of 
ha yma. he conceiving it consists in a kind of mental torpor, 
void alike of pleasure and pain, whereas it lies rather in the 


proper activity and employment of all the mental and bodily 
faculties with which we arp gifted. He assumed that a man 
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reading a newspaper or the Penny Magazine, is not so happy 
as the boor who drinks beer in a bowling-green, or dances to 
a crazed fiddle in a beer-shop; that the mechanic excited by 
the debates in Parliament, is a miserable being compared with 
the wrestler or the cudgel player. But the former is surely a 
superior creature compared with the latter; he better fulfils 
the purposes of existence, and, if he be more sensible of pain, 
his pleasures are multiplied an hundred fold, not only in 
number but in degree. 

But there is another feature of the times, less pleasing 
though no Jess striking, admitted indeed and deplored by the 
most talented publication of the party supported by and sup- 
porting abuses: | mean, the exclustveness of the aristocracy, 
so admirably deprecated in a recent number of Slackwood's 
Magazine. But the evil consequences of this are seen rather 
in the indirect effect of example than in any direct influence 
which it has upon society; for the aristocracy, properly so 
‘alled, are not sufficiently numerous, and are too much retired 
from the multitudes that make up the world to excite in them 
any sense of humiliation or contempt. Biaekwood has attri- 
buted this characteristic of the highest classes to an over- 
weening pride. But I am inclined to believe that it has 
arisen from a less despicable cause. [| should rather suppose 
it to be the consequence of extended wealth and knowledge. 
Formerly the aristocracy engrossed both. They then needed 
no artificial distinctions ; but of late, education, and commerce 
have made it very diffeult to know a peer from a merchant. 
Henee the growing exelusiveness of the highest classes ; hence 
the origin of the freemasonry by which they endeavour to keep 
their order uncontaminated by the presence of the base born. 
They think that the coarse pottery of human clay, however gilded, 
is not fitto associate with the porcelain of which they are framed. 

Their conduct, as I have said, would be of little conse- 
quence, but that the example is fatally followed by every other 
rank of society, even by the lowest. We are divided and sub- 
divided into an infinite number of sets and circles, one soaring 
above another in a multitude of gyrations, according to a 
capricious estimate of things unworthy of esteem. It is every 
body’s object, the great duty of existence, to advance from his 
own circle to that above him. Thus we live in the future, not 
in the present. No friendships are contracted, because all 
hope to move in time to another sphere, and it is felt that the 
most certain bar to admission into the circle above, is an 
intimacy with one moving in the circle below ; and as all are 
candidates for promotion, all agree in keeping aloof from all 
the rest. 

But is the middle class more calm, more contented? No. 
Well has the able author of England and America termed it 
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the uneasy class. It is sensible of some oppression which it 
strives to throw off; but it knows not what it is. It aims at 
some distant object which it cannot describe. It complains of 
abuses and evils, to which it cannot, or dare not apply the 
remedy. Its wishes are evident, but it wants either wisdom 
or courage to gratify them. It shrinks from the consequences 
of its awakened energies. Like the blind, when the blessing of 
sight is given to them, it is pained by the very novelty of its 
feelings; it cannot distinguish the relative forms and colours 
of things. It is for a while bewildered, instead of assisted, 
and almost imagines that it can walk about in its former dark- 
ness more readily than with the light that has beamed upon it. 
It is affected by a thousand vague hopes and foolish fears. [t 
presents an extraordinary intermixture of new notions and old 
prejudices, reason and folly, liberality and meanness, pride 
and slavishness ; greatness in thought, littleness in action ; 
undue confidence and foolish hesitation ; a love of truth in the 
theory—a dread of it in the practice; a knowledge of the 
right and the doing of the wrong; abject superstition and 
absolute scepticism ; the consciousness of a giant’s strength, 
and the cunning of a dwarf’s weakness. For the middle 
classes also this is the age of transition. They are passing 
from servitude to freedom; from ignorance to knowledge; 
from being nothing in the state to be almost every thing ; and 
hence the extremes of the new and the old order of thought ; 
hence the contrariety of character; hence the anomalies which 
alarm many and startle all observers. 

At first it seems strange that any of this great division of 
society should be found to aid their own oppressors, to rivet their 
own chains, and, as it were, offer their purses to the plun- 
derers; that any should, as we have daily experience, oppose 
the gift of freedom, and sincerely fight the battles of their 
enemies against themselves. It is natural enough that those 
who hold unjust privileges and profits should war to the death 
to maintain them; but it is most unnatural, that they at 
whose expense these things are enjoyed, should not only 
consent to give them, but aid the intruders in plundering and 
subjecting their neighbours. Yet is this anomaly explained 
by the peeuliar character of the ave. The old, who love old 
things from prejudice and habit,—the ignorant, of eourse,—the 
selfish, who look only to their own immediate interests in the 
gratification of wealthy customers or influential friends; they 
who cannot, and they who will not think, are yet abounding. 
Add to these that numerous crowd who are content to be slaves 
to those above them, that they may be tyrants to those below, 
and the no less appalling phalanx of the selfish and the proud 
who can understand nothing but in its relation to self; who 
centre all good in personal good; who ean view the mass of 
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men only as machines made for their will and pleasure, and 
the many as existing only for the benefit of the few. Another 
generation, and this species of the class we are viewing will be 
no more, or, at least, the advanced knowledge of the commu. 
nity will shame them into silence. That this hope is not ill- 
founded, we may be assured by the wonderful efforts w hich 
the middle classes have made during the last ten years to 
shake from them the fetters of pre indie e; when we reflect how 
much unmeaning words have lost their influence with them ; 
how much their reason has prevailed over their imaginations, 
and, consequently, how the bait which greedy cunning for- 
merly set for ignorance has now lost most of its attractions. 
Turn we to the third and last grand division of society. The 
working classes exhibit the same phenomena as those we have 
just contemplated. They also are beginning, as it were, to 
live—to live for all purposes beyond those of mere animal 
existence. They have a mind, and it isa great step gained 
that they know it. That mind is assuming a character, 
pleasing to the philanthropist, terrifying to the tyrant, and to 
those who have meron in the spoils of nations. Indivi- 
dually, the working people are of little importance; collee- 
tively, they are a gri and and imposing spectacle. Edward IV. 
addressed’ them when in rebellion, as ‘‘ simple people who 
know nothing of state affairs,’— their bitterest enemy would 
not now presume thus to speak of them. They also have 
learned the secret of their strength, that they are something 
in the state. They have discovered, ‘that they also have rights 
as men, rights as citizens; that without them society could 
not exist, and therefore that they deserve the respect and 
regard of society; that they are not the slaves of their em- 
ployers ; that service is a mutual agreement for a mutual 
advantage ; that the obligation is reciprocal; that both are 
men, and in the eye of the law should have equal respect, 
equal protection, and equal privileges. The mental character 
of this class is peculiar. It has taken its tone and hue from 
the circumstances amid which it has been called into exist- 
ence. It is coarse, but vigorous ; energetic, but plain spoken ; 
resolute, but generous; erring often, but open to conviction. 
It has none of the affectation of the hichest, none of the half 
refinement of the middle class ; its thoughts, its opinions, its 
feelings, its wishes, are expressed in plain and forcible lan- 
guage, without disguise,—without even a consciousness of 
offence. The protest from the working men of Sheffield 
against the doctrines of the benevolent but inistaken Owen, 
the addresses of the Trades’ Unions, sufficiently prove the cor- 
rectness of this estimate. It has more of nature than the mind 
of the other classes; it'is more honest, more generous. It 
certainly forms an opinion hastily, but it does not cling to it 
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with obstinacy from a false pride, like the middle, nor profess 
what it does not think, like the upper class. Its errors, and 
they are many, are the result of a want of intelligence; they 
are never fraudful. What it does, it does effectually. It 
concentrates all its energies to attain its object; and withal 
there is a good temper, a moderation, a stern sense of justice, 
which does not always distinguish those whose intelligence jis 
far greater. 

Perhaps some of my readers will smile incredulously at this 
portraiture of the collective mind of the working classes ;_ they 
will point triumphantly to the French revolution and other 
historical records of popular phrenzy. But the people of that 
day had not a mind. They were mere animals, and they acted 
as such. Their rulers had kept them in awful ignorance and 
most abject servitude, and it is not wonderful that when they 
had power they should abuse it. But since that era there has 
been a publie mind ; the press has been busy, the schoolmaster 
has been abroad, the people have learned that they are human 
beings, because they have been treated somewhat as_ such, 
and they have comported themselves accordingly. Three or 
four centuries ago scarcely a year passed without an open 
rebellion in this country, now it is a thing almost unknown. 
Forty years ago the brutal populace bathed France in blood ; 
in our own day the scene of a revolution has been acted again 
in the same theatre, and not a life was wantonly wasted, nor in 
a single instance was the sacred right of property violated. 
And why this contrast?) The working classes are men now, 
they were brutes then. 

That this great division of the collective mind is rapidly 
advancing, none can doubt; and not only is it on its BR 
here, but throughout the whole of Europe. It is unfortunate 
that this should have occurred at a time when peculiar cireum- 
stances have depressed the physical condition of the working 
classes ; for the very improvement of their mental state makes 
their distresses the more painful, and may urge them to try 
experiments which, in their cooler moments, they would 
studiously have shunned. Such are the Trades’ Unions, once 
so formidable, the offspring and the avengers of past bad 
governments. These associations remarkably illustrate the 
above view of this division of our national mind. A union of 
so vast a multitude to obtain their end by peaceful means is an 
evidence of an advanced state of knowledge and civilization, 

° P So 
which is further confirmed by the speeches and addresses that 
proceeded from its members, The object for which they 
combined, namely, to raise wages, proves that they have not 
attained that point in mental cultivation which marks the 
utilitarian, properly so called, when the inind dwells not alone 
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on the promise of present good, but caluly ealeulates con- 
sequences and determines whethe ‘r the total sun of happiness is 
likely to be increé ased or diminished by the proposed measure. 

But errors of this sort are not peculiar to the class Lam 
surveying. They are not unfrequent among those who ee 
themselves so infinitely superior. The remedy for the evil 1 
education, and it should be applied without delay. The Satiite 

cannot be now kept in ignorance, and as they will learn some- 
ine, it is desirable that they should be properly taught. 
And here I would invite the attention of the reader to a re flec- 
tion which has of late often occurred to me. By the Reform 
Bill the working classes are almost, if not entirely, exeluded 
from the elective franchise. A line is thus drawn between 
them and the rest of the community. May this not lead them 
to think that their interests also are distinet from those of the 
rest of the community; that having different rights, they 
ought to have different objects? Besides, all power has now 
passed into the hands of the middle class, and I much fear that 
there is less sympathy in that class with the wants and Ms elings 
of those below it than there is amongst the highest. I doubt 
whether the nobleman is not much more solicitous for the 
welfare of the labourer than is the tradesman, perhaps from 
the predominance of that singular feature in our society which 
induces those who are strivine to advance to spurn their Imme- 
diate inferiors, that they may prove beyond question that they 
are inferiors. It seems to me highly desirable, n: ly, necessary 
for the future peace and security of socie ty, that a portion of 
the working class should be admitted to the enjoyment of the 
elective fr anchise under some well digested restrictions, were 
it only to take from them the present invidious distinetion, and 
make a safe ‘ty valve through which excited feelings may escape. 
Besides, the middle class, if it finds it unnec cessary for its own 
purposes to court the w orking class, may be inclined to legislate 
too much for its own peculiar interests. This uot altogether 
imaginary danger would be avoided by creating such a body 
of electors among the labouring class as should compel its 
superiors not to forget that it has rights to preserve and wants 
to be satisfied. 

Thus, from the surface to the centre of society, all is agitation. 
Though there is not a tr ace of a storm, not so much as the 
cloud no bigger than a man’s hand at present visible, yet there 
is a ground swell which we all feel, a rolling and a tossing’, 
& waving to and fro, a restlessness, an uneasiness from the 
highest to the lowest, which indicates the seeret presence of 
‘ome mighty but invisible a oment. What means this comino- 
tion? What does it portend ? May it not be the be ginning of the 
great and mortal str ugele between the old and the new elements 
of power, between mind on the one part, and wealth and 
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hereditary privilege on the other? The natural sources of 
power are talent and virtue. Formerly the wealthy and the 
noble monopolized the former, if not the latter ; but now it is 
not so; they are found in every class and station, without any 
reference to the accidental advantages of birth or good fortune, 
Nature is therefore striving for the mastery over prejudice ; the 
old powers retreat with reluctance, and hence the trembling of 
whieh we are sensible, though it would be dificult to point to 
any one spot and say, “ Lo, here it is!” 

Yet are there bright hopes of the future. Like the sea 
which is freshened by the very storm that vexes it, society will 
come forth with redoubled vigour and renewed health from 
the agitation which we now witness; like goodly wine it will 
be refined by fermentation, and then it will be purer and brighter 
than it was ever before. Ours is the age of transition. We 
see the dangers and difficulties of the change without reaping 
its benefits, but it is not the less our duty to assist its progress 
and hasten the march of events so big with blessings to gene- 
rations yet to come. What obstacles there may be between 
mankind and the goal to which their wishes and their steps are 
directed, what backslidings may delay the time of triumph, 
what errors too much ardor or too little knowledge may have 
in store for us, it is impossible to prophesy. But the victory, 
if distant, is certain. Right will assuredly prevail over might. 
Nature will assert her prerogative ; society will be set upon 
its proper and natural basis, and then, and not till then, may 
we expect to see governments framed for the good of the many, 
not for the immunity and benefit of the few, and the sole end 
of every law and every institution the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number, 


Taunton. E. W. B. 





SPECIMENS OF ITALIAN POETS, 
BY THE TRANSLATOR OF “ HECTOR FIERAMOSCA.” 
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No. I. 
MANZONI.* 
“ S’ode a destra uno squillo di tromba, &c., &e.”” 
A rrumprt’s blast on the right is heard, 
On the left a startling blast replies ; 
Re-echoes the earth, and crush’d is the sward 


Neath the tramp of the horse, and the infantry’s throng ; 
Here a gay pennon flutters and flies ; 


-_* en , . 
Car Phe ‘ovowing poem is introduced by the author in his Tragedy of “Count 
armagnoia, after the manner of the choruses of the ancient Greek Dram 


lhe subject 1 the Battle of Maclodio, forming part of the action of the above 
mentioned Tragedy, and which battle was fought in the 15th century between the 
Milanese and Venetian States, : 
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There to and fro waves a standard (i play’d— 
Hah! See that war-troop, for bati.c arr: yd, 
To encounter another comes rushing uloug 

The short space has vanish’d that kept them apart ; 
Now weapon meets weapon with horrible clash, 
And fiercely they're plunged i the enemy’s heart, 
And the blood gushes out, whilst blows are renewed. 


But who are the ‘se foes ?—what stranger the lash 
) ; Of warfare inflicts on these beautiful lauds ? 
| And which is he, who, to die where he stands, 
Or hberty guin for his country, has vowed ? 
Of one nation are all—one language they speak— 
| By a foreigner ali would as brothers be viewed — 
dl lineage the ‘y own—one family Inuke— 
Tis heard j in their voice—on their countenance beams. 
This earth, now gory and clotted with blood, 
This earth with he ier fruits has nourished them all— 
. F’en Nature encircles them, as with a wall, 
3 By the mountainous Alps, and the ocean’s wide streams. 
. Alas! and who was the first to draw 
1 His impious weapon a brother to slay ? 
7 Oh, horrid thought ! Of this conflict of woe 
The damnable cause—oh, what can it be ? 
. They know not the cause—no object have they, 
| In the mutual barbarous slaughter, but ¢rade— 
" They are sold to a leader—a leader that’s pail; * 
Nor aught of the cause of the war care to see. 
: Oh, misery! Have they no virtuous wives— 
y No afiectionate mothers—these obstinate foes ? 
, Then, why do not they, if they risk their own lives, 
dl Drag their dear ones by force from the infamous field ? 
f And the aged, who look to the tomb for repose, 
Whose thoughts and affections are wedded to peace, 
Ah! why do not ¢hey, this mad fury to cease, 
Persuade them ?—Such e loguence must make them y ield, 
i As the cottager sometimes reclines at the door 
Of his quiet abode, and with indolent stare 
Marks the tempest afar off its hail fiercely pour 
Upon fields and green meadows which he has not till’d, 
So the man, who “the dangers and terrors of war 
From a distance in perfect sec urity views, 
May be heard of sack’d cities to speak of ‘the news, 
And number the thousands of fellow-men killed. 
See there those infants who breathlessly dwell 
On maternal instruction so fondly bestowed !— 
Words of scorn they are learning—the names lisp and spell 
Of foes that some day by their hunds may be slain. 
And this bright crowd of beauties—how vain, how proud 
nt oT 
.. alt 1 ea to the military custom of those times, ange 79 nares _ 
re hee tia onan carried on by woryeagey./ leaders, ondo asco teen 
e hee of out to hire with the troops under their command to any gove 
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Of the jewels and pearls which their persons adorn ! 
Yet those baubles by husband or lover were torn 
From the wives of wrete ‘hes who anguished have been ! 

Woe '—Woe !'—The land far and wide 
Already is covered with woun ided and dying— 

Of blood the whole plain ts one crimson Nideus 

The fury’s redoubled, the shouting increased— 

Ah! ove rank is broken! What hope, save im flying, 
Where vigour ts lost, and discipline gone ? 
Despairing to conquer, they deem thei ar task done— 
That instinet, the love of their lives, has not ceaved. 

As clouds of light chaff, by the wind blown away 
From the winnow, are scatter’d and spread thro’ the air, 
So the panic-struck hosts from the dreadful affray 
In headlong retreat rush over the plains, 

But fresh and fierce troops from an ambush appear, 
The remains of the routed in haste to pursue— 

They hotly press on; whilst the flying anew 

Hear the much dreaded horse as it fast on them eains. 

Trembling they drop at the feet of their foes— 
Surrender their arms, and mercy intreat, 

The cries of the wounded, the dyi ing man’s woes, 
By victory’s turbulent clamours are drowned, 

A courier takes horse—leaps into Ins seat — 
Receives a despatch—gallops out of the crowd— 
A lash and a spur—his steed tears up the road— 
And each village he passes is roused by the sound, 

Wherefore do all on the public highw: uy 

From their houses and fields so anxiously run? 
And each to his neighbour so eagerly say 

‘What joyful news bears he ?”— Ye ask it in vain, 
Ye know whence he’s come, we" whither he’s gone ; 
And hope ye that tidings of gladness he te ils? 

Hear the horrible tidings! They speak of the yells 
Of brothers just murdered by brothers for gain! 

Around me loud shouts of festivity rise ; 

Ev'ry church is adorned ; and the chaunting within 
Of hy mas and of praises ascends to the skies, 

From homicide hearts—hearts that Heaven abhors. 
Meanwhile, from the crest of the Alps may be seen 
Gazing downward to view the remains of the fight, 
The stranger, who reckous with savage de heht 

The numbers of brave men just slain im the wars. 

Haste! fill up your rauks by the last battle thinn’d— 

Your triumphs, rejoic ings, and galas suspend— 
Let your banners again be unfurled to the wind, 
The foreign invader descends—he is here ! 
Your forces now weakeu'd, with weariness bend, 
‘Tis for this he has come, when he knows you must yield ; 
And marching his army to that very field 
Where your bre thren have perts sh’d, he waits for you there! 

Land! whose confines so narrow were deemed 

That thy children within them | in peace would not live, 
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Fatal Land !—It ever has seemed 

Heaven's judgment to wake thee a foreigners prey. 

A foe, to whom no ofleace thou didst give, 

At thy banquets insultingly sits himself down, 

And reaping where thy FooLisu children have sown, 

From thy sovereign’s hand plucks the sceptre away. 
And roonisu the foe! was happiness e’er 

Totyrant, oppressor, or murderer given ? 

No! ’Tis not the vanqaish’d alone sheds the tear ; 

For saduess soon follows a conqueror’s Joy. 

Not always, tis true, does the vengeance of Heav'’n 

In the midst of his haughty career strike him low ; 

But it marks, awaits, and watches him too, 

And clutches his soul as he breathes his last sigh ! 
Created all in the image of God, 

All children by ove great mercy crown'd, 

Where’er on earth we may have our abode, 

Where’er the blest breath of life inhale, 

Brethren we are—by one tie bound, 

Accurst be he who would break that tie— 

Who oppresses the weak with tyrauny— 

Who makes one immortal spirit bewail ! 





THE LONDON REVIEW 
VETSUS 
The British BWrama. 


Turre are few subjects on which the innumerable members 
of the press are unanimous. When this is the case, it is yet 
more extraordinary to find them remain so. Amidst all their 
conflicting interests, passions, prejudices and judgments, there 
must be good grounds for assuming the subject to be of some 
unportance which can reconcile such jarring elements, and in- 
duce one opinion, not merely “going the rounds of the 
papers,” but strongly advocated on every fresh occasion, In 
this position, and for its ‘soul’s cause,” stands the genius of 
the British Drama. It has long stood thus; forlorn and a 
wreck, it is true; an insulted exile from the gasseous shop of 
the unjustified national theatres, as from the justified pub- 
lishers ; yet still, by the energy of a few individuals, and the 
constant efforts of the press—especially the stamped press—it 
has stood an obscured monument of impassioned fortitude, 

like blind Orion hungering for the dawn.” The unanimity 
of opinion and purpose, however, is at length broken We 
must be consoled and content with the wonder that it has 
lasted so long. It was too much to expect it could endure 
for ever, Alone, and clad in the severe garb of philosophy, 
equally armed and adorned with classical style and quotation, 
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the look profound, the tone moral and seriously respectable, 
the instances apt, the reasons still more apt than the in- 
stances — the theory minute to a hair, and of the same 
breadth—the major: proposition contemptuous—the minor 
caustic—the conclusion denunciatory and dammnatory down- 
vight—a ‘foolish gentleman,’ who has been admitted into the 
London Review, marehes forward to prove that the age is be- 
coming too refined to tolerate the vulgarity of genwine dramatic 
representation ! 

‘This is indeed an exception to the principle, purpose, and 
otherwise unanimous voice of the time. It might have been 
passed over as a hasty individuality ; but, in some connections, 
such individualities assume disproportionate importance. We 
might have inferred, had we not known better, that it had been 
the resolute and adinitted purpose of the London Review to 
drive back the tide of things, in morals as well as in poetry; but 
the London Review is a great reformer! Jlowbeit the attempt 
is made. Alone, and sharp in furtive glances, conscious of 
temerity, vet inflaicd with its vain purpose,—the form saltant 
—ihe small paws ardent— the whiskers splenetic to a hair-- 
the tail restless and elaborately narrow—the nose dissentient, 
and the tone a squeak—from this mountain issues a mouse! 

Now, weare, of course, well aware that ‘* instances have been 
known,” when an individual being perfectly right, and per- 
sisting in advocating his cause, has been violently opposed by 
the vast majority of his time, snecred at, hunted, hooted after, 
and knocked down ; reviled, spit upon, tormented, and sent to 
heaven. We are of opinion that such facts—and rejoice, as 
far as the immunity from physical martyrdom is concerned— 
are by no means applicable to the anti-dramatic critic or 
erities of the London Review. But as the thing goes on, 
‘from inch to inch ascendant,” and may eventually rise for 8 
(ime so as to become rather mischievous by perseverance, and 
on the authority of this otherwise powerfully written work, it 
becomes a duty to throw one’s mite into the opposite scale. 
It will be the business, therefore, of the present paper, to show 
some reasons for thinking that the anti-dramatic critics of this 
Review, know nothing at all about the matter; that they have 
not read the authors they fret over—that they have not under- 
stood what they have ventured to quote from them—that they 
have no feeling for unpolished power, but only for elaborate 
littleness ; that they are cireumseribed in imagination, there- 
fore in sympathy, therefore in judement—that they have no 
abstract afinity with the deepest emotions of human nature— 
a soul for true art, and finally, that instead of ‘* beating down 
Satan under their feet,” they are doing their utmost to maintain 
conventional hy WCTISY in morals, weakness in practical conduct, 
and mechanica vulgarity in taste; all of which directly con 
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tribute to debase society, to generate a stagnant corruption in 
knowledge and happiness, and to retard the progress of the 
species. 

The London Review, as a work, does not consider itself re- 
sponsible for individual opinions. {ts writers all aflix signa- 
tures to their several papers. The Examiner, the Atheneum, 
Mr. Roebuck, and others, have made this distinetion in 
disagreeing with any par sitdiaall uv views and props ositions which 
they. considered erroneous. A similar distinction is to be under- 
stood in the present case. There is some danger, however, that 
the London Review will become implicated in the views taken 
by particular writers of the Drama, the Theatres, and the Fine 
Arts generally, because there is not only a separate article of 
the kind to which we allude, in every number of the work, 
but a similar tone among other of its writers , whenever they 
discuss such subjects. We sincere ly trust, that the conductors 
of awork which contains articles in every number, of a mas- 
terly character, such as could only proceed from minds of the 
highest order in their several departments, will immediately 
turn a serious eye to the subject in question (equally important 
by its influence, when pro yperly exercised on the public mind 
and feelings, with the subjects to which they devote their best 
powers) the method of treating which is essentially unphilo- 
sophical and vulgar, and inconsistent with the profesed spirit 
an purpose of the London Review. 

We shall commence with No. Lil, Art. [}. entitled ** Lamb's 
Specimens of English Dramatic Poets,” being an article at 
the book, at the old dramatists collectively, and at modern 
dramatic representations in general. Beginning with sundry 
remarks on Lamb’s character, the reviewer says— 


The greatest vatural talents, when by any accident contined toa 
harrow und exclusive field of observation, must be weakened, and 
perhaps perverted,” 


On the contrary, they are strengthened, as far as that parti- 
cular field is concerned, and confirmed in their course, which 
widens as they advance. The greatest natural talents, if they 
have any means of developement and vent, can never be confine i 
to a narrow field, but only the smallest natural talents. The 
latter being exactly the reviewer’s case with reference to the 
present subject, he iscompelled ‘by accident” to narrow the 
field to hisown mind. Was it accident that occasioned Charles 
Lamb to devote himself to the old Dramatists, or natural 
sympathy and the greatest talents? ‘The same question may be 
asked concerning Lamb’salmost equally ‘‘narrow and exclusive” 
devotion to the old masters in painting? Moreover, what are 
we to think of the critic who considers the study of the Eliza- 
bethian dramatists and the old masters of painting ‘a narrow 
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and exclusive field?” Do not the two combine nearly all the 
best that has Aitherto existed in this round world, and tor much 
of which we must always go back to them until we can create 
it for ourselves? 

After the foregoing ‘* axiom” the reviewer adds,— 

“This is the inevitable lot of such partial amateurs in literature as 
Mr, Lamb.” 


A lot, we are venturesome enough to declare, highly prefer- 
able to that of the professional practitioners of general litera- 
ture—not a few among whom, having a “ feeling beyond,” but 
would gladly make the exchange. 

«That he possessed a quick sensibility, a vivid imagination, and 
powers of expression of no ordinary description, will be evident to 
any tolerably good judge of these qualities, even wpon a@ cursory exami- 
nation of his essays and criticisms, His style is cast 1n the mould of 
Addison's, modernised to that of our best magazines.” 


It seems rather difticult to understand how even such an in- 
tolerably bad judge of sensibility and imagination, even upon a 
cursory examination, could have uttered such an absurdity as 
the last sentence. Either his reading of Addison must have 
been as cursory as of Lamb, or he must be uniquely deficient 
in the faculty of comparison. Perhaps the remark, like many 


others of this reviewer, originated in a deficiency both of 
nature and of acquired knowledge. Lamb is altogether as 
unlike Addison, as Montaigne is to Racine, or an illuminated 
vellum to a finished line engraving. 

We agree with the remarks about Lamb's “nationality,” 
meaning thereby that ‘ he was a thorough Englishman of three 
hundred years ago, doomed to live in an age with which he 
appears to have had little in common.”—‘* He was in fact,” 
(query, Nnagination ?) says the reviewer, ‘a professed playgoer 
of the time of Shakspeare and Heywood.’ —‘ The prose and 
poetry of his life were exactly of the same antiquity.” Exactly 
so; and by no means in the mould of Addison, Pope, and the 
hest modern magazines. 


“We are about to rouse the indignation of Mr. Lamb's brethren in 
taste ; but we hope, when the first ebullition is over, they will listen to 
our reasons.” 

Men of that ilk” are not the creatures of “ first ebullitions, 
they are men of continuity, and despise the mere coup de thédtre 
which is the vulgar mania of the quasi-admirers of the Drama. 
Phat they will listen to the reviewer's reasons, he need not 
doubt. They will also vive theirs, to which it is hoped the 
couduetors of the Review will listen, 

; Phe reviewer “opens” in fulfilment of his promise, by ™- 
orming us that ‘Shakspeare proceeded upon an essentially 
wrong plan, 
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He commences his schedule in these memorable words,— 


“Jn Shakspeare’s works there is such a profusion of beauty’ — 
(is it possible!) ‘the bursts of genius are so frequent’—(mem !) 
“the glow of life which pervades even the most defective parts, is so 
attractive’—(do you really think so?) ‘that we completely forget the 
essentially wrong plan upon which he proceeded, and the total negli- 
gence and unconcern with which he gave himself up to the spontaneous 
impulses of his wonderful mind.” 


If by the use of the term ‘‘ plan,” the reviewer had meant to 
say that the construction of a great many of Shakspeare’s 


plays was very bad; that, in consequence of his giving himself 


up to spontaneous impulses, and frequently introducing scenes 
which have little or nothing at all to do with the subject and 
conduct of the plot, such plays are wrong as works of art, we 
should have agreed with him. But as he talks of the ‘* essen- 
tially wrong plan,” we are bound to say, either that he does not 
know the distinctions between art and nature, or does not 
understand the depth and compass of the term he employs. 
Shakspeare’s spontaneous impulses were always essentially 
right, but continually outraged all the best and worst rules of 
art. Moreover, if it be true that the poet by his ‘* glow of 
life,” &e. makes the eritic ‘‘ completely forget the essentially 
wrong plan,” the magnitude of the offence to art cannot occasion 
this ‘*small particular” any degree of pain worth mentioning. 

The next sentence, however, shows features of a different 
“cast” and expression. 


* But no poet inferior to him could follow that path with success ;” 
(7. ¢. the success of essential wrong ;) ‘uo genius below his could 
employ the external forms of the style prevalent in those days, espect- 
ally on the theatre” (the style on the theatre !), “and still retain the 
splendour of native beauty.” (The equivocal use of the term * native” 
prevents our exposing another absurdity. Does it mean natural, 
Original, essential, or English ?) 


So then it appears, after all, that Shakspeare’s “ essentially 
wrong plan” was in his * style!” The forins of his mind were 
expressed by external images and sigus of an_ essentially 
wrong plan, in which his contemporaries were not equally 
successful, because they did not possess equal genius ! We 
should not have thought it worth while to object to this 
writer's choice of words, as well as ‘* blundering and confused ” 
sentences, but that he evidently considers himself a master of 
style and diction. : 


The essential and pervading evil of the dramatic compositions at 
that period’ (the time of Shakspeare) ¢ was all over Europe the same.’ 
It rot be described in a few words ; it was an unnatural and absurd 
style,’ 
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We will cease, for atime, our comments on the peeriiee 
of this professor of style and diction, and leave hin to his own 
inevitable nonsense. 

“By style we understand the habitual manner of clothing our 
fas 6 in images; and the peculiar selection of traits and linea- 
ments which an author makes from the objects, whether material, 
sentimental, or conceptioual, which he proposes to convey to other 
minds. There is a perplexing inaccuracy in confounding style with 
diction. The appropriateness of the words is, of course, of great 
importance: the avoidance of superfluities in the expression, the 
luminous arrangement of the sentences, the right distribution of 
their different parts—all this constitutes an art of very great import- 
ance in every department of eloquence. But sfyle, though it may 
be improved, cannot be taught. It is a part of character; the express 
image of the mind’s own mode of conceiving things: and the very 
existence of style presupposes a natural power of the mind, which 
makes it a living mirror—a mirror that must not only reflect various 
parts of visible and invisible nature, of the material and intellectual 
creation, but must also give to the reflection a new, a peculiar life: 
a life derived from human uatare, and closely related to humanity, 
Diction, on the contrary, is an affair of accident and habit. Style 
and diction, in fact, are so totally distinct, that a true plilologist will 
not uafrequently have to admire the former, in spite of the latter, 
We remember a remarkable instance in Tertullian. His diction 
is barbarous, blundering, confused ; yet few writers will be found 
to come up to him in the vigour and Ife of his style. 

* But though good style must have its foundation in a natural 
power, bad style may, and frequently is, the result of bad taste 
become fashion, The mind’s eye is liable to be impared by imitation: 
the intellectual squinting is indeed more easily caught than the 
external.” 

Probably so; but we shall do our best to prevent your influ- 
ence. ‘The attempt to show that Shakspeare’s habitual method 
of clothing his thoughts in mages was an essentially wrong plan, 
doesnot manifest the best possible taste, knowledge, or modesty. 
We first find the sins of the old dramatists consisting entirely 
in “an wenatural and absurd style ;” then it is declared that 
‘* style, though it may be improved, cannot be taught ;” that 
‘‘it is a part of character ; the express image of the mind’s 
own mode of conceiving things,” and that its very existence 
presupposes a natural power, &e.” In the next paragraph 
all this is to be set aside, in the present case, by the equivoca- 
tion (the imperfect and rather ugly grammar, is — 
owing to a mere oversight of the printer, &e.) that “ though 
good style must have its foundation in a natural power, 
bad style may, and frequently is, the result of bad taste be- 
come fashion.” Or is the reviewer quibbling between a style 
taught, and # style caught, as though the terms were not 
equally peo both to good and bad style? Either of 
them may be taught or caught to a certain imitative degree; 
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but the style that is voluntarily and ardently acquired, or that 
which comes most readily to an individual, is his natural style, 
and probably the best for hun, wheiher good or bad. What 
the reviewer endeavours to express about style and diction, is 
true enough in the main; but not by his showing, nor with his 
ap lication. If Shakspeare and the rest of the old dramatists 
td not write in a style natural to them, what class of men ever 
did? His great contemporaries did not imitate Shakspeare ; 
they occasionally borrowed situations from his plays, as he 
from others, but the filling up was their own; they were not 
taught, neither did they catch his tuted/ectual squint '/—he was 
only one among them at that time, as the reviewer would have 
known if he had ever enlarged his mind with the reverential 
study of Chapman, Webster, &c. But why should we wish 
such potent spirits as these,— 
“To add to your dead calm, a breath? 

For those arm’d Angels, that in spite of Death 

Inspie’d these flowers that wrought this poet's wreath, 

Shall keep it ever—poesy’s steepest star! 

* # ¥ 

Strength needs no friend’s trust—strength your foes defeats, 

Retire to strength then, of eternal things, 

And you're eternal ;—for our knowing springs 

Flow into those things that we truly kuow, 

Which, being eternal, we are render’d so,” 


* “« 


€ ‘hapman. 


We remember a passage in Webster's dedication to his fine 
tragedy of Vittoria Corombona, which may not be inapplicable. 


* Detraction is the sworn friend to ignorance: for mine own part, 
I have ever truly cherished my good opinion of other men’s worthy 
labours, especially of that full and heightened style of Master Chapman ; 
the laboured and understanding works of Master Jonson; the no less 
worthy composures of the both worthily excellent Master Beaumont 
and Master Fletcher; and lastly, (without wrong last to be named) 
the right happy and copious industry of Master Shakspeare, Master 
Decker and Master Heywood ; wishing what I write may be read by 
their light, protesting that, in the strength of mine own judgment, 
I know them so worthy, that though I rest silent in my own work, 
yet to most of theirs I dare (without flattery) fix that of Martial: non 
norunt hac monumenta mori.” 


Let us now proceed with the ‘full and heightened style” of 
the mouse. 


“The period to which the English dramatists belong presents a 
perversion of taste from which no portion of Europe remained free, 
lhe evil grew up, indeed, to a greater height’ (keep to the point 5) 
“than that which i had reached im the time of Elizabeth; but its seeds 
Were bursting out vigorously,’ (where and when ?—after they ‘had 
reached’ a great height in the time of Elizabeth!) ‘and their full 
growth might be foretold from the rank luxuriance of their 
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sprouting.’ (The greatest tragedies that were ever written are thus 
to be considered as sprouts!) ‘What was its essence? Redundancy 
of diction.” 

** Composition might then be defined the art of multiplying phrases, 
to affect the car of the multitude with a variety of sound, aud astound 
them by what appeared an inexhaustible richness of expression, 
Under this exuberant foliage, this puffy husk of diction, there was 
generally nothing but the commonest meaning : Common sentiment, 
common thought, the very substance of the popular tales of that 
period without the least improvement. Writing was then av art, in 
the lowest, not in the highest sense; it might be learnt in the most 
purely technical manner. A long list of objects for metaphors and 
comparisons, which with a little dexterity might be applied to every 
subject, not only directly but by opposition ; contrasts of high and 
low, first and last, sweet and bitter, hot and cold, all should be noted 
in the book of topies, till they became familiar to the mid. The 
commonest thought should then be exhausted, as children exhaust a 
letter, repeating it under ten or twelve metaphorical dresses,” 


The above applies very aptly to the third rate play-wrights 
who preceded and followed the Elizabethian dramatists. A 
recipe for writing a tragedy on the model of Shakspeare, 
Webster, Chapman, Marlow, Beaumont, and Fletcher, &e. 
is then ices from the pen in the following off-hand style:— 


“As for the story, it might be told with no better arrangement 
than what would be required to amuse a circle of boys and girls in 
the evening when tired of their play. In that style of writing there 
is no need of showing the} growth and gradual development of some 
terrific or degrading passion. State any horror at ouce ; the legitimi- 
macy of its birth will not be questioned. Mix the most inconsistent 
feelings, producing contrasts which, to all but children in taste and 
moral observation, will appear a parody of the tragic character. Cons 
vey all this ina mighty stream of words, and you have written a plays 
which, could you contrive to shove it, dusty and worm-eaten, into the 
collection of some antiquarian of the late ‘Mr. Douce’s standing and 
fame, would be sure to be extracted and praised to the skies by some 
industrious pupil of Mr. Lamb’s school.” 


There is something peculiarly funny in the illogical dogma- 
tism of this classical prig of style and diction. One of Lamb's 
children of taste and moral observation might rather more 
fairly assume that were any first-class boy in a public school 
to write the most pert, marrowless, vapid play in Latin, and 
ingeniously foist it into a scarce old edition of Terence, and 
shove it among the mortal remains of Dr. Parr, it would be sure 
to be scratched up with a shrill plaudite Pisones; as a miracle 


of caustic innuendo and tine touches, by the ‘ scholar’ of the 
London Review! f 


ka. Were we to choose a specimen of the mock tragic which abounds 
in the 6 Semesir from which Mr. Lamb has taken his specimens, 
we would fix upon the Duchess of Malfy,” 
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This is indeed a choice! A more characteristic election 
—for both sides of the question—could not well have been 
made. 

The passion of the work turns on this point. The Duchess, 
who is a widow, falls in love with and marries Antonio, her 
steward. To be a steward or butler is the cirewmstance of his 
life ; he isnot a man of low nature; hence her justification. 
And if he were of low nature, she has her own free will? A 
real tragedy is the antithesis of convention. Listen to the 
termination of one of their noble love scenes ;— 


‘¢ dnt. Were there nor heaven nor hell, 
IT should be honest. I have long serv'd virtue 
And ne’er ta’en wages of her. 
Duch. Now she pays it.— 
The misery of us that are born great ! 
We ure fore'd to woo, because none dare woo us; 
And as a tyrant doubles with his words 
And fearfully equivocates, so we 
Are fore’d to express our violent passions 
In riddles and in dreams, and leave the path 
Of simple virtue, which was never made 
To seem the thing it is not. Go, go, brag 
You have left me heartless ; mine is in your bosom— 
I hope twill multiply love there: —you do tremble !— 
Make not your heart so dead a piece of flesh 
To fear more than to love me; Sir, be confident.— 
What is it that distracts you ?—this is flesh and blood, Sir, 
"Tis not the figure cut in alabaster 
Kneels at my husband's tomb. Awake—awake, man. 
I do bere put off all vain ceremony, 
And ouly do appear to you a young widow; 
I use but half a blush in’t. 
Ant. Truth speak for me ; 
IT will remain the constant sanctuary 
Of your good name. 


Fernando, the brother of the Duchess, is outrageous on con- 
ventional principles of pride and selfishness, at this marriage, and 
his passion carries him beyond convention in the deimoniae 
vengeance with which he visits her for the worldly degrada- 
tion of his family and self-love. To accomplish his purpose 
he hires the serviees of Bosola—an intellectual, but heartless 
Villain—and harrows up the imagination and passions of the 
Duchess by devices not much exceeding many facts known in 
history ; particularly that of Italy, though bearing the sin of 
some originality of conception; and then causes her to be 
strangled, 

After the wretched, but noble-spirited martyr has been 
shown the bodies of her husband and children, finely executed 
m wax, which she very naturally, under all circumstances, 
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takes to be the real bodies ; after being prevented from taking 


rest or sleep by thie noise of maniacs, and the eventual introduc. 
tion of them into the apartment, where they dance round her, 
according to their different degrees of disordered mind, with 
‘‘ music answerable thereto,”—Bosola enters, Gisguised as an 
old man, and the following scene ensues, which is quoted by 
the reviewer. If any man can bear metaphysical serutiny, on 
great occasions, it is Webster. Let every line be looked into 
closely. 
‘© Enter Bosola to the Duchess. 

Duch. Is he mad too? 

Bos. 1am come to make thy tomb, 

Duch. Ha! my tomb? 

Thou speak’st as if I lay upon my death-bed, 
Gasping for breath ; dost thou perceive me sick ? 

Bos. Yes; and the more dangerously, since thy sickness is in- 

sensible. 

Duch. Thou art not mad, sure: dost know me? 

Bos. Yes. 

Duch. Who am 1? 

Bos. Thou art a box of wormseed ; at best but a salvatory of green 
mummy. What's this flesh ?— a little crudded milk, fantastical puff- 
paste. Our bodies are weaker than those paper prisons boys use to 
keep flies in—more contemptible, since ours is to preserve earth- 
worms.  Didst thou ever see a lark ina cage? = Such is the soul in the 
body : this world is like her little turf of grass ; and the heaven o'er our 
heads, like her looking-glass, only gives us a miserable knowledge of the 
small compass of our prison. 

Duch. Am not I thy Duchess ? 

Bos. Thou art some great woman, sure, for riot begins to sit on 
thy’ forehead (clad in gray hairs) twenty years sooner than on a 
merry milkmaid’s, Thou sleepest worse than if a mouse should be 
forced to take up her lodging in a cat’s ear ; a litle infant that breeds 
its teeth, should it lie with thee, would cry out, as if thou wert the 
more unqguiet bedfellow. 

Duch. Lam Duchess of Malfy still. 

Bos. That makes thy sleep so broken: 

Glories, like glow-worms, afar shine bright, 
But, look’d too near, have neither heat nor light. 
Duch. Thou art very plain. 
Bos. My trade is to flatter the dead, not the living : 
I am a tomb-maker. 

Duch. Aud thou comest to make my tomb ? 

Bos. Yes! 

Duch, Let me be a little merry : 

Of what stuff wilt thou make it? 
Bos. Nay, resolve me first ; of what fashion ? 
Duch, Why, do we grow fantastical in our death-bed ? 
Do we atfect fashion in the grave ? 
_ Bos. Most ambitiously! Princes’ images on their tombs do not 
le as they were wont, seeming to pray up to heaven; but with thet 
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hands under their cheeks (as if they died of the toothache) : they are 
not carved with their eyes fixed on the stars; but, as their minds were 
wholly bent upon the world, the self-same way they seem to turn 
their faces. 
Duch. Let me know fully, therefore, the effect 
Of this thy dismal preparation— 
This talk, fit for a charnel ? 
Bos. Now Tshall! 
(A coffin, cords, and a bell, produced.) 
Here isa present from your princely brothers ; 
And may it arrive welcome, for it brings 
Last benefit, last sorrow. 
Duch. Let me see it; 
I have so much obedience in my blood, 
I wish it in their veins to do them good, 
Bos. This is your last presence-chamber, 
Car.* O, my sweet lady ! 
Duch. Peace! it affrights not me. 
Bos. tam the common bell-man, 
That usually is sent to condemn’d persons 
The night before they suffer. 
Duch. Even now thou said’st 
Thov wast a tomb-maker ! 
Bos. ’Twas to bring you, 
By degrees, to mortification. —Listen !” 


This then is a part of the reviewer's choice specimen of the 
mock tragic! This is one of the instances he ‘* fixes upon” as 
proving the “ unnatural and absurd style” of the old dr amatists, 
the essence of which consisted in ‘ redundancy of diction.” The 
instance will be fixed upon the reviewer, or we are much 
mistaken. If it may i decency be called a fault to have too 
much of that merit in which most other writers are so deficient, 
then we should say the chief fault of the old dramatists (we 
speak not of the dull trash of their second and third-rate 
followers) was redundancy of imagery. The foregoing quota- 
tion is a fair instance of the wonderful strength and unlopped 
luxuriance of these great men; the reviewer's page is the 
transcript of his wordy accusation. Instead of looking into 
the old dramatists, he has done nothing but look in the glass. 
It is owing to the result of this slight discrepancy that the only 
passage he can find worthy of the least praise is the one about 
the lark, though he takes care to add that it is spoiled by 
xs bombast and swaggering.” Where? how? in what? The 
fact is, he discovers a resemblance to himself in the beak, 

“nosed to pick ” all things fantastic, but he has no sympathy 
with the w ings, the voice, or the soul of the lark ; hence the 
re-action. He takes no notice of the fearful philosophy 
and intellect of Bosola, particularly displayed in what 
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he says about ‘riot clad in grey hairs,’ of the mouse (to 
whom a cat must appear much the same as a fiend does 
to man), who should be forced to take up her lodging 
in the cat’s ear, so that every breath, pulse, sensation, and 
thought, may be imagined to be known by the arch enemy; 
of the powerful Duchess being reduced below the painful, 
sleepless, and helpless condition ofa * little mfant that breeds 
its teeth ;” of the deep and suggestive truth, that nature often 
becomes fantastical on the death-bed, and affects fashion in the 
grave; and of the living being, standing in presence of her 
tomb-maker! He mistakes Bosola for a mere vulgar melo- 
dramatie bravo. He does not comprehend how the Duchess 
could be deceived by an image of wax, and think it a corpse; 
because, like as they are to each other, even to an ordinary eye 
by lamp light, he does not understand the passion through the 
medium of which itis seen. He thinks the Duchess might have 
gone close up to the bodies (whether permitted or not) and 
discovered what they owed to the particular light and shade 
in which they were placed ; whether the frightful stain upon 
their garments was blood or paint, by wetting and smelling it; 
and whether they were wax or real corpses, by scraping their 
faces with a pen-knife. He has not read the play, or he might 
have perceived that the Duchess has been imprisoned, and 
probably half-starved, so that her imagination would be liable 
to tyrannize over her weakened frame. He has proved himself 
quite unable to see that, besides merely working up the horror 
of the scene by introducing the dance of maniacs with music 
descriptive of their several states, Webster has accomplished 
the far greater end of displaying the powerful mind and 
character of the Duchess ; for assuredly such a scene, following 
such trials, was enough to have driven an ordinary man or 
woman as mad as the surrounding group. A fine gradation is 
shown, Amidst her repeated inquiries concerning Bosola’s 
sanity, she seems a little staggered as to her own identity. 
** Do'st thou perceive me sick ?—do’st know me ?—who am I! 
am not 1 thy Duchess?” But she presently rises with full 
dignity and the concentration of lofty detiance—“ [ am Duchess 
of Malfy still!” Herein, then, are found the “ dignity and deco- 
rum” which the reviewer cannot understand. 

Such scenes as these are so rich with palpable meaning, deep 
suggestions, and fine veins that run mining among the roots of 
agonised humanity, that it is scarcely possible fur one mind to 
discover all they contain. As the reader who can sympathise 
with these profound writings may have been struck with many 
omissions on our part, he may naturally entertain doubts of 
the possibility of the reviewer's utter and thoroughgoing blind- 
tess, and think we have exaggerated the non-comprehension 
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for the sake of presenting a perfect specimen. The reviewer 
shall therefore ‘ state the case’ and give his commentary in his 
own words. 

“To us the collection of horrors made by Webster appears exactly 
such as the ingenuity of a donne, half a century ago, would have hit 
upon to produce a striking effect in the nursery. The Duchess having 
married her butler, ‘her brother Ferdinand shuts her up in a prison, 
and torments her with various trials of studied cruelty. By his com- 
mand, Bosola, (the reader will remember that Italy continued to be 
the land of monsters till the days of Mrs. Radcliffe,) the mstrument 
of his devices, shows her the bodies of her husband and children 
counterfeited in wax, as dead.’ The Duchess takes the figures (which, 
by the by, were made ¢ by the curious master in that quality, Vin- 
centio Lauriola’) to be ¢ true substantial bodies,’ Next to this ¢ she 
is kept waking with noises of madmen ; and,’ at last, is strangled 
by common executioners.’ But the denowement is furthermore pre- 
pared by a § dance of sundry sorts of madmen, with music answerable 
thereto ; after which Bosola (like an old man) enters.’ ” 


After Bosola’s appalling declaration that what he has said 
was to bring the Duchess to mortification by degrees, her dirge 
commences—‘ the living person's dirge.” Lainb notices these 
two latter points as characteristic of a power ‘“ beyond the 
ordinary conceptions of vengeance and beyond the imagination 
of ordinary poets.” He has grave thoughts touching Master 
Webster. But our petit maitre of the London Review, nothing 
moved, dances forward on his way, with all the levity of pert 
insensibility. 


’ . . . . ” 
* To carry on this laudable design, a pretty long dirge is sung. 


The reviewer then quotes the two last lines, and presently 
falls foul of one of those fine Shakspearian touches, which the 
name of Shakspeare has alone preserved in his own writings, from 
the insult ofall the incompetent. This writer—lhe whoundertakes 
to expose the old dramatists—has to learn that nature, on the 
principle of extremes meeting, when wrought to a high degree 
of passion,no matter of what kind, is not only apt, but generally 
compelled, (by a law, which is understood by those whose 
business it is to deal with these deep questions of humanity,) to 
break off suddenly from its course; the abrupt cessation of the 
storm being the commencement of a train of the simplest 
thought and feeling, frequently manifested in some trifling 
characteristic peculiarity, but more commonly in some little 
domestic circumstance touching the affections. After this 
relief of the heart, this beginning of life and passion over again 
from the first, there may be re-actions as powerful and as pro- 
longed as the cireumstances, and the nature of the individual, 
allow and induce. 

Just before the Duchess is murdered, seeing that all hope is 
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at an end, and that it is of no use to call for help, as her maid 
Cariola would do, she says :— 


«“ To whom—to our neighbours ? they are mad folk, 
Farewell, Cariola !— 

I pray thee, look thou giv'st my little boy 

Some syrup for his cold, and let the girl 

Say her prayers ere she sleep. Now, what you please !”” 


This feeling, as far beyond hope and despair as the extreme law 
of nature permits—this transference of all her solicitude to her 
children, as though she herself ad nought more to care for on 
her own account—yet with the solemn identification, etherial 
and unconscious, save in the subtlety of sensation, of herself and 
her futurity with her child, who is to offer up prayers ere she 
sleep; this indeed is the work of a master, and should be ap- 
proached, for the purposes of study and deep contemplation, 
with becoming reverence by all men. 

What is the remark made on this passage by the writer in 
the London Review? He flaps his wings and says :— 

‘© The ludicrous rises here to sublimity !” 


What is to be done with this man? Here is an individual 
installed in the post of critie on the drama and ‘ what not,” 
in one of the first reviews of the time (one professing by its 
superior philosophy to be far in advance of the age) an expo- 
sitor of the nothingness of the old Enelish dramatists,—who 
in the most impassioned scenes, invariably sees the facts either 
without the passion, or as fatal antitheses to it, and “ fixes upon” 
minor details in order to elucidate or destroy (the same thing 
with him) general principles! He sees a little boy sitting up 
in bed with his night-gown and night-cap on, a strip of flannel 
round his throat, and a silver spoon in his hand. This he 
finds “the ludicrous.” We faney we have some sense of the 
ludicrous, but really we do not discover any grounds for it 
here, except in the Reviewer's mind. Perhaps our stupidity 1s 
the mere natural ignorance of a non-elect batchelor condition, 
while fathers and mothers would be forcibly struck with the 
jest immediately? But since allusion is made to the ecircum- 
stance by the mother, as a last instance of affectionate solici- 
tude for one she will never press to her bosom again in this 
world, he finds it sublimely ludicrous! He sees a little girl 
Whose night-gown and night-eap make nature perfectly ridi- 
culous, or “out of the question,” kneeling down to say her 
ee ere she sleep. This he considers in itself “ the 

udicrous ;" but as the child is to pray to God, at the request 
of her mother, beneath whose feet the earth is reduced to 4 
few falling sands, the last rain of which sinks with her into 


eternity, he considers the idea proportionately rises to the 
sublime of ‘ the ludicrous!” ; 
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“The ludicrous rises here to sublimity; yet such is the power of 


early habit and association, supported by an exclusion of every literary 
pursuit which can enlarge the mind, that Mr. Lamb, whose taste and 
mental powers were of no ordinary ‘aup, could seriously conclude 
his extract from the ‘ Duchess of Maiiy’ with the following judge 


ment,” 


The reviewer then quotes a passage, with intent to bring 
contempt on some fine remarks of Charles Lamb, which are 
not adapted to the fantastic nose of the ‘small particular.” The 
passage concludes with these words :— 


“To move a horror skilfully—to touch a soul to the quick—to lay 
upon fear as much as it can bear—to wean and weary a life till it is 
ready to drop, and then step tu with mortal instruments to take its last 
forfeit—this ouly a Webster can do. Writers of an inferior genius 
may ‘upon horror’s head horrors accumulate,’ but they cannot do this, 
They mistake quantity for quality ; they ¢ terrify babes with painted 
a but they know not how a soul is capable of being moved ; 
their terrors want dignity—their affrightments are without decorum.” 

The mus criticus immediately exclaims,— 

« This is a strange infatuation ! Such observations on want of digs 
nity and decorum’ connected with the syrup preseribed for the child’s 
cold—this mistaking ¢ quantity for quality,’ in conjunction with the 
incessant heaping up of external circumstances of horror—the ‘painted 
devils to terrify babes,’ side by side with the wax figures—show a 
state of critical engouement which could only be found in a man for 
whom, as it would seem, the universe had shrank into the Garrick 
Collection of Plays.” 


The indignity offered to the tragie principle, and the ma- 
ternal indecorum, exist only in the cramped, conventional mind 
and feelings of this trifler with humanity. He cannot, for the 
life and soul of him, (such as they are) meet Nature face to 
face. He does not understand the difference between quantity 
and quality, because he only understands the former. ‘This is 
sige by his placing “painted devils to frighten babes side 
"y side with the wax figures,’ which are instanced by Lamb as 
antithetically different. Painted devils are mere horrible 
generalities; the wax figures were particulars. The former 
are abstractions of the imagination only ; the latter represented, 
and were believed to be, the mortal remains of a woman’s hus- 
band and children. It is a pity that this sad reviewer cannot 
enlarge his mind to the extent of a scene or two from some 
play in the Garrick collection. He has not the slightest con- 
ception of the action and reaction of passion and imagination 
on each other and on themselves. Even the expression of ter- 
rifying babes with painted devils, taken by itself, and without 
any tragic cause or principle, is far from a matter of ridicule. 
Grant the existence of an impassioned state, ‘ with all appli- 


ances” of time, and light, and shade; or the delirium of a sick 
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bed; and painted devils, heing believed for the moment to be 
realities of some kind or other, (as is the case with childrey) 
there might be enough in the scene to appal the stoutest of us, 
But this gentleman sees nothing but the outside of things. He 
is never present at the doing and suffering. Ile is always “ jn 


the cool of the afternoon.” Thus he sits as part and parcel of 


an unconcerned arm-chair, like a mere critic, instead of mixing 
himself up with the impassioned scene like a natural man so 
circuinstaneed, and afterwards retiring to meditate calmly on 
his own imaginary experience, comparing it with his practical 
experience, and testing it by his best powers ? 

Such then is the perception and judgment of this graceless 
dietion-writer—principal mock-critie in a review founded on 
patriotic and philosophical principles; a review which pro- 
fesses to be, and in so many respects és, In advance of the time: in 
the pages of which we continually meet with such expressions as 
‘‘men of cultivated understanding” —‘ refined mind”—* regu- 
lar culture’’—*‘ close observation’ —‘*‘ educated men”—* criti- 
eal spirit of persons of refinement’ —‘ blessings of a confirmed 
literary taste; &e., and in which—bound up with the very 
same number—we find the most ignorant scholasticism of 
mind, inducing narrowness in all things, mechanical minute- 
ness of taste, and pragmatical incorrectness of style and dic- 
tion,—side by side with the most masterly and instructive 
articles, such as those on Law Reform, De Tocqueville, 
Chile, &e. Ke. 

That the tragedy of the Duchess of Malfy has, like all other 
works, ifs faults, we of course, admit; but they are not such as 
the reviewer points out. The faults are not in the funda- 
mental principles of the tragedy, but in some parts of the de- 
tals. Weallude chiefly to the seene which the reviewer gives 
such bad and blundering arguments for disliking. The quality 
as wellas quantity of substantial horrors being actually brought 
on the stage, instead of the horrors being suggested only or par: 
tially and indistinctly represented, was quite in the bad taste 
of the time; just as the gross-minded processions of ornate 
dresses, and other less innocent sensualities, are the aristocra- 
tic taste of our own times. The terrors of the Duchess of 
Malfy are brought into the foreground amidst a painfully strong 
light, when they should have been fearfully undefined among 
the remote shadows. Mr. Hazlitt objects, it is true, even to the 
mental presentation of such horrors—for he is far from con- 
sidering them as “ the ingenuities of a bonne” who wishes “to 
produce a striking effect in the nursery.” But let us observe 
the tone in which a real critic, well understanding the depth of 
the question he is sounding, offers his objection. “The merit, 
says he, * is of a kind which, however ereat, we wish to he 
rare. A series of such exhibitions obtruded upon the senses 
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or the im: eee: must tend to stupify and harden, rather 
than exalt the { aney or ameliorate the heart. [I speak this 
under correction ; but I hope the objection is a venial common- 
lace.” We must immediately agree that, inasmuch as the 
Duchess of Malfy, like Macbe th and others, contains too many 
substantial terrors for auy one tragedy, so it should stand alone 
and become no model for imitation or indirect epe tition. To 
the passage, however, ‘‘ where the Duchess gives directions 
about her children in her last struggles,” which this reviewer 
considers the sublime of the lndierous, Hazlitt alludes with 
very oppos site impressions. In fact it seems somewhat neces- 
sary that those who write on such subjects should possess 
strong feelings beyond their own concerns and personalities. 

As the reader may have been interested in the story of the 
Duchess of Malfy, the closing scene of which we have y artly 
given, together with the abortive insults of the vain reviewer, 
we will extract the remainder, as Ulustrative of deep pathos 
and unadorned grandeur. 

When the prolonged and solemn ‘ dirge of the living person” 
concludes, Cariola de nounces the executioners as villains and 
murderers !—adding, ‘* what will you do with my lady,” (imagi- 
nation shrinking from perce ption) and urging her to call for 
help. The Duchess knows that there is nobody within he aring 
but the maniacs, and bids Cariola farewell. Then, hy associa- 
tion with that last and long farewell, she thinks of her children, 
and while her words appear trivial, her heart is evidently taking 
its last lone farewell of them also. This done, she concentrates 
her power to meet and over-siride fate. She has nothing 
in common with the mean of spirit: they can no more under- 
stand her soul than subdue it. 


* Duchess—Now, what you please ; 
What death ? 
Bosola—Strangling. Here are your executioners, 
Duchess—I forgive them. 
The apoplexy, catarrh, or cough o’ the luugs, 
Would do as much as they do. 
Bosola—Doth not death fright you? 
Duchess—Who would be afraid on’t, 
Knowing to meet such excellent company 
In th’ other world ? 
Bosola—Yet, methinks, 
The manner of your de ath should much afflict you } 
This cord should terrify you? 
Duchess —Not a whit. 
What would it pleasure me to have my throat cut 
With diamonds ? or to be smothered 
With cassia ? or to be shot to death with pearls? 
I know death hath ten thousand several doors 
For men to take their exits; and ‘tis found, 
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They go on such strange geometrical hinges, 

You may open them bo(h ways: any way, (for heav’n sake) 

So I were out of your whispering: tell my brothers, 

‘That TI perceive, death (now I’m well awake) 

Best vift is, they can give or I can take.’ 

I would fain put off my last woman’s fault ; 

I'd not be tedious to you. 

Pall, and pull strongly, for your able strength 

Must pull down heaven upon me. 

Yet stay, heaven's gates are not so highly arch'd 

As princes’ palaces; they that enter there 

Must go upon their knees. Come, violent death, 

Serve for mandragora to make me sleep ! 

Go tell my brothers ; when [ana laid out, 

They then may feed in quiet. = [They strangle her, knecling.] 

FERDINAND enters, 
Ferdinand—lIs she dead ? 
Bosola—She is what you would have her. 

Fix your eye here. 

Ferdinand— Constantly. 
Bosola—Do you not weep ? 
Other sins only speak ; murder shrieks out. 

The element of water moistens the eurth, 

But blood flies upwards aud bedews the heaveus ! 
Ferdinand —Cover her face: mine eyes dazzle: she died young. 
Bosola—1 think not so: her infelicity 

Seem'd to have years too many. 

Ferdinand—She and I were twins :— 

And should IT die this instant, I had lived 

Her time to a minute.” 


“This,” says Hazlittin his work on the old English dramatists, 
‘is not the bandying of idle words and rhetorical common- 
places” (of style and diction ;) ‘‘ but the writhing and conflict, 
and the subline colloquy of man’s nature with itself.” He also 
quotes, In another work, the concluding words of Fernando, as 
an instance of the imtensity which characterises the finest 
passages of these great dramatists, remarking to the effect, that 
Fernando's solemn brooding over the two points of time, 
birth and death, was as though the vast interval between was 
nothing in the comparison, being all absorbed by the passion 
of the scene. There is likewise an imaginary association of 
himself with his sister in the grave, even as they had been 
assoc-ated in birth, striving thus to forget that it had been 
his own remorseless purpose which had occasioned her to 
‘die young.’ 

We now come to the ethical question, and our previous 
charge of false and mischievous views with reference to morals 
and social conduet, will be made good without the need of any 
arguments, merely by suffering the reviewer to strut over the 
course In person, The pragmatical unconsciousness with 
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which he commits himself beyond the chance of retreat, ex- 
lanation, grace, or redemption, has something in it of that 
hopeless melancholy which nullifies the sense both of indigna- 
tion and of the ridiculous. 

In a play by Middleton and Rowley, called ‘* A’ Fair 
Quarrel,’ the character of Captain Ager’s mother becomes 
stizmatised by the suspicion that she had conferred personal 
favours on somebody, without due observance of customary 
ceremonials and the lawful fees of the Established Church. 
The Colonel of the regiment—a man, no doubt, of the most 
rigorous chastity, and punctilious honour in all his payments— 
insinuates a corresponding reproach, by designating Captain 
Ager as an illegal human being. The son is of course 
exasper' ted and eager to resent the insult, but pauses from a 
misgiving that his mother might really have been guilty of 
that social crime of the female sex, with which she was 
charged. He consequently first seeks an explanation with her. 
She is highly indignant at his suspicions, until she finds he is 
determined on a sanguinary contest with the Colonel, and in 
order to prevent the destruction of one or both, she has the 
moral courage to brave the odium of all her own sex, and the 
majority of the opposite sex, by pretending that the epithet 
applied to her son was founded in truth. This being the case, 
Captain Ager manifests an equal moral courage in exposing 
himself to the contempt of the whole of both sexes by suffering 
the imputation of physical cowardice. Ile is dragged to the 
field by some very gentlemanly friends—** all honorable men,” 
—but even there he resolutely endures his antagonist’s taunts 
and refuses to fight. The Colonel, however, carries these 
taunts to an extent sufficient to constitute just cause for a 
serious quarrel on fresh grounds, and Captain Ager then draws, 
and giving way to his long-suppressed passion, quickly strikes 
the sword from his antagonist’s hand. 


* The insipidlevelling morality” (observes Mr, Lamb) * to which the 
modern stage is tied down, would not admit of such admirable passions 
as these scenes are filled with. A puritanical obtuseness of sentiment, 
a stupid infantile goodness, is creeping among us, lustead of the vigor« 
ous passions, and virtues clad in flesh and blood, with which the old 
dramatists present as. ‘Those noble and liberal casuists could discern in 
the differences, the quarrels, the animosities of man, a beauty and truth 
of moral feeling, no less than in the iterately inculcated duties of for- 
Siveness and atonement. With us, all is hypocritical meekuess, A re- 
conciliation scene (let the occasion be never so absurd or unnatural) is 
always sure of applause. Our audiences come to the theatre to be com« 
plimented on their goodness. ‘They compare notes with the amiable 
characters in the play, and finda wonderful similarity of disposition 
between them. We have a common stock of dramatic morality, out of 
which a writer may be supplied without the trouble of copying it from 
Onginals within his own breast. To know the boundaries of honour, to 
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he judiciously valiant, to have a temperance which shall beget a smooths 
ness in the angry swellings of youth, to esteem life as nothing when the 
sacred reputation of a parent is to be defended, yet to shake and tremble 
undera pious cowadice when that ark of an honest confidence is found 
to be frail and tottering, to feel the true blows ofa real disgrace blunting 
that sword which the imaginary strokes of asupposed false imputation 
had put so keen an edge upon but lately; to do, orto imagine this done, 
in a feigned story, asks something more of a moral sense, somewhat a 
ereater delicacy of perception in questions of rightand wrong, than goes 
to the writing of two or three hackneyed sentences about the laws of 
honour as opposed to the laws of the land, or acommon-place agaiust 
duelling. Yet such things would stand a writer now-a-days in far 
better stead than Captain Ager aud his conscientious honour ; and he 
would be considered as a far better teacher of morality than old 
Rowley or Middleton if they were living.” ; 

Hence the false views in morality; hence hypocrisy and 
moral vulgarity of conduct; hence the fall of the true Drama, 
to the level of erroneous opinion; henee the degradation of 
the stage, both public and private, and hence the ‘ W’ of the 
London Review. 

We are of opinion that there should not be one morality for 
men, and another for women; and that the heinousness of too 
free atranslation of the term ‘ personal liberty’ should either be 
somewhat abated in public opinion, or equalised. Thus much 
for the question involved in one part of the conduct of Captain 
Ager’s mother; as to the rest, we consider it noble on both 
sides. The reviewer begins by stating the case with a sneering 
levity that may become Aim well enough, but which is 
wretehedly unbecoming to the subject, and to the consistency 
of the chief writers in the London Review. ‘ Thus,” says he, 
“in * A Pair Quarrel’ by Middleton and Rowley, we find a very 
curious **casus conscientia@” which puzzles a certain captain, 
upon whom his colonel had bestowed an opprobrious name in 
which his mother’s character was involved. Our conscientious 
captain, though dying to punish the insult, is mightily per- 
plexed with the thought that the reproach might be well 
grounded.” (The reviewer thinks it a good joke that the éruth 
should have any influence in the matter either way !) ‘In this 
state of doubt he goes straight to the person who best knew 
the truth of the case, namely his own mother. She is extremely 
angry, as one might suppose, at her son’s not very delicate 
inquiry; —(his excitement rendering him unmindful of perfec- 
ton in style and diction ?) “but upon discovering that the cer- 
tainty of her former good conduct will induce the captain to 
fight, she falls into the carious fanev of confirming the colonel’s 
report. This unnerves the gallant youth,”"—(upon whom the 
truth should have taken no sort of effect ?) “so thoroughly that 
his seconds are almost ready to beat him into the combat. For- 
tunately the Colonel calls him a coward. This falsehood,” (the 
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writer puts this word in italics to show that Captain Ager was 
a coward for not fighting in a wrong cause ;) ** according to the 
Captain's ethics, justifies his fighting.” (This is not according 
to the ethies of the London Reviewer, who thus infers that it 
was unjustifiable to fight with some cause, though cowardly 
not to fight ina wrong cause.) ‘ He draws, and as might be 
expected, disarms the Colonel. Our eritie’s indignation at our 
degenerate age, and his scorn of present notions” (which are so 
very true to philosophy and nature!) ‘are to us extremely 
curious. The manner in which he expresses his strange notions 
—those dreams and visions of his misplaced existence in a 
period to which he did not belong—gives the passage the ap- 
pearance of such effusions as clever men, under a certain degree 
of delirium, are apt to bring forth.” 

These remarks are far beneath an answer; and we leave the 
writer to the deliberate contempt of his readers. 

At the conclusion of the extract from Lamb, the reviewer 
says, * We are certainly willing to fall under the condemna- 
tion of Mr. Lamb, on the moral question at issue.” In other 
words, the reviewer would have preferred no more ‘ delicate 
perception in questions of right and wrong, than goes to the 
writing of two or three hackneyed sentences about the laws of 
honour as opposed to the laws of the land, or a common-place 
against duelling.” This he would have considered as far better 
morality than that taught in this instance by Rowley and 
Middleton? ‘* The preceding passage,” pursues the reviewer, 
‘isa more curious’ —(really this gentleman is so vain of his style 
and diction, that he thinks his very tautologies cannot be too 
profuse !)— ‘a more curious specimen than any he has given us 
in his collection.” 

A great quantity of similar stuff follows. Lamb's fine com- 
prehension of the best passages in the old dramatists, is termed 
‘a complete hallucination.” Lamb is compared (meaning an 
insult) to Don Quixote. The whole article, indeed, is the 
reviewer's ‘commission of lunacy” against his betters. Lamb's 
style in the last quotation is said to be ‘ tainted with the vices 
of verbosity and diffuseness.” The instance given is ‘ the ark 
of an honest confidence, found to be frail and tottering.” To 
find such remarks made on such passages, is really enough to 
shake our confidence in the capacity and literary sanity of 
certain instances of ‘‘ regular culture ; educated men ; critical 
spirit of persons of refinement; blessings of a confirmed 
literary taste,” &e. 

He goes on :— 

“We might multiply instances of similar absurdities in the con- 
ception and development of character, which Mr. Lamb regarded as 
almost supernatural revelations respecting the human heart. He 1s 
quite in raptures with the ‘ Revenger's Tragedy’ by Cyril Tourneur,” 
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Of this fine tragedy, like all the rest, the reviewer “pr in 
his usual style of arrogant ignorance, dull flippancy, and refined 
ZrOssness. ~ His whole article is one of the most extraordinary 
instances of perfection in non-comprehension that is, or ever 
will be, on record. Ile libels his subject at every inch of his 
srogress. All his nouns, adjectives, and verbs, are actionable, 
By every work on which he comments, or to which he only 
alludes, in every sentence and in every important word pas. | 
sentence contains, he adds another sour tinct, false harmony, 
and characteristic touch to the antithetical portrait which he 
continually strives to hang up in opposition to the noble 
passions, principles, and powerful imaginations, the profound 
truths, and vigorous nature of Master Shakspeare, Master 
Webster, Master Decker, Master Chapman, and the rest of 
the old English Dramatists. Should space permit, a few words 
will presently be offered as to why and how all this happens. 

This champion of style and diction, who would fainjprove 
genius to be a mere sequence of words, coneludes his silly 
remarks on the ‘ Revenger's Tragedy,” by tautologically saying, 
‘We could multiply similar instances of impropriety,” (by dis- 
similar logarithms of ignorance ?) ‘false notions of morals,” 
(by false views of true morality?) ‘‘and absurdly-conceived 
situations, which the authors imagined to be theatrical.” 

‘In short,” says Hazlitt in his Lectures on the Dramatic 
Literature of the Age of Elizabeth, ‘‘ the great characteristic 
of the elder dramatic writers is, that there is nothing theatrical 
about them. In reading them, you only think how the per- 
sons, into whose mouths certain sentiments are put, would 
have spoken or looked: in reading Dryden and others of this 
school, you only think, as the authors themselves seem to have 
done, how they would be ranted on the stage.” 

This rank overgrowth striving to choak up Lamb’s Specimens, 
and all the “*men and things” involved in the question, is 10 
itself a melancholy inversion of humanity which would make 
creation ugly. The article is one crowded field of ESSENTIAL 
blunders and semi-vital forms, which outrage or burlesque, 
turn where you will, every great and integral principle of 
Nature, with a systematic propagation of luxuriant abortion. 
Mildew and blight are upon the face of it, and the spirit of 
the human heart pants for its true atmosphere and cannot 
continue human. The image of God is changed into a 
mandrake, and there is no more hope of progression. Thus, at 
least, the solemn bugbear of the field would have it. But that 
Wwe mean to break down all his fences, and put the whole- 
some plough through it, he may rest assured. 

The fear of fatiguing and irritating the reader by the multi- 
- of this reviewer's specimens, compels us, unwillingly, to 
pass over many tempting sentences— “the least, a death to 
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nature.” We will conclude therefore, these numerous instances 
of what a man of ‘‘ regular education,” who ‘enjoys the blessings 
of a confirmed literary taste,” doth most consistently hate and 
deride, with a specimen of what he relishes and applauds. We 
have shown what ideas and modes of expression he considers 
vulgar or worthless; we will now show what he considers the 
highest excellence. . 

He quotes a long scene from ** Zhe Spanish Tragedy, or, 
Hieronymo is Mad again,” by Thomas Kyd. He designates it 
as ‘a powerful scene.” Now this inconsistency we felt, at first, 
coming as it does after all his previous tirades and phillippies, 
was really ‘the unkindest cut of all.” That it is a powerful 
scene we most unequivocally admit, nor do we think there is 
a finer extant inany play, by any writer. But there are different 
definitions in the minds of different men as to power; and this 
being settled,—then, where, or in what poimts and passages is 
it powerful, and why?) With this understanding it will pre- 
sently be p Sele that the real adimirers of the scene in 
question, are just as far apart from this reviewer, as if he had 
‘Jumped it” with the ‘essentially wrong plan” of Shakspeare 
and the rest of the blunderers ! 

The reviewer, from a secret misgiving, ventures no remark 
on particular passages throughout the scene, with one exception. 
Hieronymo’s brain is disordered by grief for the loss of his son 
who has been cruelly murdered, and the wretched father 
breaks into the following reproach of night, and day, and 
heayen’s ministers. 


 Hier.—Light me your torches at the mid of noon, 
Whenas the sun-god rides in all his glory, 
Light me your torches then ! 
Ped,—Then we burn daylight. 
Hier, —Let it be burnt, Night is a murd’rous slut, 
That would not have her treasons to be seen, 
And yonder pale-faced Hecate there, the moon, 
Doth give consent to that is done in darkness ; 
And all those stars that gaze upon her face 
Are aglets on her sleeve, pins on her train, 
And those that should be powerful and divine 
Do sleep in darkness when they most should shine. 
Ped.—Provoke them not, fair sir, with tempting words, 
The heavens are gracious, and your miseries 
And sorrow, make you speak you know not what.” 


Whether the apparently unnecessary introduction of the 
toilet trivialities of Hecate, may find any qualification in the 
wild complexity of association which madness gives to the train 
of ideas, is left for the reader’s decision ; but with the excep- 
tion of that line, and the tautology in sense, of ‘‘ miseries and 
sorrow,” it will be perceived that fhe ‘style and diction” of the 
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foregoing passages are faultless. There is nota wrong word, q 
word too much, or a word in the wrong place. It is a clear, 
muscular style, possessing deep pathos and entire simplicity, 
Let it speak for itself: and here is the critic of the London 
Review who shal] also speak! 


“ The spirit of ranting could not be absent from the poet even when 
he had struck so happily into the right path. Hieronymo’s quibbles 
and quirks about Hecate and the stars are quite annoying, as an unex- 
pected disturbance ; but the lines which we have put in italics remind 
us of one of the most tender and affecting lines in Garcilaso : 

‘Y tu, rustica Diosa, donde estabas ?’ 
Mr. Wiffen in his ¢asteful translation of that celebrated Spanish poet, 
has missed the exquisite delicacy of the original. The passage is a 
lamentation on the death of a lady who had perished in child-birth, 
The reproach of cruel neglect is addressed, as in the above passage, to 
the moon, but especially in her character of Lucina. Mr. Wiffen’s 
translation is— 
* Discourteous power, 
Where wert thon gone in that momentous hour ?’ 

He has taken Rustica in the sense of rude; but the delicate allusion of 
the Spanish poet is to Diana’s character as the goddess of field- 
sports, for the suke of which she is supposed to have neglected the 
labouring female’s—‘ gentle voice, &c.’” 


The reader will immediately perceive that a reverential sym- 
pathy with one of the greatest trials, as one of the most import- 
ant events in the arcana of nature, must induce that retiring of 
the mind, which prevents such remarks as we would otherwise 
right gleefully offer on the utterly contemptible vapidities, 
tasteful” common-places, and nothings of smooth sound, 
which this gentleman is pleased to consider as subtle criticism 
and ‘fexquisite” poetry! It is a pity, however, but some worthy 
old bonne had been at hand to have suggested a few more 
original ideas, and aided their production :—‘‘ Y ta, rustica 
Diosa, donde estahas?” Let the reader only place this last 
specimen of the Reviewer beside the quotations we have given 
from the ** mock tragedy” of the Duchess of Malfy, and from 
the specimen of Lamb's ‘ complete hallucination of mind :"— 
nothing further is necessary. 

The scene of Hieronymo’s madness is rather too long for us 
to quote, more especially as it abounds with passages which 
excite such profound and varied reflections, and suggest 50 
many thoughts and feelings, that the present paper would be 
unavoidably drawn out to a far greater length than was ill 
tended. Concerning those passages, suffice it to say, the re- 
Viewer offers no remarks whatever. All his criticism is con- 
tained in the “exquisite” specimen just quoted, and in the 
general observation, that the scene possesses great power. We 
shall now proceed to his definition of power, as it becomes ne 
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cessary that we should clearly know what he means by paying 
a compliment so inconsistent, to all appearance, with his pre- 
vious verdicts and other notions. 

‘Since it is unquestionable,” says he, ‘‘ that most of the old 
dramatic writers were men of no common talents,” (and there- 
fure we may add, not to be apprehended, tried and transported 
by men of common talents;) “and that their defects arise chiefly 
from the depraved taste, which began to make a fearful pro- 
eress in their times, they cannot have failed to strike out pas- 
saves of considerable beauty.” The diction is some what equi- 
voeating; but a sufficient number of fine passages have been 
suffered to remain. Presently afterwards, he says, ‘‘ The diction 
(for we adhere to our distinetion) which the dramatic writers 
had imitated, mostly at second-hand from the Italians, is 
always Howing and pleasing to the ear.” Because redundant, 
and ofa depraved taste! Again: — ‘The habitual negligence with 
which those purveyors of the stage wrote,” (purveyors ¢o, he 
means :) ‘“‘ enabled them to write so much, that they must now 
and then have stumbled upon some striking situation, some 
affecting exhibition of passion.” 

Let the admissions and positions of the foregoing passages be 
borne in mind. We will now give the concluding paragraphs 
of this unique article. The writer has just quoted the scene 
from the Spanish Tragedy :— 

There is great power in all this. Yet it is only at a certain stage of 
refinement, a very early one indeed—that the public can take pleasure 
in this kind of amplification upon the stage.” 

“There is a period when uneducated men are very much alive to 
exhibitions of the faculty of expressing thought under a great variety 
of forms, Acquainted in themselves with the wonderful power of 
language, but uo less couscious of the difficulty of using it beyond a 
certain number of daily common phrases, they are astonished at the 
richness which the same danguage displays when used by the orator 
or the poet. This admiration, in the infancy of society, is so great, that it 
leads to the notion of inspiration. A man gifted with remarkable 
powers of language cannot be conceived to be like other men: there 
must be a divine spirit speaking in him. A_ pleasure in the mere 
sound of flowing and varied phrases, is discoverable at all times in 
the mass of the people. It is this pleasure that fills the churches and 
chapels with people who do not comprehend a single phrase in a long 
discourse.” (Ahem!) But a mere display of elocution has lost its 
charm with the average of the classes that frequent the staye,” 
(Qy. theatre?) The reason is implied in an answer of Horace 
Walpole, which we quote from memory. When asked where good 
language might be acquired, he said, * Go fo the next chandler’s shop, 
and you will hear it.” 

Wa 

The reviewer's train of definitions, axioms, and their neces- 
sary deductions- which deductions seem very seldom to have 
entered his mind—thus becomes sufficiently complete, If 
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not very instructive, it will be at least very ‘‘ curious” to see 
them fairly placed in battle array before us. 

[. Shakspeare, in his writings, proceeded on an essentially 
wrong plan. . ; 

II. This essentially wrong plan consisted in the use of an 
unnatural and absurd style. 

III. Diction is an accidental acquirement ; but style is a 
part of character. (Therefore part of the character of Shak. 
speare was unnatural aud absurd. ) 

IV. The faults and defects of the old dramatists of Shak- 
speare’s time, arose from the depraved taste of the period. 

V. The essence of these faults, and the depraved taste 
which induced them, was redundancy of diction. (Hence the 
error in the taste of the time, and of these writers, consisted 
in the quantity, and not the quality, of the words employed. 
The essentially wrong plan of Shakspeare was the result of 
a part of his character—which was unnatural and absurd : the 
essentially wrong plan of his contemporaries, was in the use of 
too many words. ) 

VI. What the admirers and students of the old dramatists 
consider as profound problems of human passion solved by 
action, are, in reality, nothing better than the nursery tales 
ofa bonne; and what the said admirers consider as rich and 
powerful imagery, is, in truth, the mere exhaustion of common- 
place thoughts by repeating them in various verbal forms, 
producing variety of sound. (The reviewer gives abundant 
instances of the fact.) 

VII. Most of the old dramatists, being unquestionably men 
of no common talents, could not fail to strike out (from their 
flinty natures?) passages of considerable beauty. Habitual 
negligence enabled them to write so much, and, owing te 
the quantity, they sometimes stumbled upon some affecting 
exhibition of passion. (If this be the cause, how very ex- 
traordinary that so many others, before and ever since, should 
have written so much in the dramatie shape—and all sorts of 
shapes—who have never once stumbled upon anything of the 
kind! It is not accident that generates true power. We will 
defy anybody to produce one original thought or image of the 
highest power, either in intellect, imagination, ora compound 
of both, from all the works of all the mass of minor poets that 
have ever lived ?) 

\ Il. Great power is the amplification of language. 

IX. Great power is only admired in the infancy of society. 
Those who enjoy the blessings of a confirmed lite ary taste, are 
too refined to endure it. 

X. The scene from the Spanish Tragedy, in all of which 
there is great power, derives its merit, and conveys pleasure, 
from the mere sound of flowing and varied phrases, or the 
mere display of elocution 
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XI. This display of mere elocution is no longer attractive 
on the stage, or in the church and chapel, because it cannot 
be termed good language, i.e. such language as we may hear 
in the next chandler’s shop. 

XII. Hence we must conclude, that in order to satisfy the 
refined taste of men of regular culture, and convey to them 
a correct intellectual instruction and pleasure, all fine dra- 
matic works, and other genuine sermons and moral homilies, 
should be translated into the vulgate according to the model 
of such language as may be habitually used in a chandler’s 
shop. Lecturers, and heads of schools and colleges, would 
therefore do well to institute corresponding establishments 
for the teaching of polite literature on the above principle, so 
as to qualify writers and speakers for addressing ‘* the edu- 
vated classes” in the most appropriate manner. 

XIL1. There are different standards of morality for the two 
sexes; and conventional morality, however opposed to indi- 
vidual or general nature, and the particular circumstances, is 
the true morality. 

Such then, is the ‘ jewel of criticism,” which the London 
Review has permitted to culminate on its forehead, shed- 
ding ‘‘ disasterous twilight”” over true intellectual power and 
morality, while it strives to blazon itself forth as the new and 
improved philosophy of dramatic literature. It is all of a piece 
with the aicaien of saying that a pleasure derived from the 
mere sound of flowing and varied phrases is what fills the 
churches and chapels with people ; as if the true eause—whether 
rational and sincere, or otherwise—did not lay far deeper 
than in the organ of hearing! In the hands of the same writer we 
find poetry in general, treated after a similar fashion. His very 
high standard is manifested in various articles. In the article 
on Crabbe’s Life and Works lhe says, among other things, 
‘ Language employed principally for some necessary or useful 
purpose, and tneidentally for gratification, is prose; reverse 
the two conditions, and it is poetry!” Anybody, therefore, 
who can write language with such intent, can write poetry! 

_ We must close our “ specimens” by observing, that there 
is a superfluity of gems to be found of equal brillianey in 
sundry other articles and numbers of the work from which we 
have quoted. From the thorough-going style in which all 
profound insight into the human heart is denied to the old 
dramatists, one might suppose that the writer had been brood- 
ing over the following passage in a well-known medical work. 


*«* When man was formed, the Creator, by bestowing on him the 
faculty of observation, gave him the power of adding to his stock of 
present comforts and conveniences, and even pleasures: by observa- 
ton, he learns that such causes will always produce such effects; by 
this he is informed that fire always burns, He may possess some 
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knowledge in mechanics ; and, if he is attentive to cause and effect 
he may obtain the means leading to great knowledge in mechanics, 
But such and no more, is given to man. * 


It is to be hoped that we have shown, to those who required 
such showing, that the old dramatists were men to whom great 
knowledge was originally given, and who also possessed great 
acquired knowledge of a different kind from mere mechanics, 
mia the art of displaying language or diction. They were the 
bold and manly representatives of that primitive order of the 
best and earliest poets of all nations, who have ever written 
from an implicit faith in nature, and no faith at all in any 
pragmatical accoucheur of the muses. The time is at hand 
when their principles will be more generally recognized and 
understood, and nobody will listen for a moment to the formal 
proposals of systematic aid from the practitioners of such 
‘ regular culture,” whose craft will proportionately fall into 
contempt and ridicule. Donde estabas?—and an echo answers, 
** donde ?” 

This writer in the London Review may possibly have some 
worthy admirers. Such a circumstance will make no differ- 
ence either way; but he should not, therefore, forget that the 
old dramatists and Charles Lamb, have also a rather stronger 
body of admirers—meaning by strength, the capacity of show- 
ing reasons for ‘the faith that is in them.” The general 
insult and defiance might as well have been omitted in his 
attempt to criticise works, coneerning which he is so shame- 
fully and laughably uninformed. What he considers absurd, 
is discovered, when analyzed, to contain the finest principles 
of human passion and intellect; what he admires “from his 
soul” is sure to turn out something quite unworthy of notice. 
It is just like the Literary Gazette talking about literature ! 
As we have no doubt but this reviewer has a very mediocre 
— of such writers as Lamb and Hazlitt, he cannot reason- 
ably accuse us of much vanity in saying that he is at liberty 
to consider the present article as proceeding from one of that 
school—with the additional cireumstance of being alive. It 
will make his faction-—the myosuran—excessively uncomfort- 
able, but tend to abate a general nuisance. j 
_ Weshalleonclude this vexatious article by hazarding a few con- 
Jectures touching the characteristic impulses which have induced 
such an attack on the old dramatists, on Lamb, on the British 
Drama in general, and on those who would reform the stage. 

It has been continually witnessed in periodical literature, 
that when a reviewer has had to deal with a work concerning 
the subject and fundamental principles of which he was pre 
foundly , Bag Nn sealed book to one of his natural incapa 
city he has almost always been found to cominit himself te 

* See the London Practice, by Jewel. C, III, Sec. I, 
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the ludicrous extent of selecting the finest passages as marks 
of the absurdity of the work. It is plain enough how this 
happens. Such an individual is naturally struck—back to his 
mother earth sometimes—by those things which are in strongest 
opposition to himself, Tle denounces all those feelings, ideas, 
and combinations of which he understands least, and perhaps, 
nothing whatever, because his self-love is the most paimed and 
confounded by them. His attack is the unconscious impulse 
of self-defence. [Lf such thines be valuable, he himself must 
he worthless so far as they are concerned ? Spuply, therefore, 
he inverts the conelusion. The attack is made chiefly from 
self-love, partly in spite of himself. The article on ** Lamb's 
Specimens” is a choice instance of the working of these 
principles. It is manifestly written by one whose natural con- 
stitution of mind and body, whose habitual course of thought 
and reading, and the character of whose train of circumstances 
and experience, from childhood upwards, (he it here acknow- 
ledged that we do not know who the writer is, except from his 
articles in the London Review) have reudered him exquisitely 
unfit for the task he has undertaken. He seems to have been 
made on purpose not to understand the subject. Now this is just 
why he has undertaken it. We may hear him saying to hin- 
sel{—*The British Drama, both as regards writers and stages, 
isata low ebb; but a love for certain old writers still exists 
in the breasts of many. Here are a class of men who feel a 
deep sympathy with what they find in the old dramatists, and 
experience a corresponding delight. 1 find nothing in such 
writings that claims my synipathy _ nothine that occasions my 
delight! On the contrary : antipathy and pain are excited in 
me by everything they admire! This is very surprisiig ;— 
[must look into it! Surely there must be a ereat mistake 
somewhere ?— I see it plainly ; there gs a great mistake some- 
Where! The mistake is in the old) dramatists and their 
adinirers, poor men! Twill set this matter in a proper light, 
and the world shall see how wrong they have been. LT will do 
this in my best style and diction ; and if’ they fail, the London 
Review will be none the wiser for it.” 

To say that the article partly originated in a degree of 
resentment at the pleasure certam people derive from the old 
dramatists, might be fair enough; but to add that there was 
for that reason a conscious wish to destroy it, would perhaps be 
too harsh. Such things, however, have been known ; though 
we are all very apt to give a ‘* tastful translation” of our sins. 
lhere has been a strong shade of the ‘‘evil eye” in man ever 
since his ill-advised affair with the apple. ‘* Discourteous power!” 
But we are willing to believe, in the present instance, that 
mere natural inaptitude was the chief cause of the imass of 
discrepancies that haye been noticed, and no malevolent 
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feeling. Let those, however, by whom, if they at all examine 
and understand their own natures, the inaptitude must be felt, 
be exhorted not to meddle and tamper with uncongenial truths, 
nor attempt to reach the forbidden fruit of dramatic power, 
whose taste, well understood, leads to the deepest recesses of 
the heart, and the most profound and unexclusive Knowledge. 

Sundry expressions and sentences of an unceremonious nature, 
which the spirit of the cause impelled us to write, have been 
suffered to remain here, but nothing personal, ow as relates 
to that cause, was intended. We have also to qualify the sweeping 
position with which we commenced, concerning the antagonism 
of the London Review with the Fine Aris generally, by ex- 
pressing our admiration of the masterly criticisms on JJusic, 
under the signature of M.S.O. It will be but small and inade- 
quate praise to observe, that the writer is the first of the time on 
that subject. Here the public deriveasensible advantage from the 
correct application of powers and acquirements. If the writer 
of the sound and acute article on ‘* Prose Fictions and their 
Varieties,” in No. U1, had reviewed ‘* Lamb’s Specimens,” the 
present reply would not have been needed. Where we now feel 
indignation and contempt, we should probably have felt respect, 
admiration, and sympathy. Those two articles, as they now 
stand, may be read against each other. Such circumstances 
maxe us fear that the liberal principle of the London Review, 
in giving full licence to the individualities of all its different 
writers, will induce an outrageous incongruity in the whole 
work, unless greater care be taken to preserve a eeneral tone 
and tendency, and to apply rightly the talents of the many able 
contributors it possesses. A more concentrated and consistent 
influence would thereby be exercised. 
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MANIFESTO 
OF THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER, AGAINST THE MORAL 
INTERESTS OF THE PRODUCTIVE CLASSES. 
We have read with mingled feelings of pain and astonishment 
the leading article in the Examiner of the 20th of the past 
month, on the proposed reduction of the Newspaper Stamp 
Duty. Incredible as it may appear, that paper calls upon 
the people of England to. accept with thanks, as an in- 
valuable boon, the offer of a penny stamp duty, although far, 
very far, from being such a measure as the public interest 
requires, and as the public voice has loudly demanded. Is it 
possible that this can be the counsel of so enlightened and 
strenuous a friend to popular rights? Aecept with cratitude, 
at the eleventh hour, after a struggle more severe than any 
in which the people have been engaged since the passing of the 
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Reform Bill, a miserable compromise,* by which the aceom- 
lishment of the object of that struggle will only be indefinitely 
delayed! Very different is the advice which we would give 
the people on an oceasion like the present. We denounce the 
yroposition of the Chancellor of the Exchequer as the gravest 
msult that ever has been offered to 2 body of intelligent and 
deserving men. For two years a reduction of the Stamp Duty 
on Newspapers has been in contemplation. It was foreseen 
that, however disinclined to such a measure, however dilatory 
in effecting it, the Goverment would be driven to it at last, by 
the impunity with which the law was defied, and the growing 
influence of public opinion. It was foreseen also that a mere 
reduction would not be sutheient. The object sought was, not 
to save the money of the rich, but to make newspapers acces- 
sible to the working classes; and it was known that with a 
duty of a penny, the end would not be gained. Deputa- 
tion, after deputation, (composed of men of the highest 
reputation for liberal and enlightened opinions,) waited 
upon Government. Successive Chancellors of the Exchequer, 
have each, in turn, been addressed, and invariably to the same 
effect. ‘* We come in the name of the poor man who claims the 
right of instruction, and who would be as effectually debarred 
from the means of information by a duty of a penny, as he is 
now by a duty of three pence halfpenny.” The different depu- 
tations have been dismissed with bland smiles and smooth 
words; but all was false and hollow. The day arrived when 
the intentions of Government were to be officially announced. 
Mr. Spring Rice rose in his place in the House of Commons, 
and the mask was dropped. The working men of Great Bri- 
tainand Ireland were now distinetly told the Government of 
Lord Melbourne did not exist for them. ‘ Toil on,” says the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, “it is not for you to interest your- 
selves in the busy scenes by which you are surrounded. Read 
if you will read, under the besotting influence of the public 
house, and I object not to your perusing in a tap-room, or beer 
rai the advertisements of a high-priced journal ; but my care 
it shall be to prevent newspapers becoming so cheap, that you 
might purchase them to read with your wives and families at 
home.’ | 

The foulest and deepest blot by which the character of the 
resent administration has been stained, was the speech of Mr. 
Spring Rice on the consolidation of the stamp duties, as far as 
they related to this subject. But let us not be unjust to every 
member of the Cabinet of Lord Melbourne, by confounding the 
innocent with the guilty. Mr. Poulet Thomson and other mem- 
bers of the government are known to be advocates of the total 
abolition of the stamp duty. The premier himselfand Lord John 
Russell are understood to be favourable to the entire abolition. 
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Out of the Cabinet Lord Howick is also for the abolition. The 
Marquis of Lansdown, and Lord Palmerston belong to the party 
of the resistance; but it is well known, that the opposition from 
any of the ministers was so faint, that a person in the position of 
the Chaneellor of the Exchequer, expressing a strong opinion 
that the stamp duty ought not to be retained, would have 
decided the question for the people. fs it not meredible that 
this power should have fallen, even for an instant, into the 
hands of any one man, and that man one anxious to identity 
himself with the liberal party, and yet, that it should not 
have been instantly employed to secure, for ever, the most 
essential of all the rights of freemen? Yet such is the fact, 
Mr. Spring Rice had the power of giving to England a free 
press, and withheld it. 

The reasons upon which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
professes to have acted, are set forth ina pamphlet which, we 
are informed, is the joint production of Mr. Mudie, and Mr. 
Charles Knight, the publisher. The first argument urged by 
these gentlemen is the followmg. ‘* [t is better to have compa- 
ratively few national journals,* than an immense multitude of 
merely local newspapers.” This might be granted; but it is 
better still to have both. There is, however, a large class 
of persons for whom it is more important that there should 
he newspapers containing mere local information, than 


journals filled with intelligence of a general kind. We refer 


to the more ignorant class, the inhabitants of small villages ; 
who, if ever they begin to read, must read something which 
they can understand, and nothing but the polities of their own 
neighbourhood will exeite, at first, any definite interest in 
their minds. The advantage of having no stamp would be, 
that there might be penny newspapers of this character, paying 
all expenses with a moderate circulation; but it is quite 
preposterous to suppose that such journals would — impede 
the circulation of newspapers of a higher eharacter, which 
would be bought for the most part by a totally different 
class of readers. The fact is, the more local journals are 
read, the more what are termed national journals* will also 
be read, and for a very simple reason ;—little things lead 
to great. Agricultural labourers, who begin to read about the 
atlairs of their own parish, bye and bye will take an interest in 


* Itas asserted that ministers are scarcely Strong enough to carry even a reduction 
ot the stamp duty ; and that some compromise with the enemies of the press 1S, 
aoe ~, aahnhin This isa mere delusion, Those who would vote against 
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those of the county; after a time they will feel a pleasure 
in discussing a measure affecting the whole nation, and then 
their curiosity will be excited to read about other nations. The 
strongest objection we know of to a penny stamp is, that it 
would prevent the existence of cheap local newspapers. Uf 
there were no small beginnings, there could be no progress,— 
no attainment of intelleetual power,—and the brutal and 
debasing ignorance of some millions of our countrymen would 
be perpetuated from generation to generation, 

The next assertion we find in the pamphlet is, that without a 
stamp, newspapers could not be conducted with the same ability 
asat present, through the excessive competition that would 
arise. In other words, these consistent advocates of free trade 
actually tell the public, that the way to improve the quality of 
a commodity is to tax it! Wonderful discovery! But what 
still more wonderful stupidity on the part of the public, by 
which they should have been led to imagine that it was nothing 
but competition that made capitalists expend their money im 
improvements, in order to gam the command of a market! 
Learn every one, and know, henceforth, from the testimony of 
Mr. Mudie, Mr. Knight, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that it was only the obligations of the stamped journals to 
government that induced them to get their newspapers printed 
by steam, and that induces now the proprietors of those 
journals to expend 15,0002. per annum in the salaries of 
reporters and » saa Learn, moreover, that if the stamps be 
taken off, the laws of human nature will be reversed, and the 
anxiety of every newspaper proprietor will then be to offer the 
worst possible commodity to the public, as the surest means of 
success, 

We hear much of the inferiority of American newspapers, 
but the faet may be explained, without resorting to the absurd 
hypothesis that it is to be attributed to the absence of a stamp 
duty. Every thing manufactured in that country is inferior to 
the English for one and the same reason. Competition in the 
{ nited States has in no branch of industry reached the same 
point as in this country. Increase the number of literary men 
in the United States, and the number of newspaper establish- 
ments, so that the supply shall be greater than the demand, 
which has never yet heen the ease in America, and there will 
be immediately a visible improvement in the American jour- 
nals ; but already an improvement has commenced, and ina 
few years they will equal if not excel our own. 

If there were any real ground for apprehension, it is not that 
the competition of newspaper proprietors would be too severe 
Without a stamp duty, but not severe enough. The sale of the 
unstamped newspapers, in holes and corners, proves that there 
would be an immense market for cheap journals, if the 
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trade were free. Will there be, for a length of time, as many 
sellers, outbidding each other for public favour, as it would be 
desirable should exist?) We doubt it. Still it is not possible 
that the press in this country ean retrograde; we may see a 
proof of the continued tendency towards progression in the 
existing unstamped press. Advertisements are continually 
appearing of new twopenny newspapers, professing to contain 
better information, or to be printed on a larger sheet, than any 
other newspaper of the same price. 

Mr. Wakley proposes to give compensation to the proprietors 
of stamped newspapers for any injury their property may sus- 
tain, by the abolition of the duty. We regret the question 
should be embarrassed by such a proposition. It must be 
rejected on two grounds. First; no class of capitalists can be 
allowed to claim a vested right in the continuance of a public 
tax; and, secondly, there is yet no case made out that the pro- 

rietors of stamped journals would be losers by the change. 
Che people of the Times, and Chronicle, say they would be 
cainers. We will take them at their word. If the fact should 
be so, they have no claim for compensation ; if only a hypo- 
critical pretence for opposing the freedom of the press, they 
deserve to lose. One thing is certain; no journal that 
chooses to be honest will suffer by the change. The price 
of advertisements will be reduced by the competition, but the 
eirculation which will be attained by popular liberal journals, 
will be a sufhicient recompense for this diminution of their 
profits. 

Another statement made by the pamphleteers in favor of a 
penny stamp, is, the utter impossibility, according to these 
gentlemen (and the Chancellor of the Exchequer adopts the 
same opinion), of making arrangements for receiving, and 
sorting, double the number of newspapers now circulated by 
post, if a halfpenny or a penny were to be paid with each 
newspaper. We remember when it was urged on Mr. Spring 
Rice that a considerable revenue might be derived from a 
penny postage, his answer was that it would produce little or 
nothing, because payment of the penny would be avoided by 
cheaper agencies than the aipaliice:" and that newspapers 
would be forwarded to all the large towns by coach. This 
argument was so far solid, that the calculations of gain to the 
revenue, from this souree, have generally proceeded upon the 
supposition, that the number sent through the post-ottice (even 
if the stamp were abolished) would not be increased for years 
to come, and that the sum they would produce would be only 
100,0004, Now, however, by the advice of his ill-judging 
friends, Mr. Spring Rice is induced to reverse his former 

ition. We are now told the number of penny pieces 
rought to the post-office would be so great, that St. Martin’s- 
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le-grand would become a mountain of copper, and that it would 
be impossible to contrive any means by which the money might 
be counted, and remoyed. A penny stamp is asserted to be the 
only way of getting out of the dilemma. But mark the dis- 
honesty of the whole proposition. It is proposed not merely 
to stamp every newspaper requiring to be sent through the 
wost-office, but also to stamp newspapers having an ex- 
clusively local circulation. If cheap Coal newspapers could 
be published, they would be generally preferred by country 
I a to London journals, two-thirds of which are always 
filled with advertisements, puff paragraphs, critiques upon 
theatres, and other matters of no interest to any person 
not resident in town. But no, says the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, every newspaper reader in Manchester or Liver- 
pool, whether he wishes it or not, shall be compelled to 
purchase London newspapers, or what is equivalent to the 
same thing, shall pay a tax, and a heavy tax too, for having 
them conveyed to other persons. Again: a large proportion 
of the London papers are now regularly sent off by the morning 
coaches as soon as published. The county papers are chiefly 
circulated by means of butchers, bakers, and other tradesmen, 
who make periodical visits to the villages, and gentlemen’s 
seats. In other cases county newspapers are charged with a 
cross-country postage of a penny, which would continue to be 
levied. These are all instances in which it is unjust to inflict a 
penny stamp duty, under the pretence of giving the public in 
return the accommodation of the post-office. The obvious 
course would be to let those pay for the accommodation who 
require it, or to bestow it gratis, which is the more liberal 
policy of other countries with respect to various literary and 
scientific publications. 

It is worth while to see whether the profit to be derived from 
a penny postage would pay the expenses, if it should be neces- 
sary, of a few sdiional mail coaches, and new receiving 
houses. 

The mail coaches now charge at the rate of I4d. per pound 
for large parcels, carried one hundred miles. A parcel of one 
thousand newspapers weighing 88 pounds would therefore cost 
Ils. The maximum cost of collecting, and distributing them by 
hand, would be 9s. A postage of one penny, or of 4/. 3s. dd. 
the thousand, would, therefore, leave a profit of 31. 3s. 4d. 
As there are now about twenty-five millions of newspapers clr- 
culated by the Post-Othce, every time the business of the 
hewspaper department was doubled, with a penny postage, 
there would be a profit to Government, over and above all 
expenses, of 79,1662. 13s. 4d. 

It is disgraceful to our Legislature that it should be neces- 
sary to reiterate these facts. The example of America and 
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France, where the postage Upon hew spape rs is nota penny, but 
on the average less than a halfpenny, is suthicient to convince 
every impartial person that there can be no veal dithe ‘ulty in 
making similar arrangements m this country. 

The truth is, it is not a Post-Othce question. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer confesses that the penny would be more 
than sufficient to defray all expenses. Why then does he wish 
to retain it? Is it for the sake of the few thousand pounds 
that the revenue would gain by the tax ; quite the contrary, 
[t is to keep penny and two-pemny newspapers out of the hands 
of the working classes. With a penny stamp, no journal as 
large as the Penny Magazine could be published under two- 
pence-halfpenny or threepence. The reason is that the profit 
on each number must be larger,’ because with the same expenses, 
the circulation would be less. and because there would be a 
greater outlay of capital, than if there were no stamp. Under 
the operation of a penny stamp duty, no daily morning journal 
will be published under four pence or fourpe nee-h: alfpe nny. A price 
quite as effective as that of sevenpence in keeping them entirely 
out of the reach of working men. This is the object desired to 
be effected. The Whigs are afraid of the pe ople ; be itso. The 
people will not return the stheadlieteidl:- they are not afraid of 
the Whigs. The party of the doctrinatre, and the juste milieu 
will have a shorter lease of power in England, than in France. 
Meanwhile let the people watch the conda of those who 
profess to represent their interest in the House of Commons. 

A division will be taken on Mr. Wakley’s amendment for 
the total abolition of the. st: amp duty. The result is certi ain; 
for the Tories will of course vote with Ministers, but the result 
will also cause to be cireulated throughout the country, the 
names of the friends and enemies of a free press, and the time 
will soon come when the information mi: w be turne dtoa vood 
account. 


Theta. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wer have to apologize to contributors, as also to our readers, fot 
the postponement of various original Articles, and Notices of Books. 


It will be perceived, by the extra quantity of matter in the present 
number, that the delay is unavoidable. 


R. Q. caunot be accepted, 


Foh-hi bas ic, T : 
ul has wit, but no logic. The subject requires both, 
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STATE OF THE CANADAS—RECENT EVENTS. 


We have more than once deemed it necessary to call the 
attention of our readers to the critical state of the Canadas. 
Our February number contained a sketch of the early proceed- 
ings of the Canadian Commissioners, of the opening of the 
provincial parliament, of the hopes, expectations, and views of 
the people, and generally of the relations subsisting between 
the representatives of the people and the executive at the date 
of the latest intelligence then received ; namely the latter end 
of December. We are now reminded by the receipt of a 
pamphlet* on the subject by Mr. Roebuck, that the three 
months sueceeding our last notice have been productive of 
events, altering very materially the position in which Lord 
Gosford stood with relation to the Canadian people. 

It will be remembered that previous to the departure of the 
Commission, Mr. Roebuck, speaking the sentiments of the 
Canadian Assembly, demanded of the colonial minister ‘ cers 
tain preliminaries in order to create a feeling of perfect confi- 
dence as to the real objects intended by the Commission,” as 
the Assembly was desirous of meeting the Commission ‘ina 
spirit of wise conciliation.” These preliminaries are detailed 
in our February number. 

With Mr. Roebuek’s communication before him ‘* the minis- 
ter could not plead ignorance of the circumstances, respecting 
which he was about to give instructions to the Commissioners}*” 
With full information relative to the demand of the people of 
Canada, the Instructions to the Commissioners were framed, 
but they were carefully kept from the eye of the public until 
‘Jet out” in the manner to be presently related. 

In the conduct of the colonial office towards the people of 
Canada and towards their agent Mr. Roebuck, we have a 
specimen of the most disgraceful disingenuousness.  Virst 
it was stated by Sir George Grey in the louse of Commons, 


“That as it would be more respectful to the House of Assembly to 
communicate these Instructions in the first place to them, be proposed 
not to lay them on the Table of the House of Commons until the 
Commissioners had arrived in Canada, and the Governor had com- 
municated with the provincial legislature. So soon as it should be the 
case, he promised to publish the Instructions given to the Commis- 
stoners. — Pamphlet, p. 35. 

* Existing difficulties in the government of the Canadas—by J. A. Roebuck, 
April 26, 1836—p, 68, 

+t Existing difticulties—Appendix, p. O1. 


+ Mr. Roebuck's Pamphlet, p. 54, 
No, 113. T 
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Of course when Lord Gosford’s speech was delivered to the 
Canadian Assembly and Council, it was inferred that his 
Instructions were embodied therein. It is true that the speech 
was extremely vague and indefinite on all those points which 
the Canadians held to be of vital importance, but as Lord 
Gosford had spoken of his ‘ liberal instructions ;” had ealled 
himself the friend of Mr. O’Connell, who had declared his 
opinions to be in favour of the changes desired by the people 
of Canada, and as he had stated, that at the opening of the 
Legislature he should ‘‘ speak all he knew—without reserve,” 
it is not at all surprising that the Canadians believed him to 
be possessed of discretionary powers to redress such of their 
grievances as admitted of it, and to report on such as might 
require the authority of an imperial statute to redress. 








‘It was, in short, believed that the Instructions said little more in 
substance than this—‘ go and inquire into the state of the province; 
learn what is the decided wish of the people at large; tell them that 
we have every desire to yield to their requests, and that we have sent 
you out, an unbiassed person, to learn accurately what those requests 
are. ‘Tell the people, also, that we have as yet formed no opinions on 
this dificult subject, but that our minds are open to receive evidence, 
and listen with patience and candour to the exposition of their griev- 
ances. Inthe meantime, while you are making your inquiries, treat 
the Canadians with courtesy and kindness, and set an example in your 
own conduct, of honesty and justice.”—Pamphlet, p. 36. 


Early inthe month of March Mr. Roebuck asked Sir Charles 
Grey for a copy of the Instructions. ‘‘I did so,” says Mr. 
Roebuck, ‘expecting that the Government would willingly 
fulfil their promise of last year.” But no, Sir George Grey 
entreated Mr. Roebuck not to persist in his demand, and gave 
as a reason that the publication of the Instructions might inter- 
fere with the good understanding which he was happy to say 
prevailed in Canada between the Assembly and the Executive 
—a good understanding, be it remembered, produced by FE 
trickery and fraud, and which, therefore, could not be per 5 
manent. 

Not many days after, the Morning Papers contained the 
greater part of the Instructions in question. They had been 
communicated to the Assembly of Upper Canada by the new 
Governor, Sir Francis Head, along with his own Instructions. 
Of the publication of these Instructions— 
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“The immediate consequence was the annihilation of all confidence : 
hitherto felt by the House of Assembly in the intentions and character : 
of the Governor. Measures were instantly adopted by the house to 
mark their sense of the disingenuous conduct pursued by the Ministry 
and his excellency the Governor-General; and again, to lay before 
the people of England, as the ultimate tribunal of appeal, a statement 
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of the many wrongs to which the province has for so many years been 
subjected. —Pamphlet, p. 37. 

We have already stated in former articles, that the chief 
means adopted by the Assembly to enforce the reforms they 
demand, is the stoppage of supplies. The great object of the 
Executive is, of course, to obtain the said supplies. Before the 
“ wntoward” disclosure of Sir Francis Head, the town Canadian 
Governor had made some progress in effecting this object. It 
was stated to one of the most powerful members of the Assembly 
by one of the Executive authorities— 

‘That if the money were given, the Commissioners could recommend, 
with some chance of success, all the plans of reform proposed by the 
liberals of the Assembly; that the Commissioners had already sent 
their first report upon the finances of Canada to England ; and that this 
report was m everything favourable to the demands of the Assembly.” 
—p. 38, 

A Supply Bill was accordingly proposed, such as the Exeeu- 
tive would accept, but which was still not likely to satisfy the 
Legislative Council. 

“It was then asked by the members of the House of Assembly, 
“How will you get the Legislative Council to accede to this Bill?” 
Mark well the answer of this high functionary, ‘‘ Oh, if they will not 
pass it we will do without them, and will receive your money, upon 
your Address. Vote by Address that which you would have voted by 
Bill, you pass by the Council, and we will receive and distribute the 
money cheerfully.”—p. 39. 


This determination on the part of the Executive ‘marks in 
a significant manner the exact estimation in which the 
Legislative Council is held by the existing authorities.” 
+ ¥ * , ‘ + » 


“ When the House, after the discovery of the Instructions, voted only 
supplies for six months, inquiries were made to know whether this 
diminished supply would be received according to the former agree- 
ment, on the Address of the House ; and intimation was given, that the 
Governor would rather that the question should not be put to him. It 
consequently was not put. 

“Thus it appears that the present Executive would, for the three 
years’ arrears and a years’ supply, have annihilated the privileges of 
the Legislative Council, but that they thought six months’ supply a 
price insufficient for such a concession. 

“The House of Assembly having discovered the real nature of the 
Instructions given to Lord Gosford, determined at once to refuse all the 
arrears due, and to vote only a six inonths’ supply, attaching to that 
vote the conditions [ have above mentioned. ‘This Bill was lost in the 
Legislative Council. 

“The Legislative Council, on this determination of the House, 
resolved to do all the mischief they were able. They refused to pass 


the elementary school bill, thus putting a stop to education all over 
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the country. The party of the Legislative Council are usually uncom. 
monly pathetic in their lamentations over the ignorance of the 
Canadian population. The true worth of their hypocritical whining 
is here made manifest. They talk of ignorance, and deprecate it, so 
long as such talk forwards, or seems to forward, their paltry purposes, 
They willingly do all they can to foster and continue ignorance, the 
moment that by so doing the same vile ends may be served.”—p, 38, 
« ‘ . ” # * 


“The moment the Instructions were published, every body, includ- 
ing the Ministry and their friends, seemed at once to conclude that 
something like this would be the result. When they sent their Com- 
mission out, being well aware of what instructions they had given to 
them, they must have expected this same event from the commence- 
ment. Lord Gosford, while speaking of his liberal instructions, while 
endeavouring by his personal behaviour to gain over the members of 
the Assembly, must all along have been conscious that if his instrue- 
tions had been published all his hopes of stiecess would have been 
destroyed. I leave it to casuists more acute and learned than myself 
to determine whether this conduct was honest; it is easy for any one 
of common understanding to determine whether it was prudent. ‘To 
one who professes not to be instructed in diplomatic scheming, such 
artifice appears wholly unjustifiable ; and the keeping back the Instrue- 
tions little better than an attempt at deception. It was, however, a 
deception evidently destined to fail. The folly then of the proceeding 
quite equalled its dishonesty. 

‘The mission of the Commissioners, together with that of Lord 
Gosford, isin my judgment ended. The sooner they leave Canada 
the better for all parties. They are now merely a useless expense, and 
their labours will of necessity be thrown away. Lord Gosford will not 
be able to regain public contidcnce by anything but a very explicit 
declaration in favour of an Elective Council; and this, Lam inclined to 
believe, he will not be willing to make.”— pp. 39-40. 


The Assembly also agreed to a petition to the King and to 
both Houses of Parliament, reiterating their demands for an 
clective second chamber, for full control of their lands and reve- 
nues, and fora recognition of the principle of non-interference 
in their internal atlairs by the Home Government. 

Not content with thus demanding an Elective Council of the 
Imperial Parliament, the last Act of the Assembly* was to in- 
troduce a Bill to abolish the present irresponsible ‘Council and 
to substitute one in accordance with the wishes and opinions of 
the people. In adopting this course, it appears to us the 
Canadian Assembly has done wisely. The Act conferring an 
Assembly and Council on each of ‘the two Canadas has been 
repeatedly modified hy Provincial Statutes, and there is no 
reason why the desired change should not be carried through 

* The Assembly had not been prorogued, but the members, finding nothing more 
©, had absented themselves so as to leave no quorum. 17 his is not dangerous to 
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the local legislature without the intervention of the British 
Parliament. The Council, of course, stands in the way, but as 
a remedy for their obstruetiveness we have the old ‘ Constitu- 
tional’ remedy ofa ‘creation. The Council consists of about 
thirtv-one members, of these some five or six are in favour of 
the elective principle ; hence it would merely be necessary to 
provide the Governor with some twenty-five blank manda- 
muses, when he might call to the Council a batch of mimic 
peers for the express purpose of passing the Bill. 

It is becoming every day more apparent that we cannot 
maintain our dominion over the Canadians but by means of a 
popular form of goverument. If the people become seriously 
discontented, Canada, from that moment, is lost to us as a 
colony. Some people affect to believe, and are at great pams 
to make others believe, that a change in the constitution of the 
Council would endanger the connexion between the Colony 
and the mother country. Mr. Roebuck, by a chain of luminous 
reasoning, destroys this fallacy most completely. No one, m 
fact, can have watched the State of Canada for the last twelve- 
months without being convinced that by acceding to the de- 
mands of the people we secure a firm and attached ally ; jealous, 
it is true, of any—the slightest—interference on our parts with 
their internal affairs; but willing, nay proud, to form a part of 
the British empire, and therefore,to acknowledge our right to 
legislate on all questions of external policy. 

Since Mr. Roebuck’s Pamphlet went to press, intelligence 
has reached this country from Upper Canada. Increased difli- 
culties had arisen in the government of that Colony. Sir 
Francis Head, on assuming the government, had called’ to the 
Exeentive Council some new members in whom the mass of 
the people had confidence. In his measures, however, he had 
rendered this concession a mere nullity by acting uniformly 
without their advice. Hereupon, the Executive Council remon- 
strates, arguing that, as an impression is abroad that they are 
the advisers of the Kine’s representative, they suffer in their 
reputation with their fellow-citizens by every unpopular and 
obnoxious measure. They, therefore, pray permission to lay a 
correct statement of their condition before the public, and to 
withdraw froin his Excelleney’s Councils. 

Sir Francis Head tells thet, in reply, that he alone is respon- 
sible, and that they have really no voice in the business. That 
ower and responsibility are ‘indissolubly united, and that, if 
1¢ give them the latter, they will speedily pretend to the former, 
which he has no intention that they should possess. [ere is a 
specimen of what one of the liberal papers calls his ‘* Algerine” 
ideas of government. 

“The Lieutenant Governor maintains, that the responsibility to the 
people (who are already represented in the House of Assembly) which 
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the Council assume, is unconstitutional—that it is the duty of the 
Council to serve him, not them; and that if on so vital a principle they 
persist in a contrary opinion, he foresees embarrassments of a most 
serious nature—for as power and responsibility must, in common 
justice, be inseparably connected with each other, it is evident to the 
‘Lieutenant Governor, that if the council were once permitted to assume 
the daééer, they would immediately, as their right, demand the former; 
in which case, if the interests of the people were neglected, to whom 
could they look for redress? For in the confusion between the Go- 
vernor and an oligarchy, composed of a few dominant families, shielded 
by secrecy, would not all tangible responsibility have vanished ?”—Sir 
F’. Head's Reply. 


The Executive Councillors then resigned ex masse, where- 
upon Sir Francis, who is certainly a very high-handed gentle- 
man, called to his councils a more subservient crew, composed of 
the most obnoxious men in the province—all ultra Tories! 

This excited the indignation of the Assembly, indeed of the 
whole province, and the following was the manly course pursued 
hy the representatives of the people :— 


“On Tuesday last, the House of Assembly at the suggestion of the 
hon, member for Lennox and Addington, Peter Perry, Esq. took an 
independent stand on this all-important subject. He proposed that 
the Speaker should leave the chair and not resume it, until His Ex- 
feilency had sent down answers to the addresses founded on the reso- 
lutions copied into this paper.—The hon. the Speaker repeated that he 
couid not do so, ii there were even one person that would object to 
the proposition. Dut there was not even one, Tories and Reformers 
were equally unanimous on this important subject.—And from 10 
v'clock ou ‘Tuesday morning, il 12 o’clock on Wednesday (yesterday) 
the business of the country was ata complete stand. Never did we 
witness such a period of excitement. Never did the duplicity of Sir 
John Colborne, or the intrigues and bronzed infamy of his advisers 
create such a powerful sensation. The whole House were anxious for 
a dissolution, that the country at large may have an opportunity of ex- 
pressing their opinion on the policy of a new Heap. But he declined 
an appeal to that tribunal, and thinks that he can still conduct the 
Government of the country as if we were a parcel of slaves, and he 
our taskimaster. He must be undeceived. 

“Tories and Reformers, forgetting their past prejudices, will combine 
to etlect this necessary object,” ; 
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STILL ailing, wind? wilt be appeased or no ? 
Which needs the other's office, thou or I? 
Dost want to be disburdened of a woe, 
And can in truth my voice untie 
Its links, and let it go? 
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Art thou a dumb wrong’d thing that would be righted, 
Entrusting thus thy cause to me? forbear: 

No tongue can mend thy pleadings ; faith requited 
With falsehood,—love at last aware 

Of scorn, —hopes early blighted, — 


We have them—but I know not any tone 
So fit as thine to falter forth a sorrow: 

Dost think men would go mad without a moan 
If they knew any way to borrow 

A pathos like thine own ? 


Which sigh would’st mock of all the sighs? that one 
So long escaping from lips starv’d and blue, 

Which lasts while on her pallet-bed the nun 
Stretches her length—her foot comes through 

The straw she shivers on, 


You had not thought she was so tall, —and spent, 
Her shrunk lids ope, and her lean fingers shut 
So close, their sharp and livid nails indent 
The clammy palm: then all is mute — 
That way the spirit went. 


Or would’st thou rather that I understand 
Thy will to belp me—like the dog I found 
Once pacing sad the solitary strand, 
That would not take my food, poor hound, 
But whined, and licked my hand ? 





SPIRTT OF MODERN PUBLISHERS. 


iy these degenerate days of literature, when book-making 
is generally conducted on the principle of Peter Pindar’s razor- 
seller, it is truly gratifying to the feelings of all real lovers of 
fine genius and talent, to discover and make known the various 
exceptions that occasionally appear. If certain authors deserve 
a high meed of praise for thus endeavouring to raise the 
literature of their time, and the mind of the reading public, so 
also do those publishers who have risked the loss of labour 
and capital, by the introduction of their works. 

The fate even of books which are calculated to be extensively 
popular—if not eminently and lastingly so—is almost always 
precarious. The difficulty is not in finding the proper writer, 
so much as the taking subject; but granting both these, 
the grand difficulty of all is that of getting the public to ‘ take it 
up’ This is the problem which publishers have in vain at- 
tempted to solve. Some by a resolute regularity in advertising 
have thought to weary out the indifference of the million, ti 
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partly from curiosity, and still more from provocation, people 
exclaim ‘what is this book so incessantly haunting me, turn 
which way I will ?’—others by profuse expenditure, either in 
gross or insidiously-conveyed putts and paragraphs, in the ‘ in- 
dependent’ journals, have songht to take by storm or stratagem, 
that general opinion which, like a citadel of deaf stone, had 
hitherto remained impervious to all rational means of attack ; 
some by acting on the notion that good books need no adver- 
tisement after their first introduction by the periodical press; 
others by the contrary position, that all books of a good title, 
are nearly equal in their effeet—the contents being of secondary 
importance—provided the publisher knew how to ‘work a 
book,’ as the veteran Colburn technically expresses it ; all these 
and numerous ‘ unheard-of’ manceuvres, fancies, and anticipa- 
tions, have been essaved with a spirit, perseverance, and ex- 
penditure of capital, quite sufficient to prove the truth or 
fallacy of the several plans of action. But all the different 
methods have met with a result, which, when taken in the 
average, generally brought the question to a pretty even balance 
between success and failure. It should be observed that we 
are not speaking of books which ‘ sell of themselves,’ but of 
those which will not move at all without help, for therein lies 
the core of the mystery which involves the fate of the majority 
of publications. The problem of commanding even a moderate 
success has not yet been mastered. On this point so much 
careful thought on the part of authors—and_ probably of the 
best heads of their time—as well as the continuous action 
‘with all appliances and means’ of the most energetic men of 
business, has been expended, that it is perhaps fair to conclude 
we cannot know before-hand what the publie will ‘ take up. 
This admission should nevertheless be qualified, for it is made 
chietly with reference to time. We know that publishers smile, 
as well they may, at the sanguine calculations and subtle 
theories of authors; but we would hazard one opinion on the 
subject, viz., that a book of sterling and original merit, written 
ina popular style, and not depending on any mere ephemeral 
subject, is sure to sell at some time or other, provided its 
proper moment is watched and seized, so as to prevent other 
works from neutralizing its effect. In this, most of the great 
publishers, would probably coincide; but then say they, ‘ what 
mereantile business ean ever be carried on successfully, where 
the ya is suffered to remain dead for a long period, perhaps 
from three to six years, with a doubtful prospect of ever re- 
covering either principal or interest, not to mention profit?” It 
is Not easy to find a convincing reply to this; and we do 
not know any better can be offered than the fact that certain 
haut-ton jewellers, tailors, and others, have saved fortunes 
under circumstances as trying and precarious ; because one 


lucky hit’ will often compensate for many a mishap. 
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But while it must be confessed, that the opinions of authors 
on this important subject, are usually founded on over-sanguine 
expectations, speculative fancies, and a very limited experience, 
all of which render them unsafe advisers, we cannot help per- 
ceiving that many of the best plans adopted by publishers are 
mingled with erroneous estimates. ‘Thus, he who perseveres 
in regular and extensive advertising, seldom pays much atten- 
tion to the coincidence of the quarter in which he advertises, 
with the particular work. It is not meant that a book of 
radical principles should be advertised only in the radical 
journals : it should go almost equally to both, for many reasons ; 
but we do think that when a publisher advertises works of a 
highly-refined, imaginative, or political nature, of profound and 
elaborate science, of learning, or of the fine arts, in the quarters 
chiefly adapted io announcements of mere merchandize, furni- 
ture, price of stocks, insolvent debtors, and people who ‘ want 
jlaces’-—whether in the court or the kitehen—it really seems 
to us that the publishers throw away their money. In some 
cases,—as of popular works on common diseases—the extent of 
the circulation of a periodical, is the most important consider- 
ation to the advertiser; in others, the class among whom it 
circulates. That no profuseness in advertising will make a 
good-for-nothing work sell beyond a certain time and number, 
is manifest from the oblivious disappearance about every second 
or third year, dating from their first appearance, of nearly all the 
novels from the pens of those who are usually termed ‘ popular 
writers.’ They produce sometimes a little profit, and then are 
seen no more among the advertisements, or any where else, the 
publishers having found, that no more ‘ work’ could be got out 
ofthem. That a good book has a sufficient chance of suecess 
merely from the introduction it receives at the hands of the 
periodicals, depends on whether it has been properly appreciated, 
and reviewed by the eritics, and whether the public mind is ripe 
for it. We must here remark, also, that the method of re- 
viewing books generally adopted, is by no means calculated to 
forward their sale. An abstract is made of the work; the best 
passages are extracted, (for the good of the periodical) the 
critic informs the public that there is nothing else of any value 
in the work ; and the publisher and author meet after a time 
fo compare opinions as to why the result of so much ‘ notice’ 
has not answered the expectations of either? The review of a 
valuable book, ought to be suggestive, as well as analytic ; 
books are written for the public good, not for the periodicals ; 
it is time there should be some morality in criticism. 
That a book which produces large profit to a publisher 
* It is long since we have seen a review which so admirably combined sound 


analysis of principle, with suggestion of further good, as the article on De Toc- 
queville in No. IL] of the London Review. You know what the work is exactly, 


but you must buy the work nevertheless, 
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should be proportionately profitable to its author, we need not 
insist; and though in the earlier days of authorship this was 
scarcely ever the case, it is satisfactory to know, that he whose 
writings are a source of profit to the publisher, can now be 
tolerably secure of his proper share. Hence the complaints 
still vented against publishers seldom have the foundation they 
formerly had, and render authors one of the most unreasonable 
classes that exist. When a valuable work produces no profit, 
a publisher very often and very naturally refuses to undertake 
another of the same character. In either of these cases, it 
is not the fault of the publisher, but of the ‘ enlightened 
public.’ In nine cases, at least, out of ten, the publisher 
who declines a work really acts for the best in so doing, 
But granting that it was not for the best, either as regards the 
merit of the book, or its money-value, he surely has the very 
same right of rejection that every other merchant possesses 
in similar circumstances. The real mischief hes in the fact 
that in proportion to the originality or the profundity of a 
work, the chances of its rejection are multiplied, chiefly because 
the publisher's literary exployé does not understand the subject, 
or its method of treatment; though sometimes because it seems 
evident to a competent judge that a suilicient number of the 
public will not take an interest in it. It would be presump- 
tuous to assume,—notwithstanding the positive assertion of the 
Metropolitan Magazine, concerning the beneficial effect a work, 
published a few years since, would have upon the booksellers 
and others,—that we had been instrumental in assisting 
to clear the way for the more ready introduction of works of 
original merit ; but it is very certain that a considerable change 
for the better has taken place since its publication, as the appear- 
ance of certain works of sterling genius from quarters whence 
‘their kindred” were never seen to issue before, help to attest. 
Let us rejoice, however,—no matter how, by whom, or by what 
progress of circumstances and opinions effected—that this is 
the case, for it seems pretty clear, in spite of all the vices, 
misdemeanours, and peceadilloes of which ‘ the trade’ may be 
accused, in common with all other trades, professions, and occu- 
pations, that Dr. Johnson uttered a truth which has reached 
the present times, when he asserted that the booksellers were 
the only paerone of literature, 

Slow of appreciation, in all intellectual novelties, is the public 
mind in every country ; but where there is great merit its gradual 
appreciation, in almost all instances, is certain. That we are 
much indebted to Effingham Wilson for the strong impulse he 
has given to German literature in this country, must be appa- 
rent from the Dumber of valuable works he ‘has introduced ; 
yet we think it very probable that, with two or three excep- 
tions, the profit derived from them cannot hitherto have beet 
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a sufficient compensation. If all sterling authors have devoted 
their lives, and risked their capital—talent and labour—in the 

roduction of fine works, so, in modern times, many publishers 
ci manifested a spirit of enterprize which has brought to 
light the neglected fruits of both living and dead genius. We 
owe no common obligation to Moxon and Pickering, among 
others, for the resolute efforts they have made to uphold the 
eenuine strength and beauty of English poetry, which has of 
late years been almost absorbed in politics, commerce, and 
the narrow-minded view and vulgar misinterpretation of true 
utilitarian philosophy. While we tind our friends, the authors, 
complimenting each other and themselyes—we have done some- 
thing very like the latter in the present article—there can be 
no indecorum towards their worships, the seribes, in speaking 
the truth of meritorious publishers. To those, who in their 
efforts to elevate the literature of their times, the ‘ solid 
pudding,” as far as certain fine works are concerned, is likely 
to be for a long time denied, all true devotees of ‘the Temple’ 
will be anxious to render a praise not altogether ‘‘ empty.” 

We were first led to the foregoing reflections some years 
since, by noticing the many admirable works published by 
Messrs. Taylor and Hessey, and one or two others, but we con- 
fess that our reverential love for the fathers of English poetry 
has induced the present paper, which love could not remain un- 
responsive to the publication of the entire works of Webster, 
and of a new edition of Lamb’s Specimens of that class which 
combines all the great dramatists—with the exception of 
Schiller—that the world has seen since the days of Aischylus ; 
—nor to the recent appearance of the old sweet songs con- 
tained in the ** Book of Gems,” the contents of the latter 
being selected by one who considers that in searching for 
beauties among the poets of those days, ‘* the only reagent 
lies in rejection.” The volume is full of convincing proofs 
of what its editor finely calls ‘‘ the inventive energy and 
luxurious rapture of the first poets.” As an instance of the 
former, we would refer particularly to the powerful “ Indue- 
tion” of Sackville, while of the latter there are so many 
“gems” that, after mentioning the song entitled, ‘‘ The Lover 
complaineth the unkindnesss of his Love,” we must leave the 
reader to as close a companionship with the collection, as his 
nature may be able to attain. But for specimens of “the finest 
combination of ‘¢inventive energy and luxurious rapture,” we 
need only allude to some of Ghakspeate's Sonnets. What an 
answer does the entire selection give to those dull casuists who 
assure us that the early English poets contain little else than 
grossness, clumsy vulgarity, ridiculous conceits, and mere 
. redundancy of diction !’ 

But there is another merit in the book last mentioned, 
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which claims not only notice, but a far greater share of praise 
than has yet been publicly awarded. We ilude to the illustrations, 
many of ‘which are engravings in the first style of art, and tly 
the works of living artists. The design by Briggs for the 
extract from the Pale: Olbion;’ by Hayter for ‘The Lover 
complaineth the unkindness of hie ‘Love,’ and that of ‘ Faney 
and Desire,’ by Westmacott, will have a strong tendency to 
show the advantageous and varied applicability of the talent of 
living British artists, when judiciously chosen, while, as a 
principle, the calling forth their services cannot be too highly 
respect ted and applauded. 

The encouragement of our own artists, however, by bringing 
their works fairly and frequently before the public, “us a means 
towards their pecuniary advantage, forcibly suggests to us the 
recent melancholy fate of an artist of the finest talent in his 

veculiar line. F airly and frequently were his productions 
before the public ; there was no heedless profusion, no head- 
strong intemperance in his practic al conduct, and his industry, 
both of mind and hand, was incessant ;—yet he died from the 
necessity of maintaining an unremitting struggle with the 
world for the means of subsistence. That high degree of 
nervous sensibility and excitement which is the usual con- 
comitant of fine faculties, absolutely requires an occasional 
pause from its exertions, or an immunity from the necessity 
of working for its bare bres id, if we would have the best results 
of which those talents are capable, and if we would see their 
possessor at all happy. 

We have previously done our best, elsewhere, to explain 
how these and other wretched results occur to nearly all men 
of superior attainments, and to vive the first suggestions of the 
only remedy that can be found, how or in future ; and we think 
the readers of the ‘Re ‘pository’ will readily pardon the above 
digression. We will conclude with observing, that although 
there i is not at present the very slightest pre actical or moral 
sign, on the part of the Public, of a determination to adopt 
systematic measures for ameliorating the condition of the 
working-intellect classes , there is a manifest spirit abroad 
among the pabisiers, which will certainly help to reform 
literature and gradu: uly bring about a disposition to treat men 
of genius with some little degree of consideration. To each 
and all of those who reclaim from undeserved obscurity any 
a. of the works of superior men, to whom fortune refused 
avour in their life-time, and fame neglects after their death, 
@ practical sympathy is justly due, w hich the mere encouragers 
and venders of impertinent nonsense and pompous superfic- 
alities, will seek in vain to obtain. 


The Author of the Exposition of the False Medium, 5% 
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THE GLOW-WORM. 
A FAIRY LEGEND: 


Tuer was a beautiful garden full of all lovely flowers, and 
bright glossy green leaves, beside ripe and luscious fruit, and 
many waving trees. In it there were mossy and twining paths, 
where the shade was cool in the summer noon, and soft sloping 
lawns, where the shadows slept at even-tide. There were 
bowers hidden with clustering clematis, and hung with rich 
carlands of the bright passion-flowers. There wes the lulling 
tone of falling waters, where a fountain rose amid the brightest 
sunbeams. It was lovely at dew-fall to breathe that fragrant air, 
aud the heart was very glad for the exceeding sweetness. 

Now it was evening in that garden, and many dew-drops 
rested on the flowers. But one, though it lay amid the leaves 
of a soft young rose whose heart the sun had not as yet seen, 
was unmindful of all around. 

For when last the sun had sunk between the western boughs, 
the dew-drop had fallen on the open lawn—and from far above 
in the blue space, a star-beam had penetrated its being. 

And henceforth the star became all the world unto the clear 
dew-drop that had felt its beauty. And night seemed short 
while the dew lay beneath the stars. But morning came—one 
by one the stars advanced to greet the early dawn, and as 
they kissed her fair forehead, they vanished away. So then 
the dews arose—and passed away also, until evening again. 

All the day long the sun smiled on the garden; but the 
hours of shadow came out of the east, and their soft wings soon 
covered the earth. 

And all the night-time the dew-drop looked on the star of 
its love—steadfastly but humbly ; for it said “ Lam unworthy.” 

For the dew-drop knew not that pure love maketh noble the 
heart where it abideth—and the dew-drop knew not, that af- 
fection is truest life. 

But it loved on. All the night-time, it gazed upwards 
unchangingly. | 

And many nights shone in Heaven o’er a resting earth; and 
ever the same did they pass, unto the dew-drop that worshipped 
the star. : 

Only the dew-drop was more and more filled with her love 
—she no more thought on her unworthiness, she had no thought 
but of the perfection of beauty — there was no more fear 
within her. 

Now from on high, the star had seen the soul of the dew- 
drop—that from the first it was bright and clear. 

And it saw how the dew-drop was steadfast and true, and 
the star knew how the power of its love was creating yet more 
of heauty—so that it grew noble, as that which was beloved. 
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And the star loved the dew-drop, and it was without shame, 
for its whole being was filled with a devoted atlection. 

And behold, when the dew-drop knew this, a new life seemed 
burning within her, and around her on the moss shone a pale, 
but blessed light. With the day-light’s coming it passes away, 
but now, ever again at even-tide, it is filled with life and light, 

And those that saw her called her a Glow-worm. 





MR, SPRING RICE AND THE NEWSPAPER PRESS. 


Tue following paper has been handed to us with a request 
for its insertion, with which we readily comply. Our number 
must have passed through the press before the close of the dis- 
cussion on Mr. Wakley’s motion; but whatever the result of 
his attempt to procure the total abolition of the Newspaper 
Stamp, we know not how to anticipate that any thing so 
monstrous as some of the following clauses can_ possibly be 
adopted by the House of Commons. We cannot imagine how 
any person should have been found that could dare to frame 
them. They seem to us to go near to constitute an act of 
treason against the people. We trust the country will do its 
duty on this occasion, and not submit to insult and tyranny as 
the accompaniments of the reduction of a tax, the existence of 
any portion of which is an infamy. 
F. 


THE NEW GAGGING BILL. 
INTRODUCED BY 


MR, SPRING RICE. 


Abstract of some of the Clauses affecting the Press, in the proposed Bill 
for the Consolidation of the Stamp Duties. 


Cravuse 166.—Declares that all political pamphets published peri- 
odically and within a month, shall be considered newspapers. So 
that the * Poor Man's Guardian,’ which under the old Trash Act was 
decided to be a legal Publication, could not now be published without 
a Stamp. The Muror of Parliament, Lancet, and similar publications 
may be construed to fall within the meaning of the Schedule A, referred 
tom this clause, 

168.—Betfore a newspaper can be printed an affidavit must be made 
at the Stamp Othce, setting forth the title of the Paper, intended 
printing office, and publishing office, private residence and names of 
printers and publishers, and of other persons in any manner concerned 
in publishing such Newspaper, with the name of the Proprietor, or two 
of the largest proprietors. Affidavits to be renewed and amended in 
certain cases, and whenever required by the Commissioners. The words 
in italics in this clause are an addition to the old law. 

169.— Penalty for printing a Paper without making the above 
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affidavits, One Hundred Pounds per Day. By the same clause every 
newsvender is rendered liable to the same penalty for selling or delivering 
out anv such newspaper, although ignorant that the affidavits may not 
have been made in the form required by the act. Power is also given 
to the Commissioners of Stamps, to stop the issue of stamps until new 
affidavits have been made, whether necessary or not. In other words, 
the Commissioners are to be permitted to ruin any Paper they please, 
by insisting upon new forms of afhdavits, with which,—from the 
absence of the proprietors, or other causes—it may be impossible 
suddenly to comply. (Paivy new.) | 

170.—The affidavits to be evidence in an action at law against the 
printers, proprietors, or publishers, until new affidavits have been 
delivered that the parties have ceased to be connected with the paper. 

171.—Service of legal process at the place of abode mentioned in 
the affidavit, to be deemed a legal service. Personal service being 
dispensed with, (New.) 

174.—Every Newspaper printer, or publisher, in the United King- 
dom, is required to send two copies of his Paper, s¢gned with bis own 
hand, within three days of the date of publication, to the Stamp Office 
in London, Edinburgh, or Dublin, and between the hours of 10 and 3 
in the day. Publishers living in Cornwall or Northumberland, may 
petition for leave to send copies to a distributor of stamps witbin 
twenty or fifty miles, and may be refused at pleasure of Commissioners. 
—Every instance of neglect in forwarding copies within the appointed 
time, is to be visited with a penalty of One Hundred Pounds. The 
signed copies are to be evidence in a court of law for two years, against 
the parties. 

175,.—Besides the written signature, and the printed names of the 
printers and publisher in the Newspaper; it is also to contain @ true 
description of the house or building in which the same is actually 
printed, and if that description ditler 7x any respect from the descrip- 
tion of the building in which the same was intended lo be printed, as 
stated in the affidavit, for every such offence a penalty is inflicted of 
One Hundred Pounds. 

It appears, therefore, that if a printer should be burnt out, break his 
machinery, or become bankrupt, a Newspaper proprietor may be sub- 
jected to a heavy penalty, for getting his Newspaper printed upon an 
emergency at another oflice. 

176. — No printer can purchase stamps of a vendor of stamps, 
without first giving him a certificate that he (the purchaser) has fulfilled 
all the bonds and engagements required by the act, and which certifi- 
cate must be signed by the Commissioners. (New) 

A vendor selling stamps to persons disqualified, will be fined Fifty 
Pounds for every offence, and the onus is to he with the accused person 
to prove that he did not sell the stamps, ‘ any law or usage to the con- 
trary notwithstanding.’ (New.) 

177, — Persons concerned in printing and publishing unstamped 
newspapers, shall, upon a bill being filed against them, be compelled® 
to make discovery of their own guilt, and shall all be equally liable for 
the unpaid duty. 


* By rue rack, on now’—Ep, 
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178.Any person having an unstamped Paper in his possession 
shall beiable to a penalty of Twenty Pounds for every such paper, or 
to be imprisoned for a term of not less than one month, and not ex. 
ceeding six months. 

179.—Every person sending an unstamped Newspaper abroad, to 
be liable to a penalty of One Hundred Pounds for every such offence, 

180.—A bill may be filed against any person, without distinction, 
who shall thereby be compelled to make any discovery in his power* of 
the printer, publisher, or proprietor of an unstamped Newspaper. (New.) 

181. — Any person more than twenty-eight days in arrears of 
payment of the advertisment duty shall thenceforth be disqualified to 
receive stamped paper, until the arrears are paid. (New.) 

182, — Every pamphlet, or literary work containing advertise- 
ments, must be entered within six, and in some cases within ten days 
at the Stamp Office, and the advertisement duty immediately paid 
under a penalty of twenty pounds for every offence. Every person 
concerned in printing or publishing the Paper, is to be liable to the 
same penalties. (The greater part of this clause new.) 

183. — The printing press and types employed in printing an 
unstamped paper will be liable to be seized, without any other warrant 
than this act, whoever may claim to be the real proprietors of the 
property.” (New.) 

WORSE IS YET BEHIND. 


By clause 239 every Justice of the Peace is required by the Act, 
(no discretion being allowed) to grant upon the application of any 
Constable, Police Officer, or any Officer of Stamp Duties, a warrant to 
enter and search any house or place suspected to contain unstamped 
Newspapers, or Persons concerned in them, or printing presses which 
may at any time have been employed in printing unstamped Papers. 
(New), 

By the same clause, the Officers are empowered to seize not only 
those presses, but also all other presses and printing materials found in 
the same house, (no matter to whom they belong) all of which are to be 
forfeited to his Majesty. (New). nl 

| By clause, 241, Officers are permitted fo break open doors and make 
Jorcible entry into private houses, shops, and offices in pursuance of 
the same object. (New). 

248.—A Justice of the Peace may convict upon the evidence of one 
credible witness, The accused may appeal to the Quarter Sessions, 
but the cause cannot be moved by writ of Certiorari or otherwise, into 
any superior Court. 

249,— Any commont nformer, entitled toa pecuniary reward in the 
event of conviction ts to be admitted a credible witness. (‘This is entirely 
new).”” 

By the same clause it is proposed to be enacted, that a convicted 
person may get absolved from his penalty, and even become himself 
entitled to a reward, if he procure the conviction of any other offender. 
(New). 

EFORMERS ! the above requires no comment. 


er . . . ‘ . 
Che lunacy of this despotism is plain enough.— Fd. 
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DENTAL SURGERY. 


Tuts is one of those important subjects to which people are 

very seldom in the habit of attaching due weight, until too 
late fur their own advantage. When we have a tooth-ache— 
of the species of pain called, gnawing, beating, or unbearable 
—we then think of the dansist. When our teeth have become 
decayed, loose, or of sturdy inequality, then we think of the 
dentist. W hen we begin to find a lisp in our speech, or the 
involuntary introduction of a strange whistle, then we think of 
the dentist. When our teeth fall out, we are compelled to go 
to him, and confess the manifold sins of commission, and still 
more of neglect, which have reduced our masticatory powers 
to the humility of potted beef, sago, infants’ first ood, and 
other spoon-diets. We lone tie. taste of the roast pig which 
Charles Lamb so fondly enlogized ; but we shake our heads 
at the erackling—which is the very best of it! We are much 
addicted to a fine ripe } Stilton cheese, but the crust of bread 
makes us tremble. Even the ‘ kissing- crust” might resent 
our most insinuating overtures. In short, without teeth, and 
teeth too that can safely meet and master the difliculties at- 
tending the satisfactory appropriation of all the good things of 
this life, we can never attain to the possession of “the 7m without 
a mortific ation of body and spirit that must almost neutralize 
the desired enjoyment. 

The subject is treated in these ‘ Practical Observations” in 
a pleasing and popular manner, and proves ‘ the advantages 
derived from a subdivision of. the chirurgieal art.” Most 
people can recollect the prolonged cruelty of ignorant handling 
during their youth, under the fung of se family doetors ;” and 
we hace seen just ‘the s same infliction-from the ine xperienced 
kindness ofa le arned physician. Of course the deed was done 
‘quasi amicus’. Dental surgery, though it has improved to 
such a degree during these last fifteen or twenty years, is of 
ancient origin. It appears that the third Eseulapius, Hippo- 
crates, Celsus, Galen, Avicenna, and others, studied and prae- 
tised the art with considerable success, though mingled oeca- 
sionally with necromantie and other absurdities. Mr. Mallan 
informs us that a learned scribe gave the following prescrip- 
tion for the extraction of an objectionable tooth. ‘ Take the 
grease of a green frog—rub the ‘tooth with it—and it will soon 
fall out!” 

The author’s account of the origin and progress of dental 
surgery, is erudite, interesting, and amusing. ‘The analysis of 
the enamel in the second chapter, will probably surprise the 

* Practical Observations on the Physiology and Diseases of the ‘Teeth, by John 


h allan, Surgeon Dentist, Schloss, 1855, 
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ceneral reader. Bergelius gives it thus—‘* Phosphate of lime 
85.3; fluate of lime 3.2; carbonate of lime 8.0 ; phosphate 
of magnesia 1.5; soda, and muriate of soda 1.0; animal 
matter and water 1.0: total 100.” The analysis of Morichinj 
is as follows:—‘‘ Animal matter 0.30; calcareous earth 0.33; 
tale (talkerde) 0.09; clayey earth 0.05; fluorie and phos- 
phorie acid 0.22; carbonic acid O.O1: total 1.00." That the 
decay of teeth originates in constitutional, as well as external 
sauses, we feel convinced, and agree also with the author that 
the latter are mostly such as corrode, chip, or otherwise injure 
the enamel. This often occurs from the use of nostrums, and 
acid tooth-powders (which act fatally upon the phosphate 
and carbonate of lime); by the accident of a blow, a fall, or 
during mastication; but more frequently from thoughtless 
tricks, such as only become squirrels, monkeys, wild-boars, and 
other savages. 


Another frequent source of injury to the enamel, is the foolish and 
inelegant practice of cracking nuts, biting thread, and employing 
teeth as a vice to unscrew small ivory boxes or needle-cases, to turn 
the stoppers of smelling-bottles, &c. Indeed, some persons are so 
utterly regardless of the value and proper uses of their teeth, that 
they seem to look upon the mouth as a portable tool-chest, where 
they may find a pair of scissors, or pincers, a knife, a corkscrew, or 
any instrument almost that they may chance to need. Such practices 
cannot be sufficiently censured, and they will no doubt be sincerely 
regretted, when the loss of the teeth is felt. 

‘Let the reader imagine a tooth completely hollowed out and ren- 
dered amere shell by the action of caries, and he will perceive at once how 
easily such a tooth, though capable of retaining its place a long time, 
if it be so situated as to escape hard pressure, will be crushed to pieces 
by the force required to break a hard nutshell. Thus, this common 
practice alone may, by repetition, effect the total destruction of several 
teeth.”"—pp, 73—74. 


The chapter on “ diseases attending dentition,” or what 1s 
called ‘ cutting the teeth,” is too concisely treated. Though 
we are aware that the subject rather belongs to the medical 
ractitioner, yet we certainly wished and anticipated more 
information from one who has made dental surgery his exelu- 
sive study. When we find the author strongly reprobating 
‘the custom of giving children calomel on bread and butter, 
because it is tasteless,” and explaining that this powerful 
remedy should never he used merely as an aperient, we regret 
that he did not give us many more such cautions. The way 
in which ‘ralomel is frequently given, both by regular prac 
titioners and nurses, without ‘considering the peculiar con- 
stitution of the patient—whether a child or an adult—is 4% 
shameful as it it is generally mischievous. While some ¢0- 
stitutions can bear two or three grains with a simple effect, 
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others are searched to the remotest nerve and sickened to the 
very soul by a sixth part of that quantity. 

On that extensively interesting subject, the tooth-ache, the 
author is tolerably diffuse. We may talk, when i health, of 
the intense sufferings of the mind, and with sufficient reason 
perhaps ; but intense physical pain, while it lasts, is the worst 
suffering in nature, The mind can re-act upon itself; passion 
may find relief in other passions; we can take a pride in the 
cause of our calamity, and in our fortitude to endure it; but when 
we are in bodily agony, the only thing we think of is how tu 
eet rid of it. When we have an excruciating tooth-ache, it 
seems the most cruel of human pains. When we have an in- 
tense heart-burn, it is the same. What can be worse than the 
worst possible degree of ear-ache? In short, any bodily pain 
at its extreme, is really the eruellest of human pams, because 
it soon ceases to confine the exercise of its prerogative ae- 
cording to local nomenclature, and, expanding over the sys- 
tem, subjugates the whole man to its accursed milucuee. If, 
however, one pain be worse than another, we should say it 
was the tooth-ache, chiefly beeause if is the most common, 
but partly because it almost always includes head-ache and 
ear-ache, 

“ The pain frequently comes on suddenly, is lancinating and acute, 
and darts through the head in the direction of the temple or the ear. 
During the paroxysm, the patient is almost distracted with the in- 
tensity of the pain, and tosses his head about from side to side, pre- 
pared to submit to any remedy that promises alleviation of his torments. 
At other times it is more obtuse, and what is termed “ a gnawing pain,” 
which being unceasing, renders the sufferer extremely miserable, and 
deprives him equally of rest. 

‘The predisposing causes of this complaint, as assigned by medical 

writers, are very numerous, and comprehend caries, scurvy, catarrh, 
gout, theumatism, the hysterical disease, dyspepsia, and pregnancy. 
I he proximate cause, when the disease is not purely sympathetic, is an 
infammation of the vascular membrane which lines the cavity of the 
tooth, or of the vessels which enter at the extremity of the fang. 
— “Tt is well known,'that inflammatory action usually produces a swell- 
ing of the part affected, and that the pain diminishes as the swelling 
increases. In this case, however, the membrane which is the seat of 
inflammation, being confined within a bony cavity, but little swelling 
can take place, and hence the pain becomes almost insupportable. 
The same must happen when the vessels are inflamed, since they are 
pinched and confined by the smallness cf the orifice. The inflammation 
may possibly, never be so limited as not to affect both the vessels and 
the membranes simultaneonsly. 

‘When a carious tooth is the seat of this disorder, it is either pro- 
duced by those constitutional or internal causes which gave rise to the 
Caries itself, or else it is a consequence of some incidental circumstance, 
aS exposure to a current of air, eating or diinking something very cold 


Or very hot, or touching the irritable membrane in mastication. When 
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it occurs in a tooth apparently sound, it is to be referred to inflam. 
matory action going on in the tooth, and which action is most probably 
destroying its internal structure at the same time; or itisa sympathetic 
affection, occasioned by nervous iritation.”—pp. 86—88, 

A description of natural phenomena is frequently graphic 
from its very truth. Thus, the author says, sometimes the 
pain is diffused, and ocenpies the whole jaw !”—or, says he, 
‘it wanders from one tooth to another “—remorscless perain- 
bulator!—‘* in which cases we may consider it to be a rheu- 
matic affection.” 

The author enumerates some of the remedies which have 
often been found eftheacious in removing the pain; such as 
wther; the essential oils of nutmeg, cloves, thyme, cajeput ; 
the mineral acids, opium, camphor, alum, &c., but very pro- 
perly adds, that some of these should be used with great 
caution, or they may do serious mischief. He considers the 
application of leeches to the gums, far safer. 


“* As topical remedies, perhaps the following may be recommended 
as those least injurious, and, at the same time, the most generally 
successful :-— 


Opium ina small pill. 

The same with camphor. 

The same with nitrate of potass. 

Laudanum dropped on a pledget of lint or cotton and applied to 
the carious part, or rubbed on the teeth and gum w ith the finger. 


Alum - . - - 1 dram. 

Sweet spirit of nitre - : b oz. 
Or, 

Nitrate of silver - ° - 1 grain. 

Distilled water - " - 1 dram. 


applied frequently to the cavity on lint or cotton. 


It may be as well togive a trial to these and similar pre- 
scriptions, but in many cases we are quite sure they will do 
no good at all. If the tooth be not too far ‘ gone,” the carious 
part should be taken away, and the aperture stopped. But as 
to what the tooth should be stopped with—whether a mineral, 
a metal, an earth, or a terro-metallic substance—there lies the 
difhieulty of determining for the best. The author, who is @ 
surgeon dentist, and we believe in extensive practice, very 
naturally reeommends a composition of his own; but of its 
merits our experience does not enable us to pronounce an 
opinion. We are somewhat disposed to faney, however, that 
the composition which will be admirably adapted fo certain 
constitutions and certain cases, will not be at all suitable to 
different constitutions and different eases, nor perhaps to the 
same constitution under different cireumstances or states of the 
Case, 


*t Tho rn - * . . ~ ae , 
Phe German homeopathic system of medicine, which has lately 

' Ta) e ¥ > . . 2S . ‘ <5 lo 
attracted a good deal of attention in this country, has been apphed 
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to the cure of diseases of the teeth and gums, and my readers may, 
perhaps, expect some account of it in this place. 1 contess, that in 
the perusal of the only work that I have met with on the subject,” | 
have found nothing satisfactory. 

The plan of the author is curious: he does not classify and describe 
the disorders, and then proceed to their respective treatment in the 
ordinary way, but he places at ihe head of each chapter the name of 
an article of the materia medica; mentions the time of taking it, the 
period of operation, and, after some general observations, enumerates 
the various symptoms which that particular medicine is calculated to 
remove. 

If this mode of treating the subject be singular, the concluding 
portion of his work is yet more so; for there he gives an alphabetical 
list of the diseases, and prescribes various specitics according to the 
description and situation of the affectcd tooth! For instance, the 
remedy for “ simple pain” in a molaris of the upper jaw, on the right 
side, is ammonia; for the same ina molaris of the under jaw, mag- 
nesia; fur the same in an upper incisor on the left side, phosphorus.” 
—pp. 90—-97, 


rately. What would be the correct prescription for a come- 
pound pain in an eye-tooth, or a pain affecting the whole head, 
and particularly one ear; and what vibrations, vibratiuneles, 
and convolutions, would the branches of the fifth and seventh 
pars of nerves be certain to undergo? When stopping the 
tooth fails to relieve the patient, we fear that there is only one 
more remedy left, reminding us of the dreadfully brief colloquy 
of Hostess Quickly with Fang, the constable, previous to the 
arrest of Falstaff: 

H. Quick. Mr. Fang! have you entered the action ¢ 

Pung. It is entered ! 


This is very amusing and quite German. It suggests elabo- 


The experiment of pulling out an aching tooth, and im- 
mediately replacing it, is of doubtful result, producing at best 
a equivocal success in most cases, as it will gencrally be 
subject to ailments of some kind or the other; loss of vitality 
in the bone, and rapid decay. Tlenece we ought to consider 
that if the consequences attending a diseased tooth are so 
humerous, painful, time-wasting, and expensive, the only way 
to avoid all these annoyances is, to pay a constant attention to 
the teeth—in sickness as well as in health—and to go toa 
dentist at least onee a year to have them examined. Many 
people neglect doing this because of the expense, and traly if 
they go to the « creat” Cartwright, or Parkinson, or Koecker, 
ke, the objection may he rational enough. But splendid 
drawing-rooms, princely furniture, silver basins, &e., are 
nothing to the purpose. ** What would it pleasure me,” as the 


°* Die Dynamik der Zalhnhei!kunde, bearbeitet nach den Grundsatzen der HMomo- 
opathie, von $, Gutmann, Zahnarzt in Leipzig. 1833. 
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Duchess of Malfy says, ‘* to have my throat cut with diamonds 
or to be shot to de ath with pearls?” * There are in London 
plenty of excellent surgeon dentists who operate on very 
reasonable terms. 

The chapter on ptyalism, or salivation, oceasioned by the 
exhibition of mere wry, which the writer justly designates as a 
“ Herculean medicine,” shows one of the many disas sters that 
follow its excessive % and unjudgmatic use, in the total loss of 
the teeth. 

Among the maxims which our author lays down for the 
preservation of the tee th, he recommends the use of “a cood 
and harmless dentifrice twice or thrice a week.” We havea 
notion that everv one must make his dentifrice for himself, if 
he would be sure of its harmlessness. The finest set of teeth 
we ever saw ina “ state of nature’ belonged to a labouring 
man ina village. tHe had a fine healthy constitution ; his 
teeth had never met with any aecident ; and he washed them 
every night and morn ng at a pump, using his fore-finger—a 
pretty rough one-—as a brush, while he worked away at the 
pump with the pera hand. 


ih. 








SONGS FOR THE BEES, 


BY THE AUTHOR or * CORN LAW RHYMES.” 
o. XVIII. 


Lev idlers despair! there is hope for the wise, 
Who rely on their own hearts and hands ; 
And we read in their souls, by the flash of their eyes, 
That our land is the noblest of lands. 
Let knaves fear for England, whose thoughts wear a mask, 
While a war on our trenchers they wage : 
Free Trade, and no favour! is all that we ask; 
Fair play, and the world for a stage ! 


Secure in their baseness, the lofty and bold 
Look down on their victims beneath ; 

Like mee on a skylight, exalted and cold, 
They shine o'er the shadow of death ; 

In the warm sun of knowledge, that kindles our blood, 
And fills our cheer’d spirits with day, 

Their splendour, contemn'd by the brave and the good, 
Like a palace of ice, melts away. 


Our compass, which married the east and the west — 
Our press, which makes s many minds one— 

Our steam-sinuew'd giant, that toils without rest— 
Proclaim that our perils are gone, 
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We want but the right, which the God of the nght 
Denies not to birds and to bees ; 
The Charter of Nature! that bids the wing’d light 
Fly chainless as winds o’er the seas. 
No. XIX. 
Wiru hair grown gray, we look behind 
On passions, whose wild reign is o’er— 
Virtues, whose failure stings the mind, 
And troubles that molest no more : 
Slow pass’d the days of toil and care; 
Yet, oh, how fast they seem to fly, 
When we look back on our despair, 
And call it hope, yet know we lie! 
And still they pass, and shade on shade 
Deepens, their woe-mark’d path along : 
But thou, O God, art strong to aid ! 
Aye, and in thee the weak are strong. 


No. XX. 
Free Trade, like religion, hath doctrines of love, 
And the promise of plenty and health ; 


It proclaims, while the angels look down from above, 
The marriage of labour and wealth, 


Free Trade, like religion, hath coctrines of peace, 
Universal as God’s vital air ; 

And, thron’d o’er doomed evil, He hails its increase, 
While his enemies only despair. 


By all who their blood on truth’s altars resign’d, 
To enfranchise a sin-fetter’d race! 

Our sons shall be free’d—from the curse of the blind; 
And redeem’d—from the bonds of the base. 


The ark of our trium , far far as seas roll, 
Shall ride o’er the wealth-freighted waves ; 

The chain’d of the drones be the chainless in soul, 
And tyrants made men by their slaves. 


The Hall of our Fathers—with Heav'n for its dome, 
And the steps of its portals the sea— 

Of labour and comfort will then be the home, 
And the temple where worship the free. 


No. XXI. 


O’er Polonia’s plains of glory, 
Freedom towered—a stately tree ; 

From all storms, a sky of branches 
Sheltered mine, and sheltered me ¢ 
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Un lerneath the tree of ages, 
Many a merry song sung we— 
Carv'd bis rind, and kissed his shalow ; 
Oh we lov’d the glorious tree ! 


Now, alas, no sky of branches 
Shelters mine, and shelters me ! 

Now, alas, the tree of Poland 
Now is fall’n, as low can be! 


And as on Euphrates’ waters, 

When the mournful moonbeam slept, 
Isriel’s wanderers, sad for Zion, 

With the weeping willows wept; 


So we mourn, and all unheeded, 
Make our roof th’ unpillow’d sky ; 

So we roam, and friendless, hopeless, 
Shed the tear of memory. 





SOCIAL CLASSIFICATION. 





Tur names by which various classes of society are designated, 
having by long use lost their original signification, it would be 
highly desirable to establish a new set of names for classes of 
persons, more distinctive of their qualities; and at the same 
time, if the qualities themselves were to undergo revision, as 
the meanings of terms are settled previous to a philosophical 
discussion, much inystification would be removed from the 
minds of readers and reasoners; something after the following 
fashion. : 

The principal classes of society as at present constituted, are 
fifteen m number, ; 
‘a First.— Aing-men—i, e. * His Majesty” and blood relations. 
The word Aing originally signified a deader of the people ; but 
nour times it has wholly lost that meaning, and now either 
uuplies a driver of the people, or a species of human puppet 
the used to hang certain state robes upon, wherein he may play 
' Punch on the large seale. The wires which move this Punch are 

/ 





usually kept out of sight as carefully as possible, vet none but 
culls are deceived by the stratagem. The fourth Guelph had 
an original tendency to be a driver, but indolence prevented 
— mye he became # Punch. But the admirers of our present 
Gracious Sovereign,” Suy that he is the very pink and flower 
‘ ol all that is excellent nn Sailors and Kines and the Attorney- 

| General would call it Treason to eainsa y it 
Secondly.— Birth-men—i. e. people sho claim consideration 
from society on ace ; Abts 5 e who claim considerate 
veiety on account of the accident of birth, without regat 
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to personal qualities. It is evident that their claim must rest 
entirely upon registry and identification , for if they should 
happen to he changed at nurse they would not be recognised by 
any distinctive marks. Of course those who have rank con- 
ferred on them by ‘* His Majesty” for certain specific services, 
or for acquired wealth, cannot be included in this definition. 
They are always considered as parvenns by the real rank-men. 
Should any chance deprive the aristoc ‘acy of their titles and 
property, as was the case m the first I rench Revolution, their 
most efficient means of livelihood would probably be in the 
capacity of waiters. As no persons are so insolent as waiters 
who rise to wealth ; so no persons are so mean as noblemen 
who fall into poverty. The class of rank-men are commonly 
designated as *‘ the circles.” This is a sly satire on their want 
of prominent characteristics. ‘They are ‘as like as pease’, and 
you may go round and round them without finding any indi- 
vidual distinction. Their states of rest or motion are reculated 
only by the circumstances of riches or poverty. If rich, they 
vegetate ; if poor, they seek their prey like the sloths—stripping 
and withering up every thing on which they can fix their fangs. 
They believe their existence the principal end for which the 
world was created, and all other human beings intended only 
to minister to their gratification. There is no way of curing 
them of these mischievous ideas but by destroying their certifi- 
cates of birth. They might then, in the next generation, become 
useful members of the community. 

Thirdly.—Jdle-men.—This is the class of men whom the 
vulgar-ninded of all ranks are accustomed to designate as 
“gentlemen,” which is a municipal misnomer. The idle-men 
are those who live, as it is called, ‘‘on their own property,” 
te. they do nothing useful whatever, either for themselves or 
their neighbours, but subsist on the accumulated stores of those 
who lived before them and pursued industrious callings. They 
are the most dependent creatures in existence. They depend 
on their stewards for money, on their cooks for food, and on 
their butlers for wine ; in some cases the butlers use them very 
ll, for they condemn them to drink bad wine and keep the best 
for their own friends. They are dependent on tailors, shoe- 
makers, hatters, and earriage-builders, for clothes, carriages, 
and taste, and they depend on a species of human animals 
called valets, for permission to rise and be dressed every day of 
their lives. Sometimes they get angry and threaten those on 
whom they depend, but it is mere vapouring, for they lack the 
energy necessary to help themselves, and they are consequently 
only treated like spoiled children by their benefactors, who 
sometimes can scarce refrain from laughing in their faces. The 
class of rank-men is especially famous for the number of idle- 
men it produces. These idle-men never reason or even talk to 
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any purpose, and it isa mary ellous thing that they should, not- 
withstanding, be able to exercise influence over the proceedings 
of a great nation. It is as though the blind were set to lead 
the clear-sighted. 

Fourthly. —Parliament-men.—These are generally under- 
stood as the legislative body, but the word has really a much 
wider, though less important signification. The real legislative 
body does not consist of M. P.’s alone, but of all those who 
can influence public opinion, The word parliament implies 
‘a public talking.” Now as publie talkings happen generally 
tu have a great dearth of matter amidst a great profusion of 
words, as well without as within the walls of the ‘* Hlouse,”’ it 
seems that the principal qualification of a Parliament-man is 
a profusion of unmeaning words. A Parliament-iman, in gene- 
a. is synonymous with ‘*mob orator,’ or one who seeks no- 
toriety by speech-making. Mob orators are found at elections, at 
parish meetings, at Conservative dinner-parties, at public-house 
tap-rooms; and on board vessels they are known by the name 
of * sea lawyers.” ‘They are in short a kind of people whose 
only happiness lies in notoriety, who prefer being popularly 
notorious, but who would rather be unpopularly notorious than 
not notorious at all. Many of our violent patriots have been 
lost to the Conservative cause only because that cause offered 
them no distinetion. Many of our education advocates also, 
such as the Penny Magazine people, who draw boundaries for 
knowledeve,—who say to the poor ‘thus far shall ye know 
and no farther,”— such people only seek notoriety, and when 
Huent of words, are true Parliament-men. 

Vifthly.—Geutlemen.—This is a much abused word. In 
ordinary parlance it: means simply one who has the means of 
living without labour, and whoean therefore be an idle-man if he 
chooses. Such men are not uncommonly the opposite of gentle, 
for they are of rough and tyrannous natures, witness the Con- 
servative body, who would if they could, coerce the will of a 
whole nation for their own pleasure. Such men are not gentle- 
men, but the o posite of gentle-men—viz., churls—tor they 
grudge their fellow creatures the means of happiness. Gentle 
and churlish are the two adjectives which express high mind 
and low mind. The most perfect attribute of high mind is the 
absence of selfishness, accompanied by the strong desire and 
power of improving the condition of humanity. The most 
pertect attribute of low mind is the utter absorption in selfish- 
hess, accompanied by entire indifference to human advance- 
ment. Now it is quite clear, upon this understanding, that a 
cobbler may bea gentleman and alord a churl. And let it 
pended that a selfish lord may be refined, and an 

elfish cobbler coarse, for true refinement is ever the ofi- 
spring of benevolence, while coarseness is the offspring ol 
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selfishness. The conventionality of the matter has nothing to 
do with it. A malignant spe ech spoken i in good language ‘and 
with a modulated accent, is not refinement, while the speech 
springing from a kindly heart will assuredly take a refined 
tone, though the grammar be outraged, and the words im- 
properly chosen. Many mec thanies, many labourers, are 
gentle-men, for eentleness i is a result ok nature subject to the 
modification of circumstances. Evil circumstances may repress 
their gentleness for a time, but when the pressure is removed 
the elasticity of nature w ill again resume its power. 

Sixthly.— Liverymen. —These are merely aninated tools, 
expect ted to obey orders, without understanding of good or 
evil. They are of two classes—those who render services to 
their masters, and those who inflict evil on others. The first 
are called servants in livery. They wear strange dresses, such 
as red breeches and sky- blue coats, or yellow coats oul sky- 
blue breeches, witha profusion of taw dry lace. As is common 
with all slaves they are remarkable for ‘their coarse insolence 
to all but their immediate masters and their master’s associates. 
Never providing for thear own wants they have no forethought, 
and in most of their moral attributes they resemble negro 
slaves. The other class are called soldiers. Their business i is 
coercion and butchery, and their liveries are rather more 
uniform than those of their fellows who pursue the arts of 
peace. Were it not for this provision they would be apt 
occasionally to buteher each other in inistake. These men 
have no individual natures, they are merely parts of a machine 
which is of no use when taken to pieces. They also have no 
forethought, from being accustomed to depe nd on others for a 
subsistence, and they are more perfect slaves than their 
peaceful brethren. When from under the control of their 
drivers their only relaxation is sensuality. The whole system 
upon which they are governed is that of perfect despotism, and 
a despotisin of the basest kind, viz., fear. Like the lower 
animals they are governed hy the scourge. Both these classes 
of men are vetting out of re pute as the ave enlightens, and ere 
many years e lapse it is suspected that they will cease to exist, 
and only be recorded in history. 

Seventhly. —Art-men. ‘This is a most useful class, for the 
are the inventors of all the contrivances whe reby human labour 
is lightened, and human life made agreeable. They take ad- 
vantage of natural ‘* powers” and make them pe ‘form human 
drudgery, t. e., all things where repetition or copying is 
required. They also invent new forms of beauty, and create 
new ideas. The useful art-men are of two kinds, those who 
work upon matter and those who work upon mind. Seulptors, 
painters, mechanical inventors, architects, physicians, and the 
Common order of actors, are material art-men, Poets, and 
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writers of amusing and imaginative works, and the highest 
order of actors and public orators are mental art-men. The 
useless and mischievous art-men are those who prey upon the 
ignorance and eullibility of mankind, such as quack doctors, 
preachers who make religion a mere trade, editors of party 
newspapers, professed gamblers, barristers who are open to 
any hire, professed thieves, who steal by finesse, writers of 
immoral books, designing lawyers, and various others. 

Righthly. — Machinist-men.— These are the handicraft 
copiers of works of art, who repeat over and over again the 
same processes, As invention goes on, the demand for this 
kind of labour will continue to decrease. A division has been 
made by political economists between the skilled and unskilled 
labourers, but this is a fallacious distinction. All labour 
requires skill, 7. e. requires practice before a man can excel in 
it, some more, some less. One man will dig a’ larger piece 
of ground in a given time, after long practice, than another can 
at the commencement, and digging is the commonest of all 
labour except sweeping. And even in sweeping there are 
degrees, one can only sweep plain surfaces, while another is 
ummatchable ‘* round a post;” and skill therefore is merely 
a question of degree. In some operations great truth of eye and 
dexterity of hand are required, and this must be the case with 
most original operations, as, for example, miniature-painting. 
But in all things for which there is a large demand, in whicli 
multiplied copies are required, machines are far better than 
human hands. Thus engravings and statues may be multi 
pliedad infinitum after they are once originated. This is never 
likely to be the ease with paintings. It is a common practice 
to call machine-inventors and machine-copiers by the same 
name—‘mechanies’, but there is a wide distinction between 
them. Mechanician is the proper name for the art of the former 
—imechanics for the latter—for they only work on the same 
system as aimachine, without any mental exertion. Some of 
the highest talent in England is to be found amongst the m- 
ventors of machinery, and also of works of art, for they 
depend upon their own resources, but the operations of the 
mechanies have a tendency to crush uative genius and there- 
fore the faster they are superseded the better. The mechanics 
should become builders of machines, and cease to be machines 
themselves; and this will be the ease ere all those now born 
will lie. 

Ninthly.— Manufacture-men.—These are the employers of 
mechanics and labourers, who, by superior dexterity and il 
certain power of organization, contrive to keep a large number 
of human hands at work, and extract a very ) 
from them in return, 
in two or three gene 


arge per centage 
rations become idle-men, and, if they 
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choose, birth-men by virtue of purchased titles. Some few 
manufacture men have enlarged minds, but they are only ex- 


ceptions ; they mostly resemble Louis Philippe, the king of 


the French. They would sacrifice the whole world for their own 
aggrandisement and profit. There are two classes of manu- 
factureemen who bitterly hate each other. One class manu- 
factures cotton and woollen clothing, tools, utensils, and other 
necessary articles, and the other class manufactures articles 
of food, as corn, vegetables, and bread, beef, mutton, ke. The 
food manufacturers are an excessively absurd race of people, 
for they ludicrously enough assume that they especially manu- 
facture the necessaries of life, as if, amongst a civilized people, 
life would be worth having without clothing, tools, utensils, 
and refinements, as well as mere food. The manufacturers of 
clothing, tools, and utensils, are also absurd in their way, for 
they imagine that the great end of human existence is to 
eather together large masses of material, and work it up for 
the sake of trade. They are so averse to idleness, that they 
will work for nothing rather than be at rest. Both classes 
regard the mechanies and labourers whom they employ as a 
species of troublesome white slaves, whom they, unfortunately, 
rannot do without. They expect submission from them, and 
a due performance of their duties, without taking pains to 
educate them, or give them moral habits. The labourers of 
the food manufacturers are the most ignorant race, for the 
nature of their employments prevents knowledge from growing 
amongst them, by reason of their isolation from each other. 
The mechanics, by reason of their continual clashing of minds 
one against another, are continually gaining knowledge. In 
their tirst outbreak from wild ignorance at Manchester, they 
so alarmed the manufacture-men that they made a massacre 
among them. Tunis MASSACRE WAS APPROVED OF BY THE LEGIS- 
LATURE, AND HAS YET TO BE DISAPPROVED AND BRANDED WITH 
ITS TRUE NAME. It is true that ignorance and cowardice were 
the cause of the massacre being perpetrated, but it was and is 
a blot upon the legislature, that it is recorded as approved of. 
rhe system of manufacture is such, that it keeps the masters, 
who work with large capitals, nearly as ignorant as the 
workmen without any. He who watches outside the dungeon 
door is nearlyas mucha prisoner as the wretch inside. The profits 
ot the manufacturers depend much on watching the time of 
their daily workmen, and this is not efliciently done by hired 
taskmasters, who have no direct interest in it. Consequently 
the manufacturer sends his sons to school till they attain the 
age of fourteen years, and then turns them into the factory to 
watch the workinen, and keep the same hours. Thus they 
acquire the tones, language, and manners of the workmen, 
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and remain in much the same state of ignorance. Consequently 
a man with a princely revenue ts frequently so vulgar and 
eross in his external habits and manners, that no refined 
person ‘an by possibility associate with him. When the manu- 
facturers, both of food and other necessaries, shall learn wisdom, 
they will know that it is only by promoting refinement and 
intelligence amongst those they employ that they can free 
themselves from carking care and anxiety, and enjoy a state 
of real happiness, free from the thousand miseries of incessant 
suspicious watchfulness. 

tenthly.. -Merchant-men—These are the great and small dis. 
tributers of the results of the manufacture-men’s cares and 
labours, and mechanie-men’s exertions. Merchantmen are 
rarely accustomed to consider the utility of any of the articles 
in which they deal, whether they may consist of raw or manu- 
factured materials. All they have to do with them is to know 
that they will sell; be it bread, corn or clothing, opium or 


= 9 


gin, nutriment or poison, they will alike deal in it, so Jong as 
1uman beings can be found to purchase. Of course their deal- 
ings are modified by different laws in different portions of the 
globe, but a true merchant will sell any thing, as Inkle did 
Yarico. He will sell black men in Africa, and white men in 
Asia; inebriating opium in China, and trample on the emblems 
of his religion in Japan, in order to make a good bargain. 
There are two classes of merchantmen, the wholesale and the 
retail. The former would starve whole nations for the sake of 
profit, were profit thus to be reaped, but, fortunately, larger 
profits are fo be made by feeding nations. They would plunge 
nations into war for the sake of making a profit on the powder 
and shot consumed; but, fortunately, war is detrimental to 
commetce ; and, therefore, merchant-men, for the most part, 
prefer peace. Their calibre of intellect is commonly but small, 
as they conceive the greater part of human happiness to con- 
sist in chopping and changing. In the good town of Liverpool 
the two principal topics of their conversation are, ‘Cotton's 
up—cotton’s down.” The small traders are equally keen. 
With them ‘all the world’s a counter’, and all the men and 
women merely customers and shopkeepers. If any accident 
happens whereby any amount of worldly conveniences are de- 
stroyed, they inim« diately exclaim, ‘oh! it makes good for 
trade.” The very beau ideal of all their fancies is the excla- 
mation of the American mother upon hearing her friend praise 
her two sons: ** Well, | guess, they are two tarnal cute lads, 
and if you were only to shut them up in a room together, with- 
out acent in their pockets, before they would have been in an 
hour they'd have made five dollars a piece swapping jackets, 
calenlate.” As society advances, these small traders will disap- 
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ear; their existence is simply an evidence that social inter- 
course is still in its infaney, and that much ignorance prevails 
amonest the members of the community. 

Eleventhly.—- Banker-men—At the first sound these people 
would seem to be the makers of field inclosures, but they are 
merely the fences which serve to hedge iu the money of the 
community, t. e.—they keep a sort of register of the total amount 
of commodities by means of their representatives, paper, gold, 
and silver. The ignorance of the community enables these 
people frequently to profit m knavish ways, by various branches 
of the trade in money, and occasionally by positive gambling. 
The strange thing in the matter of banking is, that so many 
people willingly give away the interest on a portion of their 
eapital which by other arrangements they might keep in their 
own pockets. Fear and mistrust, the children of ignorance, are 
the causes of this. Excellent men are occasionally found 
amongst bankers as amongst other classes of the community ; 
but as amass they are mere machines, like automata. They 
worship as their god the staple of their trade—inoney, and 
estimate the value of human beings according to the amount of it 
they are supposed to possess. ‘They regard the class of mecha- 
nics with great contempt, forgetting that their own pursuits are 
of a still more drudging nature, and really requiring less in- 
tellect. 

Twelfthly. —Law-making men—These are people of all 
classes, who meet together in Parliament, some by prescriptive 
right, and some as delegates of the people. They, therefore, 
do not proceed upon any systematic plan, but each one who takes 
a fancy to any particular branch gets up an Act of Parliament 
and persuades other members to help him. Sometimes this 
is done on the principle of barter. ‘* You vote for my Act to- 
day, and Vl vote for yours to-morrow.” The consequence is, 
that Acts of all kinds exist, each one turning on its neighbour, 
and producing a system of absolute contradiction and perfect 
confusion; and no man can tell what an Act may be made to 
mean until he has broken it, when a judge interprets it, and his 
interpretation stands for a precedent. These laws are not al- 
ways made by those whose name they take. Indeed most com- 
monly the originator and framer of the law is some one in the 
back ground. Occasionally he may be an honest, intelligent, 
and patriotic man, but more often he has some sinister interest 
to serve. On more than one oceasion, Acts of Parliament have 
been made for the purpose of providing a place for an indivi- 
dual at the publie expense, and if he rendered any service to 
the public in return for it, it was very fortunate for that numer- 
ous body. There is hope, however, that as the public begins 
to see the absurdity of all this, measures will at length be taken 
to appoint efficient persons to make a code of laws systemati- 
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‘ally framed, so that the principles being clearly defined, they 
may be capable of progression by rule, as human knowledge 
advances, fitting themselves to new circumstances, instead of 
resorting to the patchwork system at present in use—amending 
one defect by making another. 

Thirteenthly. _ -Law-workers. These people comprise the 
whole host of judges, ‘chief and puisne’, barristers, recorders, 
attornevs, solicitors, and clerks, in short all who follow the 
law as a trade by which a subsistence or a fortune is to be pro- 
cured. Few pursuits have a greater tendency than these to 
demoralize human beings. They become familiarized with 
tricks, and lose sight of the beauty of truth. Justice they no 
way recognise, for it is not known in law, save occasionally 
under the anomalous term ‘ Justice of Peace.” The Court of 
Chancery is indeed figured to be a court of equity, but it might 
with more propriety be eafled a court of Chance ; for decision 
upon the merits of a case there is none, neither is it a termin- 
able process, for litigant parties may go on for ever by decla- 
‘ation and counter-declaration, affidavit and counter-athdavit, 
till they have no more means of paying these hirelings the fees 
of office, or till one side tire of the expense, or till both parties 
make a compromise-—one, of half their right, and the other, 
of half their rogueries. A chancery suit has no defined term ; 
it may go on for centuries, or begin and end in a few months. 
A legal action may come to a close after considerable trouble ; 
for there isa term beyond which it cannot be protracted, and 
thus there is literally more justice in law than equity. Long 
habit has accustomed us to all the monstrous things done by 
lawyers ; but when the man of moral analysis examines them 
they seem inexplicable in a land where reason and virtue, and 
benevolence and religion, 2re common words in men’s mouths. 
To think of a man moving in decent society, taking up any 
cause which may be offered to him, whether true or false, just 
or unjust, and putting his whole intellect. into it for the purpose 
of gaining a victory, alike indifferent whether he ruin an honest 
man, or unjustly upraise a scoundrel! The attorney Is the 
worst, for he concocts the case, and knows the whole par- 
ticulars, but the barrister may hold himself in ignorance. The 
system of evidence in chancery by affidavit is most ludicrous. 
It is worth nothing, As there are no means of eross examining 
the Witness, and proving him false, of course no one heeds it, 
unless it be of some especial well-known public ian. There 
ean be no doubt that the practice of law has a tendency te 
harden men’s hearts, and make them believers in human viee 
and worthlessness, us a condition from which human. beings 
cannot escape. But the time is changing: the lieht of truth 
is breaking forth, and, ap ee 


. ere many years pass away, reason wil 
rule in the statute ) 


book as in other places. 
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Fourteenthly.— Zeacher-men. These may be classed under 
the three heads of writers, parsons, and schoolmasters, who are 
again divided into two great bodies, the true and the false. 
The false may again be subdivided into the false by design, 
and the false by ignorance. Writers are improving rapidly. 
A few leading minds have spread abroad a number of truths 
which are now finding a fitting soil, and large numbers of 
writers are occupied in giving them a wider growth under the 
guise of their own inspiration. The false writers are daily 
shrinking from the contest, as it is the nature of truth to be 
permanent when it once takes root; while falsehood, on the 
contrary, rapidly withers without constant cultivation. The 
yarsons are mostly ranged on the side of falsehood, for they 
wha that the public will provide for a better application of 
their funds, when they begin clearly to see their mal-appro- 
priation. Thus vice plays into virtue’s hands. The Established 
Church, with great pains, has gathered together and preserved 
a large source of revenue which must ultimately be applied to 
the purposes of education. As for our present race of school- 
masters, they are merely hotel keepers, making a profit on the 
boarding and lodging of a certain number of boys, teachers 
being provided to communicate parrot knowledge. Morals !! 
they are not known in schools—they all merge in ‘ respecta- 
bility.” Of a very similar kind are our colleges and univer- 
sities, 

Lastly.— Pauper-men. These form a considerable portion 
of society. They are the useless people, who, being’ neces- 
sarily without occupation, have abundance of leisure to appro- 
priate to themselves, by one means and another, a portion of 
the fruits of the exertions of their fellow-creatures. They are 
found in all ranks, and are more numerous in proportion 
amongst the Birth-men than in any other class. Lord Teynham 
once wrote a pamphlet to prove that the way to render the 
House of Lords independent, was to allow each individual 
composing it, a salary of two thousand annual pounds from the 
public. It is quite true that we must support the pauper-men 
somehow or other; for even were it not a moral duty, it is a 
matter of expediency. Otherwise they would become thieves 
and robbers; but certainly it is a hardship on the low-bred 
paupers, that the high-bred paupers should get a larger share 
from the public. They have a right to be fed, but all ought to be 
fed alike, and their rations should be somewhat lower than 
the worst fed of those who do work; for, if the pauper be better 
off than the labourer, then there is an immediate inducement 
to all labourers to become paupers. ‘There is of course always 
‘considerable number of paupers who do not depend directly 
upon the public, but indirectly—i. ¢. they live upon their rela- 
tions who work for the public, but the consequence is, that 
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those relations must charge the — a higher price for their 
work than they would do if they hac no incumbrances. But, never- 
theless, it is a good rule to force the paupers, as much as 
possible, on their relations, m order to make it incumbent on 
the whole community well to train and educate their relations 
as they grow up. Nothing but education can ultimately and 
entirely extinguish pauperism. _ 

This is a very rough sketch, but if it serves to set readers 
thinking as to what are the real distinctions in society, my 
purpose will be answered. 

March, 18306. Junius Repivivus. 
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BY THE TRANSLATOR OF “ HECTOR FIERAMOSCA.” 





No. II. 
UGO FOSCOLO. 
 Alfin tu splendi, o Sole, o del Creato, &c, &c.” 


Av length thou shin’st, oh Sun! Thou life and soul 
Of the created world; image sublime 

Of God, who o'er thy surface has diffused 

A portion of his glory infinite ! 

Seasons and hours, with beauteous, varied tints, 
Dance in thy golden light, thou measurer 

OF ages and of ages as they pass! 

At length thou shinest !—cold, tempestuous, 

A brooding storm did overhang the earth ; 

Masses of cumulate and gravid clouds 

With sable scrolls the heav’ns did occupy : 

And, growling, through the atmosphere’s expanse 
The thunder rattled ; while, flash after flash 

Of lightning broke the darkness horrible. 
Affrighted Nature stood in silence wrapt; 

The rivulet with sad and gurgling sound 

Flowed timidly along its grassy bed ; 

Nor was the rustling of a single leaf 

Heard through the forest, whose wild animals 

Did fear t’ expose their cowering heads beyond 

The mouths of their black dens.—Loud howled the wind : 
Then, midst a rushing flood of hail, of rain, 

Ot thunderbolts, tempestuously poured, 

The whirlwind came: swoln rivers did o’erflow 

Th ir banks, and inundate with foaming waves 

The meadows ; whilst, uprooted giant trees 

Flew crashing through the air; and the cleft rocks 
Yawned with wide rents, and from their quaking crests 
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Down their steep sides mad torrents forced their way, 


Sweeping detached huge stones mingled among 
The waters.: 
I heard this strife and war of elements : 

Death in gigantic form before the cave 

Did face me; and methought that he did stand 
Erect, and that his head he shook, the while 
With bony finger pointing out to me. 

Nature’s extermination. Suddenly 

Thy rays, oh Sun! burst thro’ the flitting clouds, 
Shewing thy disk resplendent in blue heav’n— 
The horrid tempest saw, and shrunk away ; 

The fearful, grisly phantoms disappeared. 

But ah! What signs of grief and woe the storm 
Has left upon the devastated plains ! 

Torn, wither’d, bare, and of their fruit bereft, 
Those vines, before so gracefully bowed down 
‘Neath their rich burden; and the luscious grapes, 
Whose juicy freshness did give augury 

Of gen’rous wine, scattered all o’er the soil, 
Trampled unknowingly by passing herds ; 

While, stupified and dumb, the husbandman 
Them contemplates, and in his sorrow groans.— 
Meanwhile, dishevelled and with weeping pale, 
Nature implores thee, Sun, and hails with joy 
The rays that dry her tears; thou cheerest her, 
And she is comforted ; and once again 

She makes fresh promise of new fruits and flowers. 
The aspect of all things is changed !—True, true, 
All that is earthly changes—perishes ! 

But, thou eternal Splendour, dost not thou 
Change also ?— Never ?—Ah, the day will come 
When God his countenance divine shall hide 
Even from thee; and then thou wilt fall down 
Into the ancient void of nothingness : 

No longer then will gorgeous retinue 

Of clouds accompany thy evening blaze 
Illumining the sea! No longer then 

Aurora, with a borrowed ray adorned, 

Will step forth in the East and so announce 

Thy coming !—Yet thou may’st in thy career 
Glory—thou canst! alas! that 7 alone 

Have had no days of brightness and of youth 

To glory in! That Z alone behold 

Glory and happiness, but taste them not ; 

For mournful, mute, they are to soul like mine 
With grief o’erburden’d. In the morn of life 
No pleasant Sun did shine on me; and now, 

In weariness, I have at length attained 

Life’s evening, sighing only for the night 

To cover me with darkness and with death. 





-—-Fiom a Cavern’s gloomy depths 
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The History of the United States of North America, from the Plantation of 
the British Colonies, till their Revolt and Declaration of Tidependence. 
By James Grahame, Esq. 4 Vols. London. Smith, Elder, and Co. 1836, 


Waite various valuable works on America are making us 
better acquainted with its present condition, we have hitherto 
been left in comparative ignorance as to the foundation of 
those States, which we now contemplate with so much interest. 
Yet, to acquire a correct understanding of their Institutions, or 
to form an impartial estimate of the national character, such 
knowledge is indispensable; and it may be acquired with 
certainty in the present instance; for, unlike the early history 
of most nations, the very beginnings of civilised society in 
America may be accurately traced. There is no uncertainty 
or fable. Nothing has been wanting but an historian, who, 
capable of laborious research, would collect the scattered 
materials and combine them imto one connected narrative. 
The whole series of events may then be followed in order, 
beginning from the first discovery of the coast by Cabot ; and 
the first attempts at colonization by the enterprising genius of 
Raleigh; going on to the foundation of one settlement after 
another; detailing the progress of their political and_ social 
institutions, and the interference of the parent state with each, 
for good, or for evil; and ending at length in the revolution 
which made of the United States a ereat and independent 
republic. Mr. Graham has undertaken this task, and in his 
laborious and elaborate work, he has eiven to the world the 
results of long and careful research, and has apparently con- 
sulted every authority capable of throwing light on his subject. 
Finding the public libraries in this country amazingly scanty 
of the materials he wanted, he undertook for this purpose, 1 
the year 1825, a journey to Gottingen ; and he adds— 

“To the library of this place, as T had been taught to expect, | 
found a richer treasury of North American literature, than any, of 
indeed all of the libraries of Britain could at that time supply. From 
the resources of the Gottingen library, and the liberality with which 
its administrators have alwavs been willing to render it subservient to 
the purposes of literary inquiry, I derived great advantage and 
assistance, | am indebted also to the private collections of various 
tadividuals in England and France, for the perusal of some very rare 
and not less valuable and interesting works illustrative of the subject 
of my labours. To particularize all the persons who have thus or 
ss a ee | ' xertions, and enriched my stock of a 
mies eT the reader,—whom it less ba 0 > 
them. Yet | ie eng iad bad, than what use I have ra . 
vantave | have aa er a uiped i one grateful allusion to the 
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honour of receiving from that illustrious friend of America and of 
human nature,:-the late General La Fayette.”’—Pre/ace, p. 11. 


The history of America, from the plantation of the colonies 
to their result and declaration of independence, is so little 
known, that many of its readers will be unprepared to find 
how free the institutions of the different states were. The 
ground work of their present constitution was laid in_ the 
charters and privileges they had obtained, either originally or 
in the course of their progress in wealth and population. Their 
municipal and political arrangements, and the social state of 
the people in general, have undergone but little change. 
They have been reformed—not revolutionised. The grand 
change, and a most beneficent one it was, consisted in the 
separation from Great Britain. Before that event, America 
was subject to whatever caprices and fluctuations took place 
inthe government of the parent state, to the imposition of 
governors, Who were always appointed by the king,—and not 
always because they were worthy of their office—and to the 
calamities of war, when its causes existed solely in Europe. 
Such evils are borne for a time by a country which is in 
need of protection; but it is evident that America would 
have achieved her independence at no very distant period 
from that at which it actually took place, even though 
England had never oppressed, or the Stamp Act had never 
been passed. 

The states were founded at periods and under cireum- 
stances widely different. The colonization of Virginia, the 
earliest of them all, was originally projected by Sir Walter 
Raleigh in 1585; but all his ardour in the cause, and all the 
struggles of the parties which he sent out one after another, 
failed to establish any permanent settlement there. — Ship- 
wrecks, cold, famine, the hostility of the natives, or the 
Mismanavement of their own leaders, rendered all his 
attempts abortive. He sueeceded only in naming the country 
m honour of the Queen; but indirectly he accomplished his 
purpose. He created a spirit of enterprise, that led in the 
following reign to the foundation of James Town, on the 
shores of the Bay of Chesapeake, the first existing habitation 
of the English in America. This small beginning of a train 
of events which have swelled into such mighty results, was 
made by a party sent out by one of the two companies to 
whom James I. had erated by patent, in the year 1606, all 
those territories in America lying between the 34th and 45th 
degrees of N. latitude. Virginia was appropriated by the 
patentees of the London Company; and the country further 
north by a party of the Plymouth and Bristol merchants who 
composed the other, called the Plymouth Company, from 
whom in 1620 the persecuted Puritans obtained a grant of 

d, and colonized it under the name of New England. The 
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settlement of Maryland was begun by Lord Baltimore, in the 
vear 1632, asa refuge for the Roman Catholic faith, hunted 
and proscribed in its turn by the spirit of the people in the 
reign of Charles 1. Delaware was afterwards disjointed from 
it, and after being incorporated with Pennsylvania became a 
separate state. The Duteh discovered and founded New York 
in 1609, but it was finally ceded to England in 1664, and 
granted by patent to the Duke of York by Charles II. One 
portion of his territory was immediately sold by the new 
proprietor to Lord Berkeley and Sir George Carteret, who 
obtained a separate charter for it, under the name of New 
Jersey. The Carolinas had served as a refuge, and then as a 
grave, for a large number of French Huguenots sent there by 
the exertions of the Admiral de Coligni in the reign of 
Charles IX., and massacred to the number of nearly one 
thousand by the Spaniards, who announced by a placard that 
the punishment was inilicted on them, not as subjects of 
France, but as followers of Luther. The Spaniards had then 
remained in possession, but they were in their turn destroyed 
by De Gorgues a Freneh nobleman, who, determined to 
revenge his countrymen, fitted out three ships at his own 
expense, and with the assistance of the neighbouring Indians 
put them all to the sword, also erecting a placard which 
stated that they had suffered not as Spaniards, but as robbers 
and murderers, and then having destroyed every trace of the 
settlement, returned to France. The scene of these tragedies 
remained unpeopled till, in 1663, Charles LH. granted it to 
Lord Clarendon and several others of his courtiers, who 
became the chartered proprietors. Pennsylvania was colo- 
nised in 1680 by the celebrated William Penn, to provide an 
asylum for the sect of Quakers, at that time persecuted with 
the most intolerant bigotry. Georgia was erected into a 
province by a charter of George I]. in 1732, and its manage- 
ment vested fora term of years in the hands of twenty-one 
trustees, amongst whom we find the name of Lord Shaftes- 
bury, the author of the ** Characteristics.” Government was 
the more ready to grant the land and charter for this new 
colony, as it formed a barrier of defence for Carolina ; but the 
prune mover of the plan was James Edward Oglethorpe, a colonel 
in the British army and member of parliament, who was 
prompted by an ardent desire to better the condition of the 
humerous insolvent debtors, who had been confined in crowds 
ever since the memorable South Sea scheme, twelve years 
before, and were about this time released in consequence of 
the bequest of his whole fortune for that purpose by a rich 
citizen of London. These unfortunate people had heen too 
long exposed to the scenes of vice and misery which the horrid 
state of our prisons exhibited before Howard began his labours, 
to do more than spread disease and crime, and fall into hope 
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less indigence. This fact became obvious to all who had the 
charge of the testator’s swe but Colonel Oglethorpe had 
the energy to effect a remedy. He moved the House of 
Commons to inquire into jail abuses, but it is evident from the 
state in which Howard found them, that very little was done 
towards their reformation. He succeeded, however, in obtaining 
a grant of 10,000/. for the release of more debtors, in pro- 
moting the formation of the province of Georgia, and in 
removing to it all the liberated prisoners who would emigrate, 
hoping, by an entire change of scene, to alter their habits, and 
once more to render them capable of enjoyment. Perceiving 
the necessity of leavening his community with some elements 
of industry, morality, and religion, he induced a party of 
Moravians to join it, also a number of Scotch Highlanders, of 
Piedmontese silk-workers, and finally several of the new sect 
of Methodists, led by their founder Jolm Wesley and_ his 
brother Charles. Oglethorpe himself accompanied the emi- 
grants, assisted in forming and rearing the settlement, and 
gratuitously performed the office of governor. 

It will be sufficiently obvious from this short account of the 
foundation of the principal states, that we must expect to find 
the constitution of one differ from that of another; butif aclear 
view could be given of the institutions of Virginia and the New 
England states, a tolerably correct idea would be communicated 
of the whole, so much were they formed on one plan; allowance 


being made for the modifications arising out of diversities of 


time, place, and circumstances. Such a view will here be very 
briefly attempted. 

The charter granted to Virginia by James I. gave to the 
colonists and their children the same liberties and privileges 
with Englishmen ; but rather inconsistently with such liberties, 
committed its government to two Boards of Council nominated 
by the king, and directed by his ordinances; the one, resident 
in England, the other subordinate to it, in America. James 
himself drew up their code of laws. He ordered the gospel to 
be reached, and divine worship performed, in conformity solely 
with the rites and doctrines of the Church of England. Lands 
to be holden on the same tenure as in England, witha provision 
for a community of labour and goods, to endure for five years. 
Trial by Jury was established for grave offences. Unrestrained 
freedom of trade was granted, and also liberty to work mines, 
with a reservation of part of the produce to the king. These 
were the chief features of the first charter and code of laws in 
British America. 

The history of Virginia for many years is that of an infant 
colony, struggling with virulent diseases, dangers, and hard- 
ships ; and had it not been for the promptitude and energy of 
Captain Smith, a distinguished member of the body of emigrants, 
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who more than once saved it from destruction, it would haye 
shared the fate of all the former attempted settlements. One 
grand fault of which the colonists were guilty, was the perpe- 
tration of treachery and oppression on the Indians; the fatal 
effect of which, as Mr. Grahame finely remarks, ‘* was not expe- 
rienced, till after the lapse of one of these intervals which to 
careless eyes appear to disconnect the misconduct from the 
sufferings of nations, but impress reflective minds with an awful 
sense of that strong, unbroken chain which, subsisting wnim- 
paired by time or distance, preserves and extends the moral 
consequences of human actions.’—Vol. I. p. 68. 

On this occasion the interval was of nearly ten years, con- 
tinuance, when a dreadful massacre of the English by the 
Indians took place. Meantime, a new charter had been arbi- 
trarily introduced by the king, and the administration vested 
entirely in the London Company, and a governor appointed by 
them; but the colony had not existed altogether above thirteen 
years, when the rising diseontents forced him to allow it to form 
a freer constitution. In the year 1619 the first representative 
assembly of America was called together at James Town, framed 
with all possible analogy to the parliament of the parent state, 
It consisted of the governor, the council, and a number of bur- 
gesses elected by the seven existing boroughs. The London 
Company ratified this constitution ; reserving to themselves, 
however, the nomination of a council of state, to assist the 
governor in the executive, and to form part of the legislative 
assembly ; and also providing that the enactments of the assem- 
bly should not have the force of law till ratitied by themselves, 
nor their own orders the foree of law till ratified by the 
assembly. Between this period and the English rebellion, the 
Virginian constitution went through many vicissitudes. James 
& arbitrarily dissolved the company, but this piece of tyranny 
was rather an advantage to the colony. Charles I. utterly 
overturned the representative system, but at the moment when 
his oppression had rendered the revolt or ruin of the settlement 
certain, the discontent in England obliged him to alter his 
policy; and the restitution of their rights, their provincial 
assembly, and administration of justice, with their consequent 
prosperity, so endeared him tothe Virginians, that in the ensu- 
ing contest they espoused the royal cause, and their country 
became a place of refuge for the distressed cavaliers. It was 
however subdued without a contest by the Long Parliament, 
and by the articles of surrender, the colonists recognising the 
authority were admitted into the English commonwealth ; their 
constitution preserved, and special provision made ‘‘ that they 
should be free from all customs, taxes and im positions whatso- 
ever without the consentof their own assembly.’ —Vol. [. p. 100. 

hese important privileges were counterbalanced by restri¢- 
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tions on their commerce, systematised after the restoration by 
the Navigation Act. The revolution of 1688 was beneficial to 
Virginia in common with most of the states, by abridging the 
personal influence of the king. He still appointed their gover- 
nors, but their power was defined and controlled, while the 
authority of the provincial assemblies was enlarged. At this 
period the condition of the people was universally easy and 
prosperous, and so it continued to be. There were few large 
towns, the numerous rivers allowing the proprietors to embark 
their produce and still live on their plantations. The chief 
export was tobacco. The population was estimated at about 
50,000, one half of whom it has been conjectured were slaves. 
It was little more than ten years from the foundation of the 
colony, that negro slavery— that bane of America—that dark 
and threatening cloud on her otherwise bright prospect—was 
introduced into Virginia. The king had ordered a hundred 
convicts to be transported from London, and dispersed as 
servants among the planters. Such a description of servile 
dependents prepared them for becoming proprietors of slaves, 
and they bought part of the cargo of a Dutch ship which 
arrived in James River, laden with negroes. After this begin- 
ning, continual importation rapidly increased the number of 
slaves, and they were held in all the states. Georgia alone 
forbid the practice, by its original code, but the law was dis- 
obeyed, and in 1773, it contained 14,000 slaves. William 
Penn tried in vain to prevent it in Pennsylvania, but the con- 
stant reprobation of it on theory and as a principle among the 
quakers, prevented it becoming general among them, prevented 
their treating their slaves with rigour, and led, at length, im- 
mediately before the Declaration of Independence, to the eman- 
cipation of them all by the whole sect. The laws respecting 
the slaves were, in most of the states, most iniquitous. We 
have stated that, in 1688, half the population of Virginia was 
reckoned to consist of negroes; the proportion seems to have 
continued up to the revolution. In Carolina up to the same 
period, they greatly outnumbered the whites. In New England 
there were few in comparison, and in 1773, and the years im- 
mediately following, we find four bills were successively passed 
by the Assembly of Massachusetts forbidding the slave trade, 
but all were negatived by the governor in conformity with his 
instructions from the Crown; most of the proprietors in New 
England, however, at that period emancipated their slaves. 
Chose who in this country are at the present day disposed to 
scorn America for her slave-population, should not forget that 
their own ships placed it there, and their own legislature 
refused to discontinue the disgraceful traftic, but persisted in 
constantly increasing its numbers. By the Annual Register 
of 1769, “it appears that in the preceding year Great Britain 
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bartered on the coast of Africa for 53,100 negroes, a number 
considerably more than double that purchased by any other 
nation, and with them she inundated the West Indies, and 
America. 

The constitutional history of Virginia is very analogous in 
its leading features to that of the majority of the colonies, and 
for that reason we selected it as among the best for our pur- 

ose. The New England states stand pre-eminent among thei 
for the superior freedom of their institutions, with one exception 
only—their bigotted intolerance. Both conditions must natu- 
rally be expected from the character of their founders. 

When Henry VIII. established his own caprices as the “ true 
church” with himself for its head, answering, as he once did, 
by proclamation to a petition of his subjects, that ‘‘ they were 
but brutes and inexpert folk, and as unfit to advise him as 
blind men were to judge of colours ;* and when he passed ‘‘an 
act for abolishing diversity of opinions in certain articles con- 
cerning the Christian religion,” he laid the foundation of dis- 
sent. The reign of his successor continuing the chimera of 
enforcing uniformity, increased its growth. The persecutions 
of Mary’s reign forcing numbers of Protestants into Germany 
and Switzerland, where they saw and became used to simple 
forms of worship, prepared them for utter disapproval of Queen 
Elizabeth’s return to her father’s love of church government, 
pomp, and show. Her commission for the detection of non- 
conformity, her tines, imprisonments, tortures and executions 
so increased the number of Puritans, as they began to be called, 
that one sect of them alone (the Independents) amounted, ac- 
cording to Sir Walter Raleigh, to 20,000 during her reign ; 
the law which he was unsuecessfully opposing in parliament 
when he made the above statement, enacted, _ 


“That any person above sixteen years of age, who obstinately 
refused, during the space of a month, to attend public worship in a 
legitimate parochial church, should be committed to prison ; that if 
he persisted three months in his refusal, he must abjure the realm; 
and, that if he either refused this condition, or returned after banish- 
ment, he should suffer death as a felon.”—Vol. I. p. 180. 


This law drove many of them from the kingdom. The rest 
remained, some of them the constant opposers of her tyranny 
in parliament, and all waiting, in stern impatience, with hope 
of better times. But when James I, continued the same in- 
tolerant policy, the Puritans began to retire from their country 
in large numbers. One body of them went to Holland, a al 
tion of which determined ‘to emigrate to America. ‘They 
applied to the king for a charter, who. wavering between his 

Py! ing for a charter, who, wavering between his 
dislike to let them get beyond his power, and his desire to 


* Lord Herbert's Life of Henry VIII. 
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romote colonization, refused to grant them full ecclesiastical 
iberty, but promised to ‘*connive at their practices.” They 
were obliged to be satisfied with this, and having obtained a 
grant of land from the Plymouth Company, they embarked for 
America in the year 1620. The parting address to them of 
their pastor, John Robinson, must be inserted here. 


“ Brethren,” said he, ‘* we are now quickly to part from one another, 
and whether I may ever live to see your faces on earth any more, the 
God of heaven only knows; but whether the Lord has appointed that 
or no, I charge you before God and his blessed angels, that you follow 
me no farther than you have seen me follow the Lord Jesus Christ. 

“If God reveal any thing to you, by any other instrument of his, be 
as ready to receive it as ever you were to receive any truth by my mi- 
nistry; for f am verily persuaded, I am very confident, the Lord has 
more truth yet to break forth out of his holy word. For my part I 
cannot sufficiently bewail the condition of the reformed churches, who 
are come to a period in religion, and will go at present no farther than 
the instruments of their Reformation, ‘The Lutherans cannot be drawn 
to go beyond what Luther saw ; whatever part of his will our good God 
has revealed to Calvin, they will rather die than embrace it; and the 
Calvinists you see, stick fast where they were left by that great man of 
God, who yet saw not all things. 

“This isa misery much to be lamented; for though they were burn- 
ing and shining lights in their times, yet they penetrated not into the 
whole counsel of God ; but, were they now living, would be as willing 
to embrace farther light, as that which they first received. I beseech 
you remember it, “tis an article of your church covenant, that you be 
ready to receive whatever truth shall be made known to you from the 
written word of God. Remember that, and every other article of your 
sacred covenant. But 1 must herewithal exhort you to take heed what 
you receive as truth. Examine it, consider it, and compare it with 
other scriptures of truth before you receive it; for ‘tis not possible 
the Christian world should come so lately out of antichristian darkness, 
woe perfection of knowledge should break forth at once.” Vol. I. 
p. 189. 


The emigrants, consisting of 120 persons, were taken, either 
by the mistake or treachery of their captain, to Cape Cod, a 
region much further north than they intended, and beyond the 
ea of their grant, or the possessions of the Plymouth 

mpany. But the season was too late for further navigation; 
they, therefore, purchased the land of the natives, and founded 
New Plymouth. In absence of a more formal title they drew 
upa deed recognising the authority of the Crown, and their 
determination to enact and obey all just and necessary laws. 
Chey never obtained a patent, though they applied for one, 
and existed as a self-dependent state, till they were merged in 
a province of Massachusetts. ‘They had to endure extreme 
ha ships, and more than one-half perished in the ensuing 
winter. But these were not men to sink under difficulties ; their 
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numbers were increased by successive emigrations, and they 
went on prosperously. In the first year of their stay they 
formed their civil institutions. They were based on the idea 
of the natural equality of man. ‘The supreme legislative body 
was at first composed of all the freemen who were members of 
the church ; it was not until 1639 that they established a house 
of representatives. The executive power was committed toa 
governor and council annually elected by the legislative assem- 
bly. Their church was established on a strict Calvinistic model. 
Their laws were founded on those of England, with some ap- 
proximation to the Mosaic code. They established a commu- 
nity of labour and property, but in a few years found them- 
selves obliged to introduce separation of possessions. 

It was nine years after the foundation of New Plymouth that 
another body of Puritans settled in a different part of New 
England, and by taking pains to interest a number of opulent 
individuals in London in the cause, formed a large company 
ready toembark in a new colony. They applied for a royal 
charter which was granted by Charles the first, on a basis so 
liberal, as to be unaccountable except by supposing he anxiously 
wished to be rid of them. It granted to a body of merchants 
resident in London the power to dispose of the soil they had 
purchased from the Plymouth Company, and to govern the 
people who might settle on it. It did not contain a single 
ordinance as to church government. The first governor and 
council were named by the king, but the power to elect their 
successors was vested in the freemen of the corporation, who 
were empowered to enact statutes and ordinances not incon- 
sistent with the law of England, With this charter 350 emi- 
grants sailed for America, and settled on the shores of Massa- 
chusetts Bay. They immediately formed a church government 
similar to that of New Plymouth. To be a freeman, it was 
hecessary to be a member of the church, and to be a member of 
the chureh, to sign a confession of faith. Dissenters were, 
therefore, disfranchised, as to the freeman alone belonged the 
rights of citizenship. The Puritans of New England were 
strictly intolerant, and one of their first measures was, to 
expel from their colony two of their number who differed on 
matters of worship from the rest. This has been lamented and 
marvelled at asa proof of human weakness, but on the contrary 
it was only another manifestation of the sectarian enthusiasm 
which led them into exile. The constitution of their govern- 
> a  adahen ee modifications, precisely similar to — 
yf dae 7% and, . their numbers increased, 15? “fl 
being conduct 4 sng attendance was adopted, the elections 

ed by ballot. Large and successive bodies of 


rea: continued to join them, amongst whose names are 
Of Hugh Peters and Henry Vane; and the separate colo- 
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nies of Providence, Connecticut, New Hampshire, Maine, and 
Newhaven were formed in the course of a few years, all sub- 
stantially on the same plan. Heresy was punished with banish- 
ment; Jesuits and other Romish priests in case of their return, 
with death. This law was afterwards extended to quakers. 
Perpetual slavery was not allowed by law, (though, as we have 
seen, the law was evaded) except in the case of captives law- 
fully taken in the wars. All but defensive war was disclaimed. 
Many of the penal enactments closely resembled the Mosaic 
code. Some hints might be taken by Sir Andrew Agnew from 
their sabbath laws. All persons were forbidden to run or even 
walk, “‘except reverently to and from church,” on Sunday, or 
to profane the day by sweeping their houses, cooking their 
victuals, or shaving their beard. Mothers were not allowed to 
kiss their children on Sunday. ‘The celebration of marriage 
was confined to the magistrate, or such other person as the 
general court might authorise. These are a few of the laws of 
New England which appear most peculiar and worthy of 
notice. 

It was not long before Charles began to repent of the liberty 
he had permitted to grow up in America. He made various 
efforts to crush it, but they were evaded. He then determined 
to stop further emigration, and detained the fleet in which 
Hazlerig, Hampden, Pym and Cromwell had embarked. His 
further proceedings were checked by the discontents at home, 
which occupied all his attention, At this period the population 
of New England was 20,000. 

The colonists had to contend with the Long Parliament, 
which endeavoured to extend its power over them, and re- 
quired their charters to be surrendered to it, but Cromwell 
pr.tected them, and they remained as before. Their well 
founded fears of tyrannical encroachment at the Restoration 
produced the following Declaration of Rights— 


“That the patent (under God) is the original compact and main 
foundation of the provincial Commonwealth, and of its institutions and 
policy: that the governor and company are by the patent, a body 
politic empowered to confer the rights of freemen; and that the free- 
nen so constituted have authority to elect annually their governors, 
assistants, representatives, and all other officers; that the magistracy 
thus composed hath all requisite power, both legislative and executive, 
for the government of all the people, whether inhabitants or strangers, 
without appeal, except against laws repugnant to those of England: 
that the provincial government is entitled by every means, even by 
force of arms, to defend itself both by land and sea against all who 
should attempt injury to the province or its inhabitants ; and that any 
imposition injurious to the provincial community, and contrary to its 
just laws, would be an infringement of the fundamental laws of the 


people of New England.”—Vol. I. p. 309. 
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They also protested that 


“They apprehended the navigation acts to be an invasion of the 
rights, liberties, and properties of the subjects of his majesty in the 
colony, they not being represented in Parliament ;” * * 
they added, however, that “ they had made provision by a law of the 
colony, that they should be strictly attended to from time to time, 
although it greatly discouraged trade, and was a great damage to his 


majésty’s plantation.”—Vol. I. p. 349. 


Such demonstrations might well have served as warnings to 
the government of George ILI. 

James II. succeeded in utterly overturning their constitu- 
tion, and imposing a royal governor upon them; but at the 
first rumour of the expected Revolution in England, an in- 
surrection at Boston restored the democratic institutions, 
which were found entire at the accession of William and Mary. 
But King William disappointed the expectations of the New 
England states. He refused to give up some of the privileges 
which his predecessors had seized, particularly the right of 
naming the governors, and to Secintiveatis he never returned 
its charter. Their constitution continued under the form in 
which he settled it until the Declaration of Independence. 

We have seen the intolerant spirit of the New England 
states. In Rhode [sland alone we find an honourable excep- 
tion. All professors of Christianity, except Catholics, were there 
admitted to the rights of citizenship. In Virginia the Church 
of England was established by law: attendance on its worship 
enjoined under heavy penalties, and the worship of dissenters 
forbidden under various degrees of punishment. These laws 
were not repealed at the Revolution of 1688, but they gradu- 
ally grew into disuse, and liberty of conscience was in fact 
enjoyed. In Maryland, originally a Catholic state, which 
tolerated Protestantism, all sects were ultimately tolerated, 
except Catholics. The Chureh of England was established in 
Carolina, and dissenters simply tolerated. In New York, epis- 
copacy made hard struggles to attain a supremacy, but never 
succeeded. The institutions of Pennsylvania as to religious 
Opinion were as superior to the other states as they were on 
some other points—such as the penal code, and the treatment 
of criminals. They enacted that every man “ should be ex- 
empted from molestation on account of his more particular 
Opinions and practices, as well as from obligation to frequent 
or support any religious assembly, ministry, or worship what- 
ever.” —Vol. IL. p. 335. " ; 

We have attempted nothing more than to develope some of 
the leading points in the constitutional history of British 
America. Our readers will perceive that this is but one portion 
of the large amount of information to be derived from Mr. 
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Grahame’s work. ‘The few extracts that we have given will 
show that his style is simple and clear; and he has the merit 
of liberality and candour. On one point only he appears in 
some degree biassed by peculiar opinions; it is with a lenient 
and reluctant hand that he details the errors of the Puritans ; 
and his own religious belief inclines him occasionally, when 
endeavouring to explain the causes of human miseries, to get 
over the difticulty by referring to the ‘depravity of human 
nature.” His volumes may be considered rather dry, in con- 
sequence of his elaborate minuteness, but they will well repay 
a careful study. They form a valuable history of an interesting 

riod, of which no authentic or well-digested record has 


itherto existed, 
M. 





CURSORY REMARKS ON PREJUDICE, AND ON EDUCATION 
AS A CAUSE. 


With a few notes of parallel readings. 


“ As there are persons in the world of so mean and abject a spirit 
that they rather choose to owe their subsistence to the charity of others 
than by industry to acquire some property of their own, so there are 
many more who may be called beggars with regard to their opinions. 
Through laziness and indifference about Truth they leave to others the 
trouble of digging for this commodity; they can have enough at second 
hand to serve their occasions. Their concern is not to know what is 
true, but what is said and thought on such a subject, and their under- 
standing, like their clothes, is cut according to the fashion.” 

Reid on the Intellectual Powers—Essay VI, 


None of us are without prejudices, nor, perhaps, is it expe- 
dient that we should be, tor some are amiable, and others save 
us much mental labour. According to the strict derivation of 
the term, all opinions founded upon the authority of others, 
and for which we have not the data in our own understanding 
—solutions, in fact, which we use without having worked the 
problems, are prejudices. But to the usual sense of the word 
the few following remarks will be confined. 

As we do not bring into the world with us innate ideas or 
principles we cannot, of course, be born with prejudices, but so 
soon as the mind becomes capable of association, it becomes 
obnoxious to their influence, and probably those are most 
powerful with which it has been earliest imbued. Some of 
these, as before stated, are harmless, and even amiable ; for 
there is no need of philosophic investigation in after-life to 
confirm such first precepts as keeping our hands from picking 
and stealing, love for truth, &e. But there is a sad incon- 
sistency in the prevailing and legitimate systems of education. 
Ve are taught to reverence truth, and at the same time 
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required to keep fast hold of certain dogmas, without 
inquiring into their soundness, and award implicit faith to 
certain doctrines which, submitted to investigation, might 
prove the reverse of truth. This remark applies particularly 
to the political and religious creeds which are carefully 
instilled into youth according to the peculiar notions of 
instructors.” 

The principle in any system of edueation which conceals 
from the view of the student any part of a question, and seeks 
to convey to his understanding a particular impression only, 
is entirely wrong, and in many cases fatal to the best powers of 
mind. ‘To this source, as well as organization, may doubtless 
be attributed the apparent scarcity of high intellect, compared 
with the prevalence of common-mindedness and imitation. That 
there must be a difference, a superiority and inferiority in the 
constitution of the mind as extant in different individuals, is 
highly probable; but, were the principles of education less 
dogmatic, it may safely be athrmed, that an equalization of 
human intellect might be nearer attained. The qualities of 
soils essentially differ, but cultivation, with observance of pecu- 
liarities may do much with even one deemed hopelessly sterile. 
Helvetius, indeed, believed the character to depend solely upon 
education. An eminent philosopher of the present age has 
advanced the opinion, that ‘‘ man is more like and equal to 
man—deformities of body and abortions of intellect excepted, 
than the disdainful and fastidious censors of our common 
nature are willing to admit; and that, ‘* putting idiots and 
extraordinary cases out of the question, every human creature 
is endowed with talents which, if rightly directed, would show 
him to he apt, adroit, acute, and intelligent in the walk for 
which his orvanization especially fitted him.’ + 

But the common rinciples of education are unfortunately 
not calculated for educing the mental powers, and bringing 
them into an extensive field of action, but tend to confine them 
within narrow limits. Nor are they adapted for ascertaining 
‘the walk for which organization has fitted” the child. Let 
us begin with the earliest stage of existence, and an absurdity, 
common enough in occurrence is at once apparent. 

A pursuit in life is frequently determined upon by parents 
for an infant, while yet it is in the eradle, and a plan of educa- 
tion chalked forth accordingly. The prejudices of many per 
sons upon the profession to he followed by their offspring are 
Wmpregnable against all argument of reason, although it is 4 
point of such vital Importance as to involve, not only the 
permanent happiness or misery of the individual, but perhaps 


* Religion will not be , ekg , a 
ctivetlos ety St ~ — hedupon here ; it being extremely difficult to offer ob 
Hs Whi¢ bh * vall not he offensive to some party. 


? Goowiw, Thoughts on Man. Essay ll, 
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much of good or evil to society according to his future deport- 
ment in the vocation thus forced upon him, and the proportion 
of power attached to it of dispensing benetits a injuries. 
This deportment, let it be remembered, depends upon the con- 
tingencies of an unknown organization, an unformed disposi- 
tion, the yet uncertain result of education, the operation of 
future circumstances, and, finally, the inclination or disinelina- 
tion of the subject himself. Thus, an intidel may be forced 
into the dishonesty of entering the church, a philosopher 
driven into the army against his conviction, or a coward against 
his constitution, an imaginative man into the othce of an 
attorney, a metaphysician into a merchant's counting-house, 
or an honest man into the inferior departments of diplomacy. 
Such results cannot fail to arise continually from a custom so 
contrary to nature and reason as that of predetermining the 
pursuit of a boy, and the sort of education to be bestowed upon 
him, before the development of his understanding and peculiar 
abilities offer some reasonable ground for decision. What 
should we say of poor parents who condenined a sickly delicate 
lad to the labour and fatigues of a common mariner; and 
another, possessing the thewe and muscle of a Hercules to 
measure ribbons behind the counter of a haberdasher?* 

Yet, without due allowance being made for this common 
cause of a destructive effect, people are liberal with sneers 
whenever the tone of a man’s mind is perceived to differ essen- 
tially from the nature of his employment. Forexample, a retail 
tradesman, with knowledge and talents above the standard 
which is (absurdly enuugh) generally associated with his eondi- 
tion, affords a plentiful sonree for ridicule to many of those 
persons whom the prejudices of society have agreed to consider 
Ina sphere above him. And it is no doubt very annoying to a 
gentleman (in the conventional sense of that term) should 
some accident force upon him the unacknowledged conviction 
that the tailor who made his coat, or the man who sells him a 
quire of paper, is a being superior to him in talent and acquire- 
ments,—an ocenrrence by no means impossible, nor even 
improbable. On the other side, a man filling a high office or 
profession, with qualifications decidedly below its requisition, 
is the sure butt of censure or sarcasm, without it being 
inquired whether, as an individual, he is not less to blame 
than his parents, who may have obtruded him upon a capacity 
to which he was averse and consciously unfitted. 

Two distinet and very common prejudices are above presented 

* “ Education must fail so long as we continue to think that children are born 
alike, and may receive with equal advantage every kind of education. 

, Spurtheim—Views of the Elementary Principles of Education. 

‘In order to know in what manner things operate upon the mind, if 1s necessary 


to P . ° bd *? 

know how the mind is constructed . 
. Encuclopedia Britt-—(last edition)—Art Education. : 
No. 113. : } 
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to observation; —the first, and most absurd, that of the parent 
pre-arranging the fate of his child ; anc the second, that of the 
persons who condemn the conduct of a man in a particular 
vocation, without knowing the circumstances attending his 
entrance upon it. 

We now come to the consideration of certain processes in the 
instruction of youth as productive of prejudices. 

During childhood and adolescence we shall observe that the 
details of education tend to preserve the mind of the pupil ina 
train of sentiment agreeable to the prepossessions of the sect or 
party to which his parents or instructors belong. Certain pre- 
cepts are instilled into him which he is taught to believe are 
infallible ; and that examination of them would not only be 
useless, but sinful; he is to accept all opinions upon authority, 
all data upon credit, and he is guided to certain conclusions 
from premises which must be admitted, without being allowed 
to ask for any connecting links of demonstrative or even pro- 
bable reasoning. A staunch disciple of Calvin would hardly 
encourage his child to reprobate the conduct of that celebrated 
man in burning Servetus ; nor a man whose predilections were 
as monarchical as those of Sir Robert Filmer be anxious to 
oe Locke's refutation of that champion of despotism before 

lis son; far less such a work as * Political Justice.” Moral 
and political authors who have truckled {to the great, and 
hired their pens in the service of power, are selected for the 
study of youth, whilst those who have written in freedom and 
fearlessness are proseribed. This arises from the mistaken and 
narrow views of those parents and teachers who fancy their own 
feclings and sentiments the only eriterion by which those of 
their children should be regulated. What the father thinks 
the son must eclo— the same cause the parent espouses, the son 
must advocate also, or be deemed a renegade and backslider. 
What is this but a prejudice of age shackling the understand- 
ing of youth, and, thus chained, compelling it to turn from the 
light of reason, and walk in the darkness of dogmatism. Why 
is it essential that the son should follow the same track, both of 
speculation and practice, pursued by his father? That he may 
be equally wise and good? That ‘depends upon whether the 
father be wise and good ; but, suppose he is, do all wise men 
think alike, or all good men act alike? Besides, by such a 
mode what a contradiction is involved. Bizoted perseverance, 
inimbuing the mind with certain fixed tenets, seems to imply 
strong belief in their excellence, and even infallibility ; whilst 
the concealment of every thing opposite in tendency betrays 
consciousness of their falleey, or, at least, distrust of their 
ower of enduring analysis. Will not Truth bear investigation! 


Vill not pure gold bear the test of the chymist, and isnot doubt 
removed by the process ? 
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“Much pains are taken,” says Lord Bolingbroke; ‘ and 
time bestowed to teach us what to think, but litle or none of 
either to teach us how to think. The magazine of the memory 
is stored and stuffed betimes, but the conduet of the under- 
standing is in effect forbid in all places, and in terms in some, * 
This is most true. The yearnings after inquiry ol a young and 
aspiring mind are discouraged, and intellectual wrestling with 
its contemporaries upon topies of importance forbidden. Argu- 
ment upon the mere branches and details of a subject (the con- 
ventional premises being duly adinitted) may perhaps be allowed, 
but all discussion upon, or inquiry into grand leading principles 
is interdicted. For instanee, it would be perleetly orthodox 
for young men to argue upon the point whether the King of 
England has really or not a right to pass through Temple Bar 
without the Lord Mayor's leave; but, in the eyes of vehemently 
loyal people it would be a heinous sin for them to exercise their 
reason on the abstract question whether ihere be need of a king 
or not. 

Let us not here be misunderstood. We donot recom- 
mend that the tender mind be burdened with the con- 
sideration of subjects beyond its capacity. \Wedo not wish 
children to play at being philosophers and politicians. It 
would be disgusting could such an attempt succeed. But let 
the young mind be early taught to think—first on little topies 
suited to its age, and so on, by gradual progression, until it 
become capable of entertaining those momentous subjects which 
have agitated the world. But from the first let him be taught 
to remember that there are two sides toa question, and to 
require proof of propositions. These seem dry hard terms to 
use when writing of mere infant instruetion, but there is no 
necessity for the practical application bemg pyene, so as to 
disgust the child, or transform him into a ‘ premature reflecting 
person :"+—instead of damping his mirth it may be made a 
part of his sports and enjoyments. 

Phe fault of education is a too great tendency to regard the 
pupil as a mere passive recipient of certain impressions, instead 
of a being in whom flourishes the growth of the same faculties 
Which in the preceptor are (perhaps) fully developed. It will 
he said that without training and direciion the tyro would be 
incapable of arriving at satisfactory conclusions amidst the 
chaos of conflicting opinions. True, but when we consider the 
reservations and concealiments that are adopted in education, 
and that youths are not taught to exercise their reason in 
arriving at conclusions, but required to accept them ready 


; Montaigne has a similar remark ;—*‘ Nous ne travaillons qu’ A remplir nostre 
mémoire, sans nous mettre en peine de regier ni nostre sprit, ni nos maurs,” 

t Charles Lamb— The Last Essays of Ela; where see an eloquent description of 
tbe children of the poor. v9 
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made, the objection remains in full foree ; and still the pupil 
appears too much of a passive recipient. As his age advances 
fresh prejudices are conveyed into the mind through the 
medium of those before instilled: the veneration and respect 
he is taught to entertain for parents, masters, aged persons, 
priests, kings, and the like, are, during nonage, made the 
agents in corrupting his understanding and warping his 
judgment.* 

Whilst in state pupillart, should we enunciate a doubt, or an 
inquiry implying one, we are stopped by our teachers, who tell 
us that the leading questions in morality and polities have been 
long settled by wiser heads than ours, and our only duty is to 
asssent. This isa wilful misrepresentation. How can those 
things be settled concerning which every variety of opinion exists 
inevery nation? Certaimnotions of certammen are conveyed to us 
as final decisions, which when we come forth into the world we tind 
controverted, Then, as to the authorities being wiser than we ; 
—how are we to know this? Have we not minds, have we not 
reason ? and what more was possessed by those whose judg- 
ments we are to follow ?—Whether we possess them equally or 
Not remains to be proved. We may chance to be wiser, or the 
contrary ; our conclusions may differ or be the same—may be 
as good, better, or worse. The result cannot be known until 
the subjects have been inquired into, and if inquiry be dis- 
couraged, what room is there for the operation of reason, or 
chance for the discovery of truth? Besides, is it true that the 
weight of wisdom and talent is alwavs on the ‘* orthodox” side 
of the question ? 

The notion of teaching an intellectual being to believe by 
any other means than demonstration, or good testimony, 18 
an absurdity ; and to tell him that blind faith forms a part of 
his duty, is an insult to his understanding, and the dignity of 
truth. Such belief, if instilled, cannot be permanent in the 
mind of an active thinker; it must either be confirmed or de- 
stroyed by the future operation of his reason, In an inferior 
nature it may be lasting, but in this case it is a prejudice, and, 
as such, worthless. The weakness of any doctrine may be 
fairly resumed when it is made a principle to discourage, 
mstead of imviting inquiry into its principles and foundation. 
But dogmatism cannot endure to be probed. 

, The usual decree of horror will be expressed at the doctrines 
maintly shadowed out im the foregoing hints. ” What! itro- 
duce scepticism Into the edueation of vouth !__seepticism upon 
points coneerning which it is to the interest of society men 
should be agreed!’— But men will not agree, especially 

** L'homme sent avant de reféchir ; limite bien plus qu'il ne juge; 1 est bien 


+ th] ” ft ty * + - 
pies eve par Gee impressions que parla raison , voila Ia source des préjuges. 
Encyclopedie- Art: Preojuge 
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while education is thus dogmatic. Remember that other sects 
educate their children in tenets essentially dilfering from those 
you have chosen, pursuing their mode with equal positiveness. 
(And, however, you may arrogate the titles of ** national,” 
“established,” ‘‘ orthodox,” and such like, you are in the eye of 
reason and philosophy only a sect.) Thus future disputes, 
instead of being calculated to elicit truth, are mere party 
contests, where philosophy is forgotten in the rancour of preju- 
dice, and general principles buried under a worthless mass of 
tty details. Scepticism, when not carried to absurdity, is 
really the only means of advancing wisdom, for by repressing 
doubt we voluntarily impose limits to our understanding. A 
philosopher was asked how he had gained wisdom ; ** [ gamed 
it,” he replied, ** by imitating the blind, who never move a step 
till they have tried with a stick the ground upon which they 
are to trust themselves.” Much unnecessary alarm has been 
exeited by the word scepticism, in consequence of ignorant 
persons associating it with Atheism, and other terms repulsive 
to the orthodox ; but, when it is considered that scepticism is 
simply suspension of judgment, not only its innocence but 
utility will be suthciently apparent. Scepticism is the surest 
antidote against prejudice—the most faithful ally of philosophy, 
and yet the received systems of education are based upon 
abhorrence of scepticism and encouragement of dogmatism.* 

The power of the understanding, as constituted, and the nice 
shades of individual distinction cannot be ascertained—or at 
least in the present state of the science of man are not known 
until time develope them. Yet it is not the less absurd to 
imagine fixed rules and maxims adapted to the infinite variety 


* It seems as if the derivation alone of this formidable word would be sufficient 
to dissipate the superstitious horror entertained against it. It comes from the 
Greek ixemroeas, fo contemplate, consider, examine attentively, to speculate. Surely 
this is innocent enough! It is true the Pyrrhonists of old bad the appellation 
ov oxerrix’ bestowed upon them, but in relation only to the suspension of judg- 
ment, which formed the ground-work of their system. They might carry it as far 
as they pleased, and deny everything —they might remain im doubt all their 
lives upon every subject, but that is no reason we should do the same 
Any superstructure of belief or knowledge may be built upon scepticism. Present 
doubt is no disqualification for future credence. 1 reject the definitions of the term 
found in the dictionaries of Jolinson, Bailey, and Webster, as being ‘ universal 
doubt”’-- “ the doctrines and opinions of the sceptics,’ and embrace the far more 
reasonable one of Lord Shattesbury, viz., ‘That state or frame of mind in which 
every one remains on every subject of which he is not certain.t’ 1 prefer the last 
for a very obvious reason. It is rather more than probable that the verb Zximrsea, 
to contemplate—_was in existence in the Greek language before the name oF OMEN TiKOL 
ee given to the Pyrrhonists, and I do not see the propriety of deriving a general 
term trom a particular sect. Dryden somewhere associates the word, and very 
Properly, with diffidence: “(I lay by mv natural diffidence and scepticism for a 


while, &e. But such is the ignorance of prejudice that many persons actually 
It appears to me obvious that 


Conceive scepticism synonymous with atheism. 
is itself a prejudice 


sepucism, when carried into univers.l doubt, —the oder ola pt 
tad adogma, “I will not believe” is but the converse of ‘1 will believe, 


+ Miscellaneous Reflections. 
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of dispositions. Fixed rules and maxims are nevertheless 
accepted, and remain long immutable in seminaries and 
collezes for education. It was prejudice that caused the 
reading of Locke's Essay on the Understanding to be forbidden 
by the sage heads of Oxford ;—and it ts prejudice that causes 
the same work to be now the metaphysical text-book at Cam 
bridge, to the exclusion of others. It is prejudice, besotted 
prejudice, that places in the hands of the students at the latter 
University such an author as Paley for their standard of morals 
—Paley, who robs virtue of her best attributes, disinterested- 
ness and love, by a misersble definition of the term, replete 
with all the selfishness of the school of Rochefoueault; and 
who glazes the vice of lying by sophisms perfectly complaisant 
to the convenience of the great. It is prejudice, or rather 
birrotted intolerance, which closes the doors of the Bodleian 
library against the students of Oxford until they shall have 
passed four years at the Uuiversity—when, as most of them 
have graduated and gone forth into the world, the permission 
to enter is a mockery. [t is prejudice that places in the hands 
of youth as a guide and monitor such an author as Chesterfield 
whose noliteness Is cont mpuible dissimulation, and whose rules 
of conduct are instructions how to conceal vulgar vices by 
erimace, misnamed eood breeding,—in other words how to 
eover filth with tinsel, Lord Chesterfield was a narrow and 
vulgar minded men, the slave of conventional politeness and 
‘eeseage 5 ignorant of real morality. His sole merit was in 
wing able to periorm by practised deceit that which better 
and wiser men do spontancously. And the letters written 
by this **zoble Lord” form the text book of English manners! 
* O Tempora, O Mores !’— Prejudice allows the work of 
Dr. Watts to be the eourse of logical study at Oxford, but 
would have sternly denied to the body of the Author, as a 
disse nter, admittance within the walls of the University. It is 
prejudice, mighty prejudice, that supposes belief in the incom- 
prehensible thirty-nine articles of the Church of England 
necessary to qualify aman for euring the bodily ailments of 
his fellow creatures, or understanding the jurisprudence of his 
COUTTS : Or ii least, in the event ot his conscientious refusal 
to subscribe to a jargon he eannot understand, debars him from 
the mode of edueation presumed to be best calculated for 
either of thr SCO! ds, 

But it would be an endless task to rake up a catalogue of 
prejudices. In all incorporated bodies, colleges, institutions, 
and amongst those men upon whom devolves the care of edu- 
cation, and the ordering, as it were, the opinions of nations, and 
large bodies of men, they are innumerable, In all countries 
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the priests are conspicuous and influential members of such 
institutions ; and clerical influence upon society will presently 
be briefly adverted to. 

Prejudices being, as we have seen, thus early implanted in 
the mind, and some of them so intimately associated with its 
best affections and dearest remembrances, it cannot be won- 
dered at that philosophers should be uncommon—that few 
should ‘‘ break Toone from all the shackles that in their youth 
had been imposed upon them, and say to Truth, ‘Go on; 
whithersoever thou leadest | am prepared to follow ;’*—that 
the great majority of mankind should be content to plod the 
beaten highway, regardless of the verdant meads on either 
side tempting them from their dull career. With days and 
years the growth of old prejudices in a being of mental indo- 
lence increases, until their gnarled and fibrous roots have 
entangled themselves inextricably in his system; and the soil 
of his mind becomes more and more sterile. Even if by chance 
“a good seed” should sluggishly shoot into vegetation it is 
quickly choked by the tares and weeds pre-oceupying the soil, 
or grafted upon the old stock of prejudices, in which its eha- 
racter becomes merged and lost. ‘These remarks, it is obvious 


enough, do not apply to the cultivated and philosophic mind— 


to the man whose wisdom teaches him that the education of 
an intelligent being is never complete, but that each man may 
add something to his store of knowledge, or correct an error 
of his judgment. Such an one as this it is gladsome to behold, 
such an one adds grace and dignity to manhood, and venerable- 
hess to age; from such a fount we rejoice to quatf the pure 
stream of wisdom and knowledge, the Lethe of pernicious 
prejudice. But to the imitator, the mental idler, who is con- 
tented in manhood to retain with obstinacy the impressions of 
youth, and passively imbibe others suited to his sectarian or 
party connexions, the foregoing observations will justly be 
applicable. The sentiments of such a man on abstract points 
are mere egotism, and the reflection of impressions. Ile is 
infatuated with his own dogmatism, drunk in the conceit of his 
own understanding, and nurses himself into the consolatory 


— 
« 


hallucination that his prejudices are genuine opinions, the off- 
spring of his reason; whilst they are the spurious issue of 
memory and self-love. Loyalty to the king, attachment to a 
monarchical form of government (should such be his creed), is 
self-love, the impress of education neither erased nor confirmed 
by reason. In proportion as he has not examined a subject, 
and does not understand it, he is more obstinately positive ; on 
the same principle that a sciolist is jealous of his reputation for 
mening. whilst the scholar will not hesitate to confess igno- 
France of any matter which, through inattention or forgetfulness, 


* Godwin.—Thoughts on Man." Of belief,”’ 
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has escaped him. Such are the effects of educational dogma- 
tism upon an indolent mind: - instead of being roused from its 
inglorious quietude it is lulled into a deeper lethargy. 

When the subject is emancipated from the routine of his 
education, which has been fitted or not, as may be, to his dis- 
position, lie enters ito life, and quietly shuts himself up in some 
one of the strongholds of prejudice for which he is adapted by 
his said education, his family connexions, and, if he be nota 
jhilosopher, he is fixed for a Sectarian or party man all his 
lite Hlow many thousands of persons are there, among what 
is termed the educated classes, who have sold their liberty of 
thought and action, as Esau his birthright; have merged their 
individuality in party, and voluntarily fettered the noblest 
faculties of their nature. In the words of Dr. Reid, ** We may 
guess their opinions when we know where they were born, of 
what parents, how educated, and what company they have 
kept. These circumstances determine their opinions in religion, 
in polities, and im philosophy.’* Can anything be more 
ridiculous than the notion of opmions being handed down in 
families like heir-looms? The children of these favoured 
ptr must of course be born with their opimions ready grown, 
ike Richard the III. and his teeth.—‘* Our families have 
always been Tories,’—or *t Whigs,” as the case may be. What 
a caricature of human reason! 

It would be wasting time to comment upon the butterflies of 
life, the poor creatures who dignify themselves with the empty 
unmeaning titles of the ‘* haut-ton,”  bean-monde,” * élite,’ 
‘Sexelusives,” &e. They are in a certain degree injurious to 
society at large, from the effect of their example, but are upon 
the whole too insignificant to provoke much attention. As 
individuals, the only object of their living seems to be to wait 
their turn todie. These people, perhaps, more than any other 
class, are under the dominion of prejudices, and those of the 
silliest description. They are a kind of optimists—whatever Is 
connect dwith their order, its fashions, habits, and conventional 
Opmions, is of course right. But enough of them :—they are 
born, vegetate, die, and are forgotten. — 

To enter fully into the subject of national prejudices, to 
trace their origi, analyse them, and point out their effects, 
would require a volume. Of the more obvious examples, the 
following cannot fail of attracting the attention of every reflect- 
ing man—the immutability which has characterised the man- 
ners and customs of the Vast empires of the East— -_the devotion 
of the Jews to their ancient rites, and the faith of their ances- 
tors through every vicissitude—national animosity continued 
for generations—the lone aseendaney of kinely, priestly, and 
aristocratic power, not only maintaining their position by the 


* * ) ? 
On the Intellectual Powers. 
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strong nand, but upheld by the moral power of public opinion 
and veneration, Of the two first quoted examples it will be 
unnecessary to speak, the present loose hints being intended to 
apply to some of the prejudices brought daily under our obser- 
vation. Of the third we need only instance the vindictive 
hatred mutually entertained, universally until very lately, and 
still partially, between the two mightiest nations in pares 
nations whose friendly co-ope ‘ation might enlighten and libe- 
rate the world—England and France. Amongst the military 
of both kingdoms this detestable and inhuman feeling was rife. 
But by whom was that feeling implanted, by whom encouraged 
and supported ? By kings, and ministers, and their agents of 
every kind and denomination, Jay and clerical—in a word by 
the rulers of men. Have not the passions of ignorant soldiers 
and sailors been inflamed, their avarice excited, their imstinet 
and affections in their local attachments appealed to, and most 
falsely interested in feuds with which they have no more to do 
than with the Talmud? Have not the men been goaded into 
rage and enmity towards their fellow-creatures, as a reluctant 
dog is excited by his savage backer to the requisite fighting 
viteh by being pinched, shaken, and thrust into the face of his 
intended adversary? Have not such means been resorted to? 
They have, and well adapted for the object. Rulers of nations 
know that declamation fascinates the vulgar and ignorant, who 
mistake it for reason; and the art of working upon the preju- 
dices of man is an adinirable quality in a statesman. Had the 
men appealed to, or forced to become warriors, been enlight- 
ened, had they been able to reflect, to exercise their reason 
the objects of governments would not have been effected. 
Were a nation truly educated, an army could never be raised, 
unless in case of invasion, or some rare cause obviously and 
indisputably national; or unless from the very dregs and rot- 
tenness of society. By persons of good sense and education 
the lies of a recruiting serjeant would be laughed to scorn. 

To go no further back than a few years:—thousands of 
Englishmen perished on the Peninsula, and thousands more 
rotted upon the vast savannahs of America. Why? Because 
the French did not choose to be governed by the Bourbons, and 
because George the Third was an ignorant and stubborn tyrant. 
Poor infatuated men! they were deluded into the enthusiastic 
notion that they were defending the liberties of their native 
land and the safety of their hearths. They were unconscious 
that their arms were hired in the service of despotismm—that 
their blood flowed in torrents, with that of their American 
brethren, to gratify the obstinacy of an insane man whom it was 
their curse to call king. What practised mendacity and un- 
blushing effrontery must it require to tell a mass of human 
beings collected in such a cause as that just named, that they 
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are ‘‘ fighting for glory, their country, their religion, and their 
homes.” 

Devoutly is it to be hoped that the embers of national hos- 
tility are dying away, — that brotherhood between nations 
may be amongst the results of the changes that are coming 
upon us. 

Our remarks upon kingly, priestly, and aristocratic power 
must be brief. Of the first we will only observe, that to pre- 
judice and mental indolence, to ignorance, and the long somno- 
se of reason it is (in common with the other two) chietly 
indebted for its continuance. In countries where the natives 
think, and where knowledge is advancing, the old orthodox 
veneration for the kingly office continues to decline in pro- 
yortion; and from those countries the spirit of liberal plu- 
ad hy shall go forth and spread itself abroad until despotism 
shall beno more. England made a mighty efiort to free herself 
from the shackles of monarchical tyranny, but the principles 
upon which it was conducted were fanatical, and in their way, pre- 
judiced and despotic. It failed, and monarchy was restored. The 
time had not come. Englishmen were not ripe for the change. 
France has acted similar scenes. Those were revolutions 
characterized by war and carnage, spoliation ; nd torture. But 
a revolution more mighty is coming on— the revolution of the 
human mind, the change of public opiniou—a moral force 
which nothing can resist :—before it, tyranny and its minions 
must quail, and imperial purple be humbled to the dust. 

Amongst the ‘ signs of the times,” let it be remarked, that 
men of an inferior rank in life—the same classes who a few 
years ago reverenced the name of King with a blind and super- 
stitious, an unreasoning and meaningless veneration—no longer 
possess as a body that inexhaustible bank of loyalty, which 
might formerly bedrawit upon in exigences to any amount, even 
to the sacrifice of life. These men are now thinking ; they are 
beginning to discern the childish folly of gilded coaches, hosts 
of footmen, regiments of guards in armour, with drawn swords, 
and—nobody to fight with! They are no longer dazzled by 
“tate pageantry, but look with as much interest at Punch. 
They are very likely to ask the simple question, ‘Is this 
mummery necessary to the happiness of myself and brother 
men‘ and to require a very convincing answer indeed before 
they will be satisfied. The exercise of common sense amongst 
the middle and lower classes, bodes no good to the * privileged 
orders, ' Education and intellect in the former are the powers 
before which the latter must fall. Let. the prejudices of the 
‘ich oas be removed, and the superstructures which have been 

uilt upon them, as on secure foundations, must crumble into 
atoms, 
CaIvs. 

(To be Concluded next month. , 
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A Rational Appeal addressed to the Friends, or Quakers, 
of Great Britain. 

Tnosr of our readers who watch the progress of Theological 
Controversy are probably aware of the division of the American 
Quakers into two sects, one of which (consisting of the followers 
of Elias Hicks) is denounced in this country as heretical. All 
American Quaker preachers arriving here have now to perform 
quarantine, by means of an investigation of their orthodoxy 
before they exercise their ministry. ‘This caution not seeming 
sufficient to some zealous Friends, a ‘* Beacon” was indited by 
one Isaac Crewdson ; but unfortunately the beacon is deemed 
by the leaders a false light, and while warning of Seylla tempts 
towards Charybdis. Proceedings being contemplated against 
this anti-heretical heresy, the author before us steps ito court 
with an appeal against any “ punishment for belief” at all. 
Some of his weapons are drawn from the admirable ‘ Essay on 
the Formation and Publication of Opinions,” others from the 
avowed principles of the Denomination, and the recognised 
grounds of Christian liberty, and he employs them with skill 
and force. His pamphlet contains excellent hints for the bigots 
and persecutors of all parties. 

The Life and Times of John Milton, by William Carpenter. 

A cheap and popular, sensible and spirited account of the 
great Poet and Patriot. Mr. Carpenter knows how to write 
for the working classes, by whom he is held in that deserved 
estimation which is a passport to the respect of all whose 
opinion is valuable in any other class. In causing the character 
of Milton to be more generally appreciated amongst them, and 
his prose works more generally read, he is greatly adding to 
his former and highly useful exertions. 

Churton’s Illustrated Bible. Parts land 2. The Pictorial 

Bible. Part 1. C. Knight. 

The first of these publications contains three shects of letter- 
press and eight engravings for one shilling. ‘The engravings 
are the wood-euts from Martin’s and Westall’s paintings, which 
have been already noticed. The Rey. Hobart Caunter’s notes 
by no means keep the promises of being ‘ exclusively explan- 
atory.” Many of them are very mystical and dogmatical. 

The Pictorial Bible is equally cheap, or cheaper, as to quantity, 
and in every way of superior quality. The illustrations are 
very numerous and beautifully executed. They consist of 
copies of old paintings by the great masters, landscapes 
from the books of travels, and objects of natural history or an- 
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tiquities from authentic sources. The notes, also, are properly 
illustrations, and while there is nothing in them to offend 
any class of religionists, they bring within reach of all, the best 
helps for understanding the sacred volume. The care and 
spirit with which this work is got up deserves the highest 
encomium., 

The School of the Heart, and other Poems. By Henry Alford; 

2 vols. 

A very laudatory review in the Edinburgh, accompanied with 
several extracts of considerable beauty, raised our expectations 
high of this publication. We regret to say, that they have been 
disappointed in the perusal. No other passages remain of 
equal beauty, with the exception of ‘* the Ballad of Glaston- 
bury ;” and the greater part of the volume consists of elegant, 
but often rather careless verse, chiefly on religions topics, in 
which devotional sentiment is the substitute for poetical inspi- 
ration. While falling short, however, of the latter, the com- 
position generally rises in an equal degree above the very me- 
diocre stanzas which constitute the mass of what is called reli- 
gious poetry, 


The Parliamentary Guide. By R. B. Mosse. 
CompiLations of this kind are very abundant. The principal 
distinction of the ore before us is, that, instead of more infor- 
mation than can be found in its predecessors, it bestows upon 


us much more of party impertinence than we haye met with 
elsewhere. 


Practical Mercantile Correspondence. By W. Anderson. 
A Few months in a Counting -house are the best business Edu- 
cation, or rather the only one which can be etlicient. We 
thought the days ot ** Complete Letter Writers” had heen gone 
by; and least of ail expected their revival for the purpose of 
qualifying schoolboys to conduct commercial correspondence. 
But while the larger portion of this volume appears to us to 
be waste, a few hints to young clerks at the outset are useful, 
and the exposition at the end of the German Chain rule is a 
great Lenetit. We know not whether this rule be taught at all 


in schools ; it ought to supersede most of the Arithmetic that 
iS taught. 


Three Lectures on the proper objects and methods of Education, 
in reference to the different orders of Society; and on the 
_— utility of Classical Instruction. By James Pillans, 
M.A. F.RS.E. Edinburgh, 1836. Svo. pp. 67. 

Tas Pamphlet, like every thine written by Mr. Pillans, 18 

well worthy of being read ; for it is the result ‘of great practic 

experience, combined with much knowledge and good sense. 
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It principally consists of an inquiry into the utility of Classical 
Instruction, and is, perhaps, the best examination extant of that 
much-debated question. The paunphlet (as may be expected 
from a fair statement) is not likely to please either the despiser 
of Classical Instruction or the defender of it, as it is usually 
pursued in this country. That many years are frequently spent 
most unprofitably, if not perniciously, in what ‘is called Classi- 
cal Instruction, Mr. Pillans would readily admit; though no 
one can be a more ardent defender of this branch of instrue- 
tion when it is rationally pursued. He has pointed out very 
clearly the grievous defects of our present plan; and he has 
shown, no less clearly, the various remedies that must be ap- 
lied before Classical Instruetion ean produce the admirable 
effects which he claims for it peculiarly, in disciplining the 
faculties. 

The Solar Eclipse, or the Two Almanacks. By Rosina Maria 

Zornlin. London, Ridgway and Sons, 1836. 


Tus is one of the best books of seience for children we have 
seen. The explanation of the almanacks is, we think, too 
technical: but the part relating to eclipses is written with great 
clearness; and is particularly good because it aims at leading 
to observation, the only harmless aim of such books, which are 
too apt on the contrary to give a conceit that all is understood, 
and so check the progress towards truth at the very outset. 
The philosopher who said ‘*he had learned to know that he 
knew nothing,” would be thought very ignorant by the scien- 
tific children of the present generation. Every one of them, 
however, who is led by this little book to expect and to watch 
the great eclipse that is coming on the 15th of this month, will 
owe ita debt of gratitude. We hope, for their sakes as well 
as our own that the day will be clear, and that they will see 
the darkness coming over the sun, and Venus high up in the 
heavens, where they never saw her before, with Jupiter near 
her and some of the stars, at three o’clock in the afternoon. 
We could wish the story of Columbus and the eclipse had been 
omitted. . 


Strpenny-worth of Truth, good measure. Strange. 


Tur Author describes himself as ‘one of the Faction,’’ 
(according to the Standard newspaper) ‘ without a God.” He 
is a@ ticklish subject to pelt at, inasmuch as he throws back 
the stone with more force than it came. The hypocrites who 
deny him a Deity, will be not unlikely to allow that they have 
raised a Devil in him. The pamphlet contains ‘* Mammon, 
Molochism, Wellington’s Oxford Installation, Caste, Pack 
together, Reformers ; and warning and advice.” The style is 
verjuicean, and the pithy Preface of which we give the whole, 
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is certainly true. ‘This simall book will give large offence to 
knaves, and to their friends, the fools and hypocrites.” 


Shakspeare’s Dramatic Works. Vege. 


We are always glad to see a new edition of Shakspeare in 
any form. The present publication is a beautiful, compact, 
single volume, of very clear type, and not merely called a pocket 
edition, but one that is really portable in the pocket. It has a 
glossary for the obsolete words, with the additional advantage 
of being quite free from all prefaces, comments, and marginal 
notes. To the real appreciators of Shakspeare a good glossary 
is sufficient, they do not like to see him ‘ encumbered with 
assistance.’ 

Pastoral Epistle from his Holiness the Pope to some Members of the 
Universily of Oxford, 2nd. Edit. Fellowes, 1835, 


Tus is a capital idea, rather drily executed. The only striking 
wit is in the title, which has sold one edition, and will probably 
sell a second and part of a third. The sareasm of the author 
is grave, calin, and recondite; but while this renders his 
production finer as a work of art, it will prevent its having that 
extensive popularity which a broader satire would have in- 
duced. As we sympathize with the author’s purpose we wish 
this had been the case. But the pamphlet possesses an im- 
portant feature in the shape of numerous quotations from the 
Oxford Tracts, which manifest a more preposterous spirit of 
Church-of-Englandism, as opposed to the Christian religion, 
than the public at all imagine. They are worthy even of 
Dr. Croly. We do not know whether this Divine has yet 
received the expected invitation from his Holiness the Pope ; 
but we are quite sure that he would be reecived with oper 
arms, especially if his divine tard was supported by the authors 
of the above tracts, two abreast, chanting the thirty-nine arti- 
cles, with sucking pigs under their arms, as counter tenors of 
the chorus. | 

cya of the tracts fives the following account of our precious 

is ips ~ 


| Again, it may be asked, who are at this time the successors and 
spiritual descendants of the Apostles? 1 shall surprise some people 
by the answer I shall give, though it is very clear, and there is 00 
doubt about it—tur Bisuors. They stand in the place of the 
Apostles. He that despises them despises the Apostles. If we knew 
them well we should love them for the many excellent graces they 
possess,—for iheir piety. loving-kindness, and other virtues. But we 
do not know them; yet still, for all this, we may honour them as the 
ministers of Christ, without going so far as to consider their private 
worth ; and we may keep to their ¢ fellowship,’ as we should to that of 
the Apostles. Usay we may all thus honour them, even without 
knowing them in private, because of their high office; for they have 
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the mark of Curtst’s presence upon them, in that they witness tor 


Christ, and suffer for him.’ ”’ 

They suffer, we may add with a sincere groan, amidst tens 
of thousands and hundreds of thousands, sterling ; and are 
morally crucified by the agony they endure for the wants of their 
flock. Their names are ‘ Wonderful. Thus saith the trauets— 

“This is faith, to look at things not as seen, but as unseen; to be 
as sure that the Bishop is Christ’s appointed representative, as if we 
actually saw upon his head a cloven toneue, like as of fire.’”* 

And again: “ The Bishops witness Christ in their very name, for he 
is the true Bishop of our souls, as St. Peter says. They witness Christ 
in their station ;—there is but one Lord to save us, and there is but 
one Bishop in ‘each place.’” 

Now in the first place we give them joy of the many cloven 
tongues like as of fire which have already lighted upon their 
heads, albeit of a very different nature to those with which 
they so modestly compliment themselves. The logic of ealling 
Christ a Bishop in fae to shew that the Bishops are nominally 
Christ, and lugging in St. Peter, neck and crop, to prove it, 
would be perfectly ludicrous if it were not irreverential and 
disgusting. 

We do not wonder that the Pope should compliment the 
good people of Oxford upon the sympathy of their respective 
creeds, nor that in the excess of his Great Papa-like care for 
their worldly well-to-do-someness he should caution them 
against the imprudence of open avowals. These are his 
‘knowing ’ Pa 

“Knowing, for instance, the fecling which exists amongst your 
heretical countrymen, we cannot but think it imprudent that you 
should have used language so open as that which you have adopted, 
when you speak of duly ordained ministers “ as intrusted with the 
keys of Heaven and Hell, and with the awful and mysterious gift of 
making the bread and wine Christ’s body and blood.”+ Again, you 
will awaken Suspicion prematurely by ‘your intimating, “that to 
administer the Lord’s Supper to the dying and insensible, is not super- 
stitious ;” as well as by your complaint, that a superstitious apprehen- 
sion of resting in the Sacraments, has, alas, infected a large mass of 
men in your Communion.”{ This is a bad state of things; but you 
must be prudent in your censures. Avoid plainness of declaration; it 
will produce suspicion and distrust of yourteaching. In some respects, 
indeed, you have acted with prudence as far as this doctrine is con- 
cerned, 

From the last extract, our readers will perceive the peculiar 
quietness of the sarcasm employed by the author of this pam- 
phlet. We think the leanness of wit which perhaps he has 
starved his imagination to attain, is not so serviceable to his 


Tracts for the Times, No.X.p.3 + Tract, No. X. p. 4. 
t Advertisement to the Second Volume of Tracts. 
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case, asa less puritanic style would have been. ‘ Would he 
were fatter,” or would that he had flourished his bones to a 
stronger tune. 

: R. Hy. 


Gems from American Poets. 


Ir these be the gems of American poetry, not much can be said 
of its substance. Some small pieces of Pierpont and Willis 
have beauty and grace in them, and the ‘ Pileerim Fathers,” 
of the former is a noble hymn of commemoration. But de- 
scriptive verse, and mere sentiment, soon become tiresome ; and 
these form the staple of the specimens here presented, and we 
apprehend of American poetry generally, so far as the article 
has vet become one of native manufacture. The era of Trans- 
atlantic poetry has not yet dawned. 


Study of English Poetry.—By A. Spiers. 


Tur Compiler of this volume is an English Professo: of emi- 
nence in Paris; his selection is chronologeially arranged, and 
consists of a succession of the finest specimens of English 
poetry from the thirteenth century. It is, in fact, the outline 
of a history of our poetry, and formed with taste and skill. 
The Introduction contains many judicious remarks. ‘The 
Editor has been so careful to make his compilation very ad- 
missible into families, that he has put the word ‘ kiss,” and 
some other not very offensive terms, into his Jndev Expwr- 
gatorius, which is not printed at the end of the volume, as is 
sometimes done in pure editions of the elassies for the use 
of youth. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have authority to state, that itis in contemplation to publish 
very shortly the Posthumous Works of the late William Godwin, 
including an Autobiography, Correspondence, &c. The whole edited, 
at Mr. Godwin’s express desire, by his daughter Mrs. Shelley. Our 
remarks concerning him are therefore postponed. 

lo the author of the valuable Essay on ‘The Signs of the Times,’ 
which appeared in our April number, we owe some apology for a 
partial inaccuracy in printing his signature. 

We request Mr. —— will not trouble us with any more of bis 
trashy publications, as we never notice ‘the class’ to which he and 
they belong. 

The author of the drama of Ceracchi, and the Oxford Story, has our 
best thanks, We cannot avail ourselves of the former, chiefly on 
flan ce “4 “4 length ; hor of the latter, unless he will correct what we 

to be “ out of drawing’ in the principal character. 
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INDESTRUCTIBILITY OF THE DRAMA. 


Wueyn Goethe was the manager of the Court Theatre at Weimar, 
he conducted matters upon a principal rather different from 
thatof Mr. Bunn. Some reasons could be given why it was 
very natural that the former should act so differently from the 
London purveyor, and in fact, from all the class of managers 
of whom that individual may be considered as the representa- 
tive. The dramatic authors looked up to Goethe with admira- 
tion and respect, because he himself was one of the greatest 
authors of his time in nearly every department of literature ; 
the musical composers looked up to him with respect, as to 
one thoroughly conversant with the subject, and possessing the 
highest taste and judgment ; the painters entertained respect 
for his opinion, for he was known to be an artist, both in theory 
and practice. Possessing, in a high degree, the best qualities 
of the philosopher, the poet, and the painter, it naturally 
followed that the actors should feel and know that, in Goethe, 
their talents would find a just appreciation, and that they 
should inwardly acknowledge the moral right by which he 
held supreme authority in the theatre, simply because they 
were conscious of his being the most worthy. Under his 
auspices genius was fostered ; fine tragedies, comedies, and 
operas, were produced ; fine actors and composers came for- 
ward, The theatre flourished—not only in intellectual wealth, 
but in every other sense—and, perhaps, in no country at any 
period of time, were dramatic exhibitions so continuously 
addressed to the higher orders of feeling, imagination, and 
taste. The best result was found in a successful appeal to the 
public mind and sensation, and in a most elevating influence, 
to which Germany owes much of its subsequent literature and 
character, This successful appeal may be made, and this 
elevating influence exercised, so long as the elements of human 
nature remain unchanged. Passion and imagination may re- 
quire some variation in the forms of their food, but the sub- 
stance must remain the same, or their existence be destroyed. 
True dramatic power can only cease to produce its effect where 
humanity ceases to feel. The exercise and effect of such power 
may not be confined to the theatre; but it must always pro- 
duce its natural effect in a theatre when appropriately repre- 
sented. Progress.of refinement, theories of philosophy, changes 


pap and caprices of fashion, must all succumb By the 
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commanding spirit that searches and uplifts the heart of man, 
and shakes with corresponding fire the Promethean tree that 
ramifies throughout his mortal being. 

The manager of a theatre ought to be one of the most pro- 
found, as well as most accomplished men of his time. Such a 
man was Goethe. ‘The natural and best result was shown in 
the theatre at Weimar. The best results cannot systematically 
occur without the best causes, and the continuous degree of 
good or evil involved in any results, will be commensurate with 
the degree of excellence or unworthiness in the guiding power 
Look at the heads of our theatres! It is said that the drama 
has declined, that it is disgraced and fallen to the dust. How 
very true; and what wonder? No new dramatic authors of 
the highest rank come forward. How very true; and how 
very natural! No new performers of the highest talent 
make their appearance. Of course not! But an abundance 
of theatrical pr ces continually do appear which are of the 
very lowest order of composition ; abundance of performers, 
Whose talents are either mediocre, gross or contemptible. How 
very true, and how very natural! The latter are the substantial 
reflexion of the taste of present managers. They adopt them 
from natural sympathy; they reject all others from natural 
antipathy; their ignorance renders them apathetic to every 
plan which includes a principle of action differing from their 
own vulgar sensuality of taste. Private idiosynerasy blinds 
them both to private and public interest ; meantime people 
talk about the decline ofthe Drama! 

If it he true that to write a great tragedy requires an intellect 
and general constitution of the highest power; that the produc- 
tion of a fine comedy, or opera, requires very varied excel- 
lencies; if, also it be true, that to become a great actor, more 
general knowledge and taste, or at all events more personal 
accomplishments are necessary, than in any other profession ; 
we think it will be admitted that he who is to judge of these 
things, besides other important branches of art, previous to 
presenting them to undergo the public ordeal, should be such 
a man as we have previously described, and must be so to a 
certain extent, or there can be no sound judgement exercised 
in any of the various departments. Each of these departments 
is Important to the general effect, and the whole will, there- 
fore, be rendered imperfect, and, in some instances, utterly 
abortive, by the neglect or imperfection of any of these con- 
stituent paris. We have thus a brief outline before us of the 
qualifi rations which should be possessed by those who are 
placed in the most prominent and powerful positions for direct- 
ing the morals and taste of a nation. But let us look at things 


a they are!—let us take one glance at the ring-leader of the 
anti-dramatic faction. 
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It is tolerably certain that nobody of any independence of 
mind, sensibility or deceney, can help feeling that the best 
principles of human nature and civilized society are shamefally 
a “liege lord” is seen to take his unequal 


outraged, when ¢ 
“half” into a market-place for sale, with a halter round her 


neck. To become an annuitant from a similar bargain, by 
private contract with the ‘ bidder” in a drawing-room, Is a 
mere variety in the less-iniportant furniture of the market- 
lace; the grossness and vulgar insenstbility remaining the same 
in result—nay, much worse fron: the periodical reminiscence. 
Can it possibly excite then, the least wonder that such au indi- 
vidual should adopt and persevere ina regular ¢ Plan for the 
perversion of public taste,’ not perhaps as a perversion, but 
simply to make the taste of the public as gross as his own, that 
grossness being his idea of perfection. 

The corporal senses were given to man, not merely as the 
medium whereby the intelleet should be developed, but to 
produce a sensational enjoyment. ‘This enjoyment may be 
either limited to the phenome na of the sueeessive moments of 
actual operation, or be enhanced and prolonged beyond the 
Actual ; decreased or increased in its amount, in proportion to 
the kind and degree of re-action in the mind, and the character 
of the associations. We do not sav that the former limited 
class of enjoyments is gross and degrading merely because 
it is exclusively animal, for this in a mere animal is ifs perfect 
nature, and nothing more can be required; but we say it 1s 
gross and degraded when such enjoyments are the principal 
use a man makes of his numerous faculties, because according 
to the predominant exercise of the animal portion he degrades 
his nature. The elevation or deeradation of social nature ; 
except with individuals of already fixed, and more than 
ordinarily strong characters; is almost entirely im the power 
of cireumstances, or surrounding influences, so that there are 
nO opinions, customs, or tastes too gross, heartless, or absurd 
for the publie to adopt when under such influences during a 
suthcient length of time. Those who constitute the lowest of 
all grades, the refuse of society, are the first in whom a 
depraved, degraded, sensual, or mechanical taste will find a 
sympathy and support; the next class so influenced will most 
certainly be the very highest in the social scheme, or what 1s 
called the ‘higher orders;” next follow the litéerateurs and 
scholastic classes; then the middle and “ respectable ” classes, 
and all isdone. The error is complete and unanimous, until 
the yeasty impulses of men and things bring about a change. 

Neerning the gradual fall of the intellectual class, which would 

the last, it was unnecessary to speculate, because its numbers 
are so few, and its best members so likely to be arrayed against 
each other, that the half-dozen who remained “ fighting upon 
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their stumps ” might as well “be left alone in their glory” 
for what society at large would care. With respect to the 
drama, the sensual taste has already progressed through its 
prime lunations and is now beginning to make its way among 
the middle or respectable class, over whose tilberts and old 
port, the ‘‘head” of the family is occasionally heard to say 
that ‘*the true drama is pretty well extinct—no thorough 
tragedies or real comedies are brought out—Macready and 
Farren, yousee, scarcely ever appear, the people are spectacle- 
struck and music-mad—the taste of the time has changed, and 
in my humble opinion very much for the worse. I remember 
when John Kemble, &e., &e.2’ The worthy veteran never 
thinks of adding that all this moral and_ intellectual destitu- 
tion and perversion has originated with, and is continued 
solely by the present ‘‘cast” of managers, who have done 
their best to turn the most influential of all our nationel 
establishments, into the bear-gardens and bagnios, with which 
their own private tastes, characters, and experience have an 
exclusive athnity. 

The shows addressed to the external senses, whether on the 
stage of art or actual life, in public or in private, are tem- 
porary in themselves, and evanescent. Unless they excite the 
passions, the imagination, and the reason, singly or collectively, 
their strong, healthy, and original effect being very limited as 
to variety, soon terminates in one of an opposite kind; languor 
and palled disgust. We have said this gross taste has begun to 
make its way among the middle elass; perhaps, it has even 
made a considerable progress. No matter, the evil will work 
its own cure. The impossibility of producing a succession of 
novelties; in short, of any real variety with such limited 
means, has necessarily driven the purveyors into monotonous 
repetitions and excesses. The Siege of Rochelle, with the 
exception of one or two pleasing melodies, was a raree-show 
with a bombardment of musical instruments; the Bronze 
Horse was a much finer show; the Jewess finer still, and more 
of it; Chevy Chase finer than all, because made up of all. 
After each of these had ceased to draw, which was soon the 
case, und very naturally, it beeame necessary, in pursuance of 
the diseased principles of present managers, to give two or 
three such pieces in one night. The public has therefore been 
frequently regaled at one sitting with the Bronze Horse, the 
Pantomime, and the Jewess; or such things as the Siege of 
Rochelle, the Bronze Horse, and Chevy Chase : the successive 
pieces appearing only like the same thing, viz :—a splendidly dis 
conuected, and interminably uninteresting pantomime, which 
sent everybody home with exhausted senses, a splitting head- 
ache, a feverish pulse, and not one acquisition worthy a future 
thought. These raree-shows are brought out at immense 
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and they do not ‘* pay ” the speculators, because nobody 

es to see them a second time. And they are consequently of 
short duration. But how is the prodigality to be met, how 
are such expenses to be liquidated ? Managers are not capi- 
talists, and consequently, when amateur pigeons will no longer 
suffer themselves to be ‘‘ plucked ”’ the former must realize 
large sums by the theatre, or they could neither vo on, or 
“save their ears?” No such matter,—an easier way has been 
discovered. One great patentee of our ‘national glory” 
avoids paying his just debts by declaring in a court of law that 
“heis a rogue anda vagabond, according to Act of Parlia- 
ment,” —and according to sundry less legal acts he might truly 
have added,—another, more aristocratically cunning, gets him- 
self placed on the list of Gentlemen Pensioners, whereby none 
of his creditors can arrest him; whereby he increases his 
expenses and laughs in his sleeve ; whereby the said Gentle- 
men Pensioners are very highly flattered, and feel themselves 
very especially honoured in the new member of their very 
devout and loyal band! 

The last three or four years have presented a collection of 
characters at the head of our leading ‘‘ national” establishments, 
such as future annals will find it ditheult to reconcile with our 
boasted civilization, and the March of Intellect. In the pro- 
minent position of prime ministers and directors of public taste, 
intellect and morality, we have had auctioneers, stock-joblers, 
dancing-masters, speculating Jews and French  cliarlaans, 
knowing and caring as much about our literature as of the 
mountains in Jebel el Cumri; while at the present time—the 
simple statement of their title of ‘*rank” will reider all denun- 
clatory epithets quite unnecessary—-we find (with only one or 
two minor exceptions) the vulgar, the uneducated, the super- 
annuated; gamblers, court-panders, self-adimitted rogues and 
vagabonds, ‘nor of the Cyprian isle should we be mute.” 
Meantime people talk of the decline of the Drama! 

A few months ago, a dinner was given at Lincoln to the com- 
pany of performers belonging chietly to that place, but occa- 
sionally making the circuit of Wisbeach, Boston, &c. Here is 
part of the speech of a country manager :— 

“Mr. W. RoBeRTSON rose, and addressed the company as follows :— 
I should consider myself extremely degraded and debased, if 1 
thought for a moment that theatrical existence depended upon an 
appeal to sensuality ; and should regard it as most cruel and oppres- 
sive on the part of the public, ifthe claims of education, united with 
a moderate proportion of professional ability, and the correct obser- 
vances of private life, did not entitle an actor to that respect and 
estiination in the world, that is extended to every other modification 
of society. (Great applause.) That we fully recognise the right 
that the moral principle should govern its amusements, will 1 hope be 
evident, when I ussure you that I never allow a play to be represented, 
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or a seutimeut expressed, that would not he admissible in the drawing. 
room of any geatleman of real refinement; and if ever you find a de. 
viation from that rule, 1 will submit to the utmost extent of your 
severity, indeed to the totul deprivation of your future favours. (Hear, 
hear.) I have, gentlemen, on more than one occasion, trespassed upon 
your time, by an attempted advocacy of the claims of the Drama to 
that distinction so willingly conceded to every other imitative art; 
and have been influenced 1m that attempt, by a supposition that pro- 
fessional experience might probably force upon my observation argue 
ments in our favour in addition to those universal cooclusions that 
ure satisfactory to every liberal and unprejadiced mind, May T now 
venture to solicit, that in your reflections upon this subject, you will 
consider the claims of tie stage with reference to 1s analogy to every 
other art, aod the consequent advantage that arises to ail, by having 
one arena where their beautics can be blended and concentrated, 
(Cheers.) The most fastidious person will searcely dispute that the 
mind of Shakspeare was avast Ulumioation to the powers of others, 
that produced a thousand efforts of kindred genius. Amongst 
painters, for instance, Fuseli acknowledged that the perusal of ts 
works often stipulated him to enterprise and exertion, and bad the 
hberalbty to declare that lis “Shakspeare gatlery’’ was equally a 
monument to the genius that created, as to him who gave to those 
creations another form and aspect. ( Hear, hear.) It is said of 
Correggio, that he seldom painted a picture not previously suggested 
by poetic description ; and a great genius of the present day, allowed 
mameeting like the preseot that fhe groupings even in some of our 
melo-diaimas assisted Linn ia his extraordinary creations, (Cheers. ) 
Gentlemen, | eould multiply illustration upon illustration. Let us 
bow revert to musicians, Who esa deny but that the finest English 
melodies will be found in the good old operas of the stave ? Was not 
Shneld created by that sympathetic feeliug, that combined the author 
and masictan? The talents of Bishop are essentially dramatic; to 
the stage we owe the beauty of a Weber and Rossini, because there 
was no other field suflicrently diversified for their genius to range i. 
Beethoven states that notwithstanding his blindness, he attended 
dramatic represeuuitions for the Purpose of catching tones and ex- 
pressions that it was afterwards his amusement to reduce to musical 
modulation; and so it is, that one great mind causes Impressions to 
tnsensibly glide into creation without art or effort, and therefore 
hecomes so extensive in its variety of useful application. (Loud cheers.) 
If this position be admitted, is Wt any unnatural stretch of my argue 
meut, to suppose that the illiterate and uninformed mind must be 
oceusioually advantaged by the scatterings of the seeds of intelligence 
that mifluenced beneficially their alter lives? Tf, to use a professional 
term, you can make an audience * feel an effect,” you must have pro- 
duced that Curiosity that leads to | 


| , enquiry, and so progresses to ine 
struction. Now, 


gentlemen, if you allow the analogy of arts with the 
stage, what becomes of the moral objection to giving those arts @ 
representative form, “a local h thitation and a name.” (Hear.) There 
ts Hot A religious person of intelligence—and I beg it to be understood 
I speak of them with no feeling of acrimony, with no desire to recri 


miuate—-their professing re'igion is sufficient to make ine pause Upon 
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the threshold of severity ;—but is there a religious person who does 
got allow his daughter to draw, to sing, to dunce, and if these arts 
abstractedly considered, are worthy of utiaiument,—how can it follow 
that when concentrated to add to their power, aud increase their 
beauty, they have the effect to deimoralize, and are to be censured 
and condemned, (Hear.) Allow me to hope, that the majority of 
our opponents, are so, only because they view the drama througha 
vitiated vision, from net possessing correct views of our cast, or a just 
knowledge of our observances, and that their objections may be attri- 
buted to that pious inexperience that too often confounds the general 
laws of society, with the limited regulation of their own conclusious. 
( Cheers.) Gentlemen, I will not detain you jonger than to thank 
you forthe compliment paid me,—to express my a know ledymeits to 
the stewards for their kind co-operation in forwarding this meeiuny, 
and my high sense of gratification at finding that the name of Shaks- 
peare is again a talisman, which, hike the magic wand of lis own 
Prospero, cau call so inany happy spirits logetiier, to Conmeimorate 
his greatness.” (Loud cheers* ) | 

“Look on this pieture—and on that!” How ‘ extremely 
degraded aud debased,”’ do our Metropolitan Show-men appear 
in the comparison! No further comment is necessary. We 
ought, however, to state the fact that nothing more is advanced 
in the foregoing extract, as to principles, than we are well 
aware is thoroughly carried into practice by this country 
manager, who is an honour to his profession. ‘The company 
comprises several performers of first-rate talent, especially in 
high comedy; and the greatest care is taken to produce every 
sterling work in as effective and complete a manner as possible. 
It is the reverse of this in the metropolis. By an incompetent 
casting of the parts; by a shameiul and sinister neglect of all 
hecessary details ; and by representing the three first acts of a 
tragedy and no more, so as to cut off all interest and excite- 
ment with its natural result; by these and other manouvres 
both within and without the theatre, the London Managers 
have sought to bring the true Drama into disrepute. And 
with all those who have been misled by these foul versions of 
our stock plays, while immense sums have been s juandered in 
= and placards, concerning the ‘ spectacle” that was to 
ollow it, and the house has been ‘‘nacked with orders’ to 
applaud the procession of the wardrobes of the establishment ; 
itisno wonder if they have succeeded. We have shown why 
they do this: look at their intellectual and moral characters! 

e have shown why they are blind to their own interest : look 
at their ignorance of all the higher principles of nature, the 
meradicable, the universal! We have shown why they have 
been ruined, and will continue to be ruined, and ruin others. 
But here they are at home and understand their position. Here 


« - 
See the Lincoln Gazette, Nov. 6, 1855, wherein will also be found @ highly 
commendable speech by Mr, Euston, and by other members of the company, 
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they show themselves adepts—too old to he caught! The 
‘fogue and vagabond ’ shakes hands with the ‘ gentleman-pen- 
sioner’ over the dead form of Refinement, and drinks a prurient 
toast towards its speedy change to corruption, and to the long 
life of each other, that they may continue to revel and hold 
orgie in the ‘* painted sepulchre” and transmit the unhallowed 
spirit to future ages. 

We have said that the theatres are the most influential of 
our public establishments; we think this must become 
apparent when we consider how much more _ frequently 
and numerously they are visited than any other  establish- 
ments, how entirely optional those visits are, and the con- 
sequent sincerity with which people lay themselves open to 
the ingress of natural impressions from the objects and 
sentiments addressed to the mind, and presented to the senses; 
and that these impressions are excited in a class which forms 
the vast majority of all theatrical audiences, i.e. those who 
have no time or inclination to read and pursue any consecutive 
trains of thought. Above all, the living, and active impersona- 
tion of characters, and the actual utterance given by those 
characters to their own most inward and important thoughts, 
passions, affections, and subtle springs of action, gives to the 
stage, when properly applied, a balance of power over every 
other means of influence and practical instruction. — An 
eloquent orator has more influence over his hearers, than an 
equally eloquent book on the same subject; except with the 
very slow of apprehension, the blind, or the deaf; because -he 
stands as the living representative of his cause, and makes a 
strong personal appeal to the feelings of his auditors, simul- 
taneously exciting the imagination, the reason, and the will. 
In like manner the fine actor exercises his powers, and with 
far greater means than the orator, because the former has all 
the additional circumstances of life, —the dress, the scene, the 
light and shade, besides the effect. of music, and the * stirring 
presence of the other characters. If it be true, as we think 
it is, with searce an exception, that even the most intellectual 
and imaginative men experience a stronger excitement 1m 
seeing u tine acting tragedy finely acted in all its parts, than 
in reading it, how much more likely is it that such a play 
Should affect the vast mass of the people, more deeply than 
any disquisition, leeture, sermon, or speech, on abstract sub- 
jects; or to put the question close home, even on the same 
subject. The address to our reason, our imagination, in short, 
to any of our faculties and feelings will always be the strongest 
when it is made through the medium of the corporal senses. 
Hence the stage possesses the greatest means of influencing 
*oriety and inculeating true morality and philosophy of life 
snd happiness, Whether the stage be a teacher of morality, 
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is another question—and easily answered. . It teaches nothing 
of the kind. It teaches everything opposite. He whose sou 

is centred ina French farce, and has thence been enabled to 
expand into a vulgar-minded “spectacle,” considers that 
practical philosophy is the free indulgence in every caprice of 
vice, with a callousness of consequences, and that morality is 
synonimous with hypocrisy, very useful now and then to 
jublic characters, but by no means so often necessary as folks 
are apt to imagine. Such an individual may persist in 
addresssing the corporal senses only, making their object both 
a means and an end, until his illiterate peers all follow his 
example, and pervert. the public mind and taste; he may 
“buy up” all the highest histrionic talent in order not to use 
it, and at the same time to prevent any other theatre from 
using it, thereby preventing, also, the representation of appro- 
priate works; he may do all this until the first authors and 
actors are banished from the theatre, and, perhaps, have to 
seek refuge in America—and no wonder, then, if people talk 
of the decline of the drama! The consequences of ‘ the 
system,” we have seen; we sce now; and shall continue to see 
until the Stage is radically Reformed. Our object has been to 
prove the extent and power of its influence, aa how beneficial 
that influence might be under proper management. It would 
be a new power in the country. The Drama has not a fair 
chance: give it that chance, and how surely would be seen 
the “decline” of French farce and ‘ spectacle ;’—not with 
high regret or loud lament; not by slow degrees and with 
uplifting struggles ; not with every inch of the descent being 
powerfully resisted ; not with sustaming hope and steady forti- 
tude; but instantly—without a struggle—without a hope— 
and followed by a shout of contumely and disgust ! 

It must have been a pleasant thing to the German people at 
large, to see the duke of one of their States entertain a proper 
estimate of the great men of the time, and apply them accord- 
ingly. It was not surprising that the most salutary reforms 
and improvements were organized, and brought into practice, 
in Sachsen-Weimar, when its reigning prince placed such men 
as Herder at the head of church affairs; Voigt in law reforms, 
aud Goethe as the director of institutions of science and the 
arts, the management of the Court-theatre being included in 
the latter. Such princes are rare, they make us forgive, and 
almost admire their crowns, because we are bound to love 
them as men. But the renovation of the drama will not begin 
with princes among us: it can only be properly originated by 
some of our best intellects, and the funds, which need not be 
large, will wobably be raised very soon by some joint-stock 
company. There will be no great difficulty in the matter. 
Reserving to themselves the power of electing or deposing a 
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manager every season, the directors would ensure the correct 
working out of a reformed stage. The mass of the people will 
very quickly appreciate the change :* the aristocracy will be the 
last; for the present series of vulgar amusements approaches 
far nearer to their favourite pastimes of horse-racing, dressing 
for court-days, gaming. and unredeemed sensualities, and would 
not easily be relinquished for anything better. That sucha 
change would produce incalculable benefit to the community, 
and considerable wealth to those who were interested in its 
success, as a pecuniary consideration, we do not doubt fora 
moment; but to endeavour elaborately to explain how, and by 
what variety of means this reform is to be efiected, would be mn 
most fruitless and thankless task when addressed to men like 
those who are now at the head of these establishments ; while 
those who may be competent to hold such a position, will not 
need telling. They must be well aware that there is no lack of 
sterling authors, composers, actors, and singers, besides those 
tlready before the public; aud they will moreover fecl and 
know that with these and other * appliances and means,” while 
man is man, the true drama must be indestructible, because it 
is based on indestructible principles of human nature. ' 

RU. 
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A REVIEW OF THE STATE OF EUROPE AT THE TIME OF 
THE FIRST CRUSADE. 


(TRANSLATED FROM SCHILLER’S FRAGMENT.) 





Tue European West, although divided into so many different 
states, presents in the eleventh century a very uniform aspect. 
Taken in possession in every part by nations, which at the time 
of their settlement were in precisely the same degree of social 
civilization, which universally bore the same generic character, 
and which, by the occupation of the country, found theimselv.s 
in precisely the same situation, it should have offered to its 
new inhabitants a markedly varied docad, since, in the course of 
time mighty differences must have been developed among 
them 

But the same fury of devastation with which these nations 
conducted their conquests, made all the countries which were 
the theatre of it— however differently peopled —- however 
differently seitled—alike to each other: inasmuch as that all 
these conquerors in a similar manner trod down and destroyed 
every thing they found therein, and established their new 
condition almost totally without connexion with that in which 
they found them. Although, indeed, climate, quality of soil, 
relative position, geographical situation, maintained @ per 

* What a triumphant proof was the first representation of ‘Ion "’ 
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ceptible distinction, although the still existing traces of Roman 
culture in the southern, the influence of the more civilized 
Arabs in the south-western countries, the Hierarchy seated in 
Italy, the frequent intercourse with the Greeks in that coun- 
trv, could not be without consequences to its inhabitants, yet 
their effects were too unnoticeable, too tedious and too weak, to 
obliterate or to alter perceptibly the settled generic stamp 
which all these nations had brought with them to their new 
abodes. From this reason the historical inquirer perceives on 
the remotest extremities of Europe, in Sicily and Britain, on 
the Danube and on the Eider, on the Ebro and the Elbe, a 
similarity of policy and customs, which excites in him the more 
astonishment that it exists with the greatest disconnexion and 
an almost complete non-existence of mutual ties. However 
many centuries had passed over these people, however great 
alterations might have been effected, and in leed were effected 
in the core of their condition by so many new circumstances, 
a new religion, new Janguages, new arts, new objects of 
desire, new conveniencies and enjoyments of life, still the 
same principles of state policy which their forefathers insti- 
tuted, obtained in them all. They exist, as in their Seythian 
fatherland in wild independence, armed for offence and defence, 
even now in the districts of Europe, as though extended over 
a vast encampment; into this wider political theatre have 
they transplanted their barbaric institutions—even introduced 
their northern superstitions into the very heart of Christen- 
dom. 

Monarchies upon the Roman or Asiatic models, Republics 
upon the Grecian form disappear alike from the new scene. 
In the place of these stalk on military aristocracies, monarchies 
without obedience, republics without sceurity and almost 
without freedom, ereat states shivered into a hundred small, 
without unity within, externally without strength and defence, 
and yet worse united to each other. We find Aings a con- 
tradictory mixture of barbaric generals and Roman emperors, 
from whieh last one derives the name without possessing the 
authority—Magnates, in real power as In arrogance every 
where the same, although differently named in different coun- 
tries— Priests, ruling with the temporal sword—a Military of 
the state which the state has not in command, and which it 
does not pay—lastly a Peasantry which belongs to the soil 
which does not belong to them. Nobility and Priesthood — 
Freedinen and Slaves. Municipal towns and free cities were 
vet to be. 

To place in a clear light the altered aspect of the European 
Mates, we must go back to remoter times and trace up their 
source. When the northern nations took possession of Ger- 
many and the Roman Empire, they consisted only of free men, 
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who were joined to the league, the object of which was free-wi]] 
conquest, and who by a common share of the labours and 
dangers of the war acquired a common right to the lands 
which were the reward of their campaign. Several troops 
obeyed the commands of a captain ; several captains a General 
or Prince, who led the army. Thus there were, possessing 
equal liberty, three distinct orders or ranks; and according to 
this distinction of rank, probably also according to approved 
valour, the shares in the eaptives and territorial allotments 
were apportioned. Each free man received his share ; the 
leader of a troop a greater; the generalissimo the greatest: 
but these possessions were as free as the persons of the owners, 
and what was assigned to one was his for ever in complete 
independence. It was the wages of his labour, and the service 
which gave him his right lad been performed. 

The sword must detend what the sword had acquired ; and 
an individual was as little able to defend his acquisition as 
individually to have acquired it. The alliance for the war 
could not be dissolved in time of peace. Captains and Generals 
remained, and the occasional temporary union of hordes be- 
came a settled nation, which again stood prepared for battle 
when need was, as in the time of their irruption. 

Inseparable from every territorial property was the obliga- 
tion to do military service ; 7%. e. to join the general confederacy 
which protected the whole with a proper equipment and a 
following” proportioned to the territory possessed—an obli- 
gation which was rather agreeable and honourable than oppres- 
sive, since it accorded with the martial propensities of the 
nations, and was accompanied by important privileges. Lands 
and a sword, a free man and a lance, were considered insepar- 
able things. 

But the conquered districts were no solitudes when thus 
seized upon. Fearfully as the sword of these barbarian con- 
querors, aud their predecessors the Vandals and Huns, had 
raged in them, yet it had proved impossible for them to extir- 
pate entirely their original inhabitants. Many of these, there- 
fore, were included in the division of the booty and lands, and 
it was their fate to cultivate as bondsmen the fields they had 
before possessed. The same lot befel the numerous prisoners 
Which the conquering host took in its progress. The whole 
now consisted of freemen and slaves—of possessors and pos- 
sessed. This last class had no property, and consequently could 
defend hone; it carried, therefore, no sword and had no voice 
in political discussions. The sword gave nobility because it 
was the badge of freedom and property. ; 

Phe result of the division of the lands was not equal, because 
lottery apportioned them, and because the ofhicer bore off 8 
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larger portion than the private man, the general a still larger 

rtion than the others. He had thus more revenues than he 
consumed, or a surplus, and consequently means of luxury. 
The disposition of the people was directed to military fame ; 
consequently, even luxury presented itself in warlike guise. 
To be accompanied by chosen troeps, and at their head to be 
the terror of all the neighbourhood, was the highest object to 
which the ambition of these times soared : a numerous martial 
following was at once the stateliest exhibition of wealth and 

ywer, and the most infallible means of aggrandizing both. 
Ris superfluity of territory could therefore be turned to no 
better account than to hire military followers, who could assist 
in protecting his possessions, could revenge injuries received, 
a would fight at his side in battle. Every leader and prince, 
therefore, disposed of portions of territory, and transferred the 
enjoyment of them to other less wealthy possessors, who obliged 
themselves in return to certain military services, which had 
nothing to do with the defence of the state and merely related 
tothe person of the granter. If the latter required these ser- 
vices no longer or the granter could no longer render them, 
then the enjoyment of these territories, of which they were the 
actual conditions, ceased. These grants of land were, there- 
fore, conditiunal, changeable ; a mutual compact, either stipu- 
lated for a fixed number of years or for life, and terminable by 
death. A piece of land granted upon these terms was denomi- 
nated a benefice (beneficium) to distinguish it from a freehold 
(freigiit, allodium) which was held neither from the bounty of 
another, nor under particular conditions, nor for a term of 
time, but of personal right, apart from all burthen save that of 
military service—and for ever. It was called in the Latin of 
the times a fee or fief, probably because the grantee must 
pledge faith (fidem) to the oranter—in German a loan (lehen) 
because it was /ent (geliehen) not given away for ever. Ever 
one could ethef who possessed landed property. The relation 
of vassal and lord could be superseded by no other relation 
save this. Kings themselves were sometimes seen to become 
the liegemen of their subjects. These fiefs could be again 
etheffed, and the vassal of one man might become the lord of 
another ; but the grand-feudatorial power of the first efhefter 
extended through the whole series of vassals, however long— 
thus no bonded villain could be freed by his intermediate lord, 
if the supreme lord did not give his consent thereto. 

When with Christianity the Christian Church Establish- 
ment was introduced among the new European states, the 
Bishops, the Chapters, and Monasteries very soon found means 
'o turn to account the superstition of the people, and the muni- 
ficence of their sovereigns. Rich donations were made to the 
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Church, and the choicest possessions were dismembered, to 
have the saint of a monastery among their heirs. They knew 
not other than that they gave to God when they enriched his 
servant ;—but even to Aim the obligation was not remitted 
which was attached to every landed property ; just the same 
as every other, he was obliged to produce his vassals when a 
summons went forth, and the laity demanded that the first in 
rank shculd also be first at the rendezvous. Since every thing 
which was alienated to the Church, was transferred to it for 
ever, and irrevocably, therefore the church property differed 
so far from the fiefs which were of the laity, and which re- 
turned into the hand of the etheffer after the expiration of their 
terms: but approached to these fiefs in another respect, that 
they were not, like freeholds, transmitted from father to son— 
because the lord of the soil interfered, at the demise of each 
wossessor for the time being, and exercised his feudal power 
. the investiture of the bishop. Thus we might describe the 
possessions of the Church as freeholds in respect of the property 
itself, which never reverted; and benefices in respect of the 
possessor for the time being, whom election, not birth, deter. 
mined—he attained them im way of investiture, and enjoyed 
them as freehold. 

There was yet a fourth kind of possession, which was held 
upon feudal tenure, and to which, consequently, the feudal 
obligations attached. 

To the general who, upon his retained territories, might now 
be called King, remained the right of appointing chiefs over the 
people, of settling disputes, or of appointing judges, and of 
maintaining the public peace and order. This right and this 
duty was preserved to him even after their perfect settlement, 
and in peace, because the nation always retained its martial 
institutions. He therefore appointed chiefs over the countries, 
whose duty it was both to lead forth in war the troops which 
his province furnished to the field; and, since he could not be 
present in every place to administer justice and to settle dis- 
putes, he was obliged to multiply himself, that is, to cause him- 
self to be represented in the different districts by authorities 
who there exercised, in his name, supreme judicial power. 
Chus he set Dukes over provinces—Margraves over the borders 
Counts over the Counties—Centgrafs* over the smaller dis- 
tricts, and so on; and these dignities were possessed like 
the landed properties in fee. They were as little hereditary as 
the fiefs, and like them the lord of the soil could transfer 
them from one to another at his pleasure. These dignities 
being held in fee, certain imposts also, such as fines, tolls, and 
the like, were surrendered as fiefs. 


* Fauivalent to the bailiffs of Hundreds. 
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What the king did in his kingdom, tne higher clergy did in 
their possessions. The possession of lands obliged them to 
military and knightly services which did not seem to accord 
with the dignity and purity of their calling; they were thus 
compelled to make over these duties to others, to whom they, 
in requital, gave up the enjoyment of certain lands, the fees of 
the judicial othee, and other Imposts, Or in the language of the 
times, they were obliged to conter such in lee. The archbishop, 
bishop, or abbot, was in his district what the king was in the 
whole state. He had attorneys or stewards, bailiffs and vassals, 
tribunals and an exchequer; kings themselves accounted it 
not below their dignity to become feudal tenants of their 
bishops and prelates, and these have not neglected to make it 

ass for a mark of the preference due to the clergy over the 
aity. No wonder that the popes afterwards thought proper to 
honour him whom they nominated emperor with the name of 
their steward. If we always keep in view the double relation 
of the kings as barons and as liege lords of their kingdoms, 
these apparent contradictions will disappear. 

The dukes, marquises, counts, whom the king set over the 
provinces as commanders and justiciaries, required a certain 
power in order to be equal to the external defence of their pro- 
vinces, to enforce respect from the restless spirit of the Barons, 
to give effect to their decisions, and in the case of resistance 
tocompel obedience with arms in their hands. But with the 
mere dignity no power was delegated—this the royal ofheer 
must have the means of acquiring for hinseli. ‘These oflices, 
therefore, became closed to all the less powerful freemen, and 
confined to a small number of the high Barons, who were rich 
enough in demesnes and could bring vassals enough into the 
field to maintain themselves of their own power. This was 
especially necessary in those countries where there existed a 
eee and martial nobility, and was indispensable on the 

orders. It became more necessary from one century to 
another as the decline of the royal authority induced anarchy, 
private wars raged, and impunity encouraged plunder; on this 
account the Clergy who were particularly exposed to these 
robberies, sought their patrons, stewards, and vassals among 
the powerful Barons. The high vassals of the Crown were thus 
also wealthy barons or proprietors, and already had their vassals 
under them whose arms stood at their bidding. ‘They were at 
once feudal tenants of the crown and liege-lords of their under- 
tenants; the former gave them a dependence, while the latter 
nourished in them an arbitrary spirit. Upon their domains 
they were absolute princes; and in respect of their fiefs their 
hands were tied; these descended from father to son, the other 
reverted upon their demise into the hands of the liege-lord. 

& contradictory relation could not long exist. The power- 
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ful crown-vassal soon manifested a desire to make his fief 
equal to freehold, in the one as in the other to be absolute, and 
to secure the one like the other to his successor. Instead of 
representing the king in the duchy or the county he would 
represent himself, and he had dangerous ineans at hand for the 
purpose. The very resources which he drew trom his estates, 
that very martial array which he could muster forth from among 
his vassals, and by means of which he was in condition to be 
useful to the Crown in his othece, made him a proportionately 
formidable and insecure instrument of it. If he possessed 
many demesnes in the country which he held in fief or wherein 
he discharged a judicial oftice—and from this very circumstance 
would it be intrusted to him in preference—then the greater 
part of the freemen who were settled in the provinces usually 
were in dependence upon him. Either they held their posses. 
sions of him in fief, or they had to respect in him a powerful 
neighbour who might be mischievous to them. As judge of 
their dissensions likewise he often had their prosperity in his 
hands, and as royal Stadtholder he could oppress or relieve 
them. If now the kings omitted to bring themselves to the 
remembrance of the people—under which name we must always 
understand the arm-bearing freemen and lower proprietors—by 
frequently traversing the counties and the exercise of their 
supreme judicial dignity, or were prevented doing so by foreign 
enterprises, then the high lords would in the end appear to the 
lower freemen the proximate hands from which their oppressions 
as well as their advantages came. Since generally in every sys- 
tem of subordination the most direct oppression is most vividly 
felt, so the higher noble would very soon gain an influence over 
the lower, which would speedily shuffle their whole force into his 
hands. If then it came to a struggle between the king and his 
vassal, the latter could reckon upon the support of the under 
tenant much more than the former; and this would put him in 
condition to bid defiance to the Crown. It was now too late, 
and also too dangerous, to wrest from him or his heirs the fief 
which in case of necessity he could maintain with the united 
force of the eanton, And thus the monarch must be contented, 
if a too powerful vassal did not grudge him even the shadow of 
supreme tieffal power, and condescended to receive investiture 
for a property which he had forcibly appropriated. What 1s 
here said of the crown vassal is equally applicable to the officers 
and fiefholders of the high clergy, who were so far in the same 
condition with the king, that “powerful barons held in fee 
of them. 3 

Thus, imperceptibly, effieffed dignities and territories trans 
ferred on feudal tenure, became hereditary possessions, ane 
freeholders de facto arose from vassals, of which condition they 
now retained only the mere external show. Many fiefs and 
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dignities also became hereditary from this cause, that the 
reason which induced the fiefs to be conferred upon the father 
held good also to his son and descendants. lf, for example, the 
German potentate invested a Saxon noble with the Dukedom of 
Saxony, because he was already rich in demesnes in_ this 
country, and therefore was especially qualified to defend it— 
this held good as to the son of this noble who inherited his 
demesnes; and if this was repeatedly observed, it became a 
prescriptive right which could never again be subverted, unless 
upon an extraordinary occasion and with irresistible means of 
compulsion. Later times, indeed, are not altogether without 
examples of such resumed fiefs, but historical writers mention 
them ina manner to Jet it be readily perceived that they are 
exceptions to the rule. It must further be kept in mind that 
these changes, more or less general, succeeded earlier or later 
in different countries. If the fiefs once degenerated into here- 
ditary properties, it would quickly work a great difference in the 
relation of the sovereign with his nobility. As long as the 
sovereign resumed the vacant fief in order to bestow it anew of 
his free pleasure, the lower nobility would be the oftener re- 
minded of the throne, and the bond which knitted them to 
their immediate liege lord would be less firmly tied, since the 
yleasure of the monarch and every demise again severed it. 
Bat so soon as it became a matter of course that the son should 
succeed the father in the fief also, the vassal knew that he 


laboured for his own successors, when he showed himself 


devoted to his immediate liege lord. Thus, as the hereditable- 
ness of the fiefs loosened the bond between the crown and the 
powerful vassal, that between the latter and his under- 
tenants became the firmer united. The great fiefs at last were 
connected with the crown only through the person of the 
crown vassal, who often very long neglected to perform those 
services which his dignities rendered obligatory. X. 





Te. 


THE SHADOW-SEEKER: 
A Boen. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MUNDI ET CORDIS CARMINA.” 
a 


Ir was a theme for all the Villagers ; 
It turned their grave thoughts from their day-aflairs, 
And mingled with their evening merriment ; 
And laughing talk among the gossips went, 
That a fair maid—to call a young man hers 
O" the coming morn—had dream'd of the grey hairs, 
All night, of that Old Man ; and that with sighs 
yer. 


No, in sleeping had talk’d love of his most love-mild e -~ 
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The Shadow-seeker. 
II. 


It was the prime jest of the marriage-day ; 

And the more jest, that she was serious, 

And looked upon the bridegroom silently. 

None knew whence came that Old Man quietly, 

Nor why he came, to that green lane-side house ; 

And with its folks made profitable stay : 

But there he was ; and yet the churchyard waits 

For some whose hands he shook ; and they are advocates, 


III. 


Of all he said and did, as said and done 

By a wise creature, far above themselves, 
Inspired of God, a teacher and a priest ! 

Whilst the sun travelled to west from east, 

He made rich profit of the glorious sun ; 

And many an old book took from laden shelves, 
And pored thereon ; and frequent spake aloud; 
And often on the page his placid forehead bow'd. 


IV. 


But when o'er heaven dim the twilight came; 

And in the depths of night—with stars and moon, 

Or with thick darkness and its muniments 

Of cloud and storm —of varying elements 

Clothed to the need ; he wander’d, to commune 

With thoughts that hidden lay —as central flame 

In a calm mount—'mid his soul’s hush’d abysses ; 

There crouch’d like panthers fierce in awful wildernesses. 


V. 


Forth wandered he, as one most intimate 

With all the lone ways of the country round, 
Thro’ fields by dense woods amphitheatred, 

And thro’ the woodway windings intricate, 

And by clear pools in which was imaged 

The gloom above, and runlets whose sweet sounds, 
Tinkling, the Vast Silence did inhearse— 

As doth one taper small Night's starless Universe. 


VI. 


Upon the midway curvure of a hill, 

Beside a public pathway, richly hidden 

By lofty hedyerows and by trees encircled, 

A cottage in the midst of shadows darkled. 

A spectre haunted there at midnight still, 

And round it wander'd like a thing forbidden ; 

And scem'd to flit about the garden ground ; 

Or for long hours stood fix'd as in a trance profound. 
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A lonely Dweller there, who could not rest 

For thoughts that burn the heart up of the young, 
One calm night from an open window lean‘d : 
Gazing upon a bush with glow-worms hung, 

J’ the evening ere the denser dark survened, 

By her soft hand each fondled from its nest 

Of dewy green and there laid tenderly — 

Of little spirits of fire a radiant company ! 


VIII. 


And thereon as she gazed, and smiled, and wept, 

As changed the shadows of her fantasy, 

A solemn voice, as from its midst ascending, 

Along the bosom of the silence swept ; 

Whose meanings, with her thoughts serenely blending, 
Fix'd her faint dreams with its reality ; 

And holy seem’d it as the speech that came 

Unto the man of God from Horeb’s bush of flame. 


IX. 


“ O, old-time Temple of that Spirit of Grace 

“ Which made my youth a dream of loveliness !—" 
Thus spake the voice—‘ How deep, how deep in death 
“Ts that which gave the life of all this place ! 

“ Which to the airs lent all their odorous breath ; 

“ Without which trees and flowers were beautiless ; 

“ And Outward Nature was a dull cloud cold, 

“With no empurpling sun to flush it manifold. 


X. 
“ And, oh! that warmth of comfort there within, 
“ Where hearts made perfect grace of homeliness, 
“ And all was eloquence, impregn’d of love ; 
‘And that celestial fire had origin 
“ Which now is dust below or spirit above ; 
“ And is a passion still most fetterless 


‘In this time-beaten frame~—a shatter’d shrine, 
“ Where love in ages past heap’d sacrifice divine ! 


XI. 


“ Ay ; ages! ages !—vast ; incalculable ; 

“ Which figures reach not that do number Time, 

“ And Memory, the solemn faculty, 

“ Cannot upreckon with its lore sublime !— 

“ Worlds within worlds of Dreams that do compel 
“ The shaped Soul from its Identity, 

“ T live in ye a, formless, boundless thing, 


“ To which Appearance all is shadowy Vanishing. eat 
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XII. 


“ O, that Definement should be now so vague, 

“ That of that Substance fine no spectral shade 

“ Can I again create, to solace sense 

“ With faintest outline of its excellence ! 

“ The picturings which my youth-hot fancy made 

“ Of the rough Roman’s world-entangling plague, 

“ In her swarth majesty voluptuous ; 

“ And of the fair brow’d Greek, as loving-ruinous ; 


XII. 


“© And of all Women verse immortalised, 
“ That pain’d with their exceeding lovelinesses, 


“ Still in my soul maintain their first bright semblance— 
‘ Eyed, lipp’d, and limb’d: but no defined resemblance, 


~ 


‘In human figurement and vestment guised, 
‘ Haunts me of her! Yet in her trickling tresses 
‘ Have I been intertangled and encalm’d 


= 


- 


“‘ Sweetly upon her breast as dews on flowers embalm’d. 


XIV. 


“ O, Image ! whose dread loss to me is vast 

* As to the High and Infinite Creator 

« Were that of the Idea of his Creation, 

“ Blush forth again from that chaotic Matter 

“ Which masseth up my brain in desolation ! 

“ Or, come thou, Death ! as doth a thunderblast 

“ Thorough dense-vapord Space; scatter my Being, 
“And drive essential Sight into its depths unseeing !” 


XV. 
The voice was silent and the window closed ; 
And on her pillow wondering and weeping 
Lay all night long that lovely Cottager ; 
A subtle passion-taught interpreter 
Of that phantasmal speech. Nor then reposed 
Fer holy sense of awe, but aye kept sweeping 
Over her soul, when in the village- ring 
She heard of that Old Man by midnight wandering. 


Parr II. 


Fs. 


One pathway to that little Village curved 

Across an ancient, triple-arched bridge, 

Which overspann’d a tranquil river-course ; 

And underneath whose centre stretch’d a ridge 
Of moss’ and thickly-branching oak, that served 
For way from bank to bank the stream across 

To the two-natured creatures of the place, 

And to the water clear was as an eyebrow’s grace. 
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There seated, in a night of moonlight splendour ; 
When, in the pure embrace of Dian chaste, 

The Stars seem’d stricken with voluptuousness ; 
Two Villagers reclined, in commune tender, 

The holy spirit of the scene to taste 

Upon each other’s lips, and there impress 

The fervour of its beauty’s eloquence ; 

Redeeming dust from dust—making a soul of sense. 





Ill. 


“ Ah, Dear!” said one, with gentlest blandishment, 
Whose gentler answer was a soul-warm sigh ; 

“ O, God!” said one unseen, whose solemn voice 
Deep-quiver’d with emotion violent: 

“ Ah, Dear!” came from Love's heart, and did rejoice 
With perfect sense of present ecstacy ; 

“ O, God!” an utterance was from Love’s dim tomb, 
And drown’d it as a lute an organ’s thunderboom. 
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IV. 


“ O, God! at last I’ve dared to wander hither ; 
“To stand above this scene of all the Past !— 
“Of all my Past—of all The Past !—all! all! 
“ O, Grace! whose glories ever dimly wither, 
‘ Tranced Contemplation, pallid thing aghast ! 
“ Thus picturing thee, with sense equivocal, 

“ To thee referreth and in thee involveth 


“ All the Soul’s thought of Time, and to a point resolveth ' 
V. 


“O, Image ! rise from thine unfathom’d grave ! 

“ Thy little feet were on this shining ground ; 

“ Thy small hands touch’d this pontal parapet ; 

“ Thy words and sighs did with these swect airs sound, 
“ And in them richly did thy ringlets wave ; 

“ And thy clear eyes were in this glory set, 

“ The central light of all its ornament, 

“And to and fro thy soul thro’ all its spirit went. 


VI. 


“ Fresh flowers ! sweet images of those that were ; 
“ Their fair reflections in the glass of ‘Time: 

“ Green leaves! bright shadows of that radiant life 
‘Which your precursors on these trees did bear : 

“ They with her beauty seem'd inspired and rife ; 

“ And why not ye? Ye wear the show sublime 

“ Of dead magnificence ; but reflex none 

“ Comes to these eyes of her—all shades to patagon ! 
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‘Or, image of an image! gentle Water, 
“ Give back again her flush’d face to my gazing 
‘Dimpling o’er quivering dimples ; trickling, shining, 
Over a visage lit by tears and laughter : 

« Show me those lips again, to my lips raising 

‘‘ Their pressure-seeking sweetness ! and thy pining, 
‘Low-murmuring sound, oh! let again be broken 

‘ By those delight-born words, which sigh’d as zephyr-spoken !” 


VII. 


And as the Old Man spake, the gentle water 
Gave back again a flush’d face to his gazing ; 
Dimpling o’er quivering dimples ; trickling, shining 
Over a visage lit by tears and laughter ; 

And show’d him fervent lips, to warm lips raising 
Their pressure-seeking sweetness ; and its pining, 
Low-murmuring sound again, again was broken 


5 s 
By those delight-born words, which sigh’d as zephyr-spoken ! 





LX. 


For, as the Old Man spake, that gentle pair 
From fear were moved by his eloquence, 
And hearken’d as to music do the birds ; 
Gathering from sympathy fond confidence, 
And prompted to dear action by dear words: 

And as he raved of kisses to the air, 

They kiss'd indeed ; and o'er the water turning 

In bliss, show'd all that shadow to his vision yearning. 


X. 


Long quiet follow'd ere those lovers quitted 
Their covert of night-hallow’d privacy : 
Then, as they trod the green banks of the river, 
And far among its bordering willows flitted, 
They saw that Old Man bending fixedly 

Over the stream, and heard his accents quiver 
Into the heart o’ the silence ; till, at last, 

Seem'd it his quailing form into the void air past. 





XI. 


And no strong villager, at day-dawn wending 
His way afield, ere again met, returning 

To the lane-cottage, that serene Old Man ; 
For Whose bland greetings he right oft began 
His toil with lighter heart: no more, discerning 
His reverend tresses with the grey light blending 
Afar across the meadows, did giad lass 

To greet him happier trip over the odorous grass. 
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No more; no more; he was beheld no more; 

But as he came, departed; why, or where, 

None knew: and vainly of two messengers 

Who bore away his books of antique lore, 

Of their Old Guest the anxious Cottagers 

Sought after-tidings—they would none declare : 
And in that Village still his memory 

Is link’d with dreamy tales of awe-struck phantasy. 


XIII, 


'Tis said, a Volume in the world is hidden 

Which bears the impress of that Old Man’s mind, 

And which in aftertime may be unveil’d; 

And in its dealings with high things forbidden, 

At whose mere name the human blood hath paled, 

Be as a guiding hand to lead the blind. 

The only eye which yet hath glanced at it, 

Saw these thought-fixing strains in the deep Volume writ :— 


XIV. 


“O, that no Substance were! ’Tis agony 

“When thus our thoughts go underground and see 

“ Our poor friends there! The unappliant starkness ; 

“ The dismal silence, and the utter darkness ; 

“The vacant palace of the regal eye, 

“ And limb and feature whose dear colours be, 

“ And form, all quench’d and crush'd !—The demon, Fancy, 
“In commune with the Dead, works hideous necromancy ; 


XV. 


“And conjures up great woe, and infinite terror ; 

“And awful loathing of the flesh we bear, 

“ Dark'ning the sunlight of the spirit sublime 

“ And rived but by its lightning !—Glorious Mirror ! 
“Where Shadow of that Substance is the mime ; 

“ Thine is an Universe of less despair 

“ Than this so terrible Vast which men call Real, 

“When with their ignorant mocks they scoff the Pure Ideal. 


XVI. 


“ In thee there are dread deaths ; but thy dim graves 

“ Are void, and with no loathsome wrecks of glory : 

“And flittings back to us, and resurrections, 

“Come from thine awful depths; tho’ transitory, 
“Imbued with grace eternal, and reflections 

“ Of living light!—O, Substance ! all thy slaves, 

“ That mock us with ephemeral presences, 

“ Would be as nothing, in their vain degrees, 

“ But for their soul-impress’d, indelible Images !” owe 
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INKLINGS OF ADVENTURE.* 


We were prepared to expect a delightful book from an author 
who declares himself to have ‘‘ a passion for human faces,” an 
intense love of beauty, and a ‘‘ reckless love of adventure.” 
To those who have acquired the habit of making a rapid 
observation of every countenance they see, and whose practice 
in that most interesting study has been eventually brought to 
a precision which enables them to form, in most instances, a 
pretty accurate estimate of general character, the acquirement 
of knowledge must be very considerable in travelling, as the 
interest to the reader of such travels must be greatly enhanced. 
To the passion for beauty in a writer, we shall also refer our 
anticipations of poetical description, and from any announce- 
ment savouring of a love of adventure in one who has visited 
countries of ‘* romantic aptitudes,” our imaginations are natu- 
rally excited in no ordinary degree. In the state of mind 
induced by all these ‘foregone conclusions,” it would have 
been no wonder if the result had greatly disappointed us. It 
is only justice to the author of this most amusing work, to say, 
that he has quite realized all our expectations. We think a 
few selections from his capital sketches of character, adventure, 
and scenery, will speedily give the reader a favourable idea of 
the interest which we have found continuous throughout these 
volumes. 

Forbearance Smith, commonly called Job Smith, is a fine 
sketch of a noble specimen of humanity. Accompanying the 
author under his assumed name of Philip Slingsby through 
most of his adventures, his character is sustained throughout, 
never failing in its grand simplicity. But Mr. Slingsby shall 
introduce him :— ; 

** He was a Vermontese, a descendant of one of the puritan pilgrims, 
and the first of his family who had left the Green Mountains since the 
flight of the regicides to America. We assimilate to what we live 
among, vnd Forbearance was very green and very like a mountain. 
He had a general resemblance to one of ‘Thorwaldsen’s unfinished 
apostles—larger than life, and just hewn into outline. My acquatnt 
ance with him commenced during my first year at the university. He 
stalked into hy room one morning with a hair trunk on his back, and 
handed me the following note from the tutor :— 

*Sir—The faculty have decided to impose upon you the fine of ten 
dollars and damages, for painting the President’s horse on Sabbath 
might, while grazing on the College Green. They, moreover, have 
removed Freshman Wilding from your rooms, and appoint as your 
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future chum the studious and exemplary bearer, Forbearance Smith, 


to whom you are desired to show a becoining respect. 
Your obedient servant, 


ErnasMUS SNUFFLEGREBK.’ 


« Rather relieved by my lenient sentence, (for tll the next shedding 
of his well-saturated coat, the sky-blue body, and red mane and tail 
of the President’s once gray mare would interfere with that esteemed 
animal’s usefulness,) IT received Mr. Smith with more politeness than 
he expected. He deposited his hair trunk in the vacant bed-room, 
remarked with a good-humoured smile, that it was a cold morning, 
and seating himself in my easiest chair, opened his Euclid, and went 
to work upon a problem, as perfectly at home as if he bad furnished 
the room himself, and lived in it from his matriculation. I had ex- 
pected some preparatory apology at least, and was a little annoyed ; 
but being upon my good behaviour, 1 bit my lips and resumed the 
“Artof Love,” upon which I was just then practising my nascent 
latinity, instead of calculating logarithms for recitation, In about an 
hour, my new chum suddenly vociferated ¢ Lureka!’ shut up his 
book, and having stretched himself, (a very unnecessary operation) 
coolly walked to my dressing-table, selected my best bhair-brush, 
redolent of Macassar, and used it with the greatest apparent satis« 
faction. 

«Have you done with that hair-brush ?’ [ asked, as he laid it in 
its place again. 

«Oh yes!’ 

“Then, perhaps, you will do me the favour to throw it out of the 
window,’ 

‘He did it without the slightest hesitation. He then resumed his 
seat by the fire, and I went on with my book in silence. Twenty 
minutes had elapsed, perhaps, when he rose very deliberately, and, 
without a word of preparation, gave me a cuff that sent me flying into 
the wood-basket in the corner behind me. As soon as I could pick 
myself out, J flew upon him; but I might as well have grappled with 
a boa-constrictor. He held me off at arm’s length till 1 was quite 
exhausted with rage, and, at last, when I could struggle no more, I 
found breath to ask him what the devil he meant ? 

“*To resent what seemed to me, on reflection, to be an insult ;’ he 
answered, in the calmest tone, ‘and now to ask your pardon for a 
fault of ignorance. The first was due to myself, the second to you.’ 

“ Thenceforth, to the surprise of everybody, and Bob Wilding and 
the tutor, we were inseparable.”—vol. i. p. 168. 

An adventure at Niagara will make our readers still better 
acquainted with Job Smith. 

“Tt is necessary to a reputation for prowess in the United States to 
have been behind the sheet of the fall (supposing you to have been to 


Niagara. ) This achievement is equivalent to a hundred shower 
vaths, one severe cold, and being drowned twice—but most people do 


“eo uF ° 
Ite mevol, i, p. 65. 


The two friends performed the exploit in company with the 
lovely Miss 
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‘© One of those miracles of nature, that occur perhaps once in the 
rise and fall of an empire—a woman of the perfect beauty of an anyel 
with the most winning human sweetness of character and mauner, 
She was kind, playful, unaffected, and radiantly, gloriously beautiful, 
Iam sorry I may not mention her name, tor in more chivalrous times 
she would have been a character of history. Every body who has 
been in America, however, will know whom [ am describing, and I 
ain sorry for those who have not, 

. — ° . We descended to the bottom of the pre- 
cipice, at the side of the tall, where we found a small house, 
furnished with coarse linen dresses for the purpose, and having 
arranged ourselves in habiliments not particularly improving to our 
natural beauty, we re-appeared—ouly three out of a party of ten 
having had the courage to trust their attractions to such a trial, 
Miss ———- looked like a fairy in disguise, and Job like the most 
ghostly and diabolical monster that ever stalked uusepultured abroad. 
He would frighten a child in bis best black suit—but with a pair of 
wet linen trowsers scarce reaching to his knees, a jacket with sleeves 
shrunk to the elbows, and a white cap, he was something supernatu- 
rally awful. The guide hesitated about going under the fall with 
him.”’—wvol, i, p. Go, 


We do not stop to quote any description of the * lofty and 
well lighted hall,” with ‘its transparent curtain of shifting 
water.” We are thinking of Job Smith. 

“Twas screwing up my courage for the return, when the guide 
seized me by the shoulder. T looked around, and what was my 
horror to see Miss----~-- standing far in behind the sheet upon the 
last visible point of rock, with the water pouring over her in torrents, 
and a gulf of foam between us, which T could ia no way understand 
how she had passed over. 

“She seemed fiightened and pale, and the guide explained to me 
by signs, (for | could not distinguish a syllable through the roar of 
the cataract,) that she had walked over a narrow ledge, which had 
broken with her weight. A long fresh mark upon the rock at the 
foot of the precipitous wall, made it sufficiently evident ; her position 
was most alarming. 

“T made a sign to her to look well to her feet ; for the little island 
oa which she stood was green with slime und scarce larger than a hat, 
and an abyss of full six feet wide, foaming and unfathomable, raged 
between it and the nearest foothold. What was to be done? Had 
wea plank, even, there was no possible hold for the further extremity 
and the shape of the rock was so conical, that its slippery surfuce 
evidently would pot hold a rope for a moment. To jump to her, even 
Moat were possible would endanger her life, and while [ was smiling 
ani encouraging the beautiful creature, as she stood trembling and 
pale on her dangerous foothold, I felt my very heart sink within me. 

The despaiiing guide said something which I could not bear, and 
disappeared through the watery wall, and I fixed my eves upou the 
lovely form, standing like a spirit in the misty shroud of the sprays 
as if the imtensity of mny gaze could sustain her upon her dangerous 


ona [ would have given ten years of my life at that moment to 
iave Clasped her hand in mine. 
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«Thad scarce thought of Job until I felt him trying to pass behind 
me: His hand was trembling as he laid it on my shoulder to steady 
his steps; but there was something in his ill-hewo features that shot 
an indetinable ray of hope through my mind, His sandy hair was 
plastered over his forehead, and his seant dress clung to him like a 
skin; but though I recall his image vow with a smile, T looked upon 
him with a feeling far enough from amusement then. God bless thee 
my dear Job! wherever in this unfit world thy fine spirit may be ful- 
filling its destiny ! 

« He crept down carefully to the edge of the foaming abyss, till he 
stood with the breaking bubbles at bis knees. I was at « loss to know 
what he intended, She surely would not dare to attempt a jump to 
his arms from that slippery rock, and to reach her in any way seemed 
impossible, 


Mr. Willis isa capital hand at ‘‘ working up an interest.” 
He does this, at times, in a style that renders it ditlicult to keep 
one’s seat. The following situation is of fearful and romantic 
excitement :— 


“The next instant he threw himself forward, and while I covered 
my eyes in horror, with the flashing conviction that he had gone mad 
and flung himself into the hopeless whirlpool to reach her, she had 
crossed the awful gulf, and lay trembling and exhausted at my feet ! 
He had thrown himself over the chasm, caught the rock barely with 
the extremities of his fingers, and with certain death if he unssed his 
hold or shipped from his uncertain tenure, bad sustained her with 
supernatural strength as she walked over his body. 

“The guide providentially returved with a rope at the same instant 
and fastening it around one of his feet, we dragged him back through 
the whirlpool, aud after a moment or two to recover from the suffo- 
cating immersion, he fell oa his kuees, and we joined him, I doubt 
not devoutly, in his inaudible thanks to God. 

* * # é % * " 

“We had fairly ‘done’ Niagara. We bad seen it by sunrise, sunset, 
moonlight; from top and bottom, fasting and full, alone and together. 
We had learned by heart every green path on the island of perpetual 
dew, which is set like an imperial emerald on its front, (a poetical 
idea of} my own much admired by Job,) we bad been grave, gay, 
tender, and sublime in its mighty neighbourhood, we hud become so 
accustomed to the bass of its broad thunder, that it seemed to us like 
4 hutural property in the air, and we were unconscious of it for hours; 
our voices had become so tuned to its key, and our thoughts so tinged 
by its grand and perpetual anthem, that I almost doubted if the air 
beyond the reach of its vibrations would not agonize us with its 
unnatural silence, and the common features of the world seem of an 
Youtterable aud frivolous littleness. 

“We were eating our last breakfast there, in tender melancholy ; 
mine for the falls, and Job’s for the falls, and Miss————, to whom I 
had half w suspicion he had made a declaration. 

Job!’ said I. 

; oe up from his egg. 

y dear Job!’ 
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* Don't allude to it, my dear chum,’ said he, dropping his spoon, 
and rushing to the window to hide his agitation. It was quite 
clear. 

‘©T could scarce restrain a simile. Psyche in the embrace of a 
respectable giratle would be the first thought in any body’s mind 
who should see them together. And yet why should he not woo her 
—and win her too? He had saved her life in the extremest peril, at 
the most extreme hazard of his own; he had a_ heart as high and 
worthy, and as capable of an undying worship of her as she would find 
in a wilderness of lovers; he felt like a graceful maa, and acted like 
a brave one, and was sans peur et sans reproche, aud why should he 
not love like other men? My dear Job! I fear thou wilt go down 
to thy grave and but one woman in this wide world will have loved 
thee—thy mother! Thou art the soul of a preux chevalier in the 
body of some worthy grave-digger, who is strutting about the world, 
perhaps, in thy more proper carcass. These angels are so o’er-hasty 


in packing !’’—vol. 1, p. GO. 


The last remark is one of those eccentricities of imaginative 
genius which we usually find in the finest minds, though the 
scarcity or frequency of the manifestation will vary with the 
individual. 

There is a story of an Indian girl so much in keeping with 
this, that we must extract it. It follows almost immediately 
afier it in the description of the passage down Lake Ontario in 
the steam-boat which was crowded with part of an Irish regi- 
ment returning to the ‘oud country,” wives, children and all, 
after their nine years’ service in the three Canadian Stations. 


* T stepped forward, and was not a little surprised to see standing 
against the railing on the larboard bow, the motionless figure of an 
ludian girl of sixteen. Her dark eye was fixed on the line of the 
horizom we were leaving behind, her arms were folded on her bosom, 
and she seemed not even to breathe. A common shawl was wrapped 
carelessly around her, and another glance betrayed to me that she 
Was In a situation soon to become a mother. Her feet were protected 
by a pair of once gaudy but now shabby and torn moccassins singus 
larly small; her hands were of a delicate thinness unusual to ler race, 
and her hollow cheeks, and forehead marked with an expression of 
pain, told all I could have prophesied of the history of a white man’s 
tender mercies. I approached very near quite unperceived, A sinall 
burning spot was just perceptible in the centre of her dark cheek, and 
as I looked at her stedfastly, I could see a working of the muscles of 
her dusky brow, which betrayed, in one of a race so trained to stony 
calmness, an unusual fever of feeling, I looked around for the place 
in which she must have slept. A mantle of wampum-work folded 
across a heap of confused baggage, partly occupied as a pillow by a 


Sea”! 


brutal-looking and sleeping soldier, told at once the main part of het 


story. IT felt for her from my soul! 


‘é F . ° ° 
, ‘You can hear the great waterfall no more,’ I said, touching 
er arm, 


**] hear it when I think of it,’ she replied, turning her eyes Upon 
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meas slowly, and with as little surprise as if I had been talking to her 


an hour. ; ; ; ; 

«J pointed to the sleepiug soldier, ‘Ave you going with him to 
his country ?’ 

6 Ves,’ 

“¢ Are you his wife?’ 

«© « My father gave me to him.’ 

«Has be sworn before the priest in the name of the Great Spirit 
to be your husband ?’ 

«*No,’ She looked intently into my eyes as she answered, as if 
she tried in vain to read my meaning. 

*¢Ts he kind to you.’ 

“She smiled bitterly. 

« «Why then did you follow him @ 

“Her eyes dropped upon the burden she bore at her heart, The 
answer could not have been clearer if written with a sunbeam. I said 
a few words of kindness, and left her to turn over in my mind how I 
could best interfere for her happiness. 

“On the third evening we had entered upon the St. Lawrence, and 
were winding cautiously into the channel of the thousand isles, I 
think there is not, within the knowledge of the ‘all beholding sun,’ a 
spot so singularly and exquisitely beautiful. Between the Mississippi 
and the Cimmerian Bosphorus, I know there is not, for I have pic-nic’d 
from the Symplegades westward. The thousand isles of the St. Law- 
rence are as imprinted on my mind as the stars of heaven. I could 
forget them as soon. 

“ The river is here as wide as a lake, while the channel just permits 
the passage of a steamer. The islands, more than a thousand in 
number, are a singular formation of flat, rectangular rock, split, as it 
were, by regular mathematical fissures, and overflowed nearly to the 
tops which are loaded with a most luxuriant vegetation, The water is 
deep enough to float a large steamer directly at the edge, and an 
active deer would leap across from one to the other in any direction. 
What is very singular, these little rocky platforms are covered with a 
rich loam, and carpeted with moss and flowers, while immense trees 
take root in the clifts, aud interlace their branches with those of the 
neighbouring islets, shadowing the waters with the unsunned dimness 
of the wilderness. It isa very odd thing to glide through ina steamer. 
The luxuriant leaves sweep the deck, and the black funnel parts the 
drooping spray, as it keeps its way, and you may pluck the blossoms 
of the acacia, or the rich chestnut flowers, sitting on the taffrail, and, 
really a magic passage in a witch's steamer, beneath the tree tops of 
an untrodden forest, could not be more novel and startling. Then the 
solitude and silence of the dim and still waters are continually broken 
by the plunge and leap of the wild deer springing or swimming from 
one island to another, and the swift and shadowy canoe of the Indian 
glides out from some unseen channel, and with a single stroke of his 
broad paddle he vanishes, and is lost again, even to the ear. If the 

eauty-sick and nature-searching spirit of Keats 1s abroad in the 
World, ‘my busnet to a prentice-cap’ he passes his summers amid the 


Thousand Isles of the St. Lawrence ! 
It is a pleasant thing to find the name of Keats associated 
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with the rich beauty of American scenery. At present there is 
a majority here, in favour of Kirk White, whose verse in com- 
parison with the poetry of Keats, is very like the “ poorest 
stuff” of our own suburban scenery. But Kirk White was 
orthodox, and beloved of Dr. Southey! 


‘© We had dined on the quarter deck, and were sitting over the 
Colonel’s wine, pulling the elm-leaves from the branches as they 
swept suucily over the table, aud listening to the band, who were 
playing waltzes that probably ended in the confirmed insanity of 
every wild heron and red deer that happened that afternoon to coine 
within ear shot of the good steamer Queenston. The paddles began 
to slacken in their spattering, and the boat came to, at the sharp 
side of one of the largest of the shadowy islands. We were to stop 
an hour or two and take in wood, 

** Every body was soon ashore fora ramble, leaving only the Colonel, 
who was a cripple from a score of Waterloo tokens, and your servant, 
reader, who had something on his mind, 

*¢ Colonel ! will you oblige ine by sending for Mahoney ? Steward ! 
call me that Indian girl, sitting with her head on her knees in the 
boat’s bow.”’’ 

They stood before us. 

‘‘How is this?’’ exclaimed the Colonel ; ‘ Good God! these 
Irishmen! Well Sir! what do you intend to do with this girl, now 
that you have rained her ?’ 

** Mahoney looked at her out of a corner of his eye with a libertine 
contempt that made my blood boil. The girl watched for his answer 
with an intense but calm gaze into bis face, that if he had had a soul 
would have killed him, Her lips were set firmly but not fiercely 
together, and as the private stood looking from one side to the other, 
unable or uawilling to answer, she suppressed a rising einotion in her 
throat and turned her look on the commanding officer with a proud 
coldness that would have become Medea. | 

‘** Mahoney !" said the Colonel sternly, ‘Will you marry this 
poor girl ?’ 

** Never, hope, your honour !’ 

* The wasted aud noble creature raised her burdened form to its 
fullest height, and with an inaudible murmur bursting from her lips, 
walked back to the bow of the vessel. The Colonel pursued his 
conversation with Mahoney, and the obstinate brute was still refusing 
the only reparation he could make the poor Indian, when she sud- 
denly reappeared, The shawl was no longer round her shoulders. 
A course bianket was bound below her breast with a belt of wampum, 
leaving her fine bust entirely bare, her small feet trod the deck with 
the elasticity of a leopard about to leap on his prey, and her dark 
heavily fringe d eyes vlared like coals of fre. She seized the Colonel's 
hand, and imprinted a kiss upon it, another upon mine, and without 
a look at the father of her child, dived with a single leap over the 
by She rose directly in the clear water, swain with powerful 
“rokes to one of the most distant islands, and turning once more te 
wave her hand as she stood on the shore, strode on and was lost 1” 
the tangles of the forest.”"—vol. i, p. 91, 
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This is finely told ; and how grandly the Indian girl’s deei- 
sion stands out in opposition to that of the Colonel! To 
repair the wrongs and heal the wounds of a woman deceived 
where she had trusted, and outraged where she had loved, by 
making her the subject of a ceremony which ties her for life to 
the man who has so deceived and outraged her, and gives him 
aright (by way of reparation !) to tvrannise and oppress her as 
long as she lives, is a device of what is called refinement and 
civilization—a part of the morality by custom established, 
The child of nature knew nothing of all this; she felt she was 
no longer loved—she perceived she was rejected—and without 
@ moment's hesitation, she returned to her vast desert. 

In quoting the very beautiful description of the ‘* Thousand 
Isles” we have purposely omitted one or two sentences which 
shock the taste and destroy for a moment the pleasure of read- 
ing it. How is it that one who can so appreciate and so 
describe, should, just as he has placed us in imagination among 
the green and drooping sprays, on the dim and shadowy 
waters, in the cool fragrant air and called on the spirit of 
Keats to be present with us— break out into such an 
apostrophe as this—‘‘}] would we were there with our tea- 
things, sweet Rosa Matilda!" Exactly in the same vexatious 
stile is his comparison of the distant Hudson, winding through 
vale and mountain in a prospect of forty or fifty miles, to a 
half-hid satin ribbon lost as if in clumps of moss.” We re- 
member instances of the same kind in ‘ Pencillings by the 
Way,” as when Loch Lomond, glowing under the setting sun, 
reminds him of a sheet of leaf-gold with fishes bobbing about 
under it.—We admit the degree of graphic truth in’ these 
illustrations ; but such associations are the ‘* art of sinking in 
poctry,’ and tend to reduce nature to a pretty toy or fairing 
for good little boys and girls. They are frequently presented in 
Mr. Willis’s neatest hand-writing, mixed with beauties of no 
ordinary stamp. | 

Equally incomprehensible is it, that the same hand which 
pourtrayed Job Smith, should so frequently and so carefully be 
the medium of telling us, that Philip Slingsby, Esquire, was 
“at all the expence of his travels from the Green Mountains,” 
that “it was he who fitted him out,” &e. We are quite sure 
that if Job had ever heard him say so, he would (after con- 
sidering for twenty minutes, or it may be it would have taken 
him an hour,) have gone home immediately and contrived 
some means of paying back both principal and interest. Per- 
haps these inequalities arise partly from an assumed flippancy 
of manner, a love of startling transition, and wide digression, 
Mimitation of Sterne. Mr. Willis ought not to descend to 
imitation; he has too much original power. He loves 
bature, and reads the human heart. Here are inexhaustible 
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materials, and he never fails when he draws exclusively upon 


them. 

There is considerable humour as well as beauty and pathos 
in these volumes. The adventure of the stage coach where 
Mr. Slingsby met with ‘‘ Mrs. Captain Thompson ” is a good 
specimen. He left Saratoga Springs on the ‘* hot, dusty, and 
fa'nt” last day of August, the thermometer at 100° of Fahrenheit, 
inside the ‘** Dilly” carying nine passengers on three seats, 
and not being intended for outside passengers, having a thin 

orous black top which ‘‘ just suthices to collect the sun’s rays 
with an incredible power and sultriness, and exclude the air 
that makes it sufferable to the beasts of the field.” Of the 
nine places in this ‘‘ accommodation ” as he says ‘it is some- 
times bitterly called,” he filled the very centre, ‘‘ with no 
support for his back, and buried to the chin in men, women, 
and children, at the ninth and lowest degree of human suffer- 
ing. 

‘“©T was dressed in a white roundabout and trowsers of the same, a 
straw hat, thread stockings, and pumps, and was so far a blessing to 
my neighbours that I /ooked cool. Directly behind me, occupying 
the middle of the back seat, sat a young woman with a gratis pas- 
senger in her lap (who of course did not count among the nine,) io 
the shape of a fat, anda very hot child of three years of age, whom 
she called John, Jackey, Johnny, Jocket, Jacket, and the other 
endearing diminutives of the namesakes of the great apostle. Like 
the saint who had been selected for his patron, he was a ¢ voice crying 
in the wilderness,’ ‘This little gentleman was exceedingly unpopular 
with his two neighbours at the windows, and his incursions upon their 
legs and shoulders in his occasional forage for fresh air, ended in his 
being forbidden to look out at either window, and plied largely with 
gingerbread to content him with the warm lap of his mother. Though 
1 had no eyes in the back of my straw hat, I conceived very well the 
state in which a compost of soft gingerbread, tears, and perspiration 
would soon leave the two unscrupulous hands behind me, and as the 
jolts of the coach frequently threw me back upon the knees of his 
mother, I could not consistently complain of the familiar use made 
of my roundabout aud shoulders in Master John’s constant changes 
of position. I vowed my jacket to the first river, the moment l 
could make sure that the soft gingerbread was exhausted—but I kept 
my temper, 


Mr. Slingsby travelled thirty miles in this enviable position, 
and then as he was going eastward by another coach, having 
changed his bedaubed jacket for a clean one, eaten a salad for 
his dinner, and drank a bottle of iced claret, he freely forgave 
little Pickle for his freedoms, hoping never to set eyes on him 
again during his natural life. 

‘*I got up the steps of the coach with as much alacrity as the state 


of the thermometer would permit, and was about drawing my legs 
after me upon the forward seat, when a clammy hand caught me 
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unceremoniously by the shirt-collar, and the voice I was just 
beginning to forget cried out, with a chuckle, * dada ! . 

«¢Madam !" 1 said, picking off the gingerbread from my shirt as 
the coach rolled down the street, *I had hoped that your infernal 
child—' ' 

« | stopped in the middle of the sentence, for a pair of large blue 
eyes were looking wonderingly into mine, and for the first time I 
observed that the mother of this familiar nuisance was one of the 

rettiest women I had seen since I became susceptible to the charms 
of the sex. 

‘+ Are you going to Boston, sir ?? she inquired, with a half-timid 
smile, as if, in that case, she appealed to me for my protection on the 
road.” 

Mr. Slingsby now began to regard Jocket with considerably 
more toleration, and having contrived to throw the residuum 
of his gingerbread out of the window, and accidentally to drop 


the young gentleman himself into the horse trough at one of 


the stopping places, they all ‘* bowled along somone enough,” 
the pretty mamma so far letting him into her history by the way 
as to tell him she was hastening to meet her husband, Captain 
Thompson, and to show him the pledge of their affections, 
come into the world since his ship, the good brig Dolly, made 
her last clearance from Boston Bay. 


“Tt was twelve o'clock at night when the coach rattled in upon the 
pavements of Boston. Mrs. Thompson had expressed so much 
impatience during the last few miles, and scemed to shrink so sen- 
sitively from being left to herself in a strange city, that I offered my 
services till she should find herself in better hands, and, as a briefer 
way of disposing of her, had bribed the coachman who was in a hurry 
with the mail, to turn a little out of his way, and leave ber at her 
husband’s hotel. 

“We drew up with a prodigious clatter, accordingly, at the Marl- 
borough Hotel, where, no coach being expected, the boots and bar- 
keeper were not immediately forthcoming. After a rap ‘ to wake the 
dead,’ I set about assisting the impatient driver in getting off the 
lady’s trunks and boxes, and they stood in a large pyramid on the 
side-walk when the door was opened, A man inhis shirt, three parts 
asleep, held a flaring candle over his head, and looked through the 
half-opened door. 

“*IsCaptain Thompson up?’ I asked rather brusquely, irritated ut 
the sour visage of the bar-keeper. 

“Captain Thompson, Sir ?? 

“*Captain Thompson, Sir!’ I repeated my words with a voice 
that sent him three paces back into the hall. 

“No, Sir,’ he said at last, slipping one leg into his trousers, which 
had hitherto been under his arm. 

“*Then wake him immediately, and tell him Mis. Thompson ts 
arrived.’ Here’s a husband, thought I, as I heard something between 
8 sob and a complaint issue from the coach window at the bar-keeper's 
intelligence, To go to bed when he expected his wife and child, aad 
alter a three years’ separation ? 
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«Have you called the captain?’ IT asked, as I set master John upon 
the steps, and observed the man still standing with the candle in his 
hand and grinning from ear to ear, 

‘© *No, Sir,’ said the man. 

“*No! T thundered, ‘and what in the devil’s name is the reason ? 

“¢ Boots!’ he cried out, in reply, ‘show this gentleman “ forty-one.” 
Them may wake Captain Thompson as likes! / never heard of no 
Mrs. Thompson !’ 

* Rejecting an ungenerous suspicion that flashed across my mind, 
and informing the bar-keeper en passant, that he was a brute anda 
donkey, I sprang up the stair-case after the boy, and quite out of 
breath, arrived at a Jong gallery of bachelors’ rooms on the fifth floor, 
The boy pointed to a door at the end of the gallery, and. retreated to 
the bannisters as if to escape the blowing up ofa petard. 

“ Rat-a-tat-tat ! 

«©*¢Come in!’ thundered a voice like a hailing trumpet. 

Here follows one of the author’s pictures, which may be con- 
sidered a fair specimen of his power of mixing the ideal 
grotesque with the perfectly natural. His colours are laid on 
coarsely, but with rlemish effect. 

** | took the lamp from the boy, and opened the door, On a narrow 
bed, well tucked up, lay a most formidable-looking individual, with a 
face glowing with carbuneles, a pair of deep-set eyes inflamed and 
fiery, and hair and eyebrows of glaring red, mixed slightly with grey, 
while outside the bed lay a hairy arm, with a fist like the end of the 
club of Hercules. His head was tied loosely iu a black silk handker- 
chief, and on the light-stand stood a tumbler of brandy and water. 

** What do you want ?’ he thundered again, as [I stepped over the 
threshold and lifted iny hat, strack speechless for a moment with this 
unexpected apparition, 

_** Have I the pleasure,’ T asked in a hesitating voice, ‘ to address 
Captain Thompson ?’ 

** That's my name !’ 

“*Ah! then, captain, [ have the pleasure to inform you that 
Mrs. Thompson and little John are arrived. They are at the door 
ut this moment,’ 

* A change in the expression of Captain Thompson's face checked 
my information in the middle, and as [took a step backward, he raised 
himself on his elbow, and looked at me in a way that did not diminish 
my embarrassment, , 

“TH tell you what, Mr, Milk-and-water,’ said he, with an em- 
phasis on every word lke the descent of a sledge-hammer, cif you re 
hot out of this room in two seconds with your “ Mrs. Thompson and 
little John,” Pil stam you through that window, or the devil take me! 

“TL reflected as Ltook another step backward, that if T were thrown 
down to Mrs. Thompson from a fifth story window, [ should not be 10 
a state to render her the assistance she required ; and remarking with 
an ill-feigned gaiety to Captain Thompson, that so decided a measure 
would not be necessary, | backed expeditiously over the threshold. 
Ae | was closing his door, T heard the gulp of his brandy-and-water, 
— — tustant the empty glass whizzed past my retreating head, 

shattered to pieces ou the wall behind me. 
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“Peave the boots a cuff for an untimely roar of laughter as I 
reached the stair-case, and descended, very much discomfited and 
embarrassed to Mrs. Thompson. * © What todo? * ° The 
coachman began to swear and make demoustrations of leaving us iu 
the street, and it was necessary to decide. 

«Shove the baggage inside the coach,” Psaid at last,” and drive 
on. Don't be unhappy Mrs. Thompson! Jocket, stop crying, you 
villain! Pll see that you are comfortably disposed for the uight 
where the coach stops, Madam, and to-morrow Ell try a little reason 
with Captain Thompson.” 

The progress of the story is humourously managed, and the 
dénouement is a broad farce, 

We pulled up with a notre lke the discharge of a load of paving 
stones, and LE was about saying something both affectionate and con- 
solatory to my weeping charge, when a tall, handsome fellow, with a 
face as brown asa berry, sprang to the coach door and seized her in 
his arms! A shower of kisses and tender epithets left me not a 
moment in doubt. There was another Captain Thompson ! 

“He had not been able to get rooms at the Marlborough, as he 
had anticipated when he wrote, and presuming that the mail would 
come first to the Post Otice, he bad waited for her there. 

“As [was passing the Marlborough a week or two afterwards, I 
stopped to enquire about Captain Thompson,  F found he was an 
old West India Captain, who had lived there between bis cruises for 
twenty years, more or less, and had generally been supposed a bachelor. 
He had suddenly gone to sea, the landlord told me, smiling at the 
same time, as if thereby hung a tale if he chose to tell it. 

“* The fact is,’ said Boniface, when TI pushed him a little on the 
subject, ‘he was skeared off. 

«What scared him?’ Lasked very innocently. 

“* A wifeand child from some foreign port !’ he answered, laughing 
as if he would burst his waistband, and taking me into the back 
parlour to tell me the particulars.”’—vol. iii. p. 88, 


There are three tales called ‘Scenes of Fear,” quite in a 
different style to any we have quoted, but equally well told. 
An extract from one of them may be taken as a sample. 

“Tt was, as Twas saying, a night of wonderful beauty. [Twas 
watching a corpse. In that part of the United States the dead are 
never left alone till the earth is thrown upon them, and as a friend 
of the family, I had been called upon for this melancholy service on 
the night preceding the interment. It was a death which had left a 
family of broken hearts; for, beneath the sheet which sank so ap- 
pallingly to the outline of a human form, lay a wreck of beauty and 
sweetness, whose loss seemed to the survivors to have darkened the 
face ofthe earth. The etherial and touching loveliness of that dying 
girl, Whom T had known only a hopeless victim of consumption, 
‘priugs up in my memory even. yet, and mingles with every concep- 
on of female beauty | 

“ Two ladies, friends of the deceased were to share my vigils. | I 
knew them but slightly, and having read them to sleep an hour aftec 
midvight, | performed my half-hourly duty of entering the room 
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where the corpse lay, to look after the lights, and then strolled into 
the garden to enjoy the quiet of the summer night. The flowers were 
glittering in their pearl drops, and the air was breathless. 

* The sight of the long-shected corpse, the sudden flare of livhts, 
as the long snutts were removed trom the candles, the stillness of the 
close shuttered room, and my own predisposition to invest death with 
a supernatural interest, had raised my heart to my throat. 1 walked 
backwards and forwards in the gardeu-path ; and the black shadows 
beneath the lilacs, and even the glittering of the glow-worms within 
them, seemed weird and fearful. 

“The clock struck, and I re-entered. My companions still slept, 
and — passed on to the tuner chamber. I trimmed the lights, and 
stood and looked at the white heap lying so fearfully still within the 
shadow of the curtains; and my blood seemed to freeze. At the 
moment when I was turning away with a strong effort at a more com. 
posed feeling, a noise like a flutter of wings, followed by a rush anda 
sudden silence, struck on my startled ear, The street was as quiet 
as death, and the noise which was far too audible to be a deception 
of the fancy, had come from the side toward an uninhabited wing of 
the house—my heart stood still. Another instant, and the fire-screen 
was dashed down, and a white cat rushed past me, and with the speed 
of light sprang lke a hyena upon the corpse. The flight of a vampyre 
into the chamber would not have more curdled my veins. A convul- 
sive shudder ran cold over me, but, recovering my self-command, I 
rushed to the animal, (of whose horrible appetite for the flesh of the 
dead [ had read incredulously) and attempted to tear her frou the 
body. With her claws fixed in the breast, and a youl like the wail of an 
infernal spirit, she crouched fearlessly upon it, and the staius already 
upon the sheet convinced me that it would be inpossible to reuove her 
without shockingly disfiguring the corpse. IT seized her by the throat in 
the hope of choking her, but with the first pre-sure of iny fingers she 
flew into my face, and the infuriated animal seemed persuaded that it was 
a contest for life. Half-blinded by the fury of her attack, | loosed ler 
for a moment, and she immediately leaped again upon the corpse, 
and had covered her feet and face with blood before 1 could recover 
iny hold upon her. The body was no longer in a situation to be 
spared, and J seized her with a desperate grasp to draw her off ; but, 
to my horror, the half-covered and bloody corpse rose upright in 
her fangs, and, while I paused in fear, sat with drooping arms, and 
head fallea with ghastly helplessness over the shoulder. Years have 
not removed that fearful spectacle from my eyes. 

* The corpse sank back, and I succeeded in throtthug the monster, 
and threw her at last lifeless from the window. I then composed the 
disturbed limbs, laid the hair once more smoothly on the forehead, 
and, crossing the hands over the bosom, covered the violated remalus, 
and left them again to. their repose. My compamious, strangely 
enough, slept on, and | paced the garden walk alone, till the day, 
to my mexpressible relief, dawned over the mountains.”—vol, ii. p. 89 

We conclude our extracts with recret, for there is scarcely 4 
single story in the book undeserving of notice, and there are 
many passaces of equal beauty with those we have quoted. 
We have not even mentioned ** Edith Linsey.” vet it is, per 
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haps, the cleverest, certainly the most highly finished of them 


all. It should, however, be read entire. The conception (if 


awork of imagination) is very fine; the accurate perception 
and delineation of character, (if a portrait) equally fine. The 
leading idea is to show the influence of the physical state on 
the mind and affections. The heroine is unexpectedly restored 
to health and beauty, after years of apparently hopeless illness, 
and consequent extreme plainness, almost amounting to ugli- 
ness. The result is, her desertion of the man whom, in ber 
suffering, she had appeared to love, and who loved her devo- 
tedly. ‘The clear yet subtle touches by which her nature is 
shown to be at the same time highly intellectual, imaginative, 
aspiring, and intensely selfish, can ouly be appreciated by being 
read continuously ? and we destroy none of the pleasure of any 
readers by this notice, for the catastrophe is revealed from the 
beginning. We should like to see the converse of this story 
worked out by the hand of a master; the change of a cold, 
unsusceptible, unimpassioned being, into the opposites of all 
these conditions, by the conscious possession of a greater 
power to give happiness. It would be as true of the finer 
natures, whose love alone deserves its high name, as this is of 
the selfish; and the wish would still be, like Portia’s— 
“ For vou 

“ T would be trebled twenty times myself; 

‘¢ A thousand times more fair, ten thousand times 

“ More rich.” 

We take leave of Mr. Willis with feclings of gratitude for 
the pleasure which we have derived from the perusal of his 
highly interesting volumes, and with anticipations of future 
enjoyment from his writings. 

M. 
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CURSORY REMARKS ON PREJUDICE AND ON EDUCATION 
AS A CAUSE. 
(ContTINUED FROM LAST MONTH.) 


Win regard to. the clergy ;— this isan important, but most 
unpleasant part of the subject. It is difficult to write any 
comments which shall not be offensive to a very great number 
of persons, in whose consideration priests are so identified with 
the religion of which they are ministers, and the God they 
preach, that any disparagement of the order appears little less 
than blasphemous. But this is prejudice. It 1s very possible 
to think and write with severity against the priesthood as a 
body of men, without meaning the slightest disrespect to reli- 
ion in the abstract. Upon this principle, nothing in the fol- 
owing remarks must be considered as applying to the spirit of 
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religion; all discussion upon which, as stated in a noie at the 
commencement, is eschewed. 

The study of history, and the contemplation of things as 
they are, cannot fil to convince every candid mind of the truth 
of the following proposition -—No body of men, considered 
officially, and as a body, has been equally distinguished with 
the clergy for opposition to the progress of reason and philo- 
sophy ;—none, startling as it may sound, so completely the 
enemy of religion. The priests were the principal agents in 
effecting the crucifixion of Jesus Christ, and, from the period 
of that momentous event to the present time, the stoutest 
champions against innovation, the most resolute antagonists to 
all changes, moral, politieal, or scientific, have been furnished 
by the clergy. In the middle ages, the high and palmy days 
ofthe Roman Church, the priests appear in the character of 
monopolisers of learning, such as then existed, without an 
effort towards disseminating their knowledge to ameliorate the 
degraded and ignorant condition of the mass of mankind. On 
the contrary, their superior science was applied to the purposes 
of imposture and delusion.* We behold them the possessors 
of gigantic political power, and, by their spiritual and moral 
influence, wielding an engine of vast physical force in_ the 
blinded and ignorant warriors they contrive to enlist—wield- 
ing it to their own aggrandizement, and the maintenance of 
their own supremacy, a supremacy to be secured at any cost, 

no matter if the blood of millions, and the slavery and degra- 
dation of the whole human race. We behold them uniting 
with frantic itolerance to oppose, not alone heretical nqul- 
ries into theolovical Jcogmas, not alone attacks upon the power 
and sanctity of their order, bunt simple discoveries in physical 
science. Not only must man receive from them the articles of 
religious faith, and consign his soul to their keeping, not only 
must his conduct be regulated by their deerees on pain of tem- 
oo and eternal punishment, but intelligent beings must 

ikewise be contented with the parsimonious dole of know- 
ledge which they may think fit to mete out to ‘them. They 
must view nature only through the medium interposed by the 
clergy between the vision and the object,—their chymistry 
must be the chymistry of the priests, their astronomy cathered 
through a priestly telescope. Thought indeed is free, but woe 
to the sacrilegious one who shall dare to enlighten his fellow- 
creatures with the result of his speculations, should it disagree 
with what the infallibles have pronounced orthodox and certain. 

They settle that the world stands still. I mpious wretch! 

hast thou the temerity to doubt, and even to assert that it 


* ‘ . non’? * . = : ¥ 
The re ader is referred to Lord Bacon's work “Onthe ad yuncement of Learning, 


whe . ee ; . “em : 
Mh oo oe pail Sopher calmly examines and refutes the objections advanced by 
Wes Bnd POuUCINS aguinst Know ledge, 
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moves? Do they pronounce colour inherent in the object ! 
and shall any profane one dare suppose it to be but an appa- 
rition of the motion or alteration which the object worketh in 
the brain? Think but for a moment for an example of priestly 
opposition to science and philosophy, and the case of Galileo 
rises in the memory. The murder, too, of Peter Ramus 
during the massacre of St. Bartholomew's day is a crime just] 
to be charged against infuriate and priest-created bigotry. A 

riest-ridden populace is the most reckless and savage. But 
it is hateful to enumerate instances of the tyrannie eruelty of 
men whose professions are those of mercy and loving kindness, 
of oppression by the professors of meekuess and charity, and 
of conservation of ignorance by those from whom we should 
expect the amelioration of the human race.* ‘There is not a 
fact on the face of history more conspicuous than this—that no 
order of men has ever clung to the service of its caste, or has 
fulfilled its purposes, however desperate or infamously cruel 
they might be, with the same fiery and unflinching zeal as 
priests.” 

Such things have been: they are now amending. After 
centuries of slavish ignorance the mind of civilized man is 
rending indignantly asunder the cords bound round it by selfish 
and brutal despotism. The hair of Sampson is beginning to 
grow, and ere long, the might of human intellect: will assert 
itself, Still, the political and social influence of the elergy is 
great: it is interwoven with the constitution of governments, 
and clings with tenacity to the domestic hearths of families : 
it is embedded deeply in the fears, the superstitions, and pre- 
judices of men, and has even yet a strong hold on their affection 
and veneration. But it has lessened ; it will lessen still. 

Che acts of priests have not been represented with the view 
of showing that they proceeded from prejudice ; (though many 
individuals belonging to that order have, doubtless, honestly 
believed the — of which they formed a part to be neces- 
Sary, Just, and sacred : it would be absurd and unjust to suppose 


_* Vicesimus Knox, a learned and elegant writer, whose works evince a virtuous 
liberality of sentiment struggling with many educational and conventional preju- 
dices, whilst enumerating certain good qualities of divines, mentions, 1 think, their 
superior learning. Wonderful, indeed, would it have been, when, until compura- 
tively lately, education was principally confined to that body ; and when still gifted 
With extensive influence in all matters relating to the education of youth, it has the 
power of directing both the nature and manner of studies, if the clergy had not 
gained a reputation for erudition. But Dr. Knox, himself a scholar, and one of the 
best specimens of a Christian clergyman, must have confessed an equal number, at 
least, of learned men and philosophers to have arisen from the laity. Bacon, Locke, 
Newton, Milton, Raleigh, Hobbes, Gibbon, Porson! It would be difficult to eclipse 
the splendour of these names by any equal namber selected from the parsons. The 
church can, itis true, boast of many learned men, but it is equally true, that the 
pulpit displays of many more, are specimens of intense ignorance and stupidity. There 
6 still a sufficiency of Parson Trullibers. 


+ Howitt’s History of Priesteraft, p. 1), Ath edition. 
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the contrary.) No, simple prejudice supposes opinion sincere, 
at least, if without judgment; but the master motives of the 
intolerance which has pervaded the world, and held in chains 
the mind of man for ages, have not been so innocent as genuine, 
though mistaken, opinion. They have been selfishness, avarice, 
and the lust of power, which by artfully managing the passions, 
hopes, and fears of man, have bound the many slaves at the 
feet of the few. It is, therefore, a mistake to ascribe to pre- 
judice, actions which had their origin in policy and foresight. 
Hierarchies could not fail to perceive the diminution and prob- 
able downfall of their authority, as the consequence of an 
increase of knowledge, and the free exercise of rational dis- 
cussion. Therefore, their obvious course was to uphold the 
reign of ignorance, and place every obstacle in the way of 
intellectual improvement. For a long time their system was 
successful, but as the advances of education become too powerful 
to be positively stemmed, they direct its streams as far as pos- 
sible into channels of their own formation, and, under the 
specious term ‘‘ Orthodox,” endeavour to form the sentiments 
of men, and their style of thinking, upon models best suited 
to the continuance of their influence and authority. The term 
prejudice is, consequently, more applicable to those persons 
who, without interested motives to serve, suffer themselves and 
their opinions to be thus guided, and are zealots in support of 
their bondage,—who are willing to believe it impious to hazard 
a doubt or dare an inquiry into the pretensions of mortal men 
like themselves. There are millions of such persons, nume- 
rically formidable, though contemptible in intellectual strength, 
and, by blind faith and enthusiasm, they eminently assist the 
enemies of human kind in prolonging the duration of the most 
hurtful institutions by cusrom, and by readiness to appeal to 
arms in defence of them if necessary :—to fight, in fact, for 
the blessed privilege of being slaves, and blind, and ignorant. 

The priests form a kind of converse to Leonidas. He with 
a handful of brave men fought against countless legions for 
the dearest blessings of life :—they have placed themselves in 
a Thermopyle leading to a region which is the heritage of 
universal man, and desperately oppose the ingress of the rightful 
heirs of the soil. s ’ 

The above remarks will be stigmatised as revolutionary and 
profane. Be it so. Helvetius, Voltaire, Bolingbroke, and 
many others, have expressed similar opinions, and that we may 
not be accused of confining our authority to Heresiarchs, we 
will mention Howitt, and refer our mn, a to his history of 
Priesteraft if they wish briefly to learn how much of good 
has been created in the world by clerical means. And _ also 
that we may not be misunderstood, or misrepresented by pre- 
judice—that we may not be unjustly accused of libelling indi- 
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viduals under the pretence of denouncing a system, we cheer- 
fully add our mite to the deserved praise which has been 
bestowed upon the many learned and virtuous men who have 
adorned, and do adorn the clerical vocation. But they are 
men, not institutions—parts, not wholes ;—and, as diamonds 
might glitter upon a garment of coarse and unseemly manu- 
facture—as acriminal might possess some virtues, and still be 
a curse to society— as an upright judge might be the speaking 
trumpet of a vile and unjust law—so may a pernicious code or 
system receive a borrowed splendour from the name of its 
founder, the virtues of some of its administrators, or from 
some adventitious or partial good resulting from its exercise. 
Nothing is thereby proved in favour of its first principles. 
The excellence of a part is no proof of the excellence of a 
whole. A parish priest may be a blessing to his parishioners 
—he may be the father of & poor, the gentle and persuasive 
advocate of morality, the instructor of the ignorant—he may 
“feed the hungry and clothe the naked,”’—he may be all these; 
but it is the man who does well, not the system. The system, 
regardless whether he be fitted for the task or not, places the 
happiness of a number in the hands of an individual. — Itis the 
hazard of a gambler. 

In adverting to the long and continued domination of the 
aristocratic spirit over society, and the marvellous support of 
it by prejudice, there is great temptation to extend remarks 
beyond the limits that can possibly be allowed here; but the 
consideration, that people in general, of those classes most par- 
ticularly affected by its pernicious influence, are becoming 
alive to their wrongs, and daily less and less chary of attacking 
existing institutions, when their existence is demonstrably, or 
even hypothetically injurious to the well being of man, makes 
us feel less reluctant to dismiss the subject briefly. 

Surely, when we consider the progress of human intellect, 
or rather, the increase of its exercise, within the last few years, 
it 18 not unreasonable to suppose that such toys,—toys in 
intrinsic worth, and in appearance, but instruments of evil in 
effect,—that such baubles as coronets, stars, and garters, such 
honentities as titles,* will before very long be swept away,— 
that no great duration of time will elapse before a new meaning 
he assigned to the word ‘ honour,” more synonymous with 
virtue and personal merit than at present. 

In feudal times when the life and limb of the serf were at 
the disposal of his lord, when even burghers and townsmen 

* “Stuck o’er with titles, and adorned with strings ! 
Pope—Essay on Man, 
Again, in the same poem, 


‘* What can ennoble sots, or slaves, or cowards f 
Alas, not all the blood of allthe Howards, 
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were glad to avail themselves of the protection of some neigh- 
bouring powerful baron, when the middle classes had not 
acquired political consequence, nor, indeed, intelligence suff- 
cient to enable them to act as an estate of the realm: when 
law and moral obligation were weak, and physical strength the 
arbiter of right; when the darkest ignorance overspread the 
land, and superstition and dogmatism held reason and philo- 
sophy in fetters: in such iron times the sway of aristocracy 
cannot be marvelled at. But now, should it continue, it must 
be by miraculous interposition. 

It is strange that the following simple questions do not oceur 

to the advocates for hereditary nobility, though they are trite 
enough. How can the memory, which is an abstract of virtues 
or great deeds, be considered of superior social importance to 
the living incarnation of the same virtues, or the existing actor 
of similar deeds? Why is the descendant of a hero to take 
precedence of a living hero? or the great grandson of a former 
eminent statesman, without other pretensions, be of equal 
weight in the senate with the breathing man who is every day 
sate consummate skill and unshaken integrity in polities? 
iqually wise would it be, in a question of military tactics, to 
receive the opinion of a civil descendant of John, Duke of 
Marlborough, with equal deference to that of a veteran warrior; 
or to elect the lineal representative of Bacon, Newton, or 
Locke, the chief or umpire in a conclave of philosophers. 
Have men the power of transmitting their virtues or their 
talents with their blood? 

Whence do ancient families derive their titles, and con- 
sequence, their influence inthe senate, and standing in society ! 
From some virtue or talent, or achievement (real or suppo- 
sititions as may be) which earned a distinction for their ancestor 
in days of yore. Ergo, the present men of intellect, virtue, or 
heroism, whom they affect to consider their inferiors, are pre- 
cisely those persons who are, or ought according to aristocratic 
principles themselves, to be the stocks and roots of such 
families as they pride themselves on belonging to. And how 
is it then that the founder of a family is not equal to the 
descendant of one? Would not the original ancestor of an 
ancient family, if he could be raised from the tomb, be the 
equal of his present representatives, or does the consequence 
of a family increase with every generation? By pressing 
home these, and such like questions, you get the champions of 
aristocracy between the horns of a dilemma. Are not the 
paltry squabbles for precedence among the aristocracy them- 
selves—the disputes as to the comparative antiquity (!) of 
families —the jealousy with which a new title is regarded, sul- 
heient evidence of the absurdity of mere heraldic and genea- 
logical pretensions, and the vanity of all distinction save that 
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which has been fairly won by exalted personal merit? And 
‘n the latter case wliat need of a title? Do we need a finger- 
post to point to the sun? . 

In a democracy, the really eminent man cannot fail of 
receiving the deference which is his due, and how different is 
respect ‘spontaneously and cheerfully offered to the virtuous 
and wise, to the conventional and merely external symbols of 
reverence exacted by station. 

Let us enunciate one maxim, one which is no prejudice ; 
one which should be spoken and written, which should be 
graven on our hearths and altars, which should be the motto 
of our temples and market-places, which should be reiterated 
in every possible shape of publication until the heart of every 
breathing man shall confess that the words are the words of 
aLuianty trotH. Hear them, they are widely known, and 
shame they are not as widely responded to—‘‘ virtue Is THE 
oNLY NoBiLiry.* With this maxim let it be remembered that 
exalted virtue cannot co-exist with ignorance or decided 
intellectual inferiority. 

The foregoing maxim is indeed compulsorily admitted even 
by the “ orthodox.” Tory parsons, when in the pulpit, must 
preach anent the sublimity of virtue —must admit that her 
essence is purer than the essence of nobility, that vice tarnishes 
the lustre of a star, and even sullies the whiteness of the 
kingly ermine: they must admit these things or falsify their 
own tenets. But is not their definition of virtue contrary to 
the true one?—Yes. Is not slavish obedience one of the chief 
precepts they inculeate?—Yes. Do they not neutralize the 
whole effect of the doctrine that virtue is nobility, by exerting 
their whole power, both in and ex officio, for the maintenance 
and justification of a system which promotes the accident of 
litth above the dignity of intellectual and moral worth ?— 
They do.t dhe 

In a word,—kings, priests, and nobles, are joined in a 


* “ Nemo altero nobilior, nisi cui rectins ingenium, et artibus bonis aptius,”' 
, Seneca. 

t ‘ Virtue demands the active employment of an ardent mind in the promotion of 
the general good. No man can be eminently virtuous who is not accustomed to an 
extensive range of reflection. He must see all the benefits to arise from a disin- 
terested proceeding, and must understand the proper method of producing those 
benefits. Ignorance, the slothful habits and limited views of uncultivated life, have 
not in them more of true virtue, though they may be more harmless, than Juxury, 
Vanity, and extravagance.”— Godwin, Political Justice. 

+ “It is the characteristic of despotic power,” says Helvetius, “ to extinguish 
both genius and virtue.” ‘The power created by the junction of kings, priests, and 
lords, is despotic, whatever we may hear concerning the beauty of the English con- 
sOtution, and the just balance of democracy thrown into the scale by the House of 

onmons. The weight of democracy has certainly been increased by the operation 
of the Reform Act, to the great terror of the other branches of the “ constitution,” 
and it is to he hoped this is the omen of further increase. Still, the elements of 
English government are essentially aristocratic, and the repelling power is pointed 
gainst “genius and virtue.’ 
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tripartite league, offensive and defensive ; they see the expe- 
diency of maintaining it unbroken, for the downfall of one 
ally would be ominous of the speedy destruction of the others, 

It will very likely be said that we have in the preceding 
remarks assumed a postulate to which we have no right :—i, ¢, 
that the three establishments mentioned are supported hy 
prejudice, or, that they are rot founded in reason and the 
nature of things. But no; our assertion was, that the term 
posineics applied to those who Alind/ly supported those estab- 

ishments, without understanding their nature, or calmly 
calculating their effects. To athirm or deny upon any subject, 
or to fight for or against any cause we do not understand, and 
have not reasoned upon, is proof of prejudice. 

We have said that the attachment of the clergy, as a body, 
to establishments, and their opposition to innovation was not 
prejudice, but foresight. The same remark will apply to all 
persons who directly, or indirectly, by their own situation or 
by patronage, derive personal advantage froin the existing 
state of things. In these persons, or such of them as have not 
suthcient virtue to renounce Mammon for principle, expressed 
opinion is not the result of prejudice, but of self-interest and 
policy, combined perhaps in some of them with a share of real 
prejudice arising from education or circumstances. 

Prejudice and education mutually assist each other; the 
former directs the method of the latter, and the latter per- 
petuates the former. By the tenacious grasp with which 
individuals retain the principles of their education, and their 
pertinacious adherence to party, sectarian and party prejudices 
are fostered and continued. = When prejudices become 
strengthened by custom, and the example of the many; when 
they are unanimously accepted by large bodies of men, time 
and the increase of knowledge are the only means of eradi- 
eating them.+ 1 

Lord Bacon has, somewhat quaintly, but with admirable 
philosophy, designated prejudices idols ;* considering that as 
truth is the only legitimate object for the worship of the mind, 
any deviation from the standard thereof is, philosophically 
speaking, idolatry. 

These idols he divides into four classes, under the following 
appellations—Ist. the idola tribus; 2nd. the idola specus ; 
Srd. the tdola fori; and 4th. the ido/a theatri. 

Che first signities prejudices to which every mind is more of 
less obnoxious; such as the proneness of men to be guided too 


ews . P ones 
r Comme chaque homme s‘abandonne 4 une foule de prejugés, chaque associae 
_ Thommes doit aussi en amasser.”—Encyclopédie—.Art. Prejugés. 
Les prejugés d’un peuple doivent done étre plus forts et plus constans que 
ceux d'un corps particulier.” —J6, 


} Fide Novwn Organum, 
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much by authority in their opinions ; reasoning from too slight 
analogy, thus attempting to measure things less known by the 
standard of others more familiar; the endeavour to apply 
invention to purposes to which it is unequal; falling into one 
extreme when avoiding the other; the perversion of judgment 
by affection and passion ; in fine the intermixture of se/f with 
the nature of things perceived. 

By the second class, or, idola specus, ave signified those 
prejudices which arise from the peculiarities of individuals, 
not the constitution of human nature in general. The human 
mind is supposed to be like a cave, refracting, according to its 
formation, the rays of light, and imparting to objects colours 
and forms different from reality. Therefore, to prejudices 
arising from education, partiality for a certain profession, 
course of reading, or from the peculiar character of the 
individual, and his manner of receiving impressions, Lord 
Bacon gives the name of ¢dola specius.* 

The third division, the tdola fori, consists of prejudices 
arising from the imperfections and abuse of language. They 
receive their name ‘idols of the market” on account of the 
commerce or dealings men have with each other and their 
association by discourse. 

The fourth, the tdola theatri, signifies the prejudices which 
have got into the human mind from the different tenets of 
philosophers, and the perverted laws of demonstration. ‘* These,” 
says Lord Bacon, “‘ we denominate idols of the theatre; because 
all the philosophies that have been hitherto invented or 
received are but as so many stage plays, written or acted, as 
having shown nothing but fictitious and theatrical worlds. 
Nor is this said only of the ancient or present sects or philo- 
sophies, for numberless other fables of the like kind may be 
still invented and dressed up, since quite different errors will 
proceed from almost the same common causes. Nor again do 
we mean it only of general philosophies, but likewise of numer- 
ous principles and axioms of the sciences, which have prevailed 
through tradition, belief, and neglect.” 
| History, and daily commerce with mankind, present to us 
mnumerable illustrations of prejudices as classified by the 
great Philosopher of Facts. Not only the turbulent sea of 


* “A certain complexion of understanding may dispose a man to one system of 
Spmions more than to another, and, on the other hand, a system of opinions fixed in 
the mind by education, or otherwise gives the complexion to the understanding 
which is sited to them.’?—Reid—On the Intellectual Powers— Essay VI. 

+ The words of Lord Bacon in the original are these, ‘‘Credunt enim bhomines 
rauonem suam verbis imperare. Sed fit etiam ut verba vim suam super Intellectum 
retorqueant et reflectant.”” (Nov. Org. Aphor. LIX.)—The reader is also referred to 
Some observations on this subject by Dr. Reid, in the fourth of his Essays on the 
Intellectual Powers, chap. L., in which he calls attention to the fact that, ‘in innu- 
merable disputes, men do not really differ in their opinions, but in the way of 
expressing them,” It is almost unnecessary to mention Locke om the abuse of words. 
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politics but the calm walks of domestic life are invaded py 
prejudice :—not only religion and ethics, but literature and 
science are rife with its influence. It is the most formidable 
barrier to the progress of philosophy,—the darkest, densest 
cloud to be penetrated by the beams of reason. If it be eon- 
sidered sometimes to act advantageously as a tie connecting 
man with a few obvious duties, it is, on the other hand, the 
iron chain which binds the soul to error. We see absurd cus- 
toms continued, unjust opinions formed, bitter hate excited, 
eruel and blood-thirsty deeds committed :—the root and cause 
of all, this tyrant of the mind. Sons have been cast off and 
rendered aliens from their homes, because they could not con- 
scientiously subscribe to their father’s religion, their father's 
men Simple difference of opinion has caused disunion 
vetween husbands and wives, and rended asunder the firmest 
friendships. Brother has encountered brother in the deadly 
strife of civil war, and the unnatural encounter has been called 
patriotism! Behold the slaughter of Bartholomew's day; 
the massacres, tortures, and persecutions of every kind, sus- 
tained by the unfortunate Jews; the bloody deaths of martyrs 
for all religions, the horrors of the Inquisition! What is the 
‘ause of this terrible catalogue of human evils! Fanaticism. 
And what is fanaticism but blind and infuriate prejidice ? 

Who, with the direful effects of Prejudice before his eyes, 
will deny that it is essential to the well-being and happiness of 
mankind it be diminished?—who, but the enemies of their 
species—vampyres, who feed upon human intellect, human 
labour, and whose existence depends upon the continued torpor 
of their prey.* But the victim is arousing, and, though weak 
and numbed, his strength will come, and then woe unto the 
oppressor ! : 

The best method of subduing those prejudices which clog 
the fine mechanism of the mind, and mar its operation, is to 
think deep/y—to accustom the understanding early to enlarged 
objects of contemplation, to penetrate into first principles, to 
argue with ourselves, to build hypotheses and test them by 
reason. Insuch a track it is the duty of a preceptor to conduct 


“ “Those gilded flies 
That, basking in the sunshine of a court 
Fatten on its corruption—what are they? 
The drones of the community ; they feed 
On the mechanic's labour: the starved hind 
For them compels the stubborn glebe to yield 
Jts unshared harvests; and yon squalid form, 
Leaner than fleshless misery, that wastes 
A sunless life in the unwholesome mine, 
Drags out in labour a protracted death 
Te glut their grandeur ;—many faint with toil, 
That few may know the cares and woe of sloth.” 
Shelley — Queen Mab, 
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the pupil, if he wish to develope properly the intellectual facul- 
ties, and worthily to fulfil his important and responsible duties, 
Pour not knowledge into the soul as a dry catalogue of facts 
merely, but as stores for the understanding to work upon. 
Take history for example, which, involving as it does the most 
profound philosophy, the vastest field for speculation, is yet, in 
common systems of education, made a mere matter of memory. 
A boy is taught that Agesilaus was king of Sparta, that 
Themistocles did so and so, and that Charles the First was 
“ martyred,” kc. Ue knows a certain number of facts, ean 
readily answer certain questions, and is consequently set down 
as versed in history! But is he taught to think on events, or 
to analyze characters? No. He knows, at least he has been 
told and believes, that such an one was a hero, and another a 
villain, In languages it is the same. A young man can talk 
learnedly on the Greek roots, is versed in the dialects, and so 
forsooth he is accounted a Grecian! But he may also know 
Hebrew, and Latin, and German, and French, and Spanish, 
with Gaelic and Hindostanee if he please—he may be a walking 
polyglott, and withal if he do not consider the acquisition of 
those tongues as means and not an end, as keys to unlock the 
treasuries of wisdom and learning, and not the treasuries them- 
selves, he will remain a dunce or dull pedant to the end of the 
chapter, and not worth a tithe of the man who only knows his 
vernacular, but thinks, 

The lessons of reflection which should be instilled into a 
child are not book and slate tasks, to be conned while cramped 
over a deal desk, but might be made his delight and recreation 
while walking in the fields; aye, while playing at trap ball. 
No pomposity of diction, no ‘ull didactie formality should dis- 
gust him with your instruction, and cause him to wish fora 
speedy release. Engage his attention, dferest him, and the 
more you make him laugh the better. A boy will remember 
that which he has a hearty laugh over as well as we retain the 
recollection of matters which have engaged our fixed and 
severe attention. 

The habits of thinking aequired by the boy will in all prob- 
ability be continued by the man. It having been made a 
rineiple in his education that reason should precede decision, 
ie will in after life be cautious of receiving his opinions upon 
authority merely because they are presented to him as orthodox 
by the sect or party with whom circumstances have thrown 
him into connexion. True, it is unnecessary to call up deep 
reflection to our aid upon every trifling occasion, or submit 
every insignificant proposition to the severe test of analysis. 
It is impossible to regulate all modes of thinking and action 
by rule and square, with mathematical precision, and useless 
and absurd, were it possible. We have two kinds of judgment 
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the intuitive and the discursive. By the former we perceive 
and accept the obvious, but the agency of the latter becomes 
necessary when there is a shadow for a doubt to lurk in. The 
fault is that foo much is considered as obvious—too much 
taken for granted on the authority of antiquity,* custom, or 
high names. Some dullards may be willing to be thought for, 
upon every subject, and fall Janguidly into a quietism which is 
a stigma on their own intellect, whilst others may be the 
fanatical champions of the idols of their own prepossessions 
and affections; but no man of sound understanding and aetive 
mind will rest contented under the notion of being prejudiced 
—of being the mere vessel passively retaining whatever has 
been introduced. He will inquire, he will meditate, he will 
discuss, he will infer—he will decide for himself. Who ean 
contemplate his material organization—itself a world of 
marvels — feel that system pervaded by an_ essence still 
more wondrous, an essence he believes immortal, and 
not pant to bring its varied and glorious powers into 
their noblest action? Who can feel within himself the 
lightning rapidity of Thought, the mysterious agency of 
Will, the subtle magnetism of Sympathy, the electric play of 
Passion —the whole Soul bounding as if in disdain of its 
‘* dull prison-house of clay,—and yet be content to plod 
sluggishly on, guided by just so much of intelligence as is sufh- 
cient to impel the animal, — the slave either of stubborn 
prejudice or of tame and sickly acquiescence? Who can view 
the mighty achievements of human intellect, and not cultivate 
hisown?) That more men do not nourish a noble emulation 
to free their minds from ‘the shackles which in their youth 
had been imposed upon them,” and feel an intellectual con- 
fidence, is to be attributed to educational dogmatism, to 
indolence of mind, and proneness to imitation. Let that 
dogmatisin be pared away, and reflection and reason sub- 
stituted. If by this improvement in the spirit of education 
we cannot make a nation of philosophers, we can at least 
incaleulably increase the number of thinkers. 
[tis not for us to enter here upon the vast and interesting 
subject of the perfectibility of man, whether it be a hypothesis 
grounded upon sober reason, or but a glorious vision of phi- 
losophy. Be that as it may; or be it, as some have imagined, 
that there have been things greater than things that are—that 
a more subtle Chymistry, a higher and more refined Ontology, 
amore perfect Beauty, a race of beings gifted with a diviner 
Intelligence, have been swept away from the earth—that the 
Present is a poor and feeble resemblance of the great arche- 
* * Let us look back that we may profit by the experience of mankind, but let us 


rw look back as if the wisdom of our ancestors was such as to leave no room for 
ature improvement.” —Godwin—Politioul Justice. 
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type of the Past ;—be all these things how ye will; but who 
that has thought on Europe emerging from the thick darkness 
of the middle ages—traced the progress of philosophy, and the 
arts and sciences,—seen the wisdom of the ancients yield to 
the wisdom of these later times—who has with wonder and 
awe beheld the Discovery of a World,—who has seen colonies 
deemed insignificant throw off the yoke of despotism, trample 
the banners of their tyrants in the dust, and presently erect 
themselves into a nation promising to be the first on the globe, 
—who that has thought on these things will dare to deny the 
Procression oF Man, whether the result shall be perfection 
or not? 

A Sun is rising: its effulgence is spreading abroad, dispersing 
the mists of prejudice and superstition. It is the Sun or 
Reason. The friends of man hail its glorious advent with 
hymns of gladness, while the enemies and oppressors of their 


race cower before its lustre with horror and ismay.* 
Calvs, 





THE PAINTER OF GHENT. 
A PLAY IN ONE ACT, BY DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


To suppose that a gentleman who has had so much practice in 
dramatic writing as Mr. Jerrold, that practice including a 
knowledge of theatres and the public, with considerable expe- 
rience of the points and effects produced by his own plays upon 
the stage, should have written a piece like the present without 
very well knowing what he was about, would be ridiculous. 
What we mean to say is, that in the production of this play 
he has consciously and heroically placed himself in direct 
opposition to the gross torrent of the time, in defiance of all 
the vulgar mummeries, illiterate managers,and perverted public 
taste in all its diseased forms, which, like the disgusting pageant 
of a night-mare dream, came shoaling onward with all the 
blind impulse of a disordered mind. He has produced a play 
containing little or no action; assisted by no fine scenery, 
dresses, decorations, music, singing, dancing, or comic cha- 
racter. With Grecian simplicity of construetion, the play 

ing in one act, having mA one scene, and seven persons : 
he has depended entirely on the effect of genuine passion and 


* Inthe fear of exc eeding reasonable limits we have omitted the consideration of 
feveral important matte: $, fairly coming under the head of prejudice, such as flogging 
and fagging at public schools - and particularly the grant of degrees at Universities 
to noblemen in right of their rank, &c. ; together with others of a more ludicrous 
nature, such as the resolute adherence of bishops and parsons to their wigs’ These 
may perhaps be made the topics of a (uture paper. 
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refined poetry. He has not been disappointed in the result, 
The ‘ Painter of Ghent’ has found a ‘ fit audience,’ and consider. 
ing the solitary nobleness of the attempt, at such a time, it has 
found a more numerous one than any writer so well versed in 
the state of affuirs at present as Mr. Jerrold, could fairly have 
anticipated. The silent and almost breathless attention with 
which the audience listened to this play, and the continued 
plaudits they bestowed, together with the recent reception of 
the tragedy of ‘ Ion,’ go far to prove the real taste of the public, 
when ‘ given a chance’ of showing it. 

We have stated that the play is im one act ; our extracts must 
consequently be few and brief. Every real lover of true 
dramatic beauty should purchase the work, the expense of 
which does not exceed that of their weekly newspaper. 

The following conversation takes place between Roderick 
the Painter, and Ichabod, a Jew to whom the former had sold 
many of his works years ago, but who does not recollect his 
face, furrowed deep with time, but deeper with sorrow, and 
changed yet more perhaps by intervals of vision-seeing madness, 


[chab. It is the picture, sir—ts’t not ? 

Roder. It is. 

Ichab. A noble thing, sir—a wondrous thing! I have not eyes to see 
it now—but it is here, sir, here—a piece of very light. 

Roder. You knew the painter ? 

Ichab. 1 was his first patron. He would have perished—starved with 
his wife and children, but that I spared him something, something for— 

Roder, The noble things—the wondrous things he wrought ! 

Ichab, He had made an unthrifty match with a poor, pretty face, and 
his rich father—so I gathered—thrust him pennyless abroad. 

Roder. And then, it seems, he turned accomplishment to bread—to 
daily food for wife and babes? You were a patron—he became 
drudge. 

Ichab. By Aaron's beard, I swear I was his friend—his first friend ; 
took all he did, sir, good and bad—aye, risked my sure gold upon 4 
nameless hand. 

Roder. And found he no other help? Were you alone in this good 
work ? 

; Ichab. In time, other dealers flocked about him—would have bought 
him from me; but then, sir, I raised and raised my price, and he was 
faithful to an early friend. That picture—'twas I think the last he sold 
me,—it was the last—the price I paid confirms it: aye, fifty golden 
pieces. 

Roder. Thy memory is worn—think again—not fifty ? ' 

Ichab. Sure I am ‘twas tifty—sure, as if now I chinked the pieces in 
my hand. F 

Roder. How old art thou, Ichabod ? ad 

Ichab. Seventy-five, a month and odd three davs. 

Roder. And every day narrows the little, little space between thee and 
ma grere--and every night thou layest thy dry bones in thy bed, a 

ei mayest fear that ere the next sun set, a churchyard clay shall ho 
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them! Thy beard is white—thy limbs unstrung—thy blood jellied—and 
thine eveballs quenched. Old man, death is aiming at thee. 

Ichab. Amen! T await the stroke. 

Roder. What! with a lie upon thy hp ?— 


Ichab. Master !— 
Roder. A trading lie, when worms are waiting thee? Ichabod, believe 


it—an old man’s face, though seamed and stained with years, should 


beam with coming glory ! 

It will be perceived that the greater portion of the foregoing 
extract, though in the form of prose, is not only poetry in 
spirit, but is actually written in irrecular blank verse. 

Roderick makes himself known to the Jew, anda deeply 
pathetic scene ensues, 

Roder, With drowning eyes, and burning hand—for death again was 
at my hearth—I laboured at my balf-completed work. 


Ichab. Vhou! 


Roder. 1 tell you, for one whole day I wrestled with my heart ; and 
that picture—the semblance of my last living babe—TI sold to buy a coffin 
for the dead. 

Ichab. And thou didst not tell me this ? 

Roder. Thou didst not know my wretehedness. 

Ichab. But hadst thou told— 

Roder, ‘Told! When swelling affluence doth blink its horay eyes, 
think you the pride of poverty can tind a tongue? I laid my little one 
in yonder earth, and turned my back upon your city. 

Ichab. And I was then a father! And still I chaffered—still, with 
the hardness of old Egypt, tasked you for scanty bread. Well, T have 
been—am scourged for it. Reuben !—my murdered Reuben ! 

lchabod here gives an account of the murder of his son in 
terms of utter agony, concluding with, 

‘They brought my boy to my dark house. 1 saw the wound— 
I have seen nothing clearly since. 

_ But finely as all the account of the murder of Ichabod’s son 
is wrought up, it is not necessary to the main story, and conse- 
quently interferes with the unity of action which im so short a 
piece, ought we think to have been strictly preserved. It is 
probable that the author contemplated a second act when he 
commenced writing this piece, but suffered the episode to 
remain after he had altered his plan, for the sake of the genuine 
dramatic poetry it contained. Be this as it may, we rejoice 
that it was not lost. We see no other fault worth naming in 
the play, and this fault is full of merit in itself, and of a kind 
that few critics have got ‘stuff enough’ in them to make. As 
to the remarks made about the ‘Painter of Ghent’ by the 
literateurs of the day, Mr. Jerrold has not only to attribute the 
attacks to natural incompetence, but in a great measure to the 
perverted cravings and meretricious taste, with which our ‘ great 
patentees’ have innoculated their gold-spectacled understandings. 
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LETTERS OF A CONSERVATIVE ON THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 


BY WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 


Tue Eeclesiastical Reform Commission continues to make 
reports. A third has recently been published in the news- 
papers. Each of the last two is occupied, to a considerable 
extent, with alterations of the recommendations contained in 
that which preceded. Now, a parish is to be aflixed to one 
diocese, and now to another. In one report, Bristol and Bath 
are to be amalgamated under the same mitre ; and in the next 
report it is between Gloucester and Bristol that the hyposta- 
tical union is to be formed. It is vexatious to see such names 
as those of Lord Melbourne, the Lord Chaneellor, Sir John 
Hobhouse, and some of their colleagues gibbetted at the 
bottom of these documents in company with Cayr; and Epor, 
which are only in their proper places. The two principal points 
in which the reports agree are, first, the marvellous self- 
denying ordinance by which the three highest prelates of the 
reformed church will in future be put in a condition of volun- 
tary poverty which will only leave each of them considerably 
richer than His Holiness, the Pope; and secondly, the eree- 
tion of two new bishopries (to replace the consolidated mitres) 
which are to be located at Manchester and Ripon. Here, then, 
will be an actual and very considerable extension of the Church 
Establishment ; not in its utility, but in its temporal position 
and political influence; that is to say, an aggravation of the 
existing mischief. For let the reader observe that the sup- 
pressed bishopric (that of Bristol at least) is merely the erec- 
tion of Episcopal duplicity. There will be two Chapters, just 
as if the two sees remained separate ; and a new palace is to 
be built at Bristol for the occasional residence and solace of 
the Bishop of Gloucester. — Verily the commissioners are rare 
reformers. And do they expect thus to throw dust in the 
eyes of the people?) We cannot afford them that comfortable 
smile in their sleeves of lawn. They are far beyond the limits 
to which cajolery ean go in these times. The people will look 
toother quarters for reports on Ecelesiastical Reform. Wade, 
the editor of the Black Book, is himself ‘a commission’ on these 
matters. His reports have something in them. They are well 
worth a reference by those who desire to get at facts and cal- 
culations. His statements on all subjects were carefully 
made ; and many of them have been remarkably verified by 
oficial documents since their publication. The Dissenters too, 
occasionally report on the state of the Church. They go con- 
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siderably beyond Cant and Co.; and are disposed towards a 
reformation of the species called ‘ root-and-branch,” From 
Ireland also there frequently arrive reports; sometimes of 
jistols and blunderbusses ; but all showing that the Commis- 
sion is sadly behind in its propositions. They must amend 
their motion or there will be a collision between them and the 
Committee of Seven Millions which is now sitting, or standing 
rather, and seems likely to meet from day to day for the 
dispatch of business. We have before us a report from a dif: 
ferent authority. Mr. Landor is well known as an author of 
no mean or vulgar repute. The heads of the church will not 
care about that. But he has other qualifications which are 
more to the purpose, and which may be recognized as claims 
even upon Episcopal attention. The rogue knows where his 
strength lies. He says nothing about his ‘* Imaginary 
Dialogues”, nothing about the ‘* Examination of William 
Shakspeare ;” nothing touching ‘* Pericles and Aspasia -” these 
would give no weight with Bishops; they are not Samson's 
hair; but thus it is that he speaks ad ren. 
LETTER III. 

“Whatever I possess in the world arises from landed property, and 
that entailed. My prejudices and interests might, therefore, be supposed 
to lean, however softly, on the side of Aristocracy. | had three church. 
livings in my gift, one very considerable, (about a thousand a-year,) 
two smaller, which are still in my gift. It may therefore be conceived 
that I am not quite indifferent to what may befal the church. These 
things it is requisite to mention, now I deem it proper to appear, not 
generically as a Conservative, but personally.” 

Is not this a good letter of introduction to bear in one hand, 
while the other rings at the gate of Lambeth Palace? Are not 
these fair credentials to present to his Grace’s chaplain? Well, 
then; let us hear nothing about ragged radicals, and deistical 
Dissenters, and plundering Papists. A Conservative land- 
holder, who is the patron of three livings, one of them worth a 
thousand a year, must have some reason in what he says. He 
has read the Commissioner's reports too 5 at least the first and 
second ; the Commissioners should have returned the compli- 
ment to his Letters before they brought out the last. Hear 
what he says of the self-denying ordinance. 

LETTER IV 

“My resolution was taken to collect, to continue, to revise, and to 
pub ish, these observations, when I saw the Second Report of the c- 
clesiastical Commissioners for the Reform of the Church. Nothing 
more illusory, or more impudent, was ever laid before Parliament. 

“ Isit possible that the A rchbishop of Canterbury and the Bisho o 
London can recommend so trifling a defalcation of their revenues, as 
{wo thousand pounds from s venteen thousand in the one case, and from 
iwelve thousand two hundred in the other...even supposing that, by 
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contingencies, their benefices never rise higher? Is the Archbishop 
unaware that Drake, Blake, Marlborough, Wolfe, Nelson, Wellington, 
all united, did not share among them in the course of their victories, 
victories that have saved their country aud many others from slavery 
and ruin, two-thirds of this stipend? Is the Archbishop ignorant that 
the Pope him elf, whose power rests upon splendour, cannot command 
for private purposes fifteen thousand pounds a-year? Will the people 
of England see with calmness, with forbearance, with endurance, this 
sacrilegious rapacity? Is there uo danger that they may break the 
claw they cannot pare, and suffocate the maw they cannot satisfy ? 
And we are told, forsooth, that the dignitaries of the Church are ready 
to make sacrifices! ‘This is the language; yes, to make sacrifices! 
Gold then is the sacred thing! And what are they ready to give up? 
That only which they never can spend decorously, and which wasn. 
trusted to them as administrators, not as owners. Even of this, how 
small is the portion they are willing to surrender! There are por 
tions of the British empire, where three hundred clergymen professing, 
and indefatigably teaching, the same faith as the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and bishop of London, do not share among them, with equal 
abilities, equal virtues, so large a sum of money as these two prelates.” 


With all Mr. Landor’s orthodox claims, we are not sure that 
ihe Bishops will think he stands the application of the old 
Orthodox test ** le vrai -Amphitryon est ou on dine.” He bears 
hard upon the “ faring sumptuously every day ” notwithstand- 
ing there is Seripture precedent for it. Moreover he rather 
inhumanly scoffs at the privations he would inflict. 

“To return to the question of reducing the ecclesiastical salaries. 

“Tt is but fair to record the strongest arguments and most impressive 
appeal on the other side: and this I shall attempt to do, by recollecting 
the words as they were spoken. 

“ A lady in the country was turning over the dried roses in her dragon 
jar, when her own maid entered the room, with a salt-cellar in one 
hand and a teacupful of cloves in the other, to ensure the preservation of 
the floral mummy. ‘This dialogue ensued. 

“« Well, ma’am! true enough it is, that my lord bishop is to be put 
upon board-wages. He will have in future but a hundred pounds 
a-wonth, which God knows, is only twenty-five a-week. There ate 
some of their own cloth (shame upon ’em!) who have no bowels for the 
bishops. One, and be was old enough to know better, said on the 
eccasion. 

“© Nepen ye ars hie nce if nil] appear far sirangeer, that a reduction fo 
such a sum should have heen considered as a hardship, when my lords 
fell us that th clergy in Ireland are dying of hunger, and even obliged 
fo water the garden. 

“ ‘He went on, ma'am, worse than that: he said, 

“* Of what service are deans, canons. prebendarves, and precentors ? 
The Church of England is composed of bishop, priest, and deacon. 

“« T think, ma’am, he counted wrong: there is clerk, sexton, a 
ringers. We could not do without them: I know nothing about those 
others; we have done without ‘hem pretty well, in these parts; and 
belike they may do as well in others, But to strip a bishop! There will 
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be nothing in bis noble park but nasty bulls and cows. Cook says his 
haunches ure the finest she ever laid hand upon. ‘Twelve hundred a-year 
indeed! Why, ma‘am, what with poor, and gamekeeper, and school, and 
hot-house, | should not wonder if we spend all that here at the Hall. 
And my lord bishop has four houses to keep up. There is palace, there 
js London-house, there is Parliament-house, there is Opera-house for the 
ladies, No, it can’t be done, ma’am, nohow ; and those who say it can, 
must be wild, little better than quakers and radicals. Lord help ‘em! 
they don’t know how money goes. Ma'am, they begin with the bishops ; 
when they have plucked them, they will pluck us. I should like to 
know where is the end on't.’ ”’ 

“*We can stop ‘em, Midford, we can stop ’em, take my word for 
it, be they ever so wilful.’ 

“€] don’t know, ma’am. My lord bishop told ’squire Eaglethorpe 
he wished he, being a country gentleman, a county member, would 
make a motive about it. ’Squire said, 

«¢ My lord bishop, they are a kennel of wiry-haired hardbitten curs: 
I have no mind to meddle or make with ’em, 

“¢ Then, said his lordship, you will see your organ sent to the ale 
house; and your servants will have to sing hymns for it, like the West- 
phatians. 

“*We are next parish, ma’am. Cook, housekceper, Bess Cocker. 
mouth! sing in church! and hymns too! Well, as I hope to be saved, 
that is funny! Why, they have nota couple of teeth, dogs or double, 
between all three! Lord J...s8! Task pardon !”’ 


The author’s antique studies have made him a ready hand at 
Apologues. He makes the beasts speak as well ‘as ASsop. 
And he combines this faculty with the modern acquirements of 
a police-othice reporter. The narrative concerning the Rev. 
Barnard Bray is worth much above a penny aline. — 

In a more serious tone he accuses our very, very Protestant 
Chureh of symbolizing with Popery in its most exceptionable 
dogma. . 


LETTER XXXVII, 


“When I attempt to bring back to my memory all I believe T may 
recollect of human institutions, I stand in doubt, I turn round, I ask 
any one who seems to know better than I do, whether there is one, 
among them all, which has required no improvement, no reformation, 
nO revision, in three whole centuries. 

* Nations are grown conciliating, perhaps indifferent, i regard to 
tenets which formerly divided the christian world, and left scarcely 
any christianity in it. There is, however, one against which the 
protestants are setting their faces. 

“To take advantage not merely of God's bounty in his earth's 
fertility, but to be a tracker and a pricker to every quiet nook, every 
snug form in the whole country ; to profit by every invention, every 
scheme for agricultural improvement, every expenditure that frugality 
and pradence shall have hazarded ; to seize a tenth of herbs and fruits, 
Uncultivated and unknown by the nation, in those ayes when a more 
Patriarchal priesthood watched over the labours of the farmer, aud 
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oftener relieved them than decimated the produce; to seize upon 
these things, and more, sometimes with arms, sometimes with laws 


that suck out all the blood that arms have not spilt—this now really, 
in theological language, is most damnable transubstantiation,” 


The chief defect of these letters is, that, although the writer has 
thrown out sundry hints upon the subject, he has not very dis- 
tinetly set forth the nature and extent ‘of the ecclesiastical 
reform which he desiderates. He does indeed say in one place 
‘* Divorce the Church and State; divorce them ; and the one 
will neither be shrew nor strumpet; the other neither bully 
nor cutpurse;” and we cannot say but what this is tolerably 
plain. Only the question of dowry or maintenance naturally 
arises in such eases. If the Church is to be left to her own 
proper resources, what business have we, mye as members of 
the community, to discuss the amount of Bishop's salaries? 
Let those who volunts rily pay them, see to that. But if the 
Clerical Corporation is to retain the national funds, we do not 
‘all that a divorce ; it is at most only a separation from bed 
and board, the people still having to pay the piper without 
partaking. The plain fact is, that what is called church pro- 
erty is really the nation’s Education Fund ; which is pocketed 
* those who neither do the work, nor allow others to do it, 
and who should be paid off forthwith that we may have eth- 
cient instructors in real knowledge for the entire ‘population. 
Mr. Landor has the right notion, but he does not stick to it. 
Ile says ‘* the whole service of the Church is edueation ;” (he 
should rather have said, education is the whole service of the 
Chureh ;) ** and surely as much of the matter is to be taught in 
schools as in Churehes. If not, why does not the parson 
teach as often as the schoolmaster? The time will come whe n 
every church in the world will be a school-room. (p. 2.) 
Heavens speed the time, and let all people say, amen ! This j is 
the only Chureh reform that is worth a farthing rushlight. To 
reduce salaries, and brush up the parsons to visit the poor, and 
make them talk Welch, in Wales, is neither conservation nor 
spe page: but only miserable patchwork. We hope Mr. 
Landor will give over these petty pickings, anc fairly work out 
his own plan and principle, as implied in the last quoted 


allusion. 
I’. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 
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A Dissertation, Practical and Conciliatory. 
By Daniel Chapman. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co.; 
J. Y. Knight, Leeds. 1836. 


Ir it be a pity that some people should ever have been born, 
it would have been an equal blessing if some authors had never 
rinted. The intention of the ‘ Daniel” of this work is 
announced to be as follows :—‘‘To define, illustrate, and 
reconcile with each other, the following three classes of objects ; 
1. Philosophy and Theology. 2. Politics and Religion. 
3. Private Opinion and Ecclesiastical Communion.” — His 
mode of accomplishing his intention may also be divided into 
three classes. 1. A series of axioms which may generally be 
characterized as mere truisms. 2. Assertions boldly made, 
but always questionable, and frequently false. 3. Principles 
dogmatically announced ; sometimes true, sometimes doubtful, 
often pernicious, but never original. 

When we read, for instance, that ‘all virtue is beneficial, 
all vice injurious,” (p. 60); that ‘ truth is truth eternally and 
unalterably,” (p. 181); that ‘the grand essentials of human 
excellence are these: to do every thing that ought to be done, 
and to do it at its proper time and in its proper manner,” 
‘P 162); we can only say, very true; but we think we knew 
all that before. When, however, we are told that ‘evils have 
all originated in the depravity of human nature,” (p. 66); and 
that “the formation of our private opimions is subject to our 
own control,” (p. 165); we begin to question and to differ. But 
when we find it boldly asserted, that ‘‘ atheism stigmatizes 
virtue as a species of contemptible weakness, designates vice 
the noblest assertion of natural freedom,” (p. 9); that ‘* infidelity 
sacrifices at the shrine of human reason, the infallibility, the 
sng of Deity himself,” (p. 13); 1 might be just as easy to 
show that these declarations are false. However incompre- 
hensible to us may be the philosophy of atheism, we never 
heard of any atheist who, in theory, stigmatized virtue, or 
extolled vice ; and however faulty may be the deductions of 
infidelity, it does not sacrifice the infallibility and the veracity 
of Deity at the shrine of reason, but seeks to discover what Is 
infallible and what is true, by the exercise of reason. In any 
ease, it is anti-christian to vituperate those who differ with us 
in religious opinions, however erring we may deem them. Of 
the aa announced by Mr. Chapman, there are many 
Which, like his axioms, are so very tru¢ and evident, that no 
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one can feel inclined to deliberate about them. Who will refyse 
his assent to such maxims as these: that it is objectionable in 
politics to have aspirit of rapacity, of hypocrisy, of capriciousness, 
of rashness, of partiality, of illiberality, of inhumanity? These 
topics are enlarged upon and illustrated in emphatic terms 
throughout thirty pages! Neither will almost any one of the 
present day refuse his assent to the principle, that “a perfect 
and universal coincidence in sentiment is a mere chimera, and 
essential neither to the unity nor the harmony of the church,” 
(p. 196). In the time of Charles the Ist, such a sentiment 
would have been meritorious. | But those principles which we 
should designate as pernicious, because so very liable to be 
construed into a suppression of all free inquiry, are such as the 
following : ‘‘ that reason must not presume to preside at the 
tribunal of inspiration,” (p. 25); in which cause me would fall 
back to the state in which Jesus Christ described them, as 
‘ having eyes and seeing not, ears and hearmg not, hearts and 
understandings closed ;’ another dangerous principle, because 
leading directly to fanaticism and insanity, is contained in a 
passage which encourages the belief that the assistance of God's 
grace by a particular and especial inspiration, will be given to 
those who seek it, (p. 183); another, in the declaration that 
the New Testament legislates for all cases and details of human 
life at all periods; from which, among others, the doctrine of 
passive obedience and non-resistance is necessarily deduced by 
the author, though he qualities, or rather nullifies it by an 
ingenious quibble ; another, in what may be called his theory 
of social imtercourse, which, he says, should always ‘ be 
regulated by a wish to improve ourselves and others,” (p,. 152); 
by which we should at once transform ourselves into a set of 
pupils and teachers; nullify sympathy, and certainly kill all 
enjoyment. But we might go on usque ad nauseam, with these 
examples of orthodox trash and twaddle. 

The style of the book is very singular. It is for the most part 
broken into periods of a few words; as thus in the denuncia- 
tion of vice :—* The law is her enemy. The magistrate is her 
foe. Infamy is her portion, Destruction is her end.” (p. 62.) 
It is occasionally offensively illiberal, and abusive in its epithets; 
and at times it is startling from its irreverence, as when after 
describing certain conduct on the part of men, the author goes 
on tosay, ‘ God regards such conduct as an intolerable insult 
offered to himself!’ (p. 163.) There spoke the ottended egotism 
of the seribe. In his Dedication, * avows the ‘ universal 
circulation and permanent use” for which his work is intended, 
and confesses his obligations by declaring himself ‘ eternally 
indebted to his Creator and Redeemer’ — for inspiring him, we 
suppose? He concludes by “ solemnly subscribing his name, 
as the visible pledge of his intention to aim at the full accom- 
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ishment of whatever God shall providentially appoint, and 
man legitimately require !” The neat mixture and manage- 
ment of heaven's providence and earth’s legalities, constitute a 
draught that has intoxicated the inventor, but which no rational 
being is likely even to taste a second time. 1. 


The Library of Entertaining Knowledge. The Backwoods of 
Canada: being Letters from the wife of an Enugrant Officer, 
illustrative of the Domestic Economy of British America. 
One vol. London. Charles Knight. 1836. 


Emigrants on their way to anunknown country must feel how 
pleasant it is to meet with any one who has been there, or to 
see a letter from any one who is there. Exactly such advan- 
tages may be enjoyed by reading this book. IJtis written by a 
woman of cultivated and refined mind, who can enter into all 
the realities that surround her, who evidently takes her share 
of the work to be done, and who can appreciate all that is 
enjoyable and beautiful in the circumstances that surround her, 
Her descriptions, and the official information in the appendis, 
make up a volume which must be very valuable to those in- 
tending to emigrate, and will be found highly interesting to the 
general reader. 


The Parents’ Dental Guide. By William Imrie, Surgeon. 
Dentist. | vol. 2d edition. John Churchill. London, 1836, 


Iris a very common error to neglect. the first teeth, under a 
consciousness that they will soon be shed ; yet, on the condition 
of this temporary set, mainly depends that of the permanent 
one which follows. Ma. Imrie’s remarks and instructions on 
this point will be found both useful and interesting. Ie shews, 
that besides the evil effects of allowing a child to become 
toothless, and so remain, perhaps, for a year or two, the shape 
and size of the jaw are considerably affected by the deprivation, 
as the erowded and irregular state of the teeth which at length 
appear, will testify. He advises, therefore, that careful exami- 
nation of the mouths of children should frequently be made ; 
that the utmost cleanliness should be provided for, and that if, 
after all, decay should take place, stopping the teeth with tin- 
foil should be resorted to. This is all very different to the 
course usually pursued. A tooth brush is a rare appendage to 
the toilet of a child of two or three years old; and as to the 
dentist, he is seldom resorted to, till pain and decay begin to 
Make his aid necessary, and then extraction is mercilessly 
performed, and is thought only right and wise as it ‘makes 
room for the second teeth.’ We think the process by which 
nature lias provided for the shedding of the first teeth is 
searcely explained with sufficient clearness by Mr, Imrie; 
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those who are ignorant of the subject would scarcely under. 
stand it distinetly from his allusions to it. In a healthy state, no 
decay will ever take place in them, but the roots will he 
gradually absorbed in the sockets, till, as the second tooth 
descends, the first is pushed out, presenting an appearance as 
though its root had been nibbled off, but perfectly white and 
free from disease. 

The chapters on ‘ Dentition’ are able and clear, and good 
sense and knowledge of the subject are apparent throughout 
the work. M. 


Beattie’s Switzerland; Illustrated by Bartlett. Nos. 14 and 15, 
Virtue. 


The Shakspeare Gallery of Female Characters. By C. Heath. 

No. lL. Tilt. 

Tue first of these publications continues with unabated spirit 
and excellence. Every number deserves a repetition of the 
praises which we bestowed on its commencement. 

The other is also full of beauty. It contains fancy portraits 
of Viola, Beatrice, and Anne Page ; the second from a painting 
by Hayter, the other two from Meadows. Of each, not only 
the character, but the particular scene and feeling may be 
easily guessed, so appropriate is the conception, and so exquisite 
the execution. We have subjected them so repeatedly aa suc- 
cessfully to the experiment, that when it fails we take the fault 
to be in the observer and not in theartists. This fact is the best 
review of them which we can give. I, 


Plan of the London Infirmary for Diseases of the Skin, 1836. 


Tuts little pamphlet contains reports of the Committee ofa 
highly praiseworthy charitable institution. We were not pre- 
viously aware of the existence of the following class of felo- 
nious curiosities. Dy. Litehfield has eiven in his clinical Lee- 
tures on Diseases of the Skin a deseription of the acurus 
seabiei, found in the pustules of a patient, at the London 
Infirmary. This curious animaleule has eicht many-jointed 
legs of a deep red colour, the body being round and of a 
white gelatinous appearance. It is placed by naturalists in 
the order aptera. 


Companion to the Hydro-Oxrygen Microscope. 
Tuose among our London readers who are interested in the 
wonders of the microscope have no doubt visited the Adelaide 
Gallery; but our friends in the country should be informed 
that the microscopic power is now increased to such an extent 
that a fleais made to appear almost as large in comparison witha 
prize ox, as the said ox appears to the flea when viewed with 
the naked eye. But the flea seems an innocent creature 
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after seeing a magnified specimen of the Water Lion, and the 
Hydrophilus, or water-devil, alive and diabolically sportive. 


A Letter to Lord Holland on the Judgment in the case of 
Lady Hewley’s Trust. London, Hunter, Wilson. 
Tus is the best pamphlet we have seen in this much contro- 
verted affair. The writer avows his indifference as to the 
endowments, or the sectarian appropriation of them which 
may be desired, but he protests against the legal exertion of a 
theological test for trusts which were left unrestricted by the 
founders. He ably exposes the controversial quirks and criti- 
cisms in which certain high legal authorities have been display- 
ing their ignorance and pretension, if nothing worse; and 
depreeates squabbles amongst dissenters which can only preju- 
dice the advancement of that religious liberty of which they 
ought to consider themselves as the peculiar guardians. We 
heartily accord in his conclusion. ‘In whatever way the case 
is ultimately decided, my sole desire is, fiat justitia, ruat 
celum., The result may be, that no party which has hitherto 
appeared is entitled to the property in dispute. If so; and if 
the heir at law should be pronounced the rightful possessor, I 
should wish him joy of his prize; if the Crown, there is no 
doubt that the property would be diverted from Sectarian pur- 
poses and consecrated to objects of general utility.” 
F, 
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Tir Roya. AcaAprmy. Itis very common for people to say of the 
exhibition at Somerset House, that “it is worse this year than the last.”’ 
Now, there is a slowness in the progress of art in every individual 
artist, as well as in the popular capacity of judging, The first signs 
of great improvement must necessarily be in those who practise the 
art; and we fear there is a deficiency at present, vot of professional 
tulent, nor, perhaps, even of original genius, but of high principles of 
art and of appreciation, among the practitioners and their wealthy 
sa-disant patrons, The merits and defects of the productions exhibited 
on the present occasion, are much as usual. There are pictures of 
great merit in their line, though that line is not the greatest ; pictures 
Which are carefully mediocre, and nota few that are quite unworthy of 
the prominent place they hold ; nor can we pass over the great men of 
the Royal Acadewy, without offering a little objection to some of their 
most applauded productions. The large picture by Maclise of what 

calls “Macbeth and the Weird Sisters,” is a failure, at once 
ludicrous and grotesque, and painfully so, because it is the failure of 
*man of real yenius. The ¢ Peep o'day boys cabin,” though very 
utiful as a work of art, is much over-rated as to its degice of 
*ntiment and expression. Enough is done to enable us to imagine 
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and feel the story intensely ; but the hint has more of matter than 
mind init. Of Turner it ts scarcely too hard to say, that he has at 
last carried bis mannerism imto a madness which is not redeemed by 
his having a ‘*method ” init. The edea, madeup of rainbow and of 
fog, which he calls Juliet and her Nurse, is truly preposterous, Etty’s 
colouring 1s as fine as usual, and his figures subject to the usual ob. 
jections. Nobody can draw better than Etty, “when he likes; his 
figures are seldom out of draming, but they are continually out of 
roportion. Wilkie’s Napoleon is youthful, handsome, and innocent. 
e cing. Heshould now paint the converse, and as it would be no more 
the character of the man than the present attempt, Mr. Landor would 
probably purchase it. No. 287, the * Battle of Killiecrankie,” and 
No, 13, the ** Windsor Castle Packet,”’ are designs of great energy and 
thorough-going purpose. We are glad to see that a cultivation of 
the impassioned and imaginative style has commenced among some of 
the junior branches of the Academy. No.371, the ‘ Death warraut,” 
and No. 445, ‘* Captives detained for a ransom,” are very finely 
conceived, aud have more depth of feeling 1m their expression than 
almost any other pictures in the room. There are many beautiful 
miniatures this year; particularly those of Barclay, Colleu, Deu- 
ping, Miss M. Gillies and Mrs, J. Robertson, A revolution seems 
also to have taken place in the hanging of the miniatures, and to 
very good purpose; we mean that the best, no matter by whom, 
are forthe most part hung in the best places. This is a reform, 
Inthe Model Academy, there are some beautiful figures by Baily; 
but we have looked in vain for a fresh specimen of Gibson's geutus. 
He has nothing there. What may this mean ? 

THeatres. Mr. Macready has eventually been successful in the 
arduous task of inducing a London manager to bring out a tragedy ; 
and ove, moreover, depending for its effect upon the eloquence of 
poetry, and the classical purity of its construction. — It does not in 
itself, possess creat dramatic power, but a refined beauty ; not over- 
Whelming passion, but intensity of design. The graudeur of its 
action, is attributable to Macready. To witness its success, the faces 
of those were seen uround the house, whose ‘order r ought 
always to preside on such occasions ; Wordsworth, Landor, Knowles, 
Laman Blanchard, Trelawney, and a host of other men of intellect 
and fine taste, not to mention the whole Bench of judges. But 
not by these alone, was this elegant production, and magnificent 
acthoy, highly appreciated. The conduct of the whole audience, piled 
to the rool, pave winple testimony of their sympathy, and of the fact 
that the decline of the drama is not attributable to any want of authors, 
or to any essential change ia the public taste. The only true cause ex- 
ists tn the fact that managers ‘ decline’ to produce such pieces, and with 
becoming cure Th the lie cessary arrangements. But, on the contrary, 
we sce that to the very last, the utmost efforts are made to supersede 
fine writing aud acting by all sorts of foreign melo-dramas and musical 
hashes, We trust that Mr. Balfe's Maid of Artois will be “the very 
lust,” Its upparently great success on the first night of representation, 
Was owing to the prodigious physica! energy and extraordinary voice 
of the accomplished Malibran, and tothe “ packing of the house.” 
The boisterous iteration with which e1 er) thing was applauded, encored, 
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and everybody called forward, betrayed the management, from the 
commencement. From the overture downwards, this pew opera is a 
common-place an uffpir as we ever heard. It Mr. Balfe had been a 
man of genius, like Barnett, he would vot have been patronized by the 
lessee of Drury Lane. Most of the newspapers in speaking of the 
Siege of Rochelle, began by extolling it, and were obliged to retrace, 
Not warned by that * slight” mistake, most of them have done just fe 
same with the Maid of Artois. The ‘ perverted taste’? has no sure 
grounds of judgment. The Morning Herald, however, las stood 
apart aud opened the way for the truth; the New Weekly Messeng r 
hints it pretty plainly, and the Examiner more than half promises to 
do the rest. 

We can scarce afford the space, but the words of this Opera are so 
rich, ‘They are the effusion of Mr. Bunn’s tragic muse ! 


A Chorus. 


Behold, ‘tis our chief that advances, 
Who pride of the heroes of France is! 


Another. 


Yet if we roam 
The world, our home 
Is, after all on the sea ! 


A Couple. 


Each beauty about thee 
So gracefully pearled ! 


Another. 


Upon him is the stain 
Of noble gore ! 


A Verse. 


Behold this dress! ’twill prove 
His colonel’s blood he shed ! 
Lift up his fainting head, 

Which gently hence RUMOVE ! 


Concerts. Ole Bull is not a second Paganini, he is Ole Bull. With 
many points of equal exceilence and some few of similarity, he is almost 
as individualized a personage as the great Necromancer. He has none 
of Paganini’s wild and wonderful poetry ; he appears rather a logical 
a2, ed in the comparison. We do not mean that he is cold or scholastic 
in his style; but that in place of the ‘ fiery execution” and sudden 
caprices of vague though passionate desire, manifested by the former, he 
has a sustained warmth, a continuous purpose, and a fine manly taste which 
always carries him in a most satisfactory manner to his intended climax. 

€ could say much more concerning him, but wait for the appearance of 
a work purporting to be a history of the violin and its chief masters. The 
next musical phenomenon we have to notice, is M. Thalberg the great 
Pianist, concerning whom it may surprise and vex some people, and find 
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sympathy with others, when we say that he is superior to Herz and Mos. 
chelles. Our reasons are forthcoming ; at present he has only performed 
once in public, and the subject is not sufficiently “abroad.” An abund- 
ance of morning concerts have been given in the course of the last 
month, at which we have heard all the ‘‘ talents” and all the “ blocks.” 
Those among the foreigners are well known, not only on account of 
their talent, but also, perhaps, because 1t must be so dearly paid for; 
those of our own country who are general favourites need not be men. 
tioned. Among those, however, who are not sufliciently known, but 
whose commanding talents are sure to render them favourites, we may 
name Mrs. Alfred Shaw, Miss Masson, Miss Atkinson, and Mr. Lenox. 
At the Philharmonic, the concerts of Mr. F. Chatterton, Signor Lanza, 
and the admirable one given by Mr. Holmes—the public have heard 
these fine singers, and once to hear is to remember always. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. W. may be assured that the Print of William Godwin will receive 
due attention as soon as it is published. The other matter shall be 
answered privately. 

E. W. C. Has our best thanks. We agree with his conclusion about 
the Bishops, but not with the arguments by which he arrives at it. The 
other papers are under examination. 

Dental Surgery is of far more general and practical importance than 
S. T.’s particular theories. In reply to several rather tiresome commu- 
nications, originating in the article on that subject which appeared in 
our April number, we can only say the patients must apply elsewhere. 
Further than this ‘we never will speak more.’ 

The writer of the fragment on the very original subject of ‘ Night, 
seems to have equal ability and carelesness. Moreover he has a very 
light estimate of the value of our time to request detailed replies by letter, 
and concerning a scrap of verse. 

We decline the paper on Niagara, with thanks for the offer. We re- 
gret that we are also obliged to decline the Letter on the ‘ Medical 
degrees of the Metropolitan University.’ We do not coincide with the 
writer on sundry important points. 

Histories of China and Brazil will be reviewed next month, and B. B. 
will there get the information he requires. 





Errata. Our Subscribers are requested to correct the following errors of the 
press. As to how they originated, we find, as usual in such cases, after a strict 
investigation, that Nobody is to blame. ‘The letter C belongs exclusively to 
the writer of the papers entitled, “ Memoranda of Observations and Experi- 
ments in Education.” It was appended by mistake to the article on the 
“ State of the Canadas,” in our number for April, instead of the letters H. 
S. C. Inthe same number also, p. 203, line 14, for “chorus sings” read 


“ chorassings ;” and in the May number p. 273, line 13, for “ political” ress 
ts amtithesis,—** poetical.” 
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POLITICS OF THE COMMON PLEAS. 


Tur recent proceedings in the Court of Common Pleas are an 
exemplary Risolivg of the niceness of party warfare, of the 
species of chivalry that characterizes some of the ‘‘ Gentlemen 
of England,” of the conventionalism and hypocrisy of publie 
writers, of certain beautiful points in the enactments and 
administration of law, and of the assumed extent of gullibility 
in the people. 

The plaintiff has not been made a fool of in this affair; that 
operation being evidently rendered unnecessary, and indeed 
impossible, by certain original qualities in his mental constitu- 
tion. But he has as evidently been made a tool of; and that 
most signally. Should he ever become capable of such an act 
as reflection, his retrospect will be very unenviable ; nor can it 
be said, that with his folly, his culpability, or his remorse, the 
public has nothing to do. He is the nominal institutor of a 
public process, which will find its place in history, and has 
thereby conceded the right of speculatiug on the possible, and 
eventually recording the actual dénouement of the drama, 
How it shall fare with the public accuser, on sueh grounds as 
he possessed, of the Prime Minister of the country, and of one 
of its most fascinating authoresses, is a perfectly legitimate 
inquisition. Do we not inquire, and are not great pains taken 
to inform us, what beeame of the assassins of Cwsar, or the 
regicides of Charles? Have we not some curiosity about the 
hypocrites that: murdered Hypatia? And although there be 
certainly little parallel between these tragedies and a civil suit 
in the Court of Common Pleas, yet one who traflies in the 
small wares of a causeless crim. con. action against those in 
whom the public have an interest, must not anticipate a cer- 
tain escape into oblivion—their lustre will shed light on any 
recess into which he may skulk. Were he but Catholic, a 
monastery, a monk’s cowl, and a new name, might be no 
inelegible resource. His hard fate denies such shelter. But 
we leave him to Heaven,” if Heaven will accept the leavings 
ofearth; only remarking that it is needless to say anything 
about blowing his brains out. Nature interposes her immu- 
table laws against that catastrophe. ss Sa 

And in this pitiful trial we see the evaporation of a lory 
manouvre for breaking up the present administration Y Phe 
dirty dogs; and as ravenous as they are dirty, and as blind as 
they are ravenous. Why this ix more foolish than the trick 
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they played Canning, the first time he entered the House of 
Commons after his mother’s death ; when a letter was put into 
his hands, with ample heraldic seal and noble crest, which 
only contained, under a blank cover, an old provincial play- 
bill with her name amongst the dramatis persone. That was 
legitimate aristocratic spite, and honest. They despised the 
talented plebeian, and threatened his demolition because he 
would no longer be their minion. But the adultery which 
they imputed, they did not despise; if they believed, they 
simply envied. Pillared statue of Waterloo-place, did not thy 
bronze blush at the base hypocrisy? And this was the con- 
trivance which was again to have given us Lyndhurst for 
Lord Chancellor, Wellington for First Lord of the Treasury, 
and EWlenborough for the Board of Control! Verily, the 
modesty of the means would be matchless, were it not for the 
patriotism of the purpose. If we had been doomed again to 
hear that degrading and rapacious domination, its coming in 
such a mode would have made it doubly bitter. No; if it 
must return, let it be by royal vacillation, by Whig imbecility, 
by fanatic wrong-headedness, by lordly perversity, by unblush- 
ing bribery, or by the bare swords of hireling soldiers ; any way 
but through the sacrifice of an intelligent and lovely woman 
on the altar of Hypocrisy, repeating his filthy ritual of cant and 
slander. The success of this notable plot to drive Lord Mel- 
hourne from the helm of the State, would indeed (had it origi- 
nated as much in facet as it did in falsehood) have maintained a 
disgusting unity of spirit with the late Tory restoration, 
Having achieved his first dismissal through the demise of a 
superannuated lord, the second was fitly anticipated from the 
exposure of an unfaithful lady. What ideas some people 
have of the dignity of politics and the government of 
nations ! 

The promoters of this miserable and baffled attempt belong, 
it seems, to the élrte of the faction, which is, par excellence, the 
party of the aristocracy. It isa spec sen of the means which 
they will not disdain to adopt, for restoring the grace, glory, 
and gallantry of the good old times. Thus would they restrain 
the ‘* upstart vulgarity’ which jostles them in the reformed 
House of Commons; preserve the polish by which vice loses 
‘half its enormity, in losing all its grossness ;” and save the 
“Corinthian eapital of society” from the rude mechanical 
powers of Utilitarianism under which it totters. Delicate and 
dainty spirits! How long will it take to teach them that their 
imposture is near an end; to make them know that they are 
know n; and bring home to their conceptions the fact that the 
qualities which justly dignify the name of Gentleman may even 
now be sought for with not less suecess amongst operatives 
than amongst ** Honourables.” If “ manners make the man, 
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they unmake him also; the one process implying that they 
row from a sound mind and feeling heart; the other, that 
they are the varnish of selfishness, insolence, cold licentious- 
ness, and sickly inanity. From what class of the community 
has a woman most reason to apprehend interruption and insult ¢ 
By whose practices is the athe Gh tide of misery that overflows 
the streets of the metropolis sustained against the rapid ab- 
sorption of the grave?) Who were most on the alert for such 
gratification as the late trial was expected to yield for prurient 
impertinence ; for such occasion as it might afford to obscene 
allusion? Whose hands raked (and under whose stimulating 
approval) that kennel of menial immodesty, which has never 
heen so paddled in since the memorable days of non mi ricordo? 
Almost as shameless in the defeat of the intrigue as they 
would have been insolent in its success, and as they were 
foul and gross in its conception, the clique that plumes 
itself on combining the licentious frivolity of aristocracy with 
the crooked polities of ‘Toryism, has sealed its own doom of 
universal reprobation and undying scorn, To have gained a 
party point by crushing an erring woman, would have been 
disgraceful enough ; the descent has been effected into a lower 
deep of infamy by a bafed conspiracy against an innocent 
woman. O the soi disant gentlemen! If their own foul- 
tongued and drunken varlets do not regard them with con- 
tempt and disgust, they will be the sole exception from the 
feelings of the community. Let thei cherish that sympathy 
while yet it remains. Liveries are not yet seen, and when once 
they do appear, it will not be for lone, within the walls of 
Mechanics’ Institutes. | 
_ The bear-garden shouts with which the age-of-chivalry faction 
in the House of Commons answered Mr. Roebuck’s recent 
challenge to compare the Unstamped Press with the favourite 
Newspapers of the aristocracy nal the clerey, as to decency of 
language and abstinence from personal calumny, were the most 
characteristic reply that could be given. No other response 
indeed could come from such epicures in taste! And if the 
acuter foes of popular knowledge will cast in their lot for 
power and pelf with the ‘ faction of fools,” they must endure 
= disgrace, hoping for the coming of pay day, and for better 
uck with the next lady whose wit may make a Whig minister 
rejoice that there is ‘no House to-day.” | 
wa, vanity of aristocracy will have some reason to cherish 
selfas long as there are beautiful opera-singersand dancers, and 
talented men who will do anything for hire, and prostrate them- 
selves before the patronage, which a feeling of the superiority of 
_ own physical or mental being should make them spurn, 
hi de species of prostitution is that in which mind is hired, 
“directly to gratify the taste of the paymaster, but to serve his 
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purposes, by acting’ upon his intellectual superiors, How nye 
talent, and often of no inferior order, has degraded itself’ j 
relation to the subject of these rem: irks. Among the emer 
Swiss of Toryism there are men who might have earned un- 
fading laurels for their brows in an honourable cause, They 
must, in that ease, have foregone the wages of faction, the 
payment for their reiterated assertion of faets which they 
never could know to be true, and of principles which the very 
extent of their intellect is proof that they do know to be false. 
Through all the grades af mereenariness down to the placard 
and picture men of the streets, it is evide nt that the foul 
spirit of party has been at work. unchecked in its nefarious, 
demoralizing, and vindictive career even by the triumphant 
deeision of the law in favour of the accused. This is not the 
natural excitement of public interest. It is not the uninflu- 
enced result of the connexion between demand and supply. 
The penny purchasers of coloured prints and pamphlets have 
no partic ‘ular pleasure in seandalizing Mrs. Norton, nor any 
animosity towards Lord Melbourne. ‘Temptation has been 
dilige ntly thrown in their way by that power which will never 
cease from attempts to de moralize the people until it is en- 
tirely eradicated. Painted placards of indecency, and open 
beer shops for voters, are portions of the same machinery. 
How ean such a genius as that of H. B. not blush to find itself 
in the same ranks with all this rase ‘ality? So far as we know, 
his pencil has never been dirty be fore, though it may often 
have been venomous. For the latter, we do not quarrel with 
him, If by some strange and inex plic able idiosynerasy the 
creator of those magical sketches, in which the best concep- 
tions of Hogarth are idealized, be indeed an honest Tory, 
heaven forbid but he should take his full swing, and caricature 
every Whig and Radical who merits the distinction. But in 
the present state of socie ty there are many and obyious reasons 
why he should not war on women. With Tory Gentlemen 
if mi Ly be a matter of pe rfeet uneconcern what be auty or sensi- 
tiveness the -y trample upon in their rush towards the Treasury 
Bench; but with a Tory artist the case is widely different, 
He should tell the seavengers of faction to do their dirty work 
themselves. He should have been disarmed by the inte Jectual 
loveliness, beaming with he reditary wit, as bright and lambent 
as his own, which it is obvious he has conte plated with no 
casual or unrepeated elance. He should have thrown bis 
pencil at 5 the head of any one who dared to hint at the libel 
to which his mysterious signature was recently appended, even 
though that head wore a coronet. He should have exclaimed, 
* The Deil he could na skaith thee, 

Nor anght that did belang thee ; 

He'd took inte thy bouny face, 

And say, PE canna’ wrang thee! 
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This would have been behaving like a man of genius, as he is. 
But when talent and taste eulist under the banners of sordid 
faction, they may well make their lament with poor Ophelia, 
“we know what we are, but we know not what we shall be.” 
It may very reasonably be questioned whether a court of 
law ought ever to be occupied with the verification or disproof 
of suspicions like those entertained by the Honourable George 
Norton. So far as affection between the parties is concerned, 
nothing whatever can be contingent on the verdict of a Jury. 
Before matters come to that pass, the mutual feelings between 
the parties must be settled for life. No such verdict as 
“Guilty of bemg unloveable, but recommended to benevo- 
lence,” could have any avail either with the fountain or the 
object, of marital mercy. Whether the ultimate faet be proved 
or disproved, with all persons of delicacy their future relation 
must be fixed unchangeably. Nor does the idea of punish- 
ment on offending parties enter into the question. Rightly 
or wrongly, the fact is certain, that the penal code of England 
knows no such crime as that of adultery. It is only taken 
cognizance of in the Ecclesiastical Courts, where it is called 
asin, but dealt with as a virtue, and rewarded by the privilege 
of divorcee ; which must, under the circumstances, be no slight 
privilege to the parties. The civil proceeding is merely to 
repay the plaintiff in hard cash for the damage done to 
his female property. And this proceeding we laud, because 
of that great constitutional maxim, that there is ‘ no wrong 
without a remedy.” Now, pray where is the remedy for the 
grievous wrong to the woman by every such procedure ?—the 
grievous wrong to any and.every woman, whatever the facts of 
the particular case may be? For a woman's having loved 
another man besides her husband does not unhumanize her ; 
it does not make her a wild beast, to be beaten, and pelted, and 
hunted, and maneled, Let her have gone to (her OVCT-ass- 
ng is beyond supposition) the boundaries which society allows 
to the other sex without loss of caste; let her have been as 
bad as aman still it is both a erievous wrong towards her, 
and a pernicious practice for society, that all her personal 
ways, her little toilette fancies, her daily and nightly where- 
about, should be brought into question, and even her laundress’s 
hasket he subjected to forensic investigation, tickling the 
ching ears of a coarse-minded auditory, and all particulars 
hawked about the streets next morning in_ filthy hallads, 
filthier cari “atures, and filthiest newspapers. The exposure 
of any woman to this indecent treatment for the sake of 
pocketing pence thereby, is a wrong which society would never 
allow, were the terms’ “ female deli racy” generally regarded 
as any thing more than a cant phrase for a particular cow 
of male property. It is needless to show how much the 
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oHence is aggravated when it has been unprovoked ; or how 
much more heavily it falls on those whose names, even because 
they are illustrious, cannot be withdrawn from public notice. 
A Tory newspaper, a mighty supporter of our ‘ holy religion,” 
protestant principles, social order, and glorious constitution, 
finding the impression of the evidence in the recent trial rather 
too strong to be trifled wita, gravely and with great candour, 
recommends the husband to banish from his mind all the 
unworthy suspicions which had been infused into it; and then, 
we suppose, to recall Mrs. Norton, and tell her to be sure and 
love, nto and obey him, till death shall them part—a 
very moral and magnanimous mode of closing the transaction. 
To what being in this wide world does it signify whether there 
be one atom of absurdity more or less in the cranium 
of the Hlonourable George Norton? He is nothing to the 
world; nor would the world ever have heard of his existence, 
had it not been that, in an evil hour for the recipient, he 
bestowed his less noble name upon a Sheridan, But she, the 
injured, insulted, and outraged ; where is the ‘‘ remedy” for 
her ** wrong?” She is to be soothed by the hope that her 
husband may change his mind ; his opinions are not immutable ; 
he may not think, to-morrow, that Lord Wynford is a wise 
lawyer, or Trinette Elliott a trusty housemaid. And is it to 
be endured, after all that has passed, that such a woman as 

Mrs. Norton should (unless indeed she so please) be bound for 
life to this man; bound his legal slave beyond redemption ; 
his inalienable property? And yet the very Tories who flung 
her reputation at Lord Melbourne's oftice, with infinitely less 
scruple than they would have flung a glass bottle at his head ; 
would uplift their hands and eyes at the assertion of her right 
to a substantive existence ; and all the judges and all the 
bishops would ery out on the immorality. Man and wife they 
are, and so they must remain, in spite of the cruelty, the 
injustice, the grossness, or the utter falsehood, involved in the 
assumption of such continued mutual relation. And all because 
the clergy have not sense and learning enough to discover, or 
not honesty enough to tell, the true meaning of a text in the 
New Testament, which has just as much to do with the 
morality of a public law of divorce, on reasonable grounds, as 
it has with the commutation of tithe for hop-gardens, or with 
the adoption of poor-laws for Ireland. 

_ The public are invited to bear with these disgusting investiga- 
tions, because title and property are at stake, and legitimacy of 
descent must be ascertained. Now it may really be questioned, 
whether legitimacy of descent ever did the country so much 
good as these trials doitharm. Would the peers be worse than 
they ae had nineteen-twentieths of them owed their existence 
to a different paternity? How would it improve his Grace 0 
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Richmond, had Charles Il. been married to lis fair ancestor ? 
er his Grace of St. Albans, had the royal polygamist legalized 
his penchant for Nell Gwynn! Mrs. Jordan only wore a 
miunic diadem; but real coronets will very well tit the heads 
of her descendants. And Colonel D'Este is quite a peer, 
though he has not yet been created. ‘The ancient annals of 
Hanover, as well as those of England, have given oceasion for 
“ Historie Doubts,” which are little worth even the inquisition 
of the antiquarian. ‘The aristocracy may be assured that 
people care no more about the purity of their noble blood 
than the purity of their stable puddles. They never mind 
bar dexter, or bar sinister, unless they are made bars to im- 
provement. It is the sinister mterest in legislature, and not 
the sinister bar in heraldry, that produces the grievance. The 
utility of a permanent class, endowed with high privilege and 
immense property, is the absorbing question; whether that 
class be ails replenished in the right line of descent, is a 
matter of comparative insignificance. 

That Counsel would have conducted any case, which did not 
involve the feelings of political antagonism, precisely in the 
manner in which this case was conducted, is more than we can 
atirm. We attempt not to sound the depths of legal con- 
sciences. A lawyer’s duty is so unlike another man’s duty, 
that the ordinary rules of morality avail us not. Sir William 
Follett was very triumphant in his prevention of the Attorney- 
General from having the respite which he wished for, before 
entering upon the defence. ‘‘ ile did not wish to give his 
learned Friend time to decide whether or not he should call 
witnesses.” This is plain speaking any how. Whether the 
fairness, the justice, the morality of it, be those of law or of 
Toryism, or of both united, we leave the adepts to decide. We 
must also make a similar reference as to the previous getting 
up of the case, the Wonersh rustications, and the complete 
uncertainty in which the accused was kept about the evidence 
he would have to repel, and the particular time of an act, 
during a period of five years, against which he would have to 
prove a negative. To our simple understandings, unlearned 
as we are in the law, all this seems at variance with the 
elementary principles of justice. Nor could we have uttered 
that eloquent tirade about the private door, without thinking 
ourselves great and malignant liars, even though we had been 
well paid for it, saw a slight chance of being undetected, and 
knew that, if it escaped exposure, it would only injure the 
leader of a hostile political party. Our own taste would not 
have stigmatized as “‘diseraceful,” even a somewhat noisy out- 
break of popular exultation at the defeat of a foul conspiracy. 
We should have sympathised in the irrepressibility of the honest 
emotion, But we are no judges. 
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What a timn faith must the Tories have in the gullibility of 
the people. ‘The worst of it is, that they have some e rounds 
for their contidenee. As the 7Zimes threw out its feelers from 
week to week, there were folks who began to shake their 
heads wisely; and even some sappy reformers questioned 
whether Lord Melbourne could meet this action as Premier of 
Eneland. The mouths of multitudes of gaping ganders were 
open, ready to quack out, as soon as the trial was over, ‘O 
these be your reformers! These be your blue-stockings !” 
The saints, too; the religious Zimes had already insinuated 
the question, ‘ what will the saints do?) And very likely, had 
the trial worn a different complexion, the saints might have 
wade fools of themselves ; and not only fools, but rogues and 
traitors also. For to that it would have amounted, had they 
played the game of the publie Enemy, and aided in driving 
from hus post such aman as Lord Melbourne, to the probable 
admission of the Tories, and to the certain weakening and 
deteriorating the present Administration. No result within 
the largest Jnnits of probability could have levelled) Lord 
Melbourne's character with that of persons ino public: station, 
whom the world, saints included, ‘treats with all possible 
respect.” The bare notion of the charge, supposed not only 
the folly which tempts roguery to play upon it, but a folly 
which voluntarily gives itself up to roguery, and runs to meet 
its doom half way. Thank heaven for your eseape, good people 
of England. We should have had rare morality in a Tory 
restoration. Nor is there any Whig, peer or commoner, whom 
we could have seen in Lord Melbourne's shoes without sore 
misgivings. Not until the House of Commons is much more 
entirely identified with the people; perhaps, not until the people 
themselves are more enlightened and principled, can we expect 
to see a better man at the head of affairs. His breaking off 
from the Grey plan of only introducing such measures into the 
Commons as were likely to pass the Lords, was a noble step, 
and has done a world of gvood. It was a signal for renewed 
advance, after we had begun to retrograde. Lreland would not 
lose him fora little; and, at present, Ireland is in the right. 
Che warmth and frankness of his speeches we heartily admire. 
He deserves to be a Radical, for he feels and aets like a man, 
although he is a Whig Lord. When the Chureh is dallied 
with, and the Ballot is burked, and a newspaper stamp re- 
tained, we would fain forget that he is implicated in the feeble 
policy of his party. — It is pleasanter to remember that he has 
ed them further than they ever went before. Let us thank 
him for that, and look to ourselves. 


W.J.F. 
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TALES OF FASHION AND REALITY. 


By Carolina Frederica Beauclerk, and Henrietta: Mary Beauclerk, 
First Series. Dedicated to Her Grace the Duchess of St. Albau’s, 
by ber affectionate cousins. T vol. Smith and Elder, 1836. 


* Oh reign of Trash! Oh gifted courttiness i 


It has long been manifest, and pretty generally acknow ledged, 
that the reign of Trash has arrived as near to the height of 
fame and popular notice as it can ever attain in a country pos- 
sessing some regard for intellectuality. The constant resistance 
offered by those who think that life contains deeper principles 
than such as are evolved ina ball-room or fancy fair (usmg 
the term in its widest sense) prevents its full growth and vulgar 
despotism. Fashion has always ‘ flourished ;” the gaudy tulip 
has always reared its offensive head from the gross compost ; 
but the limits of its influence were never so certainly marked 
as at the present day. For the first time, the world of mind 
and morals has been able to say to ignorance and folly, * Thus 
far hast thou gone, but thou shalt go no further. In the 
Court they reached a wonderful height, not unmixed with some 
small degree of dishonesty, during the reign of George IV., 
but they could get no further; in our theatres the reign of 
ignorance, folly, and chicanery, may be placed at a flourishing 
height during the management of Laporte ;—it has got beyond 
him under the pertinacious grossness of Messrs. Bunn and 
Osbaldistone ; but it will go no further; and in literature, the 
reign of Trash may be said to have reached ‘ the length of its 
tether” in the ‘fashionable novels,’ from the pens of our 
aristocracy. They write exclusively about themselves, and we 
need say no more. ‘ 

These low-minded productions are not, however, without 
their value to the progress of society. They all aid, more or 
less, to show the kiid of power which is behind, before, around, 
and underneath, the throne. They are the revelations of aris- 
tocratic intellect, wit, morality, manners, and accomplishments, 
and will serve as astounding historical records for future times, 
of the intellect and principles of that class which considers itself 
born to legislate for a great nation, and in which preposterous 
assumption the said nation has coincided for so long a period 
with a fund of patience so truly marvellous. But one very 
dro} Impertinence about these Jow-life fashionable novels, is 
that they all affect. to satyrize the utter levity, folly, conven- 
tional pride, and vicious heartlessness of the class to which 
they and their writers belong. The authors say the most spite- 
lul things about their intimate friends, and ‘ particular’ acquaint- 
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ances, although it is quite plain they could not ‘live, move, 
and have their being” in any other or better society; they 
deprecate scenes to which their whole soul is wedded as its only 
enjoyment, and introduce here and there a little mawkish sen- 
timent and assumed feeling, just as a painter puts in a shade of 
no colour in order to set off, either the bright drapery, or 
‘undress ” of his figures. It may be as well to vive a fair 
specimen of the last exposé made by this class of authors. We 
have never gone out of our way to do this before; we shall 
probably never think it worth while to repeat the joke; nor 
should we indulge such a vein at present, but that the ‘ in- 
stance ” is one of absolute perfection. 

The Preface begins by imforming the public, that ‘ por- 
traiture is the peculiar talent of the English ;” that this book 
is full of portraitures, which the writers hope will prove 
at once amusing and useful ; and concludes by observing, that, 
‘if it be found to contain correct information on interesting 
suljects, that knowledge of fashionable society that it requires, 
an? occasional aptness at description, a favourable verdict 
will no doubt be recorded by an intelligent public, which 
will be an ample reward for the labour and anxiety of the 
wuthoresses.” 

That the information is but too correct, we are well assured ; 
and as to the verdict to be recorded, concerning the merits of 
the subject, and the talents of the writers, there can be no 
doubt. The day has gone by when the courtly servility about 
an ‘ intelligent public” can have the slightest effect m con- 
ciliating popular judgement. The spirit of the time has been 
forced to become austere, and critics are now in earnest. 

The mtelligent public is presented with various poems— 
serious or comic, or rather we should say, comic-serious, for 
‘each seems either. This is one of them. 


LAY OF THE SPANISH MAIDEN. 


BY HENRIETTA MARY BEAUCLERK. 


The moon was up, the night was bright and clear, 
Sleep had long closed the eyes of all around, 
When ata casement, quick a wnaid appears, 

And from her lips proceed the following sound. 


As the sound was nothing particular, there is no need to 
occupy any space by quoting it, while such rare specimens 4s 
these are at hand. 


She paused, and clasped her trembling hands on high, 
Two pearly tears descended from her eyes, 
And long she wept, and heaved many a sigh, 


For none when grieved remember how time flies : 
® . 
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The lake, ll then, whose waters seem'd like glass 


Appear’d of one accord to foam on high ; 
- * 


At length the wind was lull'd, appeas'd, and sdll, 
The rain soon ceasing usher'd in the morn : 

Faint rays of hight now deck’d the neighb’ring hill, 
And nought had suffer’d by the last night’s storm, 


Has not the utterly common-place in the foregoing speci- 
men, reached unrivalled perfection? One would think so; 
but here is the effusion of another serious muse. 


BE HAPPY NOW. 
BY CAROLINA FREDERICA BEAUCLERK, 


“ Be happy now ! for thou'lt ne’er see ine more ; 
These rending pangs will cease their throbs in death ; 
And though thou hast riven my bosom’s core, 

I still must bless thee, with my dying breath. 


I ne’er can blame one I love so deeply, 

It is not love,—’tis more like adoration ; 

But thou’rt changed ;—O God! T bear it meekly, 
Though my poor heart is suffering laceration, — 


To battle then! and when by foes I'm slain, 
Will thine eye shine on in sunny gladness, 

Or will a pearly tear thy cheek bestain, 

And wilt thou own I lov’d thee unto madness. 


Great Heaven! this grief is more than I can bear, 

This pallid cheek, this sunken-dying eye, 

Will brightly lustre at Death’s glaring stare, 

When war’s hoarse trumpets bray forth victory !”—p. 173. 


A fine touch of pathos is given in the first and last lines of 
the opening stanza, evidently intended to show the self-devo- 
tion of deep love, the character of which is fearfully expressed 
by the terrors of the other two lines. The next stanza is of 
similar construction, showing how passion delights to brood 
over the same objects, ideas, and emotions. The third isa 
demonstration of that wild despair so commonly following dis- 
appoited passion in strong natures, and also of the organ 
of destruction, the large ‘developement of which is thus 
with such exquisite delicacy conveyed. The expression of the 

pearly tear’ is a beautiful figure, palpably showing that the 
corresponding feeling has its origin in a far deeper source 
than ordinary tears; in short, that it is drawn up from a deep 
sea of anguish. Perhaps this idea may have been surpassed 
in the previous poem, which contains ‘ two pearly tears; but 
the difference, we submit, is rather in quantity than in its 
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nower of objectivity. A fine knowledge of the working of the 
wnt heart is manifested in the declaration—— this grief js 
more than I can bear, after having said im a previous stanza, 
that the lacerated sufferer ‘ bore it meekly,’ because it ex- 
emplities the law by which passion, though generally disposed 
to violent repetitions, will sometimes run into equally vehe- 
ment refutations of itself, and thus prove that it is often as 
deticient in self-knowledge as in self-command. The ex- 
yression of ‘ death's glaring stare’ is a highly-refined idea- 
iesdien of a curious phenomenon in nature. ‘The concluding 
stanza we omit. It is too much for the feelings. 

This work also contains some Freneh verses. Whether the 
grace or originality of the ideas rendered it ‘ worth while’ to 
put them into a foreign language, the reader shall judge. 


“TL EST MARIE.” 
A ROMANCE BY HENRIFTTA MARY BEAUCLERK. 


La paix est banmie de mon ame 

Et je ne puis trouver aucune calme ; 

Des lormes arrosent mes yeux fannes 
Car Vauteur de mes maux est ** Marie 1” 


Et quand le sommeil ferme les yeux 
Le repos fuit, au souvenir affreux, 

Une voix secrete me dit—** Pleurez !” 
Celui qui cause tes peines est © Marié 1” 


The comic muse must not be overlooked. She beats every- 
thing of the kind that was ever seen in public. The subject 
is * The Almack’s Galoppe.” It commences with ‘ Weip- 
pert’s harp, and each * Dancing Beau’ selecting a partner, 
and pairs ‘taking their ground.’ Then comes the ejacu- 
lation of ‘enchanting danece—the growth of German land, 
and the muse proceeds to * show up’ her friends and 
acquaintances, 


Let’s mark the num’rous vol’ ries of this dance, 
L— first rushes like a headstrong filly, 
Cranstoun aud Walpole may be said to prance, 
Smith's so, so—and ditto, Baron Bille! 


b’en envy now is mute at Erskine’s erace, 

While Hillsborough @ Hercules advances ; 

Whe can cease gazing on Alicia’s face, 

Lill Blackwood smiles or Fauny Brandling dances ' 


St, Johu,—sweet Maynard—pretty Stanhope glide, 
And lively Hill inciting gentle Karr, 

Mede and Regina ambling side by side, 

Tn dancing thts are all much on a par! 
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This we can easily believe, but now for a courteous slash at 
the awkward energy of newly admitted members. 


Desperate rush a band of raw reeruits 

With ardent minds and no regard to time-— 

[ beg their pardon, but they are such brutes, 
They must excuse my writing such a line ! 


Hark a sound as if from a percussion f ! ! 
Follow’d by piercing shrieks, arouse our fears ; 
Chaperons rise alarin’d, and dread concussion— 
A prostrate beauty 1s dissolv’d in tears ! 


Think not the prospects of the night are turn’d, 
For a bright vision glances in the ring ; 

No sooner ts he seen, than al/ are spurn'd, 

They seem his subjects—he appears their king ! 


After alluding to a dancing beau, ‘in whom (¢he gift of 
dancing lies,’ it is said— 


See him, lke the fork'd lightning flashing ! 
The pride of Almack’s—darling of a ball ! 


All things at length must cease, and so must this, 
Vl end what bumpkins call the gallopade ; 

Sweet unmean’t speeches pass trom Miss to Miss, 
All go to flirt, drink tea, and lemonade. 


The galoppe’s ended, so my lay must stop ; 
As a finale I propose to sing, 
(While love sick beaux to belles the question pop,) 
With loyal heart and voice—Long live the King! 
a 
p. 7 


Be 


‘The King,’ poor man! It is not easily to he conjectured 
how the vulgarity of any class, having the least pretensions to 
education or good behaviour, could exceed this wild romping 
without forfeiting all claims to decency. As it is, nothing 
Worse can be said of it, except that it is a highly vulgar and 
absurd scene. After bestowing the epithet of bumpkin—the 
dreamy term of reproach in fashionable life,—on those un- 
ortunate individuals who chance to say ‘ gallopade ’ instead of 
‘ galoppe ’—to talk of § popping the question ’ shows how very 
refined the foalionabls dhactind personage must be in herself. 
And @ poaven of the ‘order:’ let us select some specimens of 


received elegancies, 
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“© T was ata ball at Lady Clifford's when dancing a quadrille with 
some spooney to whose platitudes I turned a deaf ear,’’—p. 91. 


The same young lady ‘ the beautiful and all-accomplished 
Julia Vernon’ says again— 


‘Lord Montreville, who, I suspect, was suffering from indivestion 
which Ido not at all wonder at, was so blown that he begged to stop 
(dancing the galoppe) almost immediately.—p. 98, 


Her mamma, the fashionable Lady Ellinor, in reply to the 
young lady’s complaint, that she is ‘‘ quite tired of hearing his 
lords ship talk about his eternal waistcoats and the French 
lish on his boots, rejoins angrily, ‘* When you are Lady 
Montreville, it will not signify to you whether he wears « 
straight waistcoat or goes barefooted, the thing is to make hin 
‘ pop the question.” 

So much for the morality and feeling of what is called 
“high life.” And at the conelusion of an evening, which 
seemed to bid fair to lead to such a happy result, she bids her 
daughter goodnight, with the words, ‘I flatter myself we 
have jock eyed his lordship.” —p. 102. 

That which passes for wit with the haut ton is nothing more 
than the slang of ‘‘the turf,’ and other refined ‘ sports.” 
At the same time the above ‘“lady’’ is shocked at a ‘ dreadful 
woman,” who ‘lives at the antipodes, up in Baker street! 
—p. 104. 

Next morning she contrives to turn out an untitled admirer 
of her daughter, by a false excuse of having to go to a 
dejeune, remarking on his departure, that “she cannot suffe z 
her drawing-room to become a refuge for pennyless scamps.’ 
—p. 116. 

It is the lovely Julia who describes a ‘ great fat girl” as 
aregular jack of a woman,” and who makes the very clever 
and. intelligent observation, that the said jack, who had an 
6 understanding” resembling a cow's hoof, wore shoes that 
probably cost ‘ five shillings and sixpence !”—p. 112 


Where you live, and what you wear— 
How inuch money can you spure ? 
Who the deuce cares what you are ? 


The same Julia Vernon is also most ostentatiously vain of 
her jokes about ‘* small beer,” and “ brown stout,” which are as 
stale as they are low; and yet is shocked at the unfortunate 
creature who lives in Baker-street, because, among other sins, 
she goes to the Ancient Musical Concerts. and to Almack’s in 
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a Barége gown! The foot of this same victim is_ politely 
characterized, by a certain ‘ gentleman” with whom she had 
the honor to dance, as ‘ a complete beetle-squasher.” But 


mark the brilliancy of the heroine's rejoinder. 


“ My goodness ! Captain Cleveland,” ericd 7, “ wha an opportunity 
she gave you to say, ‘If you love me teli me so, but do not kick me !’ 

“Love her!” exclaimed the young Captain, with a shrick of 
horror, “ why, the woman is just like a laughing hyena!” 

« She puts me more ia mind,” J replied, ** of an ogress : those 
long front teeth of her’s seem admfrably calculated to perforate 
holes in the flesh of human beings, and suck their blood !"—p. 104. 


And amidst all this we are to be told of ‘* the patrician and 
courtly bearing of the high-born ladies of fashion, and_ the 
aristocratic thorough-bred look of their daughters,” or fillies ? 
For an equal mixture of malevolence, gross indelicacy, and 
* jockeyship,” take the followmg :—Mrs. Somerton, a fashion- 
i lady, with three daughters, amuses the company with an 
account of her clever plan of preventing either Lord Neville, or 
Sir Willoughby Dartmore from marrying Miss Charlotte 
Lorimer, ‘“‘ rich and hideous.” 


“Well! I engaged Lord Neville ina conversation, and though I 
felt in a devil of a humour, I invented several puns for his amusement ; 
and at a convenient opportunity fired off the following ; ‘ Why is 
Charlotte Lorimer like Mount Vesuvius?’ Of course he was /rés 
bite, and could not say why; but I kindly told him,—* Because she 
is subject to eruptions.’ Of course he repeated this to Sir Willoughby. 
A man will often marry a rich old woman he cannot like; he may 
take a wife, knowing her to be a consummate fool, but men will 
rarely wed the object of a strong disgust.”’—p. 123, 

Another lady is insulted to her face, by addressing her as 
Miss Beetroot, so that she “ pumped herself up into violent 
hysterics, and was carried out of the room, screaming and 
kicking, les pieds dans lair ;—Lady Trimleston, in fits of 
laughter, screaming out, ‘* Oh! mon Dieu, j’en mourrai—ah, 
ah, ah!—Milord, how well you did say dat to her!” Shock- 
ing, dire, unredeemed trash! The vicious heartlessness speaks 
for itself. If there be anything at all approaching to cleverness 
im this book, it is in giving us here and there a concise series 
of facts, elucidatory of the daughter-selling principle adopted 
. _ families. No other subject is treated so ‘* knowingly ” 

ils, 


. “ How every member of a family,” continued Mrs. Lennox, “ sanc- 
Hons a marriage as it regards leurs propres intéréts.” * Everything ove 
ean wish,” says the mother, “ twenty thousand a-year, descent from 
the Conquest, liberal jointure, abundant pin-money.” “ Very satis- 
factory,” says the father, “ good home for the boys, excellent cook, 
Claret unrivalled.” « Capital fellow,” says the brotber, “ grouse 
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shooting in Scotland, hunting-box jo Leicestershire, good pack of 
fox-hounds.” “A very nice person,” says the sister, “never smokes, 
box atthe Opera.” [t never occurs to any one to ask, whether the 
woman really likes the man whose companion she is to be, perhaps for 
forty or fifty years. 

Julia Vernon marries Lord Montreville, who sutlered from 
‘ indigestion, and was blown,’ the thought of doing which ‘ made 
her sick ;’ her mother, the Lady E ‘linor, having succeeded in 
‘jockeying’ him. <At the same time Sétin ig in love with 
Mr. Stuart, the ‘ penniless scamp,’ and she renovnces hin 
after a scene which may be taken as a specimen of the bom- 
bastic extravagance of style in these ‘ tales of fashion and 
reality,’ as well as a picture of aristocratic morality ; for 
the authoresses profess to painting portraits from the life. 
Lady Ellinor succeeds after a furious speech containing ‘ Hell 
and madness!—and ‘ Gracious Powers! that I should be 
plunged headlong, as i¢ were, mto such a gulf of misery! Her 
daughter yields to this shameless prostitution, and is then 
represented as dying for love! Now, her only acquaintance 
with Mr. Stuart amounted to the pleasure of having ocea- 
sionally ‘ galopped ’ with him; seen him in the park, &e. But 
ranting this “9 have been suflicient to induce a strong passion, 
vet the lady in relating one of her last interviews with him, 
expresses he rself thus :—‘* ] quietly seated myself, and began 
sipping a very hot cup of tea, a very good excuse, My the way, 
when you wish to have a good flirting hout,’—p. 112. [tis 
not such young ladies who die for love. 


To the writers of this book, we are far from intending to 
offer any advice, and equally far from contemplating any rude 
personalities. They may be young, handsome, good natured, 
and sprightly persons in themselves; but as we do not con- 
stitute any part of their notion of an ¢ intelligent public,’ our 
verdict is in natural accordance with that misfortune. — In 
recording this, however, we have not been very particularly 
influenced by any such nonsense ‘as may be assoe ‘inted with the 
idea of a want of gallantry, or the vallant and the un-gallant! 
These Tales of Fashion and Reality are so true to their titles— 
so exclusively fashionable, vulgar, immoral, and matter of 
fact, that we verily believe the haut-ton itself will feel almost 
ashamed of them. Nor is this too much to expect, for even 
the Literary Gazette cannot ‘ hatch up’ an artic le in their 
praise, 
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TO THREE BARBER’S BLOCKS, 
INVESTED WITH JUDICIAL WIGS. 
(Somewhere in the neighbor rhood of Linco'n's - lin) 


Ho! what is Law?) IT mean Eternal Law, 

By which alone great Man should rule his fellow ? 

Not parehment-must, where black, Old Time makes yellow, 
As ‘twere self-jaundiced with its meanings raw : 

What, Equity? Not that whore windings flaw 

Large fortunes, where fee’d gowusmen meet to bellow, 
And unripe reasons veil with glosses mellow ; 

But that whose precedents fiom God we draw, 

Or Nature, which hath God for precedent : 

What's Justice? What ts Truth?) What's Innocent ? 
What Guilt, that rightly falls on punishment ? 

What Oaths, that are indeed a sacrament ? 

—— Ye do not know ;—and yet ye know as well 


As many a soleinn, bench-thron’d Oracle ! 
*wW,® 





HISTORIES OF CHINA, 


The Chinese. By J. F. Davis, Esq., F.R.S., &e., late his Majesty's 
Chief Superintendant in China. 2 vols. C. Knight. London, 18306. 


Au Historical and Descriptive Account of China. By Hugh Murray, 
F.R.S.E.; John Crawfurd, Esq.; Peter Gordon, Esq.; Captain 


Thomas Lynn; William Wallace, FR. S. E.; and Gilbert Burs 
nett, Esq. ; 3 vols. Oliver and Boyd. Edinburgh. 1836. 


Ix the great mutations of the world, as chronicled from a period 
80 remote, that to our imaginations its solemn and maternal 
twilight may well appear to hang over the infaney of Time ; 
though, indeed, it might have been but the shadow of his first 
grey hairs; the mind is not less deeply impressed by the vast 
progress of some lands and seas, some nations, and some stars, 
than by the extreme slowness, or comparative immobility of 
others, If the rapidity of far-extending power induces ex- 
ultation or terror, the apathy of power, on a seale of equal mag- 
nitude, occasions awe. In the former, the heart hopes and fears 
for the result ; in the latter, it either feels religious wonder at 
the * poise of things,” or sickens at the apparent annihila- 
tion of hope. In this state of almost sublime immobility stands 
the Celestial Empire. Calm, bright, and passive as a thick 
cluster of stars, or rather like the ‘* Milky Way,” the con- 
templation of Itself seems an all-sufticing beatitude. If 
“es hot appear amenable to ordinary human laws, but rather 
'0a divine physical necessity. A thousand years have done 
nothing for it. if the nation he left to itself, as it desires to be 
el, thousands of years hence will find it just the same. Its 


ee nely, toy-like, swarthy, and painted populations, come 
tT ’ . @ E 
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upon the fair, calm face of its fields, like successive clouds of 
locusts; eat their life’s meal, and die, without one thought 
concerning the rights or destinies of humanity. | 

The most‘ finished’ Reformer searcely knows how tolook China 
in the face. Its expression, the condensed NO of ineffectual 
ages, puts him out of all his ‘* dazzling fence.” Confucius 
holds up his Seriptures; and ‘‘ what he hath writ, he hath 
writ!” It seems no use to speak or think. China is con- 
tinuing China; and thus revolving entirely within itself, as by 
a particular law, it has no spare energies to devise fresh inter- 
national orbits; nor can a single change occur, that is not 
almost immediately merged in the operation of its eternal 
machinery. For all this, there is of course a cause. We consi- 
der it to he one of equal profundity and simplicity, to the clear 
developement of which this article will be chiefly directed, 

A concise, yet at the same time an accurate and elaborate 
history of Chima, has long been a serious desideratum in our 
literature. It is now supplied by these comprehensive volumes, 
which must soon take their stand in every library in town and 
country, that pretends to works of permanent value and histo- 
rical research. 

The vast extent of the empire of China—its antiquity—its 
immense population, and the singular characteristics by whieh 
that population is distinguished, all contribute to render its 
history a highly interesting study. The two works before us 
are of unequal merit, but will perhaps be equally popular 
with different classes of readers. The three volumes of the 
‘ Edinburgh Cabinet Library,” give a very clear detail of the 
annals of Chinese history,—a true, literal, and proportionably 
valuable description of the face of the country, the splendor ol 
its cities, and the customs and manners of its inhabitants ; 
while the chapters devoted to natural history are elabo- 
rately and ably executed. Norcould this have been otherwise, 
when the talents of so many established writers on those sub- 
jects have been engaged on the production. But those who 
are ere enquirers into the character and habits of a 
people,—their social and moral condition, and the nature o! 
their institutions, so as to trace effects to their proximate or re- 
mote causes, will appreciate the superiority for their purpose, of 
the more philosophical work of Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis is known for his acquaintance with the Chinese 
language and literature, and has translated many of their 
works, He says in his Introduction. 
in the 





“A residence of more than twenty years (which terminated 
author succeeding, for some months previous to his final retirement, 
the late umiable and unfortanate Lord Napier as his Majesty's chiel 
authority in China) has perhaps been calculated to mature and correct 
those opinions of the country and people which he had formed, as § 
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very young man in accompanying Lord Ambherst on the embassy to 
Pekin in 1816."—IJntroduction, p. 1. 


The work on China published in the Edinburgh Cabinet 
Library is by Hugh Murray, P.R.S.E., and is a compilation 
from works already published, which from their great length 
are unfit for popular reading ; such as the ‘‘ General History” 
in thirteen quarto volumes ; the ‘* Miscellaneous Memoirs ” in 
sixteen; the voluminous works of Mailla and other writers. 
The portion of the book which treats of the foreign commerce 
of China and its relations with this country, is by Mr. Gordon, 
and Mr. Crawfurd, the author of the ‘ Tlistory of the Indian 
Archipelago.” &e., and late Governor of Sincapore ;—that on 
navigation, is by Captain Lynn; the chapter on mathematics 
and astronomy, by Professor Wallace of Edinburgh; and that 
on botany, by Gilbert Burnett, Fsq., late Professor of Botany, 
King’s College, London. 

The traditions of the Chinese, which carry their records 
back for tens of thousands of years, we of course receive as 
mythological fables. Mr, Davis pursues the claim of authen- 
ticity no farther back than the history of that period so imme- 
diately preceding the time of Confucius, as to give him an 
undoubted power to ascertain its correctness, when he com- 
piled its annals. This period cannot be extended beyond about 
400 years before Christ. But the first dawn of authentic 
history commences more than 2,000 years earlier, when the 
people lived in caverns, under the trees, or, according to some 
accounts, in the trees; clothed in skins, and feeding on roots, 
nuts, fruits, and the raw flesh of animals caught in hunting. 
[t was a great advance in society, and is particularly recorded, 
when they learned how to make huts of boughs, and when by 
accidental friction, as they cut down the trees, they discovered 
the element of fire. 

Whatever may be the truth as to those early times, it is 
clear from these and other works on the subject, that the 
empire of China had reached a comparatively high point of 
eivilization at a period when Europe was sunk in barbarism. 
There is evidence that various sciences and useful arts were 
known to the Chinese long before their supposed discovery or 
invention in European nations. The attractive power of the 
loadstone was understood among them from remote antiquity, 
and we know that previous to A.D. 419, (but how long 
previous it is impossible to know,) ships were steered by the 
magnet, The art of printing was practised among them A.D. 
950, and aper had been invented nearly a thousand years 
before. The composition of gunpowder was no secret to them 
“t an indefinitely early period, though it was not used in war, 


robably all parties were afraid of its effects on a large scale, 
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They used instruments of agriculture, and manufactured por- 
eelain and silk at very ancient dates. If these facts are suffi. 
cient to prove their early civilization, it is equally certain that, 
having reached a particular point, they have not progressed, 
but have remained absolutely stationary. The useful arts are 
practised now, exactly as they were ages ago. No improve- 
mentsin machinery, noalterations in fabric, structure, or mode 
of operation, occur to disturb their unvarying processes, 
Medicine continues to be little better than a collection of 
vague or very absurd theories, anatomy is utterly unknown, 
surgery never attempted, and doubtless any proposition of the 
kind would be regarded with unqualitied horror. 

The fine arts, architecture, sculpture, painting, music, are all 
in a very low state, and that state, with a trifling shade of ex- 
ception as to portraits painted near the sea-port, the same as it 
was century upon century since. Poetry here and there bursts 
forth in words, as if the human heart were impelled, even in 
China, to breathe out its emotions, incapable of beimg utterly 
smothered. The drama is an universal amusement, but its 
exhibition seems more to resemble that of the itinerant theatres 
at our fairs than any thing else. Though a few of the plays, of 
which we can judge by means of translations, possess merit as 
bald, flat, and characteristic pictures of existing manners; to 
the higher department of the dramatic art, the showing forth 
human thoughts and passions, brought into action by human 
motives, they have not the slightest pretension. The same 
may be said of their novels, which are numerous. They de- 
scribe customs and modes of acting, but do not attempt to enter 
into original charaeter, for good reasons perhaps, or sound the 
depths of the heart. Their language is as singular as every 
thing else about them, and a contemplation of its structure 
might lead to many a comprehensive theory as to their national 
peculiarities, and by its reaction on themselves appear as one 
cause of some of the most prominent of their peculiarities. 
We do not know how to convey any idea of it as concisely or 
clearly as by a quotation from Mr. Davis. 


* While the letters of our alphabet are mere symbols of sounds, the 
Chinese characters, or words, are symbols of ideas, and alike intellig'- 
ble to the natives of Cochin China, Japan, Loo-choo, and Corea, with 
those of China itself. The best practical illustration of a written cha- 
racter, common to several nations who cannot understand each others 
speech, are the Arabic numerals, common to all Europe. An English- 
man whe could not understand what an Italian meant if he said venti 
due would comprehend him immediately if he wrote down 22. This 
advantage, which belongs to our nwmera/s only, pertains to the whole 
language of the Chinese, and those other nations who use the same 
oe Without affixing to them the same pronunciation —Vol. a 
Pp. 4a." 
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The whole number of written characters in the language is 
about 30,000; but it is stated that any one may make himself 
understood by a knowledge of 2,000, and may read and write 
Chinese when he has acquired 4,000 or 5,000. 

In their poetry, according to the principle of paradlels 
adopted in their buildings, ornaments, &¢.; they generally 
halance their lines in sense, sound, and what we call ‘ parts of 


speech’; thus,— 
The white stone, unfractured, ranks as most precious ; 
The blue lily, unblemished, emits the finest fragrance ; 
The heart, when it is harrassed, &e.* 

China is represented in both these works as a very pie- 
turesque country; not a plain, as is generally supposed, but 
finely. varied with mountains, and watered by numbers of 
magnificent rivers. It is well known to be highly cultivated 
and densely peopled, even the lakes and rivers bemg covered 
with boats full of inhabitants, which is no doubt some advance 
in social convenience from the period of nest-building. Pood 
which we reject, such as horse-flesh, dogs, cats, rats, mice, 
moles, aud other vermin, are there commonly sold in the 
markets; and we hear of salted earth-worms and slugs, as de- 
licacies offered at the tables of the rich. Much more sub- 
sistence is gained from the waters than we ean procure, and 
curious methods are practised for preserving the spawn of 
fishes, and placing it in circumstances favourable to its de- 
velopement, so that the rivers abound with food. Still, famines 
and pestilences from time to time occur, and do their ap- 
alg work in thinning the gathering numbers. The popu- 
ation is variously estimated from under two to upwards of 
three hundred millions; this immense mass of humanity exists 
tranquilly under a despotism perhaps the most perfcet in the 
world, 

But to understand the institutions of the Chinese, it is 
necessary to revert to the life and times of Coufucius, their 
great Lawgiver and Sage. He was born about the year 400 
3. C., and was therefore a contemporary of Pythagoras. The 
son ofa statesman, and froin his earliest youth devoted to study, 
he soon entertained the view of reforming his countrymen, 
and of restoring the virtues of antiquity, of which he was an 
enthusiastic admirer. He spent many years in journeying 
throughout China ina state of simplicity, and comparative 
Indigence, resembling that of our Apostles ; instructing all 
ranks of the people, and inculeating his maxims of family love 
and Obedieuce, and social order. He ig said to have had as 
mMaiy as 3,000 disciples in his life time. At one period he was 
employed in high offices of government, but meeting with 
LXX. 66 an interesting article on Chinese Literature in the Quarterly Magazine, No» 
AANI, 1829, 
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Opposition aid persecuuion, according to the very ‘ old story, 
he finally retired to the companionship of his chosen disciples, 
lu study, und to compose or compile his works, which have 
become, and continue to be, the Sacred Books of China. 

His political system is tounded on the basis of paternal 
authority. ‘lo every father he gave absolute power over his 
family during their mutual lives, even to life and death: and 
filial obedience is the first of virtues in his code. Contfueius 
was remarkable for his attention to ceremonies, and his ex- 
treme veneration for authority. The excessive attention to 
ceremony and etiquette must be an important clement in 
Chinese quietude. A particular form of doing every thing is 
enjoined. After saying, ‘‘ How great is the way of the Sage! 
it is vast and flowing as the ocean ;” Confucius adds, ** It con- 
tains 300 outlines of ceremonies, and 3,000 minute particulars 
thereof.” (Edinhurgh Cabinet Library, vol. 2.) His maxim 
also that the immutable mean, or as the French would eall it, 
the juste miliew, was the foundation of morals, was another 
taming influence. Moreover, ‘‘ there is a positive law against 
the use of things not sanctioned by custom.” 

The Emperor is the general father. ‘* The whole nation is 
represented by the Emperor, and absorbed in him.” There is 
nota shadow of popular representative government, nor any 
aristocracy. Rank is not hereditary, nor have riches any 
influence in obtaining it. The only rank in the country, 
besides the Imperial power, and that of his family, is held by the 
ministers of the government; and these are chosen entirely 
according to their talents. Education, or rather knowledge of 
reading and writing, and of the sacred books, is universal, 
every father having a direct interest in the advancement of his 
sons. ‘There are public examinations every three years, and 
according to their knowledge of the books of Confucius, the 
voung men are chosen, who are worthy to become Mandarins. 
The Kanperor limself is High Priest, and his ministers pos- 
sess a deputed sacerdotal power. The state religion appears 
clearly to be a system of what is commonly understood by the 
term atheism, though great pains are taken, particularly in 
the Edinburgh publication, to prove that it is not. The cre- 
ative power in the material universe is adored, and there is 
no definite expectation of a future state. Worship is per 
formed to Confucius, and to the Emperor, and many temples 
erected to each. Something very like worship is also  per- 
formed by all the people to their aneestors; and the desire 
for male issue to sacrifice at their tombs, is one reason for the 
universality and earliness of marriages. Besides this state 
religion, founded on the writings of their great sage, the 
Chinese have two sects, each very numerous, in which a 
supreme creative power of some kind is undoubtedly acknow- 
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ledged, but they have degenerated imto superstitious practices 
without end, and gross idolatry; so difhcult is it for the 
human mind to rest in a purely abstract idea. 

The penal code, though barbarous enough, as it sanctions 
torture, cruel forms of death, and summary punishment by the 
bamboo, is not so bad as it has been represented. Mr. Davis 
says, that numbers of prints representing the torments of the 
damned in the Budhist Hell, have been misunderstood as re- 

resenting forms of Chinese legal punishments. 

The condition of women is of extreme degradation. They 
are in fact domestic slaves, wnless they attain the enviable 
state of widowhood with a family of sons and daughters ; they 
then become the most imexorable tyrants, especially to the 
wives of their sons, who are said often to commit suicide to 
escape the intolerable yoke. Marriages are very early ; an un- 
married man of twenty is a prodigy, and though only one wife is 
allowed, concubinage is the constant custom. But if a man 
have sons by his wife, it becomes derogatory to his character 
to take concubines. Love, nevertheless, is accidental, as mere 
sensualism is systematic. A woman who is known even to 
have been seen by her husband before marriage, entirely loses 
her reputation, and in the Chinese novels all kinds of fortunate 
accidents are resorted to, such as a chink in the wall, or a 
shadow in the water, to account for the growth of love. Mr. 
Davis denies the frequency of infanticide of female children, 
which has been Jaid to the charge of the women of China. The 
strongest argument against it appears to us to be, that it is difh- 
cult enough to discover how there can be a suthcient number of 
women to enable every man to possess a wife, and also a hand- 
maid, one or more, without still further increasing the dith- 
eulty, by supposing that numbers of female infants are drowned. 
Ina country like Turkey, where female slaves are imported, 
this question is solved ‘at once, but we own it remains an 
enigma to us, as to China, where all intercourse with other 
nations is reckoned something like profanation. Nor do we 
think the earlier period at which women are marriageable 
than men, could give a permanent balance in favour of the 
former that satisfactorily gets over the difficulty. The con- 
dition and prospects of trade with China, so difheult to carry 
on in consequence of the repugnance to strangers, are treated 
at large in both these works, 

From these various facts we see with entire clearness the 
principle which has caused the vast empire of China to 
remain during so many ages calm as its own skies, and im- 
moveable beyond the chance of change, as the fixed stars to 
whose unprogressive thrones its successive Rulers claim so 
near a kindred. The spirit of Paternity overcomes all other 
Spirits as they rise, and merges every individuality, whose pos- 
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sible energies might create new forms of thought and action, 
into a generalized idea of domestic affections, and a religions 
reverence towards the proximate authors of their being. This 
truth, equally sich, palpable, and matter-of-fact, explains 
the whole history of the passive obedience of a mass of people 
forming in themselves a World, amidst a regular and com- 
prehensive despotism, beginning with the parents, and extend- 
ing upwards to the Imperial nod. Education being universal, 
the father being rewarded and elevated according to the 
advance of any of his sons, and the sins of any of those sons 
being visited upon him, it is an easy gradation to the position 
of a Mandarin or other officer, who is made responsible 
for any turbulence or disorder in the province which he 
governs as his express family. Asa father has the entire con- 
trol over his offspring, even to their lives, it seems a natural 
inference therefore, that the Emperor, whom the whole popu- 
tion are taught from infaney to consider as their general 
Father and High Priest, and whose chief ministers are the 
Hierarchy under him, should possess a similar power, and that 
each individual in virtue of the power he himself possesses, 
should rightfully suecumb to the ascending gradation. Hence 
the spirit of Paternity, acts like an immortal influence. A 
theory—if theory it can be called—carefully deduced from the 
invariable conduct of 300,000,000 of human beings during an 
authentic period of time, (we meddle not with the poetical or 
hyperbolical vanities of their own records,) amounting to 
700 years antecedent to our Christian wra, is quite sufficient 
to put all difficulties at rest. And what can permanently and 
fundamentally alter this system of things and its correlative 
working?) Years upon vears, with the slaughter of millions 
each year, (the usual mode of producing conviction, adopted 
by civilized nations) would not produce any permanent change 

in their institutions. If violence were the plan, the only 

method would be that. of expatriating all the fathers and 

mothers; the countless transports for which, owing to the earli- 

ness of marriages, would contain nearly all the adults ;—and 

distributing them among different nations, while their children 

were all educated on different principles. The humanity and 

facility of doing this needs no comment. 

No change will ever occur in China from its own internal 
energies. [ft has no energies of that kind or tendency. An 
vecasional and temporary rebellion may arise in times of famine, 
which the people consider as the sole fault of the government, 
to whose direet conduct they refer all. good and evil dispensa- 
tions. “The Paternal Spirit is a bond for passive obedience 
Which nothing short of starvation ean disturb; nor can these 
brief periods of famine often occur in a country whose fields 
sometimes produce three crops of rice in one year. ‘This domestic 
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religion of seniority, eldership, or, as they consider it, natural 
gradations of power and obedieuce, evidently had its origin, as 
shown by Dr. Morrison, and by these works, in the preeepts 
and practice of Confucius, whose injunctions on this head are 
certainly very different from those of our own great Law-giver 
and Moralist, who says, ‘ Call no man your father upon earth, 
for ong is your father, and all ye are brethren.’ But in China 
the principle of filial subserviency has all the force of educa- 
tion from the dawn of consciousness, combined with those 
general feelings which are instinctive and immutable. That 
Spirit is therefore the secret cause of the utterly unprogressive 
character of this vast nation: it instantly puts down, as with a 
sacred Hand, every possible effort at improvement im govern- 
ment, philosophy, morality, and customs; and crushes and 
absorbs the very elements of hope and patriotic thought and 
feeling, in the bosoms of its countless inhabitants. 

In the present period of momentous political struggles 
in our own country, it would be worse than waste of tine 
to make any efforts to draw attention to the state of China, 
except as matter of general information, offering fixed data 
for new arguments and interesting speculations. To congra- 
tulate these people on the manifestation of some signs of 
progress, because we find a few of the native portrait painters 
of Canton and Macao, adopting a little shadow and_perspec- 
tive, instead of their accustomed flat absurdities, would bear 
rather a satyrical than complimentary construction; but we 
must say, that we discover occasional signs of a latent spirit 
of resistance to oppression ; though no doubt arising at times 
from envy at the promotion and rank of meritorious rivals ; in 
the coneoction of sundry anonymous Jampoous, which are 
sometimes aimed directly at the highest authorities. That the 
powerful impetus certain to follow those immense changes 
which are certain to occur throughout Europe; shaking the 
very base of the whole social fabric, and bringing down much 
of its vast frame-work and still more of its superstructure, in 
ruins hefore the feet of emancipated Knowledge, will eventually 
carry its influence to every part of the habitable world, we are 
calmly and happily convinced. Hitherto, the grand requisitions 
lor all extensive effects have been—means for overcoming dis- 
tanceand physical resistance, no matter of what kind, dead earth 
orhuman bedies. The perfection of steain will be (sutticiently 
for all practical purposes) the compromise of time, and space, 
aud material substance. Add to this, the profound knowledge 
of what human nature really is; and the power then possessed, 
‘Sat onee awful from its magnitude, and deeply cheering to 
those of this brief generation, who, standing on the crumbling 
brink of the vrave, can yet feel secure that happier feet wil 
walk over them. k. H. H. 





A Poor Author to hts worn-out Purse. 


A POOR AUTHOR TO HIS WORN-OUT PURSE: 


Upon this dull and rainy day 

Before my view thy web I lay, 

And many thoughts and feelings stray 
O’er memory’s eye ; 

Once thou with shining cash wert fill’d, 

And I could ramble where I will’d, 

But now thou’rt empty I’m be-quill’d 
In attic high! 





Once, too, thy soft and silken strings 
Were gaudy as a May-moth’'s wings, 
Of web-like brown and golden rings 

A woven maze; 
Well belly’d out with glittering cash 
Which oft a lightning glance would flash, 
Like beauty whisking past the sash 

Where lovers gaze ! 


Then wert thou solace of the cares 
Which e’en will spring before grey hairs, 
And my young heart burst sorrow’s snares, 
For thou did’st tempt me : 
But now thou’rt on the table laid, 
Descended to the lowest grade, 
A.l dirty, greasy, torn, and fray’d, 
Light, lank, and empty ! 





Oh would to Heav’n I were light-hearted 

As thou now all thy seams have started, 

Since from thy burthens thou hast parted !— 
Thou seem’st to laugh 

Thou ragged rogue, upon my passion ! 

Thou hast no bowels of compassion, 

Nor for my sorrow car’st a ration 
Or pinch of chaff! 


I picture days which are no more, 

When health was strong and gold galore, 

Aud books or study quite a bore, 
Engend’ring bile; 

Then look on thee, poor seedy purse, 

Thou emblem of a thread-bare curse, 

OF gambling, spunging-house, or worse, 
And sigh the while. 
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A Poor Author to his Worneout Purse. 


My wife untoward times compel 
To things most unpoetical, 
While bratlings chorus forth a knell 
To love's romance ; 
And Christmas bills or Chinaster day, 
Without the slightest means to pay — 
Nor e’en enough to run away ; 
Must trust to chance. 


Alas! that souls by nature born 

For happiness, should weep forlorn, 

Yet will these doggrels I'll be sworn 
Go deep to many ; 

Who'll feel with me, and as they read 

Bethink them of their worldly need, 

And projects that like tadpoles breed, 
Not worth a penny! 


Book-critics are dark churchyard kuaves, 
Of party, pelf, or fashion, slaves ; 
Oft digging poets’ early graves 
And tolling death- bells ; : 
Book-sellers are the greediest screws, 
Book-readers are like rows of shoes 
To whom we give the feet and ¢ blues ;” 
Book-buyers,—angels ! 


But tho’ by Critics, ruin’'d—done ! 

Give me a nice broil’d brisket bone, 

And half-fill’d bottle, Pll not moan 
My fortune vile ; 

And tho’ condemn’d to read and write 

From day to day, from night to night, 

Puffs, pamphlets, songs, and lies indite, 
Still, still, ll smile! 


Ye gentlemen who live in ease, 
To eat and drink, sleep, snore, aud sneeze, 
The griping cares your Author sees 
Ye cannot know, 
No more than ye can guess the pain, 
The labour, and the little gain 
Of hin who wanders o’er the main 
Where storms do blow, 


Chorus. 


Where the stormy wiuds do blow, &c. 
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BATTLE OF ST. SEBASTIAN. 


(Eatract from a letter, dated June 13th.) 





‘So much for business—and now, quoth you,—what new: 
from the Northern Frontiers of Spain ? How eoes the ( ‘vil 
War in the Provinces ?—how wages the cause of ler Catholic 
Majesty, Isabella Secunda? The truth is, [hate the politics of 
this and of all countries; the complexity of political science 
increases and bears a corresponding ratio with the difficulties 
and intricate distresses of the nation it concerns; the study 
therefore is as painful as confusing. In fact, a combination of 
selfish projects and decrees, engrafted upon an unrighteous 
oversight of the first principles of human nature, constitute the 
superstructure of most governments; hence the analysis of 
anomalies and abuses is perplexing in the extreme, and it 
often becomes hard to determine whether the twigs or branches 
should be pruned, or the whole forest, overshadowing pali LCe, 
house, and cottage, utterly exterminated. Here e. gis a 
country torn by internal dissensions arising’ doubtless from 
some ignorant or injudicious administrations of authority, and 
to terminate the civil contest the most uncivil means in the 
world are resorted to; that of marching foreign troops 
indirectly levied and equipped, for which no government ts 
responsible, to settle the whole affatr at the point of the bayonet! 
You are aman * wha’ thinks ;” help me toa theory—one | 
shall like, will you? 1 am no eonjurer.—-I know nothing of 
politics ; Tam as faithful as the devil can wish to her Catholic 
majesty; unambitious of e xploits, I have vet done, I fear, my 
share of mischief ;—but I don’t understand it. However, on 
that critical day, the 5th of May, the legion acted most gal- 
lantly. At half: “past four in the morning they went out from 
St. Sebastian in the face of entrenchments of the most perieet 
dese ‘Tiption > thrown up it is presumed by some skilful French 
engineer, and persevering liter ally under a blaze of bullets, 
took possession of them. It was, however, a near thing. 
Twice under the heavy firing our men were repulsed ; and jus 
at the turn, as it were, of their fate, the Phoenix war-steamer 
opened her tire; threw her shells with the most mathematical 
precision ; and ‘offe ected a breach in the line of entrenchment, 
through which the troops rushed likeso many fire -proof demons. 
No quarter or mere vy was shewn on either side. The sok liers 
of the legion had the satisfaction of killing all the Carlists they 
found in the entrenchments, some of whom endeavoured A 
conceal themselyes in wine casks, and the Carlists in then 
turn had the pleasure of hayoneting and butchering such of 
them as were unfortunate enough to fall into their hands. 
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Captain Searman, a relative of Mrs.——’s, was 
So much for the Glories of War! I saw 
Colonel Tupper fall. He was shot through the head while 
endeavouring to rally his men. Some of us think that, not 
being popular, he was shot by one of his own men, This may 
be a vague conjecture, but cerfes he was no favourite. The 
loss on the part of the English has been much over ‘ated. 
Eieht hundred and fifty have been returned killed and wounded ; 
hut the fact is only one hundred and twenty were killed on the 
field; and the majority of those returned as wounded, were 
only slightly hurt, and will be ready for duty again before you 
receive this. But one thing is, perhaps, important for you to 


Amongst others 
cruelly mangled. 


t am) 
understand ; by this victory little or nothing has been gained. 


True, we have now possession of the heights immediately round 
St. Sebastian; but we have made no valuable impression on 
the enemy; the Queen’s arms are far from being efhiciently 
stamped ; the Carlists are still in strong force and good spirits, 
and only the other day attacked us. They were, however, 
repulsed. It is supposed that the legion will not again go into 
the interior of the country. I’m glad of it—I’ve almost had 
enough. It is our policy to garrison the coasts, Our next 
attack will be on Hernani, which is now in possession of the 
Carlists, and well garrisoned. Including Spaniards, General 
Evans has now about 12,000 men under his command, and Lord 
John Hay 1,000 British Marines—- so that as the latter fight 
ashore, the intervention on the part of the British Government, 
is suthciently direct.’ 





THE KANTESIAN PHILOSOPHY. 


THERE is a sort of hard, mathematical-minded men, who 
either will not or cannot attain a perception of any truth 
without absolute demonstration. They believe in nothing but 
their quotient. There is an opposite sort of sanguine, fanci- 
ful-minded people, who eatch up half-formed impressions, by 
the right or wrong end, with equal zest, and are enraptured 
with themselves and their subject in proportion either to its 
worthlessness or to their deficiency of understanding. No meta- 
physician has ever met with less, or so little attention in this 
country as, and than, Emmanuel Kant. The subject itself is 
the most dittieult possible, and his new nomenclatural phra- 
seology doubles that difficulty. Nevertheless it has not made 
him impossible. Putting aside those insecurely happy in- 
dividuals who have fancied they understood him, an talked 
rare and equa) mixtures of elaborate meaning and nonsense, and 
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also those acute and logical reasoners who have built up 
laudable superstructures upon a foundation, alike to what 
seamen call ‘* cape fly-away,’- the meaning of Kant not 
having been pierced, and remaining as much underground as 
ever; there ee yet been, and are, a few writers of the 
present age, who seem to have hit upon the real German mine, 
and after groping long and arduously amidst the rich dark. 
ness, have even bored their way up into the light with some 
good specimen of the pure ores. 

The most prominent among these few, is Mr. Wireman, and 
a disciple more conversant with the spirit and letter of his 
master, or more indefatigable in promulgating his doctrines, 
the sun never saw. He seems to live chiefly for that purpose, 
and if you are only once in his company you have no chance of 
escaping some inoculation of the Kantesian principles.* But 
if it has cost him a world of pains and labour to understand 
what the philosopher really meant, it has probably been almost 
as arduous a task for him to reduce the theory to a plain and 
intelligible form. As if, however, to prove the extent of his 
triumph, he has recently put forth a little tract on the subject, 
to be taught ‘‘in all the infant schools throughout the king- 
as. | 

It should seem that this must be a sort of private joke to 
Mr. Wirgman; and yet he has successfully managed it accord- 
ing to the terms of his proposition. ; 

He begins with a ‘Song of the Five Senses ;” and further- 
more astounds our gravities by the intimation that it is to be 
sung ** to the tune of the Highland Laddie!” Also, we have 
heen informed, that in course of conversation he sometimes 
sings it himself, and in a very intelligent manner. 

This is the song, and we do request it be not unwisely— 
that is, beyond measure—laughed at; or that, after being 
laughed at, it be dissected and thought upon. 


SONG OF THE FIVE SENSES, 
Tune—Highland Laddie. 
I. 


As sure as IT am here alive, 
I have Senses, 
7 I have Senses ; 
One, two, three, and four, and five, 
All my Senses, 
All my Senses ; 


—) 
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* This is true enough. He is absolutely charged with them. He gives off tran- 
scendental sparks in the first shake of the band, and there iss Kantesio-masonie 
sfinity between rou ever after.—Ed. 
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Eyes, and ears, nose, tongue, and hand, 

And all beneath my own command, 

Without which—Who could understand ? 
Usetul Seuses, 
Useful Senses, 


IT. 


With these I feel, I touch, I see,—- 
These my Senses, 
These my Senses,--- 
I smell, I taste, I hear with glee ; 
Happy Senses, 
Happy Senses ! 
How sweetly, too, they all agree! 
Oh! are they not of use to me ? 
Without them—Where would knowledge be ? 
Happy Senses, 
Happy Senses! 


Ill. 


Ear, tongue, and nose, you may suppose,— 
These three Senses, 
These three Senses, 
Create our TIME as on it flows— 
Inward Senses, 
Inward Senses: 
ONE AFTER ANOTHER goes through time, 
Else could we hear the sweet bells chime, 
Or up the hill or mountain climb ?— 
[Inward Senses, 
Inward Senses. 


IV, 


The hand and eye feel ALL AT ONCE; 
These two Senses, 
These two Senses ; 

These make SPACE, or I'ma dunce ; 
Outward Senses, 
Outward Senses : 

Without extension, what would be | 

This lovely world, that now we see, 

But a mere nonenity ?— 
Outward Senses, 
Outward Senses. 


The song terminates with a ‘‘ moral,” but I have omitted it ; 
itisnothing to the purpose. A key-—rather complex in Its 
wards, 'tis true—is contained in another leaf of this little tract. 
Here it ig explained, that Sense, Understanding, and Reason 
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constitute Minp. Sense receives the materials of knowledge: 
Understanding gives the form, or builds up knowledge ; Reason 
sifts or regulates our knowledge. Very well; then, Sense makes 
intuitions; Understanding makes conceptions; Reason makes 
ideas. Under the three primitive colours of blue, red, and 
yellow, we have Intuition and Nature, Conception and Science, 
Idea and God. Intuition is defined as ‘ everything: present 
in time and space, that we feel, see, hear, taste, and smell ;" 
—Conception is ‘everything absent in Gime and space, that 
we think of only, but do not touch; Idea is “everything out 
of tame and space, that we think of only, but which never can 
come into time and space.” 

Should this little notice be deemed acceptable, I shall at 
a future time, if permitted, attempt a further consideration of 
the subject. But [should be more gratified if this opening of 
the question incite younger and abler hands to the undertaking. 

SEUH, 





SONNET TO WORDSWORTH. 


Tuov soul of grandeur in humanity, 

With humbleness so digmified ; whose power 

Is sympathy with virtue, placing thee 

Upon a just, tho’ late apparent throne, 

High in the immortal, amaranthine bower, 
Whence the Gieat Living on the earth gaze down, 
Perchance with tears such as thou oft hast shed ; 
The clouds have burst,—men see thy star-crown’'d head. 
Thou lov’st not mere excitement’s titful flare, 
Nor picturesque externals : solemnly seen, 

A human heart to thee, pants and lies bare. 

Bard of pure nature’s heroism serene, 

Thou rul’st an ocean where po wrecks have been ; 
Bow, Time, reprov'd, to his subline erey haw! 


aeliie9, a i ence 


DEVOTION AND SELF-SACRIFICE. 


Iv is not always that there is a perfeet correspondence between 
institution and practice, between the principle in which the 
customs of society have had their origin and the actual con- 
duet of the community. professing to acknowledge the obliga- 
tion of that principle. It would be no unprofitable occupation 
to mark the several instances in which in the present age this 
diserepancy plainly exists, and to investigate the cause of i, 
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the investigation being conducted in the manner the most 
likely to ascertain whether or not the practical abandonment 
of the principle have arisen from the conviction, on the 
experience of its working, that it is not conducive to the end 
of institutions,—the security of happiness. The moral and 
religious obligations primes by the community, the legal 
provisions, the social customs, the popular maxims, the 
revalent feeling, and the actual practice of society, are fre- 
quently at variance one with the other. This discrepancy is 
no where more striking than in the most important of all the 
relations of social life, in which the legal provision does not 
support the religious profession, and the noaialaal moral 
obligation is utterly set at nought by custom, and practice. 

Two illustrations chosen from fiction but strikingly true to 
fact, will place this anomaly in the strongest light. 

In Lamb’s ‘Specimens of Dramatic Poets’ there is an 
extract from ‘‘ The Woman killed with Kindness,” by Heywood. 
The story is as follows:—Mr. Frankford discovers that his 
wife has been unfaithful to him. She implores pardon in the 
most heart-rending terms, and at any rate prays that he will 
not “hack her with his sword,” but “‘ suffer her to go perfect 
and undeformed to her tomb.” He, in reply sets before her in 
the strongest terms her cruelty to him and their children, and 
the heinous nature of her crime in itself, and then leaves her, 
that he may, as he says do nothing rashly, but may deliberate 
on her sentence. He returns, and desires that within two 
hours she will leave his house and go to another at some 
distance, where he is to allow her servants, and means of 
living on condition that she removes every thing that may 
remind him ‘*such a woman ever was.” She is never again to 
see him, or write to him or his children. They are hence- 
forth to be “as they had never seen and never more shall see 
each other.” She is very grateful, and goes, taking away 
every thing but her lute, which is forgotten. He finds it and 
sends it after her. She desires the servant who brings it, to 
break it under her coach wheel, as the last music it e’er shall 
make, and to tell his master that she was going to starve 
herself to death ; not as a message from her; ‘‘oh, no, she dare 
hot so presume,” but as a fact he had learned. She does starve 
herself and dies; some mutual friends having first prevailed 
on Mr, Frankford to see her on her death-bed, as she earnestly 
desired it, when he forgives her, because she is dying. This 
scene is given in the most powerful manner, and leaves on the 
mind a sensation of woe and bitterness difficult to overcome. 
Mr. Frankford is (taking Heywood’s and the common view of 

€ subject) most kind. He loves his wife tenderly, and 
suffers eeply, but not as she suffers. 

No. 115. 
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In Percy's * Reliques of Ancient English Poetry,” there js 
a story called * The patient Countess.” Here, the Countess 
discovers that her husband has been unfaithful to her: but 
mark the difference. There is no talk of hacking, or defacing, 
or separating, but 

‘It grieved her not a little, though 
She seemed it well to bear.” 
and then she thinks. 
‘¢ How may IT winne him to myself? 
He is aman, and men 
Have imperfections ; it behoves 
Me pardon nature then.” 

At last by a very ingenious contrivance she succeeds in 
winning him away from ‘ the Damselle” back to herself, and 
she is rewarded by his loving her more than ever, and espe- 
cially for her patience and long suffering. The poem ends with,— 

‘¢ So each wife 
Her husband may recal.”’ 

Habit, custom, the law of society, all made it strictly honour- 
able of Mr. Frankford to treat his wife with the sort of kindness 
which killed her; and made it wise and sweet of the ‘ patient 
Countess” to feign ignorance of her husband’s fault, in order 
to lead him back to her, his legal wife. The morality of the 
man is to guard his own honor and rights ; the morality of the 
woman is to practise devotion and self sacrifice. 

Is this inequality of condition happy? Ask every woman 
who has been made to feel on the subject, and ask a few men, 
and you will receive an answer in the negative; but with 
scarcely a single exception you will be told, in addition, that 
“the purity of manners induced by this state of general feeling 
as to women, is a blessing to them, and one for which they 
ought to be very thankful.” Purity of manners proceeding 
from purity of heart, refinement of taste, power of imagination 
and capability of love, 7s a blessing; but the world’s purity Is 
like the whited sepulchres that were “glorious without, bu! 
within, full of dead men’s bones and all manner of unclean- 
ness” and it is kept up at a fearful expense ; want of develope- 
ment, ignorance, hypocrisy, deprivation of enjoyment, and 
much actual suffering in those who practise it; and, the 
sacrifice of a large class of victims at its unholy shrine. To 
those who pride themselves on the purity of Englishwomen, 
does it never occur as they pass one of those degraded, ani 
often interesting beings “ are not those too, Englishwomen?” 

The purity of society, such as it is, is provided for from the 
outset of life. Men and women are trained to their differen 
moralities from infancy. 

A little girl as soon as ashe hecomes n conscious being, heco : 
a creature living, moving and acting for others. She walks 
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rettily, and has red shoes or blue ribbons to attract notice ; 
the real, but concealed object being to promote her self-interest. 
This object being kept constantly out of view, is by some female, 
natures lost sight of. Habit teaches them to live, enjoy, act, 
think, hope, fear, only through others ; never in and by them- 
selves. tie of the fundamental principles of liman nature, 
the selfish principle, is in women, foreed down. ‘They have no 
independent exercise of either the senses or the intelleet. 
Hence they become lame, mutilated bemgs, unable to provide 
for their own happiness. The sympathetic part of their nature 
only, is saitiened ; and they are rendered utterly dependent on 
others. They are not imbued with the true principle, by 
which disinterestedness is secured as an nee part of our 
constitution; not dependent in the enlarged sense in which 
we must all be dependent, men and women alike, each on the 
other for our best enjoyments; but they are varnished over 
with an affectation of self-sacritice,—though self-sacrifice is 
frequently real and voluntary, even towards the most unworthy 
objects, —and they are possessed by a weakness which makes 
them throw away their individuality, and the very privileges 
and powers of humanity. 

It is impossible to annihilate the selfish principle. No one 
has or ever can in reality cease to desire his own happiness. 

* Why even those that starve in voluntary wants, 
And, to advance the wind, keep the flesh poor, 
The world enjoying them, they uot the world, 
Would they do this, but that they are proud to seek 
A sweetness from such sourness.”’* 

When a weak, ignorant, dependent woman throws away her 
own means of happiness, when she sits down unresistingly, but 
not uncomplainingly,—to suffer, is it that she is an anomaly in 
nature !—that she did not desire happiness? No she did desire 
it, but she thought she could have more if another achieved it 
for her. 
_ The principle on which the education of the boy is conducted 
8 wholly different. The instrument by which he is to work 
his way in the world is selfishness, in opposition to the feminine 
selfsacrificing virtues. The senses al the intellect are culti- 
vated to the neglect of the affection and sympathies, and in a 
mode most strongly adapted to crush them: and as the youth 

vances towards manhood, and as the passions strengthen, he 
goes on in a course of unrestrained indulgence, fatal to the 
true enjoyment of some of the best sources of human happiness 
throughout his life, since his associations must be desecrated 
orever, Thus, both in men and women the balance is de- 
stroved, and happiness is lost, as it must be lost when nature 1s 
counteracted and distorted. 


* Westward Hoe, a comedy, by Webster and Decker. 
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« There are two principles in coutinual operation in the human 
being, the selfish and the sympathetic. The selfish is productive of 
pleasure of a certain kind ; the sympathetic is productive of pleasure 
of another kind, ‘The selfish 1s primary and essential ; the sy npa- 
thetic, arising out of the selfish, is superadded to it. The sympathetic 
principle is nobler than the selfish, whence the selfish is subservient to 
the sympathetic; but there is not only no opposition, hostility, or 
antagonism between them, but the strictest possible connection, 
dependence and subservience ; and whatever ts conducive to the true 
end of the selfish, is equally conducive to the true end of the sym- 
pathetic principle. Any attempt to extend the selfish principle 
beyond what is compatible with the perfection of the sympathetic, or 
the sympathetic beyond what is compatible with the perfection of the 
selfish, instead of accomplishing the end in view, only prodaces 
mental disease, Opposing and jarring action, antagonizing and mu- 
tually destructive powers, are combined in no other work of nature ; 
and it would be wonderful, indeed, were the only instance of it found 
in man, the noblest of her works, and in the mind of man, the noblest 
part of her noblest work, ; 

No one supposes that there is any such inharmonious combination 
iu the organization of Ins physical frame, and the notion that it exists 
in his mental constitution, as it is founded in the grossest ignorance, 
so it is productive of incalculable mischief.”’— Philosophy of Health. 
By Southwood Smith, M.D. vol. i. p. 90. 


A man is born into the world to feel, to think, to enjoy, to 
make his fortune, to feast on all sorts of selfish pleasures; but 
it is a woman's whole occupation to love, and her sole business 
to be married. Donna Julia says very truly— 

** Man's love is of man’s life a thing apart, 

"Tis woman's whole existence ; man may range 

The court, camp, church, the vessel, aud the mart, 
Sword, gown, gain, glory, offer in exchange 

Pride, fame, ambition, to fill up his heart, 
And few there are whoin these cannot estrange : 

Men have all these resources—we but one, 
To love again, and be again undone. 

Don JUAN. 

We have quoted the above stanza, not only for the sake of 
the truth it so clearly and comprehensively embodies, but also 
because it is extracted from a long poem, the main business of 
which is a series of apt and varied illustrations of the opposite 
kinds of morality practised and approved by men and by 
women. Almost every man is a Don Juan, according to his 
capacity and circumstances; viz. his personal ad NT 
atldress, possession of wealth, and absence of rational occupa: 


tion. Except the sickly, all these men who can neither take 
up a book or a spade, ‘are as sure to “ get into mischief % 
when they were children,—and the weaker vessel of woman, 
whose body is not unfrequently rendered still weaker by the 
‘trong action of her mind, always “ goes to the wall,” and, no! 
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unfrequently, to that of the churchyard,  Inconstancy in a 
man is regarded with rather a jocular eye ; in a woman it Is a 
heinous crime. In either ease her heart may be broken ; if 
through the former, the world merely says, ‘* poor thing !"—if 
through the persecution attending the latter, the world’s jury 
brings itin “‘serv’d her right.” This is our present state of 
civilization ! 

A woman was born to be married, educated to be married, 
she lives to be married, acts, pretends to enjoy, walks, 
talks, thinks, studies, all in the most likely way to further 
what is considered to be the object of her coming into the 
world, which was, not really to love or be loved, but to be 
married. Over this event, so Iighly important to them, 
women have no control whatever, except through the under- 
hand tricks and cunning manoeuvres so justly Jaid to their 
charge, and so cruelly injurious to their moral character, by 
the production of envy, hatred, and malice, and all uncharit- 
ableness. They have only the privilege of refusal, and not even 
that if relations are in the case, as they generally are. “If a 
girl be so silly, or so very immodest,” (as a relation once said in 
our hearing to a poor girl) as to have a preference for one man 
above another, she must of course sacrifice that preference if 
another establishment come in the way, for it is more than prob- 
able the man she loves would never rouse himself to think 
seriously of marrying till too late, when he will be sure to let 
her know his feeling and the bitterness of his disappointment. 

And why do women wish so much to be married?) Why do 
they make that pursuit over which they have no direct control, 
their sole interest? Because it is the custom; because it is 
instilled into them by every surrounding cirewmstanece from 
their birth, that such is their allotted part in life ; and because 
there is often a desire to gain an object only for the pleasure of 
the conquest. If they are in a rank of society which entitles 
them to style themselves ladies, they can follow no other trade 
or profession, without losing caste; and if they never marry, 
they incur the disgrace of having failed in the only important 
object they have ever pursued, while the dread of ridicule 
prevents their expressing their chagrin and disappointment, 
and they must smilingly submit to their fate, and be pitied and 
despised, in short be old maids; which, let it be remembered, 
8 no joke, even though they have property of their own, for it 
8 a very dreary life, with a hired companion, or spiteful 
la -dog, or baskets full of kittens, snuff-box, cribbage, tea, and 
aflectionate relations, all wishing them dead, either to 
free themselves from their tedious company, or to get their 
money. If they have no money, they must be dependent for 
iton brothers or cousins, or married nieces, and what that is, 
many know too well. There is another cause why women 
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desire marriage ; nature has implanted in them, as well as in 
men, certain feelings, affections and passions, which crushed 
though they be by society, still crave a natural inheritance 
of the just dispensations of their Creator. 

Ileve are motives enough to account for the pursuit, but it is 
a difficult and a trying one, and very apt to end in miserable 
disappointment. In many cases a girl loves one who is poor 
aud cannot marry, for the machinery of married life is very 
expensive. He has energy and makes a fortune, but it has 
taken along time, and in that time he has seen some one he 
likes better whom he marries ; or no—like Sir Charles Gran- 
dison, ‘ honour forbids’ and he is faithful, though he likes the 
other better, and marries the poor old, faded, anxious, care- 
worn, grumbling, jealous first love ; no great happiness can be 
expected there. Or, perhaps he has no energy, and makes no 
fortune. ‘Time goes on; he, seizing any passing pleasure ; she 
pining, hoping, fearing, sympathising, dying. Or perhaps 
her judicious friends persuade her to give it up and marry a 
rich husband, or she marries of her own accord from pique ; for 
the result, go to Doctors’ Commons, or read ten thousand 
romances founded on fact. These are cases in which the power 
to love exists; but there are others in which the natural capa- 
city having been small, it has been utterly crushed by educa- 
tion, and there the whole matter is easy enough. When 
relations, friends, and perhaps the parties themselves think it 
would be very convenient that a certain man should board, 
lodge and clothe for the rest of their mutual lives, a certain 
woman; and that this woman should keep his house, entertain 
his guests, and become the mother and nurse of his children, 
(see the uses for which marriage was ordained ;) when all this 
is agreed upon, a ceremony is performed, and the parties con- 
cerned swear to love each other for ever,—whether they can 
or no. Women who make such marriages as these, have lost 
all capacity for any thing above slavery to ‘ my lords and gentle- 
wen,’ nursing children, (we do not say nursing them well,) talking 
of their own illnesses to their female neighbours, gossipping, 
cooking, pickling, dressing, viving parties, &e. Such women 
are to be found in all ranks, the occupations of course varying 
with the rank, the mind, or the subst:tute for mind being the 
same in all. Far be it from us to say they are unhappy ;_ they 
enjoy according to their capacity ; and so do the cow, the sheep, 
the pig, all enjoy according to their capacity. ‘1 knew thee that 
thou art an hard man, reaping where thou hast not sown and 
gathering where thou hast not strewed: and I was afraid and 
went and hid thy talent in the earth.” This at any rate 1s 
not unhappiness. Nothing is sought, nothing Is obtained. ; She 
lives with little joy or fear’ like ‘the Lady of Shalott. This 
vegetable nothingness is the only state in which women 
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veneralcan be happy in this country ; let a woman rise one step 
and she becomes discontented, for her mind and her cireum- 
stances are no longer in accordance, and she is without a hope 
of present remedy, for the majority Is not with her. Custom, 
like an impracticable barrier walls her in on all sides, and a 
curse is on her if she look over it. 
‘She kuows not what the curse may be, 

Therefore she weaveth steadily, 

Therefore no other care hath she.” 

If her husband be disgusting, she perceives he is so; but she is 
his wife, and if it be his pleasure she must act as such, or be 
considered immoral and punished accordingly. Hence, she tries 
to do her duty for the sake of her reputation, and the peace of 
mind of all her relations and friends, or her children; or, per- 
haps, she has no means of separate subsistence. 

n the case of the sensitive and imaginative, some unknown 
or undefined happiness is expected in marriage ; it is not found, 
and they do not know what is unrealised. These, like the 
Vicar of Wakefield, tell their young friends that the happiest 
days of existence are those of courtship; whereas, Love grows 
sweeter and greater every hour of its life. Even where great 
happiness is found in marriage, this intoxicating joy rarely lasts 
longer than a few short months; then Ae goes to his friends, or 
his business, or his pleasures, for he has them all. She tries 
to feel as happy as ever, to believe that he loves her still, or 
that he will very soon again, as soon as he has time. If she 
confide her state of mind to any sensible friend he will tell her 
so, and that she must rein in her imagination. She thinks 
over the past, reads old letters, remembers old words, old 
looks; * Mis happiness is still with her, he has been hers.” 
She hopes and prays for the future ; 

‘Hope who never dreamed of guile, 
Believed he’d come again.” 


He does not; or very coldly ; very differently to that first Joy; 
and what does she do? Nothing; she has nothing to do, for 
the brilliance of that bridal dream makes all else look faded 
and dim ; she becomes melancholy, and he finds her in tears. 
Men hate to see tears! nothing annoys them so much! so child- 
ish! so ridiculous! She cries more bitterly; he is seriously 
angry ,— | 

« Hope’s morning dream of love is o'er, 
Love never came again.” 

It is a fearful thing for a woman to love, even under the best 
circumstances, trained and developed as she is now, For a 
short time she may be happy, blessedly so, for she loves ; but 
her happiness depends on him she loves wholly, entirely. A 
frown from him would wither it all. When he is absent she 
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lives on memory, or hope. He does not come when she expects. 
Her own fearful, fanciful heart, or some friend, suggests 
jealous thoughts,— 


«* Low she mourned [ am all alone, 
Love forgotten, and love ferlorn.” 


If there be some few women who have struck into a more deti- 
nite path, who Aave intellectual pursuits, pleasures, and ennob- 
ling Saber of their own; who with all the capacity for the higher 
enjoyment of sympathy, can preserve their individuality, and 
make their own happiness as human beings, and as partakers in 
the boon of existence ; they know the dithculties and the perils of 
their course. Custom is awake, ready to poison all it can touch ; 
moreover, few, very few are strong enough to shake off entirely 
the littlenesses now become asecond nature in their sex. There 
are moments in which, under the painful pressure, they yield to 
the importunate teachings of old prejudice, and then they sink 
so fast and so low that sometimes they cannot recover, and if 
they do, a sear is engraved on their very souls. Perhaps 
scarcely one has ever set out into reality, without feeling, on 
being first assailed by these evils that, ‘the curse is come 
upon her,” or exclaiming in her despair, ‘“‘ [ would the 
cold plunging foam, whirled by the wind, had rolled me 
deep below, when I left my Satay Yet if she possess 
strength, let her with steady dignity, persist in every study, 
and in every course which she feels to be the best application 
of the higher faculties and sympathies of her nature ; she will 
arrive in safety at last in a haven where her soul may rest in se- 
curity and peace. But, if she be weak let her go back, and 
varry with her the remembrance of the brighter sun that shines 
on the emancipated being; the recollection will help her to 
remove some of the petty grievances of a young lady’s life; 
but there are storms in that new country which would swallow 
her up unless she have a body and soul of ‘ well-pois’d mastery. 

it is not women alone who suffer from the erroneous customs 
of the world; the crying evil is on their side, but it is neces- 
sarily and unavoidably shared by men. How common is the 
complaint of disappointment! “Life glides away unenjoyed, 
unvalued ; the beautiful external world is seen, but not enjoyed ; 
the happy seasons come and go unheeded ; the wonderful 
Structure of living nature excites no emotion. We pass on, 
we eat, and drink, and sleep, for to-morrow we die. We say 
in the morning ‘* would to God it were night! and in the 
night season, when will it be day?” We cannot be satisfied 
like the animals around us, for we have a consciousness of the 
power to enjoy, without the power to grasp the enjoyment; 
and generally the higher our conception of beauty and of hap- 
piness the greater the dissatisfaction. The analyst turns to the 
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earth in sickened weariness and says—all is vanity ; the life of 
the poet is one long cry of disappointed hope, yet nature is full 
of beauty, and wonder, and power, and there is scarcely a human 
being who for some short period, has not felt the full intoxica- 
tion of perfect happiness, The meteor has passed, and the night 
of his existence is darker than ever; but he has felt it, and 
invariably that happiness has been caused by love. There is 
no other happiness equally capable of filling the capacity of a 
human being. While all that relates to real love is in so 
wretched a state, is it wonderful that dissatisfaction should 
abound? Ought not the causes and the remedies of such a 
state to be sought into? If there be difficulties in smooth- 
ing the path to human happiness which seem insuperable to 
those who dive deeply into human nature and human passions, 
yet it is evident that a vast amount of suffering might be 
obliterated, which is owing, not to the necessity of nature, but 


to adeparture from her laws. 
D, 
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My soul was like a moth and long’d to die 
When first it gaz’d bright Beauty upon thee ; 
But now love’s true devotion it doth learn, 

With renovation, strength, and constancy, 
"Tis like a poet’s consecrated Urn 
That doth in silent fane, slow inward incense burn, 


Immortal ashes !—if the vital power 

That sunn’d thy system hath no more the dower 
Of life-creating Thought ; if sense be done 

And earth made equal with the passion flower, 
Yet sleep thou on, apart from night and morn, 
Immortal ashes still, of a Creation gone! 





MARTIN LUTHER’S STUDY. 


abode at a presi 


Luter had fixed his temporary 
The low door, which 


house in a back street, at Wittenberg. 

had no knocker, was gently tapped by the cane which sup- 

ported the elder visitor, and was opened by a fair youn child, 

Wearing the deepest mourning. One of the men, 0 whom 
ere were three, patted the boy's head, and asked, if 

Luther was athome?” ‘* You may go in Philip,” replied the 

child, ** Martin is in the study.” The elder and sterner men 
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now also caressed the child and smoothed lus curling hair 
when in bim they recoguised the orphan of John Eseh, whem 
they had known and loved, and whose recent martyrdom at 
Brussels, still thrilled all Germany and Switzerland with 
horror. Nor could they help taking some shame to them- 
selves on retieeting that Luther's active benevelence alone had 
been exerted to save the child from utter destitution. 

An inner door was pushed open with a noiseless motion, and 
discovered Luther half reclining on a low, carved, wooden 
settle which occupied one whole side of the little dark room. 
Books were scattered on the table and = tloer, and rather 
littered, than ranged on a few narrow shelves. One stool, 
standing on three ponderous Dutch legs, with a couple of 
heavily ~- timbered chairs, completed the furniture of the 


Sanetum. Their noiseless entrance had net aroused the 
Master: his soul seemed absorbed in the book over which he 
bent. At length, his exquisite and deep-toned voice pro- 


nouneed aloud that beautiful passage in Tsaiah: * for as the 
earth bringeth forth her bad, as the garden causeth the things 
that are sown to spring yr forth, so the Lord shall cause 
righteousness and praise to spring forth before all natious;” 
his raised eves met the troubled looks of his visitors, while his 
countenance beamed triumphant exultation, 

It seemed that their habitual intercourse had cancelled all 
ceremony. Martin moved not from his easy and favorite 
vosition; but he held forth bis hands in kindly greeting. 
My father! my brother! exclaimed Zuinglius and Melanethon, 
at onee, both pressing the protfered hends with fervor, while 
Erasmus silently leaned on the shoulder of the great Re ‘former, 
“Ye are welcome,” said Martin, returning the grasp of each 
with warmth, and looking in the face of Erasmus, *‘* most 
welcome.” They seemed to shrink from that piereing jak 
which few men could endure with stedfastness. Struck with 
the pale, altered, and agitated looks of his friends, he rose ; 
his whole frame kindling with deep emotion ; his majestic 
figure e ‘xpanding to its utmost breadth and height. ** Ye bring 
evil tidings?” he : said, ‘owhat new horror hath Rome rage 
trated,--with what nobler blood hath she nourished our vine ; 
The men still a and exchanged glances, as if each 
wished to prompt, o ‘ be prompted by the other. Martin 
marked, and misinte etal their silence. Sinking his - 
toa low soothing tone, he added “ Ye are welcome, though | 
wot, ye bring evil tidings; welcome, though ye tell of oppres- 
sion, and violenee and death! Is our faith weaker than the 
faith of our brethren? Shrink we from the bare recital of 
sufferings they braved and endured. Be strong, my brothers; 
holy is the baptism of blood! the chariot of fire flies swiftly 

towards heaven!” Zuinglius was about to speak, but 
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words were interrupted, for the litthe Esch rushing forwards 
clung to Martin's Knees, and gave way to one of those almost 
earful gushes of grief, to which childhood abandons itself 
under strong emotions, Martin received the boy in his arms, 
soothed his anguish with whispered words of comiort,wiped 
the tears from his eves till they ceased to tlow, and suttered 
the brief convulsive sobs to subside, as he pressed the little 
one to his own mighty heart. At tirst Erasmus looked some- 
what annoyed, and Zuinglius puzzled; but the strong men 
wept, as Philip brietly explained to them, that this young and 
reutle child had beheld lis father’s martyrdom, When John 
Esch was chained to the stake, in’ the warket-place at 
Brussels ; and when all who Knew him had forsook him and 
fled, this boy eluded the vigilance of those who would have 
detained him ; and strong in his tilial love, steed alone by the 
burning pile and raised his innocent voice above the roaring 
Hames, to pray with and for his murdered Bather! ‘ ta vain,” 
said Philip, ** he was urged to depart; he lingered by the 
burning pile, heedless alike of ferocious looks and threats, and 
the tenderest persuasions ; and with Jus dying breath, from 
the midst of the flames, John Esch blessed his son! While 
Philip spoke, the child, exhausted by his recent emotions, fell 
into a deep and tranquil sluuber. With hands as gentle as the 
falling snow, Martin placed him ou the settle, carefully adjusting 
and pillowing his litthe head on the folds of a furred cloak. 
“A wild tempest,” continued Melancthon, ‘ which drove 
Es@h’s murderers from the fatal spot, had no effeet on his son, 
till overcome by the tierce heat, and his own desolate agonies, 
it is probable the child) swooned for a time. But in’ the 
middle of that awful night, eve his father’s remains were 
scattered to the elements, he was tound calmly sleeping on the 
damp and slimy ground, and nestling as close as might be, to 
the loathsome and smouldering ashes;—a ghastly, yet a 
lovely sight! ‘There was a deep though brief silence, till the 
sterner Zuinglius, dashed the thick falling tears from his eye- 
lids with a disdainful vesture, and by a sudden, and strong 
effort, subdued his emotions, and stiffened his frame, till the 
muscles of his face and form looked hard and rigid as iron, 
Che power he exercised over his feelings caused his voice to 
grate on the ear, with a harsh, unnatural, and wooden sound, 
* Martin,” he said, ** it is neither good nor seemly for men to 
neglect their duties. Methinks it were more fitting to leave 
yonder boy to an old wile’s care, and give your whole soul to 
our great work!” * Nay, my Brother,” said Martin, but 
with a broken voice—** patiently bear with me awhile.” ae 
. 8. 
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PRIVILEGES OF THE LORDS. 


Aut the world ¢. e. the political world of England, is busy with 
excitement at the avowal of the Upper House, that Ireland 
shall have as bad a government as that House can procure for 
her ; for thus must be construed the fact, that they, the Lords, 
are determined to abolish corporations the moment the 
government wishes to make corporations implements of public 
utility instead of private rapacity. That the Lords should 
thus act, is not strange; their gains have mostly been based 
on the people’s losses; but it is strange—yea, very strange, 
that those who profess themselves friends of the people should 
affect astonishment at the very natural conduct of the Lords ; 
it is still more strange, that they should profess a tender regard 
for the powers, whereby the said Lords are enabled to work 
mischief, and ceasing to be men, become mere wilful wild 
animals. Is it madness, or mere imbecility, that affeets public 
men, thus to make them forego the characteristics of reason, 
and talk absurdities as fluently as though they had been paid 
by the Tories for getting them by heart? Mr. Shiel began the 
absurdity of professing respect for lordly legislation, under the 
control of popular agitation; and it is lamentable to find 
Joseph Hume following it up at the Westminster O'Connell 
Meeting. He wished to * respect the privileges of the Lords.” 
Does he indeed? If those words be spoken after reflection ; 
if they be not the mere ebullition of superabundant verbiage— 
of the haranguing tongue and not of the thinking brain; if they 
be really the expression of a deliberate opinion, then Joseph 
Hume is ill-fitted fora legislator, however well he may serve 
as a people’s delegate. Privileges! Why the very word itself 
is to the merest tyro in Radical philosophy, conclusive evidence 
of unsound doctrine. Privileges are private laws,—laws or 
regulations for the especial advantages of a small number of 
tadividuals. a something in which the nation at large does not 
participate. Now, what nation calling itself free, ean tolerate 
such a system? One law for the rich, and another for the 
poor! Is this your meaning Joseph Hume? If it be not, 
what do you mean by Privileges? In such a matter as this, 
caution must be thrown aside; if you contend that the Lords 
ought to be privileged, do it manfully, and let us, of the people, 
contest the point with you, when I doubt not we shall shew, that 
youare better fitted for a Chancellor of the Exchequer, than for 
a leader of the people, or a Utilitarian legislator. The Lords 
seem better friends to the people than you are in this matter, 
and this is unfortunate, for you really and honestly are out 
friend, while they are really and as honestly our enemies. 
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The Lords magnanimously avow that they stand by their pri- 
vileges, and will use those privileges for their own especial 
benefit, without regard to consequences. The result of this 
must assuredly be, that the privileges will be taken away from 
them. You, on the contrary, wish them to disguise their feel- 
ings, and concede to the people on certain occasions when 
popular agitation runs high. No sounder advice than this 
could be given to the Lords by their best friend, who might 
wish to preserve their privileges to them for the longest possible 
time. Joseph Hume must reconsider this. 

The loss of the Irish Corporation Bill is a trifle in itself; 
time is lost certainly, but Ireland will get a better measure of 
justice in consequence. Public attention is meanwhile rivetted 
more firmly on the great canker of the state, —the Power with- 
out Responsihility,—the fountain-head of all minor abuses. The 
contest now is, not between the nation and the Lords, on a 
question of legislation ; but between the nation and the legis- 
lation, as to the form of the legislature itself. It is not a 
contest with the Upper House, but with both Houses. 


«© A plague on both your houses,” 


That plague is the want of responsibility, for the responsi- 
bility of the members of the Lower House is a faree, while the 

wer of coercing them is left to the Lords, at whom the 
majority affect indignation, while really pleased at the coercion. 
And thus it will continue, until the people shall cease to elect 
members of the aristocracy, or those who look forward to 
aristocratic connexions, as their representatives. Can any one 
with brains, one step in advance of a monkey, believe that a 
man like Lord John Russell will ever set himself seriously to 
work to overturn a power possessed by his own family, se to 
which power he owes his present position—a position to which 
his own personal qualities could never have raised him, and 
which now gives him undue advantages over many men of far 
higher minds than his own? Can any one believe that Lord 
Melbourne does not prefer taking his station by hereditary 
right, to the process of contending for it by personal, bodily, 
and mental exertions, which to a man of his indolent habits 
would be a positive painful infliction? Would the Lords 
Lansdowne or Palmerston ever have been known to the public, 
had they set out in life as John and Thomas, clerks to an 
attorney, or in a public office ¢ It is useless to disguise the 
fact that the strongest friends of the irresponsible Lords are to 
he found amongst the responsible Commons, and no efficient 
collision is to be expected from them ; the people must cease to 

ndy angry words with the Lords, and hestir themselves in an 


eflicient manner where their efforts may be made availing. <A 


new election must some day come, and then the only test pro- 
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posed should be, ‘‘ Are you, or do vou intend to become a 
connexion of the aristocracy? Will you vote for the abolition 
of hereditary legislation?” O’Connell is only half right. We 
war not with an 150 Lords, as he seems to assume— we war 
against the irresponsible principle of which they happen to be 
the representatives for the time being—we war against the 
principle of any minority making laws for a majority against 
the consent of that majority --we war against all authority 
assuming to itself the garb of a right, independent of the 
people's suffrage, and we will ever war against it, let it come 
in what form it may. When hereditary legislation by the 
Lords shall be abolished—and that time cannot be far distant 
—the spirit of tyranny will take, perchance, some new shapes 
less edious in its externals, but as pregnant with the mis. 
chievyous principle. Let us once establish the only true prin- 
ciple that all controlling power must emanate from the people 
and be capable of being resumed by the people at certain 
periods or in certain emergencies, and then but little time will 
elapse ere we possess the best form of government and the best 
system of legislation which the intellect of the community is 
prepared to receive; and upon the principle of human progres- 
sion we shall then go steadily forward to the time when the 
general development of the moral sense of the community will 
for the most partsupersede the necessity for the great mass of 
legislation which at present cumbers our statute books. — It is 
not in the Lords that the fault resides, it is in the Constitution 
which makes grades in political rights; it is in making arti- 
ficial distinctions subversive of the principles of nature; making 
other than personal qualities the condition for attaining power— 
making power independent of desert, making the arts of pecu- 
niary accumulation and mere physical wealth, paramount to 
mental excellence and high moral worth. A man may be born 
in the lowest condition of humanity, and by practising all the 
arts of chicanery and moral turpitude, still keeping on the 
windy side of the law, he may ascend to that degree of wealth 
which can command titular rank, thus hecoming an irrespon- 
sible law-maker. But a high-minded man, born poor and 
struggling with difficulties, may furnish his mind with count- 
less stores of knowledge, capable of conferring the highest 
advantages on his fellows, but for lack of comprehension in his 
fellows, he cannot use that knowledge for their service. The 
constitution of his country has provided no ascending scale for 
him, and he passes his life in low drudgery, unknown by those 
who would perchance worship him as abenefa ctor were he 
placed in his right position. The House of Lords, being the 
material representatives of this evil principle, must of course 
be made the first example of; but there will arise more work 
after its purification, 
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When the people shall really possess a body of representa- 
tives erstcne4 ee in a legislative Chamber, instead of a House 
of Commons—well called commons, for with few exceptions 
they represent all that is commonest in our common nature— 
the pettiest motives—the most selfish feelings ;—-when that 
House, falsely called the representative of the people, shall 
be thoroughly purged of the conmexions of the aristocraey, 
and really represent the highest principles of the mass of the 
community—of that portion of the community which guides 
the remainder, by exercising the thinking faculties, the process 
will be very simple. A vote of the people's House will de- 
clare the House of Lords dissolved, and all the members of it, 
except churchmen, eligible as elective representatives of the 
people. It were as unjust a thing to disfranchise a man 
because he had the moral misfortune to be born a ‘* nobleman 
by courtesy,” as it is to disfranchise a man because he has the 
misfortune to be born poor. It would, therefore, be just that, 
at some convenient period alter the abolition of the Upper 
House, a dissolution should take place in order to give the 
Lords the chance. Their titles would be of little importance ; 
they would fall into disuse when they ceased to confer power. 
Whether a second Chamber might be necessary, wea bea 
matter for after deliberation—it is a necessary preliminary to 
a reconstruction, that the rubbish of the old edifice be 
thoroughly cleared away. The question as to what classes of 
society ought to be eligible as legislators, may be reduced to 
very simple rules. All should be eligible as legislators who 
form no part of the executive, either directly or indirectly. 
It isa monstrous perversion of principles which permits a single 
individual to,— 


‘ Play judge and executioner all himself.” 


—which permits a man to make laws as an M. P., and after- 
wards to execute them as a magistrate, a soldier, ora sailor. 
All public functionaries are the servants of the law, and 


therefore ought not to be entrusted with the framing of laws 


in which they may possess a sinister interest. And the 
same rule which excludes direct functionaries of the state 
ought to exclude the professional moral teachers of the com- 
munity, as ministers of religion and schoolmasters. Such 
men hold a great power, greater even than that of legislators ; 
they are the pioneers, the explorers in new regions of human 
Progress; they hold—or ought to hold—the moral power, and 
their province is persuasion, not compulsion. They ought to 
exereise moral contro) over the oils of those who control 
the legislators, and they ought to possess a voice in their elee- 
tion in common with all. The offices of legislator or teacher, 
and executor of the laws, being incompatible, should yet form ne 
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bar to a man’s advancement. He should be at full liberty to 
lay down the one and take to the other, according as his 
capacity might direct him. r 

But meanwhile it must be borne in mind, that a collision 
between the people and the legislature for the purpose of re- 
modelling the constitution—really re-forming it, is the one 
thing to be aimed at. The talk of a collision between the 
Lords in the Upper House, and their scions in the Lower 
House, will prove to be only a collusion. As the Scottish 
proverb has it, and they have aye been a far-sighted people— 
‘* Hawks winna pike out hawks een.” 

Junius Repivivves. 
June 12, 1836. 





CRITIQUE ON SIX PICTURES, 
IN THE PRESENT EXHIBITION AT SOMERSET-HOUSE. 


I, LanpszEr's picture of Lord Ossulton and the Dying Bull, 
is a fine design, and the composition of the colouring is equally 
so. Yet in the colouring there is some imperfection: a mist 
is over the whole picture ; not excusable because it might be 
supposed to result from the steam of the dying animal ; and 
there is a deficiency of strength. Hence, although an admi- 
rable variety exists in the colouring, there is still a monotony 
of effect. We venture to think that if the figures of Lord 
Ossulton and his horse had been glazed over with Vandyke 
brown, or otherwise rendered dark objects against the rest of 
the composition, that it would have left nothing to be desired 
on the score of colouring. The affectionate expression of the 
dog, leaning his face against that of the old gamekeeper, 1s 
finely conceived and executed. It tells the early history of 
their mutual relationship ;—how the keeper brought him up 
with his own hand from a blind, helpless, whimpering thing ; 
how he taught him all his skill in the wide green fields and 
mazy woods ; and how the said dog has regarded the keeper 
as his dear old grey-haired dad ever since 


Il. The “* Peep-o'day-boy’s Cabin,” by Wilkie, is a cood de- 
sign; a fine piece of colouring in the style of the best of the 
old masters, and the impasting, in most respects, equal to any 
of them. The recumbent youth, who is asleep, is finely and 
gracefully executed, though the design is not quite so original 
as the public and its critics have fancied. It is a well-known 
academy figure. The child in his arms we, of course, recog 
nize as taken from one of the little plaister casts in general 
use among artists. But the left shoulder is rather out, @ 
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looks more like a knee. The right shoulder and arm of the 
girl opening the door is badly managed, and as annoying to 
the eye as possible. It has exactly the clumsy and painful 
appearance of an elongated a coming from her back. The 
arm may have been correctly drawn before the drapery was 
ut on; but we doubt it. She has little expression in her 
based, potatoe-shaped face. The other woman, seated on the 
ground, is far better. She has a very fine face; forcible 
in outline, and conveying an impression of earnest character 
and purpose; but it has not the impassioned depth of ex- 
ression which the subject requires, and which seems to have 
Sas intended by the painter. /Zere it is not like the old 
masters. We have heard it objected, that the face is not that 
of an Irish woman. [t may be more Italian; yet this is hardly a 
fault, for there are all kinds of faces in Ireland. We have 
seen it before, however; and think it will be found in the 
“Chelsea Pensioners.” The face and character of the sleeping 
figure is a fine portraiture of savage nature and beauty. In 
gazing upon it, we seem to know the tenor of his dreams. 
This is like what we find in the old masters. The ferocious 
vigilance of the crouching dog on the left of the spectator, 
and the position and expression of the neck and fore legs— 
that of sensational activity and bodily quiescence, is as finely 
conceived and executed as could be required of a man of genius 
like Wilkie. 

III. The picture of ‘* Napoleon and the Pope,” by the same 
artist, is one of the most perfect compositions in colouring that 
was ever seen. It is on the same principle as that adopted by 
lurner ;—making a few dark spots upon a light ground ; —and 
probably had its origin with Paul Veronese and the Venetian 
school. Pictures in this style, generally make the most bril- 
liant engravings. The present production is made up of black, 
red, and white, and is a beautiful study for its grace and 
harmony of effect. The head of the Pope is probably taken 
from the print of Sir Thomas's portrait; that of eo 
we know not whence. It will please neither friends nor 
enemies ; being too refined and delicate for the prejudices of 
the latter, and not sufficiently powerful for the admirers of 
the self-created Emperor. 

IV. It is with great satisfaction that we find several young 
artists rising in the higher walks of their art ; not only choosing 
imaginative subjects, but executing them with an ability 
almost equal to the fineness of their conception. One of the best 
is the picture in three compartinents, by J. P. Knight, entitled 
the “ Wreckers,” No. 244. It is good in design, very good in 
colouring, and the expression true to his subject and intention 
throughout. If we may offer an unpresuming hint of advice, 
t would be to caution him against extravagance. 
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V. The * Captives and the Condottieri,” is a beautiful and 
expressive picture in all respects. There is, nevertheless, one 
great and imexcusable fault in the design. It contains five 
circles, that strike upon the eye,and ina horizontal line. We mean 
five heads and faces. It is something in the style of Lewis, 
who is so justly celebrated for his Spanish pictures. The girl 
who hangs upon the neck of her elder and stronger-minded 
sister, is well conceived, although in the execution we think 
that her head seems rather to cut im, than be embosomed, as 
the painter intended. The jocund fellow on horseback, tossing 
off his goblet, is admirable for design and character ; equally 
so are the tall figures on the left of the spectator; and the 
‘arousing group onthe right. The forlorn yet self-sustained 
expression of the woman seated in the centre, who bas rather 
a Hindoo cast of features, is very touching. We do not listen 
for a moment, tothe public notion that she is regretting the loss 
of her jewels. Her face tells of deeper losses. ‘The indignant 
look of the little boy on the occasion, is true to nature and 
perfect in execution. But the wounded youth is perhaps the 
finest in nobility of character and expression, though it 1s not 
much more than a sketch. His physical weakness, though 
extreme, is forgotten in his moral sensibilities and saddened 
thoughts. 

Vi. The ‘* Death Warrant” by C. W. Cope, No. 371, is very 
powerfully conceived and designed, and the colouring and 
general execution are almost of equal merit. The colouring 
is effective, particularly in the thick dungeon-light struggling 
through the iron bars, On the wall, by this dull and cheerless 
glimmer, we can just trace imperfect words and characters, 
scratched with some rusty nail, as a relief to the agonized feel- 
ings of the immured vietim—** Pevera Beatrice ;” a small 
crucifix; something like “ encobineti, 1540,” and ‘‘ non ti fidar 
ad alguno pensa etaci.” This is merely one of the fine details, 
and not foisted in to aid the telling of a tragic story, which 
is but too clearly intelligible without any such assistance. 
The dark figures, bringing in the sacrament or the poison,— 
we know not which—is an awful conception, though not well 
executed. The expression of the noble victim is a true version 
of the moment of receiving his death warrant; but the figure 
of the monk who brings it, is in all respects a masterpiece. 
If every part of him, except the head ; nay, if every part but his 
right hand were blotted out, the * passion of the piece ” would 
sill be apparent in all its deadly calm, mute agony, andl 
remorseless certitude. His vietim looks up at him with a 
wretched, final, yet suspended interrogation :—his basilisk eve 
looks just over his victim’s head, darting an electric beam, 
almost traceable into the wall, while his demoniac min 
revolves exultant at the completion of its long-cherishe 
and malignant purpose. R.H, H. 
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SATAN’S WISDOM. 
RY THE AUTHOR OF CORN-LAW RHYMES, 


A HEAVEN for lords is Britain, 
The land of toil and famine ; 
In England men work hard for scorn, 
In Ireland men are clatmming.* 
If hell itself were Britain 
Could worse than this be said ? 
It devils were lords in England 
They could but tax our bread. 
Toil’d England ! breadless Evin ! 
Your spoilers prate of Poland ! 
They talk of Russia's acred slaves, 
To helots who have no land ! 
They could but starve their feeders, 
And call the fetter’d free, 
Ifthe knout were Britain's sceptre, 
Abhorr’d from sea to sea! 


In hopeless pain we labour 

For more saints than Saint Monday ; 
We toil for scorn, six days in seven, 

And Agnew’s bill for Sunday ; 

If William’s the Reformer, 

Can this be truly said ? 
The Devil’s not king of Engiand ; 

And yet they tax our bread ! 


There’s bread enough for Britain, 
Had Britain leave to barter: 
We're free to make, but not to sell! 
Is this Great William’s charter ? 
Or have the Rodens chang'd hit 
For Grahain’s woollen head ? 
If Peel were king of England, 
He could but tax our bread. 


Who rob white slaves, that black ones 
May still have thane-like ma ster? 
Who soothe white slaves with ninefold pangs, 


That bring them shrouds for plaisters ’ 


If we were cold as Stanley, 

With hearts of Humber stone, 
And devils were lords in England, 

They would not curse their own, 


. P , , 
A clam iaa species of rock fish: one remove from eating sea-w eed. —Fd. 
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We're all free to be honest ; 
Is Pelham free to cheat us? 
We're free to toil for lords and squires, 
And they are free to eat us: 
Oh, William the Reformer ! 
Shall this be truly said ? 
If the Devil were king of England, 
He would not tax our bread! 


He is too wise a rascal 
To kill the fools who feed him, 
And through their bellies and their backs 
Teach slaves they need not need him; 
He knows they lke to honour 
The altar and the throne; 
And while he eats their mutton, 
He will not tax the bone! 





MISTAKEN NOTIONS OF GRATITUDE. 


(After the elementary manner of the old Italian Novelists.) 


THERE was a merchant who did an acquaintance a small 
favour in the way of business. The latter was nick-named 
‘ Dry-shod’ by those who knew him, from a peculiarity in his 
gait and a certain imperturbable humour of manner. Though 
a sort of smiling twist was perceptible round his mouth now 
and then when he was thinking, the expression of his face was 
habitually as hard and fixed as that of a wooden image at a 
ship's head. There was “ something in him ;” but whatever 
it might be, all the best was dormant or misdirected. 

Soon after the merchant had done him the said small 
favour, he went again, and asked him just to do a trifle more ; 
‘* for if you refuse me this,” said he, ‘* your previous kindness 
will be thrown awav.” “ That would be a pity,” replied the 
werchant, and did it forthwith. 

In a little time, Dry-shod comes ayain, and in his old, hard- 
favoured way, explains to the merchant, ‘how, by unforeseen 
circumstances, the thing was going wrong ; that the very same 
might have happened to the merchant himself, with all his 
reat experience ; and finally, that if he now refused assistance, 
all his previous kindness would be thrown away. “ Dear 
me!” said the other, ‘“ how very vexing !—take this money 
and put it all to rights, and never forvet that I have been like 
a brother to you.” 
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Dry-shod did his best to put the matter to rights, and sue- 
ceeded so much beyond his expectations that he got involved 
in a new speculation, which he was unable to carry on without 
come further assistance, or the co-operation of a rich man, Of 
course he went again to the merchant. 

“It looks well !” quoth the merchant, rubbing his hands ; 
“it hath a twanging pulse in it;—it gives a good foretaste 
smack of cent. per cent. ;-—but [think I'd rather not engage 
mvself in it. There ts a doubt.” ‘So there is in every 
speculation,” answered the other; ‘but look here—and here 
—and there you see—and thus we act’—and so he went on to 
the end, coneluding with, ‘ if you refuse to join me in this 
business, I shall lose everything and all your previous kind- 
ness will be utterly thrown away!” ‘* Zounds,” exclaimed 
the other, ‘* but it shan’t though!” 

The merchant joined him in the speculation. At first it 
went pretty well; but presently it got queer, The merchant 
ter gt corresponsively. He wanted to back out. Ile ob- 
jected to advance more money.  ‘* Then,” said) Dry-shod, 
‘we shall lose all our previous time, labour, money, and 
hopes; and instead of vour having laid me under an obligation 
to you, all your kindness will have done me nothing but 
mischief!”  ‘ D—n everything!” shouted the enraged 
merchant ; ‘* but we will go on with it, sir!” 

The merchant now took the speculation into his own hands, 

Dry-shod retaining only his first small share. It went more 
queer than ever. The capitalist advanced more money, but 
the thing still went badly, to the annoyance of Dry-shod and 
the madness of the merchant. The will of the latter became 
implicated, and he went on desperately. Dry-shod now 
remonstrated ; but the previous impulsive gradations were too 
strong. ‘* What!” thundered the merchant, “ stop now!— 
stop now, and have all my previous money, time, labour, 
ho es, and kindness, thrown away !” 
_ the merchant pursued the speculation in a headstrong way, 
like an excited gauester ; involved himself deeper and deeper, 
—risked all upon a chance ; lost it; and from a rich man became 
suddenly a poor man. The chagrin of Dry-shod on the mer- 
chant’s account—for he was constitutionally unconcerned about 
himself—moved him to act beyond his habitual nature. He 
also engaged in a forlorn hope ; the attempt miscarried ; he 
committed a fraud, in order to pay his just debts—as we often 
see—and was sentenced to be hanged,—a thing no one ever 
takes into his calculations. 

On his way to execution, he was met by the wwerchant with 
flying hair, and stamping on the ground. * Unfeeling wreteh !” 
exclaimed he—‘* never to come to condole with me on my 
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misfortunes, which were all owing to you!—never even to 
write me afew words, expressing your deep remorse for the 
irremediable misehief you have brought upon me!—never even 
to have expressed to any of my friends and acquaintances your 
deep seuse of all ny kindness, so profusely thrown away upon 
you! Mark the reward of ingratitude ! What have you got to 
say for yourself?” 

’ Get out of my way :” answered Dry-shod ealnily. 

* Get out of your w ay ! ” exclaimed the infuriate inerchant : 
‘is this all you have to say to me! Speak, ungrateful w retch ! 
for surely you cannot be in a hurry to be hanged ! > What have 
you to say for all my kindness ?”’ 

“ Hold your tongue ; >’ answered Dry-shod, rather impatiently, 
for him; ‘it was not generosity that made a bankrupt of vou, 
but weakness of self-eommand, and the folly of greedy dlespe- 
ration. Only see now what vou have done = you have ruined 
vourself, and brought me to the gallows. 


A. 





‘ION,’ AND THE ATHENAUM. 


Tie critic in the § Athenaeum,’ of the 28th of May has taken 
up a position with respeet to Dramatic Genius, which it will 
be ditheult to shake. a argument can do this offe ctually ; he 
will demand proofs ; there are no proofs against his argument, 
but abundance in his favour. Admitting all this, we never- 
theless consider his able re: asoning to be on false premises. 
No great dramatic genius comes forward, but many elegant 
writers in the dramatic form—hereupon he argues there is no 
ilramatic genius existing. This is not sound. Now, for in- 
stance, let US Suppose that he himself is such a man—that he 
writes a genuine tragedy—that he has no interest with influ- 
ential people, and is not a man of wealth; what on earth cal 
he do with it? Offer it to some of the managers ?__nonsense ! 

-to some of the publishers ?—nonsense !- to a magazine, then! 

~Yes, if we might pick out the best bits, and give an abstract 
of the rest. And if so, what then? W hy, he may write 
another as soon as he likes. The fact is, there is 10 chance at 
all for sucha production; and this the critic of the ‘ Atheneum 
ought to know well enough. 

With the ériticism on ‘lon,’ as far as it goes, we agree ; but 
something remains to be said, . 
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‘Ton’ is a creation of beauty and grace. There is not in the 
whole tragedy a single blemish on the pervading sweetness of 
the poetry, nor the uniform smoothness of the action, which 
sresents to the imagination a succession of pictures finished in 
a style of classical elegance. 

The hero embodies in himself what has been said of the 
whole play. He is a creature of gentleness and love, devoting 
himself, in obedience to the will of the Gods, to a deed which 
his nature abhors,—the murder of the king, whose character 
he admires, and whose misfortunes he pities. He afterwards 
completes the sacrifice by killing himself to expiate the still 
unsatiated wrath of the aforesaid Gods, which was manifested 
in bringing destruction on the people. The following is a 
beautiful description of his youth— 


*¢ His life hath How'd 
From his mysterious urn a sacred stream, 
In whose calm depth the beautiful and pure 
Alone are imirror’d ; which, though shapes of ill 
May hover round its surface, glides in light 
And takes no shadow from them.” 
p. 0. 


The character of King Adrastus is interesting and noble. He 
is nota tyrant but the victim of fate, and struggling in its toils ; 
and though hardened by misfortune, he constantly manifests 
the tenderness of his nature. His interview with Ton, in which 
he opens the fountains of his long closed heart, and his death- 
scene, both possess great beauty. Clemanthe is a being of the 
softest and ventlest womanhood. 

Even the more stormy passions of revenge aud hatred, the 
emotions of distrust and envy, are all subdued to the harmo- 
nious tone of the action; death itself does not seem terrible ; 
and at the end all is absorbed in the one word ‘ beautiful! 

It has been variously objected to this tragedy, that it wants 
rrandeur and force, and that it is deficient in dramatic action. 

Ve think its defects lie much deeper than these. We think 
it is based on an essentially wrong principle ; that it isa grace- 
ful structure without a solid foundation ; a sport of the fancy, 
not a great work of art, or the result of the nobler powers 
of the imagination. 

If we may trust to the authority of our great dramatist, we 
have a test by which to try this matter. The purpyse of 
laying, he says, both at the first and now, was and 1s, to 
iold, as ’twere, the mirror up to nature. Tow far Mr. 
Talfourd has aimed at such a purpose, an analysis of his work 
Will show. 

The plot of ‘Ton’ is founded on the old Greek idea of an une 
relenting Fate ruling the destinies of mortals, The will of the 
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Gods, in this instance, (we are not told why) is, that the race 
of Adrastus should be destroyed, and that, as long as any of 
this race existed, a pestilence should depopulate Argos. 
Adrastus had been marked for destruction (we are not told 
why) by a divine voice, at the moment of his birth; he had 
been pursued by wrong and injustice from his infancy, and his 
nature had been saved from reckless obduracy by love, but 
again driven almost to desperation by the death of the object 
of that love, in consequence of the supposed murder of their 
child by the emissaries of his father. Irritated by this unceas- 
ing persecution, he is represented as shut up in his palace, 
passing the time in feasting and revelry, and regardless of the 
sufferings of his people, who are perishing by the pestilence. 
To their repeated entreaties, that he will humble himself to 
the Gods, and thus endeavour to abate their wrath, he turns a 
deaf ear, and at length decrees that whoever intrudes into his 
presence with such a request shall be put to death. 

The youth, lon, braves this danger, and at his own peril 
enters the palace. In the interview which follows, and in whieh 
Adrastus consents to meet his subjects, and seek to discover the 
‘auses of their misery, he pours out his soul to his young 
monitor, reveals to him his misfortunes and his struggles, and 
spares his life in consequence of the interest he suddenly con- 
ceives for him. 


Ion is now chosen by the Gods as the instrument to take 
away the life of Adrastus. He accepts the office, and at the 
moment he is about to execute it, he is discovered to be the 
son of his intended victim. He throws away the knife, but 
another ‘eigen the fatal office, and Ion becomes king. Still 


the pestilence rages. The race of Adrastus must perish; Ion 
stabs himself at the altar, and the plague ceases accordingly. 

We gain nothing by seeing human passions thus unnaturally 
worked upon. The characters of the drama are placed in 
impossible circumstances; their destinies being governed by 
capricious demons, and the will of these demons being made 
triumphant by the sacrifice of noble humanity. Supposing the 
oracle had “said or sung,” all these things would not have 
occurred a whit the more on that account. If the circumstances 
are insupposable, the characters which they assist to form are 
incongruous and confusing. The resistance of Adrastus is, in 
fact, grand and right, and the submission of lon is a mytho- 
logical weakness of intellect, or rather a misdirected strength ; 
yet the first is represented as selfishness and tyranny, the second 
as true heroism. 

Such a groundwork for a tragedy might have been effective 
among the Greeks ; but our philosophy has got beyond it. It 
might be possible to throw our sympathies and associations 
into the supposed circumstances, were the action conducted in 
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harmony with the plot. We think this is not the case. One 
of the great masters of Grecian art who had chosen such a 
subject, would have accompanied the awful nature of the design 
with corresponding grandeur in the filling up and finishing— 
the terrible, the sublime, rather than the beautiful, would have 
been aimed at. ‘The sterner and colder character of the actors 
in the dreadful drama, and the powerful effect of the chorus, 
would have led on the mind to bear the contemplation of 
humanity in the iron grasp of Fate. Above all, the sympathies 
of the audience would not have been allowed to rest with per- 
fect satisfaction in the triumph of the Gods, for the old Greek 
tragedians were most of them sceptical at heart. The chorusses 
would have had ‘‘ their objections.” 

It is unworthy of genius to descend to imitation, even when 
the imitation is successful, but here it has failed. lon is not like 
a Greek play. It matters not that the unities are preserved, that 
the plot, the scene, the characters, are Grecian. The effect of 
the whole is such as would be created, were it possible to 
restore the ground-plan of an Athenian temple in its majestic 
and simple proportions, and decorate it with the elegant statues 
of Canova. 

In an age so obscured by artificiality, that the grandest 
powers of human nature are almost forgotten; when the 
passions are so debased and distorted, that the prevalent mo- 
rality is to recommend their annihilation, the drama has a 
noble office to perform. The people are still able to recognize 
heauty and power when presented to them in an abstract form. 
High thoughts and strong emotions, which would excite ridi- 
cule or reprobation in real life, can yet exert their due in- 
fluence over sympathy when presented on the stage. ‘‘ Truth 
still lives in fiction, and from the copy the original will be 
restored.” We should hail the appearance of a great 
tragedy founded on true principles, as one among the signs of 
the times which combine to promise the purification and ex- 
altation of society and nature itself. 

ome critic in the ‘Atheneum’ commences his articles in these 
words :— 


“The dead drama, it has been lately trumpeted, is about to rend 
her tomb and arise. We, too, have calculated in our tables of con- 
tngent phenomena, when this revival may be looked for, and ex- 
pect it aloug with the recommencement of oracles. How much on 
this side the day of judgment that will occur, perhaps the said 
flourishers can tell; for our own parts, we feel more inclined to place 
it after, Tragedy may, indeed, sweep forth again from her sepulchre, 
but it will be ¢in sceptred pall,’ — that is, us a ghost or skeleton, 
Nevertheless, even thus, England should welcome her with a Gara- 
gantuan mouth of amazement and applause. But no !—to our sorrow, 
thedrama is nol dead, for then were there some hope of its resurrection ; 
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it is annihilated! Spine, marrow, and spirit, bave vanished into 
nothing, and left an eternal blank from henceforward in our literature. 
We have but eight Muses now —Melpomeue is blotted ont of existence,” 
No, 448, May 28th. 


The whole article is written in a masterly style. We have 
shown how far we agree and disagree with its principles. The 
foregoing quotation embodies our main ground of difference, 
We are sorry the cause of the drama should have been viewed, 
even in a single article, through such a dead-light theory in this 
deservedly popular and ably conducted periodical. We quietly 
range ourselves on the opposite side, to await the appointed 
time; meanwhile let the critic ‘ look to his bond. M. 


{Agreeing entirely with the spirit of the above remonstrance, we must vet 
declare that we think the article in the ‘ Atheneum’ calculated to effect ereat good : 
inasmuch as it tends directly to show the public that sweetness and beauty are not 
passion and power, and that these latter qualities are necessary to a really great 


tragedy. —Ed.] 


THE FACTORY BILL: 
Or, the interests of those who are not social free-agents, as affected by factory legislation. 


THREE years ago, excessive excitement pervaded the public 
mind on the state of the factories. So strong was the feeling, 
that the Commissioners employed by Government to examine 
into the truth of the representations which had raised it, were 
regarded with a considerable degree of suspicion, as though to 
doubt was inhuman; and the bill which was framed on their 
recommendation, was thought by numbers incomplete, and not 
sufficiently favourable to the interests of the operatives. Yet 
during the present Session a Bill has been brought forward 
and nearly carried without exciting any general interest, the 
practical operation of which would have been to reduce its 
efficacy very considerably, and even to nullify, to a great ex- 
tent, the principle on which it is founded ; that principle being, 
tu protect from excessive labour those whose tender age 
renders them merely instruments in the hands of their parents. 

There are few instances in which legislative interference 1s 
not found to be hurtful to industry. But the state of the 
factories at the time of the Conumission in 1833, was convincing 
as to the imperative duty of such interference in behalf of 
children. The whole of the es idence collected is condensed in 
the able Report of the Central Board of Commissioners on 
the factory question ; a Report which, from its singular clear- 
hess, and the highly interesting nature of its contents, would 
become popular reading if more generally known, and would 
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serve to correct Many erroneous Notions on the subject of which 
‘t treats. The Factory Bill was framed in exact accordance 
with the recommendations of the Central Board. Before it 
came into operation, the regular hours of work in factories 
throughout the kingdom varied between nine and fourteen 
daily, the majority being between twelve aud thirteen hours, 
exclusive of meals and stoppages from accidents; while, if a 
press of business occurred, the operatives were ready to con- 
tinue at work for fifteen, sixteen, or more hours, and were 
glad to go on for the sake of the additional pay. Indeed the 
time they would labour is almost incredible, as in the follow- 
ing instance extracted from the Report of the Central Board ; 


“* Worked all last mght’ ({ found her working at a quarter before 
six, p. in. Commissioner) ; ‘worked from a quarter before six yesters 
day morn ; will work till six this evening ; thirty-four hours, exelu- 
sive of two hours for meals; did this because the hauds were short, 
and she should gain an additional shilling; has at this moment, 
although she has been standing already twenty-four hours, no pain in 
her knees or ancles ; 18 not tired, or else would uot do it.’ © It's all 
our pleasure, they do not force us to do it; would prefer the present 
hours and pay, to a reduction of both.” —Report, p. U1. 


But this was the dreadful evil to the children—who were 
found in the factories, in rare instances, so young as five and six 
years of age, but the great majority of whom were under nine 
—as long as the adult operatives went on, it was necessary that 
they should also; the work must have stopped without them, 
It is searcely necessary to enlarge on the misery they endured, 


**We have been struck with the periect uniformity of the auswers 
returned to the Commissioners by the young workers in this country, 
ia the largest and best regulated factories as well as in the smaller and 
less advantageously conducted. In fact, whether the factory be in 
the pure air of the country, or in the large town; under the best or 
the worst inanagement : and whatever be the nature of the work, whe- 
ther light or laborious ; or the kind of treatment, whether considerate 
and gentle, or strict and harsh ; the accouut of the child, when ques- 
tioned as to its feeling of fatigue, is the same. The answer always 
being © Sick-tired, especially in the winter nights.” ‘So tired when 
she leaves the mill that she can do nothing. ‘Feels so tired, she 
throws herself down when she gangs hame, vo caring what she does,’ 
‘Often much tired, and feels sore, standing so long on her legs.’ 
‘Ofien so tired she could not eat her supper.’ * Night and mormng 
very tired; has two sisters in the mill; has heard them complain to 
her mother, and she says they must work.’ * When the tow 1s coarse 
We are so tired we are not able to set one foot by the other.” ‘ Whiles 
I do not know what to do with inyself; as tired every morning as 
I can be,’ = 
; Young persous of more advauced age, speaking of their owl fecl- 
ings when younger, give to the Commissioners such representations 
as the following :—* Many a time has been so fatigued that she could 
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hardly take off her clothes at mgyhbt, or put them on im the morning ; 

her mother would be raging at ‘her, because when she sat down she 
could not get up again through the house.’ ‘Looks on the long 
hours as a great bondage.” * Thinks they are no much better than 
the Israelites in Egypt, and their life is no pleasure tothem.’ © When 
a child, was so tired that she could seldom eat her supper, and never 
awoke of herself.’ ‘Are the hours to be shortened ?’ earnestly de- 
manded one of these girls of the Commissioner who was examining 
her, ‘ for they are too long.’ ”—p. 29, ibid. 


The foregoing reports are from Scotland.—The evidence 
as to England i is the same—- 

“<< ] have known the children,’ says one witness, * hide themselves 
in the stove among the wool, so that they should not go home when 
the work was over, when we had worked till ten or eleven. 1 have 
seen six or eight fetched out of the stove and beat home ; beat out of 
the mill however. I do not know why they should hide themselyes, 
unless it was that they were too tired to go home,’ 

«éT have seen them fall asleep, and they have been performing 
their work with their hands while they were asleep, after the billey 
had stopped, when their work was over, 1 have stopped aud looked 
at them for two minutes, going through the motion of piecening fast 
asleep, When there was really no work to do, and they were really 
doing nothing.’ ”’—p. 26, ibid. 


The poor children were encouraged to endure this excessive 
fatigue by an understanding that the wages of extra labour 
should be exclusively their own. It is proved that their 
regular pay is uniformly given to the parents, and even their 
peculiar pareare as to extra work was frequently but a cheat 
upon them : 


*« Boy, twelve years old states, ‘We are paid for over-hours at the 
rate of two-pence for three seus + T have always that for myself. 
What do you do with it ?—I save it for clothes sometimes. I put it 
into a money-club for clothes. I have worked nine hours over in one 
week. I got for that five-pence halfpenny. I gave it my mother, and 
she made it up to sixpence, and put it into the money-club. She 
always puts by sixpence a week from ny wages for that.’ ‘Then your 
mother vets what you earn by the over- hours, don’t she 2’ —* No; | 
gets it for myself’ * Does your mother like you to work ove rehours 2” 
—‘ No; she don’t like it. She never asked for me to be excused, She 
knows it would’at be no use, Sometimes mother gives me a half- 
venny tospend,.’ ‘ What do you do with it ?°—* TI saves it to buy shoes. 
lave never saved above a shilling for that ; mother put more to it, 
and bought mea pair. I have sometimes ‘bought some good stuff 


* % 


With it, —p. 13, ibid. 


From the whole evidence collected, the Central Board of 
Commissioners came to the followi ‘ing conclusions : ~ 


“Ist. That the children employed in all the principal brane hes of 
manufacture throughout the kingdom work during the saine number 
of hours as the adults, 








i 
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«“ Ond. That the effects of labour during such hours are, in a great 
number of cases, permanent deterioration of the physical constitution ; 
the production of disease often wholly irremediable ; and the partial 
or entire exclusion (by reason of excessive fatigue) from the means of 
obtainng adequate education aud acquiring useful habits, or of 
profiting by those means when afforded.”’—p. 30, ibid, 


The grounds for legislative interference in behalf of children, 
under such circumstances, appear to be clearly established, and 
are thus stated :-— 

“1, That at the age at which the children in question are put to 
labour they are not free agents, inasmuch as they are let out to hire, 
and do not receive the wages they earn, but those wages are appro- 
priated by their parents or guardians, 2. That the labour they per- 
form is not proportioned, and is not pretended to be proportioned to 
their strength, but is regulated solely by the duration of the labour of 


adults,’’—p. 42. ibid. 


The principles by which the Commissioners were guided in 
their recommendations to’ the Legislature, are pertectly dis- 
tinct. They ascertained the age under which it is pernicious 
that a child should work at all; the age at which the acquisi- 
tion of a greater degree of bodily strength gives the power of 
enduring greater fatigue than a child can bear without injury ; 
and the age at which young persons are accustomed to receive 
their own wages, and to be treated as free agents ; and they 
framed their regulations accordingly, providing against incon- 
venience to the capitalist, by graduating the full operation of 
the Bill; so that, although passed in the year 1833, all its pro- 
visions should not be in actual operation until the spring of the 
present year. The Factory Bill, as far as it regarded children, 
was briefly as follows :— 

‘¢ That no child shall be employed under nine years of age, except 
in silk mills: that after the 13th February, 1834, no child shall be 
employed without previously producing @ certificate of age froma 
surgeon; that no child under eleven, and eventually none under 
thirteen years of age, shall work more than nine hours in any one day, 
or more than forty-eight hours in the week, and never in the night. 

“That no young person under eighteen years of age shall work more 
than twelve hours in any one day, or more than sixty-nine hours in 
the week, nor in the night, except under particular circumstances, 

“That children limited to forty-eight hours work in the week shall 
attend school daily, 

“That an hour anda half in the day shall be allowed for the meals 
of all under eighteen. 


* That holidays equal to six entire day 
j “ my ¢ 
be given to all under cighteen,”’—Rep. of L. Horner, Esq. 1834, p. 8. 


of the importance of the 
It could only be carried 
ach set working a 


days in the course of the year shall 


The public is by no means aware « 
measure which was here projected. 
into effect by having relays of children, e 
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certain number of hours. The work in a factory is not labo- 
rious; the time could not have been sufficient to exhaust or 
over-fatigue them; as long as the unnatural state of society 
requires labour from children at all, this would be a light form 
of it. If under such an arrangement the education clause had 
heen enforced, and an enlightened system, combining physical, 
intellectual, and moral training had been established by the 
Legislature, with eficient people to conduct it, a body of 
children suttciently large to exert a very powerful infinence 
on the character of the rismg generation, would have been 
brought under its operation. 

The Bill, as sent up from the Commons, would have insured 
(had it been obeyed in practice) education to all the young persons 
within the age under restriction; but the education clauses 
which rendered it imperative that a school should be attached 
to every manufactory, (for reasons insisted upon, and fully 
argued in the Report) were damaged so as to be nullified in 
the House of Lens. They do not like the reading poor. 

The opportunity has heen lost. With very few exceptions 
the system of relays has never been acted upon at all in 
England; and the education clause has been utterly disre- 
garded on the plea of impracticability. In Scotland the excep- 
tions are much larger, but in the majority of instances it has 
been the same. The effect of the bill has been to make the 
master manufacturers dismiss all children under the restricted 
age. During the present session it has been proposed to make 
that age the commencement of the thirteenth, instead of the 
fourteenth year. If this alteration had been effected, the priu- 
ciple of the bill would have been nullified. The conditions 
whieh only just begin to exist at the later period, ‘an by no 
means he supposed to exist at the earlier, and that any system 
of education should, in this case, have arisen out of the factory 
regulations, would have been hopeless. 

There is abundant evidence that such an alteration is alto- 
gether unnecessary. The plan of working with relays of children 
has been sueceessfully tried in upwards of sixty mills in 
Scotland ; and if practicable there, why not elsewhere? From 
the Reports of Mr. Horner, the inspector for Scotland, we 
also see, that in several instances excellent regulations have 
been made as to education, and have worked well. This gen- 
tleman appears to have exerted himself greatly to promote 
the educational part of the plan; but he has evidently been 
unsupported by any of his a serendig We make the following 
extract from his Report for 1834. 


“T have said, that several mill-owners in my district are now 
employing children, under eleven years of age, and working them by 
relays, Most of them are only toa limited extent, and the plan has 
been tried for too short a time to enable one to form an opinion as te 





frst, some loss to the master manufacturers. 
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its success. The factory, where the system is in operation on the 
largest scale in my district, 1s at the cotton works of Messrs. Finlay 
& Co., at Deanston, near Doune, in Perthshire. This factory is on 
a great scale, the water-power beige equal to 300 horses, aud 800 
persons being employed, of whom £42 ae under eighteen years of 
age, Mr. Smith, the able and enlightened resident partner of the 
establishment, is a zealous advocate for the limitation of the hours of 
the children, and for the enforcement of their attendance on school, 
aod iunmediately upon the Act coming into operation, le adopted the 
relay system. He has now 100 children ander eleven years of age 
working upon that plan, and attending school for at least two hours 
a day for six days out of the seven in each week. | visited the works 
on the 18th of June, and conversed with Mr. Smith and with two of 
his overseers, 1n order to ascertain how the plau was working after a 
four months’ trial, The account I received was, that at first there 
was some awkwardness, but that the difficulties were overcome, and 
the plan was going on sinoothly, without inconvenience of any sort to 


the business of the factory.”—p. 11, ibid, 


The following is from his Report for 1835. 

In my Second Report, I have noticed that the relay system con- 
tinued to work well et the extensive cotton-mills of Messrs. James 
Finlay & Co., at Deanston. There, the proprietors have specially 
directed their attention to that system, in order to give ita fair trial ; 
but, in other instances, where it has been partially tried, without any 
properly arranged plan, with the master not only taking little or no 
charge of it, but on the contrary, suffering the dislike ofit on the part 
of the adult spinners, who employ the children, to counteract it in every 
Way; It is not surprising that it should have been represented to me 
as unsuccessful and even impracticable.”’—p. 2, ibid. 1835, 


We reckon these two extracts suflicient to prove that neither 
the plan of working by relays, nor of regular education for 
the factory children is impracticable, and the last part of our 
uotation helps us to some of the causes which Tes led to 
their being called so. It is quite plain that an extensive change, 
such as is aimed at by the Factory Bill, cannot be effected with- 
out giving considerable trouble, and probably occasioning, af 
[t is equally 
plain that the operatives must have more difficulty in directing 
the work of two sets of children than of one. Parents also 
will dislike to find the wages of their children reduced in 
amount, which must necessarily happen; accordingly we find 
objections raised to the system of relays by each of these 
classes. The unwillingness with which the parents forego the 
earnings of their children is so strong, that it has been found 
scarcely possible to ascertain the real ages of the ‘ young 
hands,” so many are the frauds practised to make them appear 
older than they really are; and the most painful instances of 
want of feeling for their sufferings on the part of parents are 
wentioned in the Reports :— 
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«A mother in Manchester got employment for a sickly child of 
nine years of age, to work in a mill for twelve hours per day, under a 
false certificate, which she got by sending a fine healthy child of 
suitable age to a doctor’s house to procure it.’ — Report of R. Rickards, 
Esq.) 1885, p. 7. 

What must be the state of institutions in a country where 
such a thing as this could happen! Had any one, however 
fertile his imagination, sat down to invent cases which 
should demonstrate the necessity of legislative interference 
for the protection of children and young persons under the 
age of puberty, he could scarcely have depicted any so terribly 
convincing as these from real lite. 

[f all these sinister interests were likely to array themselves 
against the new system, the government by giving out, as it 
did only six weeks after the bill was passed, that it would 
probably be altered, effectually prevented any chance of their 
giving way; and with the exception of Mr. Horner, none of 
the inspectors appear to have exerted themselves to enforce 
the more difficult enactments. Mr. Rickards, inspector of the 
important district comprehending Manchester, as early as 
February, 1834, declares himself “ hopeless of rendering the 
clauses as to relays and education in any way useful ;” and 
repeatedly, at different periods, advises an alteration. At page 
38 of his Report for 1834, we find him declaring that he be- 
lieves it will be impracticable to restrict the work of children, 
even under twelve, to forty-eight hours a week; yet this has 
been and is now effected ; and a few lines below we find him 
stating as his opinion, that children of eleven ‘ are old enough 
and strong enough to work in mills for twelve hours in each 
day!’ Medical Commissioners were employed to investigate 
this question; they decided that children of eleven were nol 
sabatbe of such length of work, and a bill was framed accord- 
ingly. What isthe use of legislation at all if such contradic- 
tions and weaknesses are allowed ? 

The Factory Bill has hitherto proved a failure ; but it is 
satisfactory to perceive that it has done some good. The 
inspectors are able to prevent the occurrence of dirty or ill- 
ventilated mills; very young children are never found now 
working as they used to do: no young persons under eighteen 
years of age ever work more than twelve hours a day, and 
never in the night, and the practical result of such restriction 
has been, to limit the time of labour in factories generally to 
twelve hours, and commonly to supersede nightwork altoge- 
ther,—an arrangement which is found satisfactory both to 
masters and operatives. 

It is honourable to the government that they have yielded 
to what they could not but perceive to bea predominant im- 
pression, although within the House they obtained a majority o 
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one: What the majority out of the Tlouse might have been, 
they have (wisely) afforded no opportunity of ascertaining. 
Had the proposition entertained by Mr. P. Thompson's Bill 
passed into law, the probability is, that the Sadler excitement 
with all its exaggerations and falsifications, to the grievous 
injury of children, parents, and capitalists, would have been 
revived. Ministers have determined on allowing the Bill of the 
Central Board to have a fair and full trial, as far as regards the 
ages on which restriction is imposed. There are few objects over 
which the government has a direct control, the immediate 
and the remote consequences of which would he so beneficent 
as those of enforcing the educational project. Though limited 
in its immediate operation to a particular class, it is a national 
experiment, and was so intended by the framers of the Bill. 
Shame to those who oppose obstacles to the working of x 
measure, which, without inflicting any evil on any class or any 
individual, or the remotest chance of it, offers possible benefits 
of such magnitude and perpetuity ! 





CRITICAL NOTICES. 


a a re ere ee 


National Education ; its present state and prospects. 


By F. Hill. 2 Vols. 


We have delayed the notice which these volumes deserve, in 
the hope of being able to go more fully into the subject of 
which they treat than it has been hitherto, or is at present, 
practicable for us to do. It would be unjust to the author to 
postpone the mention of them any longer. Whenever our 
purpose be realized, large use will be made of their contents ; 
meanwhile we recommend them as the amplest and most trust- 
worthy contribution to Educational Statistics which has yet 
been published. The reports of various societies and institu- 
tions are sifted with great care; the quality as well as the 
extent of instruction is analyzed with sound judgment; much 
interesting information has heen sought out which had eseaped 
former inquirers; the author’s views extend not only to all 
Classes of seminaries in our own country but to the state of 
education in America, Prussia, and Spain ; and the results are 
resented in lucid order, intermixed with valuable comments. 
he title of the work (so far as now published) is @ misnomer. 
It does not treat of ‘ National Education,’ but of education as 
the nation now has it, which is any a but national. 
Although the appointment of the author to the inspectorship 
of prisons in Scotland (an office which he may be — to 
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fill very ably and usefully) has led him to stop short of what he 
originally contemplated in this work, we shall still hope that 
he may find opportunity to continue it to its natural conclusion, 
—‘a’sketch of a plan of national education, with an estimate of 
the cost of carrying it into operation.’ 


weds F, 


Lhe Floricultural Magazine, and Miscellany of Gardening. 
No. I. June. Conducted by Robert Marnock. 
London. 1836. 


Tris is exactly the publication which all those who have 
pretty gardens will rejoice to possess, and the reading of 
which renews the regrets of those who do not possess such 
gardens. 


The Captivity. An Oratorio. By Oliver Goldsmith. 


Tats is ‘ by way’ of a literary curiosity. It will add nothing 
to the well-deserved fame of the amiable and admired Gold- 
smith. ‘The best lines are mediocre, and for the worst we 
think the following may be selected :— 


SECOND PROPHET. 
Down nith her, lord! to lick the dust 


Before yon setting sun: 
Serve her as she hath serv'd the just ! 


The Musical World : 
A weekly record of musical science, literature, and intelligence. 


Knowing, as we do, the numerous cabals and petty jealousies 
of the musical profession, it must be a task of exceeding 
difficulty to steer clear of them, or clear through them, in & 
periodical. The difficulty is increased five-fold when the 
periodical emanates from a professional quarter, be its editor 
who he may. This difficulty is accomplished in the present 
excellent little work; and as far as it has hitherto gone, we 
have not only found the criticisms unprejudiced, uninfluenced 
and just, but frequently written with great ability, and some- 
times in a very amusing manner. 7 

L. 


Ingram's System of Mathematics Third Edition. Revised 
by J. Trotter. 
It is scarcely within the duty of a reviewer to verify the cal- 
culations and work the problems of a System of Mathematics. 
We do not pretend, therefore, to answer for such a book as 
this in detail. But of its general principle of selection and 
arrangement we can speak very iamviede : it is well adapted 
‘for the use of schools, private students, and practical men: 
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and affords excellent facilities, both for a compendious view of 
mathematical science (especially in its various practical re- 
lations) and for the attainment of so much acquaintance with 
‘tg abstractions as may be needed for any particular depart- 


ment, 
F, 





NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Mustc Mapngss. The individuals who take upon themselves the 
office of caterers for public amusement, appear anxious to find out two 
things; first, to what extent John Bull, good easy soul, is to be hoaxed; 
and secondly, who shall be the first to trench upon the utmost bounds of 
his endurance. According to this high-minded speculation, Bochsa’s 
recent hodge-podge Concert may be considered almost a chef-d'euvre. 
It would have been quite perfect, as such, only that it was something 
overdone as well as under-done. It commenced at half-past one 
o'clock ; the doors having been opened at twelve ; and did not terminate 
til aquarter past seven, by which time little more than a third portion of the 
stuff announced in the programme had been endured. At the summit 
of all the absurdities, we think we may safely place those emanations 
of Mr. Bochsa’s ornate fancy—the illustrations of Collins’s Ode on the 
Passions ; and the Voyage Musicale, with scenic accompaniments. With 
how many hundreds of trumpeters, drummers and fiddlers, entering and 
kneeling with their crape-covered instruments in one hand, and white 
cambric handkerchiefs in the other, he would have illustrated the 
Homage to Bellini,—it is not easy to conjecture, for the outrageous 
length of previous picces saved us. ‘The Voyage Musicale was only fit 
tohave been introduced in a pantomime at Astley’s, where the Punch 
and Judy, and real horse and real post-boy, (actually introduced by Mr. 
Bochsa on the stage) would have been rather more appropriate. The 
performance of Collins's Ode was both ludicrous and painful. Mr. 
Knowles was so good natured, and so weak, as to suffer himself to be 
prevailed upon to take the most prominent part in the scene. 

It was Mr. Bochsa’s intention to describe, by the means of instru- 
mental music, the effect and workings of the various passions in the 
Ode ; and his failure was as palpable as could have been expected. But 
it was so managed as to have become continuously and irresistibly 
laughable, had not its prodigious length produced a counterbalancing 
load of ennui and fatigue. First, a long, meaningless introduction was 
played by the band ; at the conclusion of which Bochsa kindly nodded 
to Mr. Knowles, who then politely stepped forward, in full dress, to the 
foot-lights, and pronounced some half-dozen lines, when he retired a 
few paces—folded his arms and remained humorously silent and uncon- 
ceed, while Bochsa and his coadjutors, illustrated by about a quarter 
of an hour's playing, his six lines recitation. Again the music was 
‘lent ; again Bochsa nodded ; and again forth marched Mr. Knowles to 
the foot-lights, and repeated some four or six lines more — when he again 
retired—refolded his arms—and again the descriptive music struck up! 

his dall farce was repeated some six or seven times, until, from its 
extreme length, weariness completely superseded all feelings of the 
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ridiculous, and the termination of the Ode received some applause, as 
a consummation which had so long been most devoutly wished. yo 
attempt to illustrate different passions by a mere combination of 
instruments, is in itself absurd, and cannot but fail outrageously 
While Bochsa and the band were fancying they were illustrating the 
passions of despair, pity and joy—the only sensation of despair telt we 
their hearers was engendered by the apparently interminable drawl oi 
the piece; their only pity was excited by its palpable fiilure: their 
only joy was created by the conclusion of the attempt. M. Bochsa js 
a musician of talent, and it isa pity that he should condescend to 
become the mere charlatan. 

The whole performance was alternately complimented with about 
an equal mixture of applause, groans, hisses, and uproarious laughter, 
The only valuable novelty of the melange was Grisi’s wonderful per. 
formance of ‘Let the bright Seraphim,’ accompanied by Harper on 
the trumpet. We never before heard this song delivered in so lofty, 
pure and impressive a style. [t had the effect of inspiration. 

2. Concrerrs. Miss A. Nunn recently gave her first concert. In 
our opinion there is a degree of presumption in any individual giving 
a formal concert, before attaining some degree of eminence. ‘There are 
far too many concerts as it is, and if everybody who has musical friends, 
and can aflord the risk, is to give a concert, it must do considerable 
harm to the highly-talented favourites of the public, and to the pro- 
fession generally, We must admit, however, that Miss Nunn isa 
lady of much ability, and still more promise, and that her concert was, 
on the whole, a very good one. Ivanhoff and Miss Birch were among 
the principal singers; but, perhaps, the most ‘ interesting’ part of the 
performance was a sort of “ trial of strength” among certain instru- 
mentalists and instrument-makers. The Messrs, Rockel performed 
Moscheles’ duet ‘“‘ Homage 4 Handel,” (just as expressive of its subject 
as Homage a la Lune,) on two of Erard’s piano-fortes, and Mrs. Bridg- 
man afterwards performed a Fantasia on one of Zeitter’s instruments. 
From the ‘tone and bearing” of the several performances, we have 
little doubt but this was intended as a public wager of battle between 
the rival piano-fortes, and if our conjecture be correct—making due 
allowance for the fine intonating hand of the lady whom Messrs. 
Zeitter had the tact to select—it was certainly unfortunate for the 
opponent manufacturer. The various peculiarities of Hummel, Kalk- 
brenner, Herz, and Cramer, were introduced in the Fantasia. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have to return our best thanks to both old and new Contr 
butors—to old friends especially. Their gauntlets bearing olive 
boughs will be regarded in future years as we regard them now. 

The Phrenological paper will receive due attention. 

The Society contemplating the diffusion of Informat 
subject of Capital Punishments, should forward their work to our pub 
lisher, 

M. L. G. was kind and prompt. ': 

Robert Nicoll, and the Author of the Mechanics’ Saturday Night, 


are far from being forgotten. 
Reviews of Brazil and other works, with general Correspondence, 


are unavoidably postponed. 


jon on the 
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EMINENT BRITISH STATESMEN,* 
By John Forster, Esq. of the Inner ‘Temple. 


Few fine works have been produced without their authors having 
a strong natural sympathy with the given subject; and in no 
instance is this more especially requisite than in the construction 
of a fine biography. To collect, arrange, and studiously, perhaps 
elegantly, elaborate all the facts, dates, anecdotes, and other 
materials, many a man can do this ; hence such signal failures as 
Scott’s account of Napoleon, oras Proctor’s Life of Kean,—adapted 
for the use of well-regulated families. ‘These things afford no 
data for philosophy ; posterity wil take no note of them; and 
even the near-sighted eye of present times is frequently apt to 
treat them with prelusive indifference. A fine biography can 
only be written by one who enters fully into the private as well 
as public character of the object of his work. He must know the 
man as well as the circumstances. He can only do this by iden- 
tifving himself with the thoughts, feelings, and actions, of the 
individual in question. He must actually resemble him in some 
points of character; must deeply appreciate all the chief qualities 
for which he was eminent; and possess sufficient imagination to 
comprehend and combine, where the broken or insecure chain of 
facts leaves shadows and short-comings beyond the grasp of the 
analytic mind. In short, when he has carefully collected all the 
raw material of facts, he must see the truth shining clear through 
the cobwebs of convention, through the contradictory evidence, 
through the real as well as the apparent contradictions of charac- 
ter; must be able to separate principles from acts, as well as 
trace them into each other, and have the manhood to write down 
in ia words the full result of his investigations. 

Many a mediocre character has been raised to undue eminence 
by the ability, the partiality, or the imposing style of his bio- 
grapher ; and thus transmitted with a false importance to future 
limes; and many a great man has been defrauded of his * fair 
prepersions,” or forgotten altogether, for want of an able and 
ionest chronicler of his principles and deeds. ‘To be worthy of 
fame is only the passport to posterity ; the bark that is to convey, 
its depth of hold and sea-worthiness, the skill and courage of its 
helmsman, and the season of the time, depend on innumerable 


contingencies, 
896, 


* Vol. I. Biography. Cabinet Cyclopedia. Longman, &c. 1 
No. 116, 21 
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Sir John Eliot, a man worthy of all honour, whose true history 
has hitherto been known to few, has at length founda biographer 
every way worthy of his fine genius and noble character, Mr 
Forster’s work is the result of deep appreciation and elaborate 
research. He has condensed a mass of information, collected from 
every valuable authority bearing upon his subject. The journals 
of the House of Commons and House of Lords: the Parliamentary 
history; the Harleian, Cottonian, and Sloane MSS.; the Eliot 
and Sydney papers, and many more; the old historians, and 
modern authors, are extensively quoted, and every fact is weighed 
with impartial accuracy. We are able therefore to receive this 
bio realty, and the historical events connected with it, as perfectly 
authentic. ‘There is perhaps no period about which it is more 
important that we should know the truth, nor any period which 
has been more falsely coloured ; involving, as it does, so many 

uestions of deep interest, and so many rooted prejudices. 
Anonget the great men who were leaders in those stirring times, 
no one has been more misrepresented than Sir John Eliot. ‘The 
whole of his political life ot been sedulously blackened by a 
specious collection of circumstantial evidence, which is proved by 
the present work to be false, both with reference to his actions 
and principles. A shadow of doubt can no longer exist upon this 
subject. ‘Io rescue and preserve the memory of such men is no 
small honour to a biographer. He thus gives a fine and lasting 
moral to the world, whose stage is not overstocked with authentic 
examples of genius and integrity. 

Mr D’Israeli, in his “* Commentaries on the Life and Reign 
of Charles 1,” has taken pains to show that the character of Sir 
John Eliot was stained by a perfidious attempt at assassination 
when he was a young man ; that he was of so turbulent and un- 
ruly a disposition as to have forcibly carried off the lady whom he 
married; and that his determined o yposition to the Duke of 
Buckingham, in whose impeachment he was the prime mover, 
was dictated by private pique, not by thorough-going principle. 
In this last calumny, which, if established, would mar the com- 
plexion of Eliot’s whole life, Mr D’Israeli has been followed by 
a distinguished writer in the « Quarterly Review,” No. 94, p. 471. 
Every one of these accusations is now discovered to be slander. 
Concerning the last, there is not a shadow of proof. It is trae 
that Eliot and the Duke of Buckingham, then George Villiers, 
met on the continent when young men, and travelled together ; it 
is also true, that after the latter held, among his many honours, 
the post of Lord High Admiral of England, Eliot was appointed 
Vice-Admiral of Devonshire; but this proves no particular inti- 
a as, without even su posing any acquaintance, his name 
would naturally present iteelf for such an office, he being one of 
the largest landed proprietors of the day (rather a curious reason, 
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to our modern notions, for making a man an admiral), and one 
who held great influence in that part of the country, Even, 
however, if this friendship had existed, there is not the slightest 
appearance of any quarrel or cause of quarrel between the two 
men, nor of any period when [:liot’s political conduct underwent 
achange. On the contrary, the records of parliament show him, 
from the very commencement of his career in the session of 1623, 
as a leader of the popular party ; he is then found in connection 
with Philips, Selden, Coke, Digges, &c. zealously promoting all 
good measures, and standing forth as an active instrument in the 
impeachment of the Lord ‘Treasurer, Middlesex. In short, the 
same principles for which he suffered a gradual death had aetuated 
him from the beginning of his career. 

The second charge is very shortly answered by the convincing 
authorities our author adduces. It was not Sir John kliot, but 
his eldest son, who was so “ turbulent and unruly” as to earry 
off a lady —without her consent, we presume ? 

The first charge is founded on fact,” but the structure isso widely 
unlike its foundation, that it assumes quite an opposite character. 
Mr D’Israeli’s view is apparently taken trom Kchard’s history, 
which is known to be most inaccurate, and glaringly partial to 
the Stuarts; or, if not from this work, Mr Forster declares him- 
self unable to find any other authority. The account given by 
Eehard, ( Herodote, qui ne ment pas toujours, as Voltaire says 
in quoting him,) is as follows :— 

“ Within his own parish there lived one Mr Jolin Moyle, a gentleman 
of very good note and character in his country, who, together with his 
son, had the honour to serve in parliament. Whether out of rivalship 
or otherwise, Mr Eliot, having, upon a very slight occasion, entertamed 
a bitter grudge against the other, went to his house under the show of a 
friendly visit, and there treacherously stabbed him, while he was turming 
on one side to take a glass of wine to drink to him.”—p. 8. 

It will be seen that the foregoing passage is no exception to 
the usual veracity of Echard. Here is the truth :— 

“Mr Moyle having acquainted Sir John Eliot's father with some 
extravagancies in his son's expenses, and this being reported with some 
aggravating circumstances, young Eliot went hastily to Mr Moyle’s house 
and remonstrated. What words passed she knows not, but Idiot drew 
his sword, and wounded Mr Moyle in the-side. ‘On refleetion,’ con- 
tmues Mr Moyle’s daughter, ‘he soon detested the fact; and from 
thenceforward became as remarkable for his private deportment, in every 
view of it, as his public conduct. Mr Moyle was so entirely reconciled 


to him, that no person, in his time, held him in higher esteem,’ —p. 4. 


Dates have proved that this * hasty ebullition of will’ occurred 
when Eliot was only seventeen, or, at most, eighteen. Among 
the Eliot eer Mr Forster has found “an apologie,’’ addressed 

aye , Om ” 
to Mr Moyle by young Eliot, for the “ greate injury he had 
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done him, and witnessed by names “ some of which were after- 
wards greatly distinguished in the parliamentary history of the 
time.” It is highly interesting. ‘ Mr Moyle,” so runs the apo- 
logy;— 

“ T doe acknowledge I have done you a greate injury, which I wish ] 
had never done, and doe desire you to remit it; and I desire that all 
unkindnesse may be forgiven and forgotten betwixt us, and henceforward 
I shall desire and deserve your love in all friendly offices, as I hope you 
will mine. “ Jo. ELyorre.”—p. 5, 

Mr Forster shows that this apology was sincerely offered, 
with a wish to “ obtain and deserve the love of the man he had 
hastily injured ;” and, moreover, that * he did obtain it.” 

It is not our intention to follow the biographer through his 
history of the time, but there are some points in which the genius 
of Sir John Eliot shines forth so grandly, and his unbending and 
dauntless integrity to do and suffer, stand out so pre-eminently, that 
they must be noticed. ‘The first of these is his speech on the 
impeachment of Buckingham :— 


“ The proud minister, who had kept his seat during the harangue of 
Digges, insolently braving his accuser, and jeering his quaint expressions, 
was observed to leave the house when Eliot, on the following day, arose. 
It was well for himself that he had done so. Never was an attack made, 
in that or any succeeding time, so eloquent, so bitter, so earnest, so dis- 
dainful. The orator excelled himself. He had summoned to his service 
all his literary accomplishments, and he closely environed his argument 
with a passion that was absolutely terrible.”—pp. 42, 43. 


After describing the ambition and the deceit of the duke, his 
victims, his extortions, and the misery of the people, the high- 
minded orator thus continued :— 


“ «That which was wont to be the crown of virtue and merit is now 
become a merchandise for the greatness of this man, and even justice is 
made his prey! ‘The most deserving offices, that require abilities to dis- 
charge them, are fixed upon the duke, his allies, and kindred. He hath 
drawn to him and his, the power of justice, the power of honour, and 
the power of command,—in effect, the whole power of the kingdom, 
both for peace and war!’ Eliot then painted a mournful picture of the 
result of the favourite’s extortions in the present state of the kingdom, 
the ‘revenues destroyed, the fountain of supply exhausted, the nerves of 
the land relaxed,’ placing beside it, in vivid and indignant contrast, the 
gorgeousness of Buckingham’s possessions. ‘He intercepts, consumes, 
and exhausts the revenues of the crown, not only to satisfy his own 
lustful desires, but the luxury of others ; and, by emptying the veins the 
blood should run in, he hath cast the body of the kingdom into a high 
consumption. Infinite sums of money, and mass of land exceeding the 
value of money, nay, even contributions in parliament, have been heaped 
upon him; and how have they been employed? Upon costly furniture, 
sumptuous feasting, and magnificent building, the visible evidences of the 
express exhausting of the state! And yet his ambition,’ pr 
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Eliot, alluding darkly to more dreadful charges, ‘which is boundless, 
resteth not here, but, like a violent flame, bursteth forth, and getteth 


further scope. "-—pp. 43, 44. 


For this speech EKhot was committed to the ‘Tower, but released 
after eight days’ imprisonment, the king finding himself unable 
to maintain the struggle at that moment, notwithstanding the 
lachrymose appeal of Sir Dudley Carleton, the Vice-chamberlain, 
to the House of Commons, in delivering which he so laughably 
let out the real designs of the king. 


“ A sullen silence succeeded, which was broken by the memorable ex- 
postulation of Sir Dudley Carleton, the king’s vice-chamberlain. Unad- 
visedly he let the court secret out! After complaining of the violent and 
contemptuous expressions resorted to by Eliot and Digges, he blurted 
forth as follows :—* I beseech you, gentlemen, move not his Majesty with 
trenching on his prerogative, lest you bring him out of love with parlia- 
ments. In his messages he hath told you, that if there were not corre- 
spondency between him and you, he should be enforced to use new 
counsels. Now, I pray you to consider what these new counsels are, 
and may be. I fear to declare those that I conceive. In all Christian 
kingdoms you know that parliaments were in use anciently, until 
the monarchs began to know their own strength, and, seeing the tur- 
bulent spirit of their parliaments, at length they, by little and little, 
began to stand upon their prerogatives, and at last overthrew the parlia- 
ments throughout Christendom, except here only with us. And, indeed, 
you would count it a great misery, if you knew the subjects in foreign 
countries as well as myself, to see them look not like our nation, with 
store of flesh on their backs, but like so many ghosts, and not men, 
being nothing but skin and bones, with some thin cover to their naked- 
ness, and wearing only wooden shoes on their feet ; so that they cannot 
eat meat, or wear good clothes, but they must pay and be taxed unto 
the king for it. This is a misery beyond expression, and that which yet 
we are free from !" "—pp. 46, eo: 


The next imprisonment of Eliot was for refusing to pay his 
share of the forced loan, illegally demanded by the aa His 
third and last, from which he was released by death, took place 
after his splendid career in the famous parliament that brought 
forward the “ Petition of Right.’ It was the masculine genius 
of Eliot which forced Charles from the position he had taken on 
that occasion, when, by giving an answer which might be con- 
strued either way, instead of the usual ‘ Soit droit fait comme il 
est desiré,” this crowned equivocator thought to evade the per- 
formance of his engagement. ‘The appeal by which Eliot roused 
the House to asense of their danger svon forced the king’s sane- 
tion, which was given in proper form; but neither did this appa- 
rent safeguard, nor the assassination of Buckingham, w ich 
shortly followed, preserve the people from the treachery of the 
court. Wentworth deserted their cause, and Laud was made 
Archbishop of Canterbury. The terrors of the Star Chamber 
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and High Commission Court closely followed, and when Eliot 
left his home to attend his duties in the following session, he 
seems to have been aware that the struggle in which he was about 
to engage would be his last. He evidently anticipated his fate, 
and made over the whole of his property to trustees, for the use 
of his family, It was his celebrated ‘ remonstrance” which pro- 
duced the scene of the second of March. It is ably condensed 
by Mr Forster, from the parliamentary history and sR sources. 


* Eliot concluded, as if by a forecast of the future, with these memo- 
rable words :—‘ [ protest, as Lama gentleman, if my fortune be ever 
again to meet in this honourable assembly, where I now leave, Twill 
hegin again!’ Advancing to the Speaker, Sir John Eliot then pro- 
duced his remonstrance, and desired that he would read it. The Speaker 
refused. Ile presented it to the clerk at the table. The clerk also re- 
fused. With fearless determination Eliot now read the remonstrance 
himself, and demanded of the Speaker, as a right, that he should put it 
to the vote. Again the Speaker refused. * He was commanded other- 
wise by the king.’ "—p. 98. 

‘The House was presently thrown into disorder, the Speaker 
attempted to quit the chair, but was beld down, and Sir John 
Kliot loudly * expressed by his tongue what his paper contained.’ 
His resolutions were then put to the vote, and answered by ‘ tre- 
mendous acclamations.’ ‘The consequence was the immediate 
summoning of Eliot before the Council, and on his refusal to 
giveany account of ‘ words uttered in parliament,’ he was com- 
mitted to prison. He sued in yain for his habeas corpus, and 
spurned the offer of being admitted to bail, on condition that he 
would present a petition declaring he was sorry he had offended. 
He lived four years in the Tower, and then died of consumption, 
occasioned by the dampness and coldness of his dungeon. ‘The 
whole account of his imprisonment is deeply interesting. Nothing 
can be more noble and affecting than the extracts which his bio- 
grapher has given us from Eliot’s letters to his sons, and to 
Hampden, under whose charge he had left them. He was, how- 
ever, obliged to observe great caution in his correspondence. He 
thus writes to Denzil Hollis :— 

“ The corruption of this age, if no other danger might occur, were 
an excuse, even in business, for not writing. The sun, we see, begets 
divers monsters on the earth when it has heat and violence ; time may 
(lo more on paper; therefore the safest intercourse is by harts ; in this 
way I have much intelligence to give you, but you may divine it without 
prophesie.”"—p, 113. ' ‘ é 

Mr Forster states, on the authority of a MS. letter, that the 
whole county of Cornwall, where Eliot was born, petitioned for 
his release. “Towards the end of his imprisonment he was per- 
suaded to address the king himself, with the hope of obtaining 
his freedom :— 
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« Almost worne out by his illness, his friends at last prevailed upon 
him to petition the king. The account of his ‘manner of proceeding * is 
affecting to the last degree. I give it in the words of a letter from Pory 
to Sir Thomas Puckering. ‘ Hee first presented a petition to his Majesty, 
by the hand of the lieutenant his keeper, to this effect :—‘ Sir, your judges 
have committed mee to prison here in your ‘Tower of London, where, by 
reason of the quality of the ayer, I am fallen into a dangerous disease. 
I humbly beseech your Majesty you will command your judges to sett 
mee at liberty, that for recovery of my health I may take some fresh 
aver, ete. Whereunto his Majestie’s answere was, ‘ it was not humble 
enough.’ Then Sir John sent another petition by his own sonne to the 
effect following :—* Sir, Lam hartily sory L have displeased your Majesty, 
and, having so said, doe humbly beseech you once againe to command 
your judges to sett me at liberty, that when I have recovered my health, 
I may returne back to my prison, there to undergoe suche punishment 
as God hath allotted unto mee,’ ete. Upon this the lieutenant came and 
expostulated with him, saying it was proper to him, and common to none 
else, to doe that office of delivering petitions for his prisoners. And if 
Sir John, in a third petition, would humble himselfe to his Majesty in 
acknowledging Ais fau/t and craving pardon, he would willingly deliver 
it, and made no doubt but hee should obtaine his liberty. Unto this 
Sir John’s answer was—‘ I thank you, Sir, for your friendly advise, but 
my spirits are growen feeble and faint, which when it shall please 
God to restore unto their former vigour, I will take it farther into my 
consideration. ’ ’—p. 119. 

All hopes were fruitless. One of his last actions was to have 
his portrait taken exactly as he then appeared, worn out by 
disease and with a face of ghastly paleness. He desired that the 
picture should hang on the walls of Port Eliot, near one which 
represented him in vigorous manhood. They are there still. 
These portraits Mr Forster finely describes :— 

“T have been favoured with a loan of the earlier portrait, by the 
courtesy of Lord St Germains. It represents a face of perfect health, 
and keenly intellectual proportions. In this respect, in its wedge-like 
shape, in the infinite majesty of the upper region, and the sudden narrow- 
ness of the lower, it calls to mind at once the face of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Action speaks out from the quick keen eye, and meditation from the calm 
breadth of the brow. In the disposition of the hair and the peaked 
beard, it appears, to a casual glance, not unlike Vandyke’s Charles. The 
later portrait is a profoundly melancholy contrast. It is wretchedly 
painted, but it expresses the reality of death-like life. It presents Eliot 
in a very elegant morning dress, apparently of lace, and bears the inserip- 
tion of having been ‘ painted a few days before his death in the Tower. 
—pp. 120, 121. a 
Thus, or by means like these, have most of the potent spirits 
in the list of our English worthies, as among those of all time, 
been gradually drained of their supremacy in manhood, and 
ground down by the complicated machinery of irresponsible 
authorities, whenever circumstances prevented a summary me- 
thod of destruction. ‘The most sacred principles and the most 
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noble actions have been treated worse than sacrilege and “ cut- 
ting and maiming,” as though truth and humanity were mere 
catch-words for kings, priests, and nobles ; or having no practical 
application except under the interpretation of designing hypocrisy 
and wholesale rapacity. ‘That moral and political freedom which 
is the birth-right of man, has been regarded as the dangerous 
dream of a sleep-walker, and charity has become a laughing-stock 
in proportion to the degree to which it was awakened and the 
broadness of its walks abroad. ‘The diadem of Vice and Folly 
has been held sacred in the eyes of many a whole nation, even 
when hurled at the head of Christianity by a brutalized contempt 
of all its precepts of virtue. 

Eliot employed himself during his imprisonment in composing 
a work which he has called the * Monarchy of Man.” — This 
curious production has never been published, and with a masterly 
abstract of its contents Mr lorster closes his biography. The 
present volume also contains a biography of the Earl of Strafford, 
which we do not purpose to review, partly because the man is 
not so much to our mind as Sir John Eliot, but rather because we 
consider the volume as a stock-book which everybody must read, 
and we have only sought to give a specimen of its valuable con- 
tents. But of the treatise written Ly Eliot, something more 
should be said. We shall probably present our readers with a 
short article, next month, on this noble work of a man, the lofti- 
ness of whose mind and practical conduct is almost equalled by 
the injuries he endured, and the meanness of his oppressor. 


R. H. H, 





TO THE MEMORY OF FRIEDRICIL SCHILLER. 


INHERITOR o' the stern man’s reverence 

And love deep sunken in the human heart, 

And that high meed, which, burning o'er the grave, 
Startling its hollows with fix’d radiance ;— 

As did thy spirit o'er life's flint-strewn bounds, 
Where dragons old, in slumberous quietude 

Hold couchant watch ;—and, like the solar beam, 
Is plac'd beyond all mortal gratitude ; 

Schiller, thy name is graven on Fate’s tomb! 
Thus, by the conqueror’s glorious chain time-link’d, 
Saving that giant from oblivion. 


And thou, whose hand his lofty course hath trac’d 
With rare magnanimous humility, 

“ ilt live therein enshrin’d, while empires fade 
Slow thro’ the melancholy gloom of night. 
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THE ROYAL SUITORS. 


Tue passions of nature, as modified by the circumstance of — 
birth, undergo a curious systematic process that almost invariably 
effects the destruction of such passions, or their distortion, and 
long before the individual has reached the age of maturity. The 
highest pitch of civilization has many points in common with utter 
barbarism. Whether we have reached this point at present, or 
that we may hope to become still more “refined,” one fact is but 
too plain,—nearly all civilized nations have a king, and the king 
is the highest fact in his nation. He embodies the fact of royalty, 
and a pretty series of deductions have been made from truth, 
happiness, and mankind at large, as necessary corollaries, ever 
since that fact was established, in order to maintain it. But our 
business, at present, is to offer a few practical observations on the 
state wanelion and left-handed marriages by which private 
decency and the public pocket are systematically outraged and 
made empty. } 

What on earth do all the foreign princes come regularly 
swarming over here for? How silent are our newspapers! Has 
it never struck them to inquire into the motives of these little 
highnesses and embryo kings? Some on their travels, some to 
pay their respects to his most religious Majesty William IV, 
some to see their dear cousins—as far removed as the number of 
miles their respective homes are distant—and some to finish their 
education, remaining here with their foreign tutors to perfect 
themselves in the English language. It won’t do. The Duchess 
of Kent sees through the ‘ good and wise” joke very plainly ; but 
since she must not express herself freely on the matter, and as 
we do not feel ourselves at all placed in her delicate situation as 
to “parties,” we will just give a sketchy view of some of the 
amorous worthies, the depth of whose adoration is exactly of the 
same profundity as their designs. 

Prince Alexander of the Netherlands is eighteen years of age ; 
short, fat, and of a tolerably good constitution. He is not very 
wealthy, but John Bull is rich; nor is he very witty, but this can 
be of no consequence to a head that aspires to a corner in the 
English crown, since the whole of it may be worn without the 
slightest pretensions to that or any other mental quality. He is 
willing, however, to improve himself; is perfectly disinterested 
in his attachment, and anxious, as his relations one and all declare, 
to make himself generally useful. 

The Prince of Hesse Homberg is twenty-six years of age, not 
tall, but something stout, and of rather alarming appearance. His 
mustachios are the admiration of all Germany, so we may guess 
what an effect they produce here. He isa sovereign prince ; has 
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sixteen quarterings in his arms ; possesses a fine development of 
the organs of self-love and ambition, and maintains a standing 
army of 200 men. He rides well; sings with some taste, by 
means of a voice that can be tolerated; shoots skilfully, and js 
allowed to be the largest eater of sour-crout of any crowned prince 
in Europe. He loves the princess for herself alone, and deeply 
regrets that she will ever be sovereign of England, as his motives 
may perhaps be misinterpreted. For her he will gladly sacrifice 
everything ; his hopes are all bounded by her beauty, and there 
are no bounds at all to his opinion of her charms. ‘lo her exelu- 
sive service he is ready to devote himself, his love, his 200 men, 
and those talents aforesaid, which would have raised Homberg to 
an equality with the most flourishing empires in the world. 

But before proceeding any further, we may as well dispatel 
the few who, under cover of names and relationships, appear in 
the list as english suitors of an English princess. 

The blindness of Prince George of Cumberland has no doubt 
occasioned him to withdraw his pretensions ; Prince George of 
Cambridge has therefore one rival less in the field. ‘This prinee 
is now in his seventeenth year; has a sallow face, and is near- 
sighted, but highly accomplished. He waltzes very boldly ; plays 
the violin with a camealine air; can ride upon two horses at 
once; and speaks German better than English, having been 
brought up at Hanover. He is anxious to be well married and 
comfortably settled, and by choosing him the amiable princess 
will amply provide for one of her poor cousins, an act of gracious 
and considerate kindness for which English princesses have al- 
ways been so signally eminent. 

it would be a pity, however, if there were no scion of the good 
Duke of Cumberland to have a chance of winning so glorious a 
prize, and we consequently find the name of his nephew, Prince 
Charles of Solms Braunfels, enrolled in the royal sweepstakes. 
The very first moment he clapped eyes on the princess he for- 
swore all thoughts of others, and in fact all other thoughts. ‘The 
state of his mind may therefore be better imagined than described. 
It would not have been easy to do justice to its qualities of ob- 
jectivity in any case, but now it is engrossed by one commanding, 
all-sufficing idea, and those who run mad for love may read his 
heart as they rush onward. What would he not do for her ? 
What can he do for her? Give him but the word! He can 
- seven or eight songs and take a part in a quartett; lhe dances 
with spirit; he has a great opinion of himself; and he is also @ 
great smoker. ‘To the politics of the country he would be a vast 
acquisition. He regards his noble uncle as a model, and there 1s 
no knowing what advantages the country might derive by his 
acting entirely under the advice of that great and courageous 
diplomatist, and most virtuous though much-abused private cha- 
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racter. Under the sage auspices of such an intellect of royal 
highness, he, as king-consort, would presently destroy the wicked 
factions which now prevail, and give to peace, commerce, truth, 
honour, reiigion, morality, consistency, the Limes newspaper, 
and the “powers that be,” all those acquisitions so devoutly 
desired by the higher orders of the community. He has no 
property worth mentioning, 1t 1s true ; but the princess has 
enough for both. Doubtless there will also be something over, 
wherewith to assist poor relations. He loves the English nation 
excessively. Nowhere else did he ever find himself made so 
much of; nowhere else did he ever feel himself half so much “ at 
home.” He therefore wishes to marry the princess, and live and 
die among us. He confesses he is not handsome ; ‘but what is 
beanty,” as he finely and with sweet originality remarked the 
other day, while blowing a cloud from the meerschaum with the 
good Duke—“ what is beauty ?—a fading flower!” He is also 
free to acknowledge that the brilliancy of his intellect is not 
likely to ignite the blood of the ancient Thamesis; but then he 
has an uncle who can do that and more, if required, at four and 
twenty hours’ notice. 

We have now done with the English princes and native aspi- 
rants. Yet there are others whose ties of consanguinity entitle 
each of them, with equal justice, to be classed as ‘‘ one of the 
family.” 

Our most gracious queen has a brother, Prince Ernest of Hesse 
Philipstadt. He is of the mature age of fifty, and a trifle over; 
a manly suitor,—none of your boys! He loves her royal highness 
with those steady and unchangeable sentiments which are 
only to be found in men who have honourably passed through 
the ordeal of youthful. passions, the temptations of the general 
world, and of high life, more dangerous by far. He admires the 
liberal, open, and unsuspicious character of the English, and thinks 
his talents and experience, not to mention his close relationship 
to our patriotic Queen, would be useful to the state. He is not 
rich, but he has a soul above all mercenary views, and the people 
of Great Britain very much resemble him in that respect. He 
isa portly personage, measures four feet and a half round his 
hettermost region; cats his seven meals per day; wears a valu- 
able ring shining amidst the white fat of his little finger, and 
having nothing particular to do on his own estates, would have 
no objection to reside here altogether, as it were, prose cer- 
tain matrimonial affairs could be satisfactorily adjusted. He 
really thinks the princess had better make her election without 
further loss of time, and by thus conferring indescribable happiness 
upon him, put all the other suitors out of their misery. 

But behold the fame of the Star of the West, how far its light 
has extended beyond its own system! Persia has caught a beam 
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of its radiance, and the magi of the empire have prognosticated 
great Me ae The potent and all-wise Shah Thamash—son 
of the eldest of the 98 sons of the late Futteh Ali—who now 
directs the destinies of Iraun, pointed out to his favourite uncles 
one fine afternoon as they were discussing sherbet, pipes, and 
other affairs of state, the many advantages that would accrue to 
themselves, as well as to him, by the alliance of one of them 
with the future sovereign of England. In the accomplishment 
of this, he admitted there were considerable difficulties to be 
overcome, but he did not consider them by any means as insur- 
mountable. ‘The difference of their religious persuasions was 
not in these days of so much importance as during the early 
periods of the reign of their father, when tribes and nations hated 
one another for the love of God, and the forms of prayer. He 
had recently sounded the British Emir, now resident at the Per- 
sian court, who had courteously informed him, without any further 
circumlocution than a respectful address rendered necessary, that 
the legislators of his country were about to admit the children of 
Israel into their Divan, and that the natural progress of things 
would soon lead to a creation of Hebrew peers. It was plain 
that this would be the case if peers continued to exist at all, since 
it was well known that Lord Solomons, and the Baroness Ruth's- 
child, or Rich-child, the son of Jehoshofat, the son of Plum, could 
purchase of their own accord any title or place they thought good, 
either to retain or to sell again. ‘If then,” justly concluded 
Thamash,—lifting the fore finger of his right hand, and beating 
time upon the tube of his pipe to the peroration of his im verial 
argument—* if then, from among these homeless, infidel, and 
outcast tribes, some few are considered worthy to stand around 
the throne of my brother Shah William, I swear by the shadow 
of my father’s beard, that no rational eause can exist in the mind 
of that mixed people whose ancestors are of yesterday, why a 
lineal descendant of our mighty Prophet should not rightfully 
aspire to wear the pearl of Britain, and share with her the cares 
and honours of sovereignty.” The favourite uncles, many of whom 
are younger than their nephew, departed; the Shah calling down 
the blessing of Alla upon a// their suits, since those who failed of 
the princess might yet contrive to pick up a gem from the English 
court, to whose lustre this proud nation paid appropriate tribute. 

Abbas Noureddin, Mirza, the twenty-cighth son of the late 
Shah, is now in his four-and-twentieth year. He is short and 
fat, has a very black beard, and is something how-legged. He 
is said to be celebrated in Persia, but to what royal qualities he 
owes his fume, none of his countrymen now over here can inform 
us. It is mysteriously hinted, however, that he can eat more 
sugar-candy at one sitting than any other descendant of the 
Prophet that has ever been heard of: and this circumstance W! 
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no doubt render him a formidable rival, at least to the Prince of 
Hesse Homberg, the great sour-crout eater. Moreover, Abbas 
is not so strict and pertinaciously bigoted in his creed as Moham- 
medans in general; he thinks there might by possibility have 
been more mighty prophets than one in the world; that all reli- 

ions are good “in their way :’’ in short, he would have no very 
great objection to change his religious sentiments, provided it 
was made worth his while. ‘The presents he brought from his 
nephew's treasury chiefly consisted of those which George the 
Fourth had given to the Persian ambassador, who had sold them 
soon after his return. 

Futteh Thamash, Mirza, the thirty-second son, is a youth of a 
soft and easy disposition. His life has been passed in the luxu- 
rious indolence of the hareem, and the extent and peculiarity of 
his education and talents may thence be safely inferred. He 
wishes it understood, that, should the blessing of the prophet be 
so strong in his favour as to cause his vows to be favourably 
received by the pearl of England, he has not, nor ever will have, 
the slightest wish to interfere between O’Connell and Lyndhurst, 
or take any part whatever in our troublesome politics and other 
state business. He will remain enveloped in his regal robes, or 
in those of his adored consort—meaning the folds of her train— 
and both act and sleep exactly in accordance with her wishes and 
directions. The chief present he selected from the royal 
treasury, as a gift to the princess, was a rare aiid curious talisman 
to preserve them from the cold in this horrid climate. It hada 
close resemblance to a warming-pan. 

Cossine Ali Jussuf, Mirza, the third of the present Shah’s 
favourite uncles, and eighteenth son of the late Shah, is a prince 
whose whole delight has hitherto been in war. He is now making 
love by way of interlude. He enters as a blood-royal Suitor 
among the rest, partly to oblige the Shah, partly because he 
might perhaps be successful, but not at all from any predominating 
connubial impulses. It is only in affairs of war that his tempera- 
ment is sanguine. His politics very much resemble those of our 
great duke Tasé, The inhabitants of the province of _Kermaun, 
which he governs, having differed in opinion with him touching 
the appropriation of the produce of their labour, he declared him- 
self much hurt and insulted by the presumption of his slaves in 
ap they were created for any other purpose than to minister 
to the comforts of their superiors; and hearing, moreover, that 
their moullahs were exciting them to claim what they ridiculously 
called “their natural rights,” the prince immediately displayed 
his coincidence with the policy of the duke aforesaid, who first 
beat into the stupid heads of modern times the great moral lesson, 
that, “if the people are let alone, they will be quiet; and if not 
quiet, there are ways to make them.” In practical pursuance of 
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this patriotic axiom, he forthwith ordered fifty heads to be struck 
off before breakfast, thus manifesting a clearness of perception, a 
soundness of policy, a commanding precipitancy of self-will, and 
a humane sense of expediency, which may justly entitle him to 
yarticipate in the sovereignty of the united kingdoms of Great 
Britain and Ireland, &c. ‘The present he selected from his ne- 
phew’s treasury, with intent to keep it for his own use, was a talis- 
man giving the possessor a wonderful power of scrutiny, so as to 
enable him to look quite through the mind of King William. He 
begged hard of Oben Mahomet Benhamet, the court astrologer, 
to construct another for him, whereby he might also look quite 
through the mind of the Queen; but, after consulting his tables, 
the astrologer informed him that this was impossible, as the per- 
sonage in question possessed a counter-charm about her own 
person, which perfectly defended her from rude approaches. 
Amidst all these Royal Suitors, the magnitude and brilliancy 
of whose territories, riches, talents, exploits, and general powers, 
are perhaps only to be equalled by their collective chances of 
success, far be it from the humble historian of their loves to omit 
the name of Abdallah Been Singh, the King of Oude. He, 
reat statesman, of whom Louis Kustache, the celebrated cook, 
is no descendant whatever, albeit the invention of the superb 
sauce bearing the king’s name might lead to a shrewd suspicion 
of hereditary qualifications;—he, deep and wary diplomatist, 
having the English laws against bigamy before his eyes, and 
knowing that, if his hand were accepted, lhe would be compelled 
to divorce the legion of picked beauties now in his Zenana, has 
dispatched his moonshee, Prince Moulti, to ascertain if all the ac- 
counts that have reached him of the charms of the British princess 
are founded in fact. But, oli lord! what a fool the moonshee has 
been made! It only shows how the wisest kings may be deceived 
either in the honesty or understanding of their chosen ministers. 
The splendid presents with which the king had loaded his moonshee 
expressly for the adorable princess, this lunar calf, deceived by 
some manceuvre or other, or else actuated by some curious mis 
understanding, has actually given to * * * and completed the 
misleading of his royal master, by sending over a startling por- 
trait of the most virtuous of German shrews, instead of that of a 
young and amiable British princess! It has been the astonish- 
ment of every body who has heard of the circumstance. There 
can be no doubt whatever as to whom the presents were really 
intended for. What on earth will the King of Oude say when 
he reads the present number of the “ Monthly Repository,’ and 
discovers the cheat that has been put upon him! Let Prince 
Moulti look to his head ! 
Nor ought we, while discussing the various pretensions of the 
oriental lovers, to forget that we have been favoured during 
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last twelve months with the company of ‘Tippoo Saib, son of the 
renowned ‘Tippoo Sultan. ‘This was the child (for he must now 
be some forty and odd years of age—quite the prime of life) who 
was given as a hostage to J word Cornwallis during the siege of 
Seringapatam, on peace being granted to Tippoo, in 1797. Now 
this is a prince of a very small property, considering his descent, 
and there could not be a finer opportunity for the display of 
English munificence towards a needy and deserving object. 

Some of the Royal Suitors are now gone for a time to seek 
their fortunes elsewhere, finding their address not at present 
acceptable here. ‘The Duke d’Orleans went hence to Berlin, 
and then to Vienna, having an eye towards the daughter of the 
Archduke Charles, she being a great heiress. He was accom- 
panied by the Duke de Nemours; and it will generally be found 
that these princes ‘ hunt in couples,” so that if one does not 
catch the prize, it may be the more likely, by reaction, provoea- 
tion, or the forlorn hope, to fall into the mouth of the other. In 
the present instance, however, they are both likely to be disa 
winted, as the said heiress is far more disposed to accept the 
King of Naples. But should she not, we shall soon have him 
over here, * with his tierce and quart, sa! sa!” 

Osear, Prince of Sweden, is coming to see the ‘ dear 
English,” and only delays his visit till most of the rival suitors 
have departed, so that he may have the field pretty well to himself. 
But what chance can he have, should Otho of Greece arrive 
about the same time ? 

It seems a pity, on the idea first occurring to the mind, that 
one of the handsomest nations in the world should not have one 
of the handsomest of kings. It has been decreed otherwise in 
Greece and Bavaria, and on mature thoughts the dispensation is 
advantageous. Greece sees on her throne a face which all the 
fair proclaim the ugliest in Europe, placed there as a moral lesson 
toa vain people, that virtue and talent are superior to the adven- 
litious gifts of nature in personal superficies. l’or what king, 
noble, or private gentleman, plays the fiddle like Otho Maximi- 
nan? Noone. With his virtues we are not authentically 
acquainted, but we know that he practises his instrument from 
three to seven hours a day, and Paganini, with whom he onee 
played a duet at a court concert, De Beriot and Ole Bull, have 
acknowledged his merit. ‘They all agree, that if he would prae- 
ise nine hours a day instead of seven, regularly and for nine 
years, he would undoubtedly become one of the best third-rate 
players in the whole musical world! If then, the possession of 
such a talent should have been instrumental to a throne, he may 
Well wink his eye in expressing a hope of success with a lovely 
princess by similar means. We shall see. Advancing with con- 
hdent yet insinuating address through the brilliant throng of our 
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court, with certain imposing variations upon the old, dancing air, 
of “© Oh, ’tis love,” in one hand, and his crowned-head fiddle- 
faddle in the other,—bow and resin inclusive—we see him placing 
himself in a tender and supplicating attitude in front of his adored 
angel, fully persuaded that his first tour de force will at least 
discomfort and put to flight all the other suitors. We shall see. 
Many are already gone, and others are going; but next season 
we shall be sure to have them all back again. The matter is 
not so easily dispatched as he fancies, and we may yet hope to 
see the smart action of Fiddle-royal versus Sour-crout and 
Sugarcandy. 

The royal pips of the House of Orange have just left London 
for Rotterdam, attended by a guard of honour, and accompanied 
by a four-oared oak cutter, with green cushions, gold lace, and 
orange tufts, presented by King William. The father of these 
Oranges, it will be remembered, was one of the rejected suitors 
of the Princess Charlotte, who had a particular aversion to legs 
of mutton, large breeches, and the Dutch. It is very natural, 
therefore, that he should wish to reimburse his mind and pocket 
by the union of one of his sons with the probable sovereign of 
England, as they have little else to look forward to, and he him- 
self has lost one-half of his kingdom, which fell into the pos- 
session of Leopold—and there is ‘no knowing” about the other 
half. . 

Not to tire our readers with any more of these gentry, we will 
conclude with Ferdinand of Saxe-Cobourg, whom we regard, at 
present, as the most “likely” of the whole train. He is nephew 
to Leopold and the Duchess of Kent, and brother to the husband 
of Donna Maria of Portugal. The father of this prince, when 
he divorced his first wife, allowed her four shillings and three- 
pence per day at Cobourg, for her maintenance, reserving nine- 

ence out of his crown to be put into a “savings bank,” as a 
ittle sinking fund.* After a time, however, she became dissatis- 
fied with the unhandsomeness of the stipend, and coming over 
to England, entered a suit at law against Leopold, not from any 
positive claims upon him, but because she knew he was the monie 
man of the family. If it really ever happens that the son 0 
such a close-fisted prince should be allied to an English Queen, 
we have only to hope that he will not inherit his father’s love of 
change, unless it be for the happiness of his royal spouse and the 
interest of the nation to itn ta his absence. And for these 
foreign suitors collectively, we feel bound to address to each 0 
them the old Latin proverb of Knee-suitor ultra crepidami— 
Go and kneel to your own princesses ! 


* Is the writer a lineal descendant of Swift, or a near relation of Hoflman 
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A Glimpse of the Future. 


A GLIMPSE OF THE FUTURE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF CORN-LAW RHYMES. 


Aw old man, to the field of graves 
Borne in his parish-shroud, methought, 
Found in the land of landless slaves 
The bed of rest, which long he sought. 


But after many years had flown, 
That old man rose out of his grave, 
And wonder'd at his native town, 
And found no honest man a slave. 


Where once that town of trouble stood, 
And he the tyrant’s frown had felt, 

Men, in sweet homes, by stream and wood, 
Amid their own green acres dwelt. 


Nor hovel now, nor temple was, 
Where hovels once, and temples stood ; 
All, all had perish’d ! and, alas, 


Redemption’s seed was steep'd in blood ! 


Remote, an engined city groan’d 
Where bad men toil’d in penal gloom ; 
The Agnews there, the Pelhams moan’d, 
The Melvilles plied the penal loom. 


Tyrants, not victims, justly bound 

‘lo Labour's chain, alone were slaves ; 
Aud no good man was landless found 

In this sad land, where men have graves. 


But things which penal toil had wrought, 
Converting crime itself to good, 

The blessings of all climates brought 
‘T'o those sweet homes by stream and wood. 


Instinct with life almost they seem‘d, 
And came and went, when call’d or sent 
By tranquil thought, that starlike beam‘d 
On each untiring instrument. 


Not only by his toiling hands, 
But chietly by his godlike mind, 
Man, sowing bliss in distant lands, 
Made earth a garden for mankind. 
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THE HISTORY OF BRAZIL, 


From the period of the arrival of the Braganza Family in 1808, to the 
abdication of Don Pedro the First in 1831; compiled from State 
Documents and other original sources, and forming a continuation to 
Southey’s History of that Country. By John Armitage, Esq. 
2 vols. London, Smith and Elder, 1836. 


Brazit has risen, in less than thirty years, from the condition of 
a submissive colony to that of a great and independent Empire, 
governed by a dynasty of its own choice, according to a con- 
stitution of its own appointment, and already possessing a public 
mind strong enough to have foreed the first of its emperors to 
abdicate his throne. It is instructive, as well as interesting, to 
trace the causes of this extraordinary change, and the course of 
events which have attended its development; and the means 
for such a study are provided by the publication of the present 
volumes. 

The jealous rule of the Portuguese maintained for three cen- 
turies a kind of torpid repose in the fair and fertile portion of 
South America, which they had colonised. ‘They restricted it 
from commerce or intercourse with any other people but them- 
selves. ‘The residence, or even admission, of foreigners within 
its bounds was prohibited; or, if occasionally the vessel of some 
ally of the mother country was allowed to anchor in its ports, 
the passengers and crews were only permitted to land under 
the convoy of a guard of soldiers. The government was vested 
in viceroys, nominated for three years only, by the court of 
Lisbon; receiving their instructions from it, and obliged to render 
an account to it of their proceedings, ‘These viceroys were not 
allowed either to marry or to carry on any trading within the 
— of their jurisdiction. ‘The judges of all the tribunals were 
also appointed by the King, and the Portuguese code was the 
law. The finances were under the control of the viceroys. 
The municipalities were close corporations, after the model of 
those of Portugal, forming a body of self-eleeted magistracy. 
The military were subject to the viceroys, but all the officers 
Were appointed by the King. The state of the clergy was sin- 
gular. A pontifical bull had granted an entire ecclesiastical juris- 
diction over all ultra-marine conquests, to the Grand Master of the 
Order of Christ; the kings of Portugal held this dignity, and 
In consequence appropriated the tithes, paid the clergy as poorly 
as they well could, and nominated to all the benefices. lo 
prevent any dangerous accumulation of property or capital, entails 
could only be effected by an express permission from the 
sovereign, and all manufactures were strictly forbidden. Educa- 
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tion had made but little progress. ‘The ecclesiastics, the most 
learned class in the country, generally knew little more than a 
small portion of bad Latin, and ‘the happy individual who had 
acquired, In addition, something of 2 rench, was regarded as so 
transcendant a genius, that, according to Mr Armitage, people 
came from miles distant to consult him.’ ‘There was neither a 
printing-press nor an university in all Brazil, and an attempt to 
establish a literary society at Rio de Janeiro about the year 1800, 
brought down so much political persecution on its projectors, that 
it was abandoned. ‘The population at the close of the last cen- 
tury amounted to about three millions six hundred thousands, of 
whom about two-fifths were negro slaves, and the majority of the 
free inhabitants, a mixed race of African, Indian, and European 
origin. Their inherent constitution, their luxurious climate, and 
fertile soil, and the nature of their institutions, combined toge- 
ther to make them an indolent and apathetic race. 

Yet, in the very completeness of the despotism which ruled 
Brazil, an intelligent observer might always have perceived a 
probability of its downfall. The absence of nobility, and large 
proprietors, and above all, the freedom from that incubus of a 
state—a rich and powerful hierarchy—left the people with but 
one heavy weight uponthem. ‘That weight was the monarechical 
principle; its power over their minds once assailed, its supremacy 
once shewn to be a delusion, and they were free to spring up 
with elastic energy in a moment. It was a ‘pressure from 
without” which did at last work this change. When Napoleon 
forced the royal family of Portugal to fly like terrified exiles to 
ler shores, he gave the first shock to her loyalty, and the first 
impulse to the spirit which has achieved her independence. This 
has been one among the mighty results which have flowed from 
his destruction of the power of /egitimate monarchy. 

Mr Armitage has worked out the chain of causes and eflects in 
the political history of the Brazilians with the clearness of a 
philosophic mind. His views are always far-sighted and_ liberal. 
Che following passage, containing a beautiful exposition of the 
truth to which we have referred above, is characterised by all 
these qualities. After describing the state of the people at the 
beginning of the present century, he continues: — 


“ Could they have been exempted from all extraneous impulse, ages 
might have rolled away, and Brazil have been known to Europe only as 
the colossal yet submissive and unaspiring dependency of Portugal. But 
events were occurring elsewhere, about the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the effects of which were fated to extend their influence to the very 
ends of the earth. ‘The young republic of France emerged from amid 
the storms of the revolution, and the crowned heads of all the surround- 
ing states entered into one mighty coalition to crush the imtruder. In 
this attempt their efforts were partially successful; yet their aggres- 
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sive policy was ere long followed up by a fearful and overwhelming 
counteraction. ‘They raised up a spirit which they afterwards in vain 
attempted to exorcise. They called forth a conqueror, who for a while 
scattered all their armaments before him, and who burst and rivetted at 
will the manacles of many nations. The results of his victories were 
not bounded by the hemisphere wherein they were achieved. They gave 
birth to the immediate independence of all the Spanish colonies in South 
America, and by compelling the royal family of Portugal to seek refuge 
in Brazil, they created, as it were, a new era in her history.”—Vol. i. 
p. 12. , , 

The court carried to Brazil all the despotic principles of the 
Old World; but though twelve years of apparent calm succeeded 
its settlement there, the impulse which had been given to the 
public mind was silently but surely working to a result. The 
revolution of 1820, which gave a constitution to Portugal, proved 
at once the altered character of the Brazilians. ‘Vheir enthusiasm 
in the cause of liberty obliged the government immediately to 
extend the same advantages to them which had been acquired by 
the mother country. No one indeed appears to have been more 
thoroughly aware than the king himself, that the days of rever- 
ence for legitimacy were over. He listened to the demands of 
the people with frightened eagerness; and when on one oceasion 
they took the horses from his carriage and dragged it themselves, 
to shew their approbation of his concessions, he swooned away 
with terror. ‘The declaration of independence which followed so 
closely upon his departure for Europe, and the appointment of 
Don Pedro to the regency, were hastened by the injustice of the 
Cortes, who, while they guarded the liberties of their own 
country, were anxious only to maintain Brazil as a province ; 
but to accomplish this object was beyond their power. 

* With the abolition of the censorship, a host of energies, unknown 
before, immediately evinced themselves throughout the whole social body ; 
and the press began to teem with periodical publications. * * * 
Until now, the great mass of the free population had remained in igno- 
rance, but ignorance is less difficult to vanquish than prejudice. hey 
had little to unlearn, and the progress of truth was not embarrassed at 
every step by that false knowledge which is too often the bane of culti- 
vated Europe. The very msignificance of Portuguese literature was 
here favourable to the progress of the new philosophy.” —Vol. le p. od. 

The causes which obliged Don Pedro to abdicate his throne, 
after a reign of only nine years, (begun in almost unexampled 
popularity) may be clearly understood by a reference to the work 
before us. It is true that he sanctioned the improved system of 
poeeenent and evidently intended to abide by its provisions, 

ut his sympathies were with despotism. ‘The constitution re- 
mained for several years little more than a dead letter; it was 
not till 1826 that the legislative assembly was convened, and then 
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it was a step rendered necessary by the want of money. The 
first ministry of the empire, headed by José Bonifacio de Andrada, 
who had conducted the revolution, was arbitrary, though talented 
and energetic, and under it the press was persecuted and nearly 
silenced. An extract from the official gazette, the ‘ Diario 
Fluminense,” may serve to shew the servile spirit which even, in 
1828, was pleasing to the court. 

“ Her Majesty Donna Maria the IId, left this city on the day before 
vesterday, for the Court of Vienna, whither she is gone to kiss the hand 
of her august grandfather. ‘That fortunate court, which eleven years ago 
felicitated Brazil with a prototype of virtues which it would be difficult 
to imitate, and which prototype was quickly coveted by Heaven, will now 
be well repaid with the sovereign presence of the youthful queen, the 
blessed offspring and living image of her mother. ‘The just and pungent 
anguish in which the privation of this august object steeps our hearts, 
and which the policy of empires compels us to support, can alone be 
alleviated by the thought, that this brilliant star, now ceasing to seintillate 
in the southern cross, will henceforth light up the skies of Europe, and 
re-produce in another hemisphere the high virtues of the great genius, 
the founder of the Brazilian Empire. On occasion of her departure we 
were favoured with the following sonnet, which we publish, alike on 
account of the worthy object to which it is dedicated, and also from a 
wish to make known the transcendent genius of the writer.” 

“Alas! high Queen,” &c. &c.—Vol. i. p. 306. 

At the same time various defects became observable in the 
constitution, which deprived the people of their expected safe- 
guards from an arbitrary disposition in the monarch. T’oremost 
among these was the resistance of the senate, or second chamber, 
to all popular measures. ‘The senate, like the chamber of depu- 
ties, was elective, but the members of the latter were chosen for 
four years only, while the senators were nominated for life. 
Their number was fixed at one half of that of the deputies, and 
the emperor had a certain limited power of selection out of the 
names first voted by the electors. ‘They were appointed to be 
all above forty years of age, and to possess an income of at least 
800 inilries per annum. ' 

_“ Being an elected body, not chosen from any privileged caste, but 
from among the sons of proprietors and tradesmen, it might have been 
concluded that the members of the senate would have been animated by 
4 spirit similar to that of the deputies. It was nevertheless a fact, which 
even the senators could not controvert, that they had, on the contrary, 
appeared on repeated occasions as the custainers alike of the vices of 
the old rovernment, of the abuses hitherto noted in the new one, and of 
the interests opposed to the prosperity of the nation and to the dictates 
of the constitution. By the patriots this phenomenon was attributed to 
the epoch in which the senators were chosen, to the elements of which 
their chamber was in consequence composed, and principally to the ap- 
pointment of its members for life. ‘It was evident,’ they contended, 
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‘to every one, that while brazi had been continuaily making progr 
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from 1824 untu the present period, the senate, Which was tor th 
part composed of sexagenarians, whose habits of thought were fixed, had 


remained perfectly stationary ° It Was thus ' asjt le.’ ure d +} ey. ¢ th . 

in 1824 this bodv might have represented Brazil. but that at th: neil 
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period it represented only the old prejudices which were daily losing their 

force and influence throughout the entire national association. "—Vol 

p. SY. 


The disordered state of the finances, the extravagance of the 


court and the unsuccessful issue of the war with LBuenos Avres. 
were altogether little calculated to satisfy the people with their 
government; and in addition, they were beset by a fe ling of 
jealousy, induced by thie evident and very natural partiality of 
Don Pedro tor his native country, and for the exiles whose ad- 
herence to the cause of his daughter, in opposition to Don Miguel, 
had forced to take refuge in Brazil. Meantime, a mighty influ. 
ence had arisen, and had given an impetus to the public mind 
with which the monarch was unable to keep pace: the constitu- 
tion had taken the censorship off the press, and since the period 


of the Andrada ministry it had been left tolerably free. 


“In Europe,” savs Mr. Armitage, * where the means of acquiring 
knowledge are so many and so various, the intluence of the periodical 
press is every where felt and acknowledged ; in Brazil, where no standard 
literature has hitherto had existence. and where the 
ulmost the only vehicles of information. 1] 
powerful.” | ‘ ' ' 

“ From the commencement of their career they were invested with an 
omnipotence, which, whether for good or evil has perhaps seldom, if 
ever, been paralleled in any country. The number of readers was com- 
paratively diminutive, yet it comprised within its limits at least one or two 
individuals in every town and village in the empire; and the opuions 
and theories which they adopted spread around them in concentric 
circles.” * _ ‘ 

* The system of education in Brazil was as yet unchanged, but many 
of the best English and French authors were found in the hand of every 
student, and their effects were at length becoming apparent. —Vol. il. 
p. 2 and 6. 
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When, in addition to all these influences, the news of the 
French revolution of 1830 arrived, the effect on the people was 
electric. Don Pedro found himself unable to satisfy their de- 
mands, and the following year he abdicated his throne. 

A political struggle such as this, must be interesting at all 
times for its own sake. In our own country, at the present day, 
it is peculiarly so, particularly in relation to the second chamber 
of the legislature. [t is curious to observe the extreme dith- 
culty of making such an institution anything but an evil: and to 
notice that, even when carefully guarded from the operation ot 
sinister interests, it yet proved such an obstruction to § 
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government, such a drag on the progress of improvement, as 
without a doubt, to have been mainly instrumental in driving the 


sovereign from his throne. 


The ahore outline of the principal points of interest included 
in the history of Brazil by Mr Armitage, together with the few 
extracts we have given, will be sufficient to show its scope and 
tenor, and to recommend the work itself to the attention of our 


readers. 


HOME, OR, THE TRON RULE. 


\ Domestic Story. By Sarah Stickney. Author of “ The Poetry of 
Lite.” ss Pictures ot Private Life. ccc. 3 rols, Nanunders and 
Orley. London, S36. 


Tnese are deeply interesting volumes. ‘Lheir authoress clearly 
perceives the errors which often tinge life with gloom at its very 


outset: and she has traced back some of the bitterest emotions of 


the heart to the fatal source from which they sprung. She 


teaches more effectually than many a professed moral lecturer 
how the beautiful structure of humanity may be ruined by its 
appointed guardians. Those who have not experienced in early 
life some of the evils of “an iron rule,” can scarcely appreciate 
the thraldom which is too often suffered by helpless childhood. 
There is no blight like that which falls on human beings placed 
in all the endless diversities of character under one unvaried “sys- 
tem;” bending them under its remorseless weight into all the 
varieties of moral and physical distortion. Yet such things are 
done every day. Worse still, reckless caprice is toooften the only 
guide in education, and even a ‘¢system” is better than this. 
Phe object of the present work is to paint the latter of these 
evils, by developing the mischief of an erroneous principle, aud 
the object is beautifully and forcibly accomplished. The father 
of a family is shown in Stephen Grey, strictly moral, highly 
respected, fulfilling all the duties of a good citizen, an active man 
of business, a faithful husband, a careful parent, a devout Chris- 
tian, yet unconsciously creating in his household an amount of 
misery which soon finishes the earthly troubles of his delicate 
wife, and brings moral desolation and ruin in the sequel, on the 
majority of his children. ‘The whole family is introduced on a 
Sunday evening, when they were,— 

* Assembled in one apartment, where the sonorous voice of Stephen 
Grey held forth in solemn tones and slow, from a book which searcely 
one of the individuals present could by any effort of attention understan > 
These efforts, however, to judge by the countenances of the audience, 

not been very studiously made, for some had resigned themselves to 
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sleep, others had kept their eyelids open by the amusement of pinchings and 
counterpinchings beneath and behind each other's stools ; and even Mary— 
the patient uncomplaining Mary, stretched out her neck every time a page 
was turned over, in the hope of seeing the welcome blank that would 
mark the termination of one sermon out of the many preached in vain. 

“ And there upon their stools the poor little sufferers had been seated 
for hours, first to be catechised, then to be lectured, and afterwards to be 
read to, without one single word, or look, or tone caleulated to reach the 
well-spring of an infant's feelings, or foster the first fruits of an opening 
mind. 

“First in importance was James Grey, the oldest son, whose com- 
plexion, hair, and features bore a strong resemblance to those of’ his 
father ; but that greater pliability of muscle enabled him to smile as well 
as look serious, just as occasion required. Some people thought it a 
sinister smile, and certainly it was one that seldom ripened into a hearty 
laugh. It seemed to be a smile having a purpose in it, rather than 
arising from the natural gaiety of a light, free spirit. 

“With all his strict sense of propriety, his inborn desire to be, to do, 
and especially to look, the thing most approved in society, James Grey 
was not able, throughout the whole of his father’s sabbath readings, to 
shake off the influence of the leaden god; but the efforts he made to 
recover himself before detection, after each inadvertent nod—to rear 
himself up yet more majestically on his stool—though they sometimes 
endangered his person by a backward inclination, were truly worthy of 
imitation by his juniors, and such as they ought to have been proud to 
see an example of in their elder brother. 

“ But wholly regardless of other people’s merits, as well as unambitious 
to support his own, George Grey, the next in age, sat reeling to and fro, 
now this way, then that ; his heavy evelids raised only for the critical 
moment when most in danger of losing his equilibrium, or when his 
brother James, in the intervals of his own slumbers, twitched his jacket, 
jerked his elbow, or forcibly stuck a large pin into his round massy 
shoulders. Then it was that George endeavoured to maintain his often- 
disputed title to sensibility; for touch but his person, and he was all 
alive—touch it with ever so minute a sense of pain, and if so situated 
that he dared not kick or bellow, the big tears used to stand in his large 
grey eyes, while his thick lips protruded in the silent petulance of a sullen, 
slow, deep-seated rage. 


Nothing can be more perfect in its way than these portraits of 
the two brothers. Their characters are preserved throughout the 
story, and they end exactly as they should do—James, a plausi- 
ble, hypocritical, thriving lawyer—George, a brutish, drunken 
farmer. But we must proceed with the family group :— 


“As if in contrast with the gross bodily substance of George, his 
sister Mary had seated herself beside him ; her earnest, thoughtful eyes, 
that looked too spiritual for sleep, fixed intently upon her father’s coun- 
tenance, her slender figure, bending from the weariness necessarily 
accompanying her long and patient endurance of this unnatural restraint, 
and her attention, whenever it wandered from the subject of her father § 
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hook, (which it did perforce, ) resting with love, and care, and tenderness 
upon the different objects around her. . 

“Next in the group was Allan, in countenance like Mary, but  pos- 
sessing far higher claims to beauty. “There was evidently more of genius 
in his character ; while he wanted the strength of mind, the firmness and 
stability of his sister. He was one of those fair and delicately-moulded 
creatures who make us tremble for their after lot; and even while the 
sun is upon their shining hair, and the light of early life beams from their 
‘pure clear eyes, we involuntarily mark out for them a path of sorrow 
and suffering, which we would almost rather occupy ourselves than see 
them doomed to tread. Yet why these gloomy comments upon Allan 
Grey, who looked up with rosy cheek and dimpling smiles, as soon as 
the sharp rebuke was ended, or the tear was wiped away ? 

“Mary had usually found it necessary to separate Allan from the 
little mischievous, rebellious Harriet, but on the present occasion they 
sat together ; and whatever might have been Allan's wish, it was impos- 
sible to yield to any kind of composing influence, so long as Flarriet, 
with her curly head and laughing eyes, sat mimicking in dumb show all 
the animals that ‘went up into the ark, or alternately stretching her 
arm to its utmost length, in order to accomplish a sly prick at George, 
or twitching Allan’s waving curls, and then, in an instant, looking gravely 
up at her father, as if drinking in the wisdom of Solomon. 

“There was no genius in Harriet’s countenance, and little beauty 
besides that of extreme vivacity. Her features, when in motion (and 
that was almost always,) indicated the most inveterate love of fun ; but 
when at rest, they were marked by a strong will, the cause of many 
a desperate struggle in the nursery, and of the infliction of corporal 
punishment, so frequent as to harden the feelings it was meant to subdue. 

“Ellen, the youngest child, more commonly called by the undiserimi- 
uating title of * baby,’ not vet old enough to be admitted on these solemn 
occasions, remained in the nursery with her too indulgent mother, whose 
rapidly-increasing weakness rendered her less capable than ever of exer- 
cising the authority of a parent.’"—Vol. i. p. 27. 


We have found it impossible to omit a line of this masterly 
description, of which not a line is superfluous; but the picture is 
incomplete without the figure of the father. 


“ Stephen Grey was aman who gravely and thoughtfully studied the 
laws of his country, its politics, and the religion of his forefathers ; he 
had even obtained a smattering of philosophy under some of its most 
practical forms; but of the study of the human heart he had scarcely 
condescended so much as to think. He loved his children, because they 
were his own ; he determined to make them good citizens, because it was 
decent and politic to be so; and good Christians, let us hope for a better 
reason. In business, his alacrity, promptness, and ability were such as 
to render his influence extensive ; while in his household the will of the 
master was law. Whatever he chose to plan or put in execution passed 
Without question or comment, unless behind the scenes; for, like Fal- 
staff, he refused to tell his reasons on compulsion, and was equally imper- 
vious to every other mode of attack. If in this respect, however, he 
resembled the jolly knight, it must be acknowledged that the instance 
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stood alone ; for in mind, person, and general bearing, he might be con. 
cisely described as the direct opposite of that laughter-loving hero, His 
light blue eves were seldom known to deviate trom their impenetrable 
look of glassy coldness, and when they did, it was to be darkened by a 
frown, not animated by a gleam of light. Over his pale high forehead, 
divided across the middle by two rigid lines completely parallel, rested a 
few locks of thin fair hair, combed smoothly oftener than the day, and 
shorn of their exuberance whenever they were felt’ to wave in the wind, 
or resist the pressure of the composing hand. 

* A smile has destroyed the harmony of many a face, but with Stephen 
Grey it was not so. On the very few occasions when this variation of 
his features appeared, his simile was noted as being so entirely tree from 
all light, gross, and even sinister expression, as to correspond entirely 
with his upright, strong, unvarying character ; just as a gleam of sunshine, 
in passing over the rugged mountain, only serves to reveal more clearly 
its hardness, its sterility, and its strength. 

“It need scarcely be added that the words of Stephen Grey were 
few; for never did any human being successfully aspire to be dignified 
and important, without practising, as if by a kind of instinct, the art of 
speaking little, and of so modifying that little, that the variation of the 
simplest tone or gesture shall mark it with more emphasis than the ela- 
borate discourse of less weighty men. Indeed there is some reason for 
suspecting that in such tones and gestures consist the mystery of great- 
ness; for, repeat what aman of this stamp has said, and it frequently 
amounts to nothing ; but listen, and observe the imperative movement of 
the head, the lips compressed as if the bursting forth of an unguarded 
word would produce convulsions in the mighty frame, and deep into 
vour stricken soul will sink the various intonations of the voice uttering 
sounds whose meaning beggars that of words, from the shrill rebuke, 
through all the gradations which denote contempt, down to the low, 
deep growl of disapprobation.”"—Vol. i. p. 7. 


We believe that few of our readers will not wish to follow out 
the fortunes of the characters so ably introduced. They will find 
very much pleasure in so doing, mixed with some disappoint- 
ment. Stephen Grey is admirably drawn throughout; and all 
the history of Allan, and of Cathleen Malone, who is an exquisite 
creation, 1s full of deep interest. We need scarcely add that it 
is a melancholy one, a very short extract will be sufficient to 
shew how it must end — 


“ Allan, though hasty in his temper, and reckless of consequences to him- 
self, had nothing malignant in his nature. The blow that would have 
hardened another boy into resistance and revenge, had the effect of deeply 
wounding him ; and from his father’s hand it fell so often, and with such 
unsparing violence, that he could not doubt the fact of his being the 
object of his peculiar disapprobation and distrust. Naturally open and 
communicative as he was, so false a construction was often put upon his 
words and actions, and motives so repulsive to his feelings attributed to 
him, that the energies of his mind were checked, his hopes depressed, 
and, had such a thing been possible, his affections would have been 
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chilled. Instead of this, however, he seemed to be softened by his very 
sadness into still greater tenderness for the few objects he could, and 
dared love; and Mary, yearning over him like a bird over its wounded 
mate, longed to stretch out her feeble wings, and if she could not shelter 
him, to share the blow that was levelled at his peace.”"—Vol. i. p. LOL. 


The following scene is finely true to such a character as Allan’s. 
He had, unknown to his father, cherished a little spaniel which 
he had saved from drowning. ‘This was a grave offence, and one 
evening he was detected; for, being missed from his appointed 
station at his studies, and James, who could sometimes tell the 
whole truth, having given the required direction where to find 
him, he was met just as he had stooped to give “the last 
lingering stroke to the silky sides of his favourite previous to 
their return home :”-— 

“His father, clad in the full terrors of magisterial authority, stood 
before him. , 

“© Whose dog is that ° was the first question that passed his lips. 

“Mine, said Allan, actually trembling, not for himself, but for his 
friend, 

“ A few more questions followed, as to where and how the animal had 
been procured, and then the party walked silently to the house, the dog 
all the while (as such creatures will when they are wished at the anti 
podes, so that they are not seen) making himself as conspicuous as he 
could, by running before them in the path, barking, cocking his tail, and 
even jumping up to the powerful hand of Stephen Grey. 

“*The fellow is possessed,’ said Allan to himself; but they soon 
reached the stable vard, where his father calling to one of the grooms, 
bade him tie a weight to the dog's neck, and cast him without delay 
into the deepest pond. 

“A fiery glow of passion, as burning and as deep as ever wrecked the 
human mind, rushed to the cheek and the brow of the indignant boy. 
He saw his favourite lick the hand of his destroyer, while the man in 
brutal tones bade him lie down and be hanged. 

“<If the dog must die, it shall be by my hand,’ said Allan, and darting 
forward he plunged a knife into its heart. A. burst of childish tears 
gushed from his eyes as quickly as the life blood followed from the wound, 
and seating himself upon the ground, he supported the head of the dying 
animal, nor ceased from his caresses till the last agony was past. 

“ Stephen Grey and his groom were equally at a loss to account for 
this extraordinary scene.”—Vol. i., p. 72. 

The character of Mary, the heroine of the book, is se admir- 
ably true to nature in all her early life, that one who can 
understand her is able to pronounce beforehand how she will 
behave under her supposed circumstances, and even to predict 
some of the events which are certain to befal her. But towards 
the close of the story she fails in interest. We must introduce 
her further to our readers in order to be understood. _ ' 

In her capacity of general sympathiser, and depository of all 
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secrets and all griefs, she had become the chosen friend and con- 
fidante of ‘Terence Malone, who had been the boyish companion 
of the family, and had protected her with his strong arm from all 
the insults and injuries to which her gentleness was exposed. In 
return he had inspired her with a deep and true affection. At 
this stage of their acquaintance, he begged of her one evening to 
talk with him alone. ‘They had just returned from a walk with 
Allan and [llen, now grown up into a very loveiy girl under the 
motherly care of Mary :— 

“*Not that way, said Terence, gently taking her hand in his, and 
leading her down to the side of the river. 

“It is only to behold this beautiful scene,’ said Mary to herself; yet 
she trembled all over, and a strange undefinable apprehension filled her 
heart. 

“*Mary, said he, ‘ you are the best friend I have in the world; and 
he would have imprinted a kiss upon her glowing cheek, but the lateness 
of the hour, and the loneliness of their situation, gave an air of impro- 
priety to his Irish gallantry, which Mary thought it incumbent upon her 
to check. 

* *Nay, do not shun me now,’ said Terence, ‘ when Iam more in need 
than ever of that confidence—that affection in which you yourself have 
taught me to confide. 

* Mary could not answer. She saw nothing—heard nothing with 
distinctness. She scarcely even knew that she was standing by the side 
of the man she loved best in the world, gazing by moonlight on the bright 
surface of a gently gliding river, where the willows dipped their weeping 
branches, and raised a silvery margin around the bed of their own deep 
shadows reflected in the silent wave. 

“«Mary,” said Terence again, * you know my situation—you know 
my heart ; but you are scarcely conscious of its capability of loving. To 
vou I have confided every secret of my life but one. Yet that I think you 
must have guessed.’ 

“ Mary now drew her hand away from the arm on which she had been 
leaning, for she trembled so violently, that she was fearful of betraying 
her emotion. 

“ Terence proceeded. ‘To you who know my heart so well, I need 
not explain either the anxieties that perplex me every hour or the loneli- 
ness that lies before me. You must know too, that a temperament like 
mine is liable to form strong attachments ; and what, Mary,’ he exclaimed 
once more seizing her hand, ‘if I have dared to love where there is the 
least probability of a happy termination to my wishes, where inborn pre- 
judice plants an iron barrier between me and hope, and where my poverty 
is regarded as a crime, rather than a mis‘ortunc—in short, Mary, for | 
must speak decidedly to the point, where your iron-hearted father would 
brand me as a madman, were I even on my knees to ask the blessing of 
his daughter's hand !’ 

“As Terence uttered the last words he bent his burning forehead 
upon Mary's shoulder, and she heard no sound but the agonized and 
convulsive sighs that choked his utterance. 

“ Mary could not speak. She had no words to express the mingled 
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emotions which crowded together and oppressed her soul; but she an- 
swered in the language of that soul, by a slight and gentle pressure of the 
hand which held her own. 

‘As soon as Terence recovered his self-possession, he went on. ‘ The 
favour I have to ask of you, Mary—the favour that will lay me under a 
debt of everlasting gratitude, is that you will intercede w ith your father 
on my be half. It would strike the death-blow to my hopes at once 
should I presume to speak, and with Ellen it is a point ‘of delics acy to be 


silent.” 


Such a “atastrophe as this occurring to one so sympathising, 
so thoughtful for all others, that her own separate ‘ entity” was 
absolutely forgotten by them, is no less pertectly natural than 
every word and every emotion described is exquisitely and deli- 
cately tine. No less so is her behaviour under the trial. The 
instant preception, the prompt self-command will be anticipated 
by all who can appreciate the character. 


“ The hand which ‘Terence held became cold and motionless as marble, 
and Mary in another moment would have sunk upon the ground, but that 
the sudden reaction of her feelings brought a blush of burning shame into 
her ghastly cheeks—of shame, that she had not rightly interpreted the 
meaning of her friend—shame, that she might possibly have betrayed the 
strange hallucination of her mind—and shame, that she had dared to 
dream of a felicity allotted to another. 


“ We do not—we cannot, in one moment arrive at a full conviction of 


the severity of the blow which has struck the root of our fondest hopes. 
Theve are innumerable functions of the mind that must have time to 
operate—to bring in their fuel to the fire of destruction, before we can 
know the extent of our calamity, and ere the crowning measure is added 
to our draught of bitterness, we often experience a power to act with 
firmness and decision, which astonishes us on afterthought, when we 
retire into our own chambers, and call upon the very walls to pity us. 

“ Mary was fully capable of speaking, if not of feeling, all which duty 
and strict propriety required in this momeut of mysterious self- -possession ; 
and she answered distincily, ‘ What is it you ask of me, Terence? Tell 
me all, and I will do my best to serve you. 

* # * # . 
Terence entered into a circumstantial detail of his transactions with the 
gentlemen of the law, appealing to his mute companion at the close of 
every sentence to know whether she understood him. 

“* Perfectly,” was the uniform and prompt reply, until nothing farther 
remained to be explained; when ‘I ‘erence placed the important letter in 
Mary’ s hand, and led her to her father’s door. 

“* Mary!’ exclaimed Allan, when he met his sister with the lamp in 
his hand, * What has happened to you 7’ 

“ ‘Nothing,’ said Mary, shivering, ‘but the air is damp and cold, and 
we bay e staid too long by the river side.’ 

‘ Allan was not satisfied, yet, fearing to pursue the subject, he extended 
his hand to his sister, who, after pressing upon his forehead her farewell 
kiss, retired in silence to her own chamber.’—Vol. i., p. 303, 
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A more beautiful description has seldom been written than that 
of Mary, as she sat by her sleeping sister the same night; her 
thoughts wandering back to the days when she taught her “to lift 
her rosy finger at the blackbird’s song,” and to the time when the 
little motherless child clung to her for protection; and then con- 
templating her exquisite beauty, the smooth brow, the long lashes 
and flushed cheek, experienced depths of emotion, which seem to 
compress years into the lapse of an hour, and to change youth 
info age. 


* Stooping down she kissed her gently, and smoothed her pillow, and 
arranged the wandering tresses of her hair, while tears of unutterable 
tenderness burst from her eyes, and she sighed as if the last struggle of 
expiring nature was about to set her free for ever from the bonds of 
earthly suffering. 

“ *T had but one treasure in the world, and thou hast rett it from me,’ 
said she.‘ But I murmur not; the young affections have been fondly 
cherished ; thou couldst not live alone and be contented ; thou couldst not 
suffer and be still like me.” “—Vol. ii, p. 7. 


It is scarcely necessary to add that no human ear ever heard 
what she had felt; that she sought and obtained her father’s eon- 
sent to the marriage; and that, as a sister, she was as true and 
devoted as she would have been as a wife. We have said that 
Mary disappoints us towards the close of the story. It is not in 
nature that she should become a “sensible woman,” “ full of 
Wise saws and modern instances,” and one of whom it could ever 
be said (and as we cannot help feeling just/y said) by poor Har- 
riet in her affliction, ** All this would be very well from the pul- 
pit, but it does not apply to my case.” She was too sensitive, 
her sympathies were too perpetually awake ever to have allowed 
her to become amenable to such a reproof. But Miss Stickney 
herself belongs to that class which calls itself “serious,” and 
which is termed ‘ evangelic,” and she makes Mary’s feelings 
merge in its exelusiveness. One moral of the story might 
have turned on her fate. ‘The “high stool without a back,” the 
anxieties and cares, the deep sympathy, the disappointed hope, 
the suffering and self-denial, would have worked to a very certain 
result; but not (we think) to that which Miss Stickney has con- 
ceived for her. 

We are obliged, very unwillingly, to pass over the interesting 
and spirited sketch of Mr Malone: and to say much less ol 
Harriet than we wish. ‘The scene between her and her father 
just before her marriage with the rich alderman, where, "sing 
above the terrors of his presence, she tells him she is about t 
marry without love, to escape from his intolerable thraldom, 1s 
one of the finest things in the book. The authoress has, 1 her 
case, cut the knot she was not able to untie, by killing the hus 
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band just in time. Death, more kind than man, came in with 
his eflectual divorce to save her, or all the lectures addressed to 
her would have been vain. 

Lady Nugent isa failure, and her character might be altogether 
omitted with advantage to the story. ‘There is one point in rela- 
tion to her which appears to us ee erroneous in principle. 
She had married a man she did not love, and for this she is 
represented as reg arded with disgust by her most valued friend, 
to whom she tells the history of her life. She had been a sim sle 
country girl, loved by, and deeply loving a man who sought Me 
entire, “devoted affection. But she, full. of intellect and genius, 
felt unquenchable aspirations after fame. She wrote, vublished, 
was extravagantly praised by the public. and imnhodtiavely de- 
serted by the man she loved, who would have her entirely his 
own, ornot at all. Nearly heart-broken, she renounced affection, 
and married a lord for his title and wealth. ‘This was not refine- 
ment or high delicacy of feeling, but the disgust, if felt at all, 
should have fallen on the man whose selfishness caused it. Be- 
sides, there is an inconsistency in forgetting Harriet’s fault of the 
same nature, and making so much of Lady Nugent’s. 

‘These objections to a work of so much merit are only made 
to certain parts of it, which appear as blemishes on its excel- 
lence; and even while offering them, they are forgotten in the 
much more agreeable recollection of its many bes auties. M. 
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iit be a bird of chance, for such fare best 
In life’s clear fields: I'll think not for the morrow. 
When stalks old Care, my bosom to invest 
With ash and sackeloth, and my brow to furrow, 
I'll bid him quaff himself his natural sorrow ; 
For ‘tis as yet my fresh youth’ s nectar'd heuin 
And of his cruise | would not beg or borrow. 
I'll use grief’s tears as linnet doth the shower, 
And hope for love's sweet draught, as hopeth rain the flower. 


Fair befal thee Aged Man, 

Shall I ever know thee ; 
Shall I ever feel the grave 

Which thy staff doth show me ? 
Youthful blood’s a beaming river, 
Washing Eden's bowers for ever. 
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EXCLUSIVENESS. 


Ir is the reigning feeling of the present day to rail at and ridi- 
cule exclusives—that word designating a peculiar class of the 
conservative party—people who by some right (certainly neither 
divine nor human, so I leave them to decide what other it may 
be) hold themselves sacred and apart from the rest of human 
kind, as if God had fashioned them after some peculiar pattern of 
excellence. ‘This, however, unfortunately for their lofty claims, 
happens so rarely to be the case, that the unicorn is scarcely more 
uncommon among the /ower animals, than instances of genius 
and pre-eminent virtue among these Aigher ones. 

Now I have no wish to defend or excuse these insulters of their 
fellow-creatures, and consequently contemners of their Creator; 
but I wish to turn round to the rest of society, and ask if the 
conservative-exclusive is the only or the worst exclusive in the 
world? Ixclusiveness is in character with the conservative—it 
is consistent with the principles he professes, and the plan on 
which he acts. As he would rather pin his creed to a leaden and 
purple-covered coftin, than to the finest feelings and actions that 
ever animated the pulses of a human heart, so is it perfectly 
paepets and to be expected, that he should rather choose and seek 
lis associates among those who bring credentials from the charnel 
house of the mute and mouldering dead, than among those who 
bear testimonies of warm and watchful activity in the cause of 
the well-being of the living world. The exclusiveness which 
ought to be especially denounced is, that which skulks covertly 
in the hearts and homes of liberalism—that exclusiveness which 
is to be found, more or less, in every family, as well as every 
elass,—which is to be found in every coterie, from the little 
** party ina parlour,” to the large cliques, clans or associations 
which assemble in halls or meeting-houses, and spread their 
moral geography through broad counties. ‘The exclusiveness 
here alluded to is the rank offspring of the principle of selfish- 
ness in its abuse and excess. The ery is, my child, my father, 
my triend—it is in virtue of this pronoun mine that they present 
such instances of immaculate excellence, not in virtue of any 
individual merits. ‘The talented Miss Feriar, in one of herclever 
novels, describes a Mrs Fairbairn, who is nothing but a mother 
(and being nothing else, cannot be properly that), her husband 18 
not her husband, but the father of her children; her mother 38 
not her mother, but the grandmother of her children. ‘This 1s 4 
heightened picture, yet nevertheless I have little doubt a por 
traiture, and affords a not very exaggerated instance of the unjust, 
ungenerous, uncharitable nature of exclusiveness. 
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Far (oh, Aow far!) is it from me to denounce that domestic 
devotion, that enthusiastic sympathy which beautifies the ties of 
relationship in life, and embalms them in death. Whatever 
Godwin and Owen may urge (and dispassionate reason takes part 
with much that they say), the preference—the partiality which 
pertains to the ties of affection is a part of the poetry of our 
nature, and could not (were it possible) be thrown out without 
injury to our nature’s beauty, and more than its beauty. ‘This 
poetry, like all other poetry, flows more from passion and feeling 
than reason, and though reason be the higher power—for feeling 
without reference to reason is madness—yet feeling brightens 
and embellishes all that reason approves, as the painter and 
statuary adorn the edifice which the architect has raised upon the 
strictest mathematical principles. Yes, yes, love must be allowed 
to do this, and more than this: for not only does it heighten 
beauties, but it mitigates defects—it acts like Heaven’s light, in 
which flowers look lovelier, and even the cloud which * turns 
its silver lining to the night,” loses half its darkness. 

Of course we must believe ourselves and party in the right, 
for without such belief action would want its necessary impetus ; 
but we may be careful how we deem ourselves extire/y and at all 
points in the right. As long as human nature is fallible—the 
subject of improvement, not perfection, we shall do well to avoid 
the arrogance which is one of the ingredients of exelusiveness. 
Of course we regard those who are opposed to us in the wrong, 
but we may be cautious how we conclude them to be quite, and 
in all respects wrong, and thus we may avoid the uncharitable- 
ness which is another component part of exclusiveness. 

The common tendeney to erect a standard from ourselves and 
our own set has caused the issue of those awful edicts by which 
so many of our fellow-beings are declared vuLGAr, and which 
lace them beyond the pale of polite association. ‘Those who 
lave acquired a drawling semi-tone, and slow languid movement, 
denounce as vulear all the varieties of manner which comprehend 
high speaking and hurried action: while those who thus rebel 
avainst the rules of quictism retort the charge by abundant aceu- 
sulions of the very worst sort of vulgarity—a//ectation. All these 
parties, and many others of the same kind, would do well to 
remember the moral of the story of * The Cameleon.” 

It would be as linpossible as undesirable to erect a general 
standard of manner; the attempt at it which we make in England 
I$ a miserable failure, putting upon every face a gauze mask, 
through which the original features are seen to disadvantage. 
The principle of variety which nature delightfully | displays 
throughout her works is the principle which, were disposition 
allowed to develop itself, would be recognised, and all forms of 
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manner, not in themselves offensive, would be delightedly or in- 
dulgently met. ; 

‘The best manners are those which are most natural: that is, 
most consistent with individual character and current feeling, and 
which are thence easy and unpremeditated—were such manners 
general, we should have more variety and more sincerity in 
society. , 

The argument which holds against the Quaker-style of dress 
—namely, that “nature does not advocate a drab-coloured 
world,” holds equally against the manner of English ** supreme 
bon ton.” Softness, gentleness, and placidity are charms; but 
so are earnestness, energy, and all the varieties of emotion, 
which, did people tee], would arise in ordinary social intercourse. 
The deeper feelings belong to solitude, or scenes in which there 
are few actors and rarely many spectators. 

We have only to imagine the silly rules and ceremonies which 
we impose upon each other, as imposed upon those creatures who 
have little or no secondary nature, which term, perhaps, best de- 
signates what we mean by art. All elements are vielded by 
primary nature, the combination or regulation of those elements 
is secondary nature, or art. How pitiable that, in the latter, 
man loses sight of the beautiful and harmonious principles which 
appear in the first. Strangely would the lark feel if compelled 
to pitch Aer voice in the same key with ‘some moping owl,” 
which “doth to the moon complain ;” not a little might the 
nightingale be nettled if told to copy the croakings of some toad 
crouching in aristocratic frigidity in his neighbourhood ; nor 
would the pretty spotted frog like to have her erratic movements 
regulated by the tortoise, however, in aldermanic gravity and 
obesity, it might hold itself a pattern to the whole creation. — In 
‘manner, as in conversation, few are more agreeable, though, 
perhaps, less fashionable, than those who are by turns * the 
grave, the gay, the witty, the severe,” provided that all these 
moods are regulated by the thermometer of good sense and cood 
feeling, which include rarely, if ever, fever heat, or the freezing 
point. 

It was remarked to me the other day, by one who remembers 
many by-gone years, and preserves the intelligence which can 
compare the past and the present, that when he recalls the state 
of manners and opinion some years since, it is quite startling to 
meet, as you now do, Members of Parliament and East India 
Directors jumbled indiscriminately with the crowd of an omn- 
bus. Good speed to the omnibus and to all else that assists to 
break down the barriers which have been impiously and unwisely 
erected between man and man. Hail to him who is the first 1 
leap the five-barred wate of silly eeremony and selfish exclusive- 
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ness; for example does wonders: men are much like sheep, 
which the bell-wether may lead anywhere. 

A common capacity for enjoyment, a common liability to in- 
firmity, and a common cay ability of, ut Some way or other, acting 
for the benefit of society, pertain to universal humanity ; : a fact 
which stands in bold and bright opposition to the cireumstanee of 
the gross inequalities of social condition, 

The advance of knowledge and the extension of sympathy are 
putting into action a power w hich is like the hy draulic discov ery, 
that water wi// find its level—that power is the skill and inge- 
nuity which is generalizing the comlorts and luxuries of life. 1 
dare s say the silkworm was always as willing to adorn the dairy- 
maid as the duchess, but it is but rece ntly it has been allowed 
so to do. A sofa—a piano-—books, were once most aristocratic 
append: wes to a dwelling; now they find place and employ- 
ment in the back parlour of the pettiest tradesman, who may 
feel himself as capable of using and enjoying them as a peer, 
often more so. 

The last and strongest hold of exclusiveness will be among 
women, from the cireumstances which withhold them from the 
power of observation and association, of which the best know- 
ledge is born. ‘They are captives in the remoter dungeons of 
convention, and the light must spread broad aud bright indeed 


Which reaches them. M. L. G. 


THE BLENDING. 
lL. 


Upow the bosom of a ) acid sea, 

The sunlight vlowing down luxuriously ; 
Into the honied hearts of eve ning flowers 
The moonlight mild streaming voluptuously ; 
Into the beauty of the darkness dim 

The starlight melting, warm and tinglingly ; 
Upon the silent night a pure love-hymn 
Breathing its sighing soul entrancedly ; 

The odors balmy, on the twilight air, 

Of garden-blossoms fainting lusciously ; 
Upon the delicate touch snow -yeutle showers 
Of rose-leaves fresh alighting tenderly ; 
Upon the palate fine the juices rare 

Ot sunny fruits trickling de liciously 

Were past, in all that is to sense divine, 

By the sweet gazing of her face on mine. 
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Il. 


Then blent our spirits for a little space, 
Each within each absorb’d impalpably : 

As two fair shadows in a stream embrace 
And flow into each other tremblingly ; 

As two bright vapours in the heavens’ face 
Do meet and kiss each other floatingly, 
And, interwreathed in the azure clear, 
Within each other's foldings disappear. 





NOTES OF A TRIP TO SAINT PETERSBURG. 
BY AN OLD TRAVELLER. 


Vivip impressions are never erased from the mind, but you can- 
not always recall them at a moment by a simple act of the 
memory. It is therefore a good plan in travelling to keep a 
journal. At any future period you will find that it has a. talis- 
manic influence over the past; not so much owing to its being a 
record of events, with their minute local details, as from the 
power the latter generally possess of recalling the corresponding 
feelings and associations which you experienced at the time of 
their actual occurrence. You refer to a few brief notes made on 
the spot, which being accurate transcripts from nature, whether 
of men or things, must of necessity be graphic in most eases 
where they were really worth making notes upon, and thus the 
spirit of the scene again rises up before you. But it must not 
be assumed, from these remarks, that I am about to speak of 
events long passed. ‘The date of the present Notes, aceording to 
their final page, is October 15th, English time; 3d, Russian time, 
1834. And yet, without these hints, how little could I have 
recollected in any due form, except perhaps at intervals, when I 
was most anxious to recollect something as different as possible / 

We sailed—that is, the Old Traveller, with wife, little daughter, 
and a stupid maid-servant—on a fine Sunday morning from 
Gravesend, and after a remarkably fortunate and expeditious 
voyage, dropped anchor in Cronstadt Roads, exactly on that day 
fortnight. I never remember to have had a finer run: not a 
single gale, or anything stronger than a top-gallant breeze. We 
remained the best part of a day at Elsineur, where all vessels are 
obliged to pay toll to the King of Denmark on entering the 
Sound: and without a “pass”? you are not permitted to anchor 
in any port of the Baltic. f 
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I cannot forbear pausing here—for my note-book is luxuriant 
in the digression—to make a brief comparison between travelling 
as a bachelor and travelling as a married man. Without attempt- 
ing to enter upon any voluminous enumeration of the multiplied 
cares, anxieties, dilemmas, and delays attending a man who takes 
his family on a journey ; the responsibility he is obliged to incur 
for every accident of wind, weather, danger, disaster, the loss of 
time from necessity, or loss of property by theft; the imperative 
claims for comfort where there is no comfort to be had; and, worse 
than all, the absence of the least interest in things which he finds 
so very interesting ; combined with a general dissatisfaction at 
his arrangements, and the coldest water thrown upon his prospects 
and purposes—besides the amazing increase of expense ;—this 
grievous catalogue I shall spare myself the pains of endeavouring 
to compile, and merely give a few hints of sundry difficulties and 
disagreeables I encountered at the outset. The rest shall be 
passed over in ‘expressive silence.” 

What with one confusing trouble and the other, on leaving 
B square, I thought it impossible we should ever get on 
board. Such ascene! At one time I was ready to vow that I 
would not embark at all, but stay behind, and let those go who 
chose. There was J , who had brought a heap of his furni- 
ture into the house before our packages were got out, quietly 
louking on, making his philosophic observations, advising, but 
never helping ; Mary (our wife) declaiming at the top of her 
voice against me and S——, who laughed, and made it worse 
(I couldn’t laugh, even had I dared); the servants and two por- 
ters running about like fools, and almost upsetting one another ; 
half-doing things, in that dashy, slap-off way which made it neces- 
sary to do all over again; the little girl crying, and now and 
then screaming, from a hurt toe or pinched finger ; and Susan, 
our stupid nursery-maid, standing utterly helpless, and even 
speechless, at the uproar that surrounded us. 1 was completely 
exhausted, and yet I saw the worst was all to come. I had been 
twice down to the London Docks; had to take leave of two pro- 
lix aunts, and half-a-dozen loquacious nephews and nieces; to 
pay bills, finish several letters requiring much clear-headed 
thought, and then conclude packing, with numerous other et 
ceteras. Meanwhile the hours were fast fleeting. I really ex- 
pected we should have lost our passage. And this most assuredly 
would have been the case, had not my friend G——, oh, excellent 
young man! come just in time, and helped us with a fresh hand 
and mind. The last bell of the last steamer for Gravesend was 
ringing as we got out of the coach in Lower ‘Thames-street. We 
reached the steamer by a boat, after sundry aggravating circum- 
stances, amidst a storm of wind and rain, sick, exhausted, utterly 
worn out, and drenched to the skin, with a quantity of miscel- 
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laneous provision reduced toe one thick sop in the baskets: my 
wife fainting, the child and its nurse crying—TI never witnessed 
such a scene in my life before. How different when, as a bache- 
lor, I left the city of Mexico !—strapped a portmanteau and bed 
ona mule, mounted my horse, and with the servant on another, 
took my way across the American Cordilleras, an arduous pilgrim- 
age of six weeks; the heath, open plain, or GCruacho hut. my 
resting-place; anything, and often nothing, to eat all day long, 
but still in good spirits, surmounting every difficulty :—and yet 
such a fuss in getting on board a cockney steamer for Gravesend! 

In this wretched plight we remained at Gravesend several 
hours. ‘Phe vessel dropped down in the night, and at about 
twelve o’clock backed her main-top-sail opposite the inn. Di- 
rectly we were on board she was olf in a trice, standing away 
down old father Thames with a flowing sheet. We passed the 
Nore Lights at five o'clock, and by seven were fairly at sea, and 
clear of danger. 

‘To return to Elsineur. twas much delighted with the place. 
The captain, myself, and another passenger, went ashore early in 
the morning; and while the former was settling some little busi- 
ness with a man “in office,” we commenced a short ramble. We 
were stopped, however, almost immediately, and marched off 
between a file of soldiers with their bayonets fixed, to the guard- 
house, and thence to the station of the police, in order to obtain 
a “pass ” for permission to walk about! We had to pay a shil- 
ling each, as fo// to his Danish Majesty, tor setting foot in his 
territory! Barring the absurdity, however, it was worth more 
than that. 

It will be recollected that Elsineur is rendered classic ground 
—lI had almost said secred ground, for so it appeared to my as- 
sociations— by Shakspeare’s Hamlet. The tragedy 1s founded 
on fact; but does not Hamlet, and indeed all the characters of the 
creative bard, belong far more to Shakspeare than to History ‘— 
Cronberg Castle, which we went over, is the principal scene: a 
magnificent edifice! We walked upon the ramparts and plat- 
form where the Ghost appeared to Hamlet; and broad day as 1 
was, a griesly feeling stole over me, till imagination supplied the 
shades of night, and L almost expected, on turning the next angle, 
to see the mailed majestic form of the forlorn king stalk by in 
shadowy dignity! We visited the gardens and summer villa 
where he was poisoned, and every other local particular relative 
to the tragedy. I went alone to visit Hamlet’s tomb. nee 

Oh! not by me shall a matter-of-fact description of this 
mouldering cenotaph—vacant now of all his dust—to the external 
sense, in dull and tangible shape, be rudely given. LLeave—leave 
we to the antiquarian, and to the curious in carvings old, of stone 
or wood, or tracery of antique brick, the visible substance of this 
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dilapidated tomb; and to the “peeping botanist” these stem- 
entangled flowers, grey moss and weeds, or long grass whistling 
inthe lonely wind! Enough for me, and for those who have 
felt what Hamlet was, to lose ourselves, and all this changeful 
littleness of time, in the absorbing thought that he (to use the 
fine analysis of Hazlitt,) ** whose hopes had been blighted, and 
huis youth staggered by the apparitious of strange things, whose 
powers of action have been eaten up by thought: to whom the 
universe seemed every thing, and himself nothing:” here laid 
down his burden, and took up his lasting rest. 

Beautiful weather added charms to our ramble over Elsineur. 
The town was clean to a nicety, and the country, as well as the 
people, highly picturesque. We breakfasted on shore, bought 
fruits and refreshments of various kinds for our fellow-passengers, 
and at mid-day went aboard and weighed anchor, We made little 
progress that day, as we were soon obliged to come to an anchor 
almost abreast of Copenhagen, ‘The city has a very imposing 
appearance from the sea, and T could not sufficiently admire the 
skill and daring of the intrepid Nelson in bringing his fleet into 
shoal water, to bombard such a formidable place, which has 
batteries down to the water’s edge ! 

My little girl enjoyed the voyage uncommonly: never ill a 
day ; but my wife suffered dreadfully, as did the other passengers. 
A gentleman, named Lucas, and a young Jad, were so ill that 1 
thought at one time they would have died. My ministrations to 
the sufferers under my eare were very trying to me, on the score 
of qualmy sympathy; and eventually proved fatal. © What 
with holding, or endeavouring to hold, the tossing crest of my 
better half; and also attempting the same—at spare intervals— 
for that stupid maid-servant my wife wor/d bring with us; I was 
eventually seized with the insurmountable * all-overishness,” and 
hurrying upon deck, rushed to leeward! Whereat the captain— 
a fellow whose voyages had been as those of a mere shrimp 
compared with mine—laughed so immoderately, that had I known 
him for as good a swimmer as he afterwards proved, I really think 
I should have pushed him overboard ! 

Cronstadt is a small island and town where the foreign ships 
lay, as none drawing more than cight feet water can go up to St 
Petersburg. ‘They are all inside a wall, secure from winds and 
storms. ‘Lhe difficulties, delays, and yexations of effecting an 
entrance into Russia, is beyond conception. How others may 
have fared I know not; but had the place literally been an 
elysium, there could not have been made a greater fuss about the 
admission of strangers. Such questioning, such writing, such 
examining of passes ; and this over and over again at every inch 
you moved, or even if you remained where you were ; I began 
at last to fancy that I must actually be a very suspicious charac- 
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ter, or else a very important personage, ‘The hatches are sealed 
the moment a ship arrives, and passengers are not allowed so 
much as a carpet bag to hold a few things. Nothing but a small 
bundle, about the size of a batter pudding, is permitted. And 
then the Custom-house, I never shall forget it! Nearly a month 
elapsed before we could get all cleared. 1 had some dozen of 
eture frames: they were contraband: various articles of house- 
Fold furniture, &c. contraband also, we were told! We were 
obliged to petition for a special permission to get them passed; 
and this we were fortunate enough eventually to obtain without 
expense, though many other passengers had everything seized, or 
enormous duties to pay. Tad it not been for a fellow-passenger, 
born in Russia, but of Mnglish parents, of whom I made a friend, 
we might have gone back to England, to be sure, but otherwise 
we must have stuck fast! It may be said, * But you ought to 
have known all this before?” Very true: perhaps I more than 
suspected it: but what is the use of that, if your wife will not 
listen to you ? 

[ never was struck with any place so much as Petersburg, 
not even Mexico. [am here speaking with an eye to matter- 
of-fact, substantial form and substance; for certainly the latter 
induces loftier and more romantic associations with the glories of 
elder time. St Petersburg is most regularly built: the streets in 
general are about as wide as Portland place: and the emperor's 
palace is one of the most imposing edifices | ever beheld. Up- 
wards of five hundred people are said to reside in it. The style 
of the buildings resembles in many respects those of Calcutta. 
They are of a white or pale lemon colour, and when the sun falls 
upon them so as to give a strong light and shade, they present 
an appearance of solid breadth and aerial beauty, such as I never 
before witnessed: nor do I think this rare combination exists any 
where else to an equally beautiful and extensive degree. The 
churches are particularly lovely, especially at sunrise and sunset. 
All religions are tolerated: and every body seems to live as he 
likes. “This may appear rather paradoxical, the government being 
strictly despotic. But the authorities can very well “ afford’ 
the external semblance of such liberty of conduct, sinee there Is 
a secret police which knows all things, and it is therefore dan- 
gerous to express any political opinions. [Every one 1s obliged 
to have a passport to enable him to reside in the country: even 
the natives of the city, as I was informed the other day. This, 
of course, brings an immense revenue to the government. No- 
thing is published in the papers without express authority. It 
may be said, speaking generally, that all news is carefully excluded 
from the newspapers. You are thus kept in ignorance of what 
is going forward in the world. I have only seen one foreign 
paper since my arrival (two months since) but it will nevertheless 
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be thought extraordinary that, in a country so near England, 
veople have scarcely heard of the revolutions in I’rance, the pass- 
ing of our Reform Bill, Xe. In short, nothing is published of 
any political importance until quite stale, so that it comes in the 
form of history, and consequently produces no excitement. I 
have forgotten to mention, as a caution to those who may be 
travelling to Russia, that all letters, papers, and books, are care- 
fully examined on entering the country. [| confess I felt rather 
awkward when one of the officers turned over the leaves of a 
volume in which was bound up the work of  Boulanges sur le 
Despotism Oriental;” equally so as he inspected another contain- 
ing Wordsworth’s noble sonnets, not knowing how they would 
be ‘taken ;” and yet more so when he took up the * * * * 
wherein, somewhere or other, the autocrat is denounced to the 
infernal realms, with “lofts of piled thunder” upon his im- 
verial head! ‘They, however, returned me everything very 
eaanentile with the exception of one little French work, 
which had been thrust into my great coat pocket by that ‘ excel- 
lent young man, G .”’ toamuse me on the voyage, but of 
which I had rot found leisure to read a single chapter—* Les 
Aventures de Faublas”’—which they seized as ‘ not proper.” 
Who could have conceived anything so ridiculous! And yet, 
for aught 1 know—so much are our good names at the mercy of 
the most trivial cireumstances—the said seizure may have caused 
me to be chronicled in the private police register as an immoral 
character. I had half a mind to write to GGA——, insisting upon 
his forwarding me a certificate of innocence in the matter. 

We procured tolerably good lodgings in a central situation ; 
all the rooms on a first floor; for which we paid 602. per annum. 
Living, as the saying is, we found uncommonly cheap in Peters- 
burg; everything being in the greatest abundance. ‘The finest 
beef and mutton was only twopence per pound, and sometimes 
rather less; a goose, one shilling and sixpence ; excellent salmon 
at threepence per pound ; fowls, game, vegetables, dried meats, 
fruits, &e. all proportionately cheap: in fact, you may live there 
like a lord for the same sum that only makes you “ respectable ”’ 
in England. Spirits and wines are also reasonable; tea comes 
over-land from China, and is uncommonly good; no retail tricks 
played with it. ‘The only expensive thing, as a necessary article, 
is clothing ; and this is direful. 

I experienced one especial difficulty, and one equal i Sh 
during my stay in Petersburg. ‘The first was the want of a know- 
ledge of the language, which is the most break-jaw one I ever 
heard. It would require a long time to learn; yet to those who 
purpose residing there a few years it is almost indispensable, as 
the tradespeople, servants, and lower classes, whose assistance 
you may require, know no other, as may be expected. The nobi- 
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lity and upper classes, however, speak I’rench fluently, and many 
of them English and German. ‘he especial anoyance is this : 
the outsides of the houses are beautiful enough, but the insides 
swarm with the most rascally vermin. Incorrigible flocks of fleas: 
large insidious bugs, of an autumnal hue: galloping cockroaches 
with long whisking horns, and black-beetles, almost as large as 
jew’s-harps; with many other disagreeable running and creeping 
things. 

Every native you meet is a picture. The lower classes never 
shave, but let their beards grow after the dignified custom of the 
Israelites, a class of people whom they much resemble in their 
dealings. Shopping is a great trial of the patience, particularly 
to a man whose wife has been excessively imposed upon, and 
who therefore undertakes the task in person, determined to have 
justice done him over the counter. ‘They ask enormous prices, 
and take one-third of what they ask, provided always that your 
equanimity of temper and energy of perseverance enable you to 
sustain the requisite wordy war. I therefore used to set a day 
apart for the purpose, being generally unfit for anything after- 
wards; my nerves in a twitter, my voice hoarse, and my thoughts 
pugnacious. IL also suspect, and had good reasons for it, that 
my interpreters were not the most honest men in the known 
world. 

In the streets of St Petersburg you meet people from all 
parts of the globe, in their native costumes. ‘The emperor's 
regiments of Georgian, Persian, Mingralian,and ‘Tartarian cavalry, 
are very superb. Almost every one here is military, and obliged to 
wear uniform; thus, with the exception of foreigners and native 
merchants, everybody you meet in the streets is a soldier. ‘Then, 
as for ribands and orders, the stars on a map of the heavens are 
not more numerous. I have seen a private soldier with nine 
different orders on his breast. ‘This is good as a matter of honour 
conferred on merit; butif he deserved all this, why was he sut- 
fered to remain a private ? 

L witnessed a superb féte on the 30th of August; it was occa- 
sioned by the uncovering of a magnificent granite column, erected 
to the memory of the late Emperor Alexander. All the great 
square was turned into an amphitheatre for spectators ; several 
houses had their roofs taken off, and seats built up in the place ; 
presenting the appearance, before being occupied, of skeleton 
dove-cots or bee-hives. ‘The palace had a temporary balcony 
erected in front, with massive stairs on each side, covered with 
scarlet cloth down to the ground, very much in the grand style of a 
scene in Bluebeard on the stage. ‘The emperor, empress, and 
all the court, with bishops, priests, generals, &c., assisted in the 
ceremony, and walked in the procession. J’e Deum was chaunted 
im the open air, with fine effect, and made one think of the 
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ancient games and sacrifices. Small men-of-war were anchored 
in the river apgente the palace, and there were 180,000 troops 
on the ground! A terrible packed phalanx they presented in all 
directions: Phyrric, Macedonian, all seemed to be there. | 
thought of Wordsworth’s grand sonnet, commencing with The 
power of armies is a visible thing!” In repeating it to myself, 
I could not help looking round to see if any of the police were 
watching me. What would have been said to me had the volume 
containing this sonnet been seized by the Custom-house or other 
officers, and **the power of armies,” with what follows, been 
translated to the emperor, I do not exactly know. 

At the moment the canvass covering of the column was 
withdrawn, the thunder of cannon, musquetry, and mar- 
tial music, burst forth with tremendous effect, and was an- 
swered simultaneously by the men-of-war on the river, who all 
discharged broadsides at once! It was well that the police had 
ordered all the windows of the houses in the adjacent streets to 
be taken out, or they must infallibly have been shattered to 
atoms by the concussion. No one was permitted to enter the 
Grand Square without a ticket. At night the whole city was 
splendidly illuminated, as also the shipping in the river. A most 
imposing spectacle it certainly was, and continued throughout the 
day, and I can only suppose that the great political excitements 
in England prevented the London newspapers from availing 
themselves of such rare matter for their columns. 

— One of the principal exhibitions in Petersburg, and to me by 
far the most interesting, is the noble gallery of paintings in the 
Imperial Palace, occupying one entire wing of the building. It 
is called the Hermitage, from its having been selected by the 
Empress Catherine to pass her quiet hours in, when fatigued by 
the cares of state. Who would not be a hermit according to this 
reading! She spared no pains in fitting it up with the most 
costly gems of art, painting, sculpture, articles of vertd, curious 
pieces of mechanism, models in wood, ivory, &c. &c. A hermi- 
tage indeed! By far the greatest number of these rare works 
are paintings. ‘hey occupy seven or eight—I like to be inde- 
hnite in enumerating these magnificent scenes—long galleries, 
each as long as the gallery of the British Museum. They con- 
sist of most of the chef-d'wuvres of the old masters, particularly 
the Flemish school. Perhaps, on the whole, they are superior to 
any collection in England, and to the Louvre; at all events, I 
should think them three times more numerous than any single 
collection in Europe. ‘There are the most beautiful things, and 
— too, by Rembrandt, Claude, Wouvermans, Correggio, 
Murillo, Teniers, Paul Potter, Poussin, Vandyke, Gerard Douw, 
by Rubens, the great Michael Angelo, and by the Prince of 
Painters, &c. Shall we call this a hermitage? Does it not 
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seem a perverse prejudice that the Academy here should send 
artists to study at Rome, when they have so glorious a collection 
at home? Any one can go in with a ticket, which is easily ob- 
tained. There is also no difficulty i in getting permission to copy. 
and artists or amateurs are treated with the greatest civility. If 
the work you wish to copy is in oil, you will observe the Em- 
peror’ s seal is set upon it, which is aa: In order to distinguish 
it. ‘This extraordinary, equivocal, and in general ridiculous com- 
pliment to the copyist, originated in the circumstance, that many 
years ago * * *, and some other Kuglish artist, contrived to sub- 
stitute their copies for originals of immense value. ‘This, how- 
ever, does not prove their “ability halt so much as their shameful 
roguery, because, no suspicion heing entertained, no comparison 
was csthtetad. or the a IM abuse of confidence as ot 
genius would el been instantly apparent. “There are many 
old pictures of great merit to be met with cheap in Russia. 
english picture-dealers frequently come over for the eXpress 
purpose. Woodburn has been here all the summer, and has just 
returned with, I believe, a tolerably large collection. 

Notwithstanding the magnificent vallery I have described— 
no, not described, but merely mentioned—the arts are not much 
beyond their infaney in Pete rsburg. ‘There are a number of 
artists in the Russian Academy, but, generally speaking, they 
are helow mediocrity ; nor does the patronage afforded foreigners 
appear sufficient to attract any one of eminence. — It is doubtful if 
a fine painter would find it at all a profitable specul ition to go to 
Russia, unless recommended by Royalty. The Academy 1S, 
however, much larger and more ‘beautiful than Somerset House : 
the models are very good, many of them from Italy: there 1s 
also * The Life.” Heath has sent out Vickers, who has been 
making views, probably for the * Picturesque Annual.” He has 
been to Moscow. 

The greater number of foreigners here, by far, are Germans : 
there are few English, but plenty of Scotch, as usual. The 
Knglish are generally very popular, and many of our customs 
closely followed. The EF “mperor has English coachmen, grooms, 
horses, &c.; many of the maids of honour are english, and learn- 
ing our language seems “quite the rage” among the upper 
classes. It is excessive ly difficult to retain any I nylish servant 
whom you may take out with you, as the nobility decoy them 
away from you. One of the first questions asked me, was 
whether “ Thad an [English servant?’ I answered * Yes; @ 
oes relation, much attached to us.’ It is a fact that the veriest 
iussies who are brought out at the hasty selection of some mef- 
chant to attend upon his family, are presently ** off,” and re- 
ceived into noblemen’s families as nursery maids, at 401, per 
annum, for which they have little else to ‘do than ride about in 
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the carriage with the children. ‘This is much better than going 
to Van Diemen’s Land. — I was therefore obliged to keep a 
“ bright eye’? upon our stupid Susan, for she coudd speak Eng- 
lish, though it was not often to the purpose, yet, if we had lost 
her, it would have caused us much additional trouble. 

The Court, with nearly all the nobility, reside in the country 
during the summer, so that Petersburg is at that period half de- 
serted. L looked forward to the commencement of winter with 
much pleasure, for during the summer the place was almost as hot 
as Caleutta. I could not sit in doors with my coat on. The 
houses here have double windows and huge stoves, which, 
with suitable clothing, renders the anticipation of the cold 
no sort of terror to the mind; indeed every one looks forward to 
the winter with delight, as being the gayest season, feasting, 
dancing, drawing in sledges, &c. My wife declares that she will 
never enter a sledge, and I shall take no pains to persuade her 
to forego the resolution, as | suppose the expense will be nearly 
tantamount to that of hiring a carriage to drive about the city, an 
amusement in which she has indulged to no trifling extent. Leven 
dreaded being called upon to purchase something of the kind— 


the ride did the child so much good! One of my chief causes of 


delight in the anticipation of winter is the expectation of being 
ina great measure freed from the objectionable society of the 
fleas, bugs, cockroaches, and black-beetles, wretelies who have 
no sense of decorum in their visitation. - - 


FRIAR BACON'S BRAZEN HEAD. 
(Prom (lil unpublished Novel. ) 


‘Ar the time Iwas in KMneland, a person named Alexander 
Bacon, a very learned man in the occult sciences, with whom I 
had some intimacy, brought me, one day, a valuable old book, on 
‘ Theurgy ;’ whereupon we fell into conversation concerning 
magic, and to my infinite surprise I discovered that he was an 
absolute convert to the belief of its entire practicability. He 
acknowledged himself a zealous reader of all the most noted 
works on that subject, even to the Occult Secrets of Cornelius 
Agrippa, a most extravagant hook, intangible to argument from 
its extreme absurdity. Finding me treat Agrippa’s Circle, and 
all Its paraphernalia of hours, angels, places of the sun and moon, 
ominous names, and pentagonal figures, with complete ridicule, 
as also his Planetary Squares, Exorcisms, Prayers, Divinations, 
Charms, and methods of obtaining a familiar Spirit, he requested 
I would pernse some manuscripts which he had carefully pre- 
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served, written by his ancestor, the justly admired Lranciscay 
I'riar. Now this was a great man, and of most versatile abilities: and 
being well acquainted with his works long before. | doubted the 
robability of his ever having countenanced, at any period of his 
ife, the wild hypothesis of necromaney or conjuration, especially 
when I called to mind his express treatise against them, entitled 
‘De Nullitate Magiw.’ In his great work, * De Secretis Ope- 
ribus Artis et Nature,’ and elsewhere, it is true he advocates 
Alchemy, and with very feasible subtlety, whatever opinion the 
vulgar may entertain, who always misinterpret the question into 
some vague jargon about a philosopher’s stone. But this is the 
only instance [T remember in which he endeavours to proceed far 
beyond the apparent boundaries which nature has placed to art, 
since most of his other speculations, which are considered abstruse 
and vain, [ conceive very practicable. 

‘] took the papers as requested. ‘Phey formed a packet 
considerably voluminous, and appeared by the date, 1293, to 
have been written in the last year anteceding the philosopher's 
death. They consisted chiefly of tracts and fragments concern- 
ing magic, some of them being transcripts and extracts from 
ancient authors, quoted, as it seemed, in illustration, or by way 
of authority. That which engaged my attention above all the 
rest, Were certain private memoranda of the celebrated Brazen 
Head he constructed. Thad hitherto considered it as a personi- 
fication of ignorance to account for an incapacity of comprehen- 
sion. Bacon suffered great injustice, and was even imprisoned 
in his convent at the advanced age of sixty-four, from the injurious 
reports circulated by the base malice of vulgar envy. 

* | was deeply interested in what I found, and contessed as 
much to the learned man who had favoured me with the perusal. 
Ile made no reply, and we parted. — It is plain, however, that 
what [ had said was grateful to his feelings, for some years after 
wards, when on his death-bed, he sent the manuscript over to 
me from Egypt, by one of the natives, a trusty servant, who had 
closed his eyes and buried him with his own hands in the spot lie 
had indicated. Here it is :— 


Commentarius secretus 4Fratris Wogert Waconis: 


Whereas the YOares of my wortall life did long sence begin tee 
wane unto the darknesse, and my munde secmeth toe follow its shadowe, 
which iy the bodye, side by ol Reais ‘ihe mais - we did enterpris' 
foe create and fashion an Inage of brass, wherein the better portion 
of “a soule, sublimed from earthe, shoulde veside apler ity present 
covering hadde fall n into duste. Not mute, not unintelligent, locked 
tppe in sense oF human speech, hut these things eCELEVCISIAL more pure 
and potentlie than at this present, and thereunto gifted with vracular 
and awfull breath of powere. -s 
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In the deepe night, and amid silence dead as stone, the amalgam 
did I make, pronouncing charmed prayers in my thoughte toe the me- 
tallie base signified by the square of eight, and toe the sulphur which 
cementeth all. I did then cast the semblance of a giant's head, and 
my existence henceforth appeared gone into Terrible Dreame ! And 
T said unto this dreadfull Efigy—T will endow thee with the thinking 


principle —and with wordes ; and thou shalt bee unto the human gene- 


vations as an earthly godde. 

The perigee of the moon, the holy trine, and grand conjunction of 
the southern stars, did T note down in characters which became selfe- 
CONSCLOUS, and lone consulted thery heaven-hallowed mysteries. The 
hour of anemation approached tthe hovologe of my luboratory 
sounded its clanking seconds with at louder pace i— Time COMES / he 
COHLES J 

And beholde the weakness of this mortall bodye, this meffectuall 
corse! Worn downe toe eye-sealed lethargye and unto breathinge 
deathe, my last wordes called for one to watch, 

And my attendant came unto mee, and L set him to wateh the coming 
houre, and LT solemnly charged him that he should avouse mee with all 
human force, when the sense of the Image began to break through its 
blank and ried C#YCS. So I sank down upon the earthe and slept. 

Oh age, infirme age! thy will and purposes die before thee: thou 
arta withered tree which the woodman hath spared for hys contempte. 
Bren YO deathe suffered mee to awake that / might beholde mune own 
blighted hopes. 

The houre was past !—the weak in soule had fled dismayed and 
The fragments of mine idol lay 


left Htee slumbering ole despa. 
Sand 


strewn around !—tits shattered mmage looked whastly uy) atl mee 
I smote upon my temples and went ewaye. 

Yet have T preserved and treasured to wil soule the wovrdes ut 
pronounced, «as repeated unto mee by the tongue of ignorance—nol 
thence less sacred 3 still great and undefiled. 

—— ‘Time 1s '—the “mighty web of the involving present; the 
breath-infused rounde of life and outwarde senses the unstable con- 
SCLOUSHESS, haseless and frothed with wordes ; are thrust aside, and 
Time strides through the flaw ! 

seetee Tim Kk WAS 1—_My prostrate Maker /—improus in thy powere / 
—thove whose heavy eye-lids and o'erclouded minde the drowsy curses 
of Oblivion hover !_leaden-hearted age, to whom no thunder ve- 
spondeth !—colde-limbed knee-trembler of defeated thoughte /— life- 
wasted and sense-emptied old poore man, in whose laste grey locks the 
lightnings shall daunce and playe as ver a white mildewed tombe ;— 
rive uppe and mew the pune of thy labouring yeares / Awake J a 
rowe from the triumphant Decp—a voice of misereated lyfe shouts 
through thy bones, awake !—for Time hath passed 


_ © This, resumed Montano, ‘as you will perceive, is only a 
lragment. It was accompanied with a few other papers, con- 
‘isting of tracts and arguments both against and in favour of 
magic. ‘They were in too much disorder to be arranged into any 
determinate conclusion. They are not published with his works, 
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and I should greatly doubt their authenticity, as they do not 
bear much internal evidence from style and general character of 
being the writing of this celebrated man, though I do not in the 
least doubt but his descendant firmly believed they were. If, 
however, they really are authentic, I can only suppose that in the 
imbecility induced by age (for he was then near eighty, according 
to the date of these papers), those very questions which had for- 
merly excited great reflection and logical opposition, should 
finally become the favoured chimeras of a vain active dot: ave,’ 


N. BN, 





LINES TO A FRIEND. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE MECHANIC'S SATURDAY NIGHT, “ SAINT 
SUNDAY, ETC, 


My gentle friend, your fragrant packet 
Came to my hand wmnidst the racket, 
The din, the dust, the nightly ery 

Of “business” in our smoky sky. 


[ ope’d your note, what saw I there! 
Of simple ‘flowers a modest pair : 
Young fieldlings in their pretty dress, 
And unassuming loveliness. 
And how I felt then wouldst thou learn ? 
Oh, my fond heart did deeply yearn 
To reach the fields where daisies grow, 
And butter-cups beside them blow ; : 
To taste the healthful sweeping breeze 
Rich with the balm of fields and trees ; 
To view the big round moon declining, 
And note the host of high stars shining ; 
To traverse hill, and dell, and plain, 
According as my own wild brain, 
In pensive mood or joyous play, 
Spontaneously might lead the way. 
These were my first thoughts, but anon 
They pass'd away, and gloomie r shone 
The light within. Despondency 
Silent, and cold, and heavily, 
Came oer my soul with creeping chill ; 
And each light ray, and gentle rill, 
That moisten’d, and ‘lum’ d the heart. 
And titted it for human part, 
Congeal'd, and dim, and lonely grew, 
As on the flow’rets fell my view : 
And then in dark abstraction wander’d : 
My thoughts, and thus, I dreaming ponder d, 
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Sweet Floral shades ! how still and pale 
And prostrate lie thy petals frail ; 
Why wert thou not in fields still pluming, 
Amid thy grassy tribes still blooming ¢ 
Scarcely the spring hath giv'n ye breath, 
And your young forms lie fall’n in death ; 
How did ye die? Oh! what rude hand 
Tore ye from your own sunny band ; 
Oh! one would think your fleeting share 
Of life so beautifully fair, 
The most unthinking heart would spare. 


Then, as I linger'd o'er their forms, 
Now past the pow’r of calm and storms, 
My flitting thoughts, still drooping, turn "d, 
And tears invisible and inly burn'd : 
Visions of mourning spread their pall, 
And o'er each sense did sick’ning fall, 
Deadening each joy, and dark ning all. 


Methought before me, silent, side by side, 
Lay two twin children who had newly ‘died ; 
So still, so young, so like in face, 

So like j in form, so like in grace. 

Their pretty lips were clos’d and mild, 
The eyelids down of either child ; 
A remnant of a lovely smile, 

Still hung near either mouth ; and while 
They cold and pale and breathless laid, 
There, as in life, the dimples play'd, 

And seem’d to tell, when death invaded, 
How in their pure young smiles they faded ; 
And still each deep and dimpled sign 
Of life and spring did placid shine: 
Death would not all his blighting wreak, 
But lett them on each tender cheek, 
Like chisel’d waves on marble whiteness, 


Half life, half death, half shade, half brightness. 


And then another vision came, 
And spread its still light through my frame. 
Methought I saw them as they slept, 
While to their side their Parent crept, 
Who kiss’d them with a parent's pride, 
And from their foreheads did divide, 
Their yet bright ringlets, dressing them 
In wavy, wreath-like diadem. é 
Then straight dispos’d their beauteous limbs, 
While o’er their forms his visage swims, 
Then kissing them again, their breath 
He stopp'd, and as they paled in death, 
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Their breathings short he seen‘d to draw 
Into his Heart. I shook with awe. 

The film dropp'd from my startled eves. 
A clearer scene did upward rise, 

And two small flow’rets came to sight, 
A butter cup and daisy bright. 





POOR LAWS FOR IRELAND. 


Our readers are doubtless familiar with the fact that a Commission 
was issued to inquire into the condition of the poor in’ Ireland, 
und to determine upon a mode or modes of relief, if such should 
prove requisite. This Commission collected an immense quantity 
of information on the developing of the social state of the sister 
kingdom, part of which was laid before Parliament last session, 
and the other portion from time to time during the present 
session. ‘This evidence is valuable both for its intrinsic merits 
und for the admirable manner in which it is arranged. —l’rom the 
unwieldy form in which commissioners and committees but too 
often submit the result of their labours to the public, they are 
almost always fruitful solely of expense. The merit of the ar- 
rangement by which this mass of evidence was collected, as well 
as of the tangible shape in which it now appears, is due, of course, 
to Mr Revans; upon whom, as the Secretary to the Commission, 
this duty devolved. 

Upon this evidence certain of the Commissioners professed to 
prepare a Report. ‘Those who assented as well as those who dis- 
sented have published their reasons, in a separate form, for the 
course they pursued. 

The Report is a disgrace to its authors, who, if we exonerate 
them trom every other charge, are still open to that of having 
been guilty of the most utter recklessness in dealing with a most 
important subject ; so much so, that we feel warranted in dealing 
with their Report as a production entitled to the smallest possible 
respect. In support of this we take the following exposure from 
an admirable article on the question of poor laws for Ireland, 1 
the last number of the “ London Review.” , 

The main argument of the Commissioners against poor laws 
the following :— 

“If workhouses were determined upon for Ireland as an actual 
means of relief, they must be established for the purpose of setting 
vast numbers of unemployed persons to work within them, and of $0 
providing for such persons and their families. Now, according 
the third table annexed, we cannot estimate the number of persons 1) 
Ireland out of work and in distress during thirty weeks of the year # 
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less than 585,000, nor the number of persons dependent upon them 
at less than 1,800,000, making in the whole 2,385,000. ; 

“This, therefore, is about the number for which it would be neces- 
sary to provide accommodation in workhouses, if all who require re- 
lief were there to be relieved; and we consider it morally, indeed 
physically, impossible so to provide for such a multitude, or even to 
attempt it with safety. 

“The expense of erecting and fitting up the necessary buildings 
would come to about 4,000,000/., and, allowing for the maintenance 
of each person 24d. only a day, that being the expense at the Mendi- 
city Establishment of Dublin, and at other similar establishments in 
Ireland, the cost of supporting the whole 2,385,000 for thirty weeks, 
annually would be something more than 5,000,000/. a-year; whereas 
the gross rental of Ireland (exclusive of towns) is estimated at less 
than 10,000,000/. a-year ; the net income of landlords at less than 
6,000,0002.; the public revenue is only about 4,000,000J.” 


Upon this the reviewer remarks :— 

“To this we answer, that out of work, and therefore in distress, which 
would be a necessary consequence to an English, is not so to an Irish 
labourer, This must have been shown to the Commissioners. That 
it was shown to one of them, Mr Bicheno, is evident to any one who 
has read his pamphlet, and remarked his accurate description of the 
state of the people. . ° . . 

“If, therefore, the Commissioners mean anything at all which can 
be applicable to this question between them and the friends of Poor 
Laws in Ireland, it must be that 2,385,000 people are in want of 
potatoes for thirty weeks of every year, and of course, there being no 
provision by law, that they subsist for those thirty weeks by begging ; 
that is, that nearly one-third of the population gets its living from the 
charity of the other two-thirds for thirty weeks in the year, among a 
people consisting almost entirely of peasants and landlords, of whom 
the latter give very little in charity. 

“Lest this should seem too preposterous an opinion to be held by 

the Commissioners, we ask, Wliy do they make a distinction between 
this one-third of the population for thirty weeks, and the mass? The 
mass live entirely upon potatoes. . . 4 . 
fc Now out of what do the other two-thirds maintain them? The 
Commissioners state ‘That agricultural wages vary from 6d. to Is. a 
day ; that the average of the country in general is about 84d. ; ahd 
that the earnings of the labourers come, on an average of the whole 
ron to from 2s. to 2s. 6d. a week, or thereabouts, for the year 
round,’ ” 


_ It has been stated by Mr Bicheno (one of the Comnmnissioners) 

in his pamphlet, that, besides these wages, the labourer may earn 

by the labour expended on his con acre from 5s. to 10s. a-year, 

Which, together with the aforesaid wages, is all an agricultural 

family can earn, as there is no employment for women or chil- 
ren, 


Admitting that the labourer earns 2s. 6d. a week, out of it he 
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will have a wife and three children to support, for the families of 
Ireland will certainly average that number. ‘This amount, divided 
by five, will give less thana penny per day for each person. ‘Thus, 
then, the agricultural people of Ireland now live on less than a 
penny per day, and yet, in the face of this fact derived from the 
Report, have the Commissioners estimated that the support of 
an person would cost twopence halfpenny per day in a work- 
house, where, from supporting numbers together, of course, they 
could be supported at a smaller expense. And upon such data 
they have hoped to succeed in leading the public to believe that 
it would cost 5,000,000/. a year to introduce the English Poor- 
law system into Ireland. 

The writer in the London Review observes :— 

“ The wages of the whole number appears, by their own Report, 
(p. 6), to amount to but 6,800,000/. for the whole year; and the 
maintenance in the workhouse of somewhat less than one-third of 
the whole number for thirty weeks, would amount to more than 
5,000,000. ! !"—(Report, p. 3.) 

“‘ The things here called facts are probably as little worthy of cre- 
dence as the conclusions which have been drawn from them; but 
enough has been shown for our purpose. 

‘“* Now, suppose that all the Commissioners were correct; that so 
large a proportion of the people as they affirm were maintained by 
mendicancy. If this were the case, it would make not against, but in 
favour of, a system of poor laws. 

‘As already remarked, all the persons who now beg are already 
maintained by the landlords.” 


The Commissioners propose certain things to be done for the 
improvement of Ireland. ‘To superintend the doing of which 
they propose the creation of no less than five Boards. Truly, Ire- 
land is the land of jobs ! 

The Commissioners have very little else to urge against poor- 
laws, and we now take leave of the Report, considering we have 
amply fulfilled our purpose—that of showing the very small 
degree of consideration it merited. 

The reasons of those who signed the Report are verbose in the 
extreme, and repeat the same propositions in several shapes. 
Ireland is refused a poor-law; and, in effect, it is said this is done, 
on the one hand, to avoid the evils of the English system; and it 
is proposed to administer voluntary funds in a systematic manner, 
to avoid the evils of the Irish voluntary system, on the other hand. 
It is thus proposed to arrive at the happy medium which the 
Commissioners state exists in Scotland. At the same time, their 
own evidence shows that they know little or nothing about the 
Scotch system. , 

_ The dissenters from the Report have compressed their re 
into about one-third of the space occupied by those who 
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had the advantage of some thirty folio pages besides—namely, 
the Report—in which to assign the reasons for the coincidence 
which they entertained. ‘The dissenters, in effect, state that 
the voluntary plan, in a systematic form, has been tried and 
found wanting. ‘This they support successfully, by reference to 
the state of the mendicity societies and dispensaries in’ Ireland. 
And they conclude by recommending the application of the Eng- 
lish Poor-law system to Ireland. 

The signers, then, are for the voluntary system, with a legal 
administrative form; while the dissenters are for a legal com- 
pulsory mode of collecting, as well as of administering, relief. 

There has lately been published a valuable work * on Ireland, 
by Mr George C. Lewis (son of Mr I’. Lewis, Chairman of the 
English Board,) who was an Assistant Commissioner, on the Irish 
Inquiry Commission. ‘This gentleman also concludes in favour 
of a legal provision for the poor in Treland. 

We have now before us the opinion of Mr Revans,}+ who thus 
describes his qualifications for the task he had undertaken :— 


“ Having held the office of Secretary to the Poor Law Inquiry for 
England and Wales, which led to the amendment of the laws in 1834, 
and subsequently that of Secretary to the Poor Inquiry Commission 
in Ireland, [ have had peculiar opportunities for contrasting a state 
of society in which the most extensive public provision for the desti- 
tute has long been established, with one in which there is as little 
public provision as in any country in Europe. No other person has 
enjoyed equal opportunities, for no other person was engaged on both 
inquiries. The power of making the contrast is thus almost peculiarly 
mine, It becomes therefore my duty, as a public servant, to lay the 
knowledge which favourable circumstances have enabled me to ac- 
quire before the country, in order that it may come to a correct judg- 
ment respecting the important subject in the inquiry about which I 
Was appointed to assist. I would hope that, by thus aemnne to be 
useful, I take the best means of showing myself worthy of the two 
important trusts which his Majesty’s Government thought fit to confer 
upon me.” 

This work opens with a mass of evidence descriptive of the 
wretched condition of the Irish people. Mr Revans then pro- 
ceeds to prove the following important propositions :— 

That, in the absence of a poor-law, if the peasantry have not 
land, they must beg, steal, or starve ; 

That to obtain land, owing to the competition, they are com- 
pelled to promise to pay any rent which may be demanded ; 

That the consequence is, they become involved to their land- 


* On Local Disturbances in Ireland, and on the Irish Church Question. B, Fel- 
lowes, Ludgate street. 

+t The Evils of the State of Ireland; 
Law. John Hatchard and Son. 
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lords, and, to retain possession when arrears have accumulated, 
they are compelled to enter into combinations, in defiance of the 
laws, and to commit atrocities of the most frightful description ; 

That in the endeavour to pay excessive, or “nominal rents,” 
they are induced to live on the cheapest food—the potatoe ; 

That living on the potatoe subjects them to annual famine, to 
disease, and the committal of theft; 

That to accumulate is impossible, and being unable to provide 
against the contingencies to which they and their families are 
liable, in the event of their death their widows and children be- 
come wandering beggars, contract idle and dissolute habits, and 
spread disease and immorality throughout the country ; 

That being unable, during health and vigour, to provide against 
destitution in old age, and disliking to become vagrants, they 
contract early and reckless marriages, in the hope that they may 
have children to support them when they are unable to work, 
and thus the population is rapidly increased ; 

That being unable to retain or accumulate capital, they culti- 
vate their lands under great disadvantage, by which the produce 
is limited in quantity, and of inferior quality, the landlord is 
injured by a diminution of his rents, and the labourer by a dim- 
nution of the fund for employment ; 

That being kept at the lowest state of existence, they cannot 
hecome purchasers, and thus trade is materially repressed ; and,— 

That the people being driven to crime to retain their lands and 
their employment, persons of capital are thereby deterred from 
establishing manufactures in the country. 

These important propositions are generally well sustained. 
Upon every suitable occasion the author endeavours to show that 
all these evils, and many more, arise out of ‘‘ nominal rents,” 
which owe their existence to the absence of a provision for the 
destitute. 

‘The remedy is next considered. A legal right to all who are 
destitute, we think, is very properly insisted on :— 


“ To produce the desired feeling of security, society must ensure to 
every man destitute of the means of providing it for himself, a provi- 
sion at the public expense, equal to the present subsistence of the 
peasantry. The legislature must confer upon every man the right to 
demand the provision, It must confer the right; for if it is in any 
one's power to refuse the provision, the feeling of security will not be 
created, By its administration it must provide against persons em- 
bracing itin preference of working for a subsistence, and it must pro- 
vide against those who hold land, or have employment, obtaining it. 
The only mode of giving the security to every man, without the dan- 
ger of creating idleness, and without extending the provision to those 
who have other means, is by administering it in asylums.” 


The author supports his belief that the establishment of houses 
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of refuge would be followed by a rapid diminution of agrarian 
crimes, by contrasting the turbulent and wretched condition of 
the English peasantry, just previous to the passing of the 43rd 
of Elizabeth, with that which followed the operation of that law. 

The importance of securing the opinion of the Jandlords in 
favour of a poor law, is duly estimated by Mr Revans. He takes 
much pains to show them-—and we think does so successfully— 
that they would not only not lose by such a law, but greatly gain 
thereby; and he remarks justly, that the portion of the rent 
which is only nominal, which is never received, and never can 
be paid, answers but one purpose,—the destruction of all hope, 
and energy in the tenant. Hence, he is always hopeless! 
in debt, and therefore the application of further labour mite 
so far as he is concerned, be profitless. 

“The rent which the peasantry will bid, after the establishment 
of houses of refuge, will be regulated by the probability of its leaving to 
themselyes and their families a subsistence as good, or nearly as 
good, as the public provision. If the public provision be only equal 
to that which they have hitherto been allowed to retain out of the pro- 
duce of their farms, then they will bid a rent about equal to the 
amount which they have in most years paid; making the full allowance 
for the absence of capital and skill on the part of the Irish peasantry, 
they would easily meet their payments, were they fixed at the amount 
annually paid by them onan average of the last five years. 

“ Though the check given to the competition for land by a public 
provision for the destitute, will not diminish in the slightest degree the 
payments hitherto made by the peasantry, it will cause their future 
payments to be greatly increased. ‘The superior interest which they 
will feel in the production, when they feel that all beyond a fair sum 
will remain to them, will quickly lead them to ascertain how their 
crops may be increased, and will stimulate them to personal exertion 
in aid of their increased knowledge. The hardy manner in which 
they have been reared will enable them, out of comparatively small 
means, to accumulate, and thus gradually to obtain improved stock, 
and implements of agriculture, in aid of a further increase in produe- 
tion. These expectations are not chimerical ; they have been realized 
in those cases in which, by lowering the nominal rent, hope has been 
increased in the peasantry, even when leases have not been granted, 
provided the peasantry have felt able to depend upon the good faith of 
their landlords. With every increase of capital and skill, and their 
attendant increase of production, the landlord will not merely have 
an increased security for the rent which his tenant has contracted to 
pay, but a fairer prospect that those rents which are now but nominal 
will one day be realized. His tenantry will then find those rents 
comparatively light which they now deem, and which really are, be- 
yond their power to pay, and from which they shrink in despair. 


The mode of relief for Ireland, just now proposed by those 
who have the power of effecting what they desire, appears to be 
emigration. Mr Revans states, “ that during the last seven years 
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the annual average number of emigrants, which have reached the 
United States and Canada, from the United Kingdom, has not 
been less than 60,000; and of this number half, or 30,000, were 
Irish. Thus, in this way alone, has Ireland been relieved of 
210,000 persons during the last seven years.” Though Mr 
Revans has spoken of the emigration to the United States, by 
reference to the return from which he obtained his information, 
it is evident he meant only the single port of New York. But 
Mr Revans should have stated the emigration from Ireland to the 
American coast, instead of the emigration to Canada and the 
port of New York, and thus have included the number who an- 
nually meet with a watery grave, (owing to the wretched timber 
ships in which they are allowed to embark,) the arrivals at New- 
foundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, and New Bruns- 
wick, and the several ports in the United States at which the 
emigrants debark, besides New York. Had he done this, it would 
have been seen, we think, that the annual average on the last 
seven years is 50,000 rather than 30,000 Trish; or 350,000 in- 
stead of only 210,000. ‘To this should have been added the 
number of Irish who annually come to England to reside per- 
manently. ‘The number annually arriving and settling in Man- 
chester, London, and other large English, and in the large Scotch 
towns, would be, we think, were it ascertained, very much greater 
than generally supposed. Mr Revans furnishes evidence, ob- 
tained from various parts of Ireland, showing that no relief has 
attended the emigration which has taken place. Nor do we believe 
it is possible for Government effectually to relieve Ireland by any 
system of emigration within their control. However, the mania 
just now is in that direction, and we suppose we must be content 
to wait till its fallacy has been proved by experiment. 

Mr Revans shows that the check required to prevent the abuse 
of workhouses, is not by lowering the diet of the paupers, but oy 
an effective restraint on the freedom of ingress and egress, which 
very few in good health are found to endure, if they can possibly 
live otherwise. ‘The following is his outline of the plan of a 
Poor-law system for Ireland :— 


“ The expenditure will consist of the cost of erecting and fitting Up 
houses for the reception of the destitute, and the expense of maintatn- 
‘ing the buildings, the establishments, and the inmates. 

“The expense of erecting houses will of course be a single and final 
charge; the expense of maintaining them and their establishments 
will be a fixed annual charge, and the expense of maintaining the In- 
mates a fluctuating annual charge. 

“With respect to the cost of erecting houses, if one is placed in the 
centre of each district of 100 square miles, they will be 10 miles apart, 
and sufficiently numerous. As the radius of the circle is five miles, 
no persen will be more than five miles from an asylum. The area of 
Ireland will give about 500 such districts, and consequently about 500) 
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establishments will be required. I do not think it will be wise to 
place the establishments more distant from each other than ten miles, 
the excuse for vagrancy will not be destroyed if they are much further 
apart. A person feigning great fatigue, sickness, or personal infirmity, 
or a woman having young children with her, will certainly obtain alms 
if more than five alte from a house of refuge.” 


These buildings are to be capable of holding 200 persons, 
excepting when the district includes a town having more than 
15,000 or 20,000 inhabitants. In this way accommodation would 
be furnished for 100,000 persons. Mr KRevans gives reasons for 
thinking that able-bodied men only should be admitted into these 
houses. And if they only were admitted, and out-door relief 
administered to their families, estimating each family at five 
persons, relief, with the aid of these houses, could be administered 
to 500,000 persons. ‘To this is to be added 300,000 persons, in- 
firm through age or accident, who might with safety De relieved 
at their houses. ‘Thus it is proposed to be prepared to relieve 
800,000—or one-tenth of the population. ‘The calculation is 
made for an extreme case, and not at all under the idea that such 
a number would become dependent. A grand feature through- 
out the work is the writer’s endeavour to make the reader feel 
the importance of diminishing the competition for land. With 
this view, first, houses of refuge are proposed; and, secondly, 
only to receive the competitors for land, or able-bodied labourers, 
into these asylums. 

We have then an estimate of the expense. ‘The cost of erect- 
ing the buildings, it is stated, would not exceed one million. ‘This 
estimate is made upon the cost of erecting similar buildings in 
this country, where a superior building, from the superior condi- 
tion of the people, is required; where labour is dearer, and the 
materials as dear, if not dearer, than in Ireland. [xisting premises, 
it is assumed, might frequently be bought at a fourth of the cost 
of erecting, and made suitable at a trifling expense. By adopting 
this mode, the outlay would not equal the above estimate. 

The cost of maintaining the inmates is estimated at 6d. pes 
week per head, or 26s. a year for each individual. If the families 
average five persons, this is 2s. 6d. per week for each family, 
which is fully as much as a Jabourer now earns in Ireland. It is 
almost unnecessary to observe, that a large number of families 
could, living together, be fed more economically than living 
separately, and consequently this estimate would allow of superior 
diet. According to this showing, 520,000/. would maintain a 
permanent body of 400,000 persons, in a more comfortable 

anner than the Irish peasantry are now maintained, 

This estimated annual expenditure, Mr Revans considers, would 
be a gross exaggeration. And he thinks so, because he finds that 
in 1680, or a little more than fifty years after the passing of the 
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43rd of Elizabeth, the poor rates of England were estimated at 
600,000/, a year, and the population of England was about equal 
in number to that of Ireland in the present day. 

He denounces the voluntary principle, and to show the danger 
of trusting sO important an Institution to it, he describes the 
declining state of the mendicity societies. It appears that the 
subscriptions to the Dublin Mendicity have decreased one-half 
in afew years. ‘The dispensaries have met with no better fate: 
they are frequently discontinued, owing to the impossibility of 
obtaining the funds required for their support. Thinking that 
this system is likely to be brought forward in sup port of the 
voluntary system, he at some le neth shows that the law connected 
iettertth & is based on a most fantastic principle, and open to the 
grossest abuse. Mr Revans then gives it as his opinion, that in 
the present state of Ireland it would be impossible to raise the 
sum requisite for the support of the poor. 


 Treland, in her present state, does not cost Great Britain less than 
a million and a half annually for military and police. It would be 
well to try whether 500,0001,, ‘employed to prevent the fear of desti- 
tution, would not be more effective than 1,500,0001 expended to 
coerce those who will not starve quietly. 1 cannot believe that the 
people, who gave 20,000,000/. to serve the claims of the negro, will 
not give half the ‘annual interest of that sum to assist those 
whom their money has been so lavishly expended to degrade. 
But I have one word more to say to the English and Scotch, as 
men of business. If they do not, in a direct manner, undertake the 
expense of relieving the poor of Ireland, expedients, in the shape of 
Government loans (which will never be repaid), will take ten times the 
amount from their pockets, and they will have the discomfiture of 
finding that their money has been lavishly expended, to the benefit 
of a few private individuals, whilst the miseries of the poor remain 
unmitigated.” 


Mr Reyans proposes to pay the money out of the Exchequer, 
in which we would certainly agre e, at least for the first few years, 
rather than have the cost a question in the way of giving Ireland 

oor-laws forthwith. He proposes putting the Irish Poor-laws 
into the hands of the English Commissioners, and furnishes, we 
think, good reasons for so doing. He then discusses the question 
of relieving, by employi ing the people on public works, and shows 
that the m: ihinery of an institution for so doing, to be effectual, 
would be most costly , and that peculation to the most tremendous 
extent could not be— prevented. Other eyils are also pointed out, 
and he concludes, that the relief of Ireland cannot be found in 
public works. 

In the main we agree with Mr Revans in his remedy for Ire- 
land. The ee is, is there any other remedy ? We know 
of none ; and it remains with our opponents not only to show that 
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there is, but that, if it be not positively better, at least it is not 
inferior to the English Poor-law system. We hope another 
session will not pass away without its having been duly urged on 
the legislature, as the only remedy for Ireland, 

We conclude with the last paragraph of Mr Revans’s able 
pamphlet :— 

“ During the last ten vears, measure after measure has been passed 
for the improvement of Ireland, acts against subletting, for emanci- 
pation, for coercion, for peace-preserving, for grand jury improve- 
ments, and for a variety of other purposes ; but the people of Ireland 
are nevertheless just as wretched and just as turbulent as they were 
twenty or fifty years back, although, of each measure in succession, 
the tranquillity of Ireland has been prophesied. ‘The same degree of 
wretchedness, the same degree of turbulence will exist a century 
hence, for anything which any measure I have ever heard proposed 
for Ireland will do, in the absence of a poor law. A people ever on 
the brink of starvation will ever be irritable, ever anxious for change, 
under the impression that change may improve their condition, but 
cannot injure them. Someassert that the constant excitement in that 
country is the cause of the poverty, but sufticient has been said to 
show it is not the cause, but the consequence. A poor law must be the 
ground-work of improvement in Ireland. Until a provision shall be 
created for the destitute, legislating for that country is like building 
on the sand. 

« The reason daily assigned for legislating differently for Ireland, 
is the difference in the social state of that country, which consists im 
the existence of a wealthy and intelligent middle class in England, 
and the almost total absence of such a class in Ireland. We have 
already seen that, in the absence of a provision for the destitute, the 
introduction and the accumulation of capital in Ireland are almost 
impossible, and hence the impossibility ot a middle class to excite 
and direct the energies of the people, and develop the resources of 
the sister kingdom.” 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 
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A Popular View of the Progress of Philosophy among the Ancients. 
By J. ‘IT. Smith. 
A Neat, suceinet, and useful compendium of the first chapter in 
the world’s intellectual history. We wish it extensive circula- 
tion. ‘The self-taught may derive from it very valuable aid, and 
with the educated it may serve to revive anc condense the re- 
sults of extensive reading. It would have been in better taste 
had the author avoided the technicalities of Phrenology, and bet- 
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ter still had he practically remembered the difference between a 
popular and a declamatory style. It is not by many words, 
much repetition, or an oratorical swell of phraseology, that in- 
formation is most effectively or most acceptably conveyed into 
the minds of the comparatively uninstructed. The author may 
prune and simplify, to much advantage, ina future edition. The 
staple of his work is excellent. WIE. 


The Principles of Perspective. By William Rider. 
I / ; 


Tuts is a remarkably simple and lucid account of the theory of 
perspective, with reference to its practical application in drawing 
from nature. It was originally designed for the author’s pupils: 
both teachers and pupils generally may benefit much by its use. 


Practical Observations on Homaopathy. By W. Broackes, 
M.R.C.S. 


Tue rule of the homceopathic system is, that medicines will re- 
move the same disease which they are capable of producing. — It 
was discovered or invented by Dr Hahneman of Upper Saxony, 
who, after reading of the febrifuge virtues of Cinchona bark, de- 
termined to try its effects on his own person when in health, and 
who states that he found it to produce in a short period all the 
symptoms of intermittent fever. He proceeded to try other me- 
dicines, and to find that they all produced the same disease 
they were capable of curing. Struck with these results, he made 
them the foundation of his system. His first dissertation was 
mublished in 1796. His works have gone through four editions 
in France, and physicians have been appointed in Germany, 
Austria, Russia, and Poland, to ascertain the soundness of his 
doctrine. ‘The author states that several hundred practitioners 
on the Continent have adopted this new plan of treatment; and 
that many are now studying it deeply in England with a view to 
commencing its practice, some of whom are in extensive bust- 
ness, and whose names stand deservedly high. 

The author enters into no detail of the mode of practice, €X- 
cept to state that all the medicines are used pure and unmixed, 
and in extremely minute quantities ; that bleeding is never Te- 
sorted to, except in apoplexy; and outward applications, never. 
The volume is concluded by an account of a variety of cases 1 
which he states himself to have effected cures by the new 
nh 8g including typhus and scarlet fever, consumption, an 
cholera, 


A Defence of the Church of England. By Dr Samuel Johnson. 


Tus “defence” may be summed up in a very short a. 
jrom a dialogue between Dr Johnson and Mrs Knowles, Ww 
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encountered him in defence of dissent. It is extracted from the 
‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ vol. i. p. 500. 


* Dr Johnson.—In adhering to the religion of the State, 
established, our IMpLicir OBEDIENCE becomes our duty.” 


as by law 


This enlightened opinion is embellished with various epithets, 
such as * fool,” ** odious wench,” &e., bestowed on a young 
lady whose apostacy had excited his wrath, and who had recently 
given up a fortune of 100,000/, in consequence of having a 
conscience ; but he brings forward no further argument. We 
recommend all his numerous and wholesale admirers, and humble 
students, to read this characteristic pamphlet. H. 


Great Astronomical Discoveries lately made by Sir John 
Herschel at the Cape of Good Hope. 
Tuts is a clever joke, but executed in a manner that gives us a 
melancholy feeling, from the evident demonstration of powers in 
the writer of a superior order. He is thrown away by cireum- 
stances; we can hardly think he would voluntarily have thrown 
his abilities away in this production. If he had been quite 
serious, he could not have written a finer and more poetically 


impressive introduction. It thus commences :— 


“It is impossible to contemplate any great Astronomical discovery 
without feelings closely allied to a sensation of awe, and nearly akin to 
those with which a departed spirit may be supposed to discover the un- 
known realities of a future state. Bound by the irrevocable laws of 
nature to the globe on which we live; creatures ‘close shut up in infinite 
expanse ;' it seems like acquiring a fearful supernatural power, when 
any of the remote and mysterious works of the Creator yield tribute to 
our curiosity. It seems almost a presumptuous usurpation of powers 
denied us by the divine will, when man, in the pride and confidence of 
his skill, steps forth, far beyond the apparently natural boundary of his 
privileges, and demands the secrets and familiar fellowship of other 
worlds. We are assured, that when the immortal philosopher, to whom 
mankind is indebted for the thrilling wonders now first made known, had 
at length adjusted his new and stupendous apparatus with a certainty of 
success, he solemnly paused several hours before he commenced his 
observations, that he might prepare his own mind for discoveries 
which he knew would fill the minds of myriads of his fellow-men with 
astonishment, and secure his name a bright, if not transcendent conjune- 
tion with that of his venerable father, to all posterity."—P. 1, 2 


7 ~- 


It is too bad, after this and sundry grave pages of science, to 
work it down to “engravings of lunar animals, and other objects,” 
iceurate copies of drawings taken In the observa- 
tory!” And at page 57 we are avoured with an account of some 
fine lunar sheep, with a humane exultation in the fact of not 
having also discovered any figures in blue aprons, with ar 
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The Shakspeare Gallery. Part 11. 
Hecena, Ophelia, and Perdita, are the heroines of this number. 
The Ophelia is, to our fancy, a failure ; and the only failure yet 
made. Helena is good and characteristic ; and Perdita is a prize, 
full of graceful rusticity and unconscious regality. We have 
never seen an imaginary portrait more finely conceived, or feli- 
citously delineated. I. 


The History of Rome. By ‘Thomas Keightly. 


Ir is injustice to the merits of Mr Keightly’s ‘ History of Rome’ 
to compare it with Goldsmith’s or other compilations on the same 
subject, the inefficacy of which, for purposes of communicating 
any correct historical views, he notices with perfect truth. Not 
only for the sake of education, but for general readers, the present 
work will be found valuable. ‘The progress of Rome, “from the 
time when she was an obscure village on the Palatine to that 
when she became the mistress of the world,” is traced by no 
meagre detail of events, true or false, as the case may chance to 
be, a with the care of an authentic historian ; authorities are 
largely given, and causes connectedly worked out to their results. 
We may mention, as illustrations, the exposition of the rise of 
the republican constitution on the downfall of kingly power; the 
efforts of the Gracchi to maintain it, and the dying struggles of 
liberty in the time of Ceesar. 

Had Mr Keightly confined himself to the office of a correct 
and intelligent historian, we should have given him unmixed 
praise, but he is fond of “pointing a moral,” and he does not 
always prove himself to be a safe guide towards judgments on 
motives, actions, and results. Thus, in observing on the loss of 
freedom by the Homans, he takes occasion to tell all states te 
* beware of democracy,”’ altogether overlooking the many causes 
which combined to destroy the constitution, and which he had 
just before enumerated. ‘These causes being,—the neglect to 
enforce the agrarian law (we quote Mr Keightly’s ideas without 
comment) ; the want of a middle class; the want of commerce; the 
eonstant foreign wars; the pernicious system of slavery; the 
power of amassing wealth offered to the nobility by the conquered 
provinces ; the comparative poverty of the people, and thence 
their liability to corruption. Notwithstanding this formidable 
array of enemies to freedom, poor democracy has to bear all the 
blame of her fall; though not one of the evils enumerated Is 
eae connected with, or implied in such a form of govertr 
ment. Moreover, the constitution of Rome was not a democracy: 
The introduction indeed prepares us for such mistakes. The 
author there proclaims himself an advocate of a mixed form vi 
government, and hints at a desire to write history with a view © 
elucidate his theory. Such is not the true aim of an historlan— 
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yet, notwithstanding, Mr Keightly’s work will be found very 
valuable. M. 
The Little Scholar learning to talk. Abbott’s Series. 
Juvenile Works. London, 1836. 


Tue plan of this little hook is excellent, and the execution 
equally so. ‘The stories are simple and interesting, and the wood- 
cuts well adapted for their purpose of awakening the curiosity of 
the child. An extract from the “ Notice to Parents,” in the 
Introduction, will show the views of the author. 

“Do not confine yourself to what is written. Wait patiently for an 
answer to all the questions ; make additional remarks yourselves; when 
the child is interested, let him look at the picture ay long as he will. 
He will ask you a question sometimes, after a long pause, which will be 
exceedingly interesting. Let your object be to arouse and concentrate 
his powers, to awaken his curiosity, and to fix his attention, Let him, in 
fact, lead and guide the exercise.”—Introduction, p. 4. 

This is the true spirit in which instruction should be commu- 
nicated. 

The Singing Master, 
Containing Instructions for ‘Teaching Singing in Schools and 
Iamilies, Xe. 
Tus is a clever book, happy in its selections, and judicious in 
its arrangements and adaptations. We cannot praise too highly 
the invariable correctness of the aeccentuations, a matter so gene- 
rally disregarded, to the sad disfigurement of both musie and 
words. Some humour is displayed in the adaptations ; the Pa- 
risienne, for instance, No. 40, is turned into a song about the 
game of cricket! ‘This is quite in the “ beating the sword into 
a ploughshare” spirit, and is capitally done. ‘There is also 
plenty of nonsense in the book, such as turning the multiplication, 
pence, and other tables into rhyme, and fitting airs to them. It 
seems quite gibberish and waste of time and imusic, but we sup- 
pose the children like it, and they are, in this case, the best 
judges. L. 
The Religion of the Universe. By QR. Fellowes, LL.D. 

Dr FeLtiowes is well known to the world by a long life of 
benevolence and patriotism. In this work he announces that his 
various changes of opinion on theological topics have subsided 
into an exclusive reliance on the religion of nature. These 
changes have never affected the unity of his religious feeling, nor 
dothey now. Some objections to Christianity are urged in this 
work, but in no spirit of antagonism. Its prevailing character is 
positive, and not negative. It is much more of a persuasive 
towards religion, than of an animadversion on what the author 
deems erroneous religion. It is much such deismas that of Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury ; and therefore, if not au absolute novelty in 
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our literature, it is at least the revival of a mode of thought which 
had passed away, and been lost in the clamour and hard words of 
later publications in the deistical controversy. No dissent from 
the writer’s views should make us fail to appreciate the benignity 
and piety of his disposition. W.ILF 


Locke on Education. (Vol. 3 of the ‘ Masterpieces of English 
Prose Literature.”) 


Eacu volume of the ‘“ Masterpieces,” as it appears, warrants a 
repetition of the favourable opinion and warm recommendation 
which we gave of the first. We cannot subscribe to the Editor’s 
estimate of Locke’s system, that it “‘ may unquestionably be con- 
sidered the most complete, the most philosophical, the most 
humane and practicable, that has yet, in any age or language, 
been presented to the world,” but after every deduction, we 
agree in its full worthiness to oceupy a prominent place in this 
selection, and so become the object of popular attention to a 
much wider extent than heretofore. We need scarcely say, that 
the editorial comments and illustrations are highly valuable, and 
the Introductory Sketch of the History of Education full of 
interest. W. J.T. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Life of Wesley, forming Vols. I. and II, of Dr. Adam Clarke's 
Works, will be reviewed next month. 

E. W. C, is not forgotten. 

The paper on the Theory of Knowledge required the most mature 
intellect and the most practised hand. It is, however, so full of pro- 
mise, that had the writer chosen almost any other subject, we should 
no doubt have availed ourseives of his kindness. 

F, O. W. can try the Educational Magazine ; but the result is not in 
* our tables.” 

“ Life’s Pilgrimage” in our next. We quite appreciate the good 
feeling of the writer in his silence during a long delay. Some of our 
poetical contributors, little dreaming of the number of the fraternity, 
are not so considerate. 

We are obliged to decline the verses of J. M. W.;—J. S. J.j;—the 
ne to an Eagle ;—the Poet's Dream ;—Ellen ; Alastor, and many 
others, 


Pel Verjuice and H.W.T. might at least inform us how, if nol 
where ? 

Should we recollect the hand of Pauline? 

Communications will be left at our Publishers, in a few days, for an 
Invisible Member f the Dramatic Author’s Society; for Logos: 
French; the authors of Mornley, the Essay on the Laws of Nature, 
and the Circulating Medium. 





Printed by C. & W. Reyne, Little Pulteney street. 





MADRID IN 1835. 


Sketches of the Metropolis of Spain and its Inhabitants, and of Society 
and Manners in the Peninsula, by a Resident Officer. Jn 2 vols. 


Saunders and Otley. 1836. 


Ar a crisis like the present it is singularly fortunate to obtain a 
book of authentic reference such as § Madrid in 1835.’ This 
work gives what we may fairly presume to be an extremely 
correct view of the state of Spain so recently as a year since. 
We do not know any volumes of travels that surpass these in in- 
teresting and accurate description; and very few that come up to 
them. ‘They are rich in interest and information. ‘There is not 
a doubt of their popularity. The author is perfectly acquainted 
with his subject, and is a profound as well as an acute observer ; 
a student of individual character no less than of national pecu- 
liarities ; a vivid describer, and a philosophical generaliser. It 
is only by the combination of such qualifications that a writer 
ean convey clear conceptions of the real condition of a great 
country ; and no era of any country requires more depth and 
discrimination in an historian to pourtray than that of its fallen 


greatness or impending ruin. 


yy 7 PS ies . 
he daily occupations, the manners, customs, and amusements 


of all classes of society, combine to show the habitual state of 
feeling or moral sense of a people; and we are convinced that no 
political institutions ean be permanent which do not wield a 
power in accordance with that moral sense. Institutions act 
upon the national character powerfully, it is true, hut slowly ; and 
force alone can maintain them when they are re at to that 
character. A conviction of this truth has hitherto been the most 
subversive of our hopes concerning the regeneration of Spain. 
Her friends have been used to hear, without the power of con- 


tradiction, such opinions as these,—‘ Spain is ¢ vriest-ridden 


country,’—* her people are ignorant and oppressed by a degrad- 
Tely 


Ing superstition, which will continue to preserve the de 

pever of the monks,’—* monkish influence is akin to the Toly 
nquisition, and destructive of all liberty and improvement, &e. 
But our author holds a different language altogether, and it is 
Satisfactory to find that he has good grounds for his opinion. 
Admitting the utter degradation of the grandees, the gross 
corruption of the clergy, and the vices of the government, 


e yet bears testimony to the nobleness of the peasantry, and to 
ay indeed retard the 


4 sturdy strength in their nature which m : 
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progress of improvement in some respects, as it has resisted that 
of corruption in others; but which presents a grand foundation 
whereon to base the future destinies of a country. 


“ Madrid and the provincial capitals may possibly give some evidence 
of the action of a liberal government upon the manners and habits of 
their inhabitants. But it will require centuries to obliterate from the 
minds of the peasantry their ancient traditions, and to make them change 
their old and cherished way of life. In some respects this tenacity does 
them honour; and I trust that, whatever modifications the ‘lights of the 
age’ and the ‘march of intellect’ may effect in the general. state of 
Spain, her noble peasantry will never relinquish cither their graceful 
garb and bearing, or their singular disinterestedness and_ integrity. 
Spain is an original and racy land, full of quaint prejudice and ‘auld 
lang syne’ memorials, which lend to it a mellow and attractive hue, and 
invest it with peculiar charms to all who, like myself, are fond of wan- 
dering among the ruins, and living with the traditions and recollections 
of the past. 

“If this age of regeneration succeed in working out the happiness 
and comfort of a noble race, whom centuries of oppression and mis- 
government have failed to debase, I shall hail its advent with delight.”— 
Preface, p. 8. 


The power which the monks have been able to wield over this 
people, the author shows to be that of fear, not of love. ‘The 
an is certainly far from novel. But he maintains that in Spain 
it is the dominion of wealth over dependent poverty, not of 
superstition over the prostrate mind. The former hold is inse- 
eure indeed when compared with the other; it is an outward 
circumstance instead of an inward influence; its removal is 
within the power of the legislature, and its pressure once taken 
off, the spell will be utterly broken. It is here stated that the 
majority of the secular clergy are well affected to a liberal 
government, but the monks are perfectly conscious that they have 
preyed heavily on the “ flocks” of their country, and that they 
eannot expect much forbearance on the part of the ‘ shorn.” 
Hence their support of Don Carlos, which has been their last 
* mortal combat,” and hence, through their influence, the support 
of his eause by the people. The following passage, which relates 
to the civil war, is illustrative of the author's opinion as to 
monkish power :— 


“Tt must not be supposed, however, that the close union between 
friar and peasant exhibited in this instance, any more than in others, 
arises from the influence of kindness and fatherly care on the part of the 
former, calling forth the respect and attachment of the latter; fear, | 
have already said, enters far more into their conduct. The monks 
stand precisely in the shoes of rich proprietors or powerful landlords 
with regard to their tenantry. A great proportion of the soil of the 
country being ecclesiastical property, the bith tox inhabitants, who are 
employed by the monks in the cultivation of their lands, naturally look 
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wp to them as their landlords and masters, on whom is their sole depend- 
ence. ‘They know these masters too well not to be aware that a refusal 
to obey their orders, or any sign of disaffection to their cause, would be 
certain to deprive them of their whole means of existence. 

“That this is the real tone of feeling of the peasantry in general 
towards the friars I am fully convinced. There may be here and there 
exceptions, produced by family ties, when friends or relations have put 
on the habit ; but it may be safely asserted, that the great majority are 
actuated by such motives as I have stated. [Even in the kingdom of 
Navarre,—that classic land of Levites and their admirers,—it is well 
known that at least half the young men comprising the insurgent forces 
are pressed into the ranks, and they are only kept there by the dread of 
the most terrible chastisement. A man’s life never weighed a feather 
with their redoubted chieftain, Zumalacarregui. He would order a 
village to send a certain number of recruits, threatening, in the event of 
their non-appearance, to confine and bastinado the father and mother of 
the parties. In case of desertion, the menaces of burning the house that 
sheltered, or shooting the friend who concealed him, were most reli- 
giously executed.”—Vol. ii. p. 135, &e. 

We find it stated in a note, that the ‘ Biscayans and Guipuze- 
vans are, to a man, pressed into the service of the Pretender.’ 
This is quite contrary to the current notion, and it is gratifying to 
have that point set right by such an authority as the author of 
these volumes. 

The power of the monks may be appreciated were it only by 
the extent of their possessions. We learn that, according to the 
estimate of Garay, who is here mentioned as “ the ablest 
financier Spain ever boasted,” the property yielded a revenue of 
a million of dollars more than the national yearly budget ! This 
is the smallest computation ; according to some, it yielded five 
or six millions more. The author remarks upon this :— 

“ The ‘ Delenda est Carthago’ is here of all necessity. The church, 
as at present constituted, must be reformed, otherwise the establishment 
of order, and anything like good government, in Spain, are impossible." — 
Note, vol. ii. p. 146. : 

The constant interference of the priesthood in every  pas- 
sage of life, from birth to death, has been a most {ger 
influence, but we are assured it is impatiently endured, and 
would be willingly cast off. It has been so great as to make 
it scarcely conceivable by us, well as it is described :— 

“The unfortunate Spaniard is doomed to feel the griping influence of 
cowl and cassock, from the moment he sees the light of this harlequin 
World until he be duly laid in his grave.”—Vol. ii, p. 178. 

Even before his birth the priest is in readiness in the house, to 
enjoy the “ chocolate, sugar, coffee, dorrones, generous wine, and 
other comforts,” and to baptize, cross, and bless the ‘ screaming 
infant.” ‘Lhe churching of the mother follows. At five or six 


years old the boy is again committed to the care of “the cloth,” 
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and there he remains till about thirteen, by which time he is ini- 
tiated in what the author characteristically designates the 
“manual exercise of his religion,” and possessed with a thorough 
detestation of all true knowledge. During his youth the cowl 
is constantly before his path, like the moving scare-crow of 
humanity; while royal edicts, like the wanton and pettish 
tyranny of spoiled children, are continually pouted forth, threat- 
ening punishment for crowding the church-porches, uttering un- 
orthodox oaths, irreligious expressions, and so forth. If he be 
seized with illness, the priest is at his bed-side, to scare, appal, 
exhort, confess him, and play off the mummeries and devilish 
tricks of his “order.” Every Spaniard marries, whether old or 
young, rich or poor, and in married life the padre is the almost 
daily visitor of the family ; hence, what with births, christenings, 
secrets, quarrels, and confessions, the ‘man of God” is con- 
stantly getting paid for eating, drinking, and meddling in all 
affairs. During the Carnival he is busy in dispensing indul- 
gences ; during Lent, in watching for the smell of the forbidden 
Hlesh-pots. At Kaster all the consciences have to be sponged, 
like naughty boys’ slates, and every one’s penitence and commu- 
nion certified by a ticket—a sort of duplicate, without retaining 
which there can be no hope of redemption. Nay, to make sure 
of both sides of the grave, all who seek public employments in 
this world must be able to produce the aforesaid documents, and 
it is stated that a traffic in them was carried on by many regular 
agents, among whom were some young clergymen, who sold them 
at the rate of from six to twelve reals a piece. ‘Then, at all sea- 
sons of the year, the priest has some emergency ripe with the 
love of heaven, or an exigency ready ground and pointed for use : 
an altar-cloth is wanting for his church, or a new dress for Our 
Lady, or a becoming mantle for her shoulders; or masses must 
be said for some patron saint, deceased relative, or righteous will- 
maker; or the candlesticks want gilding, and a large supply et 
candles is needed, that wax may be “looking up!” An indivi- 
dual, perhaps, feels himself crossed and stopped in his career by 
some mysterious influence; and when youth and health have 
been consumed in vain efforts to sueceed in life, he discovers the 
cause to have originated in a pecular cross that has been secretly 
set against his * irreligious” name. Wives beg and pray of their 
husbands to be prudent and wise, and frighten their children with 
an ‘Ave Maria! mind what you do !—the familiar is watching 
you!—the padre is coming !’ : Thus, with the powers of wealth 
in their hands, and those of Darkness in their tongues, the priest 
hood rule the people. It is of no use to ery ‘‘ beware of man- 
traps” where all * premises” belong to those who set them. 
“Brought up with these impressions from his earliest years, a Spaniard 
conforms, externally, in all points to the ceremonies of his faith ; not 
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from the force of inclination—not from his conviction of their necessity 
to prepare him for another world—but from the fear and trembling with 
which the ‘holy men,’ who watch so strictly over his salvation, have in- 
spired him. Since the action and re-action in the Peninsula, produced by 
the French invasion in 1808, and the war of independence, the restora- 
tion of Ferdinand, and the fall of the constitution in 1814, the re-estab- 
lishment of a constitutional government in 1820, and its second over- 
throw in 1823, and the ultimate fits of persecution and lenity which 
marked the subsequent course of the late reign, a feeling of suspicion, of 
jealousy, and mutual hatred, has become rooted between a large propor- 
tion of the Spanish laity and their ghostly instructors: the latter are 
fully aware of the frail and insecure tenure by which their immense 
worldly possessions are held, in the event of a firm establishment of a 
liberal government. From the bottom of their hearts they detest all 
whose opinions have a leaning that way, and regard their faith and morals 
as equally suspicious. The layman, on the other hand, hates the priest- 
hood, both generally and particularly. He knows them to be, in far too 
large a proportion, men of gross and pampered and sensual habits and 
propensities—profound hypocrites and dissemblers, having nothing of 
religion about them but the habit. But they are his treub?, his fate, 
whom he knows he cannot shake off, and is therefore compelled, exter- 
nally, to treat with deference and respect, while, internally, he vows that, 
if ever the day shall arrive, he will exact ample interest for all old 
scores.” —Vol. ii. p. 189. 


Here are causes enough of enmity, but the greatest grievance, 
of all the host inflicted by the church, remains behind. It seems 
to us that nothing can exceed the intolerable oppression which 
forces the dying, whatever be their faith, or their want of faith, 
to listen in their last moments to the exhortations of an order 
they perhaps despise, and to become the subjects of ceremonies 
they perhaps ridicule. The author has given an illustration of 
this most hateful tyranny in the story of Don Augustin ***, an 
old friend of his own. It is told with affecting truth and power, 
and is enough to make the heart sick that such things should be 
done and suffered. Don Augustin had been pursued by that 
vindictive hatred with which the priests visited all who had bought 
any of the forfeited church lands: he had held situations of trust 
under the constitutional government, and his career had been 
long and honourable in both military and civil appointments ; but 
he was hunted from province to province, impurificadoed, fre- 
quently in a state of starvation, and obliged to conceal himself 
from the researches of the secret police of the clergy. Ile had 
a proud and independent spirit, and the impression this treatment 
made on him was deep. 


“¢There are some men in this world,’ (he would say, naming them) 
‘and the clergy in general, on whose account I would renounce my hope 
of Paradise for ever, rather than run the risk of meeting them there. 
Not only myself, but my forefathers have been their victims. They have 
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tracked me through life, nor can I hope to leave it without having my 
last look blasted by their presence.’ "Vol. ii. p. 197. 

He had to endure the heavy trial upon his death-bed.  Know- 
ing that he should expose his children to dishonour, persecution, 
and an exclusion from every career, by manifesting his disgust, 
he was obliged to confess himself and go through the ceremonies 
they prescribed for his soul. | 


“He must resign even his antipathies in this last bitter draught of 
mortality. Ife must humble himself before an ignorant, stupid monk, 
the personification of all the disasters of his life. ‘ Ah, my friend!” he 
would say, ‘fly from this land of woe and oppression. Thank heaven 
that you are alone in the world, that you have no children who bear your 
name. You, at least, may save yourself this extreme pang, and die in 
peace, and after your own fashion }7” 

“ The confession is begun: but the penitent has not even touched upon 
that which his ghostly father considers the most heinous of all crimes. 
* Have you nothing else to accuse yourself of, my son? Poise it well; 
God is merciful to those who do not mock his forbearance. There is yet 
time. Does your conscience bear no other deadly burthen? Speak !'— 
‘None!’— What, hermano! have you not dipped, or, better to explain 
it, plunged, into the sacrilegious sea of crimes and vexations directed 
against the servants of God, by a spirit emanating from hell? Are your 
hands pure of the blood of those defenders of God’s anointed, and of his 
holy faith? Hast thou not entered and laid waste the Lord's vineyard, 
sharing it with reprobates? Didst thou not covet its fertility, con- 
verting such to thine own sinful uses? Yes! Son, descend into the 
depths of thy heart,—ask an humble pardon of God, and of his church, 
for these greatest of all offences—for thy wild subversive opinions—for 
this yearning after the goodly possessions of the tabernacle !’ 

“This was torture to the ulcerated memory of Don Augustin ; he 
groaned aloud. ‘ Aye, brother, this is well! God hears the voice of 
repentance—the effusions of a contrite heart. Great, indeed, has been 
thy guilt. God will pardon thee, as we do. Amen.’ 

“Large drops of perspiration stood upon the dying man’s burning 
forehead; his eye was blood-shot, and nervous contraction altered the 
usual expression of his countenance. The instrument of torture had 
ceased its action, but its effects remained. The sorrows and misreckon- 
ings of his whole life had been concentrated into one pang by the 
ministry of amonk, the last boon reserved for him by the church. ‘ Leave 
him,’ said I, ‘he requires repose.’"—Vol. ii. p. 199. 

The visit of a second priest, who raved over the dying man, is 
given with equal force. The wretch actually shouted * the devil 
is on the watch, to seize your soul on its passage !” Want of 
space alone prevents us from extracting this scene, as well as the 
fine description of the approach of the procession bearing the 
vialicum, to confer extreme unction. We pass on to the death 
scene. 

“The apartment having been cleared of idlers, to receive the riaticum 
with due respect, I was for a moment left alone with my unfortunate 
friend. ‘ pifanio!’ murmured he, squeezing my hand; ‘este mundo es 
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una jaula de locos !* (this world is a cage of fools!) ‘ Rejoice with me 
that I am leaving it, though I suffer sorely. What lights are those ? 
The viaticum/—ah, true!—let it come !—other fools coming to see a 
comrade off !—this is as it should be. Let them come! let my children 
be grateful to me for it!’ 

« The clergy now entered the chamber, which was soon filled with the 
smoke of torches and the fumes of frankincense. The viaticwm was 
administered with due solemnity, and the holy oil and ointment adminis- 
tered immediately afterwards, seeing the few hours the moribund had 
to live. The benediction is given—the pilgrim is ready for his journey— 
the ties which bound him to this world are snapped asunder: like the 
balloon inflated, he begins to spurn the earth, panting to be borne along 
on the breezes of eternity. 

* During the performance of this ceremony Don Augustin’s counte- 
nance would have appeared to an indifferent observer as indicative of a 
most serene and placid state of mind. But the eye of friendship could 
plainly read, in the play of his features, in the slight contraction between 
his eyes, and in his compressed lips, how painful to him was the part he 
acted in that scene. As the priests, and monks, and acolites retreated 
through the gallery, when the rustle of the last surplice was heard on the 
threshold, and the last torch flickered along the walls and across his 
features, they assumed an expression of satisfaction. He looked at me— 
‘My good friend, it is all over! the farce is played—they are gone!’— 
then, after a pause, raising himself in his bed, and rallymg into one effort 
the last ebbings of existence, while his dark eye shot forth a glance of 
corresponding meaning, he exclaimed, ‘ Esto para ellos!’ (this for them!) 
accompanying it with the gesture which of all others is, with Spaniards, 
the most expressive of withering contempt.* Fle fell back exhausted ; 
the death-rattle was heard so loud as to bring the capuchin back into the 
room, and to the bedside; the padre throws himself on his knees, and 
recites the prayer for the departing spirit. A loud cry escapes the suf- 
ferer; his eyes, for some minutes fixed on vacancy, undergo a quick con- 
vulsive motion; his features become distorted ; he is dead!”—Vol. ii, 
pp. 207-209, 


This story is stated, in a note, to be “true to the letter, as all 
its circumstances were witnessed by the writer.” It is sufficient 
by itself to prove the truth of the position, that the clergy of 
Spain have made themselves hated, and that their influence is not 
attributable to one particle of respect or love. 

_ In eases such as this, confession becomes nothing more than an 
Irritating bondage, but it is well known to have been a most 
powerful instrument of abuse in the hands of the monks, and 
frequently wielded for their own purposes. In 1835, the 
number of monasteries in Madrid amounted to thirty-nine, 
and the number of nunneries to thirty-three. Some very in- 
teresting information regarding them is given in these volumes. 
* This gesture, termed a corte de mangas (literally, a cut of the sleeves), consists 


in slapping one hand forcibly against the inside of the elbow-joint of the other arm, 
which is suddenly raised, with the fist clenched,—the countenance at the same time 


expressing, with the utmost energy, the sentiments meant to be conveyed. 
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To the story of Inéz, /a hermosa, la sin par (the beautiful, the 
peerless), we would especially refer our readers. 

We have said that the author bears. his testimony to the de- 
graded state of the Grandees of Spain. He describes them as, 
even in physical endowments, a pigmy, deteriorated race, with in- 
tellectual powers and capabilities pretty much on the same scale; 
with no remains of their ancient importance, except an inflated, 
puff-cheek opinion of their own dignity, and a rigid, high-starched 
attention to state and etiquette, which has avery ridiculous effect, 
and induces a careful avoidance of any alliances out of their own 
order, as they pick their way through families with marriageable 
daughters. ‘Vhey hold places in the court, but they have no 
political influence, and by their exclusion from the Chamber of 
Proceres, they seem reduced to a nullity—a vow et praterea 
nihil, a thing which men have heard of, but which no longer 
exists.’ They are, with few exceptions, overwhelmed with debts 
and mortgages, and their vast possessions are lying waste. By far 
the greater part of Spain is uncultivated, and the noble mansions 
throughout the country are becoming ruinous; but, unlike the 
human owners, there is grandeur in their decay, and sense of old 
memories, and deep lament of soul for the high hopes that have 
become air, and the mighty things that have returned to indis- 
tinguishable dust, and are now in themselves as nothing. 

“ Not a few of the ancient family seats of the grandees are superb mo- 
dels of Gothic or Moorish architecture. Placed on the bold summit of 
some mountain's brow, over some rocky pass or wooded defile, they com- 
mand a wild, and rich, and heart-stirring prospect; their time-struck 
battlements still rise proudly to the heavens, while their vaulted halls 
and tapestried chambers attest, on every side, the absence and neglect of 
their lord. The spacious stables of the Andalusian war-horse, or far- 
famed barb of the desert, are crumbling to ruins, and now afford only a 
precarious shelter to the goats or asses of the wandering gitanos. A few 
thousand yards apart, perched on the topmost pinnacle of the ridge, the 
atalaya rears its tall square tower—a trusty sentinel keeping watch and 
ward for Moor or Saracen.— 


** A grey and grief-worn aspect of old days.’ ’’—Vol. ii, p. }1l. 


Accurate and graphic descriptions, such as the foregoing, are 
of frequent recurrence in these admirable volumes. We may 1n- 
stance the first view of Madrid approached by the Bayonne road, 
when, after the eye has become wearied with the wild, sterile as- 
pect of the country, the domes and minarets, and high tapering 
steeples of the capital “ spring from the earth as at the touch of a 
magician’s wand;”’ and the view of the Prado at night. ‘The account 
of the interior of the city conveys to the mind a most lively idea of 
its general appearance. We scem to see the whole with its strik- 
ing peculiarities ;—the infinite variety of costume, foreign, native, 
military, and monastic; the strange contiguity of splendour an 
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wretchedness, gaiety and gloom, silk and rags; the irregularity 
of the houses; the near neighbourhood of the ruinous hut and the 
marble palace; the group of caballeros ladrones (robber cava- 
liers, Anglicé—swell mob,) assembled in an advantageous posi- 
tion to note all arrivals and departures, and afterwards to sally 
forth to their calling; the troops of dogs, and their rendezvous 
near the market-place, which is apt to end ina general mélée ; 
the arrival of the ‘ galeras’ from the country, the matted awn- 
ings, mud-clodded wheels, wild looking mules and drivers, the 
misanthropic dog posted between the wheels, and the iron pot 
Jashed on behind, telling loudly ‘* of bad roads and plains, and un- 
inhabited regions, requiring both food and kitchen to travel with ;” 
the independent dealers who habitually take their stand and de- 
posit their wares in the passages of the regular shops, or entrances 
of the houses, cooking their beans and lard, which form their soup 
and olla, in an earthen vessel, fitted to a little iron tripod, con- 
taining a few live embers; the rusticos, or country people, who 
come in to dispose of their wares, then prepare and eat their din- 
ners, roll themselves up in their mantas, take their siesta and 
return, as independent as Arabs of the desert; the numerous 
guitar players, surrounded by a crowd the moment they are heard 
by this music-loving population, but deserted before the con- 
cluding couplet, when the hat goes round, and encounters but 
“thin air,” or the elbow of some passenger in a hurry; the long 
dead walls of the convents, with here and there the shaven poll 
and bright eye sinister of some anchorite at the window of his 
cell, near whom the curious observer may discover the existence 
of ‘a green bottle of amphoric form, vulgarly called a Donna 
Juana,’ reposing on the window stools during the cool of the morn- 
ing and evening, to mellow and call forth the perfume of the 
supernaculum contained within it; the nunneries, with ample 
store of latticed windows, whence the sisters may see without 
being seen; the butcher’s horse, like a moving market, with six 
sheep hideously suspended on each side by large iron hooks to the 
wooden pack-saddle, and protruding their awtul heads and limbs 
to the imminent danger of ladies’ cloaks in the narrow streets, the 
owner himself mounted in the middle, and a chained mastiff trot- 
ting by the side, scowling defiance at all the dogs who faithfully 
accompany the tempting cortége in its progress; the astounding 
rush of the twenty or thirty asses returning from their day’s work 
at the lime-kilns, their driver with his rattan behind, and their 
empty sacks flapping at their sides, enveloping them in a cloud of 
lime-dust, as they clatter ata desperate pace along the pavement, 
or dodge between horsemen and carriages ; the professor of fences 
ing giving his lesson in the open air; the pointed, murderous 
flint stones of the pavement ; the chains hanging in festoons over 
the gateway of some mansion, marking that “ our lord the king 
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has deigned to honour it with his presence ;” the ladies with their 
light graceful forms, dark languid eyes, little feet, and elegant 
costume, not forgetting the fan which they know so well how to 
use ; the equipages of all shapes and sizes; and the venders of 
fruits, cigars, sweet cakes, and of cool water, the favourite be- 
verage of all classes at Madrid. ‘The manners and habits of the 
people are described with equal minuteness and graphic truth :— 

“ The tone of society in the middling and highest classes is absolutely 
the same; the only difference consists in those who are richer than their 
neighbours wearing more expensive dresses, and going in a carriage, in- 
stead of on foot, in the primitive way, lighted by their man or woman ser- 
vant with a resin flambeau, to avoid ruts and pools, or by the more inge- 
nious device of a trained poodle, bearing two equipoised lanterns on a 
stick between his teeth, and trotting out friendly before the family. In 
point of manners and information, the class of private gentry, bankers, 
and private merchants, have a decided advantage over the grandees."— 
Vol. i. p. 271. 

A note adds the following explanation :— 

“ It is perhaps necessary to elucidate more fully the distinction between 
* middling classes’ and the grandeza. Every body, or almost every 
body, is noble in Spain, i. e. tacks the Don to his name, and has a coat 
of arms engraved over his door, be he but a peasant or an artisan. I do 
not include them in the middling class in Spain. This, according to 
English notions, embraces the minor nobility, men of good family and 
some property, the higher ranks of the magistracy, military men, bankers, 
and principal merchants. Education has made much greater progress 


among them than among their superiors in rank.”—Vol. i. p. 272. 


The style of society is easy, and not expensive. No extrava- 
gance is displayed in ote or in the furniture, which is gene- 
rally mean and shabby; and the common practice is to live in 
floors or suites of rooms, several families being contained in one 
house. ‘The dinner hour is always early, between one and three. 
The two: hours’ siesta is followed by the walk in the Prado; 
refreshment at a café ; the theatre or some public place, and then 
the evening party, or tertulia, as it is called. About six families 
in Madrid have a tertulia each evening, to which the friends go 
almost uninvited, and without ceremony. Dancing, and some- 
times gambling, are the ariusements, and glasses of sparkling 
water generally the only refreshment. T’'rom the specimens 
given of the conversation, it will be found to bear a close resem- 
blance to that which usually transpires at such social meetings 1 
England; plenty of gossip, some little scandal, and a due propor- 
tion of that species of love-making aptly denominated “ flirting ; 

mixed with more free and frequent discussion, both among mem 
and women, of public characters and measures than we are use 

to find here. The Spaniards of all classes have a passion for 
dancing, and for masked balls in particular. ‘The drama 1s 1 4 
very abject state, and the management of the theatres disgrace- 
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fully low—almost as bad as in London. ‘ The amateurs of the 
gentle pastime of bull-fighting,” says our author, “are infinitely 
better accommodated in their pleasures than the lovers of the 
drama.” The national passion for bull-fights, he tells us, remains 
unimpaired ; they are attended by all ranks, and by women as 
much as by men. ‘Toros! nos morimos por los toros! ‘The 
bulls !—we are dying for the bulls!” ‘This is a most brutalized 
appetite; but before we vent our righteous disgust let us look to 
the needful reform of our own stupid vulgarity. 

“ The Aviso al Publico (advertisement), announcing that the * Queen, 
our mistress, whom God preserve! has been graciously pleased to con- 
cede a bull-fight in the morning and evening, to the loyal inhabitants of 
the very noble and heroic city of Madrid, is a universal and infallible 
panacea for all the cares and chagrins to be found within the fourteen 
barrios of the capital, and more especially for those weighing upon the 
lower classes of the population. Work may be scarce, employment of 
every sort scantily remunerated, but the dollar for the bull-fight and 
accompanying expenses must be found, or borrowed, or earned, or 
stolen.”—~Vol. i. p. 305. 


This is the way in which they draw off the people’s attention 
from their own affairs, is it! ‘The ‘Tories have long since taken 
the hint, and sent forth the Duke of Wellington as a matador 
against John Bull; but it would not do. ‘The whole description 
of the sport in Spain is given in the author’s animated style: we 
can only extract his vivid picture of the great amphitheatre of 
Madrid crowded with “ twenty thousand spectators :””— 


“Tn the gaily-adorned boxes, galleries, and pit, are to be seen every 
gradation of toilet, from the rich aristocratic mantilla, or Gallic bonnet, 
of the ladies of rank,—whose enjoyment of the sport is betrayed by gen- 
tle undulation of their embroidered cambric handkerchiefs, in honour and 
encouragement of the bold preador, or cool matador,—to the black 
glossy hair of the young manola, a silver-gilt bodkin ornamenting her 
head, a well-formed bust carelessly concealed by a showy kerchief, 
the silk mantilla bound with black velvet, thrown backward as a scarf 
upon her shoulders and neck, encircled with a coral-bead-chain, and 
large gold ear-rings hanging to the shoulder,—posture erect, and arms 
a-kimbo. In her behold the admiration of ‘ manolos,’ the arbitress of 
the plaudits or hisses to be distributed to the performers below. 

“ Soldiers, citizens, and provincials, from all parts of Spain, fill the 
lower benches, and make up in noise what they want in elevation, The 
Church, also, sends its representatives. Many a full-fed dean and friar 
places himself in a corrida de toros—always, however, with proper pre- 
cautions, such as they are wont to use when enjoying, from the corner of 
their eye, the lavish display of female attractions in the seats beneath 


them.”—Vol. i, p. 311. 


We necessarily pass over the remainder of this description, 
and many more, all full of fine sketches and information. 
With a priesthood, and a race of grandees such as previously 
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described, each order monopolizing a vast proportion of the land, 
the dithculties of any government must be great enough. ‘The 
vices of the one existing at the period are very forcibly described, 
The ministry, who had acquired the name of the “six kings of 
Spain,” possessed irresponsible power; ‘ the roval mantle, like 
that of ilasiay, covering their multitude of sins;” their first idea 
when in power being to provide as well as possible for themselves 
and their families (not a very novel idea); their next, to reject all 
the plans, however good, of their predecessors, because, as they 
did not originate these plans, they would get no credit for them 
with the public. The shoals of placemen and pensioners prove 
their success in the first attempt, and the numbers of grand 
undertakings begun ana left unfinished, throughout the country, 
show the truth of the second assertion respecting them. — In short, 
our author hits, and would he could disable, several birds with 
one stone, 


* Place-hunting is carried on in this (?) country with an energy and 
perseverance nowhere else to be met with: if one man is turned out, 
another is ready immediately to step into his shoes, and they or he are 
so accommodating that the shoes always fit the man as if his measure had 
been taken for them. Afterwards he tries if he cannot shift them for a 
better pair, but im the sequel he also is tripped up by the heels: no_ fear 
of an interregnum or vacancy ; it is like the succession of the kings of 
France—le roi est mort! vive le roi! Youare out, 1 am in ;—it is just as it 
should be. Long live Pepa / let flies come now! Burst if you will, 
vou've had your turn, now it’s mine; St Martin's day comes round to 
every one ; my good friend, what’s to be done? Patience, and put up 
with it.’ —Vol. ii, p. 3b. 


This kind of language, says the author, is very explanatory of 
a Spanish view of men and things.’ The minister’s levee, 
crowded with expectant petitioners, is extremely well drawn: 
the conversation and anecdote introduced is excellent, and the 
same may be said of the * exeunt omnes.” 


* The crowd gradually diminishes; a few old hands, always endeavour- 
ing to remain the last, with a generous self-denial, engaging those behind 
to take precedence. Convinced by long experience that his excellency 
does not retain a syllable of all that is said to him by the multitude, they 
imagine that the last speakers have a better chance of his recollecting 
them. It is amusing to observe the various ingenious devices putt 
practice to secure this supposed advantage,—some pretending to have for- 
gotten or mislaid some important paper, for which they fumble every 
pocket; while others affect an absent fit, and keep looking fixedly out of 
the window until their turn passes. Rivals for the same, or similar ob- 
jects, insist on every body going in the same order they held in the file: 
perhaps the only instance where the first desire to be last, and the last are 
anxious to keep their station. The minister receives their memorials, 
puts them into his hat, or on the table against which he leans, and assures 
the claimants that they shall be looked to in due time and course. He 
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wees his last bore vanish with delight, rings the bell for the mayor, to 
whom he delivers all the trash he has gleaned, and shuts his door against 
all further intrusion, until another week brings him back an hour or two 
more upon his legs.” —Vol. ii, p. 76. 

The following extract is of general application. It embodies 
amain point in the history of social abuses ever since the many 
were governed by the few for the good of themselves. 

“To the numerous host who derive their living from the taxes and 
sinecures squeezed out of the hard earnings of the people, it is a matter 
of great indifference who reigns, or what is the form of government, so 
long as their salaries are paid. Once attempt to reduce them, and to 
suppress the useless places, —‘ aye, there’s the rub.’ This is the great 
rock on which a patriotic and pure executive is likely to split; and they 
can never hope to achieve a reform of this kind unless seconded by the 
firm determination and support of the sound fraction of the nation. That 
a strenuous effort must be made to shake off the reptiles that have been 
so long preying on the vitals of this unhappy country is certain ; what 
will be the result time only will shew. Whatever may be the fate of the 
experiment, the ministry that ventures upon it must be considered to 
have deserved well of their country. If it succeeds, Spain may once 
more be a nation, and resume her proper place among the powers of 
Europe; if it fails, her name will continue a bye-word for baseness and 
degradation.” —Vol. ii, p. 123. 

The cause of liberty in Spain has once more revived. ‘The 
contest there has now changed its character, and the interest with 
which it will be regarded is proportionally increased. ‘The struggle 
is no longer between a prince who avows despotism as the prime 
jewel of his crown, and a government which professes only a 
limited degree of respect for liberal principles, and troubles itself 
still less about the practice ; the question now at issue is, whether 
the will of the people or the ambition of Don Carlos shall be 
triumphant. 

The Queen’s body-guard at St Ildefonso, incited by the people 
of Spain, or by a knowledge of the popular feciing, have compelled 
the Queen to accept the constitution of 1812. ‘This manifestation 
of determined political energy proves that the principles of liberty 
once planted among them have taken deep root. ‘l'wice already 
has Spain attempted to burst her bonds, and as often bas she been 
thwarted, and her efforts crushed by royal perfidy and by foreign 
interference. T’rance was once more the point to be dreaded, but 
Louis Philippe seems at last to have thought that his subjects 
will not sanction such renewed betrayals of the popular cause, — 

The constitution of 1812 is certainly far from perfect, but it 
carries within itself the principle of progression, as it is founded 
on the basis of an extensive popular representation, and makes no 
provision for a second chamber. 

It may be expected that we should say something of the recent 
contest in which our countrymen have engaged, so many of whom 
have fallen, while so few will return with any other compen- 
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sation than their experience. That they have behaved gal. 
lantly, there is no doubt; that they have produced, directly of 
their own force, no important effects, or laid the ground-work of 
any permanent advantage, seems equally clear; but that they 
have, at the very least, deserved honourable treatment of the 
government whose cause they espoused, and the just fulfilment 
of its contract, does not admit of a single question. They will find 
no honour in the government.* ‘There is no money,” it will be 
said. Then, without alluding to the large promises painted forth 
in rich perspective, the Spanish government has played the part 
of a political swindler—obtaining men on false pretences—since 
it was bound in all honesty not to enter into engagements fora 
certain rate of pay without having funds for the purpose, and 
more particularly when this pay was absolutely needful to pro- 
cure the majority the necessaries of life. It was a pretty thing 
truly to see whole regiments with empty bellies, rags on their 
backs, no shoes, no money, but with money due to them, 
reproached for objecting to fight or suffer any more for their 
unreasonable debtor! All this was to have been foreseen. We 
did not wish to throw a damp on the cause, but we could not 
resist expressing our opinion in several popular publications, 
that those who volunteered in the service would save themselves 
much dissappointment by making up their minds to be as disin- 
terested as possible. ‘The patriot-services all bear a close resem- 
blance to each other in their organization and general conduct. 
‘Those individuals who have served in the Columbian, the Bra- 
zilian, the Venezuelan, or the Mexican services, all tell very 
much the same tale. ‘The majority of the volunteers are un- 
doubtedly mercenaries; but as they fulfil the terms of their 
contract, and are thus far men of integrity, they expect their 
employers should do the same. Among them there are a few 
men of honour and character, who give up a certain position in 
their own country, and a few younger volunteers, who are enthu- 
siastic in the cause. Except on compulsion, as in the instances 
of Lord Cochrane and Captain Napier—the threatened or actual 
sale of your own ship being the only means of obtaining prize- 
money for the ships taken, or fair settlement of pay from the 
government—the officers and men engaged in patriot services 
have scarcely ever met with any just remuneration. In the 
land-service the troops are much worse off, having no property 
as security in their own hands. ‘The government, having had 
its ends answered, generally gets rid of all the foreigners in a 
cavalier style, snapping its fingers, through the medium of some 
irresponsible officer, at all agreements. Sometimes they also mam- 
fest a misplaced feeling of the vindictive. ‘Thus: we may be sure 
in all these cases (and it is just the same in all regular services, 


* Unless through the “ honest face” of some Joan from England. 
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only there is not a similar opportunity of manifestation), that 
among the adventurers there will be some thorough-going rogues, 
who, having received the two or three months’ pay in advance, 
take the first opportunity of decamping without seeing a-shot 
fired, and before they even land in the country. The said 
governments are apt to visit this swindling trick upon the very 
men who go through the whole campaign, and stand by them to 
the last. Rogues find a booty in patriot services, and the patriot 
governments swindle the honest men to make up for the defi- 
ciency. This is just what the Mexicans did in 1825 and 1826. 
Through the intervention of foreigners, chiefly English, the 
Mexicans established their independence with the fall of the 
Castle of St Juan Ulloa, the last strong-hold of the Spaniards in 
that country. No sooner was this accomplished, than captains 
and colonels and generals, who had never even seen an army of 
one thousand men, and commodores and admirals who were 
literally only competent to manage a small boat, and for the 
most part had never once set foot upon the deck of a square- 
rigged ship, became numerous in the gold-laced streets of Vera 
Cruz. But towards the handful of the survivors who had actually 
effected the reduction of Ulloa, they manifested neither grati- 
tude nor common honesty. We are not ashamed to confess that 
we were personally engaged in this struggle, but we are ashamed 
of the Mexican government. The history of this expedition 
would, however, be found to bear a strong resemblance in prin- 
ciple, or the utter want of principle, to those of the others we 


have named, and to the treatment of the British Auxiliary Legion 
in Spain. mR. His HH: 
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Tne sacred silence of heaven's depth, far shown, 
Thro’ molten sun-set’s subjugated beams ; 

The waves that glisten where keen lights are thrown, 
And from the distance bear long spreading gleams ; 

Soft groves and wooodlands, where some lover lone, 
Or grey-hair'd prophet, may review his dreams ; 

These are thy pencil’s empire, and its sway 

Gives loveliness and peace, from dawn to sinking day. 
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Ou Nature! if thy breath awakes earth's flowers 
With many-tinted smiles and odours rare ; 

If thou with beauty deck’st the glades and bowers, 
Building brief temples in the clouded air ; 

Or shedding gleamy gold on antique towers, 
And edging bright the mountain's forehead bare 

Over Claude’s Tomb thy soul of beauty pour, 

Who fixed those visions pure, that man might love Ture more! 
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THE LETTERS OF RUNNYMEDE.* 


Our readers may perhaps require a reason of us for noticing a 
work which, having originally appeared in the columns of a 
Journal of unenviable notoriety, and being on some accounts not 
unworthy of its place there, may be thought little entitled to any 
further attention than that which it has already received. 

We have a reason which shall be stated presently; first pre- 
mising, that we do not review “ Runnymede” in the character 
which he assumes of the champion of ‘Toryism. ‘There is no in- 
tellectual identification between him and the party. No doubt 
the ‘Yories think it a fine thing to have such a fine writer in their 
interest ; they take his magniloquence for magnificent eloquence; 
they wonder at his parade of history, and repeat his repetitions 
of their catch-words; and they are in especial glee when he 
yrows scandalous. But as to his reasonings, theories, and specu- 
lations, they accord with them in the same spirit, and with similar 
comprehension, as the Bristol trader who appropriated the splen- 
did speech of his colleague on the hustings by merely adding, ‘I 
say ditto to Mr Burke.” = And they will say ditto to any specu- 
lations that tend to help their party to place, and its retainers to 
pickings. ‘This hope lights them on a little way into the book ; 
but it is a delusive meteor; and were the truth told, they would 
confess that their intellects soon were sorely swamped in the 
marshes of Runnymede. 

Nor do we notice this work on account of the truthfulness of 
the writer’s spirit, or the goodness of his feelings: qualities which 
are sometimes conjoined with theories almost as wild, and argu- 
ments almost as fallacious, as his own, but which always com- 
mand respect. lor the very reverse of these qualities we need 
not look beyond the dedication to Sir Robert Peel. The writer 
there asserts that, of the measures of reform projected by Mins- 
ters at the commencement of the session, not one has been 
carried.” A back date to the dedication will not help him out of 
this glaring falsehood. ‘The connection fixes the meaning to all 
assertion that they were lost. Now, foremost amongst these 
measures were the English Church Bill, the Dissenting Marriage 
Bill, the Registration Bill, and the ‘Tithe Commutation Bill. 
We speak not of the worth of all these measures ; the first seems 
to us a very bad one; but these are four of the promised reforms, 
and all of them are carried. With like contempt of truth he 
says, “the Dissenting organs denounce even the projected alle- 
viation” of their grievances “as a miserable insult.” The Dis- 
senters certainly are not satisfied that their other claims sho 


* Svo. Macrone. 1836, 
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be postponed, but nothing have they denounced “as a miserable 
insult” in the Marriage and Registration Bills, unless it be the 
clauses that were amended or added by the ‘Tory peers. 

As a further instance of what, in any man conversant with the 
topics of which this writer treats, we know not how to characte- 
rize except as wilful falsification, take the following sentence :— 

“Even the Stamp Act, through the medium of which the Whigs, as 
usual, have levelled a blow at the liberty of the press, has not passed yet, 
and in its present inquisitorial form can never become a law.” 

Now the Stamp Act has passed; and inquisitorial enough many 
of its enactments assuredly are. But be it remembered that those 
inquisitorial enactments have passed by means of the ‘Tories in 
both Houses; that, but for the ‘Tories, they would have been 
thrown out in the Commons; and that, in their worst features, 
they are not new enactments, but simply the embodiment of ex- 
isting laws which were fixed on us by ‘Tory tyranny. So much 
for the honesty of this representation. 

We know the term “ inquisitorial”’ has been rather wrong- 
headedly applied to the clause, expunged by the Lords, for regis- 
tering at the Stamp Office the partners in a newspaper. But 
that clause, whether good or bad, did not give its “ form’’ to the 
Bill; it was an addition forced upon Ministers ; it only put news- 
paper proprietors on a level with many other trading partnerships 
whose names there is much less reason for rendering ascertain- 
able; and for that to be singled out as exclusively * inquisitorial,” 
and a “ blow at the liberty of the press” by the advocates and re- 
enacters of the Code Castlereagh, implies no common hardihood. 

Referring to the Imprisonment for Debt Bill, and the discus- 
sions on the Pension List, and on Military Punishments, the 
writer thus continues his exultation over bafled Whiggism :— 

“ What then, I repeat, have they done * They promised to break 
open the prisons like Jack Cade ; but as yet the grates are barred ; the 
pensions are still paid; and the soldiers are still flogged.” 





We cannot stay to comment on the imputation to Ministers, as 
measures which they promised, of motions which were made in 
opposition to them, and were overpowered by their hostility. This 
was notoriously the case with the Pension List, and the Abolition 
of Flog ing in the Army. In the language just quoted, the 
fibohood is a trife in comparison with the utter heartlessness. 
We forget Whiggism and ‘Toryism in the outrage upon our com- 
mon humanity. ile rejoices that the cruel system which exposes 
the merely unfortunate to an useless incarceration, has not been 
mitigated by a measure, of which the only inconvenience to any 
class was, that it somewhat trenched upon the impunity of privi- 


leged dishonesty, and made it more difficult for tradesmen to be 
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real objection to the Imprisonment for Debt Bill. It established 
the liability of landed property. It laid all kinds of property 
open to the claims of the just creditor; and having done so, it 
forbade the vindictive retention of the debtor’s person in prison. 
And this law against propertied rascality on the one hand, and 
against useless savage revenge on the other; this measure of jus- 
tice and humanity, presents as hateful a spectacle to the Tory ad- 
vocate as Jack Cade freeing the felons. ‘That such a Bill should 
have been thrown out by the Lords, is scarcely more lamentable 
than that such a writer should glory in its rejection. 

Most ungrateful is his triumph over the Whigs on the topics 
of pensions and military flogging. They have, unfortunately for 
their own characters, secured to his party for the present all the 
satisfaction which they can reap from either. They shall still 
hear the ‘ music of the chink,” even though it be the wages of 
prostitution, political, literary, or personal; and may still regale 
themselves by beating time to the strokes of the cat upon the 
soldier’s bare and bleeding back. It has not been told out before 
how much these sounds administer of glee and gladsomeness. 
‘The blind joy which forgets their obligation to Whig help in its 
overflowing gratulation, shews how dearly both are prized. We 
come here to the heart, or rather to the core, of Toryism. To 
prey in idleness upon the hard-earned means of the industrious ; 
and to keep down, not only parliamentary inquiry by votes, but 
popular feeling by a hireling soldiery, whom the lash has suffi- 
ciently brutalized for that purpose, are its cherished aims—its 
hearttelt purposes. It feared that a Whig Ministry would be too 
honest, or too popularity-seeking, to allow of either; and finding 
that they are safe, throws up its cap, and hurras over the very 
allies that won its infamous battle.‘ ‘The pensions are still paid ; 
and the soldiers are still flogged!’ No matter for friend or foe ; 
no matter for suffering and oppression; crush the heart’s blood 
out of the overtaxed labourer, and flog the soldier into a hardened 
villain, who will murder at command; the peril is passed ; whip 
in hand and money in purse, we defy the world; the pensions 
are still paid; and the soldiers are still flogged.” 

And if common rumour or internal en, awl is to be trusted, 
this is the author of * Vivian Grey,” of * Contarini Flemin ” and 
of the ‘ Revolutionary Epic!’ Even if they are not to a cre- 
dited, it is still the language of “a man as good as he ;” of a man 
of noble capabilities, and formed by nature for high purposes. 
this the volume affords abundant proof. And this is our reason 
for bringing it before our readers; this is the fact on which we 
desire to fix their attention; and having done so, our main pur- 
pose is answered, 

Of all the evil workings of the system by which the nation hasso 
long been governed, and from which it is now only, like the lion 
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in Milton’s Creation, * pawing to get free,” one of the worst has 
been that, while every attempt was made to cherish and act upon 
the ignorance of the great mass, many of the superior minds which 
nature will produce, and which should enlighten and elevate the 
rest, have been subjected to an appropriate process of corruption, 
and rendered agents of yet worse degradation. In spirit-stirring 
times, such minds are naturally turned towards polities; the aris- 
tocracy has ever courted young men of talent for its tools; and, 
once enlisted, there is no conceivable baseness to which it has not 
bowed them. Unhappy Burke! how dearly he paid for his 
paltry seeretaryship and paltrier pension. ‘The Crokers and 
Lyndhursts suffer less, because the coarser metal of their natures 
is, from its very coarseness and natural baseness, less capable of 
debasement by pollution. Runnymede perceives the kind of 
process to which we refer. When he says * there is a sublime 
sentiment in genius, even when uncontrolled by principles, that 
would make it recoil with nausea from what this man has to un- 
dergo,” he speaks a language which, if it come not now from his 
heart, may perhaps be the reminiscence of a prophetic feeling in 
the days when he was not yet in the trammels of faction. Can- 
ning was the most illustrious of these victims, because the power 
of self-redemption in him was unextinguished. Happy, could his 
life have been cut down to his first and last days, and all the 
dreary interval be annihilated. Formed to be the generous leader 
of a generous people; so fervent and yet so playful: so magnifi- 
cent in conception and so brilliant in expression ; to what dirty 
jobs, and nophistital pleadings, and most ungracious deeds, was 
he not reduced. And when he dared rebel, how envenomed was 
oligarchical vengeance. Runnymede has read the lesson. He 
has learned humility. The ambition of Mr Canning deprived 
him of the ablest of his colleagues.” (p. 101). Ambition, indeed! 
Is it thus that a man of talent records the assassination of a man 
of genius by the low pride of aristocracy that could not brook his 
superiority ? Canning knew his own proper position; and to 
prevent mistakes, Runnymede gives a pledge beforehand to the 
mindless masters of the faction, that he knows his own position 
also, Te has no forbidden aspirations. 

lor intellect to serve the cause of Toryism, it must needs lend 
itself to the distortion of historical facts, and the subversion of 
political principles. Numerous specimens of both may be found 
in this volume. But there are two false “crore Se which most 
entirely pervade it, and on which we shall briefly comment. — 

The first is, that the spirit of Whiggism is essentially oligar- 
chical, and that of Toryism aristocratical. The truth is exaetly 
the reverse. It is Toryism that only exists as an oligarchy ; 
Whiggism is entirely aristocratical. The Tory peerage is yet 


in its nonage. Pitt was its great creator. He could no more 
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form an aristocracy than he could build an ancient castle. Of 
some successful soldiers and sailors, and of a host of party law- 
yers, lucky contractors, boroughmongers, and the like, he formed, 
not a venerable senate, but a privileged legislative club. And as 
is the head, such is the body. Why all this struggle on behalf 
of the old corporations? ‘They were not the nests of aristocracy, 
but the nurseries of corruption. ‘Toryism abhors majorities 
wherever the people are concerned. It abhors them because they 
are destructive of oligarchical power and profit. Public Trusts 
and Corporation Funds are the pabulum of the party. It has 
fattened on them, and fights for them to the death. ‘To retain 
this power of the purse in the hands of a minority, and that 
minority with no other claim than possession, is the avowed ob- 
ject of the great stand made last session by the ‘Tory peers. And 
what now saves the Lords from such a storm as would pelt them 
into submission? ‘The tenderness of the Whigs for every form 
of aristocracy. ‘They “stand by their order,” even though the 
influx of new men has vitiated its character. They are aristo- 
eratical to the blindest superstition. Why did they pass the Sep- 
tennial Act, and why do they now refuse its repeal? In both 
cases, from the fear of democracy. In their appointments, con- 
tinually do they sacrifice the interests of their party to their re- 
spect for station. Look at the state in which they allow the Lord 
Lieutenancies of Counties to remain! Were Toryism so ham- 
pered, it would soon show that it prized a new partizan above an 
old nobleman. ‘The Whigs attempted to restrict the suffrage to 
property. The ‘Tories claim it for paupers in order to bribe 
them. Wherever the two principles part, the Whigs adhere to 
the aristocratical, the ‘Tories to the oligarehical. ‘The author 
does not remark how frequently they coincide. In the pursuit of 
a misty theory he overlooks a substantial affinity. Aristocracy 
ever tends to oligarchy; and continued oligarchy grows into 
aristocracy. 

Whether his laudations of Toryism rest on the one character 
or the other, makes little difference to us. The evil of oligarehi- 
eal ascendancy is the most debasing and irritating ; that of aris- 
tocratical domination the most wide-spreading and enduring. 
Nor, should we convince the author of his mistake, will it be at 
all dificult for his ingenuity to make out as plausible a case for 
the one as he has done for the other. ‘The idolater of aristo- 
cracy is prepared to shine as the eulogist of oligarchy. 

In fact he is so already, at whatever expense of consistency. 
Forgetting the basis of his whole argument, he breaks out into 
the praise of minorities as the depositaries of power. “I deny 
that a people can govern itself. Self-government is a contradic- 
tion in terms. Whatever form a government may asssume, 
power must be exercised by a minority of numbers.” (p- 208.) 
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Nay, led on unwittingly by the mention of the ancient republics, 
he tells us in a breath, that “they were as aristocratical commu- 
nities as any that flourished in the middle ages. ‘The Demos of 
Athens was an oligarchy living upon slaves.” ‘The truth slips 
out. ‘The identification is confessed. The nominal objects of 
the most glowing praise and of the fiercest vituperation are 
blended together, in a confusion which never happened to the 
expression of real feeling. 

Ve alluded to a second assumption which pervades this pub- 
lication. It is, that ** The House of Commons is not the House 
of the People; that it never was intended to be the House of the 
people, and that, if it ke admitted to be so by courtesy, or become 
so in fact, it is all over with the English Constitution.” (p. 207.) 
Whose house, then, is it?—if we may be permitted to ask such a 
question, without being deemed too inquisitive into private con- 
cerns? The author condescends to inform us that the ‘‘ Com- 
mons ” are not the commonalty, the people, or the nation, but a 
“privileged order,” as much so as the Lords, only rather more 
numerous, and so they meet by their representatives. And to 
these “two orders” the English Constitution ‘has confided 
the Legislature of the realm.” It was very kind, no doubt, 
of the English Constitution to make this provision for us. 
It has “done good by stealth” for many an age; and will per- 
haps “blush to find it fame” in the pages of ‘ Runnymede.” 
Tlow well the seeret has been kept ! The author assures us that 
his Majesty’s present ministers are in ignorance of the fact: and 
we believe him. Nor did the Torics know till he told them. 
Moreover, now that he has told them, and demonstrated the con- 
sututional right of the minority to rule and tax the majority, he 
lets out that they do not exactly know what to make of it.“ There 
are well-disposed persons that tremble at this reasoning.” * Be- 
lieve and tremble,’ we presume, like certain ‘Vories of old. 
lormer Whigs, former ‘Vories, former Legislatures, and all pre- 
vious writers on the Constitution, lived and died in blank ignorance 
of this grand revelation. ‘The irregularities of the system were 
always valliated by some talk about ‘virtual representation,” or 
iT ° ° op ene . 

identity of interésts,” or * trusteeship and responsibility of 
the electors ;” pleas all founded upon the heresy which Runny- 
mede has arisen to explode. Holding, ourselves, with royal Ed- 
ward and his annual Parliaments, that “ laws which bind all should 
be assented to by all,” we ask, in our author’s words,—‘‘ some 
300,000 individuals sent up, at the last general election, their 
representatives to Westminster; well, are these 300,000 persons 
the people of England?” And with him we answer, No. For 
ourselves we add, except by a legal fiction: which legal fiction is 
a constitutional principle that has made some advances towards 

ecoming a literal fact, and will in time complete the transforma- 
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tion. When it shall become so, it will be “all over” with olj- 
garchy and aristocracy, 

Our references have chiefly been to the Essays on “ the Spirit 

of Whiggism,” which conclude the volume. They are less 
known, we believe, than the * Letters,” which occupy the largest 
portion of it. In these letters there is little of either theoretical 
or practical politics ; no national question is argumentativ ely dis- 
cussed; but individuals are cleverly abused, ina smart and pointed 
style, and there are occasional passages of considerable power, 
The description to which O’Connell’s name is prefixed, is the 
most concentrated specimen of virulence we ever remember to 
have met with. And surely the author goes too far in denying 
him any “learning,” and more than a ‘little reading.” ‘The 
man who discov ered the name of the thief that reviled C hrist on 
the cross, must have some claim to erudition. 

Vrom the motto on his title page, it might have been supposed 
that ** Runnymede” was very indifferent to detection, and only 
adopted his pseudonym for the sake of convenience in controver- 
sial warfare :— 

* Neither for shame nor fear this mask he wore, 

That, like a vizor in a battle-field, 

But shrouds a manly and a daring brow.” 
His letter to Lord Stanley conveys a different i impression. He 
there says that his name, “in spite of the audacious licence of 
frantic conjecture, has never yet been even intimated, can never 
be discovered, and will never be revealed.” We shall not be 
sorry if this purpose be kept. We affect not to have discovered 
his secret, nor desire to pry under his vizor. It is no “ frantic 
conjecture,” but a sober inference, that he possesses powers 
whose right direction may confer fame on himself and benefit on 
his country ; and we wish he may seek them in his own person, 
with abundant success, leav ing to less-gifted but more congenial 
minds the hopeless advocacy of a doomed Faction. 


F. 





LIFE’S PILGRIMAGE, 
BY ROBERT NICOLL. 


Infant! I envy thee 
Thy seraph smile—thy soul, without a stain, 
Ange ls around thee hover in thy glee 

A look of love to gain ! 


Thy paradise is made 
Upon thy mother’s bosom, and her voice 
Is music rich as that by spirits shed 
When blessed things rejoice ! 











Life's Pilgrimage. 


Bright are the opening flowers— 
Aye, bright as thee, sweet babe, and innocent, 


They bud and taal ; and straight their infant hours, 


Like thine, are done and spent ! 


Boy ! infancy is o'er !— 

Go with thy playmates to the grassy lea, 

Let thy bright eye with yon far laverock soar, 
And blithe and happy be! 


Go, crow thy cuckoo notes 
Till all the greenwood alleys loud are ringing— 
Go, listen to the thousand tuneful throats 
That ‘mong the leaves are singing! 


I would not sadden thee, 
Nor wash the rose upon thy cheek with tears : 


Go, while thine eye is bright—unbent thy knee— 


Forget all cares and fears! 





Youth! is thy boyhood gone ¢ 
The fever hour of life at le ngth has come, 
And passion sits in reason’s golden throne, 
While sorrow’'s voice is dumb! 


Be glad! it is thy hour 
Of love ungrudging—faith without reserve— 
And, from the Right, ill hath not yet the power 
To make thy footsteps swerve ! 


Now is thy time to know 
How much of trusting goodness lives on earth, 
And rich in pure sincerity to go 

Rejoicing in thy birth ! 


Youth’s sunshine unto thee— 
Love first and dearest—has unveiled her face, 
And thou hast sat beneath the trysting tree 
In love’s first fond embrace ! 


enjoy thy happy dream, 

For life hath not another suc h to give ; 

The stream is flowing—love’s enchanted stream : 
Live, happy dreamer, live ! 


Though sorrow dwelleth here, 

And falsehood and impurity and sin, 

The light of love, the gloom of earth to cheer, 
Comes sweetly, sweetly in ! 


’Tis o'er !—-thou art a man— 
The struggle and the tempest both begin 
Where he who faints must fail—he fight who can, 


A victory to win! 
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Say, toilest thou for gold ? 
Will all that earth can give of drossy hues 
Compensate for that land of love foretold, 
Which Mammon makes thee lose ? 


Or waitest thou for power ?— 
A proud ambition, trifler, doth thee raise ! 
To be the gilded bauble of the hour 

That fools may wond’ring gaze ! 


But wouldest thou be a Man— 

A lofty, noble, uncorrupted thing, 

Beneath whose eye the false might tremble wan, 
The good with gladness sing ? 


Go, cleanse thy heart, and fill 
Thy soul with love and goodness ; let it be 
Like yonder lake, so holy, calm, and still, 
And full of purity ! 


This is thy task on earth— 
This is thy eager manhood’s proudest goal ;— 
To cast all meanness and world-worship forth— 
And thus exalt the soul! 


"Tis manhood makes the man 
A high-souled freeman or a fettered slave, 
The Mind a temple fit for God to span, 
Or a dark dungeon grave ! 


God doth not man despise, 
He gives him soul—mind—heart—that living flame ; 
Nurse it, and upwards let it brightly rise 
To Heaven, from whence it came! 


Go hence, go hence, and make 
Thy spirit pure as morning light and free ! 
The Pilgrim shrine is won, and I awake— 
Come to the woods with me ! 





REASON IN DUELLING. 
(After the elementary manner of the Old Italian Novelists.) 


A country banker, whose property depended chiefly on his 
own exertions, had a violent dispute on politics with a certain 
captain of fifteen hundreda year, who belonged to the handsomest 
phaeton and r that had’ ever been seen in the place. T he 
captain argued in a rude knock-you-down style, and displayed 
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his ignorance to the highest advantage. The banker kept his 
temper for a long while, till the manner of the other beeame so 
insolent and over-bearing, and his arguments so consequentially 
inconsequential, that the banker could stand it no longer, and 
called him a bullet-headed fool. The captain, heing much the 
stronger man, was about to use personal violence, but those who 
were present interfered, from a general feeling that the epithet 
exactly illustrated the fact. 

Next morning the banker received a challenge, written in a 
lightning-like hand, upon thunder-coloured paper, and sealed 
with red and black wax. It was far from being legible, but as it 
smelt strong of powder there was no misunderstanding it. So 
the banker buttoned up his coat, and went straightway to the 
captain. 

“ Sir,” said he, “Tam not at all ashamed to confess myself 
wrong in using the expression which has given you offence, and 
Iam come to apologize for it.”—* You must meet me all the 
same, sir,” replied the captain: “had I knocked you down at 
the moment, an apology might now have been accepted ; but as | 
was prevented, it comes too late. Name your time and place, 
and go home and settle your affairs.” 

The banker considered awhile. ‘ Very well, sir: if it must 
be so, meet me to-morrow at two o’clock, in the large field north 
of the town, with one friend and two pistols ?”?—“ Enough, sir!” 
said the captain, and they parted. 

The parties met as agreed. The captain was accompanied 
by the senior major of the regiment—a man old enough to have 
known better—and the banker by a gentleman attired in rusty 
black, of the equi-vocal profession, who on this occasion was his 
second. As they approached, the major suddenly stepped 
before his principal and addressed the banker’s second in a hasty, 
though very gentlemanly tone; “ Sir,” said hie, “what can be 
the meaning of this? It was perfectly understood between the 
parties that pistols were to be the weapons employed upon. this 
occasion, and you have brought a blunderbuss under your 
arm !”—*¢ | beg your pardon, major,” rejoined the other, draw- 
ing it forth, “it is a telescope.” 

rhe major was ready to laugh at his mistake, but suddenly 
checked himself: ‘I sincerely trust, sir, that this is not meant 
as an insult: explain yourself in few words.”” I lereat the 
banker stepped forward—informed the major of his previous and 
present ma) Saat to apologize, and assured him and his principal 
that no sort of offence was intended, and that he was anxious 
to explain. ‘The apology was declined, and the explanation 


demanded. 
“In the first 
you, captain, will 





lace,” said the banker, “ I earnestly beg that 
condescend to look through this telescope / 
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¢ T, sir!” ejaculated the captain.— Gracious devils !” exclaim. 
ing the major, adjusting his sword-knot, “ what informality !” 

“ Tt is most serious and important to the question,” interrupted 
the banker’s second. * I request then,” said the banker, “ that 
you, major, will so far oblige me,—lI assure you that I cannot 
give the captain the satisfaction he te unless this be 
complied with, and I put it to your feelings, as a gentleman and 
officer, if there is any offence in the request.” 

* Nay, sir,” said the major, with an air of courteous remon- 
strance, “I do not, at present, discover any distinct offence—but 
what a breach of all customary forms !”—“ Here, sir—only an 
instant—there—in that direction!”— Where?” said the major, 
and carelessly, applied his eye to the telescope. 

“ Kgad!” said he, “I see a very fine woman, walking about 
a grass-plot at the back of a house, with a little trot of a child in 
one hand, and two others pranking round her: but what is this 
to the purpose, for God’s sake !”—* Everything,” responded the 
banker, with a serious and severe face. “ ‘That lady is my wife— 
those children are mine and her’s—and we are all mutually 
attached.”"—* But what is this to me?” said the captain, extendin 
both hands, like a free man.—* You should have thought of Ai 
this before :” said the major rather gravely, for he himself was a 
family man. 

‘| know it is nothing to you, sir,” said the banker, addressing 
the captain, “as you have no wife or children—I believe I am 
correct in saying that you have no wife or children? Now then, 
[ ask, do we meet upon equal terms?” 

* Why, no—certainly not,” interrupted the major; “ but 
you see, sir, the reflection comes too late—the informality of this 
discussion—here, upon the very ground,—is really quite— 
quite’—and he took a large many-sniffing pinch of snuff to fill 
up the simile. 

“I warned you, sir, to settle all your affairs!” exclaimed the 
captain reproachfully, and with all the rapidity of a sudden 
bright thought.—* ‘True,” answered the banker, “but I could 
not settle my wife and children—I have settled everything else !’” 
His second now ventured to observe, that as the major 
admitted the terms upon which the opponent parties met were 
very unequal, and as the captain had declared his 4 egonen 
wife and children to be “ nothing to him,” he, the second, begged 
to state his opinion, that the terms should be made equal, or as 
near as possible, before the commencement of actual hostilities; 
and this could be effected in no other way than by placing, his 
friend’s wife and children in such a position as to be ‘something 
to the captain ? 

ly \ grant,” said the major, “ there’s reason, and all that sort of 
thing, in what you say.”—‘ There is also justice and honour i 
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it, major:” interrupted the banker.—* ‘True, sir, true; but how in 
the name of Jove Is it to be effected?” 

“ Nothing easier,” exclaimed the little gentleman in rusty 
black; *‘your friend the captain has an independent income of fif- 
teen hundred per annum, and no family; my friend here has pro- 
perty, to be sure, but his income depends mainly upon his own 
exertions, and he has a wife and three children. Now, if the 
captain should shoot him, he ought to make over five hundred 
a-year to his family, and thus the parties would be upon equal 
terms.” 

* Putting affection out of the question ;” added the banker. 

The major looked surprised and puzzled ; the captain a// asto- 
nishment ! 

“It would only be putting down your phacton?” rejoined the 
banker’s second calmly. 

“QOhsir! ah! yes, indeed!” ejaculated the captain, reddening 
up to the ears. 

* But supposing I acceded to this most irregular proceeding,” 
said the major, ‘ there is no time for it now, as I cannot with- 
draw my principal from the field without an exchange of shots.” 

That need not be,” observed the banker calmly; ‘ this gen- 
tleman is my attorney.” Whereat, quick to the word, the said 
personage whipped out a parchment, ready filled up, and wanting 
nothing but the signatures. 

The captain and the major exchanged looks of perplexed rage. 
“ The absurdity of this proceeding!” exclaimed the captain— 
“put down my phaeton indeed—a pretty joke !”—* An attor- 
ney acting professionally instead of backing his man!’ muttered 
the major, and they both walked to and fro in high mood, adjust- 
ing their collars and things. 

“Major,” said the attorney with sarcastic composure, ‘ my 
client is a good client; he must not be lost so easily. I would 
far rather see both of you shot while acting professionally.” 

At this the major paused, excessively irritated, fixing his eye 
the attorney; and if he had been a man of any “ mark or 
likelihood,” that is to say, if he had possessed a fine portly body, 
a handsome black coat, an imposing air, and a strong voice, the 
major would certainly have called him out that instant. 

“ Permit me to ask you, major,” said our country banker, 
“ whether I may not justly consider it as something more than a 
merely ‘ absurd proceeding,’ and a ‘pretty joke,’ to be put down, 
and leave my wife and children to penury? Give me leave 
to add, that 1 am perfectly aware the captain is a rare shot, and 
has snuffed many a candle without putting it out,—which latter 
circumstance might not be suitable to my case. In what 1 ask 
there is nothing unjust; but everything that is equal and fair, as 
far as worldly matters are concerned. Nay, I have still the worst 
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of it, inasmuch as my life may be said to be pitted against a 
phaeton and pair! Again, ep if I should be killed, my 
wife and children will absolutely need the money ; but if I kill 
the captain, his property is absolutely of no sort of use to him, after 
his funeral expenses are paid! Nor is the proposition without pre- 
cedent—many a noble precedent, I am happy to say, for the credit 
of human nature. Upon these occasions, some men of refined 
honour and high courage have thought they could never do 
enough. When Best shot Lord Camelford, his lordship, on his 
death-bed, left his antagonist, who was in so-so circumstances, a 
handsome income, rejoicing, no doubt, that he lived long enough 
to do such an act of magnanimity and finished honor. I never 
fired at man or mark in my life. I am sure to be shot.” 


* Oh, but!—yes, but !—you, sir—I, sir,” ejaculated the cap- 
tain.—* Really, captain,” said the major, biting his lips, * I begin 
to think, that as men of finished honor, we must accede to the 
proposal.” 


The banker now flatly refused to fight on any other terms, 
putting it directly to the major as the most refined point of duel- 
bee honor that could be manifested on the occasion, till the two 
officers, though excessively provoked and annoyed, could no longer 
refuse their consent. The parchment was handed to them by the 
attorney, who saw it properly signed, and the principals took their 
stand at fifteen paces distance. — 

The banker had the first fire. Not wishing to be banished his 
country, or get into prison, or any other scrape about so foolish a 
business, we may be sure he took care to aim at no other object, 
and away flew his ball, like a humming-bird, over the fields. 


“ Now!” ejaculated the major, in a quick undertone—his face 
reddening, his lips protruding with excitement, his eyebrows 
drawn close down, and his eye glistening and growing small 
and narrow, with the sense of a keen aim,—‘* Now, you've got 
him!” 

“ Got him!” stammered the captain—his face turning blue, his 
mouth opening, his jaw falling, his eyebrows uplifted, and his 
eyes becoming large, round, and vacant, with the full sense of a 
fearful dilemma—** Got him—hit him! put down my pha- - pay 
five hundred a-year for being called a bullet-headed fool, and so 
prove it! Will you pay the money if I hit him?” 

Of course the captain missed his opponent, though, by the bye, 
he was deuced near killing the lawyer, who had forgotten to have 
a similar agreement for himself in case of accidents. : 





The Water Lily. 


THE WATER LILY. 


A torus Lily laid upon the waters, 
On the clear shadow that the white leaves shed 
Beneath its floating—a shadow like de ‘ep love's, 
That darkeneth the eye e’en with the soft retlex 
Of the full flower upon life’s ocean tide. 
And that fair flower was gathered to my grief, 
For it had grown a thing breathing glad days, 
Which it was poetry to gaze upon, 
In the pure beauty claiming kindred 
With sweetest thoughts of our humanity, 
Opening with morning till its crowned heart 
Lay visible ;—even as one blessed day 


The hearts of them that love shall be more known, 


And their exceeding beauty dwell unhurt 
Of ignorance and scorn, on Heaven's earth, 
Like this pure Lily in the morning hours. 
At even hour it closed, all folded i in, 
Like a pale lady in her robes to rest ; 
And they that gather'd it gave it to me. 
So in a white sea-shell I bathed its leaves, 
Loving it pityingly. Once more it closed 
On the dim twilight’ s coming, and I thought 
I ne'er should see its gloried heart again. 
"Twas very mournful to me—a real sadness— 
A strange grief—as I felt all unforgiven 
Of the sweet spirits of those so fair flowers, 
For that enclosing death. 
But ‘twas not dead; 
For it died not so gently—and I saw 
The bright heart that the dying leaves laid bare, 
Turn dark and dead and desolate | O then, 
Again, I turned me to that human heart, 
Which is the fountain spring of all my song, 
And wept for all the sorrow there hath been. 
O ‘tis the heart- death which is terrible, 
The change come o'er the spirit that was bright! 
When sweet things die most lovely, ‘tis not sad 
With sorrow that approac theth this chill grief. 
While love doth keep its golden heart, what is't 
That men with their wild words send it to rest, 
Beneath the foldings of the leaves of death, 
Till sweeter mornings rise up o’er the sea ? 
But ye that tear the flowers from the heart, 
And hold them in your bondage, look ye here, 
And pray and weep with agony—if so 
Ye may become as children at the last, 
Worthy to smile upon sweet things again. 


PAULINE. 





















































The Rationale of Religious Enquiry. 


THE RATIONALE OF RELIGIOUS ENQUIRY. 


Or the Question stated of Reason, the Bible and the Church. By 
James Martineau. Whittaker. 1835, 


Tne object of this work, in reference to theology, is similar to 
that, with relation to ethical science, contemplated by Dr 
Hampden in his admirable ¢ Lectures introductory to the study of 
Moral Philosophy.’ In both cases the student is directed, not 
to a system, but to the best mode of forming his own conclusions, 
and arriving satisfactorily at principles. And the two works 
have other qualities in common. Both are remarkable for clear- 
ness of expression, elegance of composition, evident fullness of 
information in connexion with the subject (although neither of 
the authors burdens his book with quotations or appeals to 
authority); and a happy ingenuity of thought. Mr Martineau 
has one advantage, in a frequent richness of poetical and picto- 
rial deseription, which those who only read extracts from his 
work may suspect to be inappropriate, but which, in the perusal 
of the volume itself, will be found to contribute materially to its 
luminousness and its logic, as well as to its beauty. In Dr 
Hampden we cannot regard the absence of this quality as a 
fault; but in Mr Martineau we must feel it to be an excellence. 
We should observe also that the lectures of the former were 
delivered to University students; those of the latter to a 
popular auditory. 

The introduction of Mr Martineau’s first lecture is one of 
several passages, which the foregoing remarks must bring to the 
recollection of those who are already acquainted with the work. 
We give it at length, because it is not only very beautiful in 
itself, but so constructed as vividly to present the great question 
to be discussed. 

“ Near the eastern margin of the gigantic empire of Rome lay a 
small strip of coast, which had been added to its dominion by Pompey 
the Great. ‘The accession had excited little notice, eclipsed and for- 
rotten amid the crowd of greater acquisitions, and in itself too insignl- 
ficant to excite even the ready vanity of conquest. ‘The district had 
nothing in it to draw towards it the attention of a people dazzled by 
the magnitude and splendour of their own power. Remote from the 
existing centres of opulent and cultivated society, with a language unknown 
to educated men, destitute of any literature to excite curiosity, oF 
specimens of art to awaken wonder, it would have lain in exile from the 
great human community, had not the circulation of commerce embraced 
it, and self-interest secured for it a surly and contemptuous regard. It 
lay between the fallen kingdoms of Egypt and Assyria, but derived no 
distinction from its position ; it seemed covered with the dust, without 
sharing the glories of their ruined magnificence. Its inhabitants were the 
most unpopular of nations ;—a people out of date, relics of a ruder period of 
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the world,—having the prejudices of age without its wisdom, and the 
superstitions of the east without its loftiness—they had long been deserted 
by the tide of civilization now flowing on other shores, and were left without 
the refreshment of a sympathy. And as hatred stimulates ferocity, and 
contempt invites men to be mean, they retreated into the seclusion of all 
unsocial passions. They detested, they despised, they suspected, they 
writhed under authority, they professed submission only to obtain 
revenge: they had no heritage in the present: content with nothing 
which it brought, they had no gratitude to express: their affections were 
for the past and the future: and their worship was one of memory and 
of hope, not of love. Fair and fertile as were the fields of Palestine, it 
was held to be the blot of the nations, the scowl of the world. 

“In ahamlet of this country, sequestered among the hills which enclose 
the Galilean lake, a peasant, eighteen centuries ago, began to fill up the 
intervals of worldly occupation with works of mercy and efforts of public 
instruction. Neglected by his own villagers of Nazareth, he took up his 
residence in the neighbouring town of Capernaum: and there, escaped from 
the prejudices of his first home, and left tothe influence of his own character, 
he found friends, hearers, followers. Ile mixed in their societies, he wor- 
shipped in their synagogues, he visited their homes, he grew familiar 
with their neighbourhood, he taught on the hill side, he watched their 
trathe on the beach, and joined in their excursions on the lake. He 
clothed himself in their affections, and they admitted him to their sorrows, 
and his presence consecrated their joys. Their Hebrew feelings became 
human when he was near; and their rude nationality of worship rose 
towards the filial devotion of a rational and responsible mind. Nor was 
it altogether a familiar and equal, though a profoundly coufiding sym- 
pathy which he awakened. For power more than human followed his 
steps; and in many a house there dwelt living memorials of his miracles ; 
and among his most grateful disciples there were those who remembered 
the bitterness of the leper’s exile, or shuddered at the yet unforgotten 
horrors of madness. That the awe of Deity which was kindled by his 
acts, and the love of goodness which was excited by his life, might not 
be confined to one spot of his country, twelve associates were first drawn 
closely around him to observe and learn, and then dispersed to repeat 
his miracles, report, andteach. They were with him when the recurring 
festivals summoned him, in common with his fellow-citizens,.to leave 
awhile Capernaum for Jerusalem. They beheld how his dignity rose 
when his sphere of action was thus enlarged, and the interest of his 
position deepened; when the rustic audience was replaced by the crowd 
of the metropolis, and village cavillers gave way to priests and rulers, 
and the handful of neighbours in the provincial synagogue was exchanged 
for the strange and gaudy multitudes that thronged the vast temple at 
the hour of prayer. In one of these expeditions, the fears of the estab- 
lished authorities, and the disappointment of a once favouring multitude 
whose ambition he had refused to gratify, combined to crush him. It 
Was soon done; the passover at Jerusalem was its assize too; the 
betrayal and the trial over, the execution was part of the annual cele- 

tation, a spectacle that furnished an hour's excitement to the populace. 
But there were eves that looked on with no careless or savage gaze ; of 
one who knew what he was in childhood; of many that had seen his 
recent life in Galilee. The twelve, too, lingered closely around the event; 
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and they say that he came back from death, spake to them oft for forty 
days, and was carried before their view beyond the precincts of this 
earth. 

“ Here is a series of events deeply interesting indeed to those who 
were immersed in them; but of which, even on the spot where they 
occurred, it might have been expected that, within one generation, their 
very rumour would have died away, lost in the stir and cares of life. A 
few months began and ended them; an obscure recess of the world was 
acted upon by them. They concerned one of a social class, which is 
beneath the proud level of history, and whose vicissitudes, after a few 
years, are added to that dark abyss of forgotten things, above which 
gigantic vices and ambitious virtues struggle to be seen. They are, 
moreover, the simple record of a private life, coming in almost at the 
death of ancient history, and overshadowed by its pageantry,—the mira- 
cles themselves rendered insipid, except for their benevolence, by its 
prodigies. Yet this fragment of biography did not die ; it not only lived, 
but it gave life; it recast society in Europe, and called into being a new 
world. 

“ Providence then sent out these events upon a mission. They had 
some function and office, what were they for? ‘To enquire after their 
end, to go in quest of the design which they were to accomplish, is to 
seek a reply to the question, what is Christianity 2? If we discover the 
purpose of Christ's life, we have found Christianity.”—p. 1—7. 


How this discovery is to be effected; what the materials are, 
and in what mode to be employed, are enquiries which follow ; 
they come with augmented interest after such an introduction; 
and the reply to them is the task attempted in the lectures. 


The first treats of the Scriptures, their contents and authority ; 
the second investigates the claims of the Catholic church ; the 
third those of Protestant churches; in the fourth the rights of 
reason are asserted, and its province in religion defined; and the 
last two are on the relation of natural religion to Christianity, 
and the influence of Christianity on morality and civilization. 

In the estimation of the writer of this notice, the author’s views 
are not less sound in their foundation than lucid in their state- 
ment, and in the reasonings by which they are supported. His 
views, we mean, of the method of theological investigation, the 
* Rationale of Religious Enquiry ;’ for as to his own belief, or 
any other forms of doctrine, they are not involved in the discus- 
sion, nor obtruded on the reader. ‘The professed object 1s 
Steadily pursued ; and it is one of paramount importance. It is 
the great ‘previous question.” Anterior to its settlement no 
other question can be satisfactorily disposed of. The laws of 
enquiry and controversy must be ascertained before we can 
sure that enquiry is not wasted time and trouble, or controversy 
anything better than a contest in the dark.” The work 18 
therefore, valuable for all classes, Christian or Unbeliever, Pro- 
testant or Catholic, those who are engaged ini the formation 0 
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their own opinions, and those who are in collision with others. 
It is a road-book, and a very excellent one, which guides us to the 
gates of the Holy City; and then leaves each for himself to try 
the solidity of its structure, measure its walis, ** count the towers 
thereof,” and ascertain the conditions of admission within its 
eternal portals. 


I", 
A WAIL. 
I. 
Tue joy trom my heart is gone: 
I die; for I live alone, 
Drearily ! 
The wings of the hours are broken ; 
The sleepy years crawl, half-woken, 
Wearily! 
II, 
O, what is this breath, call’d Being, 
Which still with slow gasp is fleeing, 
Wearily + 
And why, when its pant is past, 
Must we lie in the grave at last, 
Drearily ? 
. * \W * 





ROSSINI AND WALTER SCOTT, GENIUSES OF THE 
SAME ORDER! 


TAKEN FROM THE ITALIAN.* BY THE TRANSLATOR OF 
“HECTOR FIERAMOSCA,” 


I KNow not whether the idea of placing in comparison the two 
highest geniuses that for nearly twenty years past have divided 
between them the Dictatorship over the beautiful kingdoms of 
Music and the Belles Lettres, will not be numbered amongst the 
extravagances which for some time appear to have usurped the 
right of tickling the fancies of the Italians, and still more of the 
French and English. A composer of music and a writer of ro- 
mance are two beings who might very well arrive at the apex of 


‘ This dissertation, by Signor Varese, the accomplished author of “ Sibilla Oda- 

iJ . * , , 
leta,” &c., appeared in Italy shortly before Sir Walter's death. — It was prefixed to 
one of the Signor’s later romances, which are not so well known in England as they 


ought to be. The Tyanslator. 
No. 117, 2P 
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renown without knowing one another better than by name: nor 
would it be impossible that Rossini never read a page of Walter 
Scott, and that the latter never heard (excepting from barrel- 
organs in the streets of London or Edinburgh) a single arietta 
of the magician of Pesaro. This being granted, the following 
proposition, which is to form the basis of the present disserta- 
tion, may appear still more strange than it really is; but it is 
only an opinion of mine; and as in the matter of opinion every 
one must be allowed to have his own, so the courteous will not 
be enraged against me if, as is exceedingly probable, the one 
which I am about to unfold should not obtain from him the favour 
of a hearty adoption. Tere then is my proposition: Walter 
Scott ts the Rossini of literature ; and Rossini the Walter Scott 
of music. 

There exists not a cobbler boasting a pair of ears to his skull, 
who has not been malgré dui fascinated by the melody of Rossini’s 
notes, and who has not whistled them in his stall by way of 
accompaniment to lis stitching and waxing: so likewise, there 
is not a chandler’s boy, blessed with the school-knowledge that 
two and two make four, who has not at least half-a-dozen times 
fallen upon some romance of Walter Scott. In a word, the 
successes of these two popular geniuses partake of the marvel- 
lous: “est un engouement,” say the French, adding, with a 
trifling but expressive phrase, “ Rossini and Walter Scott are the 
coqueluche of all nations :” in fact, the worship rendered to them 
amounts almost to idolatry and madness. * 

But, as it happened even to ‘Trajan and to ‘Titus, the best and 
most beloved among princes, the reign of the two sublime cha- 
racters concerning whom we are now treating, is not without 
some opposition, Amidst the crowd of adorers, there is not 
wanting, now and then, some detractor who exclaims against 
usurpation—against bad taste! who prognosticates through their 
means the decline of art, the dawn of mannerism, the age ol 
Marini! It is not my intention either to examine the strictness 
of these charges or the extent of the danger which, according to 
these gloomy prophets, threatens the two fields in which grow 
the dearest joys of civilized life; others have done this; others 
have demonstrated the irrationality, I might almost say the 
absurdity of such fears. But in order to come to what 
have taken upon myself, I must needs say some little about these 
dangers, and particularly something respecting the nature ol 
Rossini’s music and Walter Scott’s writings. As I am not 
learned in the science of music, the reader will please t 
content himself by my taking for my guide an excellent article 


« 


* It seems hardly a compliment to identify them either with the “ hooping 
cough” or the pagods of fanatics; but we sappoie that it is necessary *0 ty 
something for the eccentricity and grandiloquence of the ingenious Italian? +> 
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in a magazine, having for its title ‘On the character of Rossini’s 
compositions.’ As to what relates to the Scotch romance writer, 
being a writer of romances myself, I will only speak of the feel- 
ings experienced by myself; I shall thus endeavour to establish 
a parallel between these two minds, which seem to me twins, 
though born under such different skies. 

The favour which is awarded by the public to one man—to one 
thing—to one work of genius, draws its origin from secret germs 
which are found not only in the disposition of the age, but. still 
more in the natural disposition of the man. ‘The crowd are con- 
tented with giving the merit of it to Mashion; and nothing is 
more common than to hear it said, ** Rossini’s musie is fashion- 
able musie”—or, “ Historical Romance is the fashion of the 
day.” Let it be so if you will: but, what you call fashion is no- 
thing less than the measure of the inclinations of the age; that is 
to say, of those modifications to which an aggregate of civil and 
litical cireumstances gives birth. Let us suppose that Rossini 
had made his appearance in the world seven centuries ago, when 
all Europe, possessed with the rage for conquest, precipitated 
itself into Asia: would those little airs (marked allegro con brio) 
which strike and delight us so much by their brillianey, supposing 
him to have been able to compose them, would they then have 
obtained the favour which they now enjoy? Was the character 
of that age in unison with that of a fantastic and unbridled genius, 
accustomed to range through all the notes of the scale with a 
variety and masterly precision sufficient to awaken in the heart’s 
chords all the vibrations and emotions that the Lyre of ‘Timotheus 
awakened in the heart of Alexander? ‘The vivacity and inex- 
haustible correvolezza of Rossini’s movements, which form the 
chief merit of his music, do not seem ingredients very well adapted 
to the wants of men anxiously begging for indulgencies, or pant- 
ing for the honour of kissing the dust of the Holy Land, and mois- 
tening it with their blood! If we transport Sir Walter Scott also 
to that age in which Italy, France, and Spain had a rage for knight- 
errantry and perilous adventures, to that age in which the Courts 
of Love sent forth the decrees which we find registered in the 
Code of Andrea: if Sir Walter Scott had then written on Sorcery 
and Witchcraft with that freedom of his, so far from attaching to 
the subject the’species of sacred halo in which the Cavaliers and 

ames were accustomed to involve themselves and it,—would he 
then have been reverenced as the most fascinating magician of 
polite literature? Iam not inclined to think so.* But, if men 
give the impression to the age, the age gives an impression to 
men; the physiognomy of the one constitutes, as if by reflection, 
the physiognomy of the other; and what we call Fashion, includ- 


* Fe would have been burnt.—Ep. p 
») 9 
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ing almost the frivolities of dress, is better than a momentary and 
senseless caprice: it is a step, either retrograde or progressive, 
whose impulse is given by a complexity of circumstances that 
escape the attention of the multitude; by the form of govern- 
ments, for example, by the greater or smallerinfluence of the ladies ;* 
by conquests, victories, and peace, by the patronage or neglect of 
literature in princes, and by a thousand other causes of less con- 
sequence. ‘Thence it is that, placed in the ages of which we 
have spoken, Rossini and Scott might have been the first of their 
times, one in music and the other in the poetry of romance, sup- 
posing each to have followed his bent; because, endowed as they 
are with an exquisite organization, they would have managed to 
possess themselves of the sceptre. But this sceptre would have 
come into their hands in a very different manner from that in 
which they have now obtained it: for, the Psalms of David, the 
Litanies of the Saints, the Chaunts of the Crusaders, and above 
all the superstitious and fanatical spirit of the age required notes, 
tones, harmonies, and cadences of an entirely different colour from 
those of the Barber of Seville:” as also, the last groans of 
Feudalism, mortally wounded by those same Crusaders, the insti- 
tution of Knight-errantry which for some time held the place of 
it, and the mystified veneration with which the fair sex was re- 
garded, would not have been satisfied with the historical variety 
of Walter Scott, and much less with the profane levity (if I may 
so speak) with which he rambles through those fields into which 
our ancestors, like Egyptian priests, allowed no one to enter with 
a smile of irony on his lip. 

It certainly does not yet, from what I have said, appear very 
clearly that in the two geniuses, of whom we are speaking, there 
is that principle of identity, the existence of which I have under- 
taken to demonstrate. Perhaps what I am about to add may 
spread brighter light over an argument, the validity of which cannot 
be very easily or satisfactorily established from its being founded 
on supposition, a species of intricate wood, out of which it 1s 
rather difficult to make an exit, although every row of trees may 
have the appearance of pointing to the shortest path. By trans- 
planting Rossini and Scott into an epoch of a different physiog- 
nomy, and by demonstrating that they could only have obtained 
the command over it which they exercise over the present ones 
by forming their genius (so to express myself) upon a different 
model, I have intended to establish that, resembling each other 
in almost every thing, they by no means resemble others who, 
like them, have received from heaven splendid talents 1n that 
degree which constitutes exalted genius. To make this idea 
more intelligible, let me be permitted to continue my suppe- 


* He means educated women.—Ep. 
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sitions, and to transplant into the same situations geniuses of 
equal sphere, but of a different kind; Michael Angelo, for 
example, Dante, ‘Tasso, Canova, &c. &c.* Is it not true that 
these exalted men might have commanded the veneration of men 
of all ages, and particularly of the ages above referred to, without 
in the slightest degree varying the character of their genius ? 
Costumes, manners, actions, crimes, superstitions, miracles, 
victories, defeat .... Knight’s-errant, enchanters, astrologers... 
What times! Michael Angelo would have lived joyfully in them, 
as in his proper element; Dante would have vented torrents of 
bitter and generous bile; ‘Tasso would have gathered twice as 
many laurels as he did in a later age; Canova would have found 
there the models which he has tormed by the energy of his 
mighty intellect; those were ages created most favourably for 
the severe colouring of the painter of the Last Judgment, for the 
sublime imagination of the Florentine poet, for the majestic 
pencil that drew the character of Godfrey, for the hand which 
with the same chisel, extracted from a block of marble the 
Hercules and the Venus, the Laocoon and the Psyehe! Nor 
would geniuses of the most noble nature remain half-way, because 
the times did not run in their favour: let the reader only take 
the trouble of fancying Raphael, Petrarch, or Ariosto, or any 
other he pleases, transported to another age, and let him see if 
they would not have forced themselves up to the exaltation, where 
they now are, without restraints upon or sacrifices of their primi- 
tive disposition! All, except Walter Scott and Rossini.t 

It is said that the following is Rossini’s favorite maxim; ** Man- 
tenete il movimento.” { ‘Thence it is that he makes such frequent 
use of the musical figure called Terzina, not to mention other 
rhythms imitative of it, which do not allow the ear time to accustom 
itself to the monotonous and uniform movement of such notes as 
have not a measured accent sufficiently clear, or as it is called, 
prononcé. ‘The learned assert that he employs this artifice also 
where the subject will not bear it; a charge into which I shall 
not enter, except to shew that Walter Scott likewise follows the 
same system, and splits upon a rock of the same sort, if indeed 
this predilection for a particular measure be after all really worthy 
of censure. I will not be so bold as to affirm that Walter Scott 
has ever said, like Rossini, ‘“ Mantenete il movimento; but cer- 
tain it is, that the carrying this maxim into practice is one of 
the principal secrets, and perhaps the chief origin of the pro- 

igious success of his works. In truth it is the secret of 
all; for in works of imagination, it is not only necessary 


* We confess we do not see the equality of sphere among all these men. Michael 
Angelo and Dante are of a different kind and quality from ‘Tasso and Canova.— Ep, 


+ The plot thickens. —Ep. 
+ Freely translated “ Onward—keep moving !"— 7rans. 
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to excite the curiosity, but to keep it in a constant state of 
excitement until you think proper to satisfy it with the catas- 
trophe; but no one has known how to use this powerful 
engine with such skill as Sir Walter Scott.* There is 
never any tediousness in his chapters, except, perhaps, in some 
opening ones, where he enters by stealth into the dominion of 
history. But when he ranges without restraint the azure space of 
the ideal, he is a despot, a tyrant who drags you along in spite of 
yourself; he is like Destiny: “ volentes ducit, nolentes trahit.” 
His dialogue, so animated and natural, is in fact exactly the 
rhythm of the Terzina, with all its artificial gradations. He ear- 
ries it to an extreme, like Rossini frequently, and, like Rossini, 
frequently scatters roses and carnations, where the syntax of the 
heart would but require some pale jessamine.  ‘ ‘This likewise,” 
some say, “is a great defect.” Perhaps it may be, if you judge 
of it coldly by rules deduced from Aristotle’s ‘Treatises; that is, 
if, bringing into a system the feelings of the heart, you establish 
that it is proper, whenever you speak of one who is dead, to draw 
up from the depths of your chest a tremendous groan, and exclaim 
in a voice quite hoarse and choked with anguish, * requiescat 
in pace.” But very often the thing is really quite different in 
practice ; it grieves me to say (and perchance some one may take 
occasion from it to pronounce me more wicked than I am) that 
except in a few cases, as every one knows, the chords of the heart 
are never in fact stretched to a very extraordinary degree; and 
when they are, refreshment of some sort oozes in from many 
quarters, which soon softens the grief, and brings back tranquillity 
if not joy. It may be all very laudable, that unlimited confidence 
in the fidelity, innocence, friendship, and grief of relations and 
domestics —in short, in the whole catalogue of virtuous qualities. 
Heaven forbid that I should break a prism of such enchanting 
colours! But it isa dream of the golden wings of early youth ; 
and let him who has arrived at manhood say, whether he has not 
sometimes in “sad experience seen it dissipated.” My conelu- 
sion then is, that although Walter Seott may perchance ocea- 
sionally offend, like one dancing in a cemetery, yet he does but 
too certainly paint human nature as in truth it exists. Ideal per- 
fection is more than rare. Sir Charles Grandison, and Clarissa 
Harlowe, lived only in Richardson’s imagination; and according 
to my opinion, in order to produce a brilliant effect, without going 
into exaggeration, it is necessary, in the present day at least, to 
abandon perfectibility, and to draw men with their vices, which 
are many, with their weaknesses which are still more numerous, 
and with their few virtues, which, although in such a small quan- 


* All dramatic writers being out of the question, we presume? But other nove- 


lists have known as well as Scott, though they may not have had such extensive 
practice,— Ep, 
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tity, have the faculty of cancelling in the eyes of him who knows 
human frailty, the greater part of the defects that debase it. 

Whatever judgment then, may be pronounced on this confes- 
sion, which will not perhaps be approved by all, we will confine 
ourselves to establishing that the constitution of men in general 
does not tolerate for any length of time the dachrymose style. In 
music, as in poetry, the mournful and piteous very soon cause 
ennui, if not disgust; the sextimental can be supported (perhaps 
I may say enjoyed) rather longer: not, however, beyond certain 
bounds, which are not very extensive in Italy, but a little more 
so in Germany. Nevertheless, even in Germany, if one of the 
tender compositions of Mozart or Gluck draws applauses from a 
hundred hands, Rossini’s * Largo al faclotum” draws them from 
athousand. ‘he ‘ Werther’ of Goethe may delight a youth of 
eighteen, Jacopo Ortis, or Young’s Night ‘Thoughts may elicit 
the admiration of some enthusiast almost arrived at manhood: 
but the style is false—it is plainly unnatural*—it cannot live 
long. We may then pardon Ressini for having almost wholly 
banished from his compositions mournful measures, which were 
never those of truth; and, above all, we may pardon him, in that 
he has eluded the difficulty by an artifice of rhythm; for, in the 
end, the much which we gain by this innovation of his is infi- 
nitely more precious than the little we should Jose, even though 
by means of it a fatal anathema should happen to be sent forth, 
banishing the above-mentioned style, pro tempore, from our 
theatres. 

That Sir Walter Scott likewise has trodden the same path, and 
unmasked (I may say), the same truth in a manner rather humi- 
liating to man’s hypocrisy, one may easily convince himself by 
reading over those scenes in which a German author would, in 
compliment to his subject, have taken the opportunity of exciting 
toa morbid excess the tender feelings of the heart. ‘Take, for 
example, the catastrophe in the beautiful romance of * Kenilworth’ 
—one of the most novel and terrible that the imagination of a 
poet ever invented—is it not evidently described with the artifice 
already spoken of 2? The death of Amy Robsart, meditated and 
planned in the infernal dialogue between Forster and Varney— 
should we not say that it is related a//a Terzina, if I may so ex- 
press myself, that is to say, with the self same artifice the use and 
abuse of which is charged against Rossini? ‘The catastrophe of 
Lucy, in the ‘ Bride of Lammermoor,’ taking proce amid the gaie- 
ties of a wedding banquet; that of Clara Mowbray, who expires in 
the arms of the whimsical hostess, and more particularly the conso- 
lations which the surgeon called in to attend her, offers to Tyrrel ; 


_ * Notso: it is quite suitable to some natures, of whom abundance may be found 
in all countries, particularly in Germany. ‘ Werther’ has gone to the heart of many 
&nation. Of course the majority prefer mercurial spirits. —Ep, 
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all the dreadful scenes in the latter chapters of the ¢ Fair Maid of 
Perth,’ the murder of the Duke of Rothsay, the suicide of the in- 
famous Henbane Dwyning, the punishment of Ramorny, the 
combat and slaughter of the two Highland clans—all is related 
with an atrocious indifference, all is painted with the highest co- 
lours, all is described alla terzina with dotted and skipping notes, 
“with that musical figure whose bold and animated movement 
gives to the composition an activity, a bustle, and a vivacity” 
which do not always belong to the subject, or at least which the 
subject would hardly seem to bear. I can prove to demonstra- 
tion, multiplying examples ad infinitum, that the artifice of the 
two writers is precisely the same, that Is, as far as analogy can be 
established between a thought expressed by words and a thought 
expressed by musical notes. 

The author of the Magazine article above alluded to, observes 
that ‘the compositions of Rossini excel in extraordinary plain- 
ness of construction, in uncommon clearness and intelligibility, in 
fullness of melody, and harmonious colouring, and in remarkable 
simplicity.”* 

Now, if I substitute the name of Walter Scott for that of 
Rossini, there is not a syllable that need be added to or taken from 
this eulogium. Who will deny the plainness, the clearness, the 
intelligibility of plot characterizing the romances of Sir Walter ’ 
I am acquainted with children of twelve years of age, who lose 
not a single thread of the magic woes which that consummate 
genius spreads out before his readers! ‘Then, as to fullness of 
melody and harmony of colouring, there is scarcely a page of his 
writings which does not overflow with these beauties. Whether 
he paints the civil wars of his country, or leads you through the 
obscure labyrinth of policy; amidst the magnificence of courts, or 
into the humble abode of the artisan. Whether he presents to 
you virtues, public or private, vices, crimes, or weaknesses, 
whether, in short, he appears as an historian or poet, a man of 
law or a gallant ; whether he speaks like a sovereign or a mendi- 
cant; whether he penetrates into the cabinet of a minister or a 
lady’s bower; whether, in fine, he walks the earth like a common 
mortal, or ranges through infinity like a pure spirit,—his colour- 
wg is always harmonious, his tints are always proper to the sub- 
ject,+ and above all, true to nature. Then, simplicity of plot in 
Scott’s Romances is a quality which, in spite of the ornamental 
work abounding in them, is so conspicuous, that to comprise an 
accurate analysis of one of them in the space of twenty lines 


* Whatever may be the simplicity in fundamental construction of Rossin’ 
music, the term cannot be generally appropriate to so ornate a composer, — Ep. 

+ ‘This, at all events, cannot be said of Rossini. Some of his overtures, and many 
of his songs are as little suited to the subject as can be deliberately imagined. The 
Gazza Ladra is, however, a fine exception.—Ep. 
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would be the casiest thing in the world. Since I have alluded to 
ornament, I beg to remark that even this, whether it be consi- 
dered a merit or defect, he has in common with Rossini; and, 
like the latter, makes use of it to such a degree as to lay himself 
open to the paradoxical charge of poverty, when in fact it is 
caused by real richness, of fancy. ‘The fine carvings and fretwork, 
the arabesques, the gildings, abound in each, but they never conceal 
the beauty of the original conception; when one of them appears 
almost suffocated with flowers, you see him, nevertheless, in all 
his simplicity; exactly as you recognize the massy trunk of a 
proud oak in spite of the ivy and wild vine which cling around 
it in a thousand forms, and envelop it as with a verdant net, 

Rossini not unfrequently abandons his theme in order to seize 
a passing thought apparently unconnected with it; and these 
leaps and starts sometimes strike you as rather fantastic, and not 
sufficiently smoothed down by regularly-modulated transitions. 
But rules were not made for genius: genius can break through, 
or modify, or entirely alter them; and it is the resu/t which 
decides whether such a bold course deserves applause or hisses. 
Rossini never involves himself in the intricacies of insignificant 
transitions, as those are accustomed to do, who toil in vain to 
conceal their want of inspiration or melodious ideas, under cover 
of useless modulations and false colouring—Rossini’s jumps, 
though unaided by the transitions required by rule, never ocea- 
sion a shock of disgust: on the contrary, every one* is pleased 
at his eccentric starts; they are the oases of the desert, beneath 
whose shades the traveller reposes for a moment in order to re- 
new his journey with fresh vigour. Now, if there be an absolute 
analogy between created things, I do think there exists one here 
between the genius of Rossini and that of Scott. Like the 
Italian musician, the Scotch romance writer disdains all vulgar, 
artificial regulations, and leaps sometimes from the melancholy 
gloom of a funeral into the gaieties and delights of a ball or ban- 
quet. The transition appears at first sight rather abrupt, cer- 
tainly; but a moment’s reflection discovers the concatenation of 
ideas ; indeed, reflection is useless, for the web unites of itself as 
if by enchantment; and you perceive at once that the fabric, 
which you might have thought would be torn beyond repair, ex- 
cept by a bungling patch, has been restored to perfection, pre- 
senting to your eyes an elegant figured sprig, increasing the value 
of the tissue.+ 

Perfection appertains not to things of this world: accordingly 
the works of Rossini and Scott have not the privilege of ex- 
emption from certain little blemishes which many persons have 
taken upon themselves to point out; we shall only refer to some 
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* Except the fine counterpointed ear of the learned listener. —Ep. 
+ This is most ingenious tailoring. —Ep. 
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of the principal ones for the purpose of showing how these two 
geniuses resemble each other even in their errors. Rossini js 
aceused of mannerism. ‘This word, taken in its moderate sense, 
is intended to signify the peculiar and marked characteristics of 
the productions of a master, by which he may be asily distin- 
ruished from his fellows, as an exotic is recognised amongst a 
oor of indigenous plants. ‘This, however, does not suffice to 
constitute mannerism in its vicious sense. When these peculia- 
rities of colouring or style are repeated a little too often, and 
with a sameness, occasionally carried almost to affectation, then 
mannerism is a defect, and calls for censure. Identity of style 
and manner must always be recognised in the works of Rossini: 
the ¢erzina of which we have spoken, and the crescendo (which 
remains to be discussed) constitute, if I may use the term, the 
mechanical art of Rossini’s music; they are the favourite colours 
in which our musician’s ideas are clothed, and, it must be con- 
fessed, colours more brilliant may be sought for in vain in the 
works of the old masters; nevertheless, their constant repetition 
or redundancy sometimes causes weariness, and when weariness 
commences, there, also, is the commencemeiit of vice. 

Having previously attempted to demonstrate (as well as the 
nature of the subject will admit) how Walter Scott has abused 
the introduction of the ¢erzina in his dialogues, I proceed to ob- 
serve that the effects of the crescendo are not unknown to him; 
but I do not charge it against him as a mannerism, for it is not 
one: in literature this word has less circumscribed limits; and to 
be mannered, it is necessary to plunge into the hyperbolical or 
the absurd. I shall speak here only of the crescendo, as applied 
artfully to produce a great effect in music and romance. , 

Whoever has perused Scott’s descriptions with any sort ef 
musical disposition, will confess that the magic effect pro- 
duced by them is mainly owing to that rapid crowding 
of images one upon another, like the successive intro- 
duction of musical instruments into a concerted piece; to 
those bold touches on the original subject, like the accented 
notes of music; in short, to that urging on of the ideas towards 
the utmost bounds of truth and grandeur so as to constitute the 
ne plus ultra either of the sublime or the ridiculous. Many will 
not understand me. I shall not say to them, like a certain king 
of old, * but I understand myself :” I only entreat them to lay 
the blame of these obscurities partly on me and partly on a sub- 
jest which cannot be explained with much clearness.* I had better 
wave recourse to examples. All know the air, La Calunnia, in 
the * Barber of Seville,” and all must have noticed the crescendo 
going on progressively with the words, that is to say, from the 

* Oh, don’t become prudish at the eleventh hour! You are getting on as well as 
possible. Proceed to the “ artillery.”—Ep. 
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whisper of the breeze to the tempest and earthquake, reaching its 
climax with a deafening crash of instruments imitative of a tre- 
mendous storm, and concluding with a burst of heaven’s artillery ! 
So far every one understands the use and abuse of the favourite 
crescendo in music; but I fear I shall not easily succeed in 
making evident the same abuse as it exists in the pages of 
Walter Scott. I throw myself however on the reader’s indul- 
gence, and beg to present to him, as an illustration of my mean- 
ing, a scene from the novel of ¢ Kenilworth,’ selected for my pur- 
pose without much trouble. ‘The Karl of Leicester having been 
exposed to serious dangers by the sudden appearance of Amy Rob- 
sart at Kenilworth, has retired to his own private apartments 
accompanied by the wretch Varney. Well aware of the ter- 
rible consequences that might ensue from Elizabeth’s anger at 
discovering him to be Amy’s husband, the noble Karl gravely 
thinks on the means of resisting the impetuous Queen, and writes 
down the names of all the individuals who are likely in such an 
extremity to become his partisans. Varney ventures to show him 
the folly of open resistance, and proves to him that Llizabeth’s 
throne is not to be shaken. Leicester angrily casts away the list 
of names, and commands his favourite, in resolute terms, to admit 
his friends into the Castle, and place them in readiness to master 
the Queen’s guards. ‘The wicked Varney professes obedience ; 
but, to save his master (on whose fate his own depends) from 
committing a rashness that might drag him to inevitable ruin, he 
warily begins by throwing out insinuations against the young 
damsel, for whose sake Leicester is so ready to plunge himselt 
into an ocean of troubles; then he plausibly makes those insinua- 
tions appear strong suspicions and acquire the semblance of trath ; 
afterwards they become as it were certainties : every word of the 
infamous adviser is a semitone more acute than the preceding one, 
a phrase more emphatic and accented, and contains an artifice 
which gradually augments the tone and multiplies the force of 
sound and the number and velocity of the notes. Leicester is led 
on from incredulity to surprise; from surprise to grief; from 
grief to rage, despair, and revenge: he is a tempest roused by the 
breath of a zephyr; an avalanche, whose nucleus was a snow-ball ! 
In short, the scene is a true musical crescendo, in the widest sense 
of the term.* 

Again; Rossini has been accused of plagiarism; not, to be 
sure, in the sense which constitutes piracy, and exposes him to 
legal tribunals. But we shall not examine the matter too nar- 
towly; otherwise it would not be difficult to point out, in the 
most original of all authors, some thoughts which, by their analogy 
to other thoughts, would establish a true case of plagiarism,+ 


* Very cleverly made out.—Ep. 
+ Not exactly; it should be plain that they are the same thoughts, and without 


4 new and important application.—Ep, 
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unless it is held that the crucible of the poet possesses, like that 
of the goldsmith, the faculty of cancelling, as it were, the original 
character of the metal, in order that the hand of the artist may 
afterwards give it those elegant and graceful forms which increase 
its value an hundred fold. In a certain sense, Tasso is a plagia- 
rist of Virgil, and Virgil of Homer; Monti of Dante, and Dante 
of the Prophets: in short, one age is a copyist of a preceding 
one; and one nation plagiarizes its neighbour if the latter happen 
to be a little advanced in civilization. Manzoni has remarked, 
that amongst the various expedients invented by men to perplex 
one another, the most ingenious of all is that of having, on almost 
every subject, two maxims diametrically opposed to each other, 
and yet held as equally infallible. You must be original”— 
and “you must do nothing for which the great masters have not 
left you an example.” This isa precept enforced most rigorously, 
as applied to poetry and the fine arts. And every one must per- 
ceive it is a recommendation very difficult to follow. But I 
would ask, did Generali, Cimarosa, Krommer, and others (from 
whom it is said Rossini has borrowed the materials of many of 
his compositions), ever succeed in awakening an enthusiasm almost 
amounting to madness or idolatry? Had those airs of theirs 
(supposed to form the foundation* of many well-known songs of 
Rossini), ever a universal popular celebrity? ‘There was some- 
thing wanting in them, then, to complete their character as first- 
rate geniuses. Who will deny the exquisite originality of 
Ariosto? Yet Morgante Maggiore, Orlando Innamorato, and 
other poems, furnished him with the idea of his Furioso.+ We 
may conclude then, that true originality does not consist entirely 
in the creation of a certain sort of things, or in a beautiful con- 
ception of them; but this creation and conception must have 
their elements of originality disposed so as to produce a grand 
ettect, even though it be by a fortuitous, if inevitable, combina- 
tion.{ Unless this were the case, we should pronounce many a 
work and author original, by no means entitled to the distinction. 
A block of Carrara marble contained within it the elements of 
the Venus of the Pitti Palace ;§ yet, without Canova’s chisel, that 
block would not have been worth three /ivres. ak 
Having thus determined the idea of originality and plagiarism, 
I must give it as my opinion that Walter Scott is original and a 
plagiarist, precisely in the same sense in which Rossin. 1s also. 
And, if I am not mistaken, the works of Shakspeare are the very 


* Answerable to the notes appended to each chapter of the latter edition of 
Scott's works. —Ep. 

+ But he did not fill it up with their ideas. —Ep. . 

{ This is not very clearly expressed, and moreover, rather blinks the ques a 
The writer forgets the force of the word “entirely.” Invention and compilation & 
not convertible terms.—Ep, : 

§ “Y such thing ; its elements were contained in the imagination of t 
tor. — Tp, 
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magazines from which the Scotch Romance writer has helped 
himself by handsfull. Shakspeare is an inexhaustible mine of 
treasures; but those treasures are sometimes mingled with impure 
scoria, tending to debase them. Walter Scott has given them 
such an exquisite purity and polish, that in truth it is necessary to 
regard them closely before we can say, ‘all that diamond belongs 
to Shakspeare.”* Be it known, however, that 1 do not here allude 
to the history or fable of Scott’s Romances, but to characters and 
personages. ‘The eras described by Shakspeare are precisely those 
through which the great novelist has ranged with the utmost delight. 
With but few exceptions, as where, for instance, he has enchanted 
his readers by selecting scenes from the more than chivalrous 
enterprises of the Crusaders, the England painted by him is the 
same England on which the Great ‘Tragedian cast such a blaze 
of light. The conflicts and controversies of the reformers of 
religion; the depositions of a powerful, barbarous, yet magnani- 
mous nobility; the commonalty ignorant, lawless, tremendous; 
the pomps of the florid reign of Elizabeth; the iron despotism of 
Henry VIIIth, who cut the throats of all whose faith senor 
to be greater or smaller than his own; the wars and political 
dissentions of the two Roses; then the great revolution; a 
dynasty brought low, murdered, revived, banished, victorious, 
and at last annihilated for ever! What ages of vigor, of glory, 
of debasement, of adventures! On the one hand, rude and fero- 
cious manners and customs, inconstanecy and desire of change ; 
awful conflicts of earthly passions, of religious fanaticism, of 
abject and cruel superstitions ; prodigies of valor and cruel sacri- 
fices, which would have been incredible had not their ages been 
so near our own! On the other side, the finessing, the exquisite 
artfulness and profound cunning of courtiers and statesmen edu- 
cated in the Machiavellian doctrines more by instinct than by 
meditation ; then the “ladies,” already in possession of a sceptre 
whose prerogative seemed to partake of magic. In short, ages 
truly dramatic, ages whose customs and characters had no predo- 
minant colour, but which produced, as a tout ensemble, a coup 
dil so strikingly picturesque as to allure the gaze even of the 
most fastidious ; a species of panorama in which all the extrava- 
gances of human nature were displayed, sometimes separate, 
sometimes toyether, as if for the purpose of confounding the 
minds of posterity, and making it almost impossible to discern 


the thread which connected such events ! ; 
Such was the England of Shakspeare; such that of Walter 


Scott; and these two most powerful geniuses found there an 
inexhaustible fount of poesy. Shakspeare trod in the path of 
truth, he had for his prototype nature in action ; he accumulated 


* Pooh! pooh!—Ep. 
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facts and events, and depicted them with those gradations of 
coloring that distinguish the historian from the chronicler, 
Walter Scott found these materials collected by his dilivent 
predecessor; they were stores of inestimable value: he shaped 
and set them with new and indescribable skill, and formed out of 
them those edifices, which, like the enchanted Palaces of Armida, 
shine with the pure light of rubies and diamonds.* 


To conclude, the enthusiasm which Rossini and Scott have 
awakened in the breasts of men, has extended beyond the bounds 
of civilization—a rare case, but one in which their mutual resem- 
blance is striking. It is well known that the Turks have always 
been indifferent to music, yet even the Furks have become 
Rossini-ists, since Donnizetti has taught the Sultan Mahmoud’s 
military band some of our great musician’s best airs; and it is 
said that the glee of this Mussulman chief is so complete when 
his band plays ¢ Largo al factotum,’ that he forgets for whole 
hours the beauties of his harem, who then sigh in vain for one 
of their lord’s glances ! 


But if the melodies of Rossini extend beyond the confines 
of Christendom, the romances of Scott likewise overleap the 
most arduous barriers ever raised by nature to separate man 
from man. I have read somewhere that a traveller entering 
a hut in inhospitable Lapland, found there a volume of one of 
Walter Scott’s novels, and its owner pointed to the book, ex- 
claiming emphatically, “ Sir Walter Scott—the greatest man that 
ever lived!” I shall not go quite so far, well knowing what claims 
the wét/e has in comparison with the dudce ; but, addressing myselt 
to those in whom intellectual pleasure is a want, who regard the 
recreations of the mind as more dignified than many are disposed 
to grant, | may abandon myself to enthusiasm, and exclaim with 
the Laplander, ** Walter Scott was one of the most splendid 
geniuses of his age.’ 


* And yet there are not two Shakspeares, but one Shakspeare. We do not dis- 


cover “handsful” of him in Scott. But the author does not appear at all aware of 
the abundant, accurate, and interesting characters of Scottish life, contained in the 
writings of Scott, and no where else.—Ep. 


+ We have inserted this paper as a literary curiosity. It may not display the 
depth of Godwin and Mozart (we do not purpose, through the parallel infection, to 
insinuate a resemblance of genius between these two great men) but the novelty of 
the conception, and the ingenuities of the argument, are not a little amusing. — Ep. 
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ON FIRST TASTING AN OLIVE. 


Tuovu fetid Plum! adown whose livid sides 
The green juice oozes, wherefore art thou here ? 
One gripe alone—of thy astounding taste 
Unconscious—these my teeth have given thee ; 
But that one did suffice: suftice to prove 

My hatred of thee, and my wonder great 

How thou canst dare, immodest thus and bold, 
Thy form on human appetite obtrude ! 


Yet thou art ever present, fetid Plum, 
At table of the great, and all rare feasts ; 
Nay, often press‘d the fairest lips between ! 
Lips chaste no longer from that hour, methinks ! 


Oh wondrous proof of nature's varied powers 
In palates, and diversities of taste ! 
To this a frog ; to that a soup of snails ; 
To these boil'd tripe ; to those a crawling cheese ; 
Green turtle-fat, sheep's heads, an unctuous smash, 
Rank venison, lamb’s tails, or the parson’s nose ! 
But in perversion’s scale light weigh such freaks— 
Life hath its olive-eaters!  Direful thought ! 


Oft hath the Fair tobacco- quid decried, 


And “ nasty’ 


for cognomen, eke bestowed ; 


Oft hath she search’ d the pouch of slee ping spouse 
For snuff-box, meerschaum, or the snug cigar, 
‘Turkey, canaster, long-cut, short-cut, shag, 

And toss’d the vile prize to the winds of heaven | 


lLlow delicate ! 


how wholesome ! and how pure 


‘That weed malign’d, compar'd to a wretch like thee | 


Foul Pickle! may I never more endure 
Thy loathsome presence, and the constant fear 
Lest some sweet object oer whose loveliness 
My senses wander in a dreamy trance, 
Should sudde nly the ecstatic charm dispel, 
By eating with deliberate gustful smack 
Green horrors ! ! Let the raw, still knock-knee’d youth, 
When frequent razor hath induced a beard 
And idler whimsies fool’d him into man, 
On thee next try such manhood !—I resign : 
I leave the field—shrink back with mouth’d dismay, 
Nor will endeavour a base thing to love, 
Of taste so hideous—nondescript, or worse— 
Whose sentence, judgment-seated, I pronounce— 


’? 
“ Committed nuisance, leave the festal board ! 
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THE PAST SESSION. 


In the past Session a vast benefit has been achieved. Instead of 
mourning over its utter sterility in the fruits of Reform, we see 
every reason to rejoice in its indefensible misdeeds. ‘The Minis. 
ters have amply enlightened the people. ‘They have done far 
more themselves than the freest press could have effected without 
their aid, in rendering their own deserts conspicuous to the 
country. ‘They have dispelled the delirious confidence of the 
past, and have henceforth rendered trust in their promises equi- 
valent to fellowship in their designs. Whoever, for the future, 
avows affiance in their professions, and vindicates their conduct, 
is one of them, and must participate in their repute. 

We rejoice in the palpable evidences of evil-mindedness the 
Whigs have exhibited. Junius has well said, that “we owe it to 
the bounty of Providence that the depravity of the heart is some- 
times strangely united with a confusion of the mind, which 
counteracts the most favourite principles, and makes the same 
man treacherous without art, and a hypocrite without deceiving.” 
The morals of the Ministry are indeed arrived at that ‘ maturity 
of corruption” which renders them innoxious to the cause they 
would otherwise discredit. ‘The fraud of their pretension to the 
character of true Reformers is now so plainly proclaimed, that 
the blame of the defeats of the past Session must rest solely on 
those who have palpably pandered to the powers of misrule. 
Honest reformers owe no small measure of gratitude to the 
Noble Lord who, representing in his own person the soul of the 
Reform Ministry, has recorded his conviction that the plethoric 
wealth of the Church is good as a means of enlisting its Minis- 
ters on behalf of the Government of the day! ‘This deliberate 
avowal of the principle which actuates the Ministry admits of no 
mistake, and bars out the possibility of further delusion or disap- 
pointment on the part of those who might have otherwise clung 
to their accustomed aftiance in the fidelity of a Russell to the 
cause of Reform. 

The People now clearly see that from the Ministers there 1s 
no hope of redress. 

Not merely have the defunct measures which have “fallen still- 
born” on the table of either House evinced the impotency of the 
Ministers in furthering their own measures, but we are of opinion 
that so attenuated was the merit of nearly every one of those 
Bills, that had they passed, in all their unabridged efficiency; 
into law, the Peop.e would have reaped scarcely any important 
benefit from the entire legislation of the Session. Not only has 
the Government failed in overcoming the hostility of the 
Lords to improvement, but it has not dared to attest 18 
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own will, by the mere proposal of measures adequate to 
the fulfilment of their recorded purposes and pledges. 
We repeat it, the Government Bills thrown out by the 
House of Lords would have done the country but little 
good, had they been passed into law. Whatever, then, has been 
proposed during the session, of large practical benefit, of plenary 
He of principle above the mere policy of rival parties—has 
been thrown out by the Whigs and not by the Lords. Of these 
are the Ballot—the removal of Bishops from the legislation—the 
abolition of unmerited Pensions—the abolition of Military’ Torture 
—and the abolition of Primogenitive inheritance. ‘These mea- 
sures were rejected by the Government. Among those proposed 
by themselves and rejected by the Lords, we have, foremost, the 
Irish Tithe Bill, of which the only portion that in the least affects 
the real grievance to be removed, is of so purely abstracted a 
character, that it is exceedingly doubtful if it would have any ex- 
istence whatever in practical operation. 

The ‘Tithe Bill was the next most important measure of the 
Whigs. Is this a boon to the people? It is at least a benefit to 
the Clergy, whose incomes will be increased thrice where they are 
loweredonce. ‘The Irish Municipal Corporation Bill—the first— 
was indeed a well-principled measure. But on the first show of 
resistance by the Peers it was so cruelly crippled, and rendered 
so incapable of any great benefit, that the Whigs fully expected 
it would have been accepted by the Lords. 

The Bill by which the Whig Reformers have secured to his Grace 
of Canterbury, four times over the salary paid to the Primate of 
the Roman Catholic Church in the reign of Charles X ;—this 
Bill, which provides lawn and purple for the followers of the 
fishermen of Galilee, at the cost of 160,000/. per annum, in a 
land eminently Protestant;—this Bill is one of the measures 
which the King has been especially directed by the Ministry to 
hold up for the admiration of the country as a feat of theirs, of 
which they are peculiarly proud. 

The Marriage Bill, which allows Dissenters to be married when 
they have had the consent of the Poor-law Board of Guardians, is 
another happy piece of Reform legislation—a meet evidence of 
the wishes of the Whigs to remove the grievances of Dissenters. 

There are also several other enactments, like the Prisoners’ 
Counsel Bill, the County Polls (Election) Bill, and the Impri- 
sonment for Debt Bill, all of which the Ministers have allowed 
the Lords to pass into law, after their own fashion of = ge legis- 
lation; and which it was rather the duty of the Whigs to have 
rejected. Since, imperfect remedy of an abuse is the exchange 
of an abuse with the chance of its speedy abolition,—for the same 
abuse minutely diminished, with the certainty of its eo 
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It is far better to continue an evil in a degree so intolerable 
that its own viciousness must compel its removal, than to make 
it just endurable enough to be preferred to the labour requisite 
to its extinction. ‘This is a principle on which the Whigs have 
never dreamt of acting. ‘The most unprejudiced and mature 
reflection on their past conduct will be found necessarily to lead 
to one of these two conclusions ;—either they believe their 

assive permanence in office essential to the country, and that it 
is their duty to adopt any course which may secure it; or, caring 
nothing about duty, they adopt the best means merely of secur- 
ing their own salaries. ‘To conceive that men, gifted as they all 
must be, more or less, with common sense, can honestly believe 
the former is wholly absurd; we are, therefore, constrained to 
adopt the latter view of their conduct. 

This pitiful truckling demeanour towards the Lords has now 
been carried through a second, nay a third session, utterly lost 
to the existing generation, who anxiously await the fruits of 
labours and exertions which have already characterised the cen- 
tury. Mr Bell, at the Sheffield election, has pithily put the 
Whigs in the following dilemma—* [ither they are able to cope 
with the Lords, or they are not; if they are not able to cope with 
the House of Lords, they are swindlers for taking pay for a 
thing which they cannot do: if they can, then they are traitors 
for not doing it.” 

Perhaps the most palpable evidence of the bad faith of the 
Ministers is to be found in the melancholy equivocations put 
forth by Lord John Russell, on the subject of Church-rates. 
Lord John Russell has less excuse for delay or shuffling on this 
point, than on any other inthe whole range of his misdeeds. He 
never had more than one solitary idea on the subject; and but 
one hopeful eseape—he now finds it is no escape—from the diffi- 
culties his timid servility has encompassed him in—and that 1s m 
levying Chureh-rates on the Consolidated Fund. He knows 
perfectly well that he hit upon this ingenious scheme nearly two 
years ago; and he is, at any rate, now thoroughly convinced that it 
will no? satisfy the Dissenters, or any part or portion of them. 
He may save himself the discredit of any equivocation, and the 
trouble of any further preparation on the point. 

His scheme will not do; neither will he do—neither will any 


of them do—for the spirit of the times that are at hand! The 
progress of social regeneration is just as little to be aided by the 
mental, as by the bodily powers, of such a meagre gentleman as 
Lord John Russell. But if it cannot be advanced, assuredly 
neither will it be long retarded “f him. 


ect of the masses is maturing 
h promise 


In the interim, whilst the intel ; 
all its energies for carrying out the principles whic 
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real and permanent relief to the wants of the times, and whilst 
the public mind and feelings are being well moulded by many a 
gifted spirit of our days, and fashioned in purpose, and confirmed 
in rectitude, by the mighty prowess of the out-pourings of the 
periodical press, it is perhaps matter for rejoicing, rather than 
for sorrow, that in our ancient recollections of the glorious 
models of bye-gone patriotism, we may be able the more readily 
to appreciate the great-mindedness of the Pyms, the HAMPDENSs, 
and the SypNeys, by contrasting them with the pigmy patriots 
of present times. 

We have ever sought freedom from antipathies, and hold with 
Shaftesbury, ‘ that the face of truth is not less fair and beautiful 
for all the counterfeit vizors which have been put upon her ;’?— 
yet, as nothing is wholly useless, we are prone to think that a 
modern Whig may be among the number of those beacons of 
deformity in the moral world, by contrast with which it is per- 
missible to mete whatever is just, and honourable, and great. 


J. CS. 
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Illustrated by a wood-cut 


A History of British Quadrupeds. 
By ‘Thomas Bell, 


of each species, and numerous vignettes. 


F.R.S. F.L.S. 


Ir may be superfluous to say that anything of this kind, emanat- 
ing from the pen of Mr Bell, is valuable to the science of natural 
history. ‘The wood-cuts and vignettes are excellent for character : 
we have scarcely ever seen any drawings of the kind, at all com- 
parable to them, and some are inimitable. We especially 
refer the reader to the bats in Nos. I and II, where the eecentrie 
expressions in the heads of these odd creatures, seen from dif- 
ferent points of view, are most accurately and sharply given, 
with the decision of a fine draughtsman and close student of 
nature. The head of the mole, in No. LI, is equally fine, and 
looks as if it had just been thrust up through the ground, and 
Was sniffing the unencumbered air. H. 


Johnson, LL.D. 


Dr Jounson has not so many devout admirers as he had some 
twenty years ago, but there are still enough to give this publi- 
cation a fair chance; moreover, whatever difference of opinion 


may now exist about the ‘great bear,” everybody op take an 
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interest in the times in which he ‘growling shone.” The 
houses connected with his name are neatly executed, though we 
are little about them, and the numerous autographs are no 
doubt sufficiently accurate. ‘The portrait of Warren Hastings, in 
No. II, is, however, a highly-finished and interesting engraving. 
But we prefer the sketch of James Oglethorpe, as being admir- 
able for character, and not altogether unworthy of an exellent 
man, whose memory ought to be well preserved. In No. III 
we give the preference by far to the fine engraving from Sir 
Joshua’s admirable, truth-like portrait of the good-tempered, 
honest-hearted P. Warton, of Oxford celebrity. We are 
informed that he was elected to ‘ the office of Poet Laureate,” 
and thatit was ‘offered at the express desire of his Majesty ”— 
an excellent judge of poetry! and that “he filled it with credit to 
himself and to the place.” All this must read very oddly both to 
reformers and lovers of poetry. H. 


A Letter to the Right Hon. Thomas Spring Rice, M.P. 


‘To make the British Museum the means of as much good as its 
apacity will.allow, is without doubt a great national object. 
Why it is not so at present will be no matter of wonder to any 
one who reads Mr Millard’s pamphlet. The fault, he says, is 
neither in the want of funds, nor of means of aggrandizement, 
nor in the parsimony of government, nor in the apathy of the 
people; but— 


“In the existing constitution of the establishment, composed, as it 1s, 
rather of an aristocracy of rank and wealth, than, as it ought to be, of an 
aristocracy of science and intellect.”—p. 5. 

“If I may draw an inference from the practice of 1882, 1833, and 
1834, I shall be justified in stating, that the principal management of the 
establishment is confided to Lord Farnborough, the Bishop of London, 
Mr George Booth Tyndale, and the Archbishop of Canterbury, who are 
occasionally assisted in their labowrs by some distinguished members of 
the aristocracy, and by the presidents of the learned societies.” —p. 11. 

The plan of management proposed by Mr Millard appears ex- 
ceedingly judicious. One of the conditions would be— 

“ A Council to be appointed by the Government, to consist of twenty 


persons, all distinguished in the different branches of science and learning. 
ae Ik, 


This, it must be allowed, would be the proper kind of manage- 


’ e . . ” > 
ment. Under the head of “ Accommodation to the Public,”  h« 
proposes— 


“1. The Museum to be opened daily, throughout the year, from ten 
o'clock A.M. till half an hour before ‘sunset; except on Good Friday, 
Christmas Day, and on Sundays. To be opened on Sundays from two 
oclock p.M, till half an hour before sunset ; proper notice being given ° 
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the time of opening and closing. The Gallery of Antiquities to be opened 
on every day, throughout the year, except on Sundays, &c. for the ad- 
mission of artists and others at a very early hour in the morning, varying 
according to the season of the year. 

“2. A School of Design to be established for the encouragement of 


Arts and Manufactures. 

“3. The Reading Room to be opened every day, except on Sun- 
days, &c. from nine o'clock A.m. till half an hour before sunset. 

“4, A distinct fire-proof Reading Room to be erected for evening 
readers, to be open from six to eleven p.M.”—p. 19. 

We particularly observe here, as worthy of praise, the proposal 
to open the Museum on Sundays, and the reading-room in the 
evenings. 

But there is one point of considerable importance which 
should never be omitted in any remarks connected with the 
reform of the British Museum ;—we mean that of obtaining 
increased facility both as to finding in the catalogues the books 
you want, and in obtaining them from the under librarians and 
attendants. ‘The latter difficulty will probably disappear with 
the former, and the best method consists chiefly in giving the 
public classed catalogues instead of the old and voluminous 
alphabetical form in which they now stand. But although a 
London bookseller of character has offered to print and publish 
classed catalogues at his own expense, new and almost intermin- 
able alphabetical catalogues are preparing by the Museum autho- 
rities, which will be an immense expense to the nation, and, as 
usual, of very little use ! 


An Essay on the Spirit and Influence of the Reformation of 
Luther. By Charles Villiers, Esq. ‘Translated by James Mill, 
Esq., and abridged by the Rev. W. Marsh, M.A. London. 
1836. 


Tus essay, we are told, obtained the prize from the National 
Institute of France in the year 1802. It was written on the 
question—“ What has been the influence of the Reformation of 
Luther on the political situation of the different states of Kurope, 
and on the progress of knowledge?” ‘Io concentrate so vast a 
field of thought and enquiry into the compass of a prize essay 
was sufficiently difficult, and here we have an “abridgment ~ of 
the original work. The result is what might be expected ; there 
is not sufficient room for amplification and illustration, and the 
attention frequently becomes wearied in following a bare detail of 
facts, which the memory vainly strives to retain. Notwithstand- 
ing this fault, the philosophical spirit in which the whole is con- 
ceived renders it valuable, particularly as matter of suggestion. 
Passages too, of considerable power and eloquence, are scattered 
throughout, and serve to enliven the monotony of the historical 
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portions. The following is an instance, ‘where the author joins 
the names of the reformers in religion with those of all the great 
men of their time, whether in poetry, the arts, philosophy or 
science, and says of them all:— 


“Those eminent men, the organs of the universal spirit, expressed 
correctly the thoughts which brooded in the minds of a great number of 
their cotemporaries ; and they satisfied at once the wants of their age. 
From their genius, as soon as the spark escaped, the flame ready to ap- 
pear broke forth in all directions. What had only been an immature, a 
vague conception, floating privately in the minds of a multitude of men, 
became clear and steady, made an open appearance, was communicated 
from intellect to intellect, and an uninterrupted chain united all thinking 
minds together. Such is the natural progress of that tacit conspiracy 
which presides over all reformations.”—p. 258. 

This is the true theory of all great and apparently sudden im- 
provements. Single minds, of power and genius, a exist at 
all periods, but meeting with nothing akin to them, they live un- 
heeded in a world as yet unworthy of them, and in which they 
find, perhaps, no place of rest except a grave. Yet they neither 
live nor die in vain. ‘They form the ‘forlorn hope” of the moral 
world. ‘Their works follow them,” and their concentrated in- 
fluence unconsciously, but surely, operates upon the mass of 
humanity, which at length becomes ripe to start into new life at 
the voice of some master-spirit, falling on more fortunate times. 

The reverend Mr Marsh has apparently published this essay 
in its present form to display the evils of Catholicism, and the 
superiority of episcopacy; yet there are some passages in It 
which would seem likely to startle a member of the “ religion by 
law established.” A Protestant is described as 

“ A man, whose leading principle it is to maintain the right of every 
reasonable being to examine, to use his reason freely, and to keep himself 
exempt from all authority.” —p. 205. 

This definition scarcely agrees with a submission to the Creeds, 
and the Thirty-nine articles. } 

There is a strange mistake about the foundation of the United 
States of America, which is here attributed to William Penn, 
and the declaration of Independence to his followers; the facts 
being, that Virginia and New England had become flourishing 
colonies half a century before William Penn commenced his 
noble career as a legislator, and that his followers were on prin- 
ciple opposed to the resistance which led to American emancl- 
pation. 

We are inclined to think that the spirit of the original has been 
altered, in that portion which relates to the contest between 
Charles I and his Parliament. It is given very inaccurately and 
partially, and being so, presents a contrast to the rest, which 1s 
distinguished by an enlightened liberality. M. 
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Finden’s Ports and Harbours. 


Tus is a beautiful publication ; the designs are effective and the execu- 
tion very fine. We are particularly struck with the grandeur of Tyne- 
mouth Castle, and the stormy gloom of Cullercoats, in Part 1; and with 
the brightness, force, and nature, of Bamborough and Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. Indeed of all the engravings contained in Part IL., we have sel- 
dom seen any plates that surpass the one of Newcastle-upon-Tyne for 
clear, vivid truth, and distinct, though crowded beauty of design. It is 
worth the price of the whole Part ; the work, however, is singularly cheap 
too cheap, we fear, for the good of the Fine Arts. 
The British Museun—Egyptian Antiquities. Vol. Ll, Library of 
Entertaining Knowledge. 


Ir contains a minute description of this fine collection of the antiquities of 
Egypt, illustrated by woodcuts, which are very good indeed. The disser- 
tation on the Pyramids and Tombs will be interesting to those who are 
not already conversant with their wonders. 


Peter Parley’s Tales of the Sea. Tegg. 


Perer Par ey is too well established as a juvenile classic, and 
too worthily, to require criticism. ‘The getting up of this volume 
is excellent. ‘The graphic illustrations are quite in the spirit of 
the narrator. 


Tlomaopathy and Allopathy, or, Large, Small, and Atomic Doses. 
By David Uwins, M.D. 


Arter having been scared away from our shores by a burst of 
laughter so loud as to drown all chance of a hearing, Homeopathy 
has quietly returned, silently seated herself in the metropolis, and 
is gaining over one medical practitioner after another to her cause. 
It is not for us, of the unlearned, to say how this will end. Whe- 
ther it be only an evanescent fancy, or whether there be a medi- 
cal revolution at hand, we leave to prophets of greater skill and 
boldness to predict. Of one thing we are sure, that the respect- 
able name of Dr Uwins must ensure respectful treatment of a 
theory to which he extends his favour; even though his support 
be of a very modified character, so that he is rather a semi-homee- 
opathist than one who goes the full length of the orthodoxy, or 
heresy, of the theory. The fact is quite enough to make us sus- 
pect that there must be something in it. But we can do little 
more in aid of the enquiry than recommend to our readers this 
production of a cautious reasoner and experienced practitioner. 
On a recent occasion, a brief account of the principles of Ho- 
mceopathy was inserted in our pages. We add Dr Uwins’s anti- 


thetical view of the system :— 
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“ The allopathic mode, reader, is the one hitherto admitted as legiti- 
mate and tenable ; the homeopathic mode is that which first suggested 
itself to the mind of a German physician, more than thirty years ago, 
while engaged in the translation of Cullen’s Materia Medica. Homeo- 
pathy may, for our present purpose, be translated ‘like loves like, or birds 
of a feather do well together ; it announces by a term that what creates 
disturbance and disease, in all its apparent anomalies and varieties, will, 
in different proportions and in due adaptations, prove a remedy for that 
disease ; that poisons, like punishments, are ‘ mercies in disguise ;) and 
that to create a commotion in the frame of a contrary nature to that al- 
ready established ; to practise, in other words, allopathically, is bungling 
in design and too often fatal in consequence ; that nosology is nonsense ; 
that to conceive of disordered conditions as abstract essences, is down- 
right absurdity ; and that nomenclature, as hitherto constructed, is mere 
verbiage. —p. 5-6. 


The Doctor adds a generalized illustration of the theory ina 
note to the foregoing passage :-— 

“T shall be laughed at for intimating that something like this law of 
agency may be traced through all circumstance and all being, theological, 
moral, metaphysical, and physical. ‘ L’homme empoisonne avec le fruit 
de vie,’ says Chateaubriand. ‘ Lust, through certain strainers well re- 
fined, is gentle love,’ &c. says the master-poet, at once of good sense and 
genius. High conceptions, not duly balanced, constitute insanity ; and 
arsenic, even allopathists allow, is at once a violent poison and an excel- 
lent restorative." —p. 6. 


We commend him for pausing in his extract from Pope’s libel 
on women, who even in the sentence as thus partly purified 
shewed as little ‘ good sense” as, in our apprehension, he ever 
did of “genius.” Not that we mean to deny that Pope was an 
illustration of Homeopathy. There is no surer cure of a taste 
for Pope than more Pope. It is as he says, 


“ Shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
And drinking largely sobers us again.’ 


For the best summary of this celebrated theory, “ at a very 
little expense and trouble,” Dr Uwins refers us to a publication on 
the subject by the Rev. Thomas Everest. His own partial adop- 
tion of it, is thus guarded :— 

“ In the present tract I am not, however, intending anything like a 
direct advocacy of all this assumption ; I do not mean even to go into the 
fundamentals of the doctrine of homeeopathy in an argumentative or even 
illustrative manner. I am disposed, indeed, to think that some of ts po» 
sitions and inferences are open to strong objection, and that a total dis- 
carding of allopathy constitutes one of its fallacies. ‘The design of this 
tract is merely limited to an announcement (upon the strength of a few 
recitals) of the high value the similia in sinulibus theory of medicme has 
proved in fmparting a power to the medical practitioner which he never 
possessed before, and in helping to take off that weight from the mind of 
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a conscientious physician which must necessarily connect itself with pub- 
lic appreciation beyond conscious desert.”—p. 7. 

The pamphlet then details a considerable number of cases, 
some of which are very striking, while a few seem to us to be 
not much to the purpose, and scarcely worth being introduced. 
Altogether they certainly seem to shew that much practical use 
may be made of the new views by the skilful physician. For 
these cases we must refer to the publication itself. ‘Towards the 
conclusion the author gives an additional caution :— 

“ My late friend Dr Reid, in his brunonian fervor and desire to ex- 
press himself pointedly, used to call the Zanceé ‘a minute instrument of 
mighty mischief; but in the atoms of homeopathy, if they are misap- 
plied, may lurk still more minute instruments of still more mighty mis- 
chief. No individual ought, upon any system, to prescribe powerful me- 
dicines unless he be well acquainted with anatomy, physiology, and indeed 
every branch which in their whole combination are named medicine. And 
as to remuneration, let every medical man scout the notion of his being 
It is high time that medical skill and science should be 
otherwise appreciated. General practitioners, as they are called, are re- 
warded too little, but they are rewarded in an improper manner. — It is 
here that reform is required. Lverything else would find its own level 
without legislative interference.’ —p. 33-34. 

We trust that the author’s anticipation, “ that few will hear and 


fewer heed the strain,” will not be realized. ‘The subject is one, 
literally, of vital interest, and on which his claim for attention is 


fully established. 
IF. 


a tradesman. 


Memoirs of the Wesley Family ; collected principally from original 
Documents. 2 vols. London, 1836. By Adam Clarke, LL.D. 


Tuese two volumes form the commencement of a cheap as well as 
elegant edition of the miscellaneous works of Dr Adam Clarke. The 
Wesley family is chiefly interesting on account of the celebrated founder 
of Methodism, but we have no memoir of him here, with the exception of 


It appears that Dr Clarke always intended to write 


a very short notice. 
It is 


a separate character of him, but never accomplished that intention. 
stated, however, that many anecdotes and much important information 
concerning John Wesley will be embodied in the memoirs of Dr Clarke, 
which are to accompany or immediately to follow the present edition. 
In the meantime, those who like to observe the varictics of character 
which result from one uniform system of training applied to many natures, 
will find material for thought in the circumstantial description already 
published. The father of John Wesley was a clergyman of the [stab- 
lished Church, originally educated among the Dissenters, against 
whom, after his desertion of them, he was a very bitter writer. 
It is supposed that he would have had good preferment if Queen 
Mary had lived, but during the subsequent reign of Queen Anne 
he lost_his interest at Court, and was frequently involved in difficulties, 
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which is not surprising, considering he had nineteen children and ouly 
£200 a year. He was a voluminous author and a poet, and is said to 
have originally held a place in the “ Dunciad,” though it is certain his 
name never appeared 1 in any of the printed editions. He was a rigid dis- 
ciplinarian, being a high church divine, and a severe and almost Chinese 
asserter of the paternal authority. He was a man of some humour, and 
an anecdote is here related in proof of it :—lIt appears that he was dis- 
tressed at pereeiving in his clerk a great degree of vanity and self-conceit, 
so great as to fancy himself only a degree ‘below his m: ister ; whereupon 
he determined to humble said clerk. It was his practice to invest this 
unlucky wight with his own cast-off wigs, of which, though much too 
large, John was extremely proud. One of these wigs was made the me- 
dium of mortification. Mr W esley, on a particular Sunday, when John’s 
head appeared unusually lost in its canonical attire, gave out for singing 
the psalm which commences, * Like to an _ in ivy bush!""—and when 
the clerk proceeded to the following line in his usual twang, and sung 
“ That rueful thing am I!”—the opieadtne could not avoid perceiving 
the similitude, nor refrain from laughter. This gave unto our rector a 
full measure of satisfaction, “for John was mortified and his self-conceit 
lowered.” 

The rector ought to have felt some compassion for poor John as a 
brother poet. It was he who, when King William returned to England 
after one of his expeditions, gave out in E pworth Church, “ Let us sing 
to the praise and glory of God, a hymn of my own composing :"— 


* King William is come home, come home, 
King William home is come ; 
Therefore let us together sing 
The hymn that’s called “ Te D’um.” —Vol. i, p. dos, 


We have said that Mr Wesley was a rigid disciplinarian; Mrs We sley 
however went beyond him. The details of her mode of educating her 
children are extremely curious. They slept, ate, played and prayed by 
rule. ‘They were early taught “ to fear the rod and ery softly,” and their 
“ wills were soon effectu: illy broken.” It is chiefly in the observation of 
the results that these volumes will be found interesting. Most of the 
daughters were distinguished for their misfortunes. The unhappy and 
talented Mrs Wright was the principal “ victim” among them, because 
she had the finest and most sensitive nature. Many specimens of her 
poetry, some of them exquisite ‘ly touching, are here preserved. The en- 
gravings from the portraits of John W esley and his father are well 


executed and very characteristic. MI 


A Catechism of Elocution. Illustrated by various Exereases 
in Prose and Verse. By W. Roberts, ‘Teacher of E locution. 


WE do not like this book at all. It is not without some mecha- 
nical ingenuity, and the author seems as convinced of the success 
of his plan, as a carpenter would be in “ projecting” certain new 
slides for a table. But we are equally satisfied that nothing at 
all resembling real eloquence could be taught by it; and, more- 
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over, that the individual who could either inculeate or voluntarily 
practice such rules, could have no degree of eloquence in his 
nature. 


Old Toby’s Addresses to his V'riends. 


Tus little book contains a series of good-natured sermons, or 
moralities, in the shape of an old man’s reflections and conver- 
sations while seated in his easy chair. ‘They bear a close resem- 
blance, both in style and spirit, to the mixture of good sense, 
humanity, economy, trite proverb, and we must add, “ twaddle” of 
poor Richard’s sayings. 


The Biblical Companion, a Comprehensive Digest of the Prin- 
ciples and Details of Biblical Criticism, Interpretation, 
Theology, listory, Natural Science, &c. By William 
Carpenter. 


Tus able, erudite, and elaborate production, fully exemplifies 
its important title in every branch. We have previously had the 
satisfaction of reviewing other publications of the same class, by 
Mr Carpenter, and have only to add that the present volume is 
the most complete “companion” to the study of the Bible that 
has yet appeared. We recommend it accordingly both to laymen 
and clergymen, and certainly no “ order ” of men need it more 
than the latter. 


A Compendium of Natural Philosophy ; being a Survey of the 
Wisdom of God in the Creation. By John Wesley, A.M. 
A new edition, edited by Robert Mudie. 


WE do not see the good of multiplying compilations of this kind. 
Itis going again and again over the same ground that I Jerham, 
and Tucker,and Ray, and Sharon Turner, and Mather, and Paley’s 
compilations, and Brougham’s compilations from Paley, and vari- 
ous theologians and natural philosophers, have all gone over be- 
fore, leaving us the results of their labours. W hat we want Is a 
concise and masterly digest of all these works, with the addition 
of the latest discoveries in science. ‘The present work falls ver 

short of this; neither are we sure in any case that the plan 
of teaching religion and of conveying feelings of adoration and 
love towards the Deity is half so well accomplished by drawing 
minute and mechanical attention to his physical works, as it would 
be by endeavouring to fill the mind with loftier notions of intellec- 
tual and moral grandeur, and of the destiny of man, and its ad- 
vance towards a higher condition of mortal as well as immortal 


being. 
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STATUE OF GrorGE THE Tuirp.—We highly approve of the eree- 
tion of this statue. It is one of those things which will perpetuate the 
character and deeds of a man whose example we cannot have too often 
before our eyes; and it should receive the subscription or applause of all 
lovers of their country. There will eventually be an cloquent and no less 
appropriate inscription underneath, setting forth his great talents as a 
farmer and cattie-broker ; the loss of America, and the “ enormous bliss ” 
of the national debt. The head of a horse has been sent about as a specimen 
of the statue. We do not see the resemblance to his late Majesty. His 
head and face bore a much more striking affinity to two other animals we 
could name. As a recipe for the concoction of an historical memorial— 
of course not meaning the gentleman in question—we should say, take 
the heads of an ox and an ass—pound them in a wooden mortar, and east 
the mixture in the skull of a cartb, to be finished on the outside by fifty 
years’ exposure to the weather. We must be permitted, however, to 
express our deep regret that the back of the horse was not longer. It 
might not have been so beautiful, but the age is decidedly utilitarian, and 
it would be a great saving of expense if the next statue which “ the loyal 
get up for George IV were seated on a pillion behind. Nay, by making 
the back longer still, and adding according to the demand, it might become 
a family-horse, thereby saving the nation some thousands of pounds, and 
manifesting at the same time the degree of taste in the Fine Arts which 
characterises our crowned heads. 

Tre Excuisn Orrra Housr.—We are happy to see the reproduc- 
tion of a work of native genius at this theatre, and to find that It still 
holds its deservedly high place in the public feeling. The sterling merit 
of the composition is the occasion of this, and not the style in which it 1s 
brought out. Miss Shirreff undoubtedly sings the music very charmingly, 
though she does not “look or act” the Mountain Sylph so well as Miss 
Romer. Of the tenor we may speak in praise; but of the bass—the 
part of Hela being as much “ a principal” as either of the other votces, 
and perhaps yet more important as an acting part, we cannot but remark 
that Mr J. Bland’s nightly attempts constitute a series of the most Impl 
dent and offensive failures we ever witnessed. The constant hisses with 
which he is received throughout, would have opened the eyes of any a 
nagement possessing common sense, to the propriety and decency towards 
their public patrons, of getting a competent singer. They well know 
where to find one besides Mr H. Phillips ; but so long as the public do rm 
“tear up the benches” as of yore, they e’en let Mr Bland proceed ie" 
his abortives. That Mr Barnett’s opera continues attractive, in spite . 
this gross insult to all lovers of his music, ean only be attributed hay 4 
merits of a composition, which has placed him at the head of ere 
composers, and for which—while successive managements have filled t et 
pockets—he has received little or no remuneration. It is said that t 
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mountebank Bunn has “ got” the English Opera, as well as Drury Lane, 
ationa 


and that he has engaged a German company for the aforesaid 
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English Opera House—built expressly, as the ever-gulled public were 
informed, for the encouragement of native talent, and as the proper field 
for the presentation of its works | 

Tue Lonerrupe.—The following letter, from the Duke Duhamel, 
appeared in the columns of the New Weekly Messenger ; and as we 
consider it important, and take an interest in the subject, we gladly give 
it insertion :— : 

“ Sir,—Permit me, through the medium of your Journal, to commu- 
nicate to those persons who have read a pamphlet I published in 1832, on 
the problem of the Longitude, the reasons which prevent the maritime 

owers from yet making trial by sea of the theories I have therein pro- 
posed. In the work alluded to I have challenged all the scientific men 
in Europe to prove me in error. In France two Commissions have been 
appointed to examine these theories ; also, one in Holland, and another 
in Sweden; but, unfortunately, this matter has to be judged by indi- 
viduals whose private interest is opposed to the success of my work, which 
would eventually render their appointments unnecessary, thus saving to 
the respective governments considerable sums, and greatly assisting com- 
merce in general. ‘These gentlemen are well aware that if my theory be 
put in practice, it will be easy, within a short time, to rectify the error of 
the longitude of every place. This point once attained, we want no 
longer hydrographers. There are likewise two other classes who would 
suffer by the discovery ; viz. those in charge of the Nautical Almanacs, 
and Chronometer-makers. The first of these would not only find that 
seamen have no longer need of their Almanac, but also that its errors 
would appear. The second are sure that seamen would easily discover 
the defects of their time-keepers, and that the exorbitant prices they 
fetch at present must be considerably reduced. After this explanation, 
Mr Editor, you, and the public in general, must perceive the reason 
why I obtain no encouragement. Permit me, then, to prove the utility of 
my discovery, to which purpose I give the following example :—On the 
29th of June last, at Madeira, it was ascertained that a chronometer, 
which was gaining in London 34 daily, gained there only 2/ }. An- 
other, which was losing 4’ Lin London, lost there 5//3. At the 
moment it was 12 o’clock in London (mean time) the first Chronometer 
shewed Ih 7/ 45”, and the second, which was losing, shewed Lh 1 30”, 
Now let me ask, which is the true longitude of Madeira? If any 
Member of the Board of Hydrography can solve this problem, they 
will ascertain that there is an error of V 52" in the longitude of 
Madeira. If it is demanded of me, do I know on which side the ervor 
lies: my answer will be positively—Yes. But I do not feel myself 
bound to make it known for the benefit of those who, regardless of my 
eighteen years’ incessant labour on this important subject, would turn it 
only to their individual advantage. Hoping, through your impartial aid 
widely-circulated Journal, to engage the public attention to this discovery, 
I have the honour to be, &c. 

July 27, 1836. Le Duc DUHAMEL. 


Duettinc.—France has lost one of its first men, and the 
attendant circumstances are almost as painful as the loss). We say 
France, for in the party of which he was so valuable a leader, the only 
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hopes of that country must be placed. Fine intellect, varied knoy ledge, 
energy, fortitude, and unimpeachable integrity, amidst startling changes 
and temptations, and the good of his country, all have been thrown away 
and sacrificed to false notions of honour! Armand Carrel must have 
known the value of his life to France, and we cannot help mingling our 
regrets for his loss, and at an age when he might have looked forward to 
many years of patriotic labours, with a degree of reproach to his want, in 
this important instance, of that moral courage which characterized his 
conduct through life, and should have supplied the place of a vain-glori- 
ous test, which proves nothing but that want, and has caused his death, 
The vicious remains of a military education were at bottom of his con- 
duct, and too plainly manifested from the moment he received his wound. 
There is, however, a strong feeling of this kind in the French nation, 
owing to similar circumstances, and accordingly we find many of their 
newspapers speculating on “the warrior” and “the hero” and “the 
general” he would have made had he not been “ restricted to the simple 
province of thought!” Simple eulogists | There would have been less 
moral courage required in not sending or receiving a challenge than he 
manifested in declaring on his death-bed that he would have “no priest 
—no church!" It was his last blow at the hypocrisy and chicanery of 
fleecing the people in the name of heaven, and that he made this blow 
when on the very brink of the grave, proves him more of a hero than it 
he had successfully arranged the butchery of thousands. 

But our literary men, albeit without the “benefit of a military educa- 
tion,” seem disposed to indulge in similar displays. The by-gone affair 
of Dr Black, however, was by no means so “ close a shave” as that of Dr 
Maginn. The latter gentleman writes a cutting-up review of the novel re- 
cently published by the Hon. G. F. Berkeley, and takes upon himself to 
recommend a certain nobleman to horsewhip the author, coolly assuring 
him he may do so with perfect impunity! G. F. Berkeley accordingly 
calls on Mr Fraser, in whose magazine the review appeared, and on his 
refusing to give up the name of the writer, administers a sound thresh- 
ing. Dr Maginn leaves his card at Berkeley House, and a hostile meet- 
ing ensues. They fire three times each ; Dr Maginn’s balls wounding 
the ground at less than half way each fire, those of G. F. Berkeley whiz- 
zing so close to his opponent as to make him jump clean up into the ar. 
We congratulate the Doctor on his very narrow escape ; not only from 
the pistol of a known “shot,” but from those of his two brothers, who 
we have not the least doubt would have taken their turn in some way OF 
other, had G. F. Berkeley fallen. As it happened otherwise, the parties 
leave the field; G. F. Berkeley joins his brothers, who, in the fullness ot 
gentlemanlike morality, are quite surprised and ashamed that he did not 
“bring down his man,” and Dr Maginn drives off in a coach, embracing 
and embraced by Mr Hugh Fraser! What is gained by all this? The 
statements in the novel and in the review of it remain just the same, and 
“go for what they are worth.” If any good can come of such an affair, 
let us hope that it will teach the publisher of “ Fraser's Magazine Fn 
to encourage (even under pretence of deprecating personality ) wr gore 
personalities which are the disgrace of modern literature, and of which 
that magazine has generally enough in each number to form the solid 
groundwork of half a dozen actions for libel, the results of which wou 
be more instructive than a dozen good quiltings. 
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Reorcipr.—lIt is to be hoped that the recent conduct of Louis-Phi- 
lippe with regard to Spain, is founded on principles of a more liberal poliey 
than he has hitherto adopted, and if he will only be as good and wise 
towards his own country, it will soon put an end to the king-killing furor. 
Nevertheless, the death of the noble-spirited Alibaud—tmuisdirected and 
irrational as was the nature of the attempt which led to his exeecution— 
has caused a sensation in’ France of uo common nature. “ After his 
death,” says the Drort, “the face of Alibaud was hardly at all altered. 
His long hair thrown back, left his forehead exposed, and his eves, though 
dim, seemed still to look round. His lips were firmly pressed together, 
and his countenance had a look of pride upon it.” Llow ditferent was 
the conduct of the vain and vulear vaunter Fieschi, who would have re- 
sorted to any abject meanness to have preserved his worthless life. But 
the refusal of Alibaud to sue for pardon of a wrong-doing king, though 
the pardon was offered for the asking, constitutes a principle of high and 
uncompromising character, and has made an impression, the importance of 
which will be @enerally understood when the monomaniacal fever of 
regieule, that prevailed among the young men of France, has sub- 
sided in the clear and general conviction that the firm and energetic 
union of moral power is the only permanent power ; the only power that 
can effect good; the only power that ought to be permanent. 


NEWSPAPERS.—Among the various new papers which the reduction 
of the stamp will induce, we rejoice to see the prospectus of a country 
one, bearing the title of the ‘Star in the East, and do not doubt of its 
success, and the great benefit it will confer on various parts of the 
country, by the introduction of liberal principles, with sound reasons for 
entertaining them. Many of the counties have the evreatest need of 
such a local paper." Were the Chancellor of the exchequer,” says the 
prospectus, “to repeal, or even merely to reduce, the Window ‘Tax, it 
is probable that many would be induced to increase their windows in 
order to admit additional lieht and ventilation to their dwellings. So the 
reduction of the Newspaper Tax seems an additional reason for increasing 
and Improving our newspapers ; for, if knowledge be to the mind as light 
to the body, and a window the medium of light, then should a newspaper 
be the medium of knowledge.” This is well said, and we confess we 
have good hopes of such a paper as this promises to become, judging by 
the clear statement it makes of the liberal Politics it ts pledged to advo- 
cate. We hear also that the ‘ Leeds ‘Times’ is in future to be edited by 
Robert Nicoll, and as we believe him to be a high-minded and unswerving 
reformer, we confidently anticipate the beneficial effeets throughout York- 
shire. When there are a few local papers in the counties such as these ; 
when, in the metropolis—the great focus of politics and literature—the 
Examiner, the Daily and Weekly True Sun, the New Weekly Mes- 
senger, and = one or two more among the not very humerous 
papers who have been proved sincere and thorough-goimg, have com- 
pletely taken possession of the vast mass of the unstamped (and the ‘True 
Sun, being first in the tield, has already obtained some fifteen or twenty 
thousand of them) we may then confidently hope that the cause of 
Reform will advance far more rapidly, inasmuch as Ministers will dread 
the multiplied thunders from educated and enlightened quarters that will 
fall on their heads if they ever again stand guilty of such a session as 
the last, 
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Britisn [NstituTION.—This fine exhibition has just closed. Besides 
many noble works of Murillo, Poussin, Vandyke, and others, it contained 
several of the most exquisite landscapes of Claude, fully answerable to 
the matchless criticism of Hazlitt :—‘* His trees are pertectly beautiful, 
but quite immoveable ; they have a look of enchantment. In short, his 
landscapes are unequalled imitations of nature, released from its subjec- 
tion to the elements,—as if all objects were become a delightful fairy 
vision, and the eye had rarified and refined away the other senses,” 
Something of a similar kind, but applied to the human form, may be said 
of the large altar-piece by Guido. The figures are the most enchanting 
idealisms of nature, the very personification of all the sweetness and 
sacredness of pure and impassioned religion. ‘The collection contains 
many unrivalled studies ; but artists are not to be allowed to copy them 
this year ! R. 1. H. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A press of matter obliges us to postpone the article on Sir John Eliot's 
*‘Monarchie of Man.’ Some offence has been taken, we hear, at a certain 
uncomplimentary allusion to Sir Walter Scott and Mr Proctor, contained 
in the review of Forster's ‘Eminent British Statesmen. Surely it was 
sufficiently apparent that we only spoke of them as biographers, ¢. e. “ out 
of their element.” 

© The British Auxiliary Legion” came too late. 

The author of the “ Circulating Medium,” has not seen our last 
Number. 

Argus is not very right in objecting to the brevity of many of our ar- 
ticles. Tle little knows the difficulty of keeping much meaning within 
few words, and ought to learn. Possibly we are too concise for those 
who read only with their eye-sight. Words are cheap enough ; we want 
thoughts. 

The Hudibrastic “ Flagellation” is mighty ticklesome ; but the length 
of the birch compels us to decline. May we use a part We shall take 
the best—subject to a little modification ? 

The “Translator of ‘ Hector Fieramosca’” has our best thanks. 

Mr Jacob Jones should forward his Advertisements to the publisher. 
We have nothing to do with that department. 

We have received the newspaper from Hobart ‘Town, and are much 
pleased with it. We wish the * Tasmanian Register” all the success 
it deserves. The announcement that “it will not be devoted to long; 
dull, and prosy articles, which prevent nineteen out of twenty persons 
from reading,” is a propos to our previous notice. ‘The folks of Sidney; 
New Zealand, and Van Dieman’s Land, are not so stupid. 

G. G. and the Ex-Moonshee must settle it between them. 
G. G. aware that Prince Moulti is superseded, and that the new ambas- 
sador from the King of Oude was presented at Court on the 19th of last 
month? Prince Moulti has been continually to the India House ; con- 
cerning the presents, no doubt, which he gave to the wrong person ; pus 
the Honourable Company will have nothing to do with him. Still, we 
trust he may not fare so hard on his return, as humourously hinted m 
* The Royal Suitors.” 


Is not 
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SKETCHES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE ; 


With Considerations on the Spirit of the Times, Men, and Revolutions ; 
by the Viscount de Chateaubriand. 2 vols. Colburn. 1836. 


Ir is certainly one sound test of genuine wit that it can be trans- 
lated into different languages, and without losing its spirit. 
There may be sundry exceptions to this, but in general it will be 
found to hold good. ‘The same test applies, to a still greater 
extent, that is, subject to fewer exceptions, and generally to a 
greater degree, with respect to philosophy and to the most beau- 
tiful and profound sentiments and images of poetry. ‘This ts 
self-evident as to philosophy ; nor does it require much argument 
to prove that where you cannot abstract the ‘music and the 
measure” without destroying the poetry, such poetry Is of a 
second-rate character, and can possess uo inherent qualities of 
universal truth and power. It would be invidious to give a 
‘modern instances ;” suflice it to say, that we venture to think 
there are many of our second-rate successful poets whose Muse 
had better have had a mill-stone tied round her neck as soon as 
she was born, were it not for the consideration that these “ mode- 
rate wigs” of Apollo have served, and are serving to educate the 
vast mass of moderate intellects to a comprehension of the Samp- 
sonian locks of radical strength aud beauty, and the advancing 
philosophy of all things. 

But to return to the question of translation ; it seems clear that 
the finest wit and poetry can have no chance atall, unless, added 
to a thorough home-feeling knowledge of the language, they are 
rendered through the, medium of a congenial spirit. And this 
applies not only to substantive translators, but to those who would 
criticise the great works of a foreign country. 

The Viscount de Chateaubriand is, in many respects, a supe- 
rior and highly-talented individual ; but if, venturing with some- 
what a profane and non-elect step into the temple of [English 
literature, its glories have not quite singed away his own less 
potent laurels, the excess of light has evidently cracked his spec- 
tacles. In short, he has talked a good deal of nonsense on his 
subject, and said a number of fine things foreign to the question ; 
he has substituted his good judgment in some matters for his cir- 
cumscribed knowledge of others, and his vanity has filled up his 
deficiencies and got the better of his reason,—a circumstance 
Which those who have lived very long in thie world and had 
great experience, have now and then witnessed before, so that 
No, 118, 2k 
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the worthy Viscount does not exactly stand alone under the 
reproach. 

“ ¢ The English language of Chaucer,’ he informs us, * is far from pose 
sessing the polish of old French, which already attains some degree of per- 
fection in this minor species of literature. Nevertheless the idiom of the 
Anglo-Saxon poet, a heterogeneous medley of various dialects, has become 
the stock of modern English.” 

At page 98 he tells us that “ Chaucer was called to restore the 
harp of the bards.” Does he, at the same time, mean to argue 
that the lather of English Poetry, was only one of the early 
writers of the minor species of literature, because he has none of 
the glass-and-pin and hair-powdered style of the old “ Freneh 
polish 2?” 

* A courtier, a partisan of the house of Lancaster, a Wickliffite, faith- 
less to his convictions, a traitor to his party, now banished, then travelling 
in foreign countries, at one time in favour, in disgrace at another, Chaucer 
had met Petrarch at Padua; instead of ascending to Saxon sources, he 
borrowed the spirit of his songs from the 'Troubadours of Provence and 
the admirer of Laura, and from Boccaccio the character of his tales.” 

It is rather hard, and equally superficial to reproach a man of 
genius with being a courtier, because his poverty rendered it 
useful to “keep a patron,” and to accept a few marks now and 
then, or a pitcher of wine. He must have been a very indiffe- 
rent courtier, withal, to get exiled and half starved. His dis- 
tress, moreover, in Hainault, and particularly in Zealand, was 
partly owing to ‘ his liberality to some of his countrymen, who 
had fled thither on the same account.”—( Vide § Singer’s Life of 
Chaucer.’) THis friends at home, as an additional reproach, we 
suppose, proved treacherous. He came home notwithstanding, 
and was soon found and thrown into prison. “ He was only 
liberated,” says the same authority, * upon condition of making 
some disclosures implicating his late partizans, to whom he cer- 
tainly owed no fidelity.” Be this as it may, and let the weakness 
and want of dungeon-fortitude appear never so bad, we cannot 
say what proviso Chaucer might not have made ; inasmuch as he 
Was again the same favourite of the Duke of Lancaster as before, 
so that he could not have said anything to injure him, and Com- 
berton, on whose account the state row had occurred, received 
his pardon from the Crown soon after, As to the partial obliga- 
tion of Chaucer, for the spirit, or any one touch of style, in his 
songs, to the polished, melodious-measured, artificial, over-rate’ 
Petrarch, the assertion is not worth an answer. ‘That both 
Shakspeare and Chaucer have owed something to the Troubadours 
of Provence, though far more to Boceaccio, is true. Shakspeare 
and Chaucer have taken some of the characters and plots of Boe- 
caccio’s tales, and worked them up with original excellencies, 
and illustrated them with surpassing genius. But with all that 
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sensitive and high-admiring feeline which characterises true 
wenius, the *y have never touched some of the tales of Boeeaecio 
which are so fine and so sufficiently worked out, as not to need 
any addition to the plot, or any further illustration of the sublime 
human characters. We avoid me ntioning which these are, lest 
some of the vulgar drama-builders of the time should fillip our 
ears “ with a three-man beetle,” and the eyes of the town with 
their great red-lettered playbills of Boccaccio at half-price ! 
The foregoing extracts combine all Chateaubr nual S criticisms 


on C ey 


‘ The poetry of Spenser is remarkable for brilliant imagination, fertile 
invention, and flowing rhythm ; yet with all these recommendations it is 
cold and tedious.” * 

“ Spenser is the author of a sort of Essay on the manner: sand antiqui- 
ties of Ireland, which I prefer to his ¢ Faerie Queen.’”—Vol. i, p. 226, 227, 


And this is all he ean find to say of Spenser. We conse- 
tid pass on to the next. 


‘The dramatic authors conte mporary with Shakspeare, pursues our 
critic, * were Robert Greene, Heywood, Decker, Rowley, Peele, Chapman, 
Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher : jacel 0) atio! Ben Jonson's 


plays, entitled the Hoa, and the Alehymist, ave still esteemed.” — Vol. i 
20, 


p. 228 


This is all that is said of the old nelish Dramatists!  Web- 
ster, Marlow, Massinger, lord, and others, are not even named. 
‘The extract shows on the ve ry face of it that he knows nothing’ 
at all about them, and prob bly never read a dozen lines of their 
works. It would not much surprise us if he had never even seen 
asingle copy of any one of them. But Shakspeare he has read ; 
and to some purpose, as we shall find. We commence with his 
— of Shakspeare’s women :— 


All Shakspeare’s young female characters are formed on one model, 
They are all mere virls, and, setting apart the shades of differenee between 
the characters of daughte r, lover, and wife, they all resemble each other 
as closely as twin-sisters ; nay, have the same smile, the same look, the 
same tone of voice. If we could forget their names, and close our eyes, 
we should not know which of them was speaking—their language is more 
elegiac than dramatic. These charming sketches are like the outlines 
traced by Raphael, when a figure of celestial be auty suggested itself to 
his genius: but Raphael converted the sketch into a picture, whilst Shak- 
speare contented himself with his first unfinished pencillings, and did not 
always take time to paint. —Vol. i. p. 280. 


<2 way of proving the above absurd position by instances, 
and eing consistent at the same time, he says, — 

“ Bring together Lady Macheth, Queen Margaret, Ophelia, Mi- 
randa, ( ‘ordelia, Jessica, Perdita, Imogen, and the versatility of the 
poet's genius must excite our wonder. There is a charming ide: ality in 


Shakspeare’s youthful female characters.’ —p. 279. | 
2h & 
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Unfinished sketches, indeed! Concerning this finished work, 
the Lxaminer has an admirable article, from which we quote the 
following passage :— 


“ Chateaubriand professes to retract his ‘ former misjudgments’ of Shak- 
speare. He no longer, that is, calls him a drunken savage or a ‘ gross 
buffoon.’ We have so recently had an opportunity of pointing out the 
infinite absurdities of the criticism, which is only reproduced in these yo- 
lumes, that we shall simply remark on one or two new matters of opinion 
which present themselves. 

“The French critic does not know what to make of Shakspeare’s 
women. Ile cannot understand the 


‘ Maiden never bold, 
Of spirit so still and quiet, that her motion 
Blush'd at itself—”’ 


he cannot comprehend why such characters as Desdemona, Ophelia, 
Miranda, and Imogen, are ‘all mere girls.’ Is there anything of merely 
girlish weakness in that wonderful union of timidity and boldness which 
is shown in those exquisite creations, when their fears are surrendered to 
love, and, strong in the purity and in the depth of their affections, they 
knit themselves, heart and soul, to the existences of others? M. de 
Chateaubriand would measure a female character by the number of lines 
allotted to her, and therefore he justly prefers Racine. He would have 
every woman a Chimene, a Berenice, an Esther, a Zaire, an Amenaide. 
What, he asks, are such girls as Ophelia and Imogen to ‘ heroines who of 
themselves sustain the whole weight of a tragedy 7’ They (the heroines) 
walked ‘ a region loftier than the earth on which Desdemona and Juliet 
dwelt. Yes, and we will answer for it that the inhabitants of that earth 
feel obliged by their not descending lower. ‘ What are all Shakspeare’s 
females in comparison with Z?sther 2? Exactly what nature was, and Is, 
compared with Racine. We will not believe that ‘ Racine is more natural 
than Shakspeare,’ or that the age of Racine had ‘caught the true spint 
of ancient Greece,’ till M. de Chateaubriand proves to us that a peruke 
of the court of Louis the Fourteenth is more natural than were the flow- 
ing locks of an Athenian, and more graceful than the fillet was that 
circled them.” 


If all the nonsensical adulation of Racine’s polished steel- 
engraving were confined to the French, we should merely set it 
down to the score of national vanity, and a peculiarity of national 
bad taste, originating ina mistaken notion of true nature and 
true refinement. But the provoking part of this adulation 1s ™ 
the fact, that certain English critics of our time are striving with 
all the strength and talent they possess for olher subjects, to 
promulgate a similar bad taste in this country. 

“ But then, as ‘a set-off to all objections, ” pursues the Evaminer, 
“we have a chapter devoted ‘to the striking beauties of Shakspeare- 
Now this, we are obliged to say, is the worst of all. Some passages of 
Richard the Third, which are far from extraordinary, are selected a8 
‘the sublimest points of tragedy,’ and the scene from Macbeth, in which 
the murder of Macduff’s wife and children is disclosed, having 
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properly instanced as a remarkable proof of Shakspeare’s knowledge of 


human nature, Chateaubriand proceeds to show the value of his vaunted 
appreciation of it, by quoting it without its finest passages. He omits 
the greatest of all,—one of those things which distinguish Shakspeare 
beyond every other writer,—the friendly expostulation of Malcolm to 
Macduff: ‘What, man! ne'er pull your hat upon your brows!’ In this, 
we suppose, the French critic only recognised a few indifferent words, and 
omitted them because they seemed to want dignity. Oh, what a world of 
silent anguish they contain!” 


We cannot say we are surprised at a l’rench critic either see- 
ing nothing insuch a passage, or something objectionable on the 
score of a deficiency of the stilted style, the polished, the 
distingué. It is very probable that the Viscount feels nothing 
ridiculous in the well-known joke of ‘ Monsieur Macbeth! 
Monsieur Macbeth! Monsieur Macbeth! — prenez garde de 
Monsieur Macduff!” 

The remarks round-about Shakspeare contain, however, one 
passage of severe truth as applied to our national appreciation of 
the great dramatist. We quote it with no pleasant feelings of 
pride, and should be glad to see it extensively diffused as a lash 
to our sluggish indifference and gross inconsistency. 


“In theory, the English are unreserved admirers of Shakspeare: but 
in practice their zeal is much more circumspect. Why do they not act 
the plays of their deity in a perfect form? By what presumption do they 
venture to abridge, mutilate, alter, and transpose the scenes of Hamlet, 
Macbeth, Othello, the Merchant of Venice, Richard ITT, &c.2 Why 
have these sacrileges been committed by the most enlightened critics of 
the three kingdoms? Dryden observes that Shakspeare’s language is 
out of date, and, conjointly with Davenant, he adapted his plays for per- 
formance. Shaftesbury declares that the style of the old bard is coarse 
and barbarous, that his expressions and his wit are alike antiquated. 
Pope remarks that Shakspeare wrote for the populace, without seeking to 
please persons of more refined taste: that his writings present to the 
critic materials at once the most agreeable and the most revolting. Tate 
appropriated to himself Aing Lear, which was then so completely for- 
gotten that no one detected the plagiarism. Rowe, too, in his life of 
Shakspeare, utters many blasphemies. Sherlock has ventured to say that 
there is nothing middling in Shakspeare ; that all he has written is either 
detestable or excellent: that he never kept to or even conceived a plot, 
though he frequently wrote very good scenes. Lansdowne carried his 
impiety so far as to re-write the Merchant of Venice. Let us be on our 
guard against innocent mistakes. When we are thrown into ecstasies at 
a scene in the denouement of Romeo and Juliet, we imagine that we are 
burning with pure love for Shakspeare, whilst, in reality, our ardent 
homage is addressed to Garrick.” —Vol. i. p. 240. 


The truth, it will be perceived, is somewhat exaggerated, and 
the writer evidently finds a sarcastic delight in quoting the igno- 
rant impertinences of these no-authorities. Lheir criticism 15 
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just on a par with the tragedies they themselves would have writ. 
ten, and which—heaven preserve us !—some of them did write! 

‘The last extract we can make of these French criticisms oy 
Shakspeare, embodies a melancholy fact, though we demur in one 
important respect to the inference :— 

“ Accuracy in the representation of inanimate objects is the spirit of 
the literature and the arts of our time. It denotes the decay of the 
higher class of poetry and of the genuine drama. We are content with 
minor beauties when we cannot attam great aims. Our stage represents 
to perfection the chair and its velvet coverings, but the actor is not 
equally successful in portraying the character who is seated in the chair. 
But having once descended to these minute representations of material 
objects, it cannot be dispensed with, for the public taste becomes mate- 
rialised and demands it.” —Vol. i. p. 251. 

And for this we have to thank the patent Showmen. The de- 
cline of the drama is net owing to an inability in the age to pro- 
duce high dramatic genius, but because the productions of such 
genius would meet with no sort of patronage or countenance from 
public purveyors. Private, as well as public sympathy, or the 
chance of it, is thus superseded. Meantime, the materiality of 
the Dutch school of inanimate accuracy and high finish of tankards, 
and turnips, and dress and upholstery, is very much admired by 
the vulgar. ‘The unrefined, and those who cannot readily appre- 
ciate the ideal, have a natural tendency to this bad taste; how 
much more so when they are regularly taught every night to ad- 
mire it as the highest pitch of excellence. 

We pass on to Chateaubriand’s strictures on Milton; and, as 
they contain nothing of new, and very little of old value in eriti- 
cism, We just pass over them. 

“ Young,” proceeds our eritic, “has founded a bad school, and was 
not himself a good master. He owed part of his early reputation to the 
picture presented in the opening of his ‘ Night Thoughts.’ A minister of 
the Most High, an aged father, who has lost his only daughter, awakes 
in the middle of the night to mourn upon graves ; with Death, Time, 
and Eternity, he associates the only great thing that man has within 
himself—grief. This is a striking picture. ; 

* But draw nearer, when the imagination, roused by the exordium of 
the poet, has already created a world of sorrows and of reveries, you find 
nothing of what you have been promised. You find a man racking his 
brain for tender and melancholy ideas, and who arrives only at a morose 
philosophy. * * There is nothing natural in his tenderness, nothing 
ideal in his grief: it is always a heavy hand moving slowly over the 
lyre.”"—Vol. ii. p. 251. 

This is much better, and nearly amounts to what Hazlitt has 
said in a few words, who designates Young as “a gloomy epigram- 
matist.” We might, however, question the metaphysics of Cha- 
teaubriand, when he says that “grief is the on/y great thing that 
man has within himself.” The sense of grandeur and the images 
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of power, generally bear reference, it is true, to external objects, 
and exist by associations and imaginative combination. But an 
individual of that order of mind has these things within himself, 
or else the external objects would excite no such ideas; and it is 
plain they do not in the mass of mankind. Again; the greatness 
of private grief also depends upon similar mental faculties indu- 
cing lofty generalities. 

Our foreign critic notices, or rather names a long list of poets ; 
Dryden, Butler, Gay, all heaped up with the mass of second and 
third-rate people; and we find Wordsworth and Coleridge among 
the list of ‘‘ restorers of ballads,” and classed with Morgan, Ro- 
gers, Lord Holland, and others! Burns is classed with Bloom- 
field, as “a poet of the working classes ;’’ Keats and Shelley are 
not even named. 

He says, in vol. ii. p. 324, * Burns, Mason (?), Cowper, died 
during my emigration to London, before and in 1800. They 
concluded the century; J began the new one!” Indeed! But 
of this egotism the work contains abundant instances. ‘The cri- 
ticism on Byron is very just, as far as faults and deficiencies are 
concerned, though unjust in its want of appreciation of his points 
of real excellence, albeit he fancies Byron the greatest poet since 
Milton that our literature can boast: 


“ Lord Byron has left a deplorable school. I dare say he would be 
as displeased with the Childe Harolds to whom he has given birth as I 
am with the Rénés that have sprung up around me. The general sen- 
timents which compose the groundwork of human nature, paternal and 
maternal affection, filial piety, friendship, love, are inexhaustible ; they 
will always impart new inspirations to the talent capable of developing 
them ; but the particular manners of feeling, the individualities of mind 
and character, cannot extend and multiply themselves in grand and 
numerous pictures. The little undiscovered corners of the human heart 
are a narrow field; in this field there is nothing left to glean after the 
hand that reaped the first harvest. A disease of the soul is not a per- 
manent and natural state; we cannot reproduce it, make a /iterature of 
it, avail ourselves of it as of a passion incessantly modified at the plea- 
sure of the various artists who mould it and change its form.”—Vol. ii. 


p. 341, 


With the foregoing remarks we coincide generally, contending, 
however, that he who thoroughly works out, anc for the first 
time, any one strong mental individuality, and in eee 
has added to our stock of knowledge and interest in human 
nature. | 

His remarks on Walter Scott, as a prose writer, contain much 
truth, though the admission, at present, will be far from general :— 


“Walter Scott does not mould like Richardson upon the internal 
type of man; he likes rather to display the exterior of his personages.— 
p- 308, 
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This is quite evident, afler a careful examination of all his various 
touches in working out almost every one of his characters: but 
the contrary appears to be the case while employed in the perusal, 
owing to the minute, graphic, and admirable external portraiture 
he gives. ‘The univ wil and unavoidable belief—whe ‘ther,asatheory, 
it be or be not admitted—in phystognomy (by which we mean not 
only the face, but the whole external superficies, including the 
individualities protruding from every point of view, both in form 
and habiliment) naturally gives us an impression of the inward 
character. Shakspeare adopted the opposite plan, though in a 
few strong and comprehensive touches. He says very little of 
face, form, or dress. But the different method will perhaps be 
more immediately apparent by comparing the delineation of a 
leading character by Scott, with one of the heroes of Godwin’s 
novels, where the elaborate painstaking in developing the inward 
man forms so forcible a contrast. Of Scott’s admirable descrip- 
tive power, however, our critic speaks highly, and with every 
reason; the cireumstances and the actions of Scott’s characters 
supply the rest sufficiently for his purpose, and for that of the 

justly admiring public. 

Monsieur de Chateaubriand, we are informed, has paid the 
Monthly Repository the compliment of noticing its existence in 
English Literature, though the fact has escaped us in perusing 
his work. Fully aware that he is rather exacting on the score of 
compliment, and will expect far more than a fair exchange, 
we have only to express our regret, without meaning to be un- 
grateful, that we are quite unable to offer any adequate return. 


R. H. H. 





THE ACCOMPANIMENT. 


Tue lark, as I did read her sweetest letter, 
Sang heavenward in divine accompaniment ; 
And as its gentle meanings ceased to fetter, 
At intervals, all sense o’ the outward ear, 

I heard that loud bird-musiec piercing clear 
The freshness of the morning element, 
Descending as its minstrel made ascent 

And tuned to that soft-written argument. 

In Love is all-embracing sympathy: 

All accents of the song of that high bird, 

All modulations of its melody, 

Were answer'd by that letter’s s spirit and w ord ; 
And the far bird re-echoed, tone for tone, 

The love-notes which my tranced eye trembled on. 


* W. * 
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THE OLD WORLD AND THE NEW; 


Or a Journal of Reflections and Observations made on a Tour in Europe. 
By the Rev. Orville Dewey, late of New Bedford, U.S. 2 vols. 


Tne new world is a grand world, both materially and morally. 
In both senses, it has ample prospects. Every thing is on a large 
scale, from physical nature to physical prescription. When an 
English lady becomes dyspeptic from dissipation, ‘‘ Go to Bath,” 
says her medical adviser. When an American clergyman is 
nervous from professional exertion, ‘Go to Europe,” says his 
medical adviser. Andthe one direction is followed with as much 
alacrity and facility as the other. The former throws herself on 
the easy seat of a travelling carriage; the latter lounges into the 
splendid saloon of a Liverpool packet; and the thing is done. 
The Continent is but the Cheltenham, and Great Britain the 
Margate, of ‘Transatlantic invalids. ‘They breathe the air, drink 
the waters, see the sights of the old world, and back they go as if, 
like the Oriental patient of old, they had only dipped their heads 
into a tub, and gained in a moment the experience of a life. 
This is very pleasant. We hope it does them good, and are glad 
to find it likely to do us good. ‘They are quite right in keeping 
journals, and will often be quite right in publishing them. ‘The 
Rev. Orville Dewey was, we believe, one of these invalided 
ministers so prescribed for, so doing, so journalizing, and so pub- 
lishing. His very gentlemanly publication is a handsome return 
for the not very ladylike one of Mrs ‘Trollope. England must 
be in debt to America, until Miss Martineau’s anticipated work 
clears our national conscience, and squares the account. 

Mr Dewey’s book may be assorted into three portions, which 
stand in the three degrees of comparison. — l'irst, his descriptions 
of towns and landscapes, men and manners, not only in Great 
Britain and Ireland, but in France, Switzerland, and Italy. This 
is good. Next, his implied delineations of America, which are 
conveyed sometimes by direct contrast, but often by unconscious 
saa and expressions of surprise ; this is better. And thirdly, 
his admonitions to his own countrymen, founded on comparative 
observations of the old world and the new, and breathing the 
genuine language of an honest and vigorous mind. And this 
portion is the best. It is characterized by strong sense, warm 
feeling, and high principle. 

For the first, we must refer our readers to the volumes them- 
selves, premising, however, that although we have characterized 
the descriptions as good, we by no means assign to them the 
highest degree of merit, and might make sundry exceptions to 
our praise. ‘The author does not take us with him in his senti- 
mental moods, and still less in those which he thinks poetical. 
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598 The Old World and the New. 
He is mistaken in ever thinking it his duty to indulge either the 
one or the other. ‘The taste of his country, like his own (and 
no small portion of English taste too) seems rather for poeticality 
than for poetry. He is a worshipper of Mrs Hemans, a most 
kind-hearted lady and accomplished verse-writer, who has pro- 
duced a few genuine and noble lyrics (the song of the Cid, for 
instance) amid many volumes of smoothness, sweetness, and ex- 
quisite prettiness, but whose intellectual orb of sight was scarcely 
purged to gaze on the “ vision divine,” notwithstanding the Rey, 
Orville Dewey vouches for the fact on the strength of her having 
told him, while they were taking tea together, that she saw the 
banners in St Patrick’s Cathedral wave to the sound of the anthem 
and the organ at morning service. But peace to the memory of 
I'elicia Hemans. We had little purpose of criticising her. And 
shame were it to name her in an ungentle spirit, whatever the 
occasion. When her entire literary character comes regularly 
before us, we shall not fail of justice to its real worth, nor shrink 
from marking the unsubstantial claims with which it may some- 
times have unwisely been invested. But she was not a subject 
for criticism ; and we would rather be strewing flowers upon her 
grave, “sweets to the sweet,” and chanting over it some of her 
own ‘songs of the affections.” | 

The reader’s taste may differ from ours, and he shall judge for 
himself. ‘The reflections of our new-world’s-man on first finding 
himself in the material presence of antiquity, area good specimen 
for the purpose, and not an unfavourable one. 

“We are sailing slowly up St George's Channel. It really almost 
requires an act of faith, to feel that in sixteen days we have reached the 
Old World ; that yonder is the coast of Ireland, and there, on the right, 
is Snowdon in Wales. As we move on silently, borne along by an invi- 
sible power, it seems as if this were a spectre ship ; and the surrounding 
objects, a dream. The stillness and mystery of expectation come over 
one’s mind like a spell—for this, indeed, is the mighty gateway to the 
Old World, and the misty curtain before us is about to burst asunder, 
and to turn the visions of a whole previous life into reality! If I were 
approaching the coast of Kamtschatka, or New Holland, it would be a 
different thing ; it would be comparatively a common-place occurrence ; 
but here is the birth-place of my language, of my mind's nurture—the 
world where my thoughts have lived, my father-land—and yet strange 
and mysterious as if it were the land of some pre-existent being ! 

* The Old World!—my childhood’s dream—my boyhood’s wonder—ny 
youth’s study—I have read of the wars of grim old kings and barons, as 
if they were the wars of titans and giants—but now it is reality ; for I 
see the very soil they trod. They come again over those hills and 
mountains—they fight again—they bleed, they die, they vanish from the 
earth. Yet other crowds come—the struggling generations pass before 
me; and antiquity is a presence and a power. It has a “ local habita- 
tion.” Its clouded tabernacle is peopled with life. Who says that the 
earth is cold and dead? It is written all over—its whole broad surface, 
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every travelled path, every wave of ocean—with the story of human 
affections. Warm, eager life—the life of breathing generations, is folded 
in its mighty bosom, and sleeps there, but is not dead! Oh world! 
world! what hast thou been through the long ages that have gone before 
us? Ay, what hast thou been? In this vast domain of old time before 
me, every human heart has been a world of living affections. Every 
soul that has lived has taken the experience of life ; new and fresh, singly 
and alone, as if no other had ever felt it. Not in palaces only, but in the 
cottage, has the whole mighty problem of this wonderful humanity been 
wrought out. Sighings, and tears, and rejoicings, birth-day gladness, 
and bridal joy, and clouding griefs, and death, have been in every dwel- 
ling. Gay throngs of youth have entered in, and funereal trains have 
come forth at every door. Through millions of hearts on these very 
shores, has swept the whole mighty procession of human passions. 
How has it already lengthened out almost to eternity, the brief’ expanse 
of time !”—Vol. i, p. l8—21. 


The second class of observations (of the three into which we 
distributed the work) contains much that is very amusing. Tor 
some we were fully prepared, but there were other of the 
author’s surprises that surprised us, and turned his notice of 
familiar English matters into a very novel but very indisputable 
view of American affairs. We shall indicate some of either sort, 
indiscriminately, as they occur. 

His first surprise is with the bright green of the spring 
herbage on the banks of the Mersey, making us see the dark 
green grass of his native plains; which is afterwards more ata 
cularly marked when he admires the variety of tints and shades 
with which our meadows are diversified. Moreover we find, 
when he gets into Derbyshire that a cliff covered with ivy isa 
rare sight to American eyes. 


“ But it is to be remembered that cliffs and precipices in this country 
are very different things from what they are with us. The moisture of 
the climate causes ivy, laurel, and every shrub and tree, to grow up their 
sides and to spring out from their very summits. The cliffs here, too, are 
of every shape ; some of them rising perpendicularly like battlements or 
towers, bare in some places, covered with ivy in others, and waving out from 
their tops, green banners of luxuriant foliage ; while between and through 
them you see the soft, deep, blue sky—softer, deeper, bluer, than it 
appears elsewhere; and would that it oftener had this aspect in this 
country of clouds, and rain, and smoke—for in this respect it is not to 
be compared with ours. I suppose this is the reason why Englishmen 
rave so much about the Italian sky.” —Vol. i, p. 126, 127. 


With the civility of servants he was of course impressed ; and 
though he had to pay for it, well satisfied with the bargain. 
* For my part,” he says, “I am as willing to pay for civility as 
for my dinner. One would like to buy not only his dinner but 
some reasonable chance of digesting it; and that is hard to do 
when one has to digest slovenliness, negligence, and ill-manners 
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besides.” This is putting the waiter into the bill, in the best 
way for all parties. 

The English stage-coach pleases him wonderfully, in all its 
externals, ‘the horses clothed in plated harness, burnished to 
the brightness of gold,” the careful guard, and the respectable 
coachman ; but of the inside he is very intolerant, and sees in it 
our respect for the wisdom of our ancestors :— 

“The hand of prescription is heavy upon many things in England, 
small as well as great ; they do here as their fathers did, in far more 
respects than we do. At least this is the only reason I can see, why 
they build in the centre of the coach a small, confined, dark box, with 
the curtains* obstinately fastened down, and cushioned indeed, so that 
they are never rolled up even in the hottest day of summer ; and in 
addition to this inconvenience, the only chance of seeing the country is a 
loophole view through the window.”—Vol. i, p. 25, 26. 


But for the English Editor’s comment, we really should have 
thought that coachman and guard, in an exuberant exercise of 
that civility which the author admires, had put him not only in- 
side the coach but inside the seat or locker. The American 
stage-coach, to judge from the implied contrast of the description, 
seems to be an Isle of Wight sociable, except that it does not 
drive over so beautiful a country. We do not admire such things 
in wet weather. 

He is next surprised at the Dublin beggars ; then he gets into 
Scotland, and is surprised at meeting with a decently dressed 
middle aged man, who had never travelled by stage-coach before; 
(* what American that ever was dressed at all could say that ?”) 
and next he is surprised at the fine flavour of the peat-reek, which 
truly is a surprising thing, and * has not the usual odious taste of 
American whiskey ;” and then, with less reason, he is surprised 
that people like it:— 

“ As to the estimate of this article, or something like it—something 
‘wet and toothsome,’ as the wretch Peter Peebles says—I should sup- 
pose that Highlands and Lowlands agree, nay, and all England for that 
matter—for I have never scen anything like the numbers of persons that 
I have observed here, after dinner or in the evening, sipping their brandy 
and water, or whiskey punch. It would seem strange to some of our 
American reformers ; but I have been at supper, where the meal was 
introduced by the host with a ‘grace; and the brandy and hot water 
were brought on at the close of the entertainment, evidently as a matter 
of course, and I was very much urged to take some, as avery excellent 
thing ; and, indeed, as the conscientious Peebles says, ‘they had like to 
ha’ guided me very ill.” "—Vol. i. p. 78, 79. 

This does not “seem strange” at all, to “some of our English 





* “The sides of an American stage-coach are furnished with Jeather curtains, 
which in fine weather are rolled up, admitting light and air, and of a prospect 19 all 
directions,”—Enc. Ep. 
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reformers ;”” but the “ unco guid” have different ways in different 
countries. Grace before hot brandy and water, seemed as strange 
to the traveller as would grace before a play; but his host would 
probably perceive a wonderful difference. 

or the astonishment expressed in the following passages we 
were not altogether prepared. We have heard of women being 
employed as compositors in printing-offices in some of the States. 


“ Have I spoken of women, working in the fields? Not in Ireland, 
nor in Wales only, but in Scotland and in England, this is constantly 
seen: not in harvest only—but they hoe, and dig, and delve, in all fields 
and at all seasons—sometimes four, five, ten—nay, twenty I have seen ina 
field. It must tend to give them a rough and coarse character ; to their 
persons it certainly does.”—Vol. i. p. L19. 

“ By-the-by, one of the peculiarities here is, that women do a thousand 
things that men do with us. They not only tend shop, but butchers’- 
stalls, bar-rooms, and offices of the stage-coach in the capacity of agents ; 
they are often guides to waterfalls and other spots which are visited: and 
nearly half of the people that I see in the streets of the villages and towns, 
are women. ’—Vol.i. p. 129, 130. 

“On the road to Oxford I saw for the first time, in travelling more 
than a thousand miles, wooden fences ; in this country they are always 
stone, or turf, or hedges. Neither have I seen a shingle in the kingdom; 
but always slate, tiles, stone, or thatch. Multitudes of women are to be 
seen every where, gleaning the harvest fields—sometimes fifty, seventy, 
ina field. They pick up what remains after the reaper, straw by straw, 
till they get a large bundle, and then carry it home on their heads. ‘The 
harvests consist of wheat, barley, and oats. No Indian corn is grown 
here.”"—p. 145, 146. 

Phere is something rather startling in the notion of American 
sickliness of appearance which is indicated in the author’s astonish- 
ment at English robustness. ‘The subject leads him to speculate 
on causes and influences through several pages. 


“ This subject drew my attention on landing in England, and has im- 
pressed me at every step. We have nothing among us like the aspect of 
health that prevails here—the solid, substantial, rotund, rubicund appear- 
ance of all classes. We are, in comparison, a thin, delicate, pale-faced 
people. We are, I am sometimes tempted to say, a nation of invalids in 
the comparison. The contrast is great and striking between the labour- 
ing classes of the two countries ; but it is yet greater and more remark- 
able between the women, merchants, and men of study. I could scarcely 
have believed in the difference if I had not seen it.”—Vol. i. p. 148. 


Climate, the mental excitement of politics and controversy, the 
anxiety of immense competition, rapid dining, modes of dress and 
absence of exercise amongst the women, are the principal causes 
assigned by the writer, and probably, in different degrees, the 
true ones. ; 

Ina few,and but a very few instances, the author has been misled, 


as the most intelligent are liable to be, during a temporary sojourn 
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ina country. The following remarks must have been penned 
while he was in very bad hands. Such captious, taffety, and 
affected people are to be met with occasionally, but they are not 


very common, and heaven forbid they should be !— 


“ The language—the vulgar dialect, that is—of Yorkshire, and Lanea- 
shire too, is almost as unintelligible to me as Chinese. The English crities 
upon our barbarous Americanisms, might well reserve their comments, 
and as many more as they can produce, for home consumption. They 
are troubled with a most patronising and paternal anxiety, lest the English 
language should be lost among our common people ; it és lost among the 
common people of Yorkshire. They smile at our blunders when we say 
stick for ill, and fine instead of nice. They say that fire comes from the 
milliner’s shop ; we might reply that 2?ce comes from the kitchen. They 
are shocked when we speak of a fine building ; but nothing is more com- 
mon in England than to hear of the grandest old ruin in the kingdom as 
* nice old place.” As to the word sick, it is ours and not the English 
use that accords with the standard usage of English literature: sick, 
afflicted with disease—is Johnson's definition.”—Vol. i. p. 100, 101. 


In the first instance, the author’s English was much better than 
that of his critics. It was he that should have been “ shocked.” 
The expression “ nice old place,” in such an application of it, we 
never remember to have heard, and hope we never shall; but we 
‘an imagine it to occur in some caricature of mincing affectation 
by a farce-writer. Szck, for ill, is good old English, and modern 
Scotch. It is scriptural and parliamentary. We lately saw it in 
a notice of motion on the Poor Law Amendment Act. 

The only other traveller’s slip that we have noted is in relation 
to English economy. Crossing in a steam-boat from Calais to 
Dover, Mr Dewey says :— 

“ T observed that a considerable number of passengers carried a com- 
fortable pic-nie box or basket with them, and spread their own table, 
With some, doubtless, this provision proceeded from a fastidious taste 
that feared some poisonous dirt would be found in the common fare of a 
steam-boat. But with many, I presume, it arose from a habit, which 
presents a marked difference between the people of England and of 
America—I mean the habit of economy. In America we are ashamed 
of economy. It is this feeling which would forbid among us such 
a practice as that referred to, and not only this, but a great many 
more and better practices. In England, economy stands out pro- 
minently ; it presides over the arrangements of a family ; it is openly 
professed, and fears no reproach. A man is not ashamed to say 
of a certain indulgence, that he cannot afford it. A gentleman says t 
you, ‘I drive a pony chaise this year; I have put down my horse and 
gig, because I cannot pay the tax.” A man whose income, and expenses, 
and style of living far exceed almost any thing to be found among US; 
still says of something quite beyond him, which his wealthier neighbour 
does, ‘We are not rich enough for that.’ One of the most distinguishe 
men in England said to me, when speaking of wines at his table, * The 
wine I should prefer is claret, but I cannot afford it ; and so I drink my 
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own gooseberry.’ I have heard that many families carry the principle so 
far, that they determine exactly how many dinners they can give ina 
year, and to how many guests—nay more, and how many dishes they 
can put upon the table, when they do entertain.” —Vol. ii, p. 259, 260. ; 


Now this “ frankness on the subject of economy” is not less in 
England than in America a thing almost unheard of.” In as- 
suming that we are a bit wiser than our transatlantic offspring, an 
atom more free from the ‘‘ keen competition of domestic life” the 
author has either taken a rare exception for a general rule, or he 
has been misled as to motive. Something of both perhaps. ‘They 
are not usually the most * fastidious” people who take pic-nie 
baskets into short-stage steam-boats. -Alfect to be so, they might ; 
but the affectation would be merely designed to ward off the im- 
putation of economy. When * economy stands out prominently” 
inan English street, it is usually for the purpose of telling the 
passers-by that the door of the house has been shut behind him. 
If Mr Dewey’s pony-chaise friend belong to a class, it was cer- 
tainly in confidence that he said “cannot.” Or it might have 
been on the eve of Mr Dewey’s departure for America. ‘To his 
neighbours he says, ‘I will not pay the gig-tax: it is a vile im- 
position. Ill drive my pony to death first; in fact, he is such a 
creature for going, that 1 could never get a horse to match him.” 
The gooseberry-wine friend we give up; unless he knew that Mr 
Dewey had tasted some famous claret elsewhere, and expected the 
like at his table. Yet the case is not worth much. People will 
go great lengths in asserting preferences; but gooseberry-wine 
to claret would have been a bold stroke indeed: no common man 
dare venture that, even to a foreigner. It was a desperate case, 
leaving no resource but to stand at bay upon economy. 

The third portion, in our distribution of Mr Dewey’s work, 
will be chiefly found (in addition to many admirable passages 
which are interspersed through both volumes) in chapters 25 and 
26, on * the Aristocratic System” and the * Republican System.” 
We should gladly reprint the whole of these chapters did our 
limits allow. What we shall quote requires little comment ; our 
sympathies are strongly with the author; strong is our admiration 
both of his opinions and the tone of their expression ; and if the 
reader does not appreciate them, it is not in our power to make 
him. 

_ The subject of the two systeiis, Aristocratical and Republican, 
18 thus introduced : 

“ The great subject, I think, which a visit to England presses upon 
the attention of the American traveller, is the all-engrossing theme of 
the age—politics. The distinction of ranks, the difference of condition, 
the castle and the hovel, the lord and his liveried attendants, the idler 
and the labourer, continually present themselves to the traveller's notice, 
and provoke comparisons and reflections. America knows nothing of 
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such marked contrasts. The idler, the lord, the castle, the entailed 
estate, the hereditary title to honour and power, have no place with us; 
and while all this falls in with the natural course of an Englishman's 
ideas, and seems to him, perhaps, as if it were among the ordinances of 
nature, it appears to an American strange and unnatural, if not unrea- 
sonable and unjust. 

“ There is no city in the world, perhaps, which presents, in broader 
contrast, the extremes of the human condition, than London. Regent's 
Park, Grosvenor square, the whole West end, shows like a city of the 
gods ; St Giles and Wapping appear like the habitations of devils. Men, 
women live there, whose aspect, stripped of almost every lineament 
of humanity, fills you with horror, and hurries away vour involuntary 
footsteps, as you look at them. In London there are twenty thousand 
persons, perhaps, who live in all the luxury that their imagination can 
devise ; and there are twenty thousand, who know not, when they rise 
in the morning, where they shall lay their heads at night. 

“ The same contrasts, only in less striking forms, appear throughout 
England. If you take a journey into the country—no matter in what 
direction—you will soon find yourself travelling along an extensive park, 
surrounded by a high wall or hedge, running for miles in length. At a 
distance, within this magnificent domain, half hidden by embowering 
groves, half seen across the smooth-shaven lawn, you will descry the 
stately mansion; a flag, perhaps, floating from its loftiest tower, to show 
that the lord of the domain is at his castle; every thing, indeed, indicat- 
ing that he keeps the state of a prince. You turn aside, perhaps, to 
visit this abode of grandeur ; you pass through a noble avenue of majestic 
trees, to the grand portico and portal; you are courteously admitted— 
you are taken through ranges of splendid apartments—you find them 
filled with the works of art and the devices of luxury, with paintings and 
statues, with soft couches, and gorgeous furniture, and costly libraries ; 
you behold a scene richer, if mere cost is considered, than is often 
spread forth in the palaces of Oriental magnificence. You are likely 
enough to retire from this fairy scene, in a mood to muse and meditate ; 
and it will not be strange, if at every step and turn, you meet with some- 
thing that urges upon you, in some new form, the very question you are 
considering. You take up your route again, and a few miles, upon one 
of the smooth and beautiful roads of England, brings you to a village, 
which presents another contrast to the splendour that surrounds the 
nobles of England. I certainly speak of this splendour with no unkind 
feeling ; it spreads a fairy scene for the eye to dwell upon; I speak only 
of the fact. And for another fact of the same nature, enter the village 
inn, and listen to the news that is circulating there ; and you will hear it 
announced, very likely, that the lord of the neighbouring castle Is about to 
come down to the country ; and it will be announced in a tone—I do not 
say disproportioned to the importance of the event—but yet in a tone, 
as if to shake the whole country with the anticipated roll of his chariot 
wheels. : 

“ And now who ¢s this personage, that cannot move without making 
all this stir and sensation in the country? He is a person, probably, 
who is not distinguished either by talent or virtue, or any other merit, 
from thousands of his countrymen. ‘The consideration in which he 1s 
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held, is conferred upon him entirely by the institutions of society. It is 
factitious ; and it must be admitted, that in the same proportion, it is 
unjust to the rest of the people. There ¢s an aristocracy of nature's 
ordaining ; the aristocracy of talent, of virtue, of accomplishments and 
manners, and of wealth, against which no such objection lies. The dis- 
tinctions of merit are but just to individual exertion, and they are bene- 
ficial to the whole people. There is the descent, too, of a ood name, 
and of property, from father to son, which is the order of | rovide mee; a 
special premium bestowed by Heaven upon good conduct. But that 
feudal aristocracy, that transmission of hereditary honour, protected pro- 
perty, and actual power, from generation to generation, which obtains in 
Europe, is, in theory, most manifestly unjust. It takes away from indi- 
vidual respect ability and influence, to bestow them upon a favoured class. 
It de presses the many, that it may raise the few. It tends to deprive 
virtue of its just reward; nay, and of its highest carthly reward ; I 
mean social honour, human approbation. Let it be proposed to any 
people to take a fifth part of their property from them to make a 
favoured class rich. Would they consent to it? Would they not say, 
that it was depriving industry of its fair reward? Would they not 
hold it to be intolerable oppression 7 But is property the dearest 
treasure in the world; the highest reward of good conduct, that is 
bestowed on earth? Far from it. The respect of our fellow-beings is 
amore valued good. ‘There is nothing on earth which men so earnestly 
and unive sally desire of one another, no reward of good conduct whie h 
they so eagerly covet, as respect, esteem, admiration. Now it is this 
special, this highest earthly treasure, which the principle of a feudal 
aristocracy invades : itis this of which a certain amount is taken from the 
people, to make a particular class among them great. Nor is this all; 

for it is equally true, that hereditary power is given up to this class ; and 
it is equally true, though it may not be so directly manifest, that pro- 
perty is given up to it—at least, it is manifestly garnered up and kept 
for the favoured class.’—Vol. ii. p. 267—273. 


In what a noble strain of eloquence is the following passage : 


“ For my own part, Iam not ashamed to say that my sympathies are 
with the people, that my sympathies follow where the mightiest interests 
lead. ‘To me the multitude is a sublimer object than royal dignity or 
titled state. It is humanity, it is universal man, it is the being whose 
joys and sorrows, hopes and fears, are like my own, that I respect, and 
not any mere condition of that being. And it is around this same 
humanity that genius, poctry, philosophy, and eloquence, have most 
closely entwined themselves ; it is embraced with the very fibres of 
every truly noble heart that ever lived. But not to dwell on consider- 
ations of this abstract nature, I look at facts; and facts, too, that are 
enough to stir the coldest heart that ever lived. [look upon this fellow- 
being, man, in the aggregate and in the mass, and I see him the victim 
of ages of oppression and injustice. I take his part; the tears of my 
sympathy mingle with the tears of his suffering; and I care not what 
aristocratic ridicule the avowal may bring upon me, My blood boils in 
my veins, and | will not try to still their throbbings, when I think of the 
banded tyrannies of the earth—the Asiatic, the Assyrian, Egyptian, 
European—which have been united to crush down all “human interests 
No. 118, 25 
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and rights. This is not, with me, a matter of statistics, or of political 
generalities. Down into the bosom of society, down among the sweet 
domestic charities of ten thousand million homes, down among the 
sore and quivering fibres of human hearts unnumbered, and innumer- 
able—the iron of accursed despotism has been driven! At length, from 
the long dark night of oppression, I see the people rising to reclaim and 
assert their rights. I see them taking the power, which to them indu- 
bitably belongs, into their own hand. I rejoice to see it. 1 rejoice, and 
yet tremble. I tremble lest they should retaliate the wrongs they have 
endured, But yet what do I see? I see the people showing singular 
moderation. I repeat it—I see the people of France and England, in 
the great reforms which they have undertaken during the last fifteen 
years, showing singular moderation. Shall I not honour such nations ? 
The people of my own country I know still better; and for that reason, 
probably, I honour them still more. I firmly believe in the general dis- 
position of the public mind in America to do right. Faults and dangers 
there are among us, and on these I mean to comment freely ; but that 
there is any general tendency to lawlessness and violence, I utterly 
deny.” —Vol. ii. p. 284—286. 


There is a grandeur in the author’s anticipations which is rarely 
associated with an ironical mode of expression. 

“ Suppose that every thing goes down, as it is called, to republican 
forms; that all is levelled, aristocratic pride and kingly state together ; 
will not truth and virtue, science and sanctity, humanity and Christianity, 
be left on earth 2 And will there be no dignity in paying homage to 
these? Doubtless there will be shocking things in the world—things 
unheard of, and incredible. Not only will ‘the toe of the peasant gall 
the kibe of the courtier,’ but people will stand face to face—will meet in 
the same company and actually taik together—between whom there 
will be nothing on earth in common, but that they are men! Alas! 
what a sad history will be written of those times! ‘Then,’ will it 
be said, ‘ men were respected, not for their titles, but for their merits. It 
was an all-levelling age, in which nothing was venerated but virtue. 
Nay, so besotted were mankind, that they worshipped virtue and truth, 
though they were stripped of all outward magnificence and power. The 
highest places in society were sometimes occupied—proh pudor '—by 
poor men. Yes, it was an age in which the horribly vile aristocracy of 
talent and virtue prevailed. If there was a man of wisdom and gen 
among them, men went mad about him; they seemed to feel as if his 
notice and friendship were as honourable to them, as if he had been 
alord or a prince. Yes, Christians thouch they were, they fell towards 
the degradation of those Grecian and Roman times, when Diogenes 
was honoured in his tub, and Cincinnatus was called from his plough. 
Vol. ii. p. 300—302. 

‘To our apprehension, the author has both truly described and 
rationally analysed whatever is most cons vicuously defective mn 
the manners and morale of America. He co traced it to “ the 
yet unexhausted heritage of false feudal maxims.” ‘The trans- 
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Americans are yet essentially aristocratical ; with that we have 
assuredly no right to be offended; nor would it disgust but for 
the incongruity. Society is their idol, as it is ours. ‘The difter- 
ence is chiefly in the rights and ceremonies of worship, although 
with both it includes human sacrifices. With them, as with us, 
the “popular will” is servility. With but little allowance for 
diversities, the conclusion of the 26th chapter is an admonition to 
the old as well as the new world; and to Kngland preeminently, 


“ Here, then, we want firm and liberal Christian principle, to with- 
stand these dangerous tendencies. We want it to enable some to set 
themselves firmly, whether in polities or religion, against the popular 
will, Yes, we want men who will sacrifice themselves—who will be 
martyrs—rather than sacrifice their own free and single-minded judg- 
ment. I might hold such a man to be wrong in his opinion; but unless 
he were very wrong indeed, I should set off his independence, in the 
account of social influence, as more than a balance for his error. Error 
can be corrected ; but mental slavery seals and locks up the very foun- 
tain of truth. We want newspapers that shall dare to be true to indi- 
vidual conviction. And would that there were such a thing as an inde- 
pendent party in politics—that useless, worthless, powerless, contemp- 
tible thing, as the mere politician would regard it—yet it would do 
a good that the politician does not think of. It would set an 
example worth a thousand party triumphs. And I fancy, too, that it 
would act as a balance wheel, to control the violence of party move- 
ments. The old Roman virtue consisted in the devotion, the sacrifice 
of the individual to the state. The redeeming virtue of modern liberty 
must consist in the devotion, and if need be, the sacrifice of the indi- 
dual to rrutu! And let me add, that the supreme danger to appre- 
hend, is that of losing all mental and moral independence [°— 
Vol. ii. p. 350, 351. 

The plague-spot of negro slavery is America’s inheritance from 
Old England; a legacy of evil which we have in part redeemed. 
And though emancipation was with usa work of trifling difficulty, 
compared with what it would be in the United States, still she 
ward off from us some reproach. In imparting the false morale 
necessarily induced by the feudal or aristocratical condition of 
society, we inoculated the new world with a deadlier virus, and 
marked it with a more accursed plague-spot. The disease 1s 
harder to get rid of than despotic powers and forms of govern- 
ment; but the constitution of humanity will wear it out at last, 
and, meanwhile, we rejoice to see such alleviations proposed as 
those which Mr Dewey suggests, and which show him to have 
studied well in the school of the “ good physician.” : 
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THE TRUTH OF SONG. 


Ou! think not that the Muse’s child 
No heartfelt anguish knows, 

Because his plaint, tho’ deep and wild, 
In measured accents flows. 


Think not his warmly-gushing tear 
From fabled sources springs ; 

The living fount of grief is near, 
And murmurs while he sings. 


"Tis not amidst the turbid roll 
Of passion’s whelming tide 

That words escape the prostrate soul ; 
But, when its waves subside. 


Deep wells of bitterness remain 
Within the sufferer’s breast, 

And then it pours its anguish’d strain 
That will not be represt. 


Oh! never has the trembling Lyre 
To passion’s lay been strung, 

Save when the heart that waked its fire 
Had felt the woes it sung ! 


C. P. 


MEXICAN SKETCHES. 
NO. IL.—THE VOYAGE. 


I nap my hammock slung in the steerage among. the Mids. | 
made sundry efforts to obtain one of the little cabins, but from 
the number of persons, both necessary officers and super- 
numerary gentlemen, who had been beforehand with me, I found 
it impracticable. ‘The captain’s brother was in_ the same yredi- 
cament. Finding he took it greatly to heart, I advised him to 
offer a pecuniary acknowledgment to one of the warrant officers 
for a share of his berth (that is, for the use of it during the day ; 
not to sleep there) in the steerage, where the berths were oe 
as large as those in the gun-room. He did so, and was per! 
installed in the gunner’s berth very comfortably, for one so ltt e 
used to “rough it’’ either by sea or land. I made similar - er- 
tures to the boa’son, and was refused. The reason he ae f 
thought a good one: he said ‘he did not know what to make " 
me.” ‘The remaining warrant officer, the carpenter, I could 7 
apply to, on account of a rather ridiculous circumstance which 
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am about to explain. The first few nights I slept on board, 
everything was in such confusion, that scarcely any of those 
officers who had no private cabin could find a more commodious 
bed than a sea-chest, or the lockers of the Midshipmen’s berth. 
For my part I slept upon the gun-room table, and D—— slept 
there also. ‘The second night, however, that [ had got my ham- 
mock slung, was just before we left Falmouth, and the wives of 
many of the inferior officers being still on board, they were fre- 
quently crossing the steerage to one another’s cabins. I was 
just in the act of springing into my “ flying crib,” when I saw 
Mrs. Jones, the carpenter’s wife, a pretty young woman, coming 
directly towards the place. In order to avoid her I ran round the 
mainmast to get into the dark till she had passed; and sue- 
ceeded to admiration, for the hatch of the arlop deck being off, I 
fell down and lay there immoveable till the master-at-arms with 
his lanthorn and several others (among whom was Mrs. Jones) 
came and lifted me out, chafed my temples, washed away the 
blood, and put me into my hammock. ‘The anecdote that was 
built upon this prevented me from applying to the carpenter for 
a share of his cabin. 

After we had been at sea a few days, Captain Smith intro- 
duced me to the Ambassador. * * * He was something of a 
courtier. I had had several conversations with the Baron de 
Zandt before. ‘The treasurer, Senor Castillio, was a very quiet 
gentlemanly man. I dined with them the same day in the state- 
cabin, and was no wiser when I got up than when I sat down. 
I mean with respect to the express business we were upon; so 
guarded were they all in their expressions. But I had an 
opportunity of considering their characters, which was something 
gained. 

‘The Ambassador was a man of about fifty years of age, low 
stature, small delicate make, yet with somewhat of asinewy, hard 
favoured appearance. His countenance was lean and cadaverous, 
and so imperturbable that, even when speaking, he scarcely ever 
moved any other muscles of the face than those necessary to the 
opening of the mouth. He had a keen quiet eye, and never 
looked hard at any thing. He spoke seldom, and then in a low 
voice and very quick. All these seemed to me the signs of a 
capable character; yet there were some points connected with 
previous circumstances which I could not reconcile with a beliet 
of his penetration. How far he might have suffered his own 


judgment to be influenced by other considerations (whether con- 
nected with the desires of the Mexican Government or his cre- 
dence of certain documents and reports) I cannot say. 
dressed in a dark blue jacket, very much braided and frogged, 
with a little pinched-up ‘tail behind. Moreover he was a great 
epicure, and had brought his French cook aboard with him. 


He was 
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The Baron de Zandt was a fine soldier-like person, of com- 
manding appearance, mingled with the suavity of a man of the 
world. He seemed about five-and-forty, had light hair, enor- 
mous fine-formed mustachios of the same hue, and a large 
square tuft below his nether lip. His countenance was easy and 
good-tempered, though his steady grey eye, which nothing 
escaped, would at times fire up as he spoke. There were few 
lines in his face except round the eyes, and those were far more 
expressive of subtle calculation and knowledge than age. He 
was one of the very few men I have met, who could talk inces- 
santly and never commit himself. His usual dress was a grey 
frock buttoned close up. 

Senor Castillio was a quiet courteous Spaniard of five or six 
and thirty, a great reader and a little talker. He had dark eyes, 
hair, and small jetty whiskers, the only one of the three who 
wore any. Whenever he spoke, and this was chiefly to the 
Ambassador, he always seemed in the greatest haste to finish and 
have done with it. He had an immense collection of books 
aboard, all splendidly bound. Captain Smith I had already known 
some years. , 

The conversation was principally carried on in French, though 
the General always replied in Spanish; and was frequently of a 
very entertaining character, the Baron having seen much service, 
which, added to an ease and force of recital, made everything 
“tell.” He did not evade speaking of our present expedition, 
alluding to it occasionally in a way most calculated to please the 
officers engaged in it, yet without giving us the least notion of 
the plan of operations, or even of our primal destination. 
The dinner was of a very luxurious description, especially the 
ragouts and fricassees. Worthy was the General’s cook of his 
great fame, and at his salary let no man shake his head. ‘The 
coffee and cigars were also excellent. 

a way of contrast I will here make a few observations upon 
the Midshipmen’s berth, in which I was for the present compel- 
led to mess. A cabin of about twelve feet by six, the whole of 
which was filled up, except with just leg-room, by a long table 
and seats with lockers underneath, was the sole mess-room of 
sixteen “gentlemen.” It was as hot as an oven, and not half 
so clean. ‘The live-stock we had provided was soon out, as We 
were unable to purchase much on account of having no place to 
put it in, the whole of that part of the ship appropriated to such 
uses being occupied by the sheep, fowls, turkies, &c., of the Am- 
bassador and Captain. Of lamb and poultry, therefore, had we 
none; but we had very fine salt pork, the fat whereof was only 
two inches and a half thick. The ship’s beef was of the colour 
and solidity of mahogany, and might have been sawed 1n slices 
before brought to table, if our caterer had been a proper person 
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We had pudding, too, with huge gross plums in it and large 


lumps of transpicuous suet. Our coffee was no better than burnt 


crust and hot water would have been; the biscuits very sandy 
and as hard as flints. It was literally Macadamizing the stomach 
to eat a couple of them. But wine and rum we had in abund- 
ance. I dined frequently in the gun-room, however, and was 
content to wait for a vacancy. 

To counterbalance these disagreeables there was certainly a 
vast deal of fun going on in the steerage and Mids’ berth. ‘The 
chief annoyance, and that a very great one, was the impossibility 
of getting any rest night or day; at least, not until one got used 
to sleeping amidst singing, capering, drinking, smoking, story- 
telling, flute-blowing, and sundry practical jokes; all of which 
require long habit, or great exhaustion, before you can set them 
at nought and * compose yourself.” And the game was carried 
on by these means. We seldom felt inclined to sleep till eleven 
or twelve, consequently the noise we made prevented those who 
had the next watch, and were not *‘ used” to the disturbance, from 
getting a wink: at twelve the mid-watch was “ turned out,” and 
those in the first night-watch then coming down, were prepared 
to take their grog and make merry in the berth; this they fre- 
quently kept up till three or four, at which hour the morning-wateh 
commences, so that be in which watch you might there was little 
sleepall night for those who required peace and quietness for the oc- 
easion. The noise, indeed, from four in the morning to eight, though 
of a different character, was worse to my thinking than the other. 
A little before five deck-washing began, and the banging of the 
iron pumps at work, while the wooden buckets were pitched 
down upon their hollow bottoms on the deck as they passed 
them from one to another; all which thunder being directly over- 
head, and searce ten inches from the noses of those who were 
lying in their hammocks (having little more than the deck 
between their heads and the actual blow) rendered sleeping a 
very difficult effort of the will. Besides, the Ambassador’s live- 
stock just about this time began to clamour for their morning meal, 
and the oaths of the sailors above were therefore nearly drowned 
by the crowing of cocks, the baaing of sheep, grunting of pigs, 
crying of young goats, cackling of ducks and geese, &e. It was 
as bad as sleeping in the spare den of a menagerie, _ 

I pass over the “larks” that were frequently carried on at 
night in the steerage upon those who wanted rest; merely 
observing that to find your bed filled with shoes and saucepans, 
or a quart of split peas and a tar-brush, is extremely disagreeable 
at the best of times; and that to have your hammock suddenly 
cut down by the head or feet, at the mercy of the larkist, whereby 
you are instantly shot out headforemost or otherwise, upon 
the hard deck below, is an unhandsome joke that might break 
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one’s back. Neither can I altogether approve of turning the 
sleeper’s hammock suddenly round so as to face the deck, upon 
which his own weight instantly brings him lump down, unless he 
be quick enough to catch hold of the sides, where he hangs like a 
roasting-pig until he recovers himself sufficiently to let his legs 
drop gently down. But flinging handsfull of shot about in the 
dark, that rain sharp peppering upon the faces of snorers, was a 
game that amused me exceedingly. A heavy fall in one’s sleep, 
however, is a thing not to be smiled at: it is bad enough to 
dream of. I generally slept with double laniards to my hammock, 
and an awning for my head in case of accidents. The worst trick 
almost I ever heard was played one night upon C——. ‘They 
put a broken claret bottle in his bed. This was done from sheer 
spleen and envy, because he was the Captain’s brother, since he 
never assumed upon the strength of it. he individual was 
not exactly discovered, and as there were two or three in the 
berth very capable of such a thing, it was rather difficult to fix a 
suspicion strong enough to act upon. It was not many nighits, 
however, before I cut down one, upon aveuture. * *  * 

Both the boa’son’s mates were characters, and well worthy 
the short sketch Iam about to give of them. ‘The chief boa’son’s 
mate of the starboard watch was Bill Jones. He was a thin man 
of moderate height, all bone and sinew what there was of him, 
with narrow shoulders, no chest, spare thighs, and griesly arms. 
He hada lean physiognomy, very much scamed with the small 
pox, & moist eye and a sensual, I wot; large ear-rings, long 
greasy corkscrew ringlets at the side of his head and face, and a 
hungry-looking mouth. It was after we had been out at sea a 
long while, that sitting upon the spar-deck one night (for he was 
in my watch, which was the starboard) there being a lull of 
wind, he had collected several round him, and he then told us his 
history, from going to sea at ‘ nine years old, up till now,” he 
being six-and-thirty. ‘The account was simply this. Bill Jones 
had been to every part of the world in the merchants’ service ; 
seen every thing and done every thing that sailors commonly see 
and do, and a little over. This is saying a great deal. Bill 
Jones had also been in men o’war in every service, and had 
** done duty ” under all colours; he had fought for the king and 
against the king. This he particularly piqued himself upon. 
The last service he had been in, previous to the Mexican, was that 
of the Venezuelians, which he entered in consequence of being 
badly paid by the Spaniards, for whom he had been fight- 
ing against them; and he left the Venezuelians because he 
considered himself treated in an ungentlemanly sort of way 
by Bolivar. He now engaged himself in the service of the 
Mexican Government, because he had been ashore some time, 
and had spent all his money. Of shipwrecks he had seen and 
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suffered many, and storms were his common-places ; then, as to 
scars, it was hardly possible to find a fresh spot to tap him at. 
He told his story with a quiet indifference and naivete worth a 
thousand pages of bare description, and his eye wandered aloft 
to the sails at times in a way that showed how little interest he 
took in his own eventful history, and how ready he was to 
“knock off” and pipe to the watch with the first breath of 
wind. 

I remember I made the following very natural reflection upon 
him: ‘* Here is a poor common fellow, of no particular strength 
of mind or body, who has seen and suffered all these vicissitudes, 
as a matter of course, merely from the chance of being a sailor. 
How different is this from the dull monotonous life of a tradesman 
ashore; he rises in the morning, serves his retail all day, eats his 
dinner, has ‘words’ with his wife, goes to church on Sunday, 
dies of worn-out flesh, and is buried decently. [lis son earries 
on the business.” 

The chief boa’son’s mate of the larboard watch was a gigantic 
black man, whose name was White. Like most men of prodi- 
gious bodily strength, he was habitually grave, dull, and quies- 
cent; the choice of that name, for it was not his real one, was 
probably the only joke he ever made in his life. He had fought 
successfully in the prize-ring several times, and had left it on 
finding his colour was against him. It was well known that he 
had alone quelled a mutiny that took place aboard a vessel he 
was in, by running headlong among the ship’s company, and 
attacking, or rather cowing, above a hundred men. ‘The sailors 
insisted that he had thrashed them all. Ife was the handsomest 
African I ever saw, having little of their squab features. The 
upper part of his truly colossal frame was perfect symmetry, 
and the smallness of his fine-formed narrow head and retiring 
forehead (as a physical character) and the make of the back of 
the neck, always reminded me of the Pharnese Hercules; par- 
ticularly when he stood leaning against the shaded side of the 
mast, or with his shoulder lounged upon the gang-ways, as he 
bent over the sea. There was the same grave slumberous 
dignity of power about him. And he was self-conscious too, and 
seemed to be aware of the altitude and position of his limbs; but 
I have continually noticed the personal vanity of black men. 
He had a wife in the Cove of Cork, who went to service when 
he went to sea; nevertheless, he allowed her half his pay, though 
he approved of her working, because, as he remarked in his pecu- 
liar solemn way, “it would keep her out of mischief.’ He was 
a firm believer in conjurors, second-sighted people, and ghosts 
of every description, several of which he had seen, as he said, 
“ with his own eyes.” I committed an error in saying he only 


made one jest in his life; he made ¢wo, and though he was never 
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seen to laugh at any time, he seldom uttered the latter without 
the appearance of a smile; which, however, he immediately 
corrected, and his features assumed their former gravity. It was 
this: whenever asked what country he was of, he (having the 
fear of his wife before his eyes, I suppose) always answered that 
‘he wasan Irishman.” He took a great liking to me, and told 
me privately that his real name was Syphax, and that he was 
a deserter from a British man o’war. 

* * * One mid-watch, old Bryden, the second lieutenant, 
came to me and said in an under tone, * Mr , Tl be d— 
to h— if the ship is not in a pretty —— infernal state” (this 
was his usual way of talking) ‘and I can’t leave the deck, 
though I fancy there’s mischief brewing below. There’s the 
master-at-arms dead drunk, rest his soul—there’s the corporal of 
marines piping drunk—and the serjeant nowhere to be found 
——’emall! I wish to the Lord above you'd just take the 
lanthorn in your fist and go down between decks, for we’ve a 
precious set of infernal rascals aboard.”—* Certainly,” said I, 
and taking the lanthorn, I descended. The lights were all out 
below, and all was silent. This, however, I thought betokened 
no good ; it was too unusual, and it suddenly occurred to me that 
I would go the rounds in the dark, by doing which I should see 
anything that was going on wrong, without giving any warning 
of my approach, or being seen myself, which might not end 
pleasantly. I set the lanthorn therefore up in one corner of the 
Midshipmen’s berth, and went groping my way round the lower 
deck. ‘The first thing I came to was the drunken body of the 
master-at-arms, whom [ nearly fell over, when, after a moments 
pause, employed in listening if there were any sounds forward, | 
stept lightly over his fuming carcase, and began to feel my way 
onwards. I soon came to the hammocks of the ship’s company, 
and some being hung lower than others, or bearing heavier bur- 
dens, while some swung high and loose, their owners being 1 the 
watch on deck, caused an inequality which made my journey very 
awkward ; because, if I had inadvertently thumped my head and 
shoulders up against a body hard enough to wake the sleeper, he 
might not be satisfied either with my silence, or the answer I 
should give, and jump out to seize the offender, which of course 
might have produced disagreeable consequences, in the mutinous 
state of things. ‘To me there is always something awful in sleep- 
I sometimes see a loveliness in it also, but only when the person 
has a beautiful and amiable expression of countenance ; ane 
except in children and young females this is seldom the case. 
renerally see a being before me whose mind is prostrate with t 
Riedy, that is, whose ideas are under the entire dominion of such 
internal sensations as the state of health and natural disposition 
of the person induces; but if the sleep be sound and perfect, 
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can scarcely separate the idea from death, for the eyes are glazed, 
the cheek and forehead marbly quiet, and the expression of the 
mouth seems fixed in the one last unalterable conclusion—all is 
over—it will speak no more. As to sleep-walkers, it is just like 
meeting a ghost, and when people talk in their sleep it is generally 
the voice of an evil spirit; because virtuous emotions are seldom 
of so irritating and virulent a nature as to produce indigestion, 
night-mare, &c.—but, to return. 

I went groping my way under the hammocks, and soon found 
myself in the midst of the snorers (ogres that eat little boys) 
the sound becoming articulate ever and anon as it grew into alow 
muttered curse, then gulfing itself at once with a snore anda 
gasp. Some kept up a low murmuring which might be a prayer 
or a malediction, while others distinctly uttered the most appal- 
ling oaths. ‘There were indeed a terrible set in the ship. Some- 
times also, and this was as disagreeable as anything, my out- 
stretched hand, in feeling my way along, would come in contact 
with the hot clammy face of a sleeper half out of his bed, and 
the next moment perhaps I ran my head against some gaunt 
hairy leg flung over the side of the hammock to cool. I had now 
gone round, and was groping back as fast as I well could, being 
quite satisfied, when my ears caught the sound of voices, and, 
on listening attentively, I found it proceeded from behind a 
blanket near at hand, through a chink in which, it being fastened 
up with forks, or something of the kind, I fancied I could see the 
faint glimmer of a light. I approached cautiously, and now 
heard a voice which I knew to be Yeoland’s (the ring-leader of 
our dawning mutiny) in a_half-whispered conversation with 
another man, and what I gathered from amidst the blasphemous 
execrations wherewith it was ornamented, amounted to nothing 
less than the destruction of Bryden at the first place the ship 
touched at, or in the first action they were engaged in. Indeed 
it was not quite clear that they did not contemplate something of 
the kind immediately. Iwas about to make my invisible bow 
and retire with this information, when Yeoland, from some con- 
scious feeling of villany (for I made no noise, nor had anything 
occurred likely to give alarm) put aside the blanket, and thrust- 
ing forth his head, took a survey all round. It was an equally 
true instinct that made Bryden send me down. Finding it dif_i- 
cult to make a clever retreat among the heavy nests that sur- 
rounded me, and expecting Yeoland was coming out to recon- 
noitre, I began to slide off backwards, keeping my eye upon the 
fellow, who still stood looking about him into the dark, as though 
he fancied there was danger at hand; till coming to the empty 
hammock of one on deck, [ put both hands up to the bracket and 
lifted and lowered myself into it so noiselessly, that not a clew 
or laniard was heard to stretch. I lay here snoring moderately 
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upwards of ten minutes, and if I dreamt of anything it was that 
Yeoland’s pale villanous face came and looked over the hammock 
at me, saying, Aha!—it won’t do! He and his fellows would 
have felt no scruple of conscience at cutting my throat, and 
throwing me, hammock and all, out of the bow-port. At length, 
finding myself perspiring profusely among the sailors’ blankets, 
and also that several fasting fleas were regaling themselves at my 
expense, [ gradually lifted up my head, and finding the coast 
clear, dropped down and made off to the quarter-deck for a little 
fresh air, being nearly melted, as well as suffocated by odours 
as little resembling otto of roses, or de mille fleurs, as possible. 

I mentioned nothing of this to Bryden at present, his watch 
being now just over, and knowing, from his habitual conduct and 
want of discretion, that it would immediately create a disturbance 
that would last all night. I put my dirk under my pillow, how- 
ever, before going to bed, in case of emergency. Next morning 
I found one of the Mids toasting a biscuit with it, he having taken 
it from under my head while I was asleep. So much for being 
prepared ! 

M. I. D. 


THE MARRIAGE OF LUTHER, 
(Extracted from an unpublished MN. ) 


‘Nay,’ urged Zuinglius, ‘this is no time for patient endur- 
ance ; our cause is cast down—the enemy triumphs!’ ‘ Many, 
said Erasmus, ‘of whom the brethren had ardent hopes, have 
fallen back to the ancient error.’ ‘Yet more,’ continued Me- 
lancthon, ‘ mourn with fasting and prayer for the scandal 
brought on the new faith.’ ‘ Wherefore! and by whom ? 
inquired Luther with a look of surprise. 

Each felt that he would rather his brother should reply, and 
there was hesitation and silence till Zuinglius, speaking in a 
lower tone, and with far more hesitation than was his usual 
custom, but gathering firmness and energy as he proceeded, set 
forth the glories and perfections of the Ancient Faith, the 
abuses which had polluted the Romish Church, spoke ol the 
destruction of Anti-Christ, and the hopes and prospects of the 
Godly in the restoration of the pure worship. He dwelt long 
on the position which Martin held as the boldest and most 
gifted of God’s servants ; he spoke of endowments, and talents, 
and graces, reminding their possessor that these things were 
but lent to forward the one great purpose of Reform, and he 
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denounced Woe !—a threefold Woe !—on their abuse, neglect, 
or misapplic ation. He paused from mere lack of breath. 
Seeing the cloud gathering on Luther’s brow, Erasmus inter- 


posed, lest. the Pole should exasperate their ‘itritable leader 


beyond endurance. ‘ Our Israel mourns,’ he said, ‘ for the 
temptations of her Mighty Ones, but the prayers of the righte- 
ous have ascended to Heaven, and they who wrestle shall surely 
prevail” =‘ Oh, brother!” groaned Zuinglius, recovering his 


breath, but shaken with deep and convulsive emotion, ‘our 


brethren spend their energies on the work; they pour forth 
their blood like water, while you, whom men regard as our 
captain and leader, fail in the day of battle, and fly from the 
field of glory; waste life, s shipwreck faith, and lose Heaven to 
dally with the frailty of human affections—the idle toy of 
woman’s love!’ ‘Who calls the affections frailties ?’ cried 
Luther, with a look of fierce and uncontrollable indignation, 
and in a voice, whose honest thunder made his stern auditors 
start. ‘He who does so, insults his nature and offends his God. 
The affections are not the frailties of humanity, they are its 
honour, crown, stre ‘neth and perfection! Ah, little know _— 
of woman’s love who prize it lightly! An idle toy ye deem it? 


By Him who died for us, the warrior’s glory, the ambition of 


statesmen, the avarice of monks, the servility of courtiers, are 
toys, and most idie ones; but not so the magnific ent, ennobling, 
and soul-saving influence of woman's love. Methinks this 
pure gift, this holy and undivided blessing, was the only one 
which fell to the lot of man unscathed by the curse that 
ruined and blighted our fallen race.’ 

‘Martin! Martin!’ cried Zuinglius, ‘alas for you, my 
brother!’ “We came in all love and honesty to rebuke your 
failings,’ said Erasmus, ‘but you meet us with proud looks, 
bold and vaunting woul.’ —* What mean ye?’ said Martin; 
‘Philip, speak, and reveal to me the riddle of their dark say- 
ines ?’—Thus exorcised, Melancthon felt his pale cheeks elow 
with the blush of ingenuous shame, but raising his eyes 
towards his revered friend, he replied with a tranquil look, 
though in a low and forced voice, ‘I know full well that our 
Zion: mourns, for that men say ye have but separated from the 
ancient faith that ye may riot in the wealth and power of 
Rome, and wed as ye list with her daughters, though they be 
already espoused to Christ. Thence will arise manifold scan- 
dal to our cause, with imminent peril and infinite sin to your 
OWN precious and i immortal soul.’ 

‘Men say this!’ cried Luther, impatiently ; ; *but, Melanc- 
thon, Zuinglius, Erasmus, what say ye?’ 

‘She whom you would wed,’ replied Zuinglius, ‘is anun!’ 
‘Martin,’ said Erasmus, ‘you also have taken holy vows of 
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a solemn and binding nature. If you marry, you will both 
incur the detestation of good men, the shame of a broken faith, 
and the sin of perjury. These would brand your names with 
infamy, and sink your burthened souls to hell !’—* That vow,’ 
continued Zuinglius, ‘taken in the house, sworn at the altar 
of God, witnessed of men, and recorded of angels, may not and 
cannot be lightly broken. ‘There is sin, mortal sin, in the very 
thought.’—¥* All vows,’ observed rasmus, ‘are irrevocable, for 
where can a reformer apply for indulgence? and whence for 
him can a dispensation be obtained ?” 

‘ My children,’ said Martin, with composure, ‘ ye are feeble 
and weak as the Evil One who sent you on this most idle errand. 
Beware, lest ye prove as malignant. Ye talk of vows and cove- 
nants, and deem them unalterable and infallible, as if resolu- 
tions based on error, and made in ignorance, were not weaker 
than the worthless cords that vainly fettered the wrists of Sam- 
son. By no vow, however peremptorily imposed by intoler- 
ance, and however deeply sworn to by erring superstition, may 
the free and awakened soul be bound! Ye mock the Holy One 
of Israel when ye call yon tottering den of thieves his house ! 
yon crazy table, which even now crumbles beneath the fangs of 
a feeble worm, his altar. Know ye not that the time cometh 
when this monstrous imposition, this hideous cant, shall be 
hissed from the ears of honest men; the time when the uni- 
verse, with all its glories !—the heart of man, with all its capa- 
cities !—the soul of man, with all its endowments !—shall alone 
be acknowledged as the house and the altar of the Living God! 
Man has not, man cannot have, the power to bargain with, or 
make a property 7v, God’s image. We dare not do it for our- 
selves: we cannot do it for others. The soul was, is, and ever 
must be free !’ 

‘ But,’ interposed Erasmus, ‘ ye were not wont to think and 
talk after this most heretical fashion.’ ‘ Nay,’ said Martin, ‘ for 
when we were yet children we thought, felt, and understood 
even as children are wont to do. That day is past: the memory 
of former weakness is a vain restraint on present strength. The 
chains have fallen from our minds, and by no power of earth or 
hell shall they again be fettered! Our Zion mourns, ye Say, 
and truly she hath ample cause for mourning,—in her own 
weakness, her own blindness! Men pray and doubt concerning 
their brethren ; better it were, and more comely, if their prayers 
and sorrows were poured forth for the evils of their own sintu 
lives. I have no confessionto make. I have fallen into nosin. 
Go back to the brethren and ask them to rejoice with me, 
for ere many days are past I shall be wedded to the woman 
I have chosen.’ 

‘Ichabod! exclaimed the infuriated Zuinglius, gnashing 
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his teeth as he rushed from the room, ‘Ichabod! the glory is 
departed!’ Erasmus followed with troubled looks and a lin- 
gering step. Philip moved not. ‘ Will ye also go away ?” said 
Martin. ‘ I will not,’ he replied. * Nevertheless in this matter 
I scarcely think with you. Of a truth my mind is sorely trou- 
bled and straightened.’ * Enough,’ said Luther, ‘ we will talk 
more of this anon: meantime leave me to myself for a space. I 
am about to abide that which is best sustained alone. Take 
the sleeping boy with you; his years and your nature are alike 
unfit for this hour.’ Philip retired with the child. 

Intense study, overwatching, ardent feelings, and great 
imaginative powers, united with a firm belief in the popular 
superstition of the day, had contributed to endow and afilict 
Luther with the unenviable power of embodying morbid 
thought, and giving to the creation of an over-excited nervous 
system, form, and name, and terrors. Ife had for some time 
‘laboured more abundantly than them all;’ and thence his 
excitable and overworked nature was doomed to pay the ex- 
treme penalty of waste and bad economy of physical power. 

The shades of evening were dim in that lowly room, but 
the last ray of sunshine slanted and brightened across the oak 
wainscoat opposite the settle of olden times, on which this 
Prophet of Reform was lying. Alas! there was no repose in 
his attitude, no quiet in his reclining. His hands hung down 
in weariness, but not in rest. The stream of life smarted in his 
veins, and ached and throbbed at every pulse. Each nerve 
seemed endowed with separate suffering vitality, as it thrilled 
with agonized sensation, cold and clammy perspiration stood 
on his smarting forehead, his lips moved, and his eyes wandered, 
till at length they rested with a strange and earnest gaze on the 
fast-fading sunbeam, for there stood the mystic creation of his 
fevered fancy, imaged forth in the vast massy outline of a figure 
sublime and perfect in its gigantic form, but of horrific, distorted, 
and malignant expression ! 

There was want of distinctness and variation in the dusky 
and huge outline of its vast proportions, as they now almost 
vanished into misty and uncertain shadow, and then stood forth 
in bold and prominent relief. The sufferer (for such he doubt- 
ess was, and would now be deemed) harassed, and bewildered 
with his own imagery, rushed forward to seize and annihilate 
the vision. ‘This is my hour!’ it shouted, with a malignant 
glance, and, touched by the indistinct hand of the Evil One, 
Luther sunk powerless. 

But the disorder that oppressed his physical frame stimu- 
lated his mental faculties with a high degree of morbid excite- 
ment; perception, memory, and imagination, were all lashed on 
to tumultuous action. Long and skilfully he maintained an 
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argument with the Phantom, unconscious that the keen reply, 
the biting sarcasm, and the stiff objectiveness, were supplied 
merely from the temporary disorganization of the same mental 
resources whence issued the eloquence of fervid feeling and 
dignified truth, which enabled him to triumph over the spirit of 
antagonism and trample the weapons of the adversary beneath 
his feet. 

‘The Devil,’ says the proverb, ‘can quote Scripture when he 
pleases,’ and methinks it would have startled the most incor- 
rigible text-monger that ever existed, to have heard how Mar- 
tin’s intimate acquaintance with the Holy Book enabled him 
to furnish this Evil One with material to prove falsehood and 
disprove truth. A copy of that ‘’Talke’ is extant, but, thank 
God! on mouldering parchment, and it is difficult in reading it 
to repress our risibility, even while we sicken with disgust and 
indignation at this vile abuse of the beautiful and the good. The 
Father of Lies vanished, and Martin, overcome by his exertions, 
sunk into a profound sleep. After this slumber, which, though 
brief, restored Martin’s strength and vivacity, he resumed the 
studious labours, from which the deputation had disturbed him 
with their unexpected visit, and, by the flickering light of an 
uncertain lamp, was working intensely for the cause of righ- 
teousness—the yood of humanity ! 

A light tap announced more intruders—it was unheard until 
thrice and again timidly repeated. At. his invitation the noise- 
less door slowly opened, and two women entered that small dim 
room. One, who wore the dress of a noviciate, was tall, dig- 
nified and graceful. Her face possessed a wild and rare beauty, 
and her exquisite features were lightened by those intensely 
serious eyes with which painters endow the Goddess of Heaven. 
The other, wearing the garb of the better sort of tradespeople, 
though less beautiful than her companion, moved with equal 
dignity, and far more elegance ; and when she spoke, her face 
became radiant with the most beautiful and eloquent expression, 
and from her eyes looked forth high genius and universal be- 
nevolence. She advanced almost timidly before her friend. 
Ina moment Martin was by her side. With deep and even re- 
verential solemnity he bent to the taller lady, and if, in token ol 
welcome, his lips touched the open white brow of the other 
gentle being who smiled before him, it seemed that brief greet 
ing was rather a religious act than any approach to familiarity. 
The visitors seated themselves on the heavy dark chairs, each 
of the group forming a study for the noblest painter. ‘ Guess 
our errand, ess Martin,’ said the elder lady ; ‘methinks I like 
not to speak it.” ‘ You come,’ replied Martin, ‘ to ask me to 
sanction the narrow prejudices and practice the errors of the 
sinner and the formalist.’ ‘Not so, Luther,’ she said, ‘ though 
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in truth we might have been thus commissioned.’ ¢ But ye 
well know that no such ill errand brought Catherine hither.’ 

The younger lady looked anxiously at Martin. ‘lt am 
aware,’ she said, ‘how mightily the world’s opinion can influ- 
ence the minds of men. Your course will be brilliant and 
useful; it should be a smooth one. There is grief in the 
Churches, great erief—the brethren who have just left you are 
powerful, pious, and learned men.’ She paused for a while, and 
though to outward appearance her demeanour was calin and 
dignitied, the quick beating of her lieart might be distinctly 
heard. ‘If,’ she added, ‘you have thought, or these men have 
convinced you, that there will arise aught of evil from our union, 
either of sin in itself, or impediment to our holy cause, Lask, 
I implore you to abandon the idea.” Luther was about to reply. 
‘Nay,’ said she, ‘hear me, and then answer. | have heard 
them all, and my first opinion is unaltered; but TL assume no 
right, [ indulge not a wish to bias yours.’ Slice ceased to speak, 
and with a look of earnest enquiry awaited is decision. 

‘My own Catherine!’ was Luther’s bricf but comprehensive 
reply, im a voice whose tones told of ardent love and high ad- 
miration. ‘Let us bless the Lord that no such fearful sacrifice 


is required of us. Here, then, in the face of heaven and of 


earth, we pledge ourselves to each other, as long,’ he con- 
tinued, looking proudly at the graceful form before him, but 
lowering his voice at the solemn thought, ‘as long as our 
spirits inhabit their present frail dwellings ! ’ Catherine bent 
her head in token of acquiescence, while her deep and fervent 
Amen was repeated by her devoted friend. 

Plates will clatter, and nailed shoes stump over oaken boards 
with no noiseless tread ; but let Genius take even his temporary 
abode in the very residence of Clamour, and the Spirit of 
Stillness will visit, if she may not reign in, the uncongenial 
region. Martha Van Brock, who was of the new faith, had 
enough of feeling, or perhaps of appreciation, to regard her 
present cuests with interest. It was a bighcr and more reve- 
rential sentiment that softened the yet rougher manners of her 
handmaiden, who instinctively rendered the honest tribute of 
love and of wondering admiration to a being who her nature 
taught her was of a higher class and order than those with 
Whom she was wont to mingle, in her capacity of humble 
assistant to the casual visitors at her mistress’s small but neat 
and comfortable lodging-house. It was in a sombre parlour, 
the walls of which were covered with Dutch tiles, ornamented 
by a pictorial story of Job in his varied trials, that the hostess 
and her handmaiden prepared the evening meal for their visitors, 
The mistress, unconscious of the cause which hushed her own 
shrill and high tones to a gentle whisper, marvelled within her- 
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self at the influence that had damped the sound of the heavies) 
footstep and loudest voice in Germany, while the Dutch-built 
maiden, helping to arrange the supper-table, ‘waited on the 
eye of her mistress,’ with a sagacious alacrity, that, compared 
with her usual clumsy heaviness, seemed absolute Inspiration. 
The voice of complainmg was not heard; the very keys at 
Martha’s waist seemed afraid to jingle; and the stiff hinges of 
the doors hardly creaked, so gently were they moved by the 
‘red right hand’ of mistress and maid, All was ready : the re- 
past plainly told that they had been ‘ cumbered with much 
serving.’ ‘There was profusion, but not luxury: the absence of 
taste was infinitely supplied by order. With an anxious look 
and careful hand the dishes were patted and glanced into per- 
fect symmetry. 

*T marvel,’ said Martha, ‘how folks can forget their mercies; 
—Martin Luther ever needs to be called to his meals!’ 
‘ Father Francis,’ said the maiden, ‘ always called thrice for 
his ere they were ready.’ 

‘Ah!’ replied the mistress, ‘his appetite was ever as regu- 
lar as the town-clock, good man! Methinks I see him now!’ 
‘You could not see him at a better time,’ said the maid, 
glancing at the roast beef; but the mistress, who by no means 
sanctioned this sarcasm on her favourite preacher, desired her 
to ‘run in, and tell them supper waited. But no,’ she added, 
‘Mrs, Catherine is there: [ will go myself; ’twill look more 
attentive and respectful.’ Smoothing down the smoothest of 
aprons, and giving one side-look at an oval black-framed 
mirror, which reflected a neat cap and most comely face, 
Martha hastened to perform the honours of her house. 

Kind greetings past between the parties, as she led the way 
to the little parlour. ‘ Ye need refreshment, Martin,’ she said; 
‘ye have scarcely broken your fast to-day ; and methinks Mrs. 
Catherine is a-weary?’ * Nay,’ said the bustling lady, who 
was a great stickler for etiquette, and felt shocked to see that 
Luther was about to place himself by the side of Cathenne, 
‘this must not be. It were a sin, and ‘a shame, and a scandal, 
to allow the betrothed to sit tovether! That will do, she 
said, wedging in her portly person between their chairs, and 
pointing the other lady to a seat. All yielded to her bustling 
importance, while the handmaiden slunk down on a three- 
legged stool, with her back to the company and the viands. 
The supper ‘went off? with much spirit, and the humble 
attendant managed to help herself over her shoulders, and to 
eat an ample portion from the plate which she held upon her 
knees. Martin was in excellent temper, and talked of their 
Great Work. ‘ The morning,’ said he, ‘ is but dawning ; yet 
mankind may rejoice in the promise it brings of a glorious aM 
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perfect day.” He spoke so freely of his hopes, that his hostess 
warned himvagainst ‘ going too far, lest in over-hastily rejecting 
all that seemed evil, he might also, peradventure, fling aside 
much that tended to good !’ K.S. 


THE REJECTED. 


Tat Loveliness and ‘Tyranny should be 
Sisters in this strange world! Caprice and Power, 
And Wisdom and Infirmity, each hour 

The oftest-coupled things we meet and see ! 
Hath Tyrant-Beauty, then, the tyrant’s plea— 
Eve’s and the Serpent’s everlasting dower ? 
Is’t of necessity we quail and cower, 

Before these starry despots, heart and knee ? 
Oh, thou high temple in the noble heart ! 

Oh, sacred and indomitable Pride ! 

To thee, with dedicated soul, apart 

From stricken slaves that second strokes abide, 
I turn and cry aloud—* Bid thou depart, 

And I obey thee, kingly, haughty guide !” 


(5 ** HHH, 


Jan. 20th, 1836. 





STAGE-PROFANATIONS OF SHAKSPEARE. 


“ Tus evening will be revived, SHAKSPEARE’S play of Tweljth 
Night ; or, What you will.” 

Such was the announcement in the playbills of the Hay- 
market Theatre on the morning of 31st August, 1836.—*‘ Re- 
vived!”—QOh! did it ever die? Has one of its beauties faded 
or fallen out of existence since it first flowed, complete and 
finished, from the pen of Shakspeare ? 

The vitality of such dramatis persone does not depend upon 
so frail a tenure as is the enterprise of Managers. That Illyrian 
world, and all that therein is, has existed continually, realised 
with a lustre far surpassing any that ever was reflected from 
footlizhts—in the Indian bungalow, and the Canadian loghouse ; 
in the shady wood and the waveswung cabin; in bedrooms and 
backshops numberless. What multitudinous vitality! how 
many several idiosyncracies have been—are now being—ex- 
pended, sub-divided, by sympathy and imagination, each into 
a multitude! One mind—one heart—for the time giving indi- 
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vidual, complete, and equally-sustained existence to a train of 
other individualities! And to such life as this what is the 
“ Revival ?”—the painted, puppet-moving, incomplete, broken- 
up, unequal, inharmonious representation of a mutilated play— 
to an audience, of which half hear nothing—are not auditors ? 
Drowning, with a chance of resuscitation, is a punishment 
which some jurists have proposed for heinous ill-doers: “ Re- 
vival,” with a chance of being murdered, and the certainty of 
being mangled, is all the mercy likely to be allowed to the 
legitimate drama. ‘* Revival!” the word is excitive of every 
eradation of feeling which lies between the hateful and the 
ludicrous. 

I have used the epithet ‘ legitimate ;” but it is an odious 
and unfair distinction. All kinds of theatrical amusements, 
music, dancing, pantomime, feats of agility, and horsemanship 
—even those most ambiguous compositions, the new Hay- 
market farces, in which human passions are presented in mon- 
strous and impossible combinations—with such open licence 
of departure from the laws of nature, as to form a dramatic 
‘‘ srotesque”’—are capable in their kind and degree of being 
refined into instruments of instruction. 

I propose a representation of Shakspeare’s plays without any 
curtailment—all mere grossness, of course, excepted. 

Dramatic composition is necessarily elliptical. When the 
actor fails in the filling up of the mere visible scene, how 
miserable a set of half-covered dry bones are set in motion ! 
but when the case is aggravated by omissions of whole scenes 
and half scenes—whole speeches and half speeches—to what 
tatters—to what very rags, is the course ofa passion torn! How 
much of the eflect of a scene of Shakspeare is lost—escapes 0 
perusal, unless the imagination be alive, alert, not only to realise 
the passions of the speakers, but to appreciate characteristic 
silence—not only to enjoy the reflections of Friar Lawrence, 
but the mute admiration of the loquacious Nurse “listening to 
learning,” with the sort of animal enjoyment which fluent words, 
finely modulated, are capable of imparting even to those who 
are meapable of their sense. How much is lost by one who 
is inattentive to the gesture implied in Ma/lcolm’s 


“What, man! Ne’er pull your hat upon your brows" — 


These sort of incorporated stage-directions are frequent in Shak- 
speare, but always managed with consummate art—with con- 
summate nature—in which none but a master could succeed. 
What a “ prerogative instance” of the absurdity to which these 
touches of nature may be abused, is an exclamation of a cha- 
racter in one of Mr, Milman’s dramatic poems— 
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“ Remove thy sword, 
“Which thou dost brandish at my throat, and I will tell thee all.” 


But there are rougher points of attention for the actor, and none 
are such journeymen as to overlook or fail in them—attention to 
the plainly-marked outline of movement, and even of emphasis, 
however indispensable, 1s_ chiefly indispensable as a condition 
for something more; and this something more is the complete 
expression of the trains of unspoken feelings which connect the 
most opposite spoken passions. ‘The pause longer or shorter 
—the face hidden, or averted—the eye alert—wandering— 
fixed, or abstracted—the suspended action—the lingering 
accent ; mm short, the perfection of the actor’s art must intimate 
—alone can intimate—the fine gradations—sudden revolutions 
of emotion which vindicate the nature of what the poet has set 
down. 

Herein consists the life, the glory of acting—the harmo- 
nising the whole series of the poct’s words into one living ex- 
pression of a consistent, intelligible, naturai sequence of 
pshychological causes and effects. Every sentence which 
Shakspeare has set down for Othe//o is natural to the character 
which Shakspeare conceived ; and the actor who cannot intro- 
duce a sentence naturally in his impersonation of the character, 
does not act the Othello of the poet. I confess | was no less 
astonished than grieved when I heard Kean deliver the speech 
of Othello to the Senate, with the allusion to 


* The cannibals that do each other eat, 
The anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders” — 


omitted. I cannot understand how this obviously playful allu- 
sion to an occasional exaggeration in his woomng-tales ot 
romantic adventure could be omitted by any actor who did not 
misconceive the spirit in which the whole speech is delivered. 
Macready professed to restore Lear, and omitted the Fool. 
It may be that no actor equal to the Kool was to be had—per- 
haps it was omitted “by particular desire,” as other parts have 
been ; perhaps Mr Macready, equal, as J am convinced he 
is, to the scenes of Lear with the Fool, mistrusted- and per- 
haps mistrusted justly—the patience or taste of the audience—- 
but the play, with this omission, should not have been put 
forth as Shakspeare restored; it was, after all, only ‘Tate 
demolished. 

Such omissions are as bad as additions: the breadth of the 
scene is curtailed—narrowed—tamed down—and every sen- 
tence partially loses eflect—the play is stripped naked to 
the very story—the actors are led to confide in the mere pro- 
gress of the narrative for sustaining interest and attention — 
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they are led to hurry and to shorten all feeling and sentiment to 
get to a *‘ point,” and to bring the “ points” as closely together 
as possible—and we leave the theatre, to study Shakspeare at 
home. 

One line in Twelfth Night, which has often been omitted in 
the quoted passage, 1s retained by Miss Tree—and with com- 
plete success, as with truest taste—the line 


* And with a green-and-yellow melancholy” — 


this epithet (for “ green and yellow” is a compound epithet, 
and as one word it was pronounced by the actress) how beau- 
tifully does it blend with the visible images and ideas of 
mental endurements suggested by the figure of the fading 
Hower—of her who pined zn thought! He only could fear that 
so placed it could induce low associations, whose imagina- 
tions of decay are most fondly and familiarly combined with 
the ‘‘ symptoms” of a Stilton cheese. Nevertheless, it is not 
to be denied that an unskilful actor might, by laying a separate 
and particularising emphasis on ‘green’ and ‘ yellow,” make 
the passage mournfully laughable, and thus is it ever that the 
expression of genuine emotion subdues, neutralises, transmutes, 
vulgarity of word, and of station too. It is by this same prin- 
ciple that, made the vehicle of unaffected feeling—of real 
passion—a set of provincial vulgarisms were harmonised by 
Burns into a vigorous, expressive and enduring language; and 
connected with this same electric current, a glory shines from 
Shefheld around the feelings of a ‘‘ factory doll” and the doings 
ofa “ printer’s devil.” 

But one line there is to which I think Miss Tree does not do 
justice. 

When Malvolio tenders Olivia’s ring to Viola, she exclaims— 

‘“ She took the ring of me—I'll none of it.” 
It is surely a mistake to pronounce 
“ She took the ring of me!” 


as an exclamation of questioning surprise? Vola was well 
aware that Olivia had received no ring from her, and might well 
be surprised at the message ; but Malvolio’s precisely -delivered 
message, contained in the oblique invitation to return, was 
sufficient to rouse her suspicions, and was long enough to allow 
them to arise. The mind of Viola is not one to remain 10 
amazement at a woman's ruse, without a shrewd guess at the 
difficulty. 

With truest delicacy—and with the immediate instinct of a 
woman’s heart—she rejects the ring; but, to lull suspicion 1 
the messenger—to save the reputation of O/ivia from being 
“baited by the unmuzzled thoughts” of her servant, she re- 
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presses her astontshment—changes her position instantly— 
declares that ‘‘ Ofivia took the ring of her, and she will none 
of it”’—and reserves until he is gone the arrangement of the 
fancies that are crowding through her mind. 

These—beauties and defects alike—may be little things ; and 
this, small criticism ; but so much ts left out in the Haymarket 
performance, that it is to no purpose to criticise it as a whole. 
The greatest sin of the omissions 1s their injury to the play 
asa whole. Sir Toby and his troop—the vein of whose revelry 
was scarcely reached—were forced disproportionately forward. 
The background and accessories of the picture were made t- 
trusively prominent, and marred the effect of the superior sen- 
timent of the piece. 

Therefore it is desirable to take extraordinary means for pro- 
viding, at least for once, a course of representation of Shak- 
speare’s plays, without any omissions at all. 

This will be expensive—to be met by subscription. High 
remuneration to secure services of the very best performers for 
every character—leading and last—also by subscription, 

Proposed rule, that no applause or disapprobation be allowed 
—thus, if any part should prove tedious, the rest will not be in- 
jured by the interruption. 

Numerous rehearsals previous to exhibition, and costume and 
scenery to be well provided. The funds which would secure the 
manager from loss to be raised by a subscription—the admis- 
sions to belong to subscribers, provision bemeg made for the 
sale of them, at not below a given price to non-subscribers. 

What more annoying than hitches in scenery, and in losses 
ofcues? I always give my assistance to keep down hissing, 
by applause, on these occasions; they are sufliciently annoy- 
ing, nevertheless. 

And I would have a play of Shakspeare thus perfectly 
restored—* revived” indeed—be the whole evening’s entertain- 
ment: most of the plays would occupy, acted on my plan, at 
least double the time they now fill; attention would be more 
concentrated ; and some of the anxiety for rapid progress being 
removed, feverishness of mind would be allayed. 

The experiment might, at little cost, be made on one play : 
we should at least have the satisfaction of knowing what sort of 
an evening’s amusement Queen Elizabeth could sit through. 

And what of Twelfth Night; or, What you Will, as repre- 
sented at the Haymarket’? I was gratified—highly, deeply- 
vratified ; but the omissions went to my heart. Viola and 
Olivia—Ellen Tree and Miss ‘Taylor. I thought I understood 
the play, read to myself and studied lonelily; yet there are 
beauties in it which I had never fe/é worthily, and therefore 
never understood. I understand them now. One such “‘ expe- 
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rience ” ts enough to close our cars and harden our hearts to 
those who, not daring to denounce Shakspeare as immoral, tell 
us we can enjoy him at home—without setting foot within the 
devil’s boundaries. 

How the excitement of a strong emotion fuses, sublimes, 
dissolves and re-arraneves the clements of the intellect! Many 
a time have ideas of monkish mysteries and moralities floated 
through our minds, and, hand in hand, ideas of misty faith 
enforced, and generalities inculeated. The morality of Shak- 
speare is not less impressive because, as Johnson truly ob- 
serves, but futilely objects, he did not go out of Nature's 
way to illustrate the excellence of virtue and its true utility ; 
but, firm in the faith of feelings guided by sympathy, kept 
true to Nature, and dared not, desired not, to doubt, to insin- 
uate or imply a doubt, of the beneficence of her course, by criti- 
cally comimentating on her particular decisions. Shakspeare 
felt, but did not say, that he ‘ who writes naturally must write 
inorally.” Johnson sad it, but had he felt it he would scarcely 
have ndiculed the precept—* to live according to Nature.” It 
Is sympathy, it is feeling which must harmonize intellect. 

When the power of steam first came forth, it super- 
seded independent and created dependent labourers: the 
spinsters and the knitters in the sun, and the free maids 
that weaved their thread with bones, were divested of lovely 
individuality; and too many are still called in crowds (droves) 
to the close factory, set to labour in rank and file, and dis- 
missed in crowds as they come. 

Menof Birmingham say that a change is dawning. Elemen- 
tal power is becoming all but “ lord alone” in his mighty 
keeps: the capitalist is an employer of imanimate force; he 
works, with little bodily aid, the material to the point at which 
the applicability of inanimate power ceases: at that point the 
man, now an independent master, receives it, and brings min 
to bear upon it through the medium of lightened bodily exer- 
tion, and makes his independent bargain with the steam- 
employer on the one hand, and the factor on the other. 

And so it may be that the drama, and dramatic amusements, 
prematurely combined with other modes of instruction, before 
the conditions of their harmony were fairly developed, may 
now again, after suffering lone and violent divorce, be about, 
like the labourer’s livelihood and his independence, to reunite 
with happier auspices. 

But, to the play. Poor Malvoho! Tf an illustration were a 
quired of the instinctive morality of Shakspeare, Ma/volo (after 
Falstaff) would be my instance. There is to me something 
most pathetic in his case. There is no use in mincing matters 
—there are very few of us—bachelors and under forty—who 
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might not have fallen into the snare which caught him so fast, 
and wrung him so cruelly. There are few of our looking- 


glasses W hich would not present a curious picture-galle ry—it 


they could be made to give up the physiognomies—*‘ turkey- 
cock” and else—which they have reflected in their time—to 
which Malvolio’s shadow on the garden gravel-walk were 
humility. I never overheard another such soliloquy as Mal- 
volio’s; but Tam well acquainted with silent imaginations— 
unspoken hopes—beliefs—resolutions -~ which would square 
strangely with his oral deliverings. 

There is sufficient matter in the speeches of Walvolio to 
mark him a man of sense—the subject of his own qualifications 
apart. His behaviour in the matter of the ring, according to 
his information, 1s appropriate, and worthy of a servant of his 
mistress. Hlis answers touching Pythagoras and the wild- 
fowl—his proposal, as a test of his sanity, ‘fof some constant 


question,” are of this import; and how much is implied of 


esteem in the hasty expression of Ofvia, under serious im pres- 
sion of his madness, that “ she would = have him nuscarry 
for the half of her dowry’’—omitted, be it observed, inthe 
representation. In his compl: unt of Olivia wpiike- eiven her 


drunken brawling cousin 
comparative worth of character breaks out, 
honourable conception of what character should determine and 
command, 

Butheis “sick of self-love ; 
relaxation of her melane holy with the [vol ; 
as harsh as in his subsequent rebuke 
He was of a habit of mind ine apable of harmonizing with any 
system of domestic society including cheerful soc li ibility. 

On “this vice in him” the conspirators are natur lly led to 
work, and equally in the course of nature do bis mortifications 
follow. Baited by the Mvol and Fabian, the nerves of the real 
Maly ‘olto could Ii ardly have twinged more painfully than mine 
to sec his representation ! 

But the mor: ality is sound, the justice Is unimpeachable ; 
and S7r Toby and Sir Andrew, drunk, and with broken cox- 
combs, are dismissed in a state snfliciently contemptible to 
make, as Olivia declares, «a balance. 

But, Ellen Tree—Viola! Modest, finished, beautiful. But 
the curtailments. the OMISSIONS: ae the pity of them! Why 
Was Ohvia s inventory omitted, and Maria's “ Will you hoist 
sail, sir,” and its answer, and the ‘excellently done, if God 


no less than an 


> he symp: whises not with Olivia's 
and the discord | 
of Sir Toby’s panne Fe 


did all,” and the dialogue with the Clown—* I saw thee late 
at the Count Orsino’s”—“ Foolery, sir, does walk about the 

, . - ’ 
ob: like the sun, it shines every where.’ 


** westward hoe. 


And then, the 
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“rule over him,” a just sense of 
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Before these sins of omission, sundry twitches in scenery, 
mistakes of exits and entrances, delays of arrival of ofticers. 
and, worse than all, imperfection in parts—melt into nothing. 

The play before the curtain deserves a word. The audience 
at the Haymarket, of which I was one, was such as did due 
honour to the occasion, not a light one ; and their reception and 
appreciation of the revival were judicious and encouraging, from 
pit to gallery ; and not the least honourable were the applauses 
which descended from the gods. Of this a word. 

Some lovers of the drama, whose opinions generally I respect, 
are favourable to the extinction of shilling-galleries. The 
cods forbid !—the gods did once take upon themselves to speak 
pretty loudly in the matter. It is said that these ‘ ground- 
lings” (skylings, now-a-days, if you please) “are incapable of 
anything but inexplicable dumb-shows and noise.” The critics 
should be relegated to the gallery for a season, and they will 
learn—among many things which are taught in that school— 
that the dumb-shows and the noise are all that can reach that 
position. He can hardly appreciate the play of a half-sup- 
pressed smile, whose situation only allows him a view of the 
crown of the actor’s hat, or head, as it may be, and sees these 
diminished to fantoccini. 

Let the critic then resort to the Minors, which are so much 
minor, that the frequenters of Drury’s gallery are within eye- 
shot of the stage, and of those who move and speak and look 
upon it. He will there learn to appreciate the force of moral sym- 
pathies—ay, even among the “gods!” He will there discover 
where the sentiments, for which he may vainly have scrutinized 
the circles whose strongest term of moral disapprobation 1s 
“odd,” and of contempt, ‘ singular’—have found refuge ; the 
fount from which the stream of sincerity and earnestness, 1n all 
its freshness, is to flow over the arid barrens of society—and, 
achieving many greater things, achieve also the revival of 
dramatic taste and art, and the revisal of the dramatic system. 


L. D. 


POLITICAL AND PERSONAL DISCONTENT. 


THere are two kinds of discontent—personal and political : the 
former fixes its little microscopic eye on all the less pleasing 
points of individual fortune or position; the latter extends Its 
telescopic vision over the wide region of universal life. 

It is remarkable that these dispositions are rarely, if ever, © 
existent;—the man most alive to the oppressions and injuries 
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which afflict his species, is ever the most regardless of the evils 
which merely affect himself—while he who is exquisitely sensi- 
tive to everything which touches his own interest or pleasure, is 
usually supremely indifferent to the affairs of the world at large. 
Let us imagine, for instance, some country curate—a scholar, 
a student, a philosopher, and “ passing rich with forty pounds 
a-year.” See him seated in his little chamber, into which only the 
ivy peeps, and of which the only wealth consists in a few ancient 
volumes. This man, with the selt-oblivion which distinguishes 
the philanthropic thinker, looks abroad upon the wide and 
various scenes peopled by his fellow-beings, and into the remote 
periods during which they will continue to live when he shall be 
upon the earth nomore. Sequestered in his humble hermitage, he 
writes, perhaps, lectures on Christianity, or sinks into a reverie 
of which man and his mighty Maker furnish the vast material. 
What to this undistinguished philosopher are the circumstances 
of his own fortune—his poverty—his obscurity? To such a 
heing all are but incidental circumstances, affecting him only as 
they catch his consciousness, which is but briefly and occaston- 
ally, when the necessities incident to his mundane condition con- 
tend with, or for a moment triumph over, the energies of his 
immortal nature. His spirit, enriched by the subjects of his 


contemplation, feels not the body’s poverty, knows nothing of 


the household homeliness which touches meaner minds so pain- 
fully. It is this man, with probably a hard couch, common fare, 
unprovided children, and prospectless old age, to mention no 
more of his miseries, who trembles in sympathy with the bar- 
tered blacks—with the oppressed and degraded creatures which 
form the mass of the poorest class in every country; who burns 
with indignation at the cruelty and injustice of their rulers, yet, 
rising at last above the disgust which misused power must excite, 
exclaims, in sorrowful consciousness of the ignorance which conti- 
nually blinds and brands dominators, ‘* Father, forgive them! tor 
they know not what they do,’—and with aspirations which lift him 
to the Divine Nature he addresses, he seeks his pallet-bed, and 
sleeps as calmly as if covered by a prelate’s canopy. 

Now let us turn to the luxurious Bishop, the enjoyer, at least 
the possessor, of from five to fifteen thousands a-year. L/e, so 
far from looking out on the general affairs of humanity, present or 
i prospect, is unable to perceive the gross deformities of even 
his own position and profession: neither the purchased black, 
nor “the bread-taxed labourer ”—neither the thousands, infant and 
adult, impiously denied the power of improving and exercising 
the faculties which are a common heritage from a common Crea- 
tor—nor the many thence driven by the goadings of ignorance 
and temptation into the swamps of vice and misery, make any 
part of Ais contemplations whose eyes are fixed upon private 
emolument—the great magnet of the Church ! 
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Compared with the poor philosopher, the bishop (who ought to 
be his cordial fellow-labourer, not his costly lord) compared with 
this patient endurer of privation, this practical expounder of the 
precept which says, “ “Vake no thought for the morrow,” com- 
pared with Aim the bishop is a Sybarite ; and he must, according 
to even Lord Melbourne, have an income to enable him to sport 
the trappings of rank, and cope with the fools of fashion. 

‘These men, then, present in the strongest possible point of view 
the two species of discontent. “The one, with personally much to 
endure and little to enjoy, feels that noble discontent whieh 
arises out of a review of the injustice of social arrangements ; the 
other, with much personal enjoyment and little suffering, is dead 
to the necessity for reform, though alive to that contemptible dis- 
content which badges e@ross selfishness and litthe-mindedness—a 
dish ill-dressed at his dinner, a spring out of order in his ear- 
riage, a slight from some conventional superior the light of 
whose countenance he coveted; these he shall fee/—these he 
shall be moved by, perhaps to emotions of anger and distress, 
while the leviathan calamities of the people he leaves unnoted or 
unregarded. 

‘The improvement of the world will be proportioned to the ex- 
tension of that political discontent which leads a human being to 
look abroad upon the wide-spreading evils of society, and feel 
that non-exertion in aid of their reform is a reproach upon his 
character as a man, and unfits him for the social brotherhood, 
which moves him to put his hand to the mighty seythe which ts 
to mow down the mischiefs which ignorance has planted, and shal- 
low self-interest cultivated to their present enormous growth. 

But inasmuch as political discontent will thus move like a puri- 
fying wind before which plague and pestilence will depart, per- 
sonal discontent will ever be a virus infecting, by means of minute 
punctures, Individual homes and habits, with disease. 

Many and mighty as are the ills of life; it is not under those of 
greatest magnitude that character and happiness sink. ‘The re- 
peated infliction of petty, grating, corroding annoyances, do more 
mischief than severe misfortunes. Moral strength is often as 
vainly opposed to these contemptible yet continual assaults as the 
rock to the unceasing surge—both get gradually worn away, 
and, if they still stand, it is as melancholy spectacles of decaying 
and degraded greatness. Vast calamities destroy, petty malig- 
nities deform, and instead of dying at once and ereatly, we live 
on with all our better nature crucified, till we present a mere 
monument of the humanity we might have been. og 

‘These remarks apply to all the meaner passions which irritate, 
sometimes annihilate, fine natures, like the insect which destroyed 
the Hartz forests ; but to few are they more pertinent than to that 
selfish, worrying discontent, which I am so anxious to pomt out 
to condemnation. What an one-sided analysis it exercises—how 
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carefully it collects the chaff, and how recklessly it scatters the 
corn—how deeply it is ingrained by ingratitude! “The grateful 
appreciator of the good pertaining to him, feeling the counter- 
poise it presents, cannot bear to murmur at the ills of his lot: and 
even when they predominate, he knows that fretful discontent is 
but writhing in chains, which makes them gall more sorely, 


* Who would not have an eye 
To see the sun where others see a cloud; 
A skin so temper'd as to feel the rain 
Which unto others gave the ague, him refresh ; 
A frame so vernal as 1 spite of snow 
Yo think it genial summer all year round, 
And bask bimself in bleak December's scowl, 
While others sit and shiver o'er a hearth.” 


Ah! it will be said, much goes to the making of a temper 
such as this, besides a bland philosophy and frequent reflection. 
‘Temper is never independent of temperament, and pleasures for 
which we must search by the aid of thought, memory and grati- 


tude. require a recondite act of the mind, whereas the sense of 
pain is an instantaneous impulse—lhence the general mode of 


human action, the promptness to complaint, the avidity for 


revenge, in contradistinetion to the feebleness and infrequeney of 


thanksgiving and the torpor of gratitude. — In addition to all this, 
sensibility to pleasure may become tame, or get obtunded ; 
sensibility to pain never :—thus, to turn immediately to domestic 
life, the sweetness of a fine nature will often lose its power to 
charm from the mere effects of habitual association: but the caus- 
ticity of a virulent disposition never from the same cause loses 
its power to annoy. 

These objections, while they prove that there is difficulty in 
cultivating the flowers of content among the thorns of life, mili- 
tate nothing against the advantages and expediency of making 
the attempt, and but little against its almost universal practicz- 
bility; for, like most labour, the efforts grow easier in their pro- 
gress, and the objects which were originally opposed to them, in 
the end often minister to them, overcome by quict force and 
holy influence. 

Personal discontent is more common to women than to men, 
simply because women have no large objects or great views on 
which to expend the effervescence to which human nature is 
prone. It makes them the goaders and the guides to those prac- 
tices under which principle bends or breaks, and policy and syco- 
phant service thrive. 

Personal discontent not only aggravates ills, but blinds us to 
advantages. The fact is, we regard the good we enjoy as a 
right, and the evil to which we are subject as a wrong. I have 
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no objection to the latter conviction: there is probably a wrong 
somewhere, and to resist and remove it, if possible, is the part af 
common sense, and the unalienable impulse of the principle 
which is ever seeking happiness; but let us do ourselves and our 
better gifts the justice to appreciate good in the same pro- 
portion, at least, that we deprecate evil, and let us guard against 
the effects of habit to produce indifference to good, and ingrati- 
tude regarding it, with no less pertinacity than that with which 
we never fail to murmur and remark on any infliction, however 
usual. 

There is a very simple method by which we may quicken our 
better feelings in this respect. Let us only fancy ourselves en- 
joying suddenly, and for the first time, any one of our habitual 
blessings—the warm heart of the parent—the friend—which we 
forget to value at its worth, because it is so unalterably, so unalien- 
ably our own! But, to pass from this best of boons, to the common 
comforts and conveniences. What to the unassisted savage are a 
hatchet and a knife ?—treasures which make his very heart leap 
with delight. Civilized man never notices these useful agents, unless 
with displeasure if they happen to be blunt. What to the foot- 
foundered traveller is a cast from a common cart ?—with what 
unconsciousness is the sumptuous carriage or convenient hackney- 
coach occupied! What an event was it, of old, considered, to 
find any one who was journeying homeward, and would under- 
take to convey a letter to dear and far distant friends ?—who ever 
thinks now of one of the best of our social institutions, the 
Post—save when they have occasion to grumble at a heavy or 
overcharged postage ?—while a Parliamentary friend shall ensure 
himself more reproach for refusing one frank, than gain gratitude 
by giving one hundred. 

Oh! that all who call themselves Reformers—now a pretty 
large number—would throw the whole balance of personal dis- 
content into the scale of public affairs, and endeavour to prove 
in the domestic and friendly circle how sweet it is to live in con- 
tinual or occasional intercourse with beings full of the religion ot 
personal contentment; with those who hold all the happiness en- 
joyed as the boon of their good fortune, not the recompense ol 
their good deeds—who regard the ills which wid/ arise, even 1 
the fairest destinies, as shadows in the picture necessary to pro- 
duee the lights more brilliantly, and thus ever meet the foggy 
folk of society with a spirit which will dissipate the density o! 
even that gloom amid which they sit, in the silent eloquence © 


the “ sulks.”’ M. L. G. 
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ON HEARING SOME FINE MUSIC ILL-PLAYED. 


Nor in the noting, or the instrument, 

Fine Music's sweet sufficiency doth live ; 
But in the sight and touch executive 

Of harmony’s soul-active president, 
Learn'd, and instinctive to her element. 
Ifow dull is Poesy which, read, doth give 
Nought of its meanings clear-exempletive— 
The poet lost, the reader evident ! 

I have heard Spenser, Shakspeare, and sage Ben, 
Made Sternhold, Hopkins, Watts, by mouths ungifted, 
Which spake untutor’d by the heart and brain: 

And thus it is how Weber, Beethoven, 
Whom hearing, I have been to heaven lifted, 
Now steep me in a discord-hell of pain. 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF JONATHAN 
JEFFERSON WHITLAW ; 


Or, Scenes on the Mississippi. By Frances ‘Trollope. 3 vols. London. 
Bentley. 1836. 


Mrs. Trotiore has put forth three more volumes full of her 
favourite topic—abuse of America. ‘The point, however, which 
she has attacked this time is one which gives her some power 
over our sympathies; for the best friends of America must join 
Mrs. ‘Trollope in feelings of horror at the system of slavery, and 
are not behind her in deep appreciation of the evils and suffer- 
ings which such a system necessarily implies, though their mode 
of expressing their feelings would be very different. She seems 
influenced by a malicious pleasure rather than a feeling of moral 
antipathy in exposing the absurd anomaly presented by a people 
who are at once extensive slave-holders and professed lovers of 
liberty; who are in this instance utter tyrants and the greatest 
declaimers in the world against all tyranny. ‘Taking this strange 
compound of inconsistencies as a basis, she has worked up a tale 
which is clever in many respects, but which is painful and dis- 
gusting more than affecting or tragic, because the display of low 
and degrading vice is more frequently attempted, and more 
efficiently executed, than that of suffering virtue or strong and 
The picture she has drawn may be exaggerated, 


We have 


guilty passions. 
but it is difficult to be quite sure that such is the case. 


but too many well-authenticated stories of cruelty to support 
her; and without recurring to individual instances, we know that 
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no objection to the latter conviction: there is probably a wrong 
somewhere, and to resist and remove it, if possible, is the part of 
common sense, and the unalienable impulse of the principle 
which is ever seeking happiness; but let us do ourselves and our 
better gifts the justice to appreciate good in the same _pro- 
portion, at least, that we deprecate evil, and let us guard against 
the effects of habit to produce indifference to good, and ingrati- 
tude regarding it, with no less pertinacity than that with which 
we never fail to murmur and remark on any infliction, however 
usual, 

There is a very simple method by which we may quicken our 
better feelings in this respect. Let us only fancy ourselves en- 
joying suddenly, and for the first time, any one of our habitual 


blessings—the warm heart of the parent—the friend—which we 


forget to value at its worth, because it is so unalterably, so unalien- 
ably our own! But, to pass from this best of boons, to the common 
comforts and conveniences. What to the unassisted savage are a 
hatchet and a knife ?—treasures which make his very heart leap 
with delight. Civilized man never notices these useful agents, unless 
with displeasure if they happen to be blunt. What to the foot- 
foundered traveller is a cast from a common cart ?—with what 
unconsciousness is the sumptuous carriage or convenient hackney- 
coach occupied! What an event was it, of old, considered, to 
find any one who was journeying homeward, and would under- 
take to convey a letter to dear and far distant friends ?—who ever 
thinks now of one of the best of our social institutions, the 
Post—save when they have occasion to grumble at a heavy or 
overcharged postage ?—while a Parliamentary friend shall ensure 
himself more reproach for refusing one frank, than gain gratitude 
by giving one hundred. 

Oh! that all who call themselves Reformers—now a pretty 
large number—would throw the whole balance of personal dis- 
content into the scale of public affairs, and endeavour to prove 
in the domestic and friendly circle how sweet it is to live in con- 
tinual or occasional intercourse with beings full of the religion ot 
personal contentment; with those who hold all the happiness en- 
joyed as the boon of their good fortune, not the recompense ot 
their good deeds—who regard the ills which wid/ arise, even 1 
the fairest destinies, as shadows in the picture necessary to pro- 
duee the lights more brilliantly, and thus ever meet the foggy 
folk of society with a spirit which will dissipate the density of 
even that gloom amid which they sit, in the silent eloquence © 
the “ sulks.” M. L. G. 
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ON HEARING SOME FINE MUSIC ILL-PLAYED. 


Nor in the noting, or the instrument, 

Fine Music's sweet sufficiency doth live ; 

But in the sight and touch executive 

Of harmony’s soul-active president, 

Learn’d, and instinctive to her element. 

H{ow dull is Poesy which, read, doth give 

Nought of its meanings clear-exempletive— 

The poet lost, the reader evident ! 

I have heard Spenser, Shakspeare, and sage Ben, 
Made Sternhold, Hopkins, Watts, by mouths ungifted, 
Which spake untutor’d by the heart and brain: 
And thus it is how Weber, Beethoven, 

Whom hearing, I have been to heaven lifted, 
Now steep me in a discord-hell of pain. 





THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF JONATHAN 
JEFFERSON WHITLAW ; 


Or, Scenes on the Mississippi. By Frances ‘Trollope. 3 vols. London. 
Bentley. 1836. 


Mrs. Troitiore has put forth three more volumes full of her 
favourite topic—abuse of America. ‘The point, however, which 
she has attacked this time is one which gives her some power 
over our sympathies; for the best friends of America must join 
Mrs. Trollope in feelings of horror at the system of slavery, and 
are not behind her in deep appreciation of the evils and suffer- 
ings which such a system necessarily implies, though their mode 
of expressing their feelings would be very different. She seems 
influenced by a malicious pleasure rather than a feeling of moral 
antipathy in exposing the absurd anomaly presented by a people 
who are at once extensive slave-holders and professed lovers of 
liberty; who are in this instance utter tyrants and the greatest 
declaimers in the world against all tyranny. Taking this strange 
compound of inconsistencies as a basis, she has worked up a tale 
which is clever in many respects, but which is painful and dis- 
gusting more than affecting or tragic, because the display of low 
and degrading vice is more frequently attempted, and more 

efficiently executed, than that of suffering virtue or strong and 

guilty passions. The picture she has drawn may be exaggerated, 

but it is difficult to be quite sure that such is the case. We have 

but too many well-authenticated stories of cruelty to support 

her; and without recurring to individual instances, we know that 
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man is not to be trusted with irresponsible power, above all 
when the sordid view he takes of his self-interest is on the side 
of oppression. ‘There are some well-ascertained facts about the 
question of slavery which might suggest materials for fiction of 
far more appalling interest than Mrs. Trollope’s imagination is 
capable of grasping. We might instance such facts as the im- 
mense difference in the length of negro life, in those places and 
at those times in which it is the interest of masters to rear their 
slaves, as compared with those in which it is their interest to 
import them: the rapid increase of their numbers in the former 
instance, and their equally rapid decrease in the latter. Such facts 
as these prove the existence of horrible barbarity, which, in its 
results at least, is nothing less than systematic murder, and they 
are results which have attended slavery in America as well as in 
other countries. 

Mrs ‘Trollope has chiefly confined herself to the description of 
licentiousness and sickening acts of individual cruelty. ‘The 
most interesting part of her book is the exposition of the dread 
evinced by the planters at any attempts to educate their negroes, 
and her description of the self-devotion of a young American 
who becomes a martyr in the cause. The plot is badly managed, 
and the whole story is tediously lengthened out; but some of the 
scenes and incidents possess both humour and power. ‘The 
whole process of her hero’s development is very cleverly worked 
out. ‘The training of the boy mosié naturally leads to the charae- 
ter and fate of the man. His father was what is technically 
called in America “a squatter in the bush,” and his plan ol 
education may be guessed from the first words he spoke on being 
shown his new-born son :-—— 

“ «That's jam, gal!’ said he, addressing his wite, ‘Boys be the right 
sort for the bush, mind that! Not but what Cli is up to a thing or two, 
too. But boys is most profitable, that’s a fact. I calculate now that this 
younker will be fit to turn a dollar one way or another by the time ten 
years. is gone down; and if we can keep him from. starting for five 
more, — 

* But here our hero gave so prodigious a squall, that Clio started off 
with him to his mother, and the remainder of the prediction was left 
unspoken.’ —Vol. i. p. 25. 

The infant, who was so early a subject of “ calculation,” grew 
up a clever cunning boy, and an active selfish youth; chose m 
manhood the employment of an overseer of slaves, to whom he 
was a licentious tyrant; managed so as to have the immense 
fortune of the master left to him: and was finally murdered by 
four of his negro victims. His extreme depravity, however, }8 
almost unnatural even in a slave-State. Aunt Cli” is exceed- 
ingly well-imagined, and her disinterested, simple, affectionate 
character stands out refreshingly amidst the paltry selfishness 
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and vice so prevalent in the story. ‘The admiration with which 
she regards i“ unworthy nephew, who is to her the model of all 
perfection, and whom she loves just as devotedly as if he really 
were perfection, is accurately drawn. His mode of receiving it 
is equally so, as he grows up from a spoiled boy into a heartless 
man. ‘lhe following scene is a good example of their mutual 
characters, and not without humour. Jonathan had worked him- 
self up into the belief that he was in love with a beautiful and 
superior-minded girl in the neighbourhood, the daughter of a 
German nobleman, and accordingly-— 


“ He despatched a sable messenger into the house with orders to bring 
Aunt Cli to him. Joyfully as ever, she came at his bidding. * You 
wants me, my darling?’ said she, wiping the hands that had been cutting 
cheese and bacon, on her apron. * You wants me, Jonathan dear? What 
can I do for thee ?’—* Why, that’s more than I can say, Aunt Cli,’ 
returned the enamoured youth ; * but something must be done, or T shall 
go crazy. Do you know Lotte Steinmark since she’s been grown a 
woman ¢'—* Do I know her, Jonathan? Why, isn’t she the dearest 
little soul to me, next yourself, in the whole Union 7’-— Indeed !—that’s 
jam then. Aunt Cli, I’m in love with her ; what d’ye say to that? Im 
mad for love of her, and you must bring us together, if you die the 
minute after. —‘ My —!' exclaimed Cli, with a grin of the greatest 
delight. ‘If that bean’t the best bit of news I’ve heard this many a day. 
Well, now, Jonathan darling, I'd rather go to your wedding with Lotte 
Steinmark for your bride, than see you married to the heiress of fifty 
niggers. —The young lover whistled Yankee Doodle.—‘ I had, indeed, 
Jonathan ; I'm right down sure she'd be clever to me.’—* Make yourself 
decent, Aunt Cli,’ said the young man, without answering her remark, 
‘and walk over with me to the house ; move quick, d’ye hear! and say 
nothing to nobody.’ Though a multitude of affairs must be given up the 
While, Clio could not refuse to comply with a request so every way 
agreeable, and in a few minutes she was trotting at a brisk pace after 
Jonathan as he strode away towards Reichland. Ere they had gone 
many steps, however, the youth turned suddenly round to her, saying, 
* Where do the old folks keep ¢ I've no call to see them, you know. If 
I bide in the orchard a spell, can’t you go in, and bring the girl out to me, 
to take a walk for a bit, or something of that sort 7’—Clio looked up 
wistfully in his face, and seemed loath to utter a word that should check 
him ; but yet, somehow, she did not in her heart think she could bring 
out Lotte to walk with Jonathan in the orchard.—‘ Well, now, Jonathan, 
dear, I expect they might think that funny like; mightn't they She's 
ashy young thing, that pretty Lotte; and may be now youre growed 
such a unaccountable noble-looking man of a boy, she mightn’t think it 
first-rate decent to run after you into the orchard, Jonathan. — That's 
all flum, Aunt Cli. People like them, that can't even keep a nigger to 
help ’em, had better not be after giving themselves airs, | can tell em. 
However, I expect you know the whole kit of them best. Which way 
had we better get at her ?’—‘ Well, now, darling, I don think we can 
do anything more likely than jest to walk in like, as I do by myself; and 
say, ‘ How d’ye get along,’ or summet of that sort, or else jest be after 
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asking them to give or to loan you a thing or two, and then they'll be 
sure to be joyous to see us. —‘ I ask them to give or to loan ME anything ! 
Now do jest look at them and me, Aunt Cli, and then say what thev've 
got to loan me. ‘That's all, fudge, and jest shows their poverty-pride : I 
should like to let them see my home at Paradise Plantation, with five 
hundred niggers that all look fit to drop if Ido but turn my eye upon 
‘em. They loan me !’-—* Well, now, Jonathan, say no more about the 
loaning ; but jest walk straight in, and see how it will be.’ "—Vol.i. p. 230, 


We need scarcely add that Jonathan’s wooing was unsuccess- 
ful, to his own revengeful indignation, and Aunt Cli’s utter 
astonishment. We must do Mrs Trollope the justice, however, 
to say that she makes the most of the American low life, as far 
as style is concerned. ‘There are several good descriptions in the 
book, from which we extract the following of a planter’s lady at 
New Orleans :— 

“ Flis first visit was at the house of Mr Bobbin. He was ushered 
with a vast deal of creole pomp into a splendid drawing-room, the furni- 
ture of which was no bad specimen of Parisian elegance. The walls of 
the room were half covered with enormous mirrors ; marble tables of’ all 
sorts and sizes displayed a large collection of Sévres china ; ottomans, 
sofas, and bergeres were invitingly placed in all parts of the spacious 
room; and the atmosphere was deliciously scented by tuberoses, orange 
flowers, and jessamines. The light and heat of the day, which was ex- 
tremely sultry, were only permitted to enter through coloured canvass 
blinds continually sprinkled with water on the outside, and stretched 
over an ample balcony filled with the finest flowers. 

“ On first entering this elegant apartment Whitlaw believed it to be 
quite untenanted, and that deep-seated reverence for wealth, which had 
ever been a strong feature in his character, caused him to look round 
it with a feeling of respect that almost led him to prostrate himself in a 
salam upon the delicately-tinted matting which covered the floor. It was 
not till the second and more Icisurely survey which he took of its envia- 
ble splendour, that he perceived a very young, little, round, pale, black- 
eyed woman sunk deep into a kangaroo chair, with one of her little feet 
dangling from it, and the toe of the other supported on the shoulder of a 
young negro boy fantastically dressed, who sat on the floor before her. 
She was placed in the corner of the room, and a large orange tree, 
covered with blossoms, so arraneed as to form a sort of canopy over her. 
Her attitude was one that might have rendered rising difficult to any 
woman, but to a creole it was impossible. She therefore clapped her 
miniature white hands together, and though the sound produced was 
scarcely louder than what might have followed a similar concussion be- 
tween two little balls of cotton, it was heard and obeyed by another black 
fairy in the dress of an oriental page, turbaned and trowsered in delicate 
white muslin, with a tiny vest of yellow satin, belted with gold. 

“She murmured something into the child's ear, who immediately took 
an ivory fan from off a table, and approaching Whitlaw, presented one 
end of it to him, and so led him forward towards his mistress, it being 
contrary to creole etiquette that a white skin should touch the hand of 
a negro.” —Vol. ii, p. 237. 
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This is certainly more like our idea of a Turkish Sultana, 
than the wife of an American citizen! ‘There is a tragical eatas- 
trophe in the story, occasioned by the prejudice which the 
Americans entertain against all descendants from the negroes, 
even when the difference of colour has been lost, and all the dis- 
tinction that remains appears to be a peculiar beauty of physical 
form. ‘This prejudice is a fair subject of attack, and we are 
therefore ready to excuse some exaggeration and bad taste in 
Mrs Trollope’s mode of dealing with it. 

The character of Edward Bligh, the missionary and martyr, is 
very interesting. ‘The authoress indeed seems to fear she has 
committed an error in making a hero of a reformer, for she has 
felt it necessary to add a caution on the subject, lest any one 
should imagine that she has espoused the cause of truth and free 
enquiry :— 

“In a country so thickly peopled with slaves as Natchez and its 
vicinity, it was but too easy for the enthusiastic and persevering Edward 
Bligh to discover a multitude of human beings totally deficient in that 
knowledge which it was the sole passion of his young heart to spread abroad. 
And never did a hope more holy, an ambition more sublime, engross the 
soul of man. Remote as is good from evil was the principle which sent 
him forth, thus self-elected and self-devoted, to raise the poor crushed 
victims of an infernal tyranny from the state of grovelling ignorance to 
which they were chained by their well-calculating masters, from that 
which swells with most unrighteous vanity the hearts of many among 
ourselves, inclined to separate from the established faith in which they 
were educated, and to hold themselves apart, as chosen saints and apos- 
tles of another. 

* As well might a philanthropist labouring in a desert where no abler 
hand could be found to minister relief to the sick and suffering—as well 
might such a one be compared to the audacious quack who, thrusting 
Instructed science aside, claims reverence for his own daring ignorance, 
as Edward Bligh to the self-seeking fanatics who canker our establish- 
ment.”"—Vol. i, p- Isl. 

We should advise Mrs Trollope to let such comparisons alone. 
If she has suggested that a likeness may exist between our 
“ Establishment”? and the slave-holders of America, and if it 
should be found upon enquiry that she is not very far wrong, she 
has herself to blame. ‘Those who read her statement of the 
question, and do anything more than smile at its absurdity, may 
perhaps employ themselves in instituting a comparison, and may 
think they discover a very striking and curious resemblance. 
They may, for instance, think of the ministers turned out of their 
livings and wandering about by hundreds, beggared and home- 
less, because they could not conform to the royal standard of 


faith, as it happened to exist in the sixteenth century; or of the 
e ’ | I . y f ’ 
prisons crowded with people who had not the advantage of pos- 


sessing consciences sufficiently accommodating; or of the rack 
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and the stake which were occasionally at work to assist in bring- 
ing about the desired uniformity. They may come down to 
times a little more recent, and picture to themselves the lonely 
glens and bleak hill-sides of Scotland, where the covenanters 
assembled to pray, and whence they were driven by the dragoons 
of the Stuarts, unless indeed they were left stiff and bloody on 
the spot where they had met; or they may imagine the fathers 
of New England, and the stormy waves that hoarsely welcomed 
them to the stern and iron-bound coast, whither they had fled 
from tyranny to seek * Freedom to worship God.” 

These are simply a few suggestions of such thoughts as may 
possibly occur to people concerning our “ Establishment.” ‘They 
may go on till they arrive at our own times, when they may 
see cause of congratulation that the power of mischief has been 
wrested from it in a great measure, and that all it still retains is 
fast departing. In its misdeeds there is nothing singular, nothing 
peculiar to itself. It only shares the spirit common to all Chureh- 
establishments ; the spirit which made the Jewish priests crucify 
Christ, the spirit which made Milton say :— 

* Help us to save free conscience from the paw 
“ Of hireling wolves, whose gospel is their maw !” 

Mrs Trollope has reminded us of these things by her descrip- 
tions of the negroes assembled in the dark and deep forests in the 
silence of night listening to the voice of their self-elected pastor. 
These descriptions are forcibly executed, and while writing 
them the authoress has been unconsciously serving the 
Cause, —— 





THE OPIUM-TRANCE; 
OR, DANTESQUE CARTOONS. 

‘Tie war-whoop died away, and the groans of the dying grew 
fainter and fainter; and the whirr and singing in my brain gave 
way to a calm, smooth as the rippleless face of a summer lake. 
My wounds—from which pain had passed as a forgotten tale— 
now tingled with faint pleasure-throes ; and a leaden lethargy, 
a dreamy, oblivious, and delicious torpor was creeping softly 
the breathing of an infant, or the spreading of snowfall over ae 
and body. And it seemed as if my heart had well-nigh throbbec 
its last throb, and my pulse completed its allotted nore 
when an ley hand fell with a sudden shock upon my heart: 

had just strength to utter a faint shriek— Who are ye what 
want ye?” <A cold whisper trickled through my ea?— Hear 
not! 1 am the soother of life’s pains, life’s sorrows ; Tam Deatit 
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the Comforter!” A swimming in the brain, a gathering and 
creeping of the blood from the extremities to the centre now 
followed, as if those regions had grown too cold for its fleet 
transports. And, as from my lips broke one lingering, delicious 
murmur of the soft swoon, a joyous gush of sunshine fell on the 
ath that lay before me—a path which mortal foot had never 
trodden—of bright and burning gold, margined on either side by 
a beautiful and ample sweep of rich, deep, emerald sward; a 
very foretaste of Paradise. The air was reeking with the deli- 
cious aroma that rose from shrubs and flowers fringing the way- 
side; and the ear was lulled by the bubble of the many springs 
that leaped up at every footstep, and, now lost to eye and ear, 
wandered, like fairy music, on the'r silvery eccentric way. And 
it seemed as if the rush and spring-time of youth had come 
again; there was a nerve and vitality in every pore; my ear 
was attuned to the nicest shades of harmony, and my soul 
trembled into emotion at touch, sound, colours. 

Night came; and I was in the midst of a mighty forest; and 
a solitary star shone over head. ‘The black boughs of the 
colossal syeamore, and the eypress and cedar, interlaced and 
tangled, made a dark cathedral-like avenue of many leagues, and 
the gloomy splendour of their shades, shutting out the light 
of that solitary star, filled my soul with ineflable and trembling 
awe. So appalling was the stillness of these shades, that my 
footsteps on the fallen leaves were like the marching of an army ; 
so painful and startling the silence that, as I paused for a 
moment, I could hear the breathing of the grasshoppers ;—ay, 
the very thoughts travelling in my brain were audible. It was a 
silence as of earth, yet not of earth, but the hushed calm of an 
eternal gloom. 

Darker and darker grew the path, and more than once I felt 
my heart die within me, and my limbs fail; but an imperious 
power, an overwhelming and inexplicable impulse, a vague and 
undefined suspense, as of a mighty something unfulfilled, toge- 
ther with the whisper within—‘‘ On! and accomplish!” upheld 
me, and I continued my way. 

A weary time was it, I ween. At length I emerged from this 
* valley of the shadow of death’’ forest, and the clear sky shone 
overhead. But my way was not the less fearful and dreary, 
Sometimes a break of Jandseapes of a gorgeous and dreamy 
splendour would fill me with hope for a short space; but again 
came many many leagues so utterly bleak and desolate, that to 
gaze on might sadden the heart of a seraph. I felt my spirit 
wither and fade, and sat me down ona rock on the borders of a 
lake—the Lake Desolate —and listened to the dirge-music of the 
far-coming, many-toned, many-tempered wind, sweeping and 
creeping over and among the long dark grass and quivering 
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reeds, and sobbing with its agony-music, like a lost spirit in 
a Wilderness of ‘Tombs. It was ever varying and changing 
with pause and swell; now in long, dreamy and _ protracted 
murmur, moving the listener to sorrow like the plaintive and 
withering sighs from a spirit-world; now with quick sudden 
gush of clarion-blast, mingled with a shock of choral voices, and 
its accompaniment of crashing instruments; and then again, 
falling and dying away in solemn and touching moan, reminding 
memory of mingled things—the murmur of a receding sea—the 
music of a thousand harps—the peal of many bells, till finally 
the enraptured ear, with all its earnest, anxious leaning, catches 
but the faintest sounds, as of the silvery singing whisper of voices 
from fairy-land! 

I had arisen from my seat on the margin of the lake, and had 
made some ascent on a winding track in the colossal sweep of 
rocky mountains bordering the north side, and was now thread- 
ing a dizzy and narrow path that wound around rock and moun- 
tain, all danger and desolation; where nor leaf nor grass shot up 
to refreshen the eye or gladden the soul; and where the dreary 
and sterile rocks piled to the clouds, rising on either side with an 
air of horrible and sublime defiance, struck to my inmost soul 
witha sense of utter desolation. Below, ten thousand feet below, 
spread a lake of unknown depth, and dark as midnight; and as at 
almost every step fella fragment of the loose and crumbling rock, 
it sent up a low, wailing, plashing tone, that made my brain to 
reel, and my blood to creep. And though, at every step I took, 
| felt my courage die within me, and a cold spasmodic tremor 
eaume over my limbs, and the sweat-drops stood on my brow as 
hiv as beads; and though my eyes ached dizzily at gazing down 
the bottomless void, while suddenly would rush upon me the hor- 
rible impulse to plunge headlong into the abyss, yet still I held 
on, strengthened by the whisper within, and continued my way 
as if under the guidance of an unseen Power, unalarmed, 
unhurt. 

It was the dawn of the ninth sunrise, and day was just 
breaking from its short slumber; and the black clouds, whieh had 
lain like huge moveless mountains, were dividing and breaking 
away, like a flock of desert-birds seared by the marauder. A 
piping, singing, south-west wind, bearing on his bosom odours 
like the gums of Araby, was blowing freshly, and played grateful 
as the dews of heaven on my flushed cheeks and brow. ‘The sun 
had arisen; that orb of glory, of a blood-red hue, had Jain upon 
those cloud-masses like a ruby on an Ethiop’s brow, and was now 
bursting into meridian splendour, when I looked upon the most 
enchanting scene that ever upon rapt vision broke on this side 
Paradise, or perchance within its very bowers. 

It seemed as if I were at the centre of a radii of colonnades, 
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arched and coloured as rainbows, and supported by columns of 


erystal and gold, and stretching out unto the Day of Doom; to 
paze on which any eye but a spirit’s would recoil o’ertasked, and 
fall back upon itself withered, pain-stricken, and lost. From the 
focus of the radii fell ample and undulatine slopes, overspread 
with a mantle of the richest verdure: at the foot of each slope 
lay a vast and beautiful lake, many leagues in cireumference, 
whose waters were of a deep, silvery, pellucid green: in the 
midst of which arose fair islands of eternal flowers, of celestial 
roseate and carnation blooms; whose aroma ascended to heaven, 
and filled the air around with everlasting incense, giving to soul 
and sense intense and ravishing delight. Here all that is impres- 
sive in nature and wondrous in art prevailed; it was a realization 
such as the most exalted and brilliant mind, revelling in all 
the felicities of a rich and poctie imagination, conveying the 
grandeur of nature through the medium of art, could alone 
accomplish, 

I wandered in dreamy wonder and delight among these 
solitary abodes, and these beautiful lakes, and these eter- 
nal flowers: and it seemed as if I were suddenly gifted 
with the power of song, and involuntarily gushed from me 
a torrent of richest sound, which, dying presently away, left me 
in a state of delicious and dreamy lassitude ; and sinking on the 
velvet sward, my eyes wandered in voluptuous trance over the 
waters at my feet, in whose lucid depths, unbroken by a breath 
or ripple, the azure sky reflected lay true as ina mirror. A bil- 
lowy sweep of seagreen and golden foliage (broken only by 
masses of shadow, or an occasional cedar rising up and stretching 
out its black-green banner-like branches) sloped gradually from 
the horizon, like an amphitheatre, on every side, to the water’s 
edge ; where the banks were overhung with the scarlet weeping- 
ash, and the sweet and mournful willow. ‘The margin of the 
lake was fringed with the delicate and slender flag and_tassel- 
grass; the one rearing erect its stately head, the other arch- 
ing and drooping, as pondering on its graceful beauty in the 
water, where (as emblematical of the material and spiritual) 
they lay reflected together with the white and yellow lotus, like 
gold and silver chalices, quiet and motionless as in rock erystal 
plane. A solitary heron, poised on his slender prong, was bask- 
ing under the shade of the overhanging willows; and no sound 
of living thing disturbed the perfect Solitude. I lay a long, 
long time on these enchanting banks, and my soul had become 
endued and imbued with the spirit of the place. It might have 
been the abode of the genius of Grace and Sadness; every 
object was touched with the sweetest sorrow, all around wore an 
airof profound melancholy; and I lay in that state of deep and 


dreamy tenderness which comes after the passionate floodings of 
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strong grief. I lay gazing on the tranquil water-mirror with 
eyelids slumberful, when suddenly its crystal surface was broken 
by a snow-white bird, whose track upon the water touched the 
heart as would a flaw in the pure mirror of some high-gifted 
talisman. I could have wept to see thus marred a thing so 
beautiful. ‘The bird alighted on the banks, shedding music 
from its wings, and, circling overhead a moment, dropped upon 
the ivory shoulder of a daughter of Paradise. 

She stood before me in unveiled and pristine loveliness; ; 
torrent of ravishing black hair, deep as Indian dye, broke over 
her neck and shoulders with the profusion of a flood, and playing 
around her uncinetured zone, murmured downward to her feet, 
unsandalled, save by those delicate azure veins which upon her 
ankles shone clear as pure sapphire on Parian. ‘The fragrance 
of her parted lips was richer than myrrh or frankincense, sweeter 
than the breath of roses after a summer shower! And her eyes 
beamed upon me with the lambent lustre of twin-morning’ stars. 
Then, in a voice whose tone was music and silver, sweet as 
liquid dropping in a dream, she said:—* Oh, beloved Spirit! I 
have sought thee long and late, and have at length found thee— 
Oh, my soul’s joy! what happiness is mine! I thought my 
heart had died of its own wealth of love, but thou hast stirred its 
depths again !—Let me tell thee of my short sad history.—I was 
born of a globule of naphtha, blown by a sea-sprite in a frolic, 
who—when the creature of that generative mirth blushed forth 
in the purple light and rosy flush of life, its hair flowing around 
its polished limbs redolent of grace and beauty—stood all amaze 
at the unlooked-for presence ; then, in the delirium of his joy, 
dashed headlong down unfathomed void, and never again upon 
the sea-foam rose. Then did a blight fall over the beings that 
peopled these magnificent abodes, and they died away one by 
one, until I was left alone,x—alone! Oh, that the measureless 
love of my heart should have been lavished on this little bird ! 
Yet I have found thee, and all pain is departed, and sorrow hath 
flown. Look on me; centuries of summers have not touched 
the perennial bloom of this cheek, or faded the rich dye of my 
crimson lip.—Sweet ! we will dwell together evermore! Thou 
wilt not leave me—I know thou wilt not; if I could think it, 
[ should droop, and fade, and die !” , 

Never came healing to the worn wanderer on the wings of 
Sleep, with such welcome as did these words to my enraptured 
ears. My soul yearned to her; and forgetting, in that ravishing 
and thrilling hour, the whisper within, and, whilst the delirium 
was tempered with a hallowed glow, as of the presence of a thing 
divine, I locked her gently in my embrace, and murmured 1n her 
ear, in a tone of ineffable tenderness :—* Beautiful Spirit! I am 
thine, thine! for ever thine !”” 
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Suddenly the face of all things changed. A loud and piercing 
peel of laughter broke upon the air and shivered into infinite 
vibrations ; and I stood upon a rotten plank over a fathomless abyss ! 
The Tempter, undisguised, stood a few paces from me on the 
same rotten plank! ‘Thou hast sworn to be mine, and wilt 
abide by thine oath ?”—* Never! I recant, abhorred betrayer! I 
am not thine!” He smiled a sardonic smile, and said, ‘‘ Behold, 
there is but this plank betwixt thee and eternity !—swear me 
fealty, or it snaps, and down the bottomless pit thou descendest !” 
—*‘ Never!” Ll cried, while the blood crept from the crown of 
my head to the sole of my foot. 

‘Instantly it snapt; and I fell with terrific velocity, whirling 
round and round with deadly and sickening speed; and my sight 
swam from me as on a rapid river ; and my blood boiled, and my 
brain spun like a whirlpool, and the sweat rolled from me like 
rain, Presently the gyrations and rotatory motion ceased, and I 
was propelled headlong with incredible speed ; swifter than ball 
from cannon’s mouth ; increasing in ratio with time and distance, 
and tripling every second. Tierce heat kept pace with speed, 
until my blood became as molten fire, and dissolving away into 
the elements from whence I came, I again electrically 
condensed. 

But my organization was now so exquisite and complete in all 
its parts and appointments, that the most subtle, refined, and 
sensitive of ith sons were dull and lethargic to that vitality, 
as it were a sublimation of the five senses at every pore. And 
thus was my agony made terrifically acute, for I sped headlong 
through the vortex-like amphitheatres of doomed souls and 
demons! And they shot forth clouds of poisoned barbs upon me 
as I passed; and every shower brought the death-throes, the 
death-swoon, the resuscitation ! 

It seemed many thousand years since that plank had snapped ; 
and onward I still sped headlong, seemingly for ever, for ever ! 
Between each Vortex of the Doomed there was but a few 
minutes respite, and then again came the death-throes !—the 
death-swoon !—the resuscitation !—with the cry from above— 
“Room, room! make clear the way; room for the damned !”— 
and the response from below—“ On! on! there is way enough!” 
—with the sudden cataract-like shock of voices, laughing in 
chorus-laughs of thunder, with the multiplied echoes throughout 
the limitless vaults of Space! I had now reached the Universal 
Centre ; and the ‘Tempter again stood beside me, and said :— 
“Dost thou yield ?”—* Never,” I cried, “through eternity !” 
At this moment I descried a weapon suspended in the air, flash- 
ing like elemental diamond, and on its blade the burning syllables 
“ Accomplish!” —Breathing a short quick prayer—-“‘ God of 
veiled-mysteries nerve my spirit to this great deed !’—my arm 
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was lifted :—“If it be possible, die! Soul-destroyer and the 
blade sped to his heart’s core. A wild demoniae death-yell, and 
my own ungovernable and triumphant shout of joy, hurled back 


and dispersed the mighty shadows of the hour. 
CHIARO ’scuno. 





CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Glances at Life in City and Suburbs. By C. Webbe. 
London, 1836. 
ANoTHER “ poet” turned proser! ‘There is much pleasantry in 
these sketches. Here is one of them :— 

“ The wags about the inns of court say of him (the late well-known 
steeple-tall lawyer, Mr Wilson) that when he applied in the King’s 
Bench for his certificate as ‘ one of his Majesty’s Attorneys,’ the learned 
Chief Justice hesitated a minute, and inquired of his learned brothers 
‘Whether Mr Wilson could be legally described in that document as 
a ‘Gent. One,’ when he was, at the least, ‘one and three-quarters ! 
Upon this a waggish barrister rose and begged leave to ‘ move the Court’ 
with a new conundrum: ‘ Rule granted.—* Why is an attorney,’ asked 
he, ‘only half as much a gentleman as an East Indian 7’ Both bar and 
bench ‘ gave it up: even Judge Garrow was pozed, and said he ‘ couldn't 
say. ‘ Why, the attorney can only be a Gent. One; but the Indian may 
be a Gentoo. The Court immediately rose, and Westminster Hall was 
heard giggling, chuckling, and guffawing for half an hour afterwards. — It 
is said that he was the only cause of the Strand being lighted with gas : 
the commissioners for lighting saw that it was impossible any longer to 
sustain the loss of oil which his head running against their old lamps 
nightly brought upon them; the unreasonable Radicals in the parish ob- 
jected to such enormous expenses: they did not so much mind the 
broken glass, but the waste of oil was awful, and as Russia looked refrac- 
tory about that time, there might have been a failure in the usual unctu- 
ous supply. Willis, of Charles street, Covent garden, who used to 
shave him, was obliged to mount a dining-table to get at his chin; and 
even then he strained his tendon Achillis, from standing so long on 
tiptoe. It was sometimes wondered that he did not operate upon his 
chin after the manner of that celebrated Irish giant who went up a ladder 
to shave himself. His tailor, when he measured him, like a sensible 
man, stood on a flight of steps; but three of his journeymen, unaccus- 
tomed to such a perpendicular position, were said to have broken their 
necks in the attempt to take measure of him, and their widows and chil- 
dren becoming pensioners on the master, he was compelled to say that 
such repeated accidents so lessened his profits, that he could not make 
more than fifty per cent. by his custom, and must give it up. He wanted 
to go up with Mr Sadler in his balloon. Sadler, who had been in Ire- 
land for some time, and had come back as full of dud/s as a pope, tol 
him eandidly that he could not carry him up higher than he was already. 
Failing in this, he wanted to over-monument the Monument ; but the 
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prudent keeper of that lofty ‘lie’ very properly refused to let him go up, 
remarking that it would make the Protestant pillar look little when his 
height was deducted from its elevation. Besides, the inhabitants of Fish- 
street hill had threatened, one and all, to quit their houses if he attempted 
to ascend; he might, as they had every reason to fear, bring down 
both Monument and houses on their devoted heads. When he went 
shooting in September, his friends who had estates of their own lopped 
off the lower branches of their plantations, lest he should meet with the 
death of Absalom; and before he came down to their shooting-boxes 
they had the doors made higher and the ccilings lifted, &e. &e. He 
would pertinaciously persist in travelling by one coach, when he ought to 
have gone in three ; and as he was resolutely bent upon riding inside, they 
made a hole through the roof for his headand shoulders, and got informed 
against for carrying luggage higher than the number of inches allowed 
by act of Parliament. If he went outside, the coach was cither upset, or 
they lost so much time in setting him down and taking him up in passing 
under arches and gateways, that they were quite sick of attempting to 
get him out of town; and at last, as soon as his servant entered the 
coach-oftice to take a place for him, ‘ There was not a place to be had 
for six months to come !’ was the universal coach-office ery. Even in 
town, when he called * Coach! the whole stand could stand him no 
longer ; coach, chariot, and cab, bolted off the street as fast as their crazy 
cattle could carry them. Of course no hackneyman was anxious to take 
up agentleman who bulged out the back part of his coach with his 
shoulders, and tripped up his horses by thrusting his excess of legs 
through the front. It was the same if he invoked a ‘ Boat !’"—the water- 
man cut their inch of cable in no time, and pushed off for the Surrey 
shore. He never rode on horseback. No doubt he would have done so 
if he could have found either horse or mare hands-high enough to keep 
his legs from trailing after him. It is said he once affected to ride a cob, 
but it was soon perceived that he was walking, and that the little fellow 
was only trotting along between his legs, as it were, under his 
auspices.” 

We could almost wish, for his own sake, that our late long, 
legal, walking wonder, were alive to laugh at Mr Webbe’s good- 
humoured jesting upon his altitudinal dimensions. Such a laugh 
would, probably, be worth the coming to earth again to roar withal. 


The Training System. By David Stow, Esq. Glasgow, 1836. 
Tnis is an exposition of the system adopted in the model 
schools of the Glasgow Educational Society. There is much 
in it which is clear and satisfactory. Some of the principles 
avowed are of the utmost importance, and of universal 
application, 

“ The great object in the Infant School is, or ought to be, the pre- 


vention of bad, and the formation of good habits, not the mere amount 
or extent of knowledge, but directing the mind to proper objects.” 


This is perfect truth, and is at the very basis of education. 


“ Teaching may be stated as the infusion of principles; and training 
as the formation of habits.” 
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This clear perception that teaching is only a part of educa- 
tion marks the setting of an important step in the science. 
After comments upon the powerful influence of the social 
principle in the management of schools, we find the following 
remarks :— , 

“ A patient investigation, we believe, will show, that, while concen- 
trated masses of human beings afford peculiar facilities and encourage- 
ments to vice, THE SAME SOCIAL SYMPATHY may prove the rery means 
of moral improvement. In fact, the present supposed bane of our 
country, large towns and factories, by proper means, may yet be turned 
morally, and consequently politically, into great national blessings. 

“ The principle of socIAL SYMPATILY, so powerful in towns, and at 
present producing evil habits, ought to be laid hold of in our educational 
system as an instrument to good. We must not expect, however, that 
such results will be accomplished by feeble efforts or sentimental wishes. 
A great national good lke this cannot be brought about without a 
great national expenditure.” 


We consider this passage to contain correct principles of 
peculiar importance at the present moment, when the recu- 
lation of factories 1s under the consideration of the legislature. 

We wish we could contemplate with pleasure the use to 
which the conductors of the Glasgow schools are turning the 
power they know so well how to wield. In their hands it is 
likely to become a most fearful instrument of evil. ‘The Bible, 
and the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism, are the books from 
which they teach. ‘The ‘ Assembly’s Shorter Catechism’ con- 
tains all the mysteries which have been graited by Priestcraft 
upon the few and simple, though profound principles, for the 
sake of which Jesus Christ lived and died. Original Sin, the 
Trinity and Unity, the Atonement, Predestination, Election, 
Justification by Faith according to the Calvinistic model, are 
there expounded. Here are subjects on which to employ the 
minds of infants from two to six years of age! The plan of 
instruction from the Bible may be appreciated from the follow- 
ing extract. At the top of the page is the picture of a fierce- 
looking lion ; after which we find the “ questions to be answered 
in the children’s own words :”— 


“ Which animal is said to be the king and strongest of beasts 7— 
Proverbs xxx. 30. 

* What is the noise the lion makes called? 

“Who, does the Bible say, goes about day and night like a roaring 
lion -—I Peter v. 8. - 

“Who was cast into the lion’s den? Daniel vi. The child's 
attention may be directed to the character and conduct of Daniel and of 
Darius the King, as also of the Princes of Babylon, and their dreadful 
fate when cast into the lion’s den. 

“ Who is called the lion of the tribe of Judah ?—Rev. v. 9. 

“ Why the lion of the tribe of Judah ? 

“ What prophet was slain by a lion ?—1 Aings xiii. 23—27. 
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« Why was he slain by a lion ?—Because he was.....- 

“ Who says there is a lion without ?—Proverbs xxii. 13. 

“ Who are bold as a lion ?—Proverbs xxviii. 1. 

“* Who killed a lion and a bear ?—1 Samuel xvii. 32—38. 

“ In whose strength did David trust ? 

“ What does the Bible say the young lions may lack and suffer ?— 
Psalms xxxiv. 10. 

“Tf we trust in the.....we shall not.....any good..... any thing 
that is good for..... 


“ THE LION. 
The lion is the king of beasts ; 
He noble is and strong ; 
His face is broad, his eyes are fierce ; 
His mane is rough and long. 


We never saw a lion wild, 

But we, though children, know, 
That like one roaring, Satan doth 
Continually go. 


O may we, in our infant days, 
Be kept from Satan’s power ; 
For he is ever trying how 
He may us all devour.” 
“ Q. Is there any prayer expressed in this hymn ? 
“ What is the prayer? That we may be kept from..... 
“ Who can keep us from Satan’s power 7”—p. 103, 104, 


What terms of sufficient strength can be used in execration 
of such a lesson as this? ‘The poor children who have learnt 
it, have been imbued with feelings of superstitious terror, 
revenge, and savage cruelty ; they have been taught to attri- 
bute the two last to God; their ideas of right and wrong have 
been utterly confused ; and they have received bigotted, intole- 
rant, self-sufficient notions. Little children so taught are not 
those of whom Christ said, ‘Of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” ‘These children are taught that the ‘‘ eye of God is 
continually upon them, and therefore they fear ever to do 
wrong.” We do not doubt it. They live under the appalling 
impression that a terrible being is everlastingly about them, 
whose power they dread, and are unable to escape. Children 
suffer more acutely from religious terrors than many people 
believe, and any amount of obedience may be insured by 
fostering such terrors. 

We repeat, that infant education conducted in such a spirit 
will become one of the most potent instruments of evil that 


has ever been put into operation. M. 
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650 Critical Notices. 
An Angler’s Rambles. By Kdward Jesse, Esq. F.L.S. Author 


of “Gleanings in Natural History.” London, 1836. John 
Van Voorst, Paternoster row. 


Tuis is a book of that class which deserves the name of “ plea- 
sant reading.” ‘To enjoy it, one ought to be in the mood to 
loiter away the days near running streams, under green trees, 
among daisied fields, listening to the song of birds, and lazily 
watching the fish leap, and the insects sport. One may be in such 
a mood, and be confined to some crowded city, as unable to indulge 
it as if there were no fresh airs, no painted meadows in the world, 
In such a case it would be no bad substitute to sit down and 
forget present realities in reading these “ Rambles.” As to the. 
angling, we own it would be to us rather a hindrance to our enjoy- 
ment, but we do not quarrel with varieties of taste. Mr Jesse takes 
vreat pains to prove that it is not a cruel sport; that fishes have 
no feeling in their mouths, and that a hook serves as a sort of 
“sauce piquante” to the delicate morsel it conveys there. ‘Till 
fishes can talk, and tell us what ¢hey think on this matter, we must 
be allowed to have our doubts about it, but we have none at all 
as to the pleasures of a little country inn, or of sweet mornings 
and evenings, such as are described here very pleasantly. “| 
like,” says the author, “a little country inn, provided always that 
it has a civil host or hostess, is not very noisy, has a sunny aspect, 
and is, moreover, kept tolerably tidy.” We quite agree with 
him in this taste, and can remember something very like what he 
describes on awaking in the fresh, clean bed-room in the morning, 
and seeing the light through the small casement-window— 

“ Larose,” he says, “and opened it, and saw the sparkling dew-drops 
on the grass, and heard the lark offering up its song of gratitude and 
praise. Every thing looked fresh, and gay, and smiling.’ —p. I14. 

If anything can be compared to this sensation, it is that which 
a summer evening conveys. We can feel with our author again 
in his description :— 

“ T delight in the tranquillity ofa walk by the side of a beautiful stream 
in the stillness of an evening. The song of birds has ceased, with the 
exception only of the sedge bird, one of the prettiest of our warblers. 
The corn crake also now and then interrupts the silence, and the chatter- 
ing of starlings is heard as they settle for the night amid some neigh- 
bouring alders. Something disturbs a bittern from the sedges, and his 
doom seems to sound from afar as he takes his sullen flight. The beetle 
hums as it rapidly passes, and little white moths hover about the willows 
in every direction. —p. 122. 

The river ‘Test in Hampshire seems to be a great favourite 
with the author, and accordingly his descriptions of days spent 
there are among the pleasantest portions of the book. He 
has given the “ Rules and Regulations” drawn up by She- 
ridan for the Leckford Fishing Club, some of which are worth 
extracting for their playful humour, They are entitled, the 
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Regulations of the “ Piscatory Party in commemoration of Izaak 
Walton.” ‘The first provides 

“« That each male member of the party shall forthwith subscribe the 
sum of five pounds five shillmgs towards the general expenses, and 
that such subscriber do really pay the same into the hands of the trea- 


surer.” 
This is very cha_acteristic of Sheridan. ‘There are others 
equally SO i— 

Any member willing to send in any stores for the general benefit at 
his own ex ‘pense, shall be permitted so to do, and is entitled to be laughed 
at accordingly. 

‘ Any gentleman falsely, shabbily, and treacherously concealing the 
bh ‘of fish he had caught, and slily sending off any of the same as a 
present to ladies or others, shall forfe it, on detection, one guinea for each 
fish so purloined from the common stoc k, and be publicly reprimanded at 
supper for the same. Mrs Sheridan is not to draw up the form of this 
re pr imand.” 

Any person, restless and fidgetty, presuming to insinuate that sea- 
fishing is preferable to the tame and tr anquil occupation of this party, and 
detected in endeavouring to inveigle elsewhere any of the liege and duti- 
ful subjects of Izaak W alton, shall, on conviction, be sente weed to fourteen 
minutes abstinence from ale, beer, porter, wine, brandy, rum, gin, hollands, 
grog, shrub, punch, to: ddy, swiperus, caulkers, pipe, segar, quid, shag, 
pig-tail, short-cut, varinas, canaster, pichater ; and if such culprit: shall 
appeal against the severity of the above sentence as a punishment dispro- 
portioned to the utmost excess of human delinquency, he shall be entitled 
to have a rehearing, and Nat. Ogle assigned to him as counsel.” 

‘Any member describing the strength, size, weight of any immense 
ish which he had skilfully hooked, dexterously played with, and success- 
fully brought to the bi ink, when by the clumsiness of the man with the 
landing net—only conceive how provoking—the said fish got off—shall 
forfeit “half- -a-guinea ; and so foties quoties, for every such narrative. ‘To 
prevent unnecessary trouble, the : said forfeits are to be collected by the 
a a) "—p. lod. 

The book contains many such passages as these, which render 
its interest irresistible. M. 





—_—— + 


Deatu or MAtipranxn.—The London Journals of Monday, the 26th 
of September, did not make their appearance with broad borderings of 
black, as they would have done had some thick Royal head been the day 
before rendered permanently incapable of any pri actical exhibition of 
stupidity ; nor on that day, perhaps, was any one of the “ enlightened” 
multitude of the metropolis so excited to sorrow as he (she, or it) would 
have been by the premature decease of a favorite horse, dog, or kitten ; 
yet on that day it was made heavily known by the newspapers, that on 
the night of Friday, the 23d of Septembe r, at the Mosley Arms Hotel, 
in Manchester, after an illness of little more than a week, died MAtt- 
BRAN, the exquisite Cantatrice and Actress! At the Festival Concert 
of in previous Wednesday she was taken suddenly ill: she was bled 
immediately, and conve ved to her hotel, where she was attended by Drs. 
Hull and J. A. Bardsley, and by Mr Worthington, whose certificate of 
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‘Thursday morning stated that she could not with safety appear at either 
the oratorio that morning, or at the concert that evening ; and the medi- 
cal certificate the following morning was to the effect that she was much 
worse, and certainly unable to sing, so that the three last performances 
of the festival passed over without her. Her physician, Dr. Bellomini, 
of the Quadrant, London, arrived at Manchester on Sunday evening, and 
remained with her till her death. On Tuesday morning, for the first 
time, she was placed in a chair for a few moments while her bed was be- 
ing made. She appeared much exhausted by this effort, and during a 
great part of the afternoon remained silent and motionless. From ‘Tues- 
day night she continued gradually getting worse ; apparently sinking into 
a state of stupor, with a pulse becoming more and more languid, and 
with other symptoms of the most alarming nature. Though suffering 
severely, she betrayed the greatest anxiety to know how Monsieur de 
Beriot had been received at the previous evening’s concert, as she was 
apprehensive that his feelings and fears for her would unnerve him. 
When told that his concerto had been greeted with the most enthusiastic 
applause, a placid smile brightened her pallid face. At about two o'clock 
in the afternoon she became insensible, and her general condition so 
alarmed her medical attendant, Dr. Bellomini, that he sent for Mr. William 
Lewis, of George street, Manchester, who, from the state of her pulse 
and her insensibility, was strongly impressed with the conviction that she 
was fast sinking under her malady. From the hour mentioned she con- 
tinued gradually declining, without rallying for an instant, except once on 
Friday morning, when she took a little barley-water from the hand of her 
husband. At nine o'clock on Friday night, precisely at 20 minutes before 
12 o'clock, up to which time she had continued to sink, without regaining 
her faculties for a moment—suHe prED. Her remains will be deposited 
in one of the Roman Catholic Chapels. Her age is stated to be 28. 
This cannot be right ; since it is 16 or 17 years since she went to Ame- 
rica with her father, after making her appearance in London.—Amidst all 
our regrets for the loss of so fine a creature, and one whose great and 
versatile talents rendered her so important an acquisition to the stage, we 
yet descry a prospect of good that is very likely to spring from the public 
misfortune of her loss. It will destroy all the arrangements of Mr 
Bunn; it will go near to ruin him; the ramifications of the effect will 
produce a change in all theatrical affairs ; and, however far distant, we 
perceive in this event, so mournful in all other respects, the first gleam of 
the restoration of the genuine Drama. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We are sorry we cannot insert P. Y.’s communication ; and yet more 
sorry that we must say the same of the ‘ Song of the Young Poet.’ Be- 
sides the quantity of poetry we have on hand, the length forbids. 

The * F lagellator’ shall exercise his office at an early opportunit y 

A ‘Poor Man’ is thanked, and not the less respected because we can- 
not find room for his verses. 

To Z. Q. we can only say ‘by all means—immediately !’ 





Printed by C. & W. Reynezxt, Little Pulteney street. 












JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE IN NORWAY. 


DURING THE YEARS 1834, 1835, AND 1836. 
By Samuel Laing, Esq. 1 vol. London. Longman and Co, 1836. 


To trace the progress of the great family of mankind ; to watch 
the peculiarities of its increase, and the variation of its popu- 
lating principle, as modified by situations, climates, customs, 
and moral and political institutions; is a study of the deepest 
interest to every philosophic and benevolent mind. ‘he 
accurate history of one civilized country, be it ever so small, 
wherein there exists any striking features of difference from 
the aggregate, constitutes a new field, both of experience and 
speculation.. The world has never had fair play. The dice of 
the few have always been loaded, and the many have lost the 
game from generation to generation. If the priests and kings 
and rulers of the earth had met mankind on honest terms ; if 
they had been honourable, decent, and sober of mind, content 
with much gold, much homage, and much service; the human 
family would have been happy and contented under their sway, 
and the admission of all their assumed pretensions would have 
been a comparatively small evil. But the grossness of brute 
power, and the haggard lust for possessing a supernatural 
dominion over man’s soul, fraught with sanguinary violence 
and the remorseless greediness of wealth, have always driven 
them on to extremes, which, ever doomed, are now on the eve 
of terminating in utter insignificance. 

We do not by any means intend to infer that, in the valuable 
work before us, we discover the development of a moral and 
political system, by which the regeneration, or, to use the 
ordinary word, the ‘‘ reform” of the world, is to be effected. 
In many respects the people of Norway are as immoral and un- 
enlightened as any other ‘ civilized” nations: im afew respects 
they are in advance of other nations. ‘They havea greater and 
more rational freedom in their institutions. ‘Ihe picture they 
present is, in various parts, awkward and broken in outline, 
dull and false in colouring, coarse and confused in detail; but, 
by comparison with others as a whole, it is still a picture of 
peace and contentment, for which we are greatly indebted to 
Mr Laing, and we trust the lessons contained in it will not be 


lost upon the people of England. 
Nol. ° 2X 
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In this age of inquiry and theory, of examination and experi- 
ment, it is an uncommon advantage to have doubts and 
mistakes on important subjects permanently silenced and 
corrected. Many questions, exciting the public mind at the 
present moment, have been brought to the test of experience 
i Mr Laing, whose able work is written in a _ of remark- 
able simplicity, and conveys its important information in a 
most clear and satisfactory manner. He travelled in Norway, 
to inquire into the moral and eee economy of the country, 
and the condition of its inhabitants, and remained there 
between two and three years. It is on the question of the 
expediency or inexpediency of a “law of primogeniture,” that 
his observations are calculated to throw the most light, and 
there are few points which more require elucidation. The 
apprehensions of excessively minute divisions of land, dete- 
riorated cultivation, and redundant population, as necessarily 
accompanying the abolition of that law, are very prevalent. 
This list of evils is predicted with regard to France, but it is 
said the time has not yet come to verify that prediction. 
In Norway, however, there is an example which cannot be 
mistaken :-— 

“ Norway,” says Mr Laing, “is a country peculiarly interesting to the 
political economist. It is the only part of Europe in which property, 
from the earliest ages, has been transmitted upon the principle of par- 
tition among all the children. The feudal structure of society, with its 
law of primogeniture and its privileged class of hereditary nobles, never 
prevailed in Norway. In this remote corner of the civilized world we 
may, therefore, see the effects upon the condition of society of this pecu- 
liar distribution of property; it will exhibit, on a small scale, what 
America and France will be a thousand years hence.”—>p. 1. 

This opinion must be taken with considerable limitation. 
There are moral causes at work which, in the natural course of 
events, will render the condition of those countries very differ- 
ent, a thousand years hence, from that of Norway at 
present :— 


“From a period coeval with the establishment of the feudal system, 
the land and the people of Norway have been under the influence of the 
mode of succession which those countries have only recently adopted. 
What effect has this produced on the state of society ? on the condition 
of the lower and middle classes in this peculiar community ? what on 
the arrangement and distribution of its landed property after a thousand 
years of division and subdivision? A single fact brought home from 
such a country is worth a volume of speculation.”—p. 1. 


The answers to these questions, furnished by an intelligent 
observer in possession of all the requisite facts, it is sufficiently 
obvious, must be highly interesting. Before proceeding to 
them, it should be understood that Norway is not only remark- 
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able in its law concerning the division of property, but also 
that it has the advantage of possessing singularly free political 
institutions. Joined with Sweden under one monarch, it has 
a constitution peculiar to itself, which was established in the 
ear 1814. The provisions of this admirable code ensured to 
heeway an elective franchise on an extended basis, and a Stor- 
thing, or parliament, elected and assembled every three years, 
possessing extensive powers; such as the imposition of taxes, 
the enactment, repeal, or alteration of laws, the appointment 
and administration of the revenue, the regulation of the currency, 
the examination of all treaties, the power of impeaching all min- 
isters of state, judges, or its own members, and the privilege, to- 
gether with Sweden, of electing a new dynasty in case ofa failure 
of the royal line. The king’s sanction is required to all its enact- 
ments, with the following important exception. When a bill 
has passed in three successive Storthings, 7 becomes law with- 
out his assent. The Storthing is divided into two houses; but 
as no hereditary peerage, and indeed no privileged class what- 
ever exists in the country, the upper house is composed simply 
of one fourth of the lower, chosen by the members themselves ; 
the whole body, so constituted, must consist of not less than 
seventy-five, nor more than one hundred members. The quali- 
fication, both for electors and representatives, depends on pro- 
perty; butit is low, and, in consequence of the diffusion of pro- 
perty among the people, confers the privilege on nearly all of 
them, provided, however, that, in order to be eligible as a 
representative, a man be thirty years of age, and have resided 
ten years in the country. The members of the legislature are 
paid during their session. From an analysis of the Storthing 
elected during Mr Laing’s residence, it appears to have con- 
sisted of twenty-two persons in civil offices, three in military, 
sixteen in clerical (of whom four were parish clerks), four 
lawyers, fourteen mercantile men, and thirty-seven land-owners, 
of whom the great majority were of the class called ‘“ bonder,” 
that is, proprietors simply of the farm on which they live. 
There is no restriction whatever on the press in Ticats 
There is an established church, but no state clergy ; for the 
priesthood have no privileges peculiar to themselves, are repre- 
sented exactly like the rest of the population, and aso dissent 
1s known in the country, they assume no superiority over any 
class. 
The forms of justice are extremely simple, and the judges 
are responsible for their decisions. 
_ Having shortly stated these most important and distinguish- 
ing characteristics of the Norwegian institutions, as they may 
be collected from the work before us, we are the better enabled 


to direct the attention of our readers to the condition of the 
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people, and to show by a few extracts the interesting nature 
of the information communicated by the author. The evidence 
furnished by Mr Laing is conclusive on the following points ;— 
there is in Norway no extreme or hurtful division of land; no 
over population, though its numbers are increasing ; scarcely 
anything, on the one hand, that can properly be termed pau- 
perism, nor great fortunes on the other; but a prevalence of 
ease and competency, with a standard of comfort superior to 
the average of other countries ; a general simplicity of manners 
and habits, to the exclusion of luxury and ceremony; while a 
tone of gentleness and politeness pervades every class of 
society. 

It is remarkable that Norway was singled out by Mr Mal- 
thus in his ‘ Essay on the Principle of Population,’ asa 
country in which the natural poverty of the soil, and the nar- 
row limits, both of its bounds and of the number of its inhabi- 
tants, would effectually prevent any considerable increase of 
population. In commenting on this theory he evinces some 
alarm at the consequences of the increase that had already 
taken place previous to the year 1803, in which he penned this 
work :— 

“ Many,” says Mr Malthus, “of the most thinking and best informed 
persons express their apprehensions on this subject, and in the probable 
result of the new regulations respecting the enrolments of the army, and 
the apparent intention of the court of Denmark* to encourage, at all 
events, the population. No very unfavourable season has occurred in 
Norway since 1785; but it is feared that, in the event of such a season, 
the most severe distress might be felt from the rapid increase that has of 
late taken place. 

“ Norway is, I believe, almost the only country in Europe where 
a traveller will hear any apprehensions expressed of a_redun- 
dant population, and where the danger to the happiness of the 
lower classes of people from this cause is in some degree seen and 
understood. This obviously arises from the smallness of the population 
altogether, and the consequent narrowness of the subject.” —Lssay on 
Population, 3rd edition, vol. i, p. 323. 


These apprehensions, in the event of any increase in the 
population of a country, were expressed more than thirty years 
since by Mr Malthus, and seventy-five years since by Wallace, 
from whose work the former borrowed both his theory and 
arguments. The opinion that various forms of evil must 
attend a law for the partition of property, are prevalent at the 
present day. The first answer we shall offer to both classes of 
theorists will be found in some descriptions of the present 
state of the country by Mr Laing :— 





_ © It will be remembered that, at the period of Mr Malthus's work, Norway W# 
jncorporated with Denmark, 
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“JT do not know in Scotland a valley so beautiful as this of Verdal ; 
the crops of grain so rich and yellow; the houses so substantial and 
thickly set; farm after farm without interruption, each fully enclosed 
and subdivided with paling ; the grass fields of so lively a green, as free 
from weeds and rubbish, and as neatly shaven as a lawn before a gen- 
tleman’s windows ; every knoll and all the background covered with 
trees, and a noble clear river running briskly through it. There is a 
reach or two at Nithsdale in Dumfries-shire, about Ellioch, which, on a 
small scale, resembles this valley; but the soft living green of the 
natural grass does not belong to, or is not long retained by, our sown 
grass fields. Such verdure is to be seen in the Welch, but not so often 
in the Scotch valleys. 

“T find that all these beautiful little farms, with the substantial houses, 
and that air of plenty and completeness about them which struck me so 
much on my way up this valley, are the Udal estates, and residences of 
the peasant proprietors, or bonder. They are small farms, usually of 
about forty or fifty acres, but each having besides a pasturage or grass 
tract in the Fjelde, where all the cattle that can be spared are kept 
through the summer, until the crops are taken in, and upon these out- 
farms there are houses and a regular dairy. This class of bonder are 
the most interesting people in Norway.”—p. 92. 


It appears that the great mass of the Norwegian population 
may be divided into three classes. The islands and the 
extensive sea-coast support a race of peasantry called Strand- 
sitters ; these have small farms generally held in life-rent, but 
their subsistence depends on fishing. ‘The shores of the long 
narrow inlets of the sea, called fiords, extending sometimes a 
hundred miles into the country, are peopled by this hardy 
race. The scenery of this portion of Norway is sublimely 
grand. The magnificent rocks on either side of the fiords 
approach each other within three or four miles, reflecting on 
the clear waters, which are generally smooth like an inland 
lake, dark fringes of tall pines that fix their roots wherever 
they can find soil sufficient for them. It is in the clefts and 
sheltered nooks of these rocks that the Strand-sitters have 
their farms. Their substantial, comfortable houses, with the 
one or two bright-green fields; the cows and sheep feeding ; 
the goats browsing above, and the fishing boat moored in 
its haven; are described as diversifying, with a beautiful 
variety, the awful features-of nature that surround them. 
Many kinds of the finest fish abound, and the cod and her- 
ting fisheries are extensive and important. The inhabitants 
are further supported by the game of the country ; the caper- 
cailzie, the ptarmigan, and the small species of bird called 
Jerper, are plentiful. The rein-deer venison also 1s brought 
down to them from Lapland, chiefly through the intervention 
of the second class of the population, of which we are about 
to speak. These are called [elde-bonder, and inhabit the wild 
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glens which stretch beyond the limits of agriculture towards 
the dense forests and marshes of the North. ‘They, like the 
former, possess farms and well-built houses. ‘Their sub- 
sistence is acquired by selling the timber which they fell, and 
float down to the saw-mill by means of the mountain streams, 
near which they always fix their habitations ; by feeding cattle, 
and by selling game. ‘The snow remains over their territory 
till late in the spring, and night-frosts set in as early as 
August. Their bread is composed of the bark of the pine, 
mixed with the ill-ripened oats they are able to grow; and the 
trout of the Fyelde-lakes constitutes the principal part of their 
food. They live a hard and laborious life, and are described 
as a strong and active race, bearing in their countenances and 
figures that style and appearance to which, says Mr Laing, 
“we are accustomed to attach the word noble.” ‘They retain 
the dress, manners and character of ancient times, and 
some of the families. it is said, can trace their descent from the 
days of Harold Haarfagre. The Laplanders, of whom many 
interesting particulars will be found in this work, traflic with 
them, giving venison and skins in exchange. The third class 
of the population is the most numerous and important, and we 
should be guilty of injustice towards Mr Laing, did we not 
give his own admirably clear and concise description. 


“The bonder, or agricultural peasantry, each the proprietor of his 
own farm, occupy the country from the shore side to the hill foot, and 
up every valley or glen, as far as corn will grow. ‘This class is the 
kernel of the nation. They are in general fine athletic men, as their 
properties are not so large as to exempt them from work, but large 
enough to afford them and their households abundance, and even super- 
fluity, of the best food. They farm not to raise produce for sale, so 
much as to grow everything they eat, drink, and wear in their families. 
They build their own houses, make their own chairs, tables, ploughs, 
carts, harness, iron-work, basket-work, and wood-work ; in short, except 
the window-glass, cast-iron ware, and pottery, everything about their 
houses and furniture is of their own fabrication. There is not, pro- 
bably, in Europe so great a population in so happy a condition as this 
Norwegian yeomanry. A body of small proprietors, each with his thirty 
or forty acres, scarcely exists elsewhere in Europe ; or if it can be found, 
it is under the shadow of some more imposing body of wealthy proprie- 
tors or commercial men. Here they are the highest in the nation. The 
population of the few towns is only reckoned about one-eleventh of the 
whole, and of that only a very small proportion can be called rich ; too 
few to have any influence on the habits or way of thinking of the nation. 
* * * They form their little estates, and consume the produce, without 
seeking to barter or sell, except what is necessary for paying their taxes 
and the few articles of luxury they consume. There is no money- 
making spirit among them, and none of extravagance. They enjoy the 
comfort of excellent houses, as good and large as those of the wealthiest 
individuals ; good furniture, bedding, linen, clothing, fuel, victuals and 
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drink, all in abundance, and of their own providing ; good horses, and a 
houseful of people who have more food than work. Food, furniture, 
and clothing, being all home-made, the difference in these matters 
between the family and the servant is very small; but there is a perfect 
distinction kept up. The servants invariably eat, sleep, and sit apart 
from the family, and have generally a distinct building adjoining to the 
family house.” —p. 403. 

The agricultural labourers are called housemen; they always 
have land, which they generally hold in life-rent, and pay the 
rent in work. Scarcely any of them are without two cows, or 
an equivalent number of sheep and goats. They all have the 
well-built houses so general in Norway ; always well aired, well 
lighted, and clean. ‘These houses are of wood, but must not 
be supposed to bear any resemblance to the thin-boarded 
cottages in England; and are still further removed from the 
wretched hovels of Scotland and Ireland. Glass windows, and 
many of them, and planked floors, are universal. Perhaps the 
best idea of their circumstances will be given by quoting part 
of an advertisement of “land to be sold,” extracted from the 
Morgenblad newspaper— 

* Houses for housemen, with enclosed land to each, that extends to 
the keeping of two cows and six sheep all the year, and to the sowing 
of one and a half ton of corn (the ton is half an imperial quarter) and 
six tons of potatoes.” —p. 149. 

Mr Laing adds, that he conceives this to be the average con- 
dition of the agricultural labourers in Norway, and after reading 
it, we agree with him that it is amusing to recollect ‘ the bene- 
volent speculations” of our “ Sir Johns and Sir Thomases, for 
bettering the condition of labourers in husbandry, by giving 
them, at a reasonable rent, a quarter of an acre of land to keep 
a cow on, or by allowing them to cultivate the slips of land on 
the road-side outside of their hedges.” 

There is not to be found in Norway that wide difference 


between one class of society and another, which we are used 


to witness among ourselves. Not only in the enjoyment of 
the necessaries and comforts of life, such as houses, food, fur- 
niture, &c., but in manners, habits, and character, all are much 
more onan equality. ‘he mode of living among the larger pro- 
prietors does not appear to differ in any material point from 
that of the bonder. ‘There is of course greater refinement, more 
abundance, and there are more labourers to do the work, but 
this is all. A true impression of the necessary mediocrity of all 
fortunes in the country, whether of landed proprietors or those 
engaged in professions or business, will be given by the follow- 
ing extract :— 


“In Norway the land, as already observed, is parcelled out into small 
estates, affording a comfortable subsistence, and, in a moderate degree, 
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the elegancies of civilized life, but nothing more. With a population of 
910,000 inhabitants, about the year 1819, there were 41,656 estates. 
We must compare this proportion of population to landed property, with 
the proportion in Scotland about the same period, in order to form any 
just idea of the different state and condition of the middle and lower 
classes, in these two small countries. ‘The population, in 1822, of Scot- 
land was 2,093,496, of whom those holding landed property, as free- 
holders, amounted to 2,987. Of these, also, many did not actually pos- 
sess land, but held fictitious votes, two or three on one estate. On the 
other hand, many estates afforded no freehold qualification ; and there- 
fore 2,987 cannot, perhaps, be taken as the exact number. Suppose we 
triple it to cover all omissions ; we should still have only 8,961 estates of 
land in Scotland. But if the population of Scotland, of 2,093,456, had 
held the same interest in the soil, which the 910,000 of Norway have in 
the land of their country, there would be 95,829 estates in Seotland— 
one for every 22, instead of one for every 700 of the population. In 
a country in which soil and climate are so unfavourable to agriculture as 
in Norway, the income of these small estates cannot be considerable ; and as 
the produce is consumed in the family, unless to the extent required for 
paying taxes and buying groceries,—and much is done by bartering—the 
owners themselves cannot perhaps tell the yearly worth of their estates. 
The salaries of such public functionaries as must, from the nature of 
their offices, be rather above than below the ordinary scale of income of 
the gentry of the country, will probably give the best idea of what is a 
sufficient income in the higher class. An Amtman, who, like the French 
Préfet, is the highest officer in a province, and ranks with a Major- 
General, has a salary of 1600 dollars, or 320/. sterling. A Faged, who 
has the charge of the police, of the collection of taxes, of the crown es- 
tates or interests, and all public concerns, in a district of from 10,000 
to 15,000 inhabitants, has a salary of 800 dollars. A member of Storth- 
ing is allowed, as a suitable maintenance when attending that assembly, 
two dollars and a half daily, which is at the rate of 900 dollars yearly. 
It may be concluded from these incomes, that 800 or 900 dollars are 
about the incomes of the highest class of landed proprietors. —p. 162. 
The whole of this account of the different classes of land- 
owners in Norway, we hold to be conclusive evidence that the 
abolition of the Law of Primogeniture and the substitution of a 
Law of Equal Partition among all the children, does not neces- 
sarily lead to “excessively minute and hurtful division of 
land ;” but on the contrary, other circumstances being favour- 
able, conduce to the general good by an equitable distribution 
of property. Such a division as would be hurtful is prevented 
by the natural motive which influences mankind when in 
possession of property; that is, the desire to make that pro- 
perty conducive to their own well-being, and the consequent 
provision against excessive division, by agreements and bargains 
made in every family according to its circumstances. We 
refer our readers to the very acute remarks of Mr Laing on 
the state of Ireland, as compared with that of Norway, and his 


clear exposition of the fallacy of supposing that the miserable 
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sub-tenants of the former country have any affinity to the 
small but independent proprietors of the latter. We are fur- 
ther prepared to say that, even should the actual wealth of the 
country necessarily be diminished by such a distribution, we 
yet hold our proposition to be correct; since the well-being of 
a people depends ina much greater degree on a just division 
of pe than on the absolute amount of property amongst 
them. We regret that we have been unable to gather from 
Mr Laing’s work, whether the Norwegian law provides for an 
equal division among all the children, or whether the daugh- 
ters have smaller portions than the sons; according to the 
ancient law, we believe their portion was only half that of the 
sons. 

The state of education in Norway is evidently defective, and 
the mental cultivation of the people by no means keeps pace 
with their physical comforts ; but since the establishment of 
their constitution in 1814, a great impulse has been given to 
the national mind, and the free press is working its usual 
wonders. 

Having shortly detailed the condition of the different classes 
existing in Norway, as it may be understood from Mr Laing’s 
admirably clear description, we may recur to Mr Malthus and 
his theory of the population, with the fears of the ‘ most think- 
ing and best informed persons,” in the event of its continued 
increase. ‘The increase Aas continued, and of late years at a 
considerably advanced ratio.* What is the result? <A people 
in the enjoyment of a greater degree of comfort, and having a 
higher standard of comfort than in any other country with which 
we are acquainted ; the average length of life singularly high ; 
the progress of those tastes and habits which mark a progres- 
sion of prosperity—such as the consumption of foreign luxuries, 
and the importation of foreign articles; an increased demand 
for mental amusement, and a newly awakened and continually 
augmenting search after knowledge. 

The Norwegians are fond of frequenting the theatre, where 
they have dramatic representations of some kind or other, 
which Mr Laing does not admire; but, from the gratuitous 
remark he ventures as to the Drama in general, it 1s quite 
manifest that, be the Norwegian plays as bad as they may, they 
are full as good as he deserves to witness. ‘They have several 
weekly journals, and monthly magazines on subjects of literary 
and antiquarian interest. 

“ Twenty years ago,” says Mr Laing, “there was not a newspaper 
published in Norway, excepting for advertisements of sales, or of the 


* “ Norway, in the year 1825, had a population of 967,959 persons. By the 
census of 1835 the numbers are 1,098,291, being an increase in these ten years of 
130,332.”— Lain, p. 395. 
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official notices from government. Now there is not a town which has 
not several periodical papers, and news, especially of the domestic occure 
rences and affairs, is one of the wants of the people.”—p. 398. 


Are not such results as these practical refutations of the 
Malthusian doctrines? Do they not clearly shew that over- 
yopulation is a relative term, and that the same country which 
aa appeared to be over-peopled while misgoverned, can 
support greatly increased numbers when its institutions are 
reformed ! It is easy to meet every difficulty with the cry of 
“ over-population,” and to answer the demand for reform with 
the dictum, ‘‘ reduce your numbers.”’ But in such examples as 
that which Norway affords, will be found arguments that can- 
not be silenced by sophisms like these. They have forcibl 
reminded us of some of the home questions put by Hazlitt to 
the Malthusian philosophers, in his £ Political Essays,’ and 
we are inclined to ask with him in his * Queries relating to the 
Principle of Population”—p. 439— 
“ Whether the whole of the reverend author’s management of the 
principle of population, and of the necessity of moral restraint, does not 
seem to have been copied from the prudent Friar’s advice in Chaucer ? 


“ ¢ Beware therefore with lordes for to play, 
Singeth Placebo :— 
To a poor man, men should his vices tell, 
But not to a lord, though he should go to hell.’ ” 


No one can claim the merit, even of originality, for Mr Mal- 
thus. Hazlitt showed, without the possibility of contradiction, 
that his main principle of ‘ the superior power of increase in 
population, over the means of subsistence,’ was put forth by 
Wallace, a Scotchman, in the year 1761— 

“ Both the principle of the necessary increase of the population beyond 
the means of subsistence, and the application of that principle as a final 
obstacle to all Utopian perfectibility schemes, are borrowed (whole) by 
Mr Malthus from Wallace's work.’ —Hazlitt’s. Political Essays, p. 402. 

The original portion of Mr Malthus’s Essay consists in his 
famous “ratios,” by which, according to his admirers, he has 
reduced the question to a mathematical certainty ; showing, 
that while food increases in an arithmetical, population increases 
in a geometrical ratio ; so that, by a series of figures, he presents 
a most alarming picture to the eyes of his readers. Food, 
according to him, goes on increasing only as 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6; 
while population multiplies as 1, 2, 4, 8, 16,32. But it 1s 
about as difficult to find truth in his originality, as originality 
in his truth. Hazlitt has dealt rather severely with the Mal- 
thusian mathematics— 


“ Those ratios are, in a strict and scientific view of the subject, en- 
tirely fallacious—a pure fiction, For a grain of corn and of mustard 
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seed has the same, or a greater power of propagating its species, than a 
man, till it has overspread the whole earth, till there is no longer any 
room for it to grow or to spread farther. A bushel of wheat will sow a 
whole field ; the produce of that field will sow twenty fields, and produce 
twenty harvests. Till there are no longer fields to sow, that is, till a 
country or the arth is exhausted, the means of’ subsistence will go on 
increasing in more than a geometrical ratio ; will more than double itself 
in every generation or season, and will more than keep pace with the 
progress of population ; for this is supposed only to double itself where 
it is unchecked, every twenty years. There fore it is not true, as an ab- 
stract proposition, that, of itself, or in the nature of the growth of the 
produce of the earth, food can only increase in the snail-pace progress of 
an arithmetical ratio, while population goes on at a swinging geometrical 
rate ; for the food keeps pace, or more than keeps pace, with the popula- 
tion, while there ts room to grow it in, and after that room is filled up, 
it does not go on, even in that arithmetical ratio—it does not increase at. 
all, or very little. That is, the ratio, instead of being always true, is 
never true at all.”—Political Essays, p. 402. 


It must be admitted, however, that Hazlitt has only dealt 
with the argument as far as relates to granular supplies, and 
has not discussed the question as to animal food. Neither does 
he recommend mankind to adopt a vegetable diet. We must 
therefore suppose that he did not consider it necessary to speak 
of animal food, because the growth and increase of beast and 
bird depends entirely on the produce of the earth. ‘Then, as 
to fish, there seems hardiy any bounds to their prolific capa- 
cities, and we have only to recollect how immense a portion of 


food the Chinese obtain by their fishing arrangements, to be 
convinced that the sea is at present “ quite uncultivated,’ ’the 
— tribe having never yet been “ put upon their mettle.” 


All that is true of Mr Malthus’s doctrine, then, is this—that the 
sien 'y of population to increase remains, after the power of the earth 
to produce more food is gone; that the one is limited, the other unli- 
mited.* This is enough. for the morality of the question; his mathema- 
ties are altogether spurious. Entirely groundless as they are, they have 
still been of ‘the greatest use to Mr Malthus, in al: arming the imaginations 
and confounding the understandings of his readers. For, if the case had 
been represented as it stands, the increase of population would have 
seemed, till the limits of the earth were full, a great moral good ; and 
after they were passed, a physical impossibility, the state of society re- 
maining the same. But, by means of the arithmetical and geometrical 
series, ever present to the mental eye, and overlaying the whole question, 
whether applicable to it or not, it seems, first, as if this inordinate and 
unequal pressure of population, on the means of subsistence, was at all 


times, and in all circumstances, equally to be dreaded and equally inevi- 
more that population advanced, the greater 


table ; and again, as if, the 
lor 


the evil became, the actual excess as well as the tendency to excess. 


* Matter and life, and the senses and imagination, are thus seen to be in the 
same difficulty, being subject to a similar law. 
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it appears, by looking at the scale, at the ‘ stop-watch’ of the new system 
of morals and legislation, as if, when the population is at 4, the means of 
subsistence is at 3 ; so that there is here only a deficit of | in the latter, and 
a small corresponding quantity of vce and misery ; but that, when it 
gets on to 32, the means of subsistence being only 6, here is a necessary 
deficiency of food, and all the comforts of life, to 26 persons out of 32, 
so that life becomes an evil, and the world a wretched lazar-house, a 
monstrous sink of misery and famine, one foul abortion, in proportion as 
it is full of human beings. # * * * This doctrine js 
false in fact and theory. Its advocates do not understand it, nor is it 
intelligible. The actual existence of 26 persons in want, when there is 
only food for 6 out of 32, is a chimera which never entered the brains of 
any one not an adept in Mr Malthus’s mathematical survey.” — Political 
Essays, p. 403. 


It is for this reason that the “ moral ”’ of some of Miss Mar- 
tineau’s Tales is both heartless and absurd, however talented the 
execution. Hazlitt has here reduced the question to its true pro- 
portions, and pointed to the only necessary distinction between 
food and population, namely, “ the want of sufficient room for the 
former to grow in.” So stated, it may be asked whether the whole 


question is not reduced to an absurdity ? In order to suppose 


the earth completely peopled, we must suppose mankind to 
have arrived at the state of perfection contemplated by God- 
win, whose writings originally called forth Mr Malthus’s Essay ; 
for, until man is thus perfected, various forms of evil, the attend- 
ants of ignorance and error, will perform the office of depopula- 
tion; and granting such a state possible—granting that man 
will ever be governed by a perfect reason—we must next 
suppose him so governed, the reckless slave of his animal 
impulses ? 


“What conjuration and what mighty magic,” says Hazlitt, “should 
thus blind our philosophical descendants on this single subject, in which 
they are more interested than in all the rest, so that they should stand 
with their eyes open on the edge of a precipice, and, instead of retreating 
from it, should throw themselves down headlong, I cannot comprehend ; 
unless, indeed, we suppose that the impulse to propagate the species is so 
strong and uncontrollable, that reason has no power over it. This is 
what Mr Malthus was at one time strongly disposed to assert, and what 
he is at present half inclined to retract. * ° * Why, what an 
idea does Mr Malthus give us of the grave masculine genius of our Uto- 
pian philosophers, their sublime attainments and gigantic energy, that 
they will not be able to manage these matters as decently and cleverly as 
the silliest woman can do at present !"—Political Essays, p. 420. 


With the question thus reduced to its elements (of absurdity), 
we have nothing to do as yet. The time has not arrived for 
mankind to grapple with the difficulty presented by the limits 
of the earth while vast portions of it are unpeopled; nor Is the 
time come to talk of the limits of subsistence in any given 
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country while its institutions are corrupt. ‘To return to the 
powerful language of Hazlitt— 

“ Mr Malthus wishes to confound the necessary limits of the produce 
of the earth with the arbitrary and artificial distribution of that produce 
according to the institutions of society, or the caprice of individuals ; the 
laws of God and nature, with the laws of man.”’—Political Essays, 
p. 426. 

Thirty years since, the evident tendency of Norway to an 
increasing population alarmed the ‘ soundest thinkers” on her 


behalf. Already, in imagination, they beheld the pale glare of 


Famine reflected in the hollows of the wretched faces of the 
sufferers ; the earth refusing to permit the rising corn and grass 
to advance in a ratio with the rising heads of humanity ; the 
beasts of the field and the fowls of the air no longer having 
wherewith to feed themselves and educate and provide for their 
young ; and the capricious sea showing a tendency to decline 
giving up her round-eyed progeny. Even the trade in lobsters 
seemed likely to terminate in a more brusque than humane 
manner. But, fortunately for Norway, it so happened that, 
shortly after exciting all this benevolent concern, her political 
stitutions were amended. She freed herself by an honourable 
strugele from the incubus ofa privileged class of nobles, and 
a house of hereditary legislators ;—fortunately for her, she was 
without a privileged order of priests ;—she obtained a free and 
equal system of representation, and the advantage of respon- 
sible functionaries in every branch of her executive; and her 
increasing population finds the means of subsistence increase 


in proportion to their numbers. The ‘‘ preventive checks” of 


vice and misery decrease as the population increases, and the 
natural motives, likely to influence a people arrived at their 
Standard of civilization, supply the only checks which are 
necessary. ‘These checks are found in the instinctive desire 
and reasonable prospect of accumulating tangible property, 
which object would be defeated by too numerous an offspring. 

Growing out of, and working into the development of this 
principle, we find that early and improvident marriages are 
continually superseded by the establishment, according to the 
Lutheran Church, of two distinct ceremonies of marriage; 
the first, or betrothment, preceding the actual union by a period 
varying from one to several years. This circumstance, allowing 
of course for numerous exceptions resulting from various tem- 
peraments, claims a deduction of time from the action of the 
populating principle. Mr Laing thinks, all things considered, 
that it reduces the amount of increase from between four to 
five per cent. each year. Nor perhaps is this all; for the cir- 


cumstance of such a delay has a natural tendency in the genera- 
lity of individuals to induce steadiness of conduct and pruden- 
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tial habits, or they might chance to lose the object of their 
affection; and since this preparatory interval may fairly be 
considered (though the reader may smile at the expression) as 
an education for matrimony, there can be little doubt but that 
the habits thus induced usually continue through life, which 
progresses in a regular course of respectability and accumu- 
lation of property. 

With this incentive to action, and this check to the increase 
of population, Mr Laing, who terms it ‘the check estab- 
lished by nature,” seems perfectly satisfied. In the most calm 
and undisguised manner he states that,— 


“ The veal education of the human mind is to be found in that which 
daily and hourly exercises the mental powers and moral character,—in 
the possession of property. —p. 20. 


After all, we are not much surprised at the satisfaction mani- 
fested by Mr Laing. ‘To one of us, used as we are to the 
wretched contemplation of the extremes of luxury and want, 
such a picture as that which Norway presents to a traveller 
must be sufficient to induce forgetfulness of all that is wanting 
there. But far removed from the scene, we can perceive that 
until nobler motives and higher aims influence a people, phy- 
sical comfort they may indeed possess, but most of the best 
realities of human nature will beunknown. The “ real educa- 
tion”? of which Mr Laing speaks, is the very one that most 
needs reforming. Instead of the whole of life being employed in 
the study and effort to accumulate property, it would be well 
if a portion of time were set apart to enable the people to 
understand the best mode of applying that property. Instead 
of their constant and never-ending hopes being centred in 
acres and hard cash, a more rational education would teach 
them to exert their best energies towards obtaining an equal 
abundance of wisdom and happiness. We have no longer 
occasion to ask, why, with a country rich in natural features of 
awful and stupendous grandeur, we hear nothing about the 
Norwegian poetry, and nothing important of their literature, 
arts, or sciences, though they are evidently improving ; why, 
with the advantages of independence as to property, her women 
are scarcely above the average standard of mind and feeling ; 
albeit, in ‘‘the usual accomplishments of music, dancing, and 
conversation,” as Mr Laing quaintly expresses it, they are pro- 
ficients ; why, with institutions so simple as to be pre-emi- 
nently favourable to the development of the affections, the 
highest of them all is still subject to such numerous and 
degrading misdirections ? We do not make this latter remark 
merely because the number of illegitimate children bears as 
great a proportion (and sometimes rather a greater) to the 
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legitimate, as in London or Paris,—being about one-fourth or 
one-fifth of the entire number of births,—but because the 
marriages do not appear the result of that impassioned since- 
rity which alone can induce true happiness and continuous 
satisfaction. We fear this evil must be owing to that “ real 
education” which teaches that all worldly good is in the posses- 
sion of property, and establishes a prudential and insecure 
marriage, forgetting that the natural and secure bonds of affec- 
tion ought to constitute its first, as it would its strongest, 
principle. 

Until the people of a country are taught to reason on the 
moral and political events of the past, rightly deducing the 
various lessons of sound experience to be acted upon in the 
present aad progressively improved in the future; until they 
have learnt to feel as well as know that there is an inherent 


truth in nature that must overpower all imposing forms of 


Falsehood—ignorance, injustice, and despotism being its worst 
and most common incarnations ;—until they are taught to know 
and feel it the duty of all human beings to elevate themselves 
in the scale of moral nature, and strive ‘to live and move and 
have their being’ as peers of the realm of Mind; until they 
know and feel that wisdom and fortitude build up a more 
secure and lasting road to happiness than place and pension, 
and that the works of intellect possess in reality what the 


deceived imagination so long believed to be the birth-right of 


hereditary rank and external glory ; until the people are taught 
to know, and until they are so far elevated as to feel without 


being taught, that a pure religion of the heart is the mother of 


all high thoughts and good deeds, and far removed trom the 
tall and vapid follies of a legal church—the mother of priests and 
pluracies ; until they become convinced, and unanimously and 
constantly resolve to act on the conviction, that sound knowledge 
is the best wealth of nations, and general happiness its only 
logical and humane application; the people of a country cannot 
be said to possess any real education, or constant object of 
thought tenon, that ever will, ever can, or ever ought to lead 
them to permanent peace and contentment of soul. ‘The vast 
Hood of things rolls on, and many must be the wrecks before the 
‘‘ safe arrivals’’ become general. The attainment of moral and 
political rizhts, in the full sense of the word, must necessarily 
be slow, but the certain result of indefatigable efforts. ‘To be 
patient on principle is to be strong in purpose; to be constant 
in desire is to be great in sincerity ; to possess knowledge and 
energy is to have all the requisite means, and the end will be 
proportionate to the continuity. The fate of humanity 1s in its 
own hands. R. H. Hu. 
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From a Landscape by Rubens. 



































FROM A LANDSCAPE BY RUBENS. 






CLEAR in the glory of the sun 
Thy fields and meadows shine, 
Like lands from Chaos newly won 
Bright they rejoice, and revel on, 
Trembling with hopes divine. 








The gorgeous hues of cloud and tree, 
And mountains vast and far, 

Stretching away like some rich sea, 

Burst on the eye-sight dazzlingly, 
Ken as an open’d star ! 




















For if yon shining orbs above 
Are ‘peopled, we may deem 
That glen and grotto, field and grove, 
Beam with the same effulgent Love 
As this stupendous dream ! 


; SONG FOR A SUMMER EVENING. 


» BY ROBERT NICOLL. 





. Tuere’s a drap o’ dew on the blackbird’s wing 
Where the willows wave the burnie over ; 
And the happy bird its sang doth sing 
By the wimpling waves that the green leaves cover! 
Sing louder yet, thou bonnie, bonnie bird, 
There's neither clude nor storm to fear ye, 
But thy sang, tho’ glad as ear ever heard, 
Is wae to mine when I meet my dearie ! 


Yon laverock lilts ‘mang the snawy cludes 
That float like a veil o’er the briest of heaven ; 
And its strain comes down to the simmer woods 
Like the voice o’ the bless’d and Gop-forgiven ! 
Sing, laverock, sing thy maist holy sang, 
For the licht o’ heaven is round and near ye, 
Syne song through thy fluttering heart will gang, 
As it rins through mine whan I meet my dearie ! 








The daisy blinks by the broom bush side, 
Pure as the eye o’ a gladsome maiden— 
Fair as the face o' a bonnie bride 
Whan her heart wi’ the thochts o’ luve is laden ! 
Blume fairer yet, thou sweet lowly flower, 
There's ne er a heart sae hard as steer thee, 
I will think o’ thee in that gloaming hour 
Whan I meet ‘mang the wild green woods my dearie ! 
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ON THE PROPOSED NEW UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 
IN CONNECTION WITH NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


Ar length, it appears, an important step has been taken in a 
cause long and earnestly advocated in the pages of the 
Monthly Repository—that of making education a national 
object, to be compassed by national resources. 

A society has been formed, under the name of the “ Central 
Society of Education,” ‘‘ for the purpose of urging the import- 
ance, and endeavouring to improve the sc ience and art of 
Education.” It proposes to seek these objects: first, by in- 
stituting strict and minute investigations throughout the coun- 
try, on which to found accurate statistics of education, * 


both of means and wants. Secondly, by the publication of 


one or more periodical works, devoted to the subject of educa- 
tion, and especially to the circulation of opinions and plans 
on the best means of making it good and universal. 

Some well-wishers to the cause have ex pressed regret that this 
society is not based on a direct recognition of the principle 
that education should be a government object; but I would 
submit whether, looking to the large amount of objection yet 
to be overcome, it may not be better that a society should 
exist, in whose exertions all may juin who desire to extend 
and improve education, whatever their opinions as to the best 
means of ultimately attaining those ends. In truth, the real 
difficulties with which the advocates of national education 
have to contend, lie far less in the speculative objections of 
those who deprecate entrusting government with the manage- 
ment of education, on the ground of its involving too large « an 
accession of power, than in the plausible invectives so indus- 
triously employed, on all possible occasions, against © inter- 
rupting the flow of private charity and drying up its source’ 
and the like. This is highly mischievous, he ‘cause, while such 
declamation at once misrepresents the question at issue, and 
appeals (but too successfully) to human vanity, it is also 
readily dressed up in a sort of pseudo religious warb, to suit 
particular circumstances: thus, in a work circul: ating among a 
large and estimable class of dissenters, called “The Sunday 
School ‘Teacher's M: wazine,”’ all persons interested in Sunday 
Schools are urged to oppose, with all their power, any plan of 
National Education, proposed to be carried into operation by 
the government, which shall not include, as an essential part 


* In the collection of educational statistics this society may be able to co. operate 
advantageously with some members of the Statistical Section of the British 


Association, to whom agrant of 150/, was entrusted at the Jast meeting for similar 
purposes. 
27 
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of the scheme, sound religious instruetion. Now, while there 
exists such extreme diversity of opinion as to what constitutes 
“sound religious instruction,” to talk of ¢hat as attording a 
basis fora pk: in of national education, i Is Obviously a very bad 


jest or something worse ; and to act upon such advice, if 


serious, would be, in effect, striving to frustrate any scheuse 
which might have the advantage of being practicable by em- 
bracing all, without distinction of religious’ belief. 

A dogma of this kind, coupled with pictures of Sunday 
schools falling into decay, is not likely to fail of its eflect. It 
is easy, indeed, to assert that such apprehensions are founded 
en a gross delusion, that they are in themselves illogical 
and suicidal; so they may be, but mere assertion will do 
nothing to remove them, 

if you would aim at this, you must labour to demonstrate the 
utter insufliciency of the now existing means of education, all 
put together,—the impossibility of getting anything like syste- 
matic “educ: ation from the isolated exertions of “bodies and 
mdividuals having no common ground of union; the import- 
ance of having education regarded (by the poor not less than 
by the rich) as a right, not a charity; the fallacy of calling a 
determination to do good in one particular way, or else to pre- 
vent it from being done at all, by the name of vekaanaineine: in 
short, the absolute necessity of combining the energies of the 
country in a consistent and continuous series of operations, 
uniting localized administration with centralized direction, in 
order to ensure that the means of education shall be universally 
accessible, and as good as the human intellect in its present 
state shall be able to make them. 

If these oft-repeated positions be sound, full and free dis- 
cussion must ultimate ‘ly establish them ; if unsound, the sooner 
their weakness is exposed the better: every way it would 
scem that a society, including men of different parties,* free 
to hear both sides, and to press them on the public attention by 
steady, continuous effort, is well calculated for the purpose. 

Here, however, is a work requiring considerable time; it 
will no doubt be ‘long ere the opinion of the country be ripe 
for entrusting its education to its government, or indeed, ere 
the gov ernment itself be fit for the “task. What else may be 
done in the meantime ? 

KXverybody is agreed that one of the prime causes of so 
much bad and insutlicient education in England, is the multi- 
tude of utterly unqualified schoolmasters. The ‘other day this 


The President of the new Society is Lord Denman; its Chairman of Com- 
mittees, Mr Wyse, M.P. for Waterford; the Committee of Management includes 
Mr Edward Bulwer, Mr Serjeant Talfourd, Sir William Molesworth, Mr Emerson 
Tennant, Lord hing, Mr L, Hawes, &c. &e. 
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truth received a new and striking confirmation in a report read 
to the Statistical Section of the British Association at Bristol, 
“on the state of Education in the Borough of Liverpool :” 
after stating very minutely the results of the investigations in- 
stituted, the Committee proceed to enumerate, ‘fin more 
general terms, the conclusions to which their inquiries have 
led them.” Among these are the following :— 

“ First. More than half the whole number of children in 
the borough are receiving no education in schools, either really 
or nominally. 

“ Secondly. Of those who do attend school, more than one- 
third are the children attending dame and common day schools, 
some of whom acquire nothing by their attendance at school 
to which the term education can reasonably be applied, and, 
with few exceptions, the remainder receive an education of the 
very lowest description. ” i . * 

“Thirdly. There is stated to bein these schools an universal 
want of school-rooms and school materials, a very frequent 
want of order and discipline, a total absence of any uniform 
system of instruction, and ‘a body of teachers who, with few 
exceptions, are of the lowest class, who have received no pre- 
paration for their task by previous education, whose compe- 
tency has been submitted to no test, and who are, in fact, 
totally unqualified for their situation, both from want of know- 
ledve and of moral influence over the children.” * * ° 

Add to this melancholy but faithful representation of the 
condition of the lowest order of schools throughout the country, 
the vast mass of evil springing from the same sources, but ina 
modified degree, which the middle class of schools presents, 
and what a commentary does the whole aflord upon the 
“ danger of interrupting the flow of private charity !” 

This state of things can be effectively met only by the 
systematic establishment of master-schools and normal 
schools; nothing short of this will ensure education, even of 
the most imperfect kind, to those who are to become the 
teachers of the next generation; still less would any smaller 
measure provide for all such persons anything like «struction 
an the art of teaching. 

But an expression in the report I have just quoted, speak- 
ing of the schoolmasters of Liverpool, ‘‘ whose competency has 
been submitted to no test,”’ refers us to another class of means, 
of an alleviative character, capable of immediate adoption, 
and which, once in action, would of necessity impress a 
tendency towards progressive improvement in the condition of 
schools, so far as that condition depends on the qualifications 
of the masters. 

In speaking of the “ qualifications” of ner i% [ refer 
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now to nothing more than that amount of general acquirement, 
without which it is certain a man must be utterly unfit to 
teach; he may have this, and yet want the ability to impart 
it; but to expect any generally applicable test of the latter 
must be vain indeed, until regular instruction in it is provided ; 
it is sufficiently notorious that the art of teaching can barely 
be said to exist as an art in this country. 

In the lowest class of schools the apathy of parents and the 
poverty of their means render improvement hopeless, except 
from above them; but in the schools of the middle classes 
sufficient interest is felt, and sufficient competition exists, to 
produce better results if well directed; at present, unfortu- 
nately, this competition displays itself far more frequently in 
the mere accidents of education, in silly conventional distinc- 
tions, in the reduction of terms and the like, than in endea- 
vours to improve the quality of the education afforded: and 
why is this? Is it not that the former are so much more 
readily apprehended than the latter?) Everybody can under- 
stand tlie difference between 604. and 701, a year; the dif- 
ference between a bad school and a better is much more 
diflicult ; it depends mainly on the qualifications of the teachers, 
and of these it can only be said that ‘they are submitted to 
no test.” 

f think LT am warranted in concluding that if means were 
afforded to the public by which they could distinguish, at least 
up to acertain point, between qualified and unqualified teachers, 
au very unportant step would be attained towards the improve- 
ment of general education. I proceed to inquire whether 
academical degrees could be made to afford such a test. 

[fit be remembered that at this time degrees are only to be 
obtamed at the two ancicnt Universities, under their multita- 
rious restrictions, direct and indirect, it becomes evident that 
to speak of them as now aflordine any such test as that 
required would be visionary in the extreme, for of that test it Is 
an indispensable condition that it be generally applicable. 

But suppose academical degrees were, by some new arrang¢- 
ment, to become accessible to a/d who have really made the 
attaiments the respective degrees professedly represent—and 
the higher the scale required the better, so that it be well- 
chosen ;—im other words, suppose such degrees were to repre- 
sent certain definite attainments and capacities only, and were 
no longer to express these together with something else, to 
wit, a particular religious ereed—the ability to incur the expense 
ofa certam term of residence at a particular spot, and so on; 
then it is easy to conceive degrees would become applicable as 
tests in the circumstances we are contemplating. 

May it not then be asserted that, under present circumstances, 
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some such change as this in the accessibility of academical 
degrees 1s highly desirable, considered merely in relation to 
the improvement of popular education ? 

To such of the readers of the Monthly Repository as may 
happen to have seen the representi itions of the Government 
plan of a new Metropolitan University, contained ina ‘ State- 
ment respecting Charter,’ circulated last year by the Council 
of the London University in Gower stree t, and who may have 
heard nothing further on the subject, the preceeding argument 
may have appeared somewhat sapertluous as conte dine fora 
legislative measure already ensured. But unfortunately it now 
appears, by a parliamentary paper just printed, that owing to 
some weighty influence or other, Ministers propose to ar 
tute for the measure we were then ti iucht lo cxpect, one of : 
very different character. 

The Central University, so announced last year, was described 
(“on information communicated by the Government to the 
Council’’) as ‘ comprising a board of examiners to be ap- 
pointed by the Crown, with power to confer degrees on candi- 
dates from all parts of the United Kingdom, and from every 
seminary of education, whether chartered or unincorporated.” 

If the preceding argument as to the benefits to general edu- 
cation, to be derived. from making degrees accessible to all 
who have the attainments declared requisite, without regard to 
the place wherein, or the circumstances whereunder, the ‘yy may 
have made them, be a sound one, then it follows that the plan 
thus described would have confe rred those benefits. 

The plan now announced in ‘a copy of the Draft Charters 
for London University and London University College,” pre- 
sented to the House of Commons on the last day of the Se ‘ssion, 
and ordered to be printed, has this pre: amble, “ Whereas we 
have deemed it to be the duty of our Royal Office, for the 
advancement of religion and morality, and the promotion of 
useful knowledge, to hold forth to all classes of our faithful 
subjects, without any distinction whatsoever, an encouraec- 
ment for pursuing a regular and liberal course of edueation,’ 
Xc. Nothing can be better than this preamble and the first 
clause which follows it :—‘* Now know ye that, for the purpose 
of ase ertaining, by means of ex xamin: tions, the persons who have 
acquired proficienc y in literature,” &c., “and of rewarding them 
by academical degrees as ev idence of their respective attain- 
ments, &c. we will, &c. A. B. and C. D. one body politic and 
corporate, by the name of the University of London.” 

So far all is in harmony with the measure proposed last 
year, and with the preamble of this; yet—it scems hardly cre- 


dible—after all, we find in the ]]th enacting clause these 
words: ‘all persons shall be admitted as candidates for the 
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respective degrees to be conferred by the said University,” &c. 
“on presenting a certificate from any of the institutions hereinafter 
mentioned” (London University College, King’s College, or any 
other institution which the Crown may hereafter authorize 
under the sign manual] to the effect that such candidate has 
completed a certain specified course of instruction. 

So that, if this sapient and consistent measure be carried into 
effect, we shall exchange a degree-monopoly, now vested in two 
ancient and truly venerable institutions, for one to be vested in 
them, and in two new joint-stock companies together; or 
perhaps the Crown may be graciously pleased at some future 
time, should the ideas of Ministers become so expanded, to 
raise the number to six or eight magnificent Reformers ! 

But perhaps some unquiet mortal, having the habit of 
asking impertinent questions, may demand “ where is the prin- 
ciple of all this?” Why is any change made at all, if it be 
right that degrees should represent, not a certain “ proficieicy 
in literature, science, or art,’’ but a certain “ proficiency in 
literature, science, or art, made at a certain place (t. €. at Ox- 
ford or at Cambridge, at the London University College, or at 
King’s College) and at a certain expense (varying, it may be, 
from 300/, to 100. per year.) If this be the principle, then 
the two last-named places must have much higher pretensions 
than are generally allowed them, to be entitled to rank with 
the former. But if the preamble of this new charter state its 
preamble correctly—if it be indeed “to hold forth to all classes, 
without distinction, an encouragement for pursuing a regular 
and liberal course of education,” then the degrees of the new 
University ought to represent the having pursued such a 
course of education, no matter where, and the having attained 
its results, “ ascertainable by means of examinations,” and 
nothing more than that. In fact, examine it in what way we 
will, it becomes clear that the 11th clause of this measure 
completely stultifies its preamble and first clauses. 

At present I enter not into the question as if. regards the 
rights and interests of the private student ; that part of 1t may 
well stand upon its own ground. It is suflicient if I have 
shewn, first, ‘That for the sake of the improvement of general 
education, academical degrees ought to be accessible to all ;— 
the one necessary condition to their becoming applicable as 
tests of the qualifications of schoolmasters; secondly, Phat 
the measure promised last year would have made them 80 ; 
and thirdly, That the measure now held out, wanting the one 
necessary condition of accessibility, will entirely fail of this 
eflect. it remains to be asked on what grounds the substitue 
tution has been made—by what arguments it is to be justified 

Sept. 28th, 1836, E. E. 
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MEXICAN SKETCHES. 
NO. IL——THE SHARK—NATIVE OFFICERS—SACRAFICIOS, 


We caught a shark in the Bay of Vera Cruz that measured 
upwards 0 of sixteen feet in leneth. The rascal had followed us 
three days, and stolen several pieces of salt beef that were 
towing over the side to be freshened for dinner. When he had 
rolled about on the chain-hook a suflictent time, we fired half- 
a-dozen musket balls into his back to make him orderly and 
quiet, and then clapped on a tackle and ran him up to the 
main yard arm. He hung there above twenty minutes, and as 
he appeared quite finished we then lowered him upon the 
deck. He lay perfectly motionless till a crowd had gathered 
round him, when he suddenly gasped and lifted up his tail. 
Sharks have been known to break a man’s leg by a blow of the 
tail under similar circumstances. We all gave him plenty of 
room ina moment. It seemed an abortive eflort however, and 
he again lay as if stone dead. The shipwrights had been at 
work upon the boats, and several of their tools being strewn 
about the deck, one of the main-top men, who knew how a 
shark would ‘* finesse” in his last moments for the sake of his 
revenge, took up the carpenter’s axe and cautiously shoved it 
towards his mouth. The insidious monster seized it in an 
instant, and clenching his teeth upon the blade, never moved 
more, paid was soon pronounced by the Doctor—for otherwise, 
none of the hands could be induced to believe the fact—to we 
really dead. I think I need not fear being accused of romancing 
in the assertion that positive inde tations of the shark’s tee th 
were visible in the steel blade of the axe, by this last reserved 
effort of its terrible nature, when we all know that the sav age 


can cut a man’s body in two with perfect ease, or chump off his 


leg as though it were a radish. But the power it possesses of 
preserving one vital spark, in spite of wounds and mutilation, 
for so long a time, 1s most wonderful. L have been at the 
death of many sharks, and have occasionally beea almost 
induced to believe, in the very teeth of physiological science, 
that this power of a final eflort exists by some law of its mecha- 
nism, even after the last spark is gone. I was of opinion at 
the time, in the case just describe d, that the creature died on 
making the effort of a blow with its tail. In short, I think 
the evil spirit of a shark, when it quits home, has yet the 
faculty of leaving its trap set. It dies ; but its jaws remain at 
full-cock. It makes its will and de pi arts, appointing its * fear- 
ful and wonderful” construction to be its own executor. Sailors 
call it a sea-lawyer. 
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We now bethought ourselves of turning the thief into 
“ commodity,” and accordingly the most tender parts of the 
monster were cut out and distributed to the stewards of the 
officers’ messes, to be cooked. I tasted shark at three of them, 
and the difference of flavour was truly amazing. In the mid- 
shipman’s berth it was the genuine thing: rank, coarse, dis- 
coloured, and so tough that the teeth could not chisel it up 
against the grain. In the gun-room it was like very old pithy 
shad or haddock, done up in butter and egg, and made palatable 
with fish-sauce and cayenne. In the state-cabin, at the Ambas- 
sador’s table, it resembled fried turbot, or fillet de soles, or 
fricassee of chicken—tbere was no knowing what it was! In 
fact his French cook, that wonderful professor, the laughter, 
glory, and nuisance of the ship !—used sometimes to dress, by 
way of showing his consummate art, the briny pork or maho- 
gany beef of the ship’s company, so as to make it almost too 
rich to eat. One grand point in his practice seemed to be that 
of extracting all the natural taste from the eatables, upon 
which he operated, by steaming them till they were reduced to 
a neutrality in that respect, and then conferring upon them 
any flavour he thought proper. And thus “ custom could not 
stale his infinite variety.” 

There was much talk on board of the terrible heat of Vera 
Cruz. It was a common saying among the men that “ there 
was only a sheet of paper between Vera Cruz and the infernal 
regions.” But, as though the elements themselves intended to 
join in the disorderly ways of our ship, the nearer we ap- 
proached the cooler the weather seemed to become. We also 
Saw one or two water-spouts. 

In the morning watch, just as it was day-light, we descried 
breakers a-head, and soon saw some tremendous reefs, with the 
waves foaming and leaping for their expected prey! If there 
had been a very little more wind in the night we must infallibly 
have gone directly upon them and have been wrecked. Nothing, 
under our peculiar circumstances, could have saved us ; and as 
it was, we were near enough almost to throw a stone into the 
foremost of them as they roared after us while we were tacking 
about. It was pretty well known who had committed this 
error in the ship’s course, for * * * had been upon deck in 
the middle of the night in a state of intoxication, and thus are 
hundreds of lives continually placed in the power of unworthy 
ofticers. It is, however, very singular that Mr Bullock should 


have had an equally narrow escape of being lost upon the same 
reefs in his first voyage to Mexico. aah 
We arrived and anchored at Sacraficios, an island within 
a league of the Castle of St Juan Ulloa and the town of 
The weather 


r ° 
Vera Cruz, in the course of the afternoon. 
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was more chilly than we had felt it during the whole of the 
voyage. 

The next morning, about twelve o'clock, all that we had heard 
of the intense heat of Vera Cruz was amply justified. The sun’s 
glaring eye was almost perpendicular above our heads, and 
appeared to send down one vast dome-like effulgence directly 
over us. ‘The little flat sandy island of Sacraficios seemed 
alive with light, and the sea shot and glistened as the principle 
of heat was at work with it. We could see Vera Cruz, and 
the fort of St Juan Ulloa directly opposite to it, at less than 
half a league across the Channel, and Mount Orizaba in the 
distance, its sublime head covered with snow, and towering 
above the clouds. 

The squadron lying off Vera Cruz, so much talked about, 
the whole of which Captain 8 was to command, consisted 
of one eighteen-gun brig, and three dirty schooners, carrying 
aguneach. What pompous creatures to call it a squadron! 
In the evening the Commandant Lara, who had_ hitherto 
acted as admiral of all the Mexican sea forces, came on board 
our frigate to give us greeting. He was one of the native 
Indians, and almost black with constant exposure to the sun. 
His tawdry uniform and lumps of epaulettes sat very clumsily 
upon his fatand uncleanly person, while his dark jovial face, 
large gold ear-rings, and matted locks, looked ridiculous enough 
under a huge cocked-hat, surmounted all round the edge witha 
broad fringe. He was just like the celebrated negro beggar of 
London, Billy Waters. Mr J—-—, our purser, declared that 
he recollected this Admiral Lara very well in Havannah, ten 
or twelve years before, when he was a noted smuggler; and 
suspected, moreover, of doing a little private business in the 
piratical way. Howbeit, he was what is called ‘‘ a great man”’ 
now. His language was a sort of Indian-Spanish ; or rather, 
execrable sea-port Spanish, with an Indian accent. We took 
him down into the gun-room, and ‘ made much’”’ of him with 
various hospitalities ; but in vain, for he contrived, at the end 
of an hour and a half, in defiance of all his potations, to get into 
his boat without any ostensible difficulty. Ile had been ac- 
companied on board by several officers from the garrison, as tt 
was called, at Sacraficios. Their uniforms consisted of very 
coarse blue cloth jackets, turned-up with cuffs, collar, and tail- 
edges, of boiled-lobster red, overlaid with profuse bits of old 
gold and silver lace, such as we see in pawnbrokers’ and Jew- 
salesmen’s shops in London, stuck about at random, and mys- 





tified by a confused host of frogs’ eyes, button-holes, Ke. 

Each of these gentlemen was accompanied by a sword of pro- 

digious length. Their clothes were uncouthly cut, and so far 

from fitting the eo wearers, that one might have con- 
l 


Jjectured they had a 


changed habiliments expressly to produce 
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that effect. They all wore white trowsers, in shape and size 
like a wind-sail, or the long conduit bags in a flour-mill. The 
commandant of the fort, or garrison of Sacraficios, was a tall, 
thin, sallow man, who had two enormous epaulettes, lopping in 
a slovenly way—to our eyes—over the front of his shoulders. 
Being habituated to the high-shouldered character, we of 
course thought the round ditto excessively unbecoming. Most 
of these cavalieros were evidently of Spanish extraction. They 
all wore cat-pointed mustachios—their dark hair very long, 
thin, and lanking down with oil—smoked incessantly—were 
very grave, and grimaciously polite. 

General Michelena (the ambassador), the Baron de Zant 
(a talented engineer), and Senor Castillio (the treasurer, 
secretary, &c.), left the ship a few hours after we had cast 
anchor, and were landed on the beach at about two miles dis- 
tance from the town, not choosing to risk being rowed up to 
the mole, or pier-head, which was within such good gun- 
shot of the castle. It is to be understood that the Castle 
of St Juan Ulloa was still in possession of the Spanish 
royalists. 

On the fourth morning after our arrival I went ashore with 
Captain S—— and one of the midshipmen, to Sacraficios ; 
and from its appearance one would imagine that pestilence 
and death had ruled over it time immemorial. It was a parched, 
sandy, desolate place, and along the sea-shore there lay an 
abundance of human bones. The sands glistened fiercely 
under the sun, and were burning hot to the feet. It was im- 
ossible to look at some of the sand banks and stony mounds, 
the light upon them was so intolerable. ‘There are some re- 
mains of ruins upon the island; probably of ancient sacrificial 
temples; though I do not think there can be found any two 
stones put together in such and such a way, or a strange mark 
upon any one stone, whereby the fact of what they originally 
were, can be proved. Human sacrifices (hence the name) are 
said to have been offered up here in former times ; and some 
urns have been dug up. We went to the guard-house of the 
fort, and there found several poor wretched creatures, apparently 
diseased, lying asleep upon their rusty muskets, and presently 
after, three ragged, hungry-looking men passed us hastily, and 
made off to a stone hovel near at hand, but not without my 
recognizing them as some of the gold-laced gentry who had re- 
cently paid us a visit aboard. We now asked a little Mulatto 
boy, who was rolling about in the sun, to direct us to the Com- 
mandant’s room. We followed him to a large dilapidated place, 
at the farther end of which the said personage was seated, with 
a long cigar, a short cloak, and no breeches. He rose from 
the bench, the only article of furniture in the room, and, now!se 
disconcerted, advanced to meet us with a grave, dignified ait. 
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And why not? He felt himself none the less a brave man 
because of the absence of his trumpery ; but his long, se ragey 
firure was certainly very ludicrous. He received us with a 
perfect ease and self-possession that would have done justice to 
any local circumstances of rank and form; welcomed us to the 
island with a sententious compliment, inv ite dus to take a cigar 
and a glass of aquadiente, and apologized for his morning des- 
habille, saying that ‘* the weather was exceeding hot just at 
this time of day, and as to the sand-flies and musquitoes, he 
was used to them.” Live and let live. Aquadiente is not a 
beverage at all to my taste, being a common sort of Spanish 
brandy, of a pale-yellow tinge, rank flavour, and like liquid 
fire. This miserable garrison, and a grog-hut kept ie. an 


Indian and his family, constituted all the inhabitants of 


Sacraficios. 

Captain S—— after this put us on board the frigate, and 
then pulled off for the town. Ie mounted a horse that was 
waiting for him on the beach, and instead of crossing the 
country, which was the shortest way, as well as the safest 
plan, he galloped straight along the beach, and passing directly 
in front of the castle, ‘entered at the mole-cates. It was not 
likely that a single gun would hit him at that distance ; never- 
theless, if the "hi id thought proper to fire a dozen ‘6 upon a 
spec,” it would have reduced the chances in his favour most 
amazingly. Their glasses must have told them who he was, 
both from the direction he came in, and the style of his dress. 
They fired, however, upon the litter, or truck, that was carrying 
the ambassador’ s baggage up to the town. It had been broucht 
ashore in charge of the fourth lieutenant, who was escorting it, 
attended also by two of the general’s servants, a black man 
and a French boy. I landed on the beach presently after, having 
got a passage in one of the Victoria’s boats, and was hi sate ning 
to overtake them. When within a short distance I saw a ball 
come dashing along towards them, and strike the sand all over 
the truck. The French boy was perche d upon the top of the 
baggage, and the instant he felt the sand he tucked his head 
between his knees, and binding them fast with his arms, rolled 
himself off from his dangerous position, and fell upon the 
beach like a wood-louse. The action was altogether so ludi- 


crous that I was obliged to sit down upon a stone to laugh. 
The lieutenant and the rest cot under the lee of the truck, and 


made merriment at the boy’s expense, quite as much as was pru- 
dent; the muleteer flogged on his cattle, and they got clear 
off, while I returned to “the boat, because not being upon duty, 
and only amusing myself, L thought It just as well 


better opportunity. 


to wait fora 


M. I. D. 
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The Incendiary. 


THE INCENDIARY, 
A PORTRAIT. 
By the Author of ‘ The Mechanic's Saturday Night. 


Tue door was clos’d, but, like a scanty form, 
Shrunken with age, its dry and parch’d proportions 
Scarcely its frame-work fill’d ; adown one edge 
A narrow line of light did pierce its way, 
No broader than one snowy thread of silk. 
I linger’d near the door—I know not w hy ; 
A cold, unearthly trembling, shook my limbs, 
And something, superhuman, drew my eye 
To the small stream of light ; there I beheld 
A gaunt pale form. He, all suspiciously, 
Though quiet and alone, his fearful looks 
Cast round, as if he thought the sightless air 
Did watch his deeds. Round and about him lay 
Cramm‘d in each crevice of the silent room, 
The black materials of his murd’rous work. 
To apply the fire he more than once attempted, 
But staggering wild, incapable he seem’d, 
As if some hidden spirit held his hand, 
And check'd the murky purpose of his soul. 
Now, cautiously, again he glared around 
(The match still smould’ring in his trembling hands) 
Like one who had imbibed a project vast, 
And too gigantic for his tremulous mind, 
Then suddenly he ey’d his match minutely, 
And stood as if he listen’d to some small 
Thin ery, arising from his dark soul’s depth. 
A sudden stride he made ; the sullen flesh 
Of his white cheeks collaps’d, and on their bones 
It lay, all-harden’d like to marble cold. 
Oh! he did look indeed a fearful thing ! 
Strange shadows flitted o'er his brow, which seem‘d 
Of human kind, enough to feel his crime, 
Yet not enough to stay its foul resolve. 
At length he glided with uneven gait— 
Quick, zig-zag, and unsteady was his pace ; 
Another glance around he gave, then softly, 
Yet keenly watchful, the slow fire applied 
To his internal mixture. Coweringly 
He gaz'd upon the clinging element, 
And when he saw it creeping on its red 
And sulphurous track, with sure, unerring hold, 
Descending quietly, he slunk away ! 
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EXAMPLE. 


Tuat it is the duty of every human being to do good, to 
attest his claim to relationship in the human family by render- 
ing some service to his kind, is an idea often present to the 
most casual thinker; and it is more than merely present ; it is 
oppressive upon the conscience of some, who feel that they 
owe a debt which they know not how to pay. 

Many think that the talent has not been given to them, 
many that their circumstances compel them to lay up the 
talent for want of means to put it out to interest. ‘This is 
especially the notion of many of even the worthiest among 
women, and it is the excuse of the many worthless ; it is often 
the poor man’s plea, and yet oftener that of the idler. ‘I 
have but little ability,” say these, “and for such as I have, I 
have no field of action.” False or unreflecting are all such 
assertions. ‘There is a good, and a great good, which it is in 
the power of every well-wisher of his species to dispense—a 
good, which, like many advantages, many pleasures, is over- 
looked because it lies so close at hand—the good I mean is 
pure EXAMPLE. 

Let none urge his obscurity, his retirement, example can 
never be without consequence. ‘The part of the patriot, in its 
large acceptation, it falls to the lot of few to fill; but many, 
many, by presenting fine and happy models in the different 
offices of life, may eminently aid the work of patriotism and 
universal good. “ How far the little candle throws its beam.” 
As well might the rushlight which cheers the sick chamber 
refuse to burn because it was not the sun, as any being deny 
the capacity for usefulness because he is placed in a confined 


or lowly sphere. 

The work of human advancement has numerous departments, 
all happy and honourable if they be filled with sincerity and 
zeal, le is not because a man is incapable or ill-placed as 
regards the duties of the statesman, the writer, the lecturer, 
that he is therefore to feel himself incapacitated for, or ex- 
empted from taking his share in the great end of human 
existence. Each in his class, his circle, his homestead, may 
be a light to gladden if not to guide, to encourage if not to 
create. Many of those ambitious posts which are so full of 
promise to the crowd and so flattering to their holders, dis- 
pense less real benefit than humbler offices when well filled ; 
the first has often but occasional opportunities to effect good, 
the latter almost continual; a great man, as we term any of 
those who occupy commanding positions, 1s like a light-house, 
he throws a gleam upon the political horizon, and may now 
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and then save or guide some state or stranger vessel; but 4 
good man, in his lowlier destiny, is like the household fire, doing 
more in detail—more perpetually, perhaps more ettectually—the 
great man is the more sublime, the good man the more beauti- 
ful moral object ; the one excites curiosity and admiration, the 
other commands sympathy and esteem. 

Let us not be dazzled by the glare which a fine position 
imparts, or forget that the patent lies in the principle, and the 
principle of good is as warm, though not as wide, in the fire 
on the hearth as in the beacon on the height. Let every man 
put his hand upon his heart, that vessel which holds the light 
of his life, and let every woman do likewise, and then let them 
ask themselves for what purpose the light and fire there is 
designed. Not for self-consumption—confined to ¢hat, both were 
soon burnt out, leaving the heart to be a calcined cinder in the 
breast, powerless to impart pleasure and incapable of feeling it. 
No, the vital warmth, the vital light are meant to keep alive 
and in activity the pulses of affection—filial and fraternal, con- 
nubial and parental, human and divine—in fact, to keep in flow 
the tide of love which fed first at the fountain of a mother’s 
breast, spreads diversely round the creature’s heart, and rises 
through irresistible deduction to the Infinite—the Universal. 

Shall any, then, despise himself—believe himself disqualified 
for the appointed work of all, because accident has made hima 
tiller of the soil, a worker in iron, or what not—because it has cast 
his lot in some little hamlet or obscure portion of a town? = Can- 
not he still look up to God as his father, and around to men as his 
brethren ; and, if he be worthy, can they deny him? 1 know 
it will be said that they do—worse, that if poverty have blurred 
his aspect and clouded his path, they wrong, and scorn, and 
shun him. None feel more acutely than I do the unjust ar- 
rangements which doom the multitude to toil and privation, and 
allow the few luxurious leisure and superabundance ; but let 
me be allowed to say, that in any situation worth will make 
itself felt; if it be true and consistent it will triumph over the 
assaults of falsehood, and though it meet not the reward it 
merits, it will gain that which is a great moral staff in the 
hands of the very worst-shod traveller along life’s journey—he 
will gain irresistibly respect among his conventional equals, and 
command it, in spite of prejudice, from his conventional supe- 
riors. 

The good, then, and the solace of dispensing high example, 
is in the power of all or any; he is a real benefactor of the 
community to which he belongs, who stands out unostenta- 
tiously in the beautiful light of a good example. Example 
speaks without a tongue, and amplifies and exemplifies all that 
tongue can teach, 
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The poor woman who, with a scant wardrobe, is ever neat 
and clean in her person, amid various and trying duties ; is 
atient, gentle, and affectionate in her domestic relations ; with 
small funds is economical and judicious in her household ma- 
nagement, as presenting every day a practical exposition of some 
of the least lessons in life, may be a greater benefactress of her 
kind than the woman of fortune, though she scatter a tithe of 
a large income inalms. The poor man, whose regularity and 
sobriety of conduct co-operates with such a woman, and shows 
his fellow-workmen, or townsmen, what temperance, industry, 
manly tenderness, and superiority to low and sensua} tempta- 
tion can effect in endearing a home which, like the green spot 
that the traveller finds in the desert, is bright even amid the 
gloom of poverty, and sweet amid all its surrounding bitterness 
—such a man does good as well as the most eloquent speaker 
that ever spoke, the most eloquent writer that ever wrote. If 
there were a few patriarchs of the people, women as well as 
men (if I may be excused for admitting the former to a patri- 
archy), their influence would soon be sensibly and beneficially 
felt. 

But, while too many are unconscious or indifferent to the 
good to be effected by high example, they are, just in the same 
proportion, careless of the mischief consequent onill example ; 
thus they strengthen the unhappy convictions of the evil doer 
—they weaken the perseverance of the better struggler—and 
they determine at once to error such as may be wavering be- 
tween the two; for, unfortunately, it is a balance in which the 
least make-weight is suflicient. 

Let no one imagine that I am preaching entire contentment 

to the people. Iam doing no such thing. Nothing short of 
imbecility can be justified in sitting down satisfied under injus- 
tice, and it is one of the firmest of my convictions, that resist- 
ance alone can conquer wrong. A generous concession never 
has, and, I could almost say, never will be made, by any govern- 
ment to a people. Government is the great state tool, manu- 
factured for the advantage of the people, and it is for them to 
look to it, and take care that it get neither too sharp nor too 
blunt. 
I cannot see why personal and political conduct may not be 
founded upon that principle of improvement which, at home, 
makes the best of the worst circumstances, and abroad, strives 
to make the worst. better. 

We have every day, and every where around us, decided, 
and decidedly increasing evidence of the rising intelligence of 
the people. Man is felt to be man; feels himself in every sta- 
tion to be man, ina manner that our feudal ancestors, could 
they rise to witness it, could not credit, simply because they 
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could not comprehend it; a possibility, far less a probability, 
of such enfranchisement for the villain and the vassal never 
glanced into the profoundest of their speculations. But the 

eople have much yet to do, not merely for themselves politi- 
cally, but personally, domestically, socially ; to sum it all in 
one word, humanly. Those among them who have advanced 
intellectually, and who most respectably swell the ranks of 
reform, must not believe that political interests are their only 
or their greatest interests; public importance must be based 
upon private worth, and private worth is made up of much that 
is minute, and though minute, important to the human cha- 
racter ; general courtesy, social kindness, christianly forbear- 
ance, temperance, and integrity in the small as well as large 
concerns of life, are points which it is eminently essential that 
those in the advance of their class should hold out in example to 
their class, and not only must they seek to do this, but shun 
to imitate the ill example (though it be clothed in a little ele- 
gance) of the richer classes. 

The people of every nation, like the horse and the elephant, 
need but to understand their own strength, individually and 
collectively, to throw off the harness and housings, to defy the 
whips and spurs by which they have been governed, for the 
selfish purposes of some, to the injury of all. A people which 
knows its own strength has no enemy to fear but itself. 
Strength merely is nothing, or worse than nothing, since, if 
the wisdom to apply and guide it be wanting, it may, as we see 
done every day, be turned against its possessor by those who 
have no strength but the strength of cunning ; no wisdom but 
the skill to advantage of ignorance. 

To talk of human rights, or the remedy of human wrongs, 
were as fruitless and as disheartening a task as to teach music 
to the deaf, did such discourses address none but the rulers and 
lords of the land. To the usurpers and appropriators of our 
‘hunting grounds” appeals are perpetually being made, and 
remonstrances urged, Sees with them appears to lie power 
and the means of redress. Nor let these appeals and remon- 
strances cease their iteration. ‘The arguments which fall as 
ineffectually on the conventionally high as rain on an oil silk 
umbrella, descend upon the conventionally low like the fresh 
dews upon the grass; and the power which is apparent 
and nominal in kings and their counsellors, in lords and 
landholders, is, though latent, innate and real in the people. 
The people must redress themselves, and the ballot is the 
handle of the engine which they must work to that effect. But 
at the same time that they are directing their energies to these 
political objects, let them not forget the under current of do- 
mestic and social life—if they seek a high station, let them 
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also seek to bring the qualifications that can alone enable them Lie 
to deserve, adorn, and preserve it; and let them who vitally ia 
feel these convictions and act upon them, turn round to others fi 
who do not so feel and act, and hold out to thema high nee 
example and a helping hand. M. L. G. "i 
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THE BROKEN HEART. 





BY THE AUTIIOR OF * CORN-LAW RHYMES.’ 


Be | 
ae 
Stop, Passenger! for I am weak, ey 
And heavy are my failing feet— Wi 
Stop! till I gather strength to speak : a 
‘Twice have I seen thee cross the street, " 1 
Where woe and wild flowers seldom meet. te 
i 
Die | 


Oh, give a pallid flower to her 
Who ne'er again will see one grow ! i 
Give me a primrose, Passenger ! if 
That I may bless it, ere I go 
To my false love, in death laid Jow. wh 

4 


Sweet ! swect !—it breathes of Rother’s bowers— Hy. 4 

Where, like the stream, my childhood play'd ; 1 
And, happy as the birds and flowers, 

My love and I together strayed, 

Far from the dim town’s deadly shade. , ae” 

| 

{ 

4 


re ay ng 


Why did he leave his mother’s cot ? 

My days of trouble then began : 

I follow’d—but he knew me not! 

The stripling had become a man ; 

And now—in heaven—he waits for Ann, 





Back from consumption’s streeted gloom, 
To death’s green field, I fain would fly : i 
In yon churchyard there is no room | 
For broken-hearted flowers to sigh, th : 
And look on heaven before they die. di 

f 
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The English on the Rhine. 


THE ENGLISH ON THE RHINE. 
A NEW VIEW OF “ THE PILGRIMS.” 


NovaLis was one of the most enthusiastic and imaginative 
of German students. He had been educated in solitude, and 
had spent all his youth in fantastic speculations. On every 
subject he had simgular and original ideas, and was full of 
plans for the perfectibility of human nature, According to 
him a new era had arrived—a new religion was to be proclaimed 
—a'new race was being born. He was fond of indulging in 
prophecies and presentiments on the anticipation of porten- 
tous changes, and in wholesale denunciation of the Past. In 
these respects he resembled the modern enthusiast of most 
European nations ; but he had mental and moral qualities pecu- 
liar to his German nature. ‘The Germans are a mystical 
people themselves, and hence, in their eyes, all is clothed in 
mystery. ‘The unvarying repetition of the operations of 
nature, and the sameness of the great Stupid-face of ordinary 
society, have lulled most of us into a great indifference respect- 
ing the cause and object of every thing around us. But this 
very regularity and monotony is what the Germans gaze at 
with wonder and astonishment. For them, silence is “of 
more avail” than all the thunders of the universe ; the orderly 
frame-work of every-day life, more imposing than vast Revo- 
lutions ; the peace of the green field, and the calm of the 
wide sea, more powerful than storms and earthquakes, 
Novalis in his solitude led, perhaps, a busier life than that of 
many a man of action, in the throng of violent deeds. _ Besides 
his philanthropic day-dreams, and the plans in which his 
imagination revelled for executing them, he was fond of hold- 
ing a kind of active commune with surrounding nature. He 
interrogated her every feature, and then wholly surrendered 
himself to all the impressions which she invariably afforded 
him. The different moods of mind with which, in her different 
forms, she invested him, he figured to himself were spirits 
which she infused into his nature, to temper his character to 
theirs. Thus, in forest solitude ( Waldeinsamkeit) he was half 
conscious of the presence of a nymph, arrayed in a chaplet of 
leaves, whose quiet melancholy seemed to impart itself to all 
his ideas. When wandering through vineries and fertile 
vallies, peace and plenty swept around him, and filled him 
with such abundance of luxurious ideas, that he too felt mpe 
and full, and swelling with maturity. On the wild and deso- 
late heath he felt the close embrace of a sister, blighted and 
forlorn, Amongst mountains and mines he was visited by more 
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masculine forms, whose shapes were angular and often uncouth, 
and whose influences were not unfrequently malevolent and 
rude, though strange to say, imperious and fascinating, 

Such was the life that Novalis lived, or fancied he lived, in 
his native village, amongst the hills. But our mention of it is 
only in outline, and could he be persuaded to an autobiography, 
we should hear of some strange inter-communications and 
transactions which took place in this natural commerce. 
How much of his soul was his own, and how much he had 
changed away, we are pretty sure he could not have told. The 
Germans, who are grand Universalists, are much more liberal 
of their nature and character than we Enelish, from the stift- 
ness with which we preserve, hedge in, and keep up our 
identity, can have any idea of. It would be impossible to 
say how many different people’s characters some Germans are 
running about with, thinking them one and their own. A 
little incongruity and contradiction are made matters of no im- 
portance. It has been said of Goethe, that he was, at one and 
the same time, a very good man and a very great rascal. In 
the cloudy country beyond the Rhine, the outlines of things 
run so into one another, that definition and distinction are often 
matters of difficulty, and the words “ subjectivity” and ‘ obyec- 
tivity” are sometimes quite suflicient to amalgamate vice and 
virtue. As to these two latter essences, your true German 
would about as Jief defend one as the other. He considers it 
the first duty of an abstract philosopher to be utterly indif- 
ferent to the pragmatical and conventional merits of either, 

But we must return from this digression on the general 
German character, to that of our particular hero. ‘Though it 
may not have been quite in its place, it has still served in 
some degree to illustrate that of the latter. Except on the one 
solitary subject of politics, Novalis was a thorough-going 
German. He had all the pliability, mysticism, and extra- 
vagance of his countrymen. Witness one of his predilections 

which we shall here relate. About his twentieth year he was 
seized with an irresistible desire to travel. He had conceived 
a most singular idea of the proper nature and object of a 
journey. He looked upon it as a kind of pilgrimage of reli- 
gious service; and prepared himself for it with all earnest- 
ness and singleness of heart. For him, who seldom could tread 
the precincts of his home without feeling an awe of Nature 
which custom could never wear off, it was an adventurous act 
of deep import to wander over her face, and discover new 
features which even his imagination had not anticipated. If 
he had found the narrow limits of his native hills thronged 
with multifarious spirits, and productive of perpetual change in 


his moral nature, and of ever-varying impressions, ye had 
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he not to expect from the wide world and the great drama of 
life? Besides, he had to become acquainted with mankind, 
for whom his imagination had been so actively legislating  Ajl 
his religion of nature, and all his love of his race, urged him to 
visit distant lands. And as soon as he conceived the project, 
he did not wait long before taking measures to put it into 
execution. He did not set off, however, without making 
certain vows, and observing certain religious forms, which, 
considering the material and incredulous tendencies of our 
own public ‘“ forms,’’ we shall not here describe. Suftice it 
to say, that he consecrated himself as if to some sacred pur- 
pose, and banished from his mind all levity which might be 
inconsistent with the solemn vocation he was about to 
follow. 

Novalis lived but a short day’s journey from Coblentz, 
where, one day in the summer of 1835, he embarked on board 
the steam-boat. The steam-boat was laden with a cargo of 
travelling English.* Our hero, when he saw the dignity, 
yravity, and reserve of these individuals, felt certain that they 
also regarded travelling as a religious observance due to the 
beauties of universal nature. He was so absorbed in his own 
reflections that he never examined them nearer, or received 
more than a general impression of the scene. As soon as the 
bustle of setting off had subsided, he was lost to surround- 
ing circumstances. But though he appeared almost insen- 
sible to what transpired, his sensations were perhaps more 
intense than all those of the collective cargo. Let us describe 
them as far as we can in the good youth’s own enthusiastic 
words, for we had this story from his lips. 

As he gazed first on the vaulted heaven, and then on the 
winding valley, as his eyes were dazzled by the sun-beams 
dancing on the restless waters, as he lay drinking in at every 
pore the thrilling spirit of universal nature, which, mingling 
with the blood, calmed the wild beating of his heart, and veiled 
his passions in love, he felt the burning wish rise bright and clear, 
like a sun within him, to wander throughout the world, ex- 
panding and strengthening human nature. But no such wish, 
or anything like it, seemed to be entertained by the cargo of 
travelling English. This he thought extraordinary. _ 

Whilst our hero was revelling on his celestial feelings, an 
Englishman on his right hand was feeding a bull-dog. Let 
us describe this gentleman. He was dressed half like a sailor 
and half like a jockey, and looked like a mixture of both. A 
Frenchman stepped across the deck to request the Englishman 
to feed his dog somewhere else, for his ladies did not like the 


* From this expression we may safely count on being well satirized, perhaps 
occasionally libelled, by our German friend, as he proceeds. —Ep. 
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look of him. The man did not understand the speaker, but 
the dog did, and flew athim in reply. The Frenchman avoided 
the attack adroitly, and the dog dropt amongst a number of 
young ladies who were looking at the last edition of Parisian 
fashions. The arrival of the stranger was announced by the 
fair ones in screams, loud enough to be echoed by the rocks. 
They quite diverted the attention of Novalis from a nymph 
whom he saw beckoning to him by the river side. He was 
compelled to be a witness of the active scene around him, 

Two of the above-mentioned young ladies were precipitated 
backwards, the bench overturning with them; and the Pari- 
sian fashions were irretrievably lost. In the mean time the 
man, half-sailor, half-jockey, stood leaning on the balustrade 
as before; his countenance lighted up a little on beholding 
the prowess of his bull-dog, whose conduct he deemed per- 
fectly justified by the provocation he had received from the 
Frenchman, and by the hatred which every thing English 
ought to bear every thing French. The dog proceeded on his 
career, and was just seizing the lappets of the Frenchman’s 
coat, when an Englishman who was sitting sketching, snatched 
up his chair and saluted the jaws of the dog in no measured 
terms. The latter recoiled to the middle of the deck, howling 
harmoniously. The noise which he made produced a general 
exclamation, except from the lips of his master, who seemed 
to think that in the “ fight” which was going on he had no 
business to interfere until he saw foul play. Upon hearing the 
“row,” seyeral English heads emerged from the cabin and 
from amongst the luggage, in order to see the “ fun.” 

The boat was at that moment passing by, perhaps, the most 
delightful scenery on all the Rhine, and Novalis, notwith- 
standing the riot, would have most certainly dropped on_his 
knees in wonder and devotion if an English passenger, anxious 
to be a near witness of the dog-fight, had not, in thrusting 
along, given him such a drive in the ribs that it sent him into 
the midst of the throng. Here his dreamy eyes were feasted 
ona most furious battle, the confusion of which now became 
general. An amateur, who was fishing at the other end of the 
boat, came running up to see what was the matter, and in his 
passage he hooked a young lady who was reading a fashionable 
novel. Her cries called her brother to her assistance, who 
knocked down Piscator with a blow of his fist. Just at that 
moment a cage of monkies, which was stationed on deck for the 
amusement of another English family, was overturned, and all 
the monkies sprang out, capering, squeaking, and chattering, 
Two climbed up the mast, one fell into the Rhine, another was 
thrown there by a woman who carried about confectionary, for 
attempting to steal some of her nice things, and a fifth jumped 
upon the shoulders of Novalis, who was at that moment trying, 
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very “ opportunely,” to make some reflections on the capabi- 
lities of the human race, and hugged him with enthusiasm ! 

The three monkies had fallen into the river from different 
sides of the boat, and the English family, in the greatest dis- 
tress, stood,—the father and mother on one side, and the 
daughters on the other,—shouting and crying, and looking at 
the drowning monkies, but making no serious efforts to save 
them. What has just been described occurred in less than a 
minute. In the meanwhile a ring had been formed round the 
artist, who was thrashing away at the dog with his chair, and 
bets to a considerable amount were given and taken as to the 
issue of the contest. The dog was a formidable opponent, and 
the artist, who fought with more enthusiasm than judgment, 
breaking his painting-stick about the benches, and never 
touching his adversary, was obliged to give way. He burst, 
retreating, out of the ring, and the dog followed him closely. 
Here it would have gone badly with him if a lucky accident 
had not interfered in his favour. He had retreated towards 
that part of the vessel where the traveller’s carriages are ranged. 
The nearest of these belonged to an English lady, she being 
seated in it at that moment with her eldest daughter. These 
ladies amused themselves by discharging pistols for the sake 
of the echo, as fast as their valet, who was seated behind, could 
load them. There had been two rows that same morning about 
her right to make such a racket; but as she had persisted, in 
spite of remonstrance, and as there was no person present who 
could handsomely and safely throw her overboard, they had 
been without effect. When the bull-dog first flew at the 
Frenchman and tumbled amongst the girls, this lady had 
ordered her valet to load their pistols with balls. The valet 
had done so, and had just put them into her hands as the 
artist retreated towards her. The bull-dog was springing up 
atjhim, almost secure of his victim, when the lady and her 
daughter rose in their carriage, levelled their pistols—the 
former exclaimed ‘ fire!” and fire flashed from both the bar- 
rels. The lady was an excellent markswoman; her ball took 
etlect in the shouider of the bull-dog. But her daughter, who 
had only been used to echo-shooting, was very wide of her 
mark, This, perhaps, was partly owing to her having slipped 
as she rose, and having been forced to fire, supported by the 
valet, whose arms clasped her waist. Quoi qu'il en soit, her 
bullet, instead of being delivered to the bull-dog, to whom it 
was addressed, knocked off the hat of a German who was 
lounging on deck. The hat was caught by the monkey from 
which Novalis had just succeeded in extricating himself, and 
the animal, as if to make sure of his prize, followed his compa- 
nions with it into the river. 


The despair of the monkey-loving family, on witnessing the 
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loss of the fifth and last of their adopted children, can be 
better conceived than described. Upon the supposition that 
Novalis had had a hand in it, they all surrounded him, and an 
altercation commenced which was more animated than agree- 
able. The bull-dog, upon receiving the lady’s ball, made a slip 
instead of a spring, and it was then that his friend and master 
thought it time to interfere, revenge what had occurred, and 
defend his bull-dog. He was up ina moment with a knotty 
stick, and rushed towards the field of action; but the lady, 
whose valet had loaded another brace of pistols, seemed in no 
wise afraid. She possessed wonderful coolness and presence of 
mind, and if the man had required satisfaction for the injury 
done to his bull-dog, looked as though she would have been 
happy to have afforded it him upon deck that instant. For- 
tunately he was overpowered, whilst brandishing his stick, by 
the captain, cook, and part of the crew. The lady was thus 
spared the trouble of shooting him as well as his dog. But 
what was to be done with the pair of savages now they were 
mastered? In order to discuss the question properly, silence 
was enjoined and temporary order established, very fortunately 
for Novalis, whom the English family were about to throw into 
the Rhine after the monkies. 

It was now announced that an English member of Parliament, 
of liberal principles, who was present, would take the chair— 
that is to say, mount one of the carriages, and make a speech. 
Novalis was all attention when he heard this, for he countéd 
essentially on the co-operation of the English Parliament— 
that wonder of the legislative world—for eflecting his plans for 
the abolition of all vice and evil, and the absolute perfection 
of mankind. The Hon. Member spoke as follows, addressing 
the Captain of the steam-boat as Speaker :— 

“ Sir,—When we behold the beauties of this more than at | coun- 
try ;—when we reflect how we must all feel the inextinguishable beauties 
of nature (applause ) ; when we consider the sublimity and rarefied 
powers of human ideas; of mountains mingled with rivers, of rivers with 
trees, of trees with clouds, of clouds with sun-light and with joy, and 
the uncommon beauty of every thing, ( immense applause—the dog 
barks—cries of “ order order” ) ; when we recollect that there is a sun 
above, whose rays illumine the day in the superior manner they do at 
this present moment (hear, hear i] and when we think of the feelings 
which we must all feel, under such high and sensitive circumstances ; 
when we sum up, I say, sir, all this immense mass of feeling, all this 
crowd of ideas, it is quite impossible, and almost ridiculous, to conceive 
how this man and this bull-dog came to behave in this sort ofa way! I 
beg to move, sir, that both the hon. members be excluded from this 
honourable house !”"* 

* This is almost too bad. However, our travelling authors have shown other 
nations in quite as ridiculous a light, and we can bear our share. Ep. 
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Having thus concluded, the hon. member seated himself, 
amidst barking and shouting, which lasted several minutes, 
The speech took a remarkable effect upon Novalis, who fell 
into a kind of trance, from which he did not recover for some 
time. The M. P.’s motion was seconded by another gentle- 
man, in an extremely neat and florid speech. The lady in the 
carriage observed, that it would perhaps be more humane to 
allow her and her daughter to put the dog out of its misery by 
shooting at it again? but to this proposition there were several 
dissentient voices—the loudest being that of the German, who 
had lost his hat, and who was fearful of losing his head. Be- 
sides, as a gentleman remarked, such a procedure would run 
counter to the spirit of several clauses in Mr Martin’s Act. 
The proposition was negatived accordingly, though the lady 
had levelled her pistol with intent to carry it into effect. ‘The 
owner of the dog proposed, as a digression which might possibly 
conduce to a decision, to fight, with the assistance of the angry 
animal, any two of the company, English or foreign, for what 
sum they pleased? The lady in the carriage, whose love of 
sport was evident enough, observed that the idea was not so 
bad, and seconded the motion; moreover, she promised, for her 
valet, that he should make one of the combatants. The idea 
was far from being disagreeable to the majority of the company, 
and it would have been put into practice if a second combatant 
could have been found to join the valet. Several of the Eng- 
lish invited their friends to lend a hand. Novalis, among 
the rest, was duly canvassed, but declined, notwithstanding 
his adviser expressed his intimate conviction that nothing 
would be of more amusement to him on his travels, and nothing 
would be of so much and so constant service to him as a good 
practical knowledge of boxing. The lady in the carriage at 
length grew very impatient at the lack of a champion, and 
declared that her valet should himself fight both man and dog ! 
But the man objected that neither he nor his dog could think of 
entering the lists with any person who had not studied either 
at Oxford or Cambridge; who had not high connections, 
patronage, expectations, and so forth. Upon hearing this, the 
chairman put the previous motion, that the man and dog 
should both be excluded. All who were favourable to it were 
requested to hold up their hands; but several Germans who 
did this were desired to hold theirs down again, because It 
was not allowed for foreigners to vote on the occasion. The 
Germans obeyed without a murmur, as they are accustomed to 
do whenever they are told. Every English hand was held up, 
even that of the man himself, who said that he was glad to get 
out of the way of such namby-pambies ; that it was necessary 
for him to go on shore on account of his dog, and that if they 
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boated him off they would of course have to pay the boatman. 
Here was a new difficulty; but the chairman was equal to 
everything. A// the passengers, he said, English and foreign, 
would think nothing of their money if they could only get 
rid of such a bear; and he then drew forth a piece of paper 
and proposed a subscription. ‘To raise this a committee was ap- 
ointed, and each committee-man pledged himself to subscribe. 
[he shooting ladies, the artist who had nearly been worried, 
the Frenchman, and the German who had lost his hat, were 
made honorary members. The chairman then scribbled his 
name on the paper, and handed it round. Fortunately he was 
a man of title, so.none of the English could refuse to add their 
name to the list. ‘The money was collected—the boatman 
called—the man and his dog got rid of. The tumult had been 

uite too much for Novalis, who had lapsed into a torpor and 
indifference which made him appear very much like a fool to 
most of the livelier passengers. ‘The absence of the man and 


his dog was far from bettering the face of affairs. Instead of 


one magnificent quarrel, there were at least a score of petty 
bickerings. We can only mention the two or three loudest, 
One was between the German who had lost his hat and the 
lady who had shot it off his head ; he claimed indemnity, and 
she refused it. Quarrel the second was a boxing-match be- 
tween Piscator and the brother of the lady he had hooked. 
The third was between the artist who had broken his stool 
and the Frenchman who had provoked the dog-fight—cause 
unknown. ‘The monkey family were quarrelling with them- 
selves and with every one else, about the monkies they had 
irretrievably lost. All this was too much for Novalis; he 
Janded at Bonn, and left the cargo of travelling English 
to all their ‘‘ romance.” They floated into Cologne and 
feasted most famously that night, and were proportionately 
satisfied with themselves and the general arrangements of the 
world and all that therein is; while the poor philosophic 
dreamer, Novalis, could get no sleep all night for weeping over 
a desecrated day, and on account of the folly of his fellow- 
mortals. 

This story must terminate without a moral. The reader who 
thinks that either Novalis or these English travellers have 
improved by experience, is mistaken. ‘I'he former is more 
infatuated than ever, and the latter are worse, if eee 


ally felt, and as satirically expressed, 
who had chanced to 


as exist in all 


* But much the same might have been equally 
by a young Englishman of sensitive and imaginative character, 
have been thrown into companionship with such coarse brutes 
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The Age. 


THE AGE. 
A HUDIBRASTIC SATIRE. 


Wuo shall describe in language sage 
The present wonder-working age ; 
Shrewd Butler in his ‘ Hudibras’ 

Says his the Age of Whipping was, 

So much did public taste incline 

To wholesome birch-broom discipline 
That youths and maids by a fix’d rule 
Were whipp’d at home and eke at school, 
And sometimes whether in fault or not 
Their tender skins a dressing got. 

With Eton boys 'tis still the custom 

For tutor-priests with birch to dust ‘em, 
And priests of every time and nation 
Have preach'd up corporal flagellation ; 
The Catholic Roman, more defensibly, 
Lash’d his own carcase, sound—and sensibly. 
’Tis certain those of heathen Rome 

Oft gave the Vestal Virgins some ; 

Our tars and soldiers, now of it 

Almost engross the benefit,* 

Although ‘tis held throughout the nation 
In universal execration. 


Who says that ‘tis an AGE of CANT 
Shows that his head doth something want, 
Call'd prudence. “T'would put in a fry 
Many a tract society, 

And thee, St Andrew Agony. 
Who says 'tis wicked Belial’s Age, 
Would most sectarians enrage ; 
"Twould be, at best, return uncivil, 

For all their tussles with the Devil ; 
"Twould stir the bile of Muggletonian, 
Of Sw edenborgian, Sandemonian, 
Of Bryanite, Southcotian, Thumper, 
Of Brownite, Quaker, Shaker, Jumper, 
And that which we may safely call 
The High Church Evangelical, 

And many more who've left her throne 
Scarcely a leg to stand upon, 
So heartily have they done battle 

To spoil her trade in Human Cattle, 
And in the fight such honour won 
Her occupation’s nearly gone. 


* « My lads, tell me where was the wit that God gave ye 
When ye sold yourselves first to the Army and Navy ?” 
Botany Bay Eclogues, by Dr Southey. 
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Such swarms abroad are enterprising 
It seems the AGE of CoLonizING; _ 
Far as the Sun his radiance throws 
John Bull is sure to poke his nose, 
Seeming, at times, inclin’d to share 
Kternal frost with Polar Bear, 
In hope’s of realizing presage 
That there’s to Ind a North-west passage ; 
And if he should, pray tell us what's 
The use of it, if always shut ? 
Why do such numbers distant roam ? 
Tis said there is not room at home; 
What seek they in far Hemisphere ? 
That home which is denied them here. 
Is Britain for her sons too small 
Ah no, there’s land enough for all : 
But while some have ten thousand shares, 
Thousands must roam the world in tears! 


If call'd the Acre of RerorMAtTION 
How tiresome is the slow gradation ! 
Purging the Commons only teazes, 
While “ t’other House” does as it pleases— 
An Incubus that makes us feel 
Like dog with kettle tied to’s tail. 
Spring Rice still binds the Poor Men’s Press 
In catch-penny tight Prison Dress. 
Pretending to diffuse sound knowledge, 
He but dilutes the mental porridge. 
“ Mending,” says he, “ is all our wish” — 
Mending like this o’erturns the dish ! 


See Russell playing ‘ Fast and Loose’ 
With gentry of the “ other” House, 
Now at their opposition fretting, 
Now with them pleasantly coquetting, 
And all for which the people sigh 
Is coolly put off sine die ; 
Whilst Ireland’s Corporations, Tithe, 
Still in their foul corruption thrive, 
And we must let our Church alone, 
Tho’ Catholic States have better done, 
And e’en our dreadful Criminal Code 
Remains reproach to Man and God! 
And what is the prime cause of this ? 
Early deep-rooted Prejudice, 
Which first imbib’d by “ privileg’d”’ Class, 
Comes with their Fashions down to us, 
But then our Interests don’t agree, 
«“ Improve,” we cry—they, “ Let things be.” 


B. B. B. 
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ON EXPRESSION. 


* Would that I were a Painter!” 


Ir is an enviable thing, artistical power, in any of its forms. 
The skill of communicating forcibly and completely a rich and 
intense emotion—of so moulding the material of the world as 
to ensure the reproduction, in other minds, of a feeling with 
which we have been ourselves delighted. Be the immediate 
instrument the winged word, or Parian marble, fleeting as the 
blaze and brilliance of the rocket, or fixed in the pyramid —the 
coarse-grained block of the Scottish mason—the ivory, gold, 
and gems of the Olympian Jupiter—choral echo, or glowing 
colour, or better than all—eternal letter-press ;—ARrT is one— 
and in every mode and manifestation it attains a similar object. 
Mind communicates enjoyment to mind, through the medium 
of unconscious matter; undimmed, undulled, unbroken in 
the transmission. — 

But just at the present moment I envy most of all the 
sleight of the draughtsman—the limner—of him who effects 
Expression by simple outline. I say effects expression by the 
delineation of outline—the phrase may be cavilled at by prac- 
tical critics, for I have heard of the art of painting being 
scientifically cut up into chapters and verses too—the heads of 
the chief chapters being—Drawing—Composition—Colouring 
—and Expression. The substance of the three first of these 
is, | believe, defined and sub-divided with sufficient minute- 
ness—the last is said to consist ‘‘ in a certain something.” 
Examples may be appended in any number, of each class of 
excellence, and I have heard of pictures showing great skill in 
colouring, but destitute of expression; beautiful drawing 
and exquisite composition, unaccompanied with a particle of 
expression. 

Against this abuse of excellent words I vehemently protest ; 
wherever there is beauty, there is—¢hat is — Expression. 
Wherever there 1s deformity—ugliness—that is—Expression : 
harmonious colours are expressive, and so are graceful lines ; 
and jet them be discordant and awkward, they will be expres- 
sive still. Expression is the best word in the world to signify 
the power of imparting a decided impulse to the imagination, 
whether of beauty, sublimity, or any of their mixtures and 
varieties, or opposites, whatever may be the instrument or 
means in which that power may reside. 

Colloquially it is said—*“ such a one has beautiful features, 
but no expression.” No variety of expression, I may be ready 
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to grant; and attention to the care with which the gentleman 
under discussion, re-adjusts lip and eye-lid, after committing a 
smile —(never a laugh—he shudders like Chesterfield—* at 
the disagreeable noise which it makes, as well as the shocking 


contortions of face which it occasions”)—will convince us of 


his own opinion on the subject. 1 will admit farther, which 
he will not—that his features, in their single phase, are not 
highly expressive ; [ may admit that, collectively, they have no 
decided expression ; but that either singly or collectively they 
can be beautiful without being either singly or collectively 
expressive,—that is, suggestive of some mental power or sus- 
ceptibility,—is a proposition which, when fairly stated, can 
scarcely need any attempt to disprove. 

Much then do I desire that L possessed the handicraft of 
correct limning, and all the mental power. of recognizing ex- 
pressive form and of following various expression through 
varying form of countenance and of feature. I long for the 
handicraft to communicate such observations; but though 
denied this, still Luere is joy in practising the power to make 
them, for many and deep are the mysteries of which such 
observations may give the key, many and beautiful are the 
illustrations which may thus be gathered of words of philo- 
sophy, and the severe abstractions of study. 

Love and malignity—beauty and hideousness—are there such 
Opposite realities in nature? Who has not been pained to find 
himself involuntarily revolt from a fellow-creature? Who 
has not shuddered in a scene of social enmity, where Man is 
the hunter; and the hunted, is Man? And who, having seen 
these things and felt them, has not been ready to believe and 
to bewail the existence of permanent principles of antagonism ? 

Come with me, and let us see what light may be found for 
the difficulty in one of Nature’s unwritten homilies. 

See you that face, full of all the glad good humour which 
can belong to a lad of sixteen years !—what those long dark 
eyes are looking at I cannot see; but something surely of 
lively, kindly interest, for the very spirit of life and of kindliness 
is reflected from his face? Mark well the language of that 
eager nostril, and the bright, broad forehead, and read it with 
the commentary of the line of even teeth which gleam under 
lips parting with intentness, and moving with senges though 
silent; and if you cannot read their intelligence an sympathy, 


never attempt to read the book of Human Nature, for you 
have yet to learn the plainest character of Nature’s Alphabet. 
And yet, that face, not handsome now, and never to be 
handsome, but delightfully attractive, eight years since would 
have shocked you. Eight years since you might have recoiled 
from the signs of precocious malignity stamped on its features. 
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So long ago the lad was familiar to my sight. I knew no more 
of him than might be gathered from his looks, and the obser- 
vation that, wherever met, he was always in trouble, and the 
cause of trouble to old and young ;—spiteful and the subject 
of spite. At that time I thought I saw in a forehead that 
seemed villanous low; an eye of animal cunning; and lower 
features of coarse sensuality, and determined maliciousness— 
the boding omens of a brutal life. It is that I might record 
the visible history of that countenance that I have longed for 
the skill of the painter. 

What change came over the course of that boy’s life I can- 
not tell; whatever the particular changes of the circumstances 
of his existence, assuredly they were benignant and wrought a 
work of love. Scanning again those features, after an interval 
of many years, I recognise in the lines which now express his 
fine character, the harmonious development of those vigorous 
elements of excellence, the disgusting disorder of which J had 
contemplated with premature despair. 

And now let us inquire how artists have fared who have 
sought to embody in human form; to build up out of the 
materials furnished by human character, the impersonation 
of positive Evil Principle ? 

In the ‘ Fiend and Archangel’ of Raphael, the painter has 
endeavoured to give bodily presence to Depravity, by a com- 
bination of brutal and human structure; and what is the 
result? Is humanity degraded? does it lose dignity in our 
eyes by the fabulous association of bestial attributes ? Pitiful 
indeed appears the triumph of the Archangel. I do not find 
it possible, by any effort of imagination, to regard the repre- 
sentation as of anything more than the destruction of a brute. 
I can see nothing more of pain or passion in the prostrate 
Devil; in his writhing body and distorted countenance, than 
the physical suffering, and instinctive irritation of a turning 
reptile. The human features are not rendered hateful ; so much 
of humanity disappears in the transformation that human 
at ne loses its hold, and human antipathy is scarcely 
awakened. 

But behold the Ideal of him who fell through pride! and 
fallen, seemed not “less than archangel ruined!” Need the 
question be asked, whether the elements of human character 
are compounded, in Milton’s ‘ Satan,’ into a being so repug- 
nant to our sentiments as to render them insensible or justifi- 
catory of the dreadful doom of hopelessness, misery, and sin, 
which in the poem is his final award?» Human character can 
no more than human feature, furnish forth the subject of per- 
manent, positive, hatefulness. 

M‘Clise’s picture of the ‘ Witches in Macbeth’ was con- 
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sidered by the critics to be a failure; they said the weird 
sisters were not invested with a hideousness sufficiently 
malignant and appalling ; that their ugliness was that of apes, 
not of hell’s brokers. The critics, perhaps, were right as to 
what the painter had not done. I am inclined to think that 
they overrated what it is possible for painting to do. How 
the hideousness of the witches could have been more malig- 
nant, and they retain such semblance of humanity, of feminine 
humanity, as to affect us at all, my conceptions of horror do 
not enable me to tell. How should the painter’s grosser art 
accomplish to perfection the horror of the supernatural, 
attained alone by the most etherial pencillings of greatest 
poets.* 

The pious Aineas, if school lore serves my memory right, 
when his father’s shade appears to him, thrice endeavours to 
clasp the fleeting vision, and thrice his arms are mocked b 
the unresisting air. To scenes of the supernatural such as this 
the painter may do justice. How welcomes Hamlet the dis- 
embodied visitant ? 

* Angels and ministers of grace defend us !” 

The natural impulses of filial affection are checked; are 
curdled into suspended horror in the presence of the spirit 
from beyond the grave. The ties of human nature wax weak 
within the influence of the supernatural, even in idea. 

“If ir assume my noble father’s person.” 


The nerves of one still warm in this life and world, shrink 
before one—now irrevocably belonging to another. 


“ T’ll follow 17 tho’ hell itself,” &c. * * * 
“ See where 17 comes !” 

The pitying exclamation, “Alas, poor ghost!” expresses 
pity for something not a fellow creature. All this, how 
naturally introductory to the subsequent scruple, ‘The spirit 
that I have seen may be a devil,” &Xc., and oh, how different 
from the familiar, matter-of-course, ‘* How d’ye do, shake 
hands with me” style of the classical hero ! 

Are these remarks beside the purpose of the present paper? 
Not so, if they tend to illustrate the power, and in that the 


purpose of painting. 


® We think our subtle-minded correspondent is here a little divergent from his 
argument. ‘The witches of which he speaks were almost comic characters; their 
features, precisely those of large, high-coloured masks. They had abundance of 
expression ; but not Shakspearian expression, or anything approaching to it. There 
was no “ metaphysical aid” about them; hence the failure. — They were “ hideous 
enough. The external expression of the supernatural—that is, either the sublimated 
or the distorted metaphysical—has often been achieved by the old masters. 
‘Touching the genius of M‘Clise, however, we were one of the first to express 


our opinion that he had no living superior, and few equals,— Ep, 
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Of this power and purpose, according to my conception, 
this painter (M‘Clise) furnished a fine illustration some years 
back in his ‘ Installation of Captain Rock.’ In the physiog- 
nomies there portrayed, might the student of the human mind 
find an answer to many a perplexing doubt as to the progress 
of the mind of nations, as of individuals. On many an trish 
face have I looked, the more comfortably for having seen that 
picture. Many a dark newspaper paragraph, headed “ Lime- 
rick ”"—‘* Armagh Assizes ’—or ‘ Tithe Affray ’’—was there 
explained to me; explained its origin—explained its tendency 
—established the ultimate denouement in vivid energetic ex- 
cellence—of a disordered, exasperated oppression,—distorted, 
and in some respects and instances, degraded national character. 
There was genius enough there to furnish forth a hundred 
‘‘ovems of the exhibition”—there were there materials for a 
picture gallery. Far more than all this was there also. There 
were the outward and visible signs—of a vital fund—of purest - 
sympathies, and firmest purpose. Veiled in the tableau of an 
ambiguous incident, was wrapped up the history of many a 
generation. © The qualities and conditions of a physical revo- 
lution were there stated, which it will take more than a century 
actually to work out. Worked out it will be when the warmth 
of domestic affection, devotedness of public sympathy, ever- 
buoyant hopefulness and activity, versatility of apprehen- 
siveness, and general aptitude for social co-operation,— there 
depicted in discord and confusion,—shall be settled, but not 
tamed down, shall be regulated, but not into monotonous rou- 
tine,—into perhaps a system of society, involving more eleva- 
tion, mixed with variety, more depth, with more vigorous airiness 
of exertion and enjoyment, than yet the world has seen. And 
then shall the wild beauty of the daughters of the Green Isle 
grace and gladden scenes of worthy happiness, though now— 


“ My cheek the burning tear-drop laves, 
mm uae . ” 
To think such breasts must suckle slaves. 


The hand of one who so well has fixed, has so finely ex- 
pressed in visible feature the working of the hidden mind, 
should not be carelessly condemned. His Macbeth was said 
to bea failure. ‘“‘ We see nothing in the face of the Thane of the 
astonishment natural to such a meeting.” Alas, the Thane was 
now a King, and in the mental moment portrayed, astonishment 
has no place; he has now passed that point in his evil course 
at which—“ returning were as tedious as go o’er”—he has now 
pitted his high-wound powers against the moral laws of the 
universe of nature, and despair clings for support and inspira- 
tion to the delusive confidence in powers beyond nature’s sway. 
He seeks the weird women ; his second interview is shown, and 
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he greets them with the fury of a committed accomplice—an 
entangled victim. 


“ How now, ye secret, black and midnight hags—what do ye here ?” 


Men talk of the Ideal as of something apart and alien from 
the natural, and many there are who thus are led into a dreami- 
ness of conception of what beauty truly is, and follow after 
indistinct abstractions through paths where nobody can follow 
them. ‘The true Ideal is reality in its intensest form. Ideal 


perfection is the assemblage, in harmonious combination, of 


what is most excellent in nature; it is nature exhibited in its 
fairest and most finished aspect. From nature must each 
several beauty be culled; from observation of existing living 
nature must the artist acquire the principle of his combination, 
and the masterpiece whieh he produces will affect others 
powerfully, because they will recognise the reflection, into one 
single and consistent result, of the scattered rays of Beauty 
which have been seen and felt, but never till now so forcibly, 


because never till now in such profuseness and perfectness of 


arrangement. 

Fine men are they in sense and intellect and energy, in 
body and in mind, who are elected to the office of thus stand- 
ing between man and God; of thus interpreting, to eyes and 
ears less finely organized, the expression of the face of nature, 
and leading them to the knowledge and enjoyment of the 
elories of creation. 

Such minds are peculiarly apprehensive, almost instinctively 
susceptible of the emotions of beauty. These enjoyments in 
others are built up by a less instantaneous process of associa- 
tion; they are to be cherished by culture, and assisted in 
their development by the education of assiduous exercise. 
And this education may best be conducted, this growth most 
kindly promoted, by familiarity with the forms of beauty 
reflected from nature in the works of the artist. By these the 
opening sense is quickened, its expansion directed. And to 
what purpose? Not that the student may assume the “ cant 
of criticism,” and prate of the dead-letter of schools and styles ; 
pore, with contracted eye-glass, among galleries and _collec- 
tions; discriminate “ manners,” and sneer at and depreciate 
all beneath the excellence of the best masters. 

But to return from the art to nature; from the works of art 
to the world; to issue forth with a mind expanded and 
enlarged by a new sense, with an eye purged for the vision of 
a world, which before it could not recognise. Having acquired 
this power, by contemplating beauty studiously divested of 


all detracting adjuncts and obstructions, and displayed in 
undimmed brilliancy, the student returns to vulgar forms, 
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endowed with the power of recognising beauty, though “ im- 
mersed_in matter,” enveloped in the orossest obstruction, of 
accident and circumstance. He sees it in the misty length of 
street, as well as in the living landscape; in river, sea, and 
sky. He sees it in the forms and faces of men going about 
their daily occupations, and earning their daily bread. It 
elevates his conception of the degree of dignity, which it is 
possible to realize in public life, and it gleams upon and 
eladdens him in all the scenes of domestic retirement. 


To the cultivation of a taste for beauty we must immediately 
look for the rescue of human sympathies from that low conven- 
tional standard to which the abuse of the commercial spirit 
has some tendency to reduce them, especially when, as in 
England, it is assisted by the temptation to emulate a privi- 
leged class in brute magnificence and unmeaning display. 


I pity those who see nothing but so much unproductive 
consumption in the balloon voyages, with which, just now, the 
fancy of our metropolitans is so mightily taken, and nothing 
but so much simple, if not stupid wonder in the gleam which 
lights up the eye of the hod-laden ‘ Grecian ;” as he sees the 


eaudy ¢ globe careering above him through the clouds. I pity 
those who sec nothing but a nuisance in the crowd which 
euthers, in attention how serious, and enjoyment and interest 


how earnest, around the chanter of— 


‘“ With a chosen band 
In a foreign land, 
The life in the woods for me.” 


Who hear nothing but villanous sounds inthe band of amateur 
musicians exercising their acquirements outside the beer-shop, 
not unappreciated or unrewarded by those within. 


Very pleasant it is to meet the image-boy, emerging from the 
lanes and alieys of St Giles or Spitalfields, with his empty 
board under his arm; still pleasanter to watch the progress of 
the bargain which takes his last figure. The purchase 1s 
completed :—in the satisfaction which comes over the pur- 
chaser’s face (the connoisseur may sneer) I[ see a type of 
the influence—the benignant inflvence of art on man, and 
again [ exclaim, ‘* W ould that I were a painter !”” ‘ 

L. D. 
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THE GREAT METROPOLIS. 


By the Author of ‘ Random Recollections of the Lords and Commons.’ 
2 vols. Saunders and Otley. 1836. 


Ir would be a famous test of the relative value of the sciences 
of physiognomy and phrenology, were Lavater and Messrs 
Spurzheim and Gall now living; and if, without having any 
knowledge whatever, except from these volumes, of who or 
what their author is in mind, character, and external super- 
ficies, they were publicly solicited by all the colleges to write 
down the development and relations of his organs, and describe 
the kind of features and expression which he must have. The 
idea is almost enough to tempt one, though knowing “no 
more than the dead ” of the individual, to speculate largely on 
his organs of locality, acquisitiveness, and having-seen-it- 
iveness; of his small, clear, calm, yet rapid eye, and project- 
ing, all-intrusive nose,—thus peering and joking everywhere 
and into every thing. He walks about London like the devil 
upon two pens, and, right and left, he writes as fast as he 
walks. He goes to the top of St Paul’s, and looking down on 
the vast concourse below, notes all their doings. He does not 
meddle much with their thoughts, or take the will for the 
deed ; but rather takes their acts as sponsors for all the rest. 
He is a dreadful matter-of-fact man; a serious neighbour, pro- 
vided he has a mind to know all the “ secrets of the family.” 
It may be a question whether he always “ minds his own busi- 
ness ;” very plain is it, however, that he minds the business 
of every body else. There is no keeping him out, and no 
knowing when he is in. He gets behind the scenes of every 
theatre, and is in the middle of every warm discussion in front 
of the curtain—saying nothing. THe is erudite in the Clubs of 
London; their founders, the buildings, and furnishing eX- 
penses,—ground-rent and taxes,—capital,—interest on capi- 
tal,—wages of the cook and his subjects, — library, gas, 
fuel, literature, washing and cleaning,—larks of members with 
the kitchen maids (he even knows who kisses the kitchen- 
maids !)—value of wine in the cellar,—revenue to the Club by 
the sale of once-used packs of cards,—* private ’’ anecdotes,— 
forms of election,—eccentric characters among the members, 
with their favourite dishes,—entrance and subscription-money ; 
—conversation at table,—nick-names, &c. &c. &c.—here we 
have them all! In thinking of his book it almost takes one’s 
breath away. Then for the Gaming-houses—but really he 


must speak for himself :— 


® Crockford’s is the largest gaming establishment in the metropolis ; 
The house is situated on the 


perhaps it is the largest in the world. Pay ae 
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right hand side of St. James’s street, a few yards off Piccadilly. It was 
built in 1825, at the enormous expense of nearly 60,000/. : while the 
furnishing of it cost 35,000/. more, making altogether a sum not much 
short of 100,000/. It is a very large and very handsome house, exter- 
nally ; but no one by seeing it from the outside can have any conception 
of the splendour which it exhibits within. There is nothing like it, in 
the latter respect, in London. No one, I believe, not even those ac- 
customed to visit the mansions of the aristocracy, ever entered the saloon 
for the first time, without being dazzled with the splendour which sur- 
rounded him. A friend and myself lately went throughout the whole of 
it; and for some moments, on entering the saloon, we stood confounded 
by the scene. It is a large, spacious room, from fifty to sixty feet in 
length, and from twenty to twenty-five in breadth. On each side are 
two mirrors in magnificent frames. The plate alone of each of the four, 
cost nearly one hundred guineas. From a glance of the eye, I should 
take their dimensions to be about sixteen feet by eight. The walls and 
ceiling of the saloon are most richly ornamented by carved work, beauti- 
fully gilt. The bottoms of the chairs are all stuffed with down, while the 
carpenter part of the work is of that unique description which renders it 
impossible for me to describe it. The principal table has the appearance 
of being cut out of a solid picce of wood: a piece of more richly carved 
work, all gilt except the top or surface, I have never seen. The chande- 
liers are magnificent, and when lighted up with sperm-oil, the only thing 
used, they produce an effect of which it is impossible to convey an idea. 
On the left hand, as you enter the saloon, is the card-room; much 
smaller, but also splendidly fitted up. On the right hand, at the oppo- 
site or St. James’s end of the saloon, is the hazard-room, with all the 
paraphernalia of gaming. It is not large, being only about twenty feet in 
length by fourteen in breadth. There is admission to the hazard-room 
from the saloon by a large door, which in its massy appearance and the 
hardness of the wood of which it is made, reminded me of that of a pri- 
son; it is also a piece of superior workmanship, with the ornamented 
part of it richly gilt. Branching off from the hazard-room, is the supper- 
room for those who gamble. Judging from the number of chairs around 
the table, which seemed as if they had been occupied the previous night, 
there must have been fourteen persons on that occasion at the hazard- 
table; for none but those who play at hazard are allowed to sup in that 
particular room. It is, together with the hazard-room, fitted up in a 
style of magnificence corresponding with the splendour of the other parts 
of the house. The suppers are most sumptuous, and are laid out m a 
style rarely equalled in the houses of any of our nobility. They are all 
given gratis by Mr Crockford.”—Vol. i, pp. 160—162. 


Gratis indeed! We shall presently see the motive of this 
princely generosity. 


“ T was at a loss for sometime to know how Mr Crockford could afford 
to run the risk of about 750 subscribers, which is the number of members, 
supping at his expense, while they only pay twenty guineas entrance 
money each, and ten guineas yearly subscription. I had the matter, 
however, soon explained to me. With regard to those who enter the 
hazard-room, I saw at once the policy of plying them with the choicest 
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wines, and with a sufficient quantity of them, because when “ the wine’s 
in, the wit,” according to the old proverb, is sure to be “ out ;” and men 
are then, of course, in the best of all possible conditions to risk their 
money, and to play, too, in such a way as is most likely to result in their 
losing it.’ —Vol. i, pp. 162, 163, 

Our author now proceeds in a very learned manner,—we 
feel assured he is too knowing to have paid very dear for his 
instraction,—to discuss the qualities and occupations of 
“Greeks” and ‘ Spiders,” and other gentlemen necessary to 
the proper exhibition of experiments in the science of gaming 
and decoying. ‘To young men in their teens, who are sure of 
large fortunes, unlimited credit is given, and we are told that 
Lord C—— “ paid down 100,000/ on his coming of age, for 
debts of honour he had contracted at Crockford’s.”’ 

“ Crockford’s cook is the celebrated Monsicur Oude. His salary is a 
thousand guineas per annum. There is another cook under him with a 
yearly salary of five hundred guineas. M. Oude seldom superintends the 
culinary process himself: he only does so when the Duke of Argyle, or 
any other distinguished member of the club, requests him to do it.”"—~ 
Vol. i, p. 165. ? 

And with a dignified urbanity, we suppose he sometimes 
condescendingly acquiesces. For this the people of England. 
support an expensive aristocracy ! 

“ On the ground-floor, detached from the reading-room, there is ano- 
ther apartment, smaller than that up stairs, for playing hazard. This 
lower room is used during the parliamentary recess, the number of 
gamblers in town being then much less: or should it be wanted during 
the time the Houses are sitting, owing to an unusual muster of the 
gamblers, it is then thrown open. ‘The one up stairs is always shut 
during the legislative recess.’ —Vol. i, pp. 167—168. 

Hereditary legislators! After voting on public money 
matters in a manner the most likely to make it circulate, 
directly or indirectly into their own pockets, the lords lounge 
off to Crockford’s to lose fortunes at ‘* hazard ?”’ 

“ Seven years ago one pigeon was plucked, in a few hours, to the 
of 60,000/7.—the stakes were 10,0007. It is only three years since Lord 
C , the grandson of an aged noble Earl, lost 30,000/. in one night. 
The winner was a noble Marquis, of sporting notoriety, who, according 


to report, was at that time, if not now, a part proprietor of the establish- 
ment. Losses of 5000/., 7000/., and 10,0007, in one night, are by no 


means uncommon when a rich flat is caught.”—Vol. i, p. 171. 


The writer also states that young noblemen have frequently 
staked 10,000/. on a single game, and that one night “ the 
enormous sum of 1,000,000/. was turned over, from the time 
the play commenced till it concluded—a _ period of eight 
hours.” Our author pays one equally grave and ludicrous 
compliment to Crockford, for not permitting any gambling on 
Sunday,—as if the slightest pretence of religion on the part 
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of such &@ man must not be sheer and unredemptionable hypo- 
crisy? The history of Crockford, who is evidently a man of 
genius in his way, is worth reading. He was originally a 
small fishmonger. Weare presented with a document in the 
shape of one of his ‘‘ bills” at that time, for “souls, sprats, 
vitens, red-herrings, and makerils,” amounting to 3s. 5d. He is 
evidently a natural mathematician in the finest degree, and 
this added to great perseverence and a total absence of any 
moral principles (except when not interfering with business) 
has lifted him to his present equivocally high position. For an 
account of the other gaming-houses—all of which are minutely 
‘* worked out ’’—we must refer our readers to the book. The 
author’s picture of the extent to which gaming is carried on in 
the metropolis, and his observations on the strength of the 
passion and its consequences, are as true as they are appalling. 
As to putting down the gambling houses,— 


“If it be true, and I fear it is, that the majority of the members of 
Crockford’s are noblemen and gentlemen belonging to either House of 
Parliament,—then it would be really too much to expect that they would 
assist in passing a law which they would most probably be the first to aid 
in breaking. I suspect that if we wait until some such parties as the 
Marquis of Hertford in the Lords, or Mr Thomas Duncombe in the 
Commons, legislate for the extinction of gaming in the metropolis, we 
shall have to wait until doomsday.” —Vol. i. pp. 219, 220. 


‘The first volume contains masterly expositions of the various 
classes of society, to which we shall probably return in a 
future number. We now pass to the second volume. 


It commences with an account of the newspaper press. 
This has been attempted at different times in sundry magazines 
with very various degrees of success. We think that the 
author of these volumes has collected more authentic facts 
connected with the mercantile and mechanical arrangements 
than any who have previously undertaken the difficult subject. 
‘lo some of his opinions, touching the sterling value of certain 
writings and their degree of influence on the public mind, we 
may object, but it must be admitted that he seems to have done 
his best to tell the truth, according to his own judgment, without 
fear or favour. If this be not all that can be required of an 
author, it is at least a very high and rare merit. He begins 
with the Times, and ascribes to it all the weight and extent of 
imfluence it once undoubtedly possessed. As an instance of 
its circulation among all parties and shades of parties, he 
observes that even those who are “ most hearty in their abuse 
of it, are its most constant readers.” But is not this the 
natural relation of cause and effect? He says that Cobbett 
vituperated it in his Register, “sometimes for many conse- 
cutive weeks,—and yet he was a regular reader of the Limes. 
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Of course: how else should he know so well what its current 
contents displayed? ‘The author alludes to ‘its unremitting 
labours for months, towards the close of 1834 to damage the 
political character of Lord Brougham ;” and speaks, however, 
disapprovingly of ‘ the success with which its labours were 
crowned.” But was not this ina great measure the fault of 
Lord Brougham? No man ever had a greater chance of main- 
taining all his popularity and increasing its extent, had he 
been thorough-going, and exercised the same energy in pro- 
gression by which he had raised himself to power. The fol- 
lowing anecdote, (?) not generally known, we believe, is both 
ludicrous and astounding. 


“ Dr Stoddart, now Sir John Stoddart, Governor (7) of Malta, conduct- 
ed the Zimes for several years, ending in 1815 or I816, when the 
extreme virulence of his attacks on Napoleon Bonaparte was such, that 
the proprietors saw the expediency of putting an end to his engagement. 
So annoyed did Bonaparte, when in the zenith of his power, feel at some of 
Dr Stoddart’s attacks, that he caused the question to be submitted to some 
of the leading counsel at the English bar, whether he could proceed 
against the journal for various articles which he pronounced the grossest 
libels.”—Vol. ii, pp. 21, 22. 

Of the Morning Herald many handsome things are said, 

and some of them very justly, with reference to its benevolent 
spirit, 
“One very striking illustration of this has been afforded by its con- 
duct on the question of capital punishments. lor years has it laboured 
with great zeal and ability—and laboured too with marked suc 
abate the rigour of our criminal jurisprudence. It has proved, times 
without number, and by a surpassing variety of illustrations and of facts, 
that, putting out of view the abstract question of the justice or humanity 
of our criminal laws, they are impolitic in the highest degree, having 
only increased the very crimes they were intended to repress. Tappily 
the legislature is beginning to perceive, what is not only the dictate of a 
sound philosophy, but is demonstrable by facts—that it Is the certainty 
and not the severity of punishment that represses crime. Ere long, there 
is every reason to believe, our statute book will be purged of the bloody 
enactments which have for so many centuries stained its pages, and we 
shall have a criminal code more in accordance with the spirit of the 
Christian religion—the dictates of humanity—the claims of justice—and 
the interests of a sound policy.” —Vol. ii, pp. 39, 36. 

To the position of the Morning Chronicle we think the 
writer hardly does justice. He evidently takes a greater plea- 
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sure in something more positive and “ pronounced,” and for 
this we commend him. 


slightingly. 
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tribute to its strength, principle, and consistency. 


Nevertheless, he passes this paper too 
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stitutional not having been established at the time the author 
wrote his work, he leaves it to others to express the high hopes 
they entertain of that paper. 


The evening papers are, on the whole, very ably described, 
and their arrangements displayed with more than sufticient 
minuteness. ‘The same may be said of the weekly papers. 
We would fain have offered sundry passing remarks on our 
author’s estimate of the ability displayed in the politics and 
literary criticisms they severally put forth; but the bristling 
squadron is too numerous. We must find room, however, to 
allude with praise to his notice of the Lxaminer and Spectator ; 
to his happy definition of the Old. Bell’s Messenger, as the 
“farmer’s advocate” (its literary criticisms are just calcu- 
lated for the agricultural population ;) to object to his sins 
of: omission in speaking of the Dispatch, on the one side, and 
the Age on the other; and to exclaim against his slight treat- 
ment of the Weekly True Sun, especially when he has given 
no notice of the daily paper in its present improved and able 
condition. He might at least have added in a note that the 
circulation of the weekly paper exceeded 15,000, and that the 
daily deserved well of its country, both for its past talent and 
integrity, and spirited renovation from an interval of trouble 
and difficulty, which however was attended with no shadow of 
change in principle. We pass on to the magazines. Some of 
the anecdotes are as startling at they are curious. Here is 
one :— 


“ Among the contributors to the Quarterly inits early days, were Sir, 
then Mr Walter Scott, and Dr Southey. The latter still continues to 
enrich its pages. Sir Walter actually, in one instance, reviewed several 
of his own novels. This was in one of the volumes for 1816. The 
Waverley novels were then beginning to attract universal attention ; and 
Sir Walter essentially aided in extending their popularity by the long and 
elaborate review to which I allude. None of his critics dealt out their 
praises of the works of the unknown author with a more liberal hand 
than he did himself. It is true, he pointed out some things which he 
called blemishes in the works, but this only served to give greater effect 
to the commendation he so liberally bestowed on their general merits. 
Besides, the way in which the thing was done displayed great dexterity, 
and proved Sir Walter to be much more of a man of the world than 
most people gave him credit for. The portions of his works which he 
faintly condemned were precisely those which possessed the greatest 
merit. And as he took care to give various extracts by way of illustrating 
the view he professed to take of those works, people had an opportunity 
of seeing at once the injustice of the slight censure with which he visited 
them. Whether Mr Gifford, the editor of the Quarter/y, was aware 
that the author and reviewer were one and the same person, is not known. 
If he was aware of the circumstance, he committed a gross breach of 
faith in permitting Sir Walter to be the reviewer of his own works, and 
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the trumpeter of his own fame. Thousands were induced to read the 
Waverley novels who had not read them before—for they were then only 
beginning to make a sensation in the literary world—in consequence of 
so very culogistic a notice of them in one of the leading periodicals of the 
day : would they have done so had they known that all the praise pro- 
ceeded from the author himself ?”—Vol. ii, pp. 262—4, 

We leave everybody to make their own reflections on the 
above anecdote. The work contains a quantity of these dis- 
coveries. As to the praises bestowed on Mr Lockhart, the 
present editor, we are not disposed either to disagree with or 
echo them. His great kindness and hospitality to those who, 
in the next number of the Quarter/y, receive a “ specimen of 
literary butchery,” is a compliment in one sense, and a very 
“uoly feature” in another. The accounts of the Westminster, 
and the London, Reviews, both before and since their junction, 
is very well done, though containing several errors. The 
British and Foreign also receives well-deserved praise at his 
hands. 

Of the Monthly Review, he tells us that “ the blow it struck 
Kirke White, and from the effects of which he never recovered, 
recoiled on itself,” and that its circulation immediately began 
to suffer to a very great extent. We wish the same had hap- 
yened to the magazine that struck the blow at Keats, from the 
effects of which fhe never recovered. He says various hand- 
some things of the learning, cleverness, and wit, of Fraser, 
but passes over its offer peculiarities in a very gentle manner, 
With the following observation on the Metropolitan, we per- 
fectly coincide. 

“I know no periodical in which the literary notices are written with 
ereater taste than in the Metropolitan. They are from the pen of 
Mr Howard, the sub-editor, who is also an extensive and talented con- 
tributor of general articles.”—Vol. ii, pp. 324, 5. 

Perhaps our readers would like to see what he says of the 
Monthly Repository ? 

“ The polities of the Monthly Repository are ultra-Liberal. It iden- 
tifies itself with the most zealous of the Movement party. It was very 
popular about two years ago, partly because of the decided liberality of its 
politics, and partly because of the great zeal, talent, and eloquence with 
which thev were advocated. Mr Fox himself wrote largely for it. And some 
of the articles which proceeded from his pen contained passages, which, for 
the purity and fervour of their eloquence, have seldom been equalled in 
modern times. Others of the papers which appeared from time to time 
in the Monthly Repository, were characterised by profound philosophy, 
and by great powers of reasoning, But though the magazine was ad- 
mired by all who read it, and was perhaps more liberally and generally 
praised by the newspapers than any of its contemporaries, it never reached 
a large circulation. When at its highest, the sale never exceeded a 
thousand copies.”"—Vol. ii, pp. 327, 8. 
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The cause of this, the writer attributes to its being “ too 
refined in character for those to whom it chiefly addressed 
itself.” He alludes to the “ working classes” only, as if we 
did not address ourselves to a far more extensive class—al/ who 
can think. Many among the working classes are of course 
inclusive. Does the writer know nothing of the Mechanic’s 
Institutes? Yet he designates the class as,— 


“ A body whose intellectual cultivation is necessarily so imperfect as 
to incapacitate them for appreciating the lofty eloquence and profound 
philosophy which characterised the articles in which their interests were 
advocated.”—Vol. ii, p. 328. 


We all thank him for the compliment, but are not disposed to 
receive it “* at such an expense.” 


“ Among the leading contributors to the Monthly Repository during 
the time it was conducted by Mr Fox, were Mrs Leman Grimstone, a 
lady of great talent, and the authoress of ‘Woman’s Love,’ and one or 
two other novels; Miss Martineau, the celebrated writer on_ political 
economy; Mr Elliott, the author of ‘The Corn Law Rhymes; Mr 
Hearne, the author of ‘The Exposition of the False Medium,’ and 
‘ Junius Redivivus, son-in-law, I believe, of Mr Francis Place, of 
Charing Cross. 

“Mr John Mill, son of Mr James Mill, author of ‘The History of 
British India,’ the same young gentleman I have already mentioned as 
one of the stated writers for the late Westminster Review, and for the 
present London and Westminster Review, is an occasional contributor 
to the Monthly Repository. He wrote the series of articles which 
appeared in it a year or two since, under the title of ‘ Dialogues between 
Socrates and Plato,’ which excited considerable interest among scholars, 
and were regarded as the most masterly things of the kind which had 
appeared in modern times.”—Vol. ii, pp. 328, 9. 

He might have added many other names, and those among thie 
first writers and soundest heads of the period. Still we thank 
him; albeit averse to the provincialism of the name of ‘ Hearne, 
neither do we think the accomplished scholar and philosopher, 
to whom he also alludes, deserves to be called the “ young 
gentleman.” 


“For upwards of twelve months the circulation of the Monthly 
Repository, like most of its contemporaries, had been gradually dimi- 
nishing. To recover it, if possible, the expedient of reducing the price 
from one shilling-and-sixpence to one shilling, without any diminution 
in the quantity of matter, was resorted to. It was soon found that the 
step was an injudicious one. The magazine did not gain above fifty 
subscribers by it; which, of course, was nothing compared with so great 
a reduction in price.”"—Vol. ii, pp. 329, 30. 

This is not too bad to be true, but too true to be good 7 and 
a more graceful opportunity for intimating to our subscribers 
that we think we shall be obliged to put it back to the former 
sum, could not well have occurred. Our readiness to reduce 
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the price of the Repository has been proved ; the consequences 
we could not command. We shall persevere, however, under 
the circumstance, some time longer; and perhaps, after all, 
remain as at present. But this will depend on our overcoming 
the difficulty; and if this cannot be effected, we know the 
class to whom we belong, and by whom we are well under- 
stood, rather better than the author of these volumes, and 
though such a change would be death to any other magazine, 
we do not entertain any doubts as to the result. if 

From what has been already suid of the ‘ Great Metropolis,’ 
and from the extracts we have given, it is hardly necessary to 
add that it 1s a work of extraordinary and peculiar research, 
The heterogeneous heap of facts it brings into broad day-light, 
will be as interesting and amusing to the public, as provoking 
to many of the individuals, partnerships, companies, and 
classes of all kinds. He routs up all their secrets with a re- 
morseless anecdotal composure that is perfectly ludicrous. 
Some of those who will most enjoy what is said of their 
neighbours, will stamp and stare, on turning over the very next 


yace, to see that their neighbours are put in full possession of 


good grounds for a similar merriment at their expense. ‘ Let 
the galled jade wince.” It is a very clever and dispassionate 
work, and contains but few errors, considering the vast field 
over which its arrow is drawn so unsparingly. R. 1. H. 
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Russia. By a Manchester Manufacturer. 


Tuts 1s a sound, elaborate, and practical work. Its author has 
a correct idea of wherein consists true national greatness, He 
does not compromise the happiness of nations to the “ balls, 
crowns, and sceptres ” of their rulers, and thinks that the well- 
being of human nature is of more importance than the ambi- 
tion, the pomp, and the wealth of a few illiterate and ill-advised 
potentates. I, 


The English Housekeeper. By Anne Cobbett. 


Tuis work is intended “ for the use of young ladies who under- 
take the superintendence of their own housekeeping. It is 


well calculated to instruct them in the matter, and the book is 
certainly full of both nice and economical things. We do not 
profess to understand the science of cookery : but we think 
we could appreciate the results of Anne Cobbett’s practical 
knowledge, and shall have some of her recipes put to the test 


forthwith. 


sag Nags 
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712 Critical Notices. 


The Christian Lacon; or, Materials for Thinking in a Christian 
Spirit. By Wilham Martin, Author of ¢ The Christian 
Philosopher.’ 

Goon feeling, good morality, good sense, and true religion, 

expressed in so clear and simple a form that a child ma 


understand, and a man find an equal pleasure and profit in the 
perusal, 


The Sacred Classics. Vol. XXVIII. 


‘The Commentary on the Psalms,’ by Bishop Horne, is chosen 
for this number of ‘ The Sacred Classics,’ * under the especial 
patronage of her Most Gracious Majesty, the Queen.” It is 
wreceded by an introductory Essay from the pen of James 

lontgomery, which is not without interest, from the writer’s 
announcement of the musical instruments invented by David, 
and the grave defence of sacred music! It contains, however, 
a great deal of mawkish stuff, by no means redeemed by his 
cavilling at the words of Handel’s Oratorios! This Essay is 
followed by a Memoir by the Rev. William Jones. He talks 
very imposingly and prosily of “‘ when Mr. Horne sat down to 
write his ‘Commentary on the Psalms,’ ” &c., and independent 
of its ignorant remarks concerning Dr Priestley, is altogether 
& most wearisome and unworthy account of a very amiable and 
learned man. All the good Bishop’s wit and humour are care- 
fully excluded. A man more fond of a joke never lived, unless 
perchance one of his obscure descendants. As to his work on 
King David’s Psalms, we think they need no laborious com- 
mentary. Some of them we all like to read ;—they are the 
sublime of poetry and devotion ;—some we are quite indifferent 
about reading ; and some we do not like to read at all, or hear 
anybody else read. O. 


The Botanist. No.1. Conducted by B. Maund, EF. L.S.; 
assisted by the Rev. J. S. Henslow, M.A., F. L.8., &c. 
Xc., Professor of Botany in the University of Cambridge. 
London. (‘To be continued monthly.) 


Tuts is the first number of a work on the science of Botany, 
taken in its most enlarged sense; teaching the natural orders 
and physiology, as well as the systematic arrangement of 
plants ; and containing information on their history, properties, 
and habits, with a view to popular information as to their uses 
and culture. Such a work was much wanted. It is here 
truly observed, that the artificial system established by Lin- 
nus (we have not yet learned the new spelling of “ Linneus, ’) 
though a great achievement, was but a rudimentary step to 
real science. The more difficult study of the natural orders, 
opens a far wider field of knowledge to the student. 
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The coloured plates of the plants are beautifully executed, 
and the whole style and getting up of the work is excellent, 
while the price is moderate. The names of the conductor and 
the writers engaged, are suflicient vouchers for its scientific 
accuracy. M. 

A Few Remarks on our Foreign Policy. 
In many respects these remarks are the converse of those con- 
tained in the foregoing work on Russia. We regret that the 
author should have employed his talents in advocating the 
unsound position, that the wealth of nations, and all their vain- 
glorious aggrandizements, are the highest pinnacle to which 
our efforts should be directed. F. 


History of British Quadrupeds. Parts III and IV. 


AFTER the opinion we expressed of Parts I and IL of this 
excellent work, our readers will not be surprised that we looked 
forward to its continuation with interest. Nor has this been 
disappointed in the present numbers, although we feel bound 
to confess that these Lttchet and Ierret Weazels, Cats and 
Shrews, however well executed, do not by any means find a place 
so near the heart as did our friends the mo/es and bals. We 
‘an never forget them. 





NOTES OF THE MONTH. 





l. Sutpwreck or Mercuant VESSELS.—A correspondent of the 
Constitutional, wnder the signature of “ Palinurus,” and another 
signing himself “J. H.” have addressed letters of practical importance 
to the Editor of that excellent morning journal on the above subject. 
Both these writers agree that the loss of merchant vessels on a lee-shore 
is almost always owing to the neglect of the captain, in not cutting 
away his masts directly the danger of wreck becomes apparent, and in 
the neglect of a proper and timely use of the anchors and cables. 
Everybody who has had any experience in these matters, must be con- 
vinced of the validity of the statement, and equally so of the cause attri- 
buted, viz., the excessive aversion on the part of captains to incur the 
expense of new masts, and the inconvenience and frequent impossibility of 
hauling up the cables from the over-lumbered tiers. Again,—with 
reference to cutting away the masts—it would delay a voyage, if 
they were outward bound ; and perhaps, also, they might not be insured, 
But another cause will also be found to exist in the private feelings and 
character of a captain. Perhaps he has an admiration of his “ sticks and 
bare poles,” he had them touched and retouched with axe and plane, and 
rigged after his own plan; he feels a fresh pride about them, if new, and 
has an affection for them, if old; the ship would not sail half so well 
with any others: he cannot make up his mind to cut them away 
while a chance is left of getting the ship off; and when he sees 
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there is no chance, it is too late to do it, even if he had time. As to 
the cable-tiers being choaked up with all sorts of lumber, he knows 
that he has got cables on board, which is a satisfactory thing to his 
mind, during the voyage; and as to being wrecked, that is a yery 
unlikely thing to happen to a man of his knowledge and experience! 
Grant therefore a good spanking gale of wind, a foggy night, or a 
nail accidentally jammed under the compass-box, puzzling his faithful 
needle; with all those ills that ships, of whatever tonnage, “ are airy 
to,” and wrecked he is, with all on board; crew, cargo, passengers, 
anchors, cables, pretty masts, knowledge, experience, and economy, 
inclusive. ! 

Something should be done to prevent this, or at least to render it 
much less frequent. And it ought to be done as soon as possible. 
Palmurus seems convinced that by a timely use of their anchors and 
cables, added to the cutting away of the masts, the Clarendon, which 
was lost, with nearly every soul on board, at the back of the Isle of 
Wight, and the Duke of Marlborough, in Torbay, might have been 
saved, without the loss of life or property (7) We think it very probable 
in most cases. ‘The other correspondent, J. H., suggests that “it would 
be useful to insert, in all policies of insurance, a clause providing that 
all captains should bend their cables, and have the anchors clear, imme- 
diately they come on soundings.” He further says, “ from the experi- 
ence of twenty-five years at sea, I would recommend that the best 
bower chain* should be 180 fathoms, as also that a few small hatchets 
(say from one to three dozen, according to the size of the ship) should 
be kept in a handy place on the quarter deck, or in the cabin, always in 
good order for cutting away; as it generally happens that when a neces- 
sity arrives the things most wanted are never to be found. I feel quite 
confident that any seaman of like experience will agree with me whcn 
I say, that with a chain of that length, and the mast cut by the board, a 
vessel will ride out any gale that blows upon our coast, even in thirty 
fathom water.” 

Perhaps a seaman of different experience, though of an equal 
number of years’ service, might not agree that this could be subject to 
no exceptions; but that J.H. is right enough in the main, nobody, we 
should think, would gainsay. Many other valuable suggestions are 
offered by both these correspondents in the Constitutional of October 
20th. We would beg to add something which seems to us of import- 
ance towards the prevention of many disastrous shipwrecks. We 
think it would be a great means of preserving life and property, and 
preventing considerable loss to underwriters, as well as the domestic 
misery, perhaps lasting, of thousands of individuals, relatives and others, 
many of whom depend for existence on the crews and passengers of ves- 
sels,—if a deodand proportionate, and perhaps equal, to the value of new 





* Chain cables are undoubtedly preferable, but not absolutely necessary for all 
vessels where proper precautions are useds I was once in Riga Bay: it blew a 
hurricane. We had four anchors down—a sheet anchor, best bower, small ditto, 
and our spare anchor ; all rope cables. She was 500 tons. A vessel of equal size, in 
pitching, showed the end of her keel, both fore and aft. ‘The gale lasted four days, 
and we rode it out. We had down top-gallant yards and masts, topmasis lowered, 
— yards stowed fore and aft on the tops. ‘There was no need for cutting 
—_ Only three out of twenty went ashore. Ziey ought to have cut away, but 

id not, 
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masts, were laid on all vessels wrecked with their masts standing; unless 
it could be proved that the ship had been suddenly stranded, and 
without driving. An additional fine should be paid it the top-gallant 
and royal yards and masts had not been struck, subject to the same 
woviso. If the cables and anchors had not been used, a deodand (to be 
doubled if they were proved not to have been unstowed when the vessel 
was driving ashore) should also be imposed to a very large amount. The 
money thus forfeited should be paid by the owners and captains and pilot 
of the vessel thus wrecked, and appropriated to a fund for the poorer 
relatives of all those individuals whose lives were lost in consequence. 
If no lives were lost, then the amount should go to a general fund, for 
the relief of the poorer relatives of all those who had perished by 
shipwreck. 

If other and better plans can be devised, the sooner the better. It is 
a question upon which the legislature ought to lose no time in deciding ; 
a preparatory measure, at least, might be adopted on the first meeting of 
Parliament. Should the above suggestions, emanating from our con- 
temporary, and our own rough draught of a remedy for so serious, 
common, and wide-spreading an evil, be considered worthy of’ attention, 
we most earnestly and confidently hope that no difference of politics will 
prevent the daily and weekly papers from giving them circulation, and 
taking up the subject themselves ; for the winter is at hand, and some- 
thing should be done both promptly and efficiently, to diminish the 
great loss of life and property that regularly, and we must add unneces- 
sarily, occurs. 

2. NATIONALITY.—A love of the painful and disagreeable is prover- 
bial among the English. We seem to be most satisfied when most 
uncomfortable. ‘This is chiefly with respect to our feelings, for if the 
annoyance become actionable, an Englishman does not lack energy and 
perseverance in getting rid of it. So long, however, as it is simply a 
matter of feeling, he likes to suffer, and exclaim against the cause. A 
curious demonstration of this has recently been manifested by the abuse 
and odium which has been heaped on poor De Beriot, for suddenly 
leaving the remains of his wife, and hurrying away from the agonizing 
scene instead of staying by her side and suffering the utmost degree of 
misery. He not only did not stay to feel his proper share; he had 
actually run away and left the English public to suffer without him! He 
was a wretch without feeling, &c. Several hints were insinuated that she 


had been poisoned—and her husband had escaped. One paper went so 


far as to state that he “ flew off” from some wild pecuniary motive, car- 
rying away with him all the money, jewels, and clothes she had possessed. 
In private, as well as in public, poor De Beriot was belaboured; in pri- 
vate, we confess to having joined our voice to the cry of shame on his 
selfish weakness. But is it not very wrong, and unsound in philosophy, 
to condemn anybody for their actions at such moments, where there is 
any doubt at all as to the state of the individual's feelings ; however dif- 
ferent his mode of showing, or concealing them from what we consider 
the only proper proof of their existence? Moreover, it is very custo- 


mary with his countrymen to act as he did under similar circumstances, and 
it is quite consistent with the general continental character. The anxiety, 
however, since displayed by De Beriot to exhume the remains of his wife, 
and haye them conveyed to him, seems to be considered some atonement, 
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and the abuse has accordingly ceased. It was time; for the force of it 
spurted fire and smoke, not ‘only on the bereaved huvsbs and, but on all 
who did not join in the shout against him, or manifest a full conscien- 
ciousness of how much everybody deplored Madame Malibran, and 
despised De Beriot. The Repositora ‘y came in for a few of these off- 
shootings. A Note appeared in the number of last month, manifestly 
written with deep feeling of regret for the loss of Malibran, but expressed 
in a cynical form, to the effect that those among the public calling them- 
selves * enlightened” (this word was placed between inverted commas as 
we have here written it) were not so sincerely grieved as they would 
have been by the loss of any favourite animal—whether a kitten or 
a race-horse belonging exclusively to themselves. This is the entire and 
only meaning of the first part of the note. The writer had fallen into our 
Nationality without knowing it. /7Ze felt deeply, and not believing others 
felt the same, declared that the public did not suffer enough! Certainly 
nothing was ever more genuinely English. The latter part of the same 
note draws a prospect of good out of evil in the anticipation that the 
death of Malibran may tend to the discomfiture and ruin of the patent 
showman, Bunn,—who has alre ady made a market of her death—and 
thence to the renovation of the Drama. A weekly paper, by altering 
the position of the inverted commas, and misunderstanding the spirit of 
the first sentence, has created grounds for exclaiming against our defi- 
ciency of suffering; and with the aid of three notes of admiration, added 
to a dark-sided version of our meaning in the concluding part of our 
note, has endeavoured to make us fivure away in rather an extraordinary 
style. After this, the writer very comically adds, “ we do not descend 
to criticise either of these opinions.” Our aeronautic friend is right. We 
shall not descend to the liberality, or ascend to the metaphysics of the 
hasty eye and scrambling pen, that wrote so large an order for gas, and 
forgot the ballast. As to the provincial bark of “ three gentlemen at 
once,” which the critic in that quarter calls “a chorus,” we know what it 
is all worth, He suggests that our opinions may contain a typographical 
error; they do not; but the Note does contain a most extraordinary 
error ‘of this kind, which none of our critics have noticed. Our sub- 
scribers will be so obliging as to erase the words—* At nine o'clock,” 
(p- 652, line 26 from the top. ) The point-blank contradiction containe ul 
in the sentence will then become evident. It originated in our making 
a long erasure, terminating with those words, which not being perfectly 
inked over, were not understood as a cancel by the compositor. How 
we could read it afterwards and not see the error at once, will be 
understood by all those who have done the same. R. H. Hi. 








NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Will E. E. send to our office in a few days, for the ‘ University’ docu- 
ments, and copies of the Magazine ? 
We beg to acknowledge the communication of M. H. Rankin, and the 
handsome feeling it manifests. 


Communications will be left with the publisher in a few days, for 
Chiaro’scuro, E..S.—L. D. and W. L. Gane. 
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Che Ballad of Delora ; 


OR, 


THE PASSION OF ANDREA COMO. 


By R. H. Horne: Author of the ‘ Exposition of the False Medium, §c. 





LonG years are gone, and I am old: 

My locks once wore the lion’s gold ; 

Life’s winter now, with double smart, 

Sheds frost upon my head and heart ; 

And thus I stand a lonely tree 

All bare and desolate to see, 

And worse within, since ‘reft of thee; 
Delora! 


Delora !—name of many woes ! 
How coffin’d passion freshly glows 
At that sweet sound of melody ! 
For thou wert bliss and bane to me ; 
And I ne’er since have clos'd mine eyes 
When day-light died within the skies, 
Without most agonizing sighs ; 

Delora ! 


I was a hunter of the woods, 


Who scaled the rocks and stemm’d the floods ; 


Bounding with strength my course I sped, 
And felt Heav'n’s glory round my head ; 
I never dream’d that one so free 
And ocean-wild, enslav’d could be,— 
But I became a child for thee ; 

Delora ! 


I saw her at her father’s door, 

Toying with his long locks all hoar ; 

While dim he smiled, and fondled down 

The braided jasmine from her own. 

Her liquid eye a moment turn’d ; 

With chasten’d love my bosom yearn’d, 

Till time gave hope, and then it burn’d; 
Delora ! 


No. 120. 


3 6B 


Andrea Como, standing 
in utter desolation and 
solitude, poureth forth 
the impassioned history 
of his soul, 


Deep love, that melteth 
all things to its own 
level, as an absorbing 
beatitude, must ever be 
a primitive element, like 
to the grand simplicity 
of the sea and the hea- 
vens, Which are also as 
children in the eye of 
Eternity. 
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The Ballad of Delora; 


Her tender love at length I won ; 
The old man bless'd me as his son : 
Fresh glory was in Heav’n—the woods 
Shone in fresh gold—the crystal floods 
Mirror’d anew fair Nature’s face ; 
My speed was lightning in the chase, 
My heart began a fresher race; 

Delora ! 


Mine eyes deep glow’d, then shed rich tears ; 


I felt as young as infant years ; 
Myself I scarcely knew, thus thrill’d 
Like passion-flow'rs with dew o’erfill’d. 
I well might fear a maid so fair 


Would dread my rough and wild wood air, 


And say, ‘ Go hug the mountain bear ?’ 
Delora ! 


I won her: as a devotee 
Before his shrine, so sacredly 
Did I my hope divine behold, 
Nor dar’d unto my breast to fold ; 
Until her father, smiling quaint, 
Shook his white head and whisper’d faint, 
‘ She is too artless for a Saint ! 
Delora ! 


Yet still the maiden would not wed, 
For sixteen summers o’er her head 
In cloudy chariot had not roll’d 
The beauty of their virgin gold : 
And so she pray'd me to forbear 
My ardent suit, with such sweet air 


As real innocence doth wear: 
Delora ! 


Meantime a Neapolitan lord, 

Greater by title than by sword, 

Pass'd thro’ our vale and saw the maid: 

His forky tongue in poison play’d! 

She shrank before his bold address ; 

Her father begg’d him not to press 

A suit that did his child distress : 
Delora ! 





The sublime face of 
Nature, even as the fea- 
tures of the mind, is of 
cameleon existence, and 
taketh its colours from the 
human heart. Whereof 
it comes, that we have 
more seasons and more 
senses, in perception, 
than hath e’er been set 
down in our calendars 
and philosophies. 


Nor less might we say 
of the beneficent and bea- 
tified Lady of Magdala, 
who hath been mis-judged 
of all ages, she having 
lacked art to cover the 
divine feeling that im- 
pelled her to follow and 
minister to one who had 
“no place whereon to lay 
his head.” 











Or, the Passion of Andrea Como. 


With haughty and astonish’d mien 

Awhile he stood; “ And well, I ween, 
Some wood-born clown, with farm and vine, 
Hath sworn to wed this girl of thine ; 

But let him till,” quoth he, “ his lands, 
She'll scorn the press of vulgar hands !’ 


“ True,” said her .ather; “ there he stands !” 


Delora! 


* Noble! that wood-born clown am I— 

Yon maiden owes me constancy ; 

My heart ploughs not the vassal earth, 

Proud as the mountains of my birth ; 

What if my hands should dress the vine, 

Or drive a herd of sheep or swine ? 

My soul might measure stars with thine !” 
Delora ! 


It is a cunning cheat of pride 

To deign no answer when defied. 

To sneer he strove with lips all pale ; 
It fail’d him like a trick that’s stale, 
And he departed haughtily, 

With train and station proud to see, 


And left us on our own green lea: 
Delora! 


That night upon my sleep there came 

A dream of roaring, sense of flame, 

And springing from my couch, I found 

My cottage burning all around ! 

Thro’ the red smouldering door I burst, 

But suffocated with the gust, 

I fell among the smoking dust ; 
Delora! 


Ere I could rise, upon me sprang 
Four armed men with iron clang ! 
And one I grasp and crush his mail, 
Until his breath and being fail ; 
The others, after struggle long, 
Bind down my arms with many a thong, 
And swiftly hurry me along ; 
Delora! 
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And the old man point 
eth to Andrea Como with 
a finger of — while his 
mind smileth contempt 
on the great lerd. 


But Andrea Como an- 
swereth for himself and 
Nature. 
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The Ballad of Delora ; 


They dragg’d me to the wild sea-shore, 

Chok’d with hot dust and rage and gore, 

And in a ship's dark hold I lay 

Gasping and tossing night and day, 

Till suffer’d on the deck to be, 

I rose, and saw the wide, blear sea— 

And groaning thought of thee—of thee, 
Delora! 


Day, night and day, ‘twas ceaseless work, 
Else they had toss’d me to the shark, 

Or starv'’d me. Ne’er my spirit strong 
Had lent my body to this wrong, 

But that a hope I treasur’d fond, 

A will that ever could respond, 


A deep, deep love, all words beyond : 
Delora ! 


Arriv'd, they sold me for a slave ! 
I curs ‘d not, nor did idly rave, 
But fainting at the burning oar, 
Month after month my state I bore: 
And when years pass’d, like endless Seas, 
My high-wrought heart scorn’d time’s degrees, 
Still sighing to each passing breeze, 
Delora! 


Five years,—and then my chains I burst, 

And on the homeward wave was toss’d. 

My swelling bosom yearn’d for wings, 

My pulse was fancy’s echoings ; 

Each morning did my spirit leap 

From its brief rest in feverish sleep, 

And instant sped across the deep : 
Delora ! 


Again upon the wild sea-shore 

I stood. What fears my bosom tore ! 
The agonizing doubts of wrong 

To my sweet love, I'd borne thus long, 
Soon ended by some certainty ! 

I dar’d not think which it might be, 
Deep bliss, or deep calamity ! 

Delora ! 


Andrea Como, raised 
up from his dark en- 
durance, gazeth across the 
broad ocean in the morn- 
ing twilight, as one to 
whom a resurrection and 
fresh life bringeth no 
meeting with the single 
object of his soul ! 


Pass, pass, felonious 
Time !— thou can’st not 
rob this man’s heart of 
one feeling; thou can ‘st 
not change its flowers, or 
dry up its roots; neither 
can'st thou dismantle the 
watch-tower of his en- 
during passion. 











Or, the Passion of Andrea Como. 


I sought their cottage near the wood : 

No cot was there! Where it had stood, 

Weeds and the thorn-set bramble flowers, 

Faint glistening with the cold dew showers, 

Were wash'd anew by scalding tears, 

Bitter'd with gall distill d from years ! 

Vain grief—no more! I sped me straight, 

Haughty from wretchedness so great, 

And tower'd before the tyrant’s gate ; 
Delora! 


Qh, grievous world! Qh, truth and right ! 


Integrity, where is thy might ? 

Riches and rank, titles and fear, 
Oppress our life—scoff at our bier! 
His vassals seiz'd me, beat me down, 


And chain’d me—chain’d me, flesh and bone! 


Oh, for the thews of Samson gone! 
But I ne'er felt my power was flown : 
Delora! 


Fainting with wounds, thought’s sharper pangs, 


Darkness and thirst and hunger’s fangs, 
They bore me to a ship, and soon 

The sea and sky, and sun and moon, 
Were all we saw, until again, 

With aching heart and aching brain, 

1 was a slave, and wore a chain ! 


Delora! 


I curs’d not men or stars, but firm 
Bore the unutterable wrong. My arm 
Was oft uplifted in my dreams ; 
It fell—and chaos utter’d screams ! 
But manhood quiet rul’d the day. 
Ere two years patience held its sway, 
I fled, and dash’d my chain away ; 
Delora! 


Again upon the wild sea-shore 

I stood: my full heart was all core, 

All passion, love and stern resolve. 

Let time spin on, let suns revolve, 

I change not. At the palace gates 

My boar-spear smote its iron plates: 

“ Tell him—Andrea Como waits ! ” 
Delora ! 
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The Imagination of the 
atrong and injured, bereft 
of its attendant faculties, 
wanders like some glo- 
rious demon into other 
worlds, peopling tiem 
with new forms of tyran- 
ny, in order to multiply 
the solemn curses of de 
nunciation, and extermi 
nating blows. Not so the 
wakeful soul of true 
power, whose combined 
taculties have but atruth 
ful singleness of aim. 
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The Ballad of Delora ; 


The porter with a ghastly face 

Went ; then return’d with ponderous mace, 

And wall’d behind the loop-holed porch, 

Lower’d with a leering, hound-like crouch. 

Three days, unto that noble’s shame, 

At sun-rise and at sun-set flame, 

I smote the gates, and said the same ! 
Delora ! 


Then came some officers of law, 
With snake-like eyes and lanking jaw, 
And charg’d me to appear in court 
To answer crimes of fell import. 
Law spoke: I was condemned,—and cast 
For death ; the noble’s word had past ; 
And in a jail they held me fast ! 

Delora ! 


Oft I escap’d—as oft again 

In different provinces was ta’en ; 

Till free once more, swift, swift I fly 

To the green vales of Lombardy, 

When spent, half famish’d, wan, and gone, 

I sought one eve a cottage lone 

And saw my love! my life! my own 
Delora ! 


Our breathless cry, our gush of tears— 
Oh Love! ’twas weakness that endears 
My present thought, if then ‘twere shame 
To melt my manhood. Words now came, 
And we recounted all the past; 
And though I flurr’d my sufferance vast, 
My breath grew short, thy tears flow'd fast, 
Delora ! 


When I was borne across the deep, 
The snake o’er innocence did creep 
And held Delora in: his walls. 

But she fell sick amid his thralls, 
And constant madness feigned, until 
Watching a time, she fled his will, 
And with her father ‘scaped from ill ; 
Delora! 





“Tell him, Andrea Como 
waits !"’ Certainly, asthe 
sun riseth and setteth, 
the injured passion up 
lifteti: its lofty Memmonian 
voice. 


Beseeching her to taste 
of the gross and gaudy 
fruit of the tree of Igno 
rance. 

If it be madness to be 
constant in love, even to 
the last drop of life, where- 
in, then, consisteth the 
beauty of a sound intel- 
ligence ? 


Or, the Passion of Andrea Como. 


To Naples straight! I told my wrong 

In many a group and market throng, 

And at the palace gates I smote ; 

Till imps of state who fang by rote 

Seiz'd me: my crimes they gravely show ; 

“Oh!” whined the crowd, “ if it be so,"— 

Hole slinking worms !—‘ why he must go !” 
Delora! | 


My trial came: firm, | repell'd ; 

The proofs all fail’d—yet I was held! 

And in the end, by some foul fee, 

I was unshackl'd privately, 

And o’er the seas once more was sent, 

With spirit griev’d and heart deep rent ; 

Tho’ never conquer’d, almost spent ; 
Delora! 


Some error strange preserv'd my life, 
Another met the murderous knife : 
They wrote, ‘“ Andrea Como’s gone !” 
But in a dungeon I was thrown, 
And there in solid dark remain’d, 
Till darkness by sad light was grain’d— 
Like hell by purgatory stain’d: 

Delora! 


What time this chasm, peopled with ill, 

I bore companion’d by my will, 

I know not: Oh, it tries the strength, 

When pain’s account turns round from length ; 


Confounded, seeming without end, 
And thus the mind, in 


A tortur’d serpent’s dizzy blend,— __ the ante aostaind, So 

Like reckoning with a fiend as friend ; farreachings at relief 
struggleth to measure an 

Delora | compound with Eternity. 


It chanc’d an earthquake flaw‘d the land, 

And shook my dungeon walls to sand. 

Bruis’d, I escaped ; the waves I cross’d, 

And twice was wreck’d, on land oft lost ; 

Detain'd by bandits, chas’d thro’ woods 

By wolves and panthers ; hemm’d with floods ; 

Gaunt-fed on- berries, roots, and buds ; 
Delora ! 
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The Ballad of Delora ; 


Again upon the wild sea-shore 


We stood. J stood there. Ocean's roar ome calanity => 
Was round me, e’en as Time’s hath been,— justice, uplifteth Andrea 
. omo t 1es- 
With not much more effect, I ween. tie Geatben Muteomenen, 
To Lombardy I soon had flown ; great as a Man, he quick- 
° ’ ly recovereth his natural 

There found her sire—my love was gone ! position. | 

I paus’d but for one inward groan ; / 

Delora! 


To Naples straight ! With lofty mien 

Before the palace I was seen. 

My boar spear smote upon the gates ; 

“ Tell him—Andrea Como waits !” 

I heard him on his couch of pain 

Yell from his fortress in cracked strain, 

“ Blight him ! and blast him! what, again /” 
Delora ! 


At sun-down did I this renew, 

But wary grown, ere dusk withdrew, 

And hied me to my native hills. 

Briefly I told my countless ills, 

Then with some brothers of the woods, 

Enough for all his vassal broods, 

Return’d across the rocks and floods ; 
Delora! 


At night we ranged before the walls : 

A well-known voice with wildness calls! 

She sees me from the turret high: 

“ Thou'rt sav'd, Delora !—hither fly !” 

The gates we force, the warder seize, 

She comes !—I hear her garment’s breeze ! 

Folded in these fond arms !—in these ? 
Delora! 


If this were bliss, t'were doubly so 
To find the tyrant’s lustful glow 
Infirm disease had foil’d, since he 
Had thus again oppress’d the free. 
Oh, in my dungeon had I known 
That he on palsied couch was thrown, 
I had suppress’d each rising groan ; 


Delora ! 


Eee akan natn Coane roe 








Or, the Passion of Andrea Como. 


I wedded her at sun-rise bright, 
And bore her in her garments white 
Straight to the palace: at the gates 
My strong spear smote upon the plates ;— 
“ Say thus—Andrea’s virgin bride 
Sends health to the great lord inside !’ 
So we departed, side by side ; 
Delora ! 


With heart too full for festive glee, 

I bore her to fair Lombardy. 

Years had not chang’d thy seraph face, 
Years never can thy love erase ; 


Years had not dimm’d thy lips, thine eyes— 


From the grey stone I sudden rise, 
And clasp my hands to vacant skies ! 
Delora ! 


In Lombardy I ne’er had staid, 

And distant far had borne the maid, 

But that the noble late was gone 

To banishment, of titles shorn 

For misdemeanours ’gainst the state ; 

Embezzlement of riches great, 

Pawning his pride for dross and slate ; 
Delora! 


A morn—nay, was it quite a day 
Before my Heaven pass’d away ? 
Wandering one eve near a dim pile 
Whose moss-grown ruins seem’d to smile 
Pale answers to the sun’s farewell ; 
We sat upon a grassy swell 
Some legend of the place to tell: 

Delora ! 


When soon my love rose up and sped 

To gather wild flowers for my head, 

As she was wont in sportive guise, 

While I look’d on, with grave, fond eyes. 

And now she vanish’d thro’ an arch 

Of that void pile—a ruin’d porch, 

Or gateway—eager in her search : 
Delora ! 
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Infinite satisfaction. The 
ee of feeling in 

ndrea Como taketh away 
all sense of revenge. Even 
his contempt hath more of 
sport than bitterness. 


Which causeth Andrea 
Como to feel some pity 
for him. 




















The Ballad of Delora ; 


And long I sat in silence there 

Amid the dim and silent air, 

Till silence into wonder grew, 

And vivid apprehensions flew 

Athwart my brain! I rose the while, 

And striving at such fear to smile, ~ 

Walk’d thro’ the gateway of the pile: 
Delora! 


I saw the dewy wild weeds weeping, 

I saw the flowers in twilight sleeping, 

I saw the green mounds and the walls 

That form’d the courts and ruin’d halls ; 

But all was void! Then hurriedly 

My voice I rais’d and call’d for thee ? Like his own ghost; 


an unnatural mocker 
And hollow echo came to me! of himself. , 


Delora ! 


With hasty stride each turn I traced, 

For some fresh woe my nerves I braced; 

No flowers, or courts, or walls, or mound 

I saw, nor heard I any sound 

Beside her echoed name ; my brain, 

Fill’d with her image e’en to pain, 

Sought her—sought, sought—and sought in vain ! 
Delora ! 


The rack-round night at length was gone ; 

Hope found me in the vacant morn, 

Still thro’ the gusty pile pursuing 

Its death-like courts and roofless ruin ; 

Imploring—grasping—or standing on 

The stony ribs of the skeleton ; 

Till every crevice was explor’d, 

Each weed-tuft known, each fragment scor’d, 

To find my heart’s sole hope and hoard ; 
Delora! 


Now thro’ the pile direct I cross 

Tow’'rds the south entrance ; with my loss 
Still warring to out-bar despair : 

The wide, blank common meets me there ! 
Oh ! thou cold sweep of land !—waste, wild, 
Suffering speeds o’er thee—thou art fill’d— 


Thy dews are desolate hearts distill’d ; _ Uplifting and descend- 
: " ing in their misty sheets 
Delora! ee heat 

till finally absorbed. 








Or, the Passion of Andrea Como. 


Oft would I mount by shatter’d stair 

The battlements ; and station’d there, 

Eye all the fields and woods around, 

And note each spot, each shade of ground. 
Thus days and nights, clouds, star-beams sped, 
Till spent in frame down sank my head, 


As one among the quiet dead; 
Delora ! 


When that my fever was allay’d, 

I rose as gaunt as any shade 

And cross’d unto the far off strand. 

The exil’d lord ne’er reach’d that land ! 

His ship was lost upon the main. 

I rov’d the world—and rov’d in vain ! 

And to this spot return’d again ; 
Delora ! 


Years roll’d away—and years may roll, 

But seated on the green-sward knoll, 

Fronting the archway where [ last 

Beheld Delora’s form, I cast 

Mine eyes for ever on the place 

For ever vacant—hoping space 

Would render up to my embrace, 
Delora! 


And still I gaze, and hope to see 

Her form appear, and fly to me ! 

She lov’d me fondly ;—with that thought 

Brief bliss, long agony, are bought ! 

Oh! from thy dark, uncertain doom, 

Once issue ere I seek the tomb, 

Or call me—and I come! I come ! 
Delora ! 


Peasants and travellers oft pass’d, 
And looks of fear and pity cast : 
I scarcely noted they were near,— 
My rapt soul glows, but dwells not here ; 
Therefore they said that I was mad, 
For years to sit thus gaunt and sad ; 
But I most passion’d reason had ; 
Delora ! 


Ever, for ever, awaiteth 
he the same. 


He wisheth to die, but 
only at her call; that so 
he may die into impas- 
sioned Life. 
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The Ballad of Delora ; 


Delora, spirit of my heart ! 

Delora, we can never part ! 

I see thy form! angelic bare 

Thou float’st amid thine auburn hair ! 

Delora, templed shrine of bliss— 

Thou fad’st without one clasping kiss, 

And maddening space takes this, and this ! 
Delora ! 


Oh, man of ease! Oh, moderate fool ! 

Stunted with dulness, fed by rule, 

Carping at passion with a whine, 

How dar’st thou limit God’s design ? 

The self-pois’d sun, the changeless sea, 

Emblem’d the elements in me; 

But I was as a child with thee, 
Delora! 


Now I am old, haggard and poor, 

Delora ; now doth winter frore, 

Knot up my joints: the wild wind whistles 

Thro’ my coarse hair, and thro’ the thistles 

That on the battlement forlorn, 

Nod like the shades of warriors gone, 

In haze of twilight, even and morn ; 
Delora ! 


The wild goat cries i’ the ruin’d hall ; 
The fiend-faced wolf looks thro’ the wall; 
The hoarse rooks sail, and war and wail, 
O'er the cleft towers, till evening pale; 
The goblin owl leaves her ivy old, 
There to hoot in moonshine cold ; 
While dim glides by Oblivion vast,— 
Wan image of the spectral past ! 
But ne'er one look on me he cast ; 

Delora! 


In the tenth year of this my state, 
This vigil against Time and Fate ! 
There pass'd one eve an aged lord, 
Roving alone by conscience gor'd. 
lustant I knew him !—fain he would 
Move by, but quick as mounting blood 
I toweringly before him stood ! 
Delora ! 





The King over time and 
nature, and all that exist 
in them, except those 
things which pass upward 
from man to God. And 
yet Oblivion gazeth not 
upon Andrea Como, know- 
ing him for one who will 
defy his power unto the 
last possible limit of mor- 
tality, and beyond also, 
with the full scope of his 
immortal soul. 








Or, the Passion of Andrea Como. 


As when a murderer sees the ghost 
Of one thro’ life he'd injured most, 
After long years rise in his pm, 
Dilated with immortal wrath ! 
So look’d he ; and his jewel’d sword 
Hung like a by-word! Thus o’eraw'd, 
He rock’d, tho’ rooted to the sward! 
Delora! 


“Lo! I, the man who smote thy gates, 
Still live !—Andrea Como waits! 
Not twice ten years of wrongs and pains 


Have wrought my fall: Shame eat thy chains! 


As dust that fell from me; and now 

We two grey men must titles show ! ! 

Hark !—Retribution !—I, or thou !’ 
Delora ! 


Aghast, he reel'd ; yet feigning proud, 

With dubious accent cried aloud,— 

“I stole her not—poor wretch forbear !” 

I seized the poor wretch by the hair, 

And to a torrent’s dizzy verge 

With many a gasp and wrench did urge, 

And held him o’er the boiling surge ! 
Delora ! 


“ Thou worm at Nature’s footstool !—thou 
Unworthy shape of man !—what blow 
Can quit my wrongs ?”—I loos’d his form, 
And shook the grey hairs from my palm : 
“ Tho’ through the cataract’s raging crown 
My hand could swing thee howling down, 
Go—pardon’d by the wood-born clown !’ 
Delora ! 


Yes, my deep injuries, sustain’d 

From youth to age—life wasted, waned— 

Mortal revenge could never quit ; 

Poor—feminine—inadequate. 

Sate ‘neath my heel, this lord had borne 
soul’s immeasurable scorn, 

W Which too much honoured such a pawn ; 

Delora ! 


~ 
ts 
6 


And, like an eternal 
spirit, Andrea Como con- 


fronteth his arch-enemy. 


The “ feigned pride” 
of convention (no less than 
its real pride) had striven 
in vain t imitate and 
compete with Nature. 
But was it not conscience 
that spoke out inversely, 
when he cried--he had 
stolen her not? 
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The Ballad of Delora ; 


The years roll on, and still I yearn 


Beyond the grave tow'rds passion’s bourne ; 


And still my form upon the mound 
Fronting the archway’s wreck is found. 
Green is this bank as when my bride 


Was seated on it by my side; 
While I—while thou !— — 
Delora ! 


Full well I know, amid that pile 

Are caverns reaching many a mile ; 

And thus, sometimes I doubting deem 

My love was stolen ; yet such dream 

Of her removal and her death 

By that lord lecher’s withering breath, 

I quick discard,—my pride beneath : 
Delora! 


And yet, a passing wish at times 


To know she’s dead my fix’d will climbs, 


And draws it down from passion great, 

I’ the weakness of this mortal state, 

Unto the deep desire of peace ; 

To gush out all—and die, and cease— 

And find with thee a bless’d release, 
Delora ! 


And oh! I oft, as martyr faint 

With torment, hath denied his Saint, 

Have question’d whether manhood high 

Against all hope should lingering die 

For any sweet and trancy flower ? 

But thou from destiny had’st dower 

To win my soul, absorb my power ; 
Delora! 


And thus again I ever turn 

To hug my pang-fed sufferance stern ; 
Yet, though my being ne’er can cower 
It cannot ward the wasting hour : 
Identity, half changed with age, 

Is passing like a finish’d page,— 

Yet still I grasp =o “~ gage ; 

I 


In the simplicity of his 
own nature, he doubteth 
how an exile should work 
such deep treachery from 
across the sea. 


For then it would prove 
his constant vigil to be all 
in vain. 





Or, the Passion of Andrea Como. 


Sometimes, forgetful of my strength, 
My fortitude’s eternal length, 
I whirl my clench’d hand in the air 
And threaten with a deadly glare ; 
Between my teeth fierce whispers thrill, 
* Beware of him who can, and will !-” 
Oh God! Oh Nature! nerve me still : 
Delora ! 


And thus alone through crawling years, 


Clogg’d with my‘groans and slow, parch’d tears ; 


While aye the press without hath been, 


Driven to the unconquer'd power within ; 


I seem to have risen o’er my state, 

O’er time, and o'er myself of late ; 

Mix’d with the elements of fate ! 
Delora ! 


Great, concentrated, high-wrought, pure, 

Intense, impassion'd, will to endure, 

Power over solitude, strong as forlorn ! 

Old watcher of the waking morn, 

As a grey father doth his child ; 

Let elements be mix’d and piled, 

We move not, be they calm or wild ; 
Delora! 


Oh, passion’d will! and can I say 
Love rules alone this dull, cold clay ? 
Once glow’d it like Elysium’s morn, 
Ages of bliss each moment born | 
My heart’s core now hath lost its fire, 
Hopeless, I yearn with deep desire, 
To see once more—fold, bless, expire ! 
Delora! 


Time still creeps on ; and still the same, 

I feed and hold my hovering flame : 

In darkness oft, or mute star-light, 

I sit and listen all the night 

To the far roaring of the sea,— 

Like slumbering Eternity ; 

While dead trees sigh, and whisper me, 
Delora ! 
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At an ideal enemy, the 
feeling having become a 
generalized abstraction by 
its prolonged intensity. 
Perhaps at the sun, wish- 
ing it could stand fixed as 
on Gideon, for that he felt 
old age overcoming him. 


Creep on, poor many- 
jointed worms: ye shall 
not draw your film over 
this passion, nor feed 
upon its deep vitality of 
ever-verdant truth. 


The continuity of his 
will hath placed itself 
beyond all self-reprieve. 
It hath become the slave 
of its own excessive ac- 
tion. Fain would he die, 
but not without some at- 
tainment of bis object, 
be it only the shadow of 
attainment. 
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The Ballad of Delora. 


What state is mine! How have I risen 
By love's despair !—what vastness given, 
Since, like a fix'd petrific tomb, 
I bore my epitaph o'er doom ! 
My mind now roves thro’ many a shore, 
With powers it never knew before ; 
Thoughts, shapes, and actions, in degree 
Tremendous—Titan-like—and free— 
Passion-created imagery ! 

Delora ! 


But visions now too thick throng in, 

And Time and Solitude must win, 

And mould the long-resisting one. 
Therefore, ere with wild dreams o’er-run, 
These records will I leave behind, 

Like love's last sighs pour’d on the wind,— 
A cold, cold world is all they'll find ; 


Delora! 


My life beyond all natural length 
Holds out, tho’ destitute of strength : 
So stiff my limbs, my pulse so low, 
I'm like the Image of my woe ! 
I feel my blood hath ebb'd away, 
And moveless sit, from day to day, 
A statue conscious of its clay ! 
Delora ! 


I heard a voice i’ the air last night, 
When the hoarse fog hung smoky white— 
“ Image of Passion !—love, grief, will, 
But man no more; time shall not fill 
Thy measure, till Earth change to Sky !” 
And as the accents echoing die, 
Voices in myriads seem to sigh,— 

Delora ! 


Cold are the winds on northern lea; 

Cold is the winter o’er the sea: 

Howl, winds! gripe, winter! shatter, wave ! 
Mankind, do all !—behold this Grave ! 
Seasons roll on, as morn on morn ; 

So ages pass: oh, world forlorn ! 

The dead smile pity at thy scorn. 

Time, ever childless and heart-bare, 

Begins to mourn, and crave an heir. 


Andrea Como sleeps—sleeps where ? 
Delora! 








The self-sustaining 
strength whereby he bore 
himself above the power 
of these great Influences, 
hath failed at last. His 
imagination is filled and 
wrought up beyond his 
nature to endure. His 
unroofed mind hath let 
in all comers, and in- 
sanity hath just grasped 
old age by his white hair. 
W hereof the strong man 
is conscious, and prepares, 


Even Time sorroweth 
o'er the grave of one whom 
he had almost thought 
destined to survive him, 
and that he himself at last 
should rest. But Andrea 
Como slee bh with De- 
lora in celestial passion, 
beyond the Father 
Years. 
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COMMERCIAL FREEDOM. 


Ir is no longer a very rare occurrence to hear the advantages 
of “ Free Trade” admitted in principle. Considered as an 
abstract theory, people are not unfrequently ready to perceive 
its correctness, and even to listen with courteous patience to 
what they consider as dreamy speculations of possible things. 
They are able to recognise the earth as one great whole, every 
part of which may give according: to. its capabilities, and 
receive according to its wants; and taking into account the 
daily increasing facilities of communication, they can imagine 
that every country, however unfavoured by nature, may be 
rendered a fit and pleasant abode for man; and, however 
sterile, may yield some species of wealth to the rest. Dr Ar- 
nott, in his ‘ Elements of Physics,’ has pleased himself with a 
speculation of this kind, and in allotting to each portion of the 
world its appropriate exchangeable commodity, he has sup- 
posed that Iceland, in return for all the comforts of life with 
which, under such an arrangement, slie must be supplied from 
without, may export her gases and vapours, generated by her 
burning mountain and her hot springs, as ready-made ‘ power,’ 
to work the machinery which will be in constantly increasing 
demand ? | 

Free Trade has a much smaller circle of advocates when it is 
considered as of practical application to individual states at 
the present time. As long as restrictive and protective sys- 
tems are adopted by the majority of countries—perhaps by 
any extensive country—people are apt to conclude that. these 
systems must,- in self-defence, be adopted by all. It requires 
an accurate knowledge of the real wealth of nations, the natu- 
ral course of demand and supply, and a true theory of exchange, 
in order to understand why the above conclusion must be 
unsound. 3 

A highly interesting ‘Report on the Commerce and Manu- 
factures of Switzerland’ has been recently drawn up by Dr 
Bowring, and presented, by order of the King, to both Houses 
of Parliament. It is calculated to throw much. light on this 
important question. No nation can be naturally more unfa- 
vourably circumstanced in relation to commerce than Switzer- 
land, surrounded as it is by lofty mountains, and destitute of 
sea-ports or great navigable rivers. Yet the Swiss are prosper- 
ously pursuing a course of trade, totally unfettered by restric- 
tions on the commodities of foreign countries, or by legislative 
protection (as the officers of the Preventive service, echoing the 
Minister for the Home Department, are pleased to term it), to 

No, 120, 3.C 
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994 Commercial Freedom. 


those of their own. Their wise and enlightened policy is 
crowned with complete success, on the simple principle of 
Cheap Production, the consequence of leaving industry to 
itself! Their governments are unexpensive ; their taxes light; 
all articles of consumption cheap, because the goods of the 
whole world are freely admitted ; the wages of labour are low, 
because the articles of consumption are low; their manufac- 
tures produced at a low rate never fail to find a market; if 
excluded from one country they find their way into another; 
by fair means or foul, people will have them, simply because 
they are cheap. 


“ Two millions of men,” says Dr Bowring, “ have made, under every 
disadvantage, the experiment of free trade as a system. Its incontrover- 
tible results must, I am sure, silence the doubts and remove the diffi- 
culties of the honest and disinterested inquirer. One element only is 
wanting to make Switzerland the most prosperous of manufacturing 
nations. Capital is rapidly increasing by the action of unrestricted, un- 
fettered, unprotected industry. Intelligence is widely spreading—intel- 
ligence, the consequence of universal popular instruction.* Activity is 
every where visible, alike in the trading and the agricultural districts. 
National debt there is none in many of the cantons; and some of them 
indeed nearly discharge the expenses of their government out of the interest 
of that capital which has been accumulated from the surplus revenues of 
many years. Wages are comparatively low in many of the departments 
of industry, the necessary result of the general cheapness of most of the 
articles of consumption—a cheapness which is again the cause and conse- 

uence of the free egress and ingress of all commodities. The land is for 
the most part released from tithes and taxes, and the people subject to very 
trifling fiscal burdens. But Switzerland is far away from all the great outlets 
of trade. The cotton she manufactures has to be conveyed many hundreds 
of miles from the Mediterranean, and even a greater distance from the 
Atlantic Ocean. Her silks she imports from Italy and France, and her 
wool from Germany. When her produce seeks a market in a foreign 
land, it is exposed to the risks, and delays, and charges of the same 
tardy, difficult, and expensive transit. It must find its way over the Jura 
or the Alpine mountains ; be conveyed down the irriguous rivers or on 
the inland lakes ; yet, spite of all impediments, the manufactured pro- 
ducts of Switzerland are found in all the great markets of the universe ; 
and the reason is simple, but obvious,—Industry has been left to itself. 
Wealth has not been diverted by legislative interference from its own 
natural tendencies. There has been no foolish struggle encouraged by 
the government between the protected monopoly of the few and the un- 
protected interests of the many. The consumer has been allowed to go 





* I went over the prison of Berne, in which were 320 convicts, men and women. 
Among them 315 were able to read printed books, and only between 40 and 50 
were unable to write, most of whom were strangers. These were being instructed. 
In the penitentiaries of Lausanne and Geneva there was not a single prisoner who 
had not been taught to read and write. I refer to the prisons as exhibiting the 
= among the very worst and most ignorant parts of the com- 
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to the cheapest market, the producer to the dearest; and the present 
position and prospects of Swiss industry, studied in the facts and the de- 
tails of its increase, will have some influence perhaps with those to whom 
free-trade theories are repulsive or hateful.”"—Report on the Commerce 
and Manufactures of Switzerland,” p. 3. 

This unrestricted freedom has not been maintained without 
some struggles and some opposition. In 1820 the Diet 
actually adopted a “ protecting” system by way of reprisal. on 
the prohibitory measures of the French Government, but it 
only existed a few months. Dr Bowring states, that on no 
subject whatever did he find public opinion in Switzerland so 
nearly unanimous as on that of the expediency of free trade ; 
and it must be remembered that in the manufacturing Cantons, 
which are generally the most democratic, the legislature is 
chiefly composed of manufacturers, and the elective franchise 
is as nearly as possible universal. ‘The men, therefore, who 
maintain the system, have a direct interest in its results. They 
cannot be called theorists ; they are practical men in the strict- 
est sense of trade. 

It is true that particular districts of the country, and_parti- 
cular branches of trade, are temporarily aflected by changes 
in the commercial regulations of other states. The Prussian 
League occasioned some alarm, but experience has proved that 
its effects will not be pernicious. If the exports to Germany 
are less extensive, in consequence of the impediments thus 
thrown in the way, the exports to other nations are propor- 
tionately increased. “ Switzerland has, in fact, triumphed in 
her competition with Germany to the whole extent to which 
the Prussian League has raised the price of labour, of produce, 
or manufactures.” That is to say, Switzerland has the advan- 
tage in proportion as her cheap labour enables her to produce 
at a cheaper rate than other countries, where restrictions on 
foreign commerce raise the wages of labour, and, conse- 
quently, the prices of every thing it produces. And these 
advantages are multiplied by every new impost and restriction 
established by other countries. Hence, the view of the case 
taken by Dr Bowring is sound in principle, and we have no 
doubt fully justified in practice. The temporary inconveniences 
that Switzerland must suffer, are greatly diminished in number 
by the facilit | 
labour can L 
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“ ]. The Swiss Confederation shall irrevocably adhere to its esta- 
blished system of free trade and manufacture. 

“ JI. Under no circumstances, and no conditions, shall it form a part 
of the French custom-house system, of the Prussian Commercial League, 
or the custom-house line of any foreign nation. 

“ III. It shall use every effort for the establishment and extension of 


the principles of free trade. 
+. * 4 * * * * 


“ VII. In the interior of Switzerland it shall make every exertion to 
assist industry, and to remove impediments to intercourse, taking care, 
however, that it do not interfere with the personal concerns of mer- 
chants or manufacturers.”—See Report, p. 10. 

We feel, after reading such resolutions as these, that the 
committee show no more than a just appreciation of what is due 
to their country when they add,— 

“ To the honour of Switzerland it will be, that she gave a high ex- 
ample of wisdom in the adoption, and of perseverance in the support, of 
a liberal commercial policy." —See Report, p. 10. 


By what right are the laws, when assumed to be made for the 
many, rendered mischievous in other countries? By what right 
do statesmen set a limit to the wages of the labourer’s industry 
by forbidding the interchange of his productions with the 
labourers of other countries? Is the very sweat of a poor 
man’s brow to be subject to an embargo, and his family put on 
a short allowance of comforts, in proportion to the short- 
sightedness of niggardly or selfish theorists? Can our clumsy 
diplomatists and political economists be surprised at the popu- 
lar demand of Universal Suffrage, in order that industry may 
quickly get something more than elbow-room for its fast- 
increasing mechanical strength, and general knowledge ? 

It is most important, in tracing the influence of any system 
of policy on the well-being of a nation, to investigate the 
condition of its labouring population. Dr Bowring’s descrip- 
tion is highly favourable :— 

“ For the last twenty years the small natural resources, the labour, 
and the capital of Switzerland, have been left to their spontaneous, unre- 
strained, unforced development. I doubt whether any country has made 
the same comparative progress in prosperity; I certainly am acquainted 
with none in which that prosperity has descended so low, and spread so 
widely, as among the laborious classes in the Swiss manufacturing dis- 
tricts. I was surprised to find what large proportions of them had, by 
their savings, acquired landed property; how many of them dwelt in 
houses and cultivated fields and gardens, which their labour had made 
their own. In the mountains of the Jura and Appenzell, along the 
borders of the lakes of Zurich and Constance, every where, indeed, 
where the operatives are settled, I found in their habitations a mass of 
enjoyments, such as are possessed by few of similar station in other 
countries, — See Report, p- 6, 
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This description is subsequently corroborated by the state- 
ment that the general consumption throughout Switzerland is 
considerably greater, in proportion to its population, than that 
of any other European country! A calculation of the propor- 
tional quantity of animal food consumed daily in Geneva, gives 
rather more than double the quantity consumed in Paris, an 
average of eight years being taken. ‘Thus, 3°3 ounces per 
individual daily, 1s the computation for Paris, and 6°65 for 
Geneva ; and the proportional consumption of wine in Geneva 
is double that of Paris. (See Report, p. 99). Another esti- 
mate of the condition of the population may be derived from 
the universality of education. We may refer, asa fair speci- 


men of the whole, to the Education Report of the Canton of 
Thurgovia for 1834. This document shows that one-fifth of 


the whole population of that canton is enrolled in the elemen- 
tary schools. A note by Dr Bowring exhibits a lamentable 
contrast in the condition of Ireland, where, in 1821, the num- 
ber of children in the schools was only one in seventeen of the 
entire population. 

These are the natural fruits of a system of commercial free- 
dom. Amongst the numerous evils that attend an opposite, or 
restrictive system, we must never forget the demoralizing effect 
of smuggling (demoralizing because practised in defiance of 
the laws, and thus believed to be in itself, and apart from con- 
sequences, a serious crime) which is the necessary result 
of that opposite system. Nothing can be a stronger proof 
that it is quite impossible to destroy the contraband trade 
so lone as there is a Preventive service to act as a Creative, 
than the following statistical account of smuggling on the 
French frontier, for which we refer to Dr Bowring’s report as 
our authority. 

The regular charge for smuggling through the three lines of 
French Custom-houses, is from 25 to 30 per cent. The risk is 
not very great, and violence is not common of late years, as 
the art is rather to evade than to overpower the custom-house 
officers. It is no longer safe to bribe them, in consequence of 
strict regulations recently adopted ; but smuggling does not 
decrease in the least degree. In one district, Dr Bowring was 
informed there was not a single inhabitant who was not either 
a smuggler or a Custom-house officer! The choice was, no 
doubt, a matter of accident. ‘The active smugglers receive six 
francs a night, and their food. They are under the manage- 
ment of the entrepreneur, as he is called, who is responsible for 
the value of the property his subordinates are conveying to its 
destination. If the property be seized, the men get no pay, 


and have to suffer the personal punishment allotted by the law 
as their share of the bad luck. ‘They carry on their profession 
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in bands of ten, or twenty, or more, and are always preceded 
by an eclatreur, who warns them of danger by whistling, or 
some other sign. Theyare very popular among the peasantry, 
who honour them for their courage and daring, and for the ser- 
vice they render to the community. It seems that juries are 
seldom ready to convict them, and that they constantly escape 
under favour of legal flaws and technicalities. Public opinion 
is with them, and witnesses are unwilling to appear against 
them. The number of captures, however, is very inconsider- 
able. The Custom-house officers are posted in bodies of from 
six to twenty in the narrow passes of the mountains, or the 
outskirts of the forests, but they do not venture into the thickest 
parts of them; and as the smugglers choose the darkest nights 
and know the most hidden paths, they can generally elude 
observation. They seem to lead a life of pleasant activity. 
The whole of that expensive and elaborate machinery con- 
nected with Custom-house ‘ protection,” &c., is avoided by an 
unrestricted system of trade. Any argument in favour of com- 
mercial freedom must be incomplete, which does not include 
this important consideration. The Swiss appear to be per- 
fectly aware of it, and no wonder they should dread it. They 
have no doubt heard, with more wonder than admiration, of our 
extensive architecture, our huge civic edifices and countless 
structures along the coast, and floating on the sea; of our great 
commissioners and collectors, with their deputies: our clerks, 
writers, weighers, porters, not to mention the officers and men 
of the Blockade service, with their current expenses at home 
and abroad ; and all this to establish one vast PREVENTIVE to 
the fair and free exchange of the wealth of nations; thus most 
successfully blockading the very substance of industry, and 
sickening its energy of spirit. We have thus an annual 
expense, without including wad and ship-building and repair- 
ing, of nearly a million and a half, Ireland included, in order 
to collect an annual imposition of 18,000,000/., which consti- 
tute, if we apply the same principle to our own country as 
that now working so advantageously in Switzerland,—a cheque 
drawn upon the real wealth and prosperity of England and Ire- 
land, to the amount of nineteen millions and a half, exclusive of 
building, repairing, and sundries. ‘This is directly only ; the 
amount indirectly is beyond calulation. It may be said that 
the principle adopted in Switzerland cannot be applied to Eng- 
land with its National Debt and Expensive Government? ‘To 
enter into this complicated question would occupy too much 
Space at present. Meantime, all we contend for is the admis- 
sion of the general principle, leaving its practical development 
for a future consideration. Z.Q. 
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A DAY IN THE WOODS, 


A Connected Series of Tales and Poems. 


By Thomas Miller, Basket-maker. 1 vo/. Smith and Elder. 1836. 


Amon the various indications of the spirit of the age and the 
march of general improvement, the publication of such a volume 
as this ought not to be accounted the least. Already have we been 
presented with philosophical disquisitions, with various statis- 
tics of industry, both in relation to our own country and to foreign 
parts; and with poetry full of truthful description and of 
strong and elevated rel lg and all this from self-taught men 
born and bred in the humblest stations of life, and pursuing 
the humblest occupations for the maintenance of themselves 
and families. ‘Thomas Miller, Basket-maker—a title of more 
consequence to society than many we could name, from the 
Esquire or the Groom of the Stole, upwards—has recently pro- 
duced a book which entitles him to an honourable place amon 
the meritorious ‘‘ order” of the large and rising class to whic 
we have alluded. 7 

There is dignity as well as simplicity in his own way of 
putting his case, not unmixed also with one or two quiet and 
pleasing touches of humour. We quote from the preface ;-—- 


** The author, be it remembered, has 
* Left no calling for this idle trade,’ 


at which he can feel any regret, for that trade left him (although no 
bungler at his craft,) in circumstances so low that it can never find him 
again in worse condition, The Basket-maker in the old: fable, when 
landed upon an unknown island, met with savages who ereeted hum a hut 
for shelter, and supplied him with food for his labour; but the author 
found it difficult to procure either among the chiefs of his native land, 
although he had the curse of song to add to his labours, a misery, not 
mentioned among the miseries of his predecessors. | 

“ That the world is overstocked with authors is not to be dis 
but it is equally true that it is too full of basket-makers! Whic 
shall the author pursue ? 

‘ Oh! how happy could he be with either,’ 


if he were but fully employed. Let those who object to literature point 
out some other path that leads not to the jaws of want and wretchedness, 
and he will follow it. Poverty and the world’s contumely have been the 
lot of many, compared with whom the author is as a rough pebble to the 
polished gem: what then can he hope for, when the hand-writing that 
records the doom of so many favourites of Fame, is deeply engraven upon 
the walls of her temple ?”—Preface, p. 10. 

If anything could excite the world to sympathise with the 
distresses of genius and talent in all their gradations, appeals of 
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this kind would surely be effective. And the world does sym- 
pathise with such sufferings, but never to any practical pur- 
pose; partly because there is no unity of design among those 
who are keenly alive to the fact, but also because there is an 
innate general feeling that genius is of so ethereal an essence 
that it is not amenable to corporeal conditions. This may be 
some palliation of the world’s inhumanity to all its greatest 
benefactors hitherto; it ought, however, to be brought home 
to the public mind that the man may starve though his soul 
be filled with lasting riches. We know that merit almost 
always finds its level eventually ; but how can he who has 
nothing, afford to wait, even were he sure of everything? We 
have striven in a work published some few years since, to give 
a full ‘* exposition” of the causes of these lamentable circum- 
stances of delay, and to propose to the dreamy world sucha 
unity of purpose as would prove a sufficient remedy; but as 
yet the “ great baby ” has not been awakened. 

‘A Day in the Woods’ is capable of communicating widely 
varying suggestions. We have known those whom it inspired 
with nothing but thoughts of a pic-nic, or a tea party in the 
shade ; others who, recollecting the rabbits and the squirrels 
that harbour there, sallied forth with dog and gun, on mur- 
derous thoughts intent; and we once met with an instance 
where the destructive propensity extended itself to recollections 
of fierce war in good earnest, and a precious half-hour of life 
was wasted in listening to an explanation of the plan on which 
one tree after another might be made a point of attack and 
defence. Our author’s associations with the woods are none of 
these, but of the true poetic and religious cast. Power and 
grandeur are enthroned in the deep gloom of far-stretching 
forests, but images of peace and beauty should pervade the 
woods. Something, too, of melancholy will mingle with the 
calm; and above all, the silence will make itself felt. This 
impression is evidently deeply experienced by our author :— 


* Silence,” he says, “is ever seated on her invisible throne in the 
deep bosom of the mute woods, and the far extending ‘ hist’ of the low 
voiced leaves tells by their smothered rustling, where stillness reigns ; 
every breath that creeps, shadow-like, along the overhanging foliage, 
sinks through the green gloom, and makes the quietness more profound. 
There is no tranquillity like that which settles upon the solitary forest ; 
the tops of loncly hills are peaceful when they lie far away from town or 
hamlet, but in the curtained depths of dim glens where no sky is visible, 
and no outstretched landscape catches the wandering eye, there alone 
dwells the pure serenity of repose.”"—>p. I. 


Equally well does he convey an idea of freshness, without which 
all description of the woods must be timber-fingered. There 
is always joined to that green, soft light which comes strug- 
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gling through the quivering leaves, a peculiar but scarcely per 
ceptible scent of an aromatic and refreshing kind, which seems 
to give elasticity to the limbs and freedom to the lungs; this 
impression he embodies very perfectly. Nor has he failed to 
appreciate the fitness of music to respond to the silence, as his 
quotation of Spenser’s exquisite lines will shew :— 


“ The joyous birds shrouded in cheerful shade, 

Their notes unto the voice attempered sweet ; 
Th’ angelical soft trembling voices made 

To th’ instruments divine respondence mect ; 
The silver sounding instruments did meet 
With the bass murmur of the water's fall ; 
The water's fall with difference discrect, 
Now soft, now loud, unto the wind did call ; 


The gentle-warbling wind low answered to all.” 
The Faerie Queen. 


It will seem strange enough that we should select from a 
volume about the woods, a tale about a _jire, but it is so well 
worked up that our readers will forget the anomaly as they 
proceed :— 

“ Few, I deem, can altogether forget the secret pleasure which they 
have felt in childhood, when gazing fancifully in the fire, where they 
have so often seen wild countries, and strange animals, horrid mines and 
ing. caverns, precipitous steeps and pointed crags,—all that has ever 

een portrayed in romance, or produced by the wonderful vagaries of 
sleep, has there been visible; and last night, as I sat in the dim fire- 
light, watching its half-pleasing, half-terrible darkened gleams faintly 
reddening the pale walls, the same objects that had so often struck me 
when a child, again appeared. The fire had burnt hollow, and a part 
glowed with that cheerful ruddy red which follows the exhausted blaze ; 
while on one side, and in various points, rested masses of white ash, or 
slate faintly whitening and giving up its colour, with flakes of many 
hues, some waving upon the bars, and others quivering in the glow. 
‘Above was a black canopy of coal that kept alternately smoking and 
bubbling, according to the motion of its gas. I had never seen a finer 
fire to build upon, nor such a country as it represented: such vast black 
woods, cternally dark with the unbroken gloom of their own foliage, 
inaccessible peaks and narrow passes,—ruined castles standing upon 
frightful heights; and drooping banners which time had nearly worn 
away. Q! it looked as silent and desolate ! like a world beneath a world; 
while midway was a hideous black sky, through which a red, fearful, 
comet-like sun had rushed, and shone fiercely down upon the horrible 
ruins. A fair arm lifted up the poker—‘ Not for the world,” said I, 
“ my dear—touch it not !”"—and I caught her hand while she gazed in 
silent wonder; “ I would not have that fire disturbed for half the world.” 
That poker seemed like a lever large enough to shift a creation like mine. 
To see it thrust in through mountain and valley! ‘ No! my dear,” said 
I, “ a pin would throw down that.old grey fortress, which stands upon 
the shelving rock, and a breath would blow away that mouldering ban- 
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ner, which hath already rates bit by bit, into the deep chasm below, 
That bottom so far down is whitened over with age. It must have been 
a quarry! O what monstrous blocks have been hewn from its sides ! 
Even that one partly rent appears large enough to form an Egyptian 
pyramid ; and they who laboured to form those enormous masses could 
never ascend from its depths, but have there died, and those are their 
bones which lie blanched in the untrodden deep. Thousands of years 
have rolled away since anything of life moved in that dead valley !—even 
the walls that are now lessening and decaying, or sinking frightfully 
lower, seem as if they were dying. How horrible looks that pass! The 
light that gleams through those fiery crags shines awfully along the 
dusky heights! There are tents upon the mountain, but they look old 
and quaintly made ; while on the peak above stands a hoary castle; but 
from the rents through its crumbling walls, we know that the besieged 
and the besiegers have ages since become a portion of the earth. Lower 
descends that darkening mountain, and the whole country is thrown into 
shadow ; it looks as if night in solid blackness was falling upon the world. 
The flames ascend anew, the sky has broken from its fastenings, and all 
is gone.”"—p. 47. 

The book is not all description. A story which contains 
many touches of fine and delicate feeling, runs throughout it. 
It must be read, not in extract, but continuously, to receive 
its due measure of appreciation. From the elegant manner in 
which the publishers uve produced it, and far more from its 
varied and pleasing contents, we should recommend it as a 
Christmas present to young people, whose hearts no less than 
minds would be improved and enlightened by the perusal. 





THE BOOK OF THE NEW MORAL WORLD. 


Tuis is the first of a series in which Mr Owen means to develope 
all his theories, The present volume contains an explanation 
of the constitution of Human Nature. It is written with an 
excellent precision of arrangement and clearness of style, and a 
simplicity and earnestness of faith truly winning. 

he following is the scope of the work, as stated in the 
Introduction :—‘ The first part contains an explanation of thecon- 
stitution of Human Nature and the Moral Science of Man, in 
order that a solid foundation may be laid at the commencement. 
In the succeeding part of this book the conditions requisite to 1- 
sure the happiness of man will be stated, with the reason for each 
condition. eat considered what individual man is by nature, 
and what is necessary to the happiness of a being so constituted, 
an explanation will be given of the arrangements which are 
necessary for his social condition, which will lead to the consider= 
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ation of the best mode to Produce and Distribute Wealth,—~to 
form the character, and to govern men in the aggregate, so as to 
insure their happiness. ‘The Religion and Morals of the New 
World will there be explained, and their superiority shown over 
the mysteries and inconsistencies of the religions and morals 
of the Old World. ‘The principles on which to found a rational 
government for mankind will next follow, with its laws, the 
reasons for each law, and the consequences of such a government 
to the population of the world. ‘To these will succeed an expla- 
nation of the practical arrangements by which all the conditions 
requisite to (4 5g may be obtained for, and permanently 
ensured to, the human race; together with the mode of effectin 
the change from the Old to the New World’ We may we 
pause here to ejaculate ‘ would it were come !’ 

Considering the many startling features in Mr Owen's view 
of Society, and the corresponding prejudices and apprehensions 
this soi-disant ‘old friend’ with so very new a face excites in 
the general world, especially when Mr Owen does not hesitate 
to argue that the said ‘old friend’ has actually been nothing 
better than the ‘ Old Enemy’ of the human race; it can be no 
matter of wonder that this book should have received little 
notice from the press; and that little, a shout of derision ora 
flourish of bludgeons. To all this the indefatigable philan- 
thropist, no doubt, exclaims with Lear,—‘ Pour on! I will 
endure. It is highly gratifying to perceive the evident 
advance of liberality of mind and feeling in the community, in 
the fact of certain exceptions even in the newspaper press,—a 
newspaper being more than all other organs expressly ad- 
dressed to the mixed mass of mankind. We will extract a few 
remarks from a criticism that appeared in the New Weekly 
Messenger, in illustration of one of these exceptions :— 


“ To call Robert Owen ‘a visionary,’ ‘an enthusiast,’ is only to take 
a part in the stupid chorus of the think-nothing and do-nothing grubs of 
the Metropolitan and Provincial Press ; and therefore, so we will not 
call him, although we may not have the honour of being ‘ Owenites,’ 
We, in common with all unprejudiced men, most sincerely respect the 
benevolent liberality and arduous perseverance, the capacity, the intre- 
pidity, with which Mr Owen has, through evil report and good, pur- 
sued ‘the even tenor of his way’ in the devoting of his life and large 
fortune towards forwarding the progression of what he, at least, believes 
to be the possible Perfeetability of the Terrestrial Condition of the 
Human Race. As man, he has diligently laboured for us as men ; and 


whether we, in our individual judgments, consider him to be or right or 
wrong, in thought or in action, as men we ought honourably to pay 
tribute to the wisdom and nobleness of his intentions, whatever we may 
do to what we may consider to be their conventional tendency.” 


As Mr Owen must be very anxious to have his System 
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brought into public examination, he must be delighted at these 
liberal manifestations, of however small a portion, of the news- 
paper press. ‘The same paper thus concludes :— 


“ And all this is to be ‘ brought about’ in a few years! Well; it is, 
perhaps, a law in nature that a great Propounder should be sanguine as 
to the practicability of the speedy realization of his Proposals. He 
could not ‘ persever ’ else. 

“ We have carefully and studiously perused and meditated upon Mr 
Owen's book; and many are the passages which we had marked for 
extract and argument: our space, however, fails us; and we must refer 
our readers to the work itself for the only satisfactory notion that can be 
obtainable of the much-talked-of system of Mr Owen. That work, even 
our rich and idle readers may both fearlessly undertake the task of 
perusing ; for Mr Owen, in his dedication aforesaid, declares that, under 
his system, ‘neither will it be necessary to disturb private property, as 
now existing ; or to require any labour from those who have not been 
trained to employment. Not the least of the recommendations, as 
those readers will but too readily confess, of a system which, according 
at all events to its author, ‘ will be found, on full examination by com- 
petent minds, to be the least visionary and the most easy of practice of 
all the systems which have been proposed, in ancient or modern times, to 
improve the character and to ensure the happiness of the human 


99 


race. 


We cannot allow Mr Owen credit for all the originality to 
which he lays claim; for, although legislatures and the common 
mind do not found their laws and opinions upon his theory of 
human nature, yet in all ages there have been philosophers who 
have maintained portions of it. We take, as an example of 
undue arrogation of originality, the following passage :—‘* It is 
for acts of the will that men are punished or rewarded by men, 
because they have hitherto imagined that the will was formed by 
the voluntary impulse of the individual ; and they never suspected 
that it was as much created for, and independent of him as any 
part of his physical frame or mental faculties.”—p. 10. | Writers 
without number, long before Mr Owen, have distinctly acknow: 
ledged that organization and circumstances formed the character. 
But he who popularizes any truth accomplishes a useful work as 
well as he i discovers it; and Mr Owen’s exertions have shed 
the light of intelligence and happiness upon hundreds and 
thousands, to a degree which he will probably never be able to 
trace. He has done more to instruct the working classes, and 
done it well, by making them think on important subjects for the 
first time——than any other individual. 

In his opening address to the King of Great Britain, there 1s 


an air of calm grandeur and philanthropy that sinks into the 
heart :— 


“ Sire,—Circumstances not under your control have placed you at the 
head of the most powerful association of men for good or for evil, that 
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has hitherto existed in any part of the globe; and other circumstances 
are about to arise, also beyond your control, which will render it neces- 
sary for you, Sire, and those whom you may call to your councils, to 
decide whether this power shall be now directed to produce the good or 
the evil.” 

Mr Owen indulges in confident anticipations of the immediate 
fulfilment of all his wished-for changes. In the same address to the 
King, with which the book opens, he says, ‘* Under your reign, 
Sire, the change from this system, with all its evil consequences, 
to another founded on self-evident truths, ensuring happiness to 
all, will, in all probability, be achieved; and your name; and the 
names of those who now govern the nations of the world, will be 
recorded as actors, in a period the most important that has ever 
occurred in the history of mankind. ‘The world in its present 
mental darkness will rashly pronounce this change te be imprac- 
ticable, or if practicable, that it will be the work of ages. Herein 
all men err. ‘The great circumstances of nature and the existing 
state of human affairs are full ripe for the change; no one 
material is deficient, and man cannot longer govern man without 
forming a union of governments and nations to effect this change.’’ 
We eagerly enquire how is this noble work to be accomplished, 
and are informed, as we proceed with the same letter—“ A union 
of governments and nations is now required, to re-constitute 
society upon a new and solid basis, and to secure to the human 
race peace and happiness.” <A very likely thing to happen, 
truly! We shall as soon expect to see— | 

“ The lion sporting in the sun 
Beside the dreadless kid.” 

It is chiefly this mistake which brings the opinions of Mr Owen 
into disrepute among the wise, while with the generality his 
success in conversion is so small, that we wonder he does not 
see that the mind and feelings cannot instantly be convinced of 
the errors of a gross selfishness, and adopt an enlightened bene- 
volence. When once the human being has been so far per- 
verted as to be what we call a selfish character (and alas, who 
has not in some degree suffered this distortion!) it is by degrees 
only that he is reclaimed—a fact of which every one will be con- 
vinced who studies the movements and ameliorations of his own 
disposition. When Portia tells Shylock that— 

“ Mercy is twice blessed ; 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes.” 


He replies— 
“ By my soul I swear 
There is no power in the tongue of man 
To alter me--I stay here on my bond.” 
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Portia knew well that her appeal was vain, and probably no 
time nor disci ipline of lite could elevate the stern old Shylock 
from the moral point at which he stood, to comprehend her mean- 
ing even in the least degree. 

The education of the human race is slow, and probab ly it is 
best that it should be so. Man eannot bear sudden transitions 
either bodiiy or mental, aud to try and push him on further than 
he has stre neth to go, Is to re tard his progress, and cause fresh 
errors. Mr Owe n’s confidence, however, in the possibility of the 
immediate accomplishment. of his views, if it have the ill effect 
of procuring a hasty derision of his system, has the good effect 
of producing: in himself an unwearied zeal in the promulgation 
of all his benevolent principles. 

Besides those points which we have noticed, we demur to a 
passage which occurs at p. 94:— 


‘The religions founded under the names of Jewish, Budh, Jehovah, 
God or Christ, or Mahomet, or any other, are all composed of human 
laws, in Opposition to nature's eternal laws: and when these laws are 
analysed, they amount only to three absurdities,—three wross impositions 
upon the ignorance or imexpericnce of mankind: three errors now 
easily to be detected by the simple experiment of each individual him- 
self. ‘Lhe fundamental doctrines or laws of all these re ‘ligions are—tirst, 
Believe im my doctrines, as expounded by my priests, from my sacred 
books; second, Feel as these doctrines, thus expounded, direct you to 
feel ; and third, Support my ministers for thus instructing: you. “If you 


thus faithfully pettorm these three things in my name,’ —say the priests 
of all these religions— vou will have the vreatest merit i this world, 


and an everlasting vewlnd in the next. All religions, and all codes ot 
law are built on the preceding dogmas, and all presuppose the original 
power in man to believe and feel as he likes. Now the facts and laws ot 
nature, which constitute the moral science of man, demonstrate that all 
belief or mental convictions, and all physical feclings are instinets of 
human nature, and form the will; it follows that the three fundamental 
dogmas of all religions have emanated from ignorance of the organiza- 
tion of man, and of the general laws of nature ; hence the confusion in 
all human affairs, the inutility of all human laws, and the irrational and 
miserable condition of all human affairs.” 


Christ nowhere gives the last of the three above mpeaenens, 
nor are the two others coupled with the mention of priests.* 

With the exception of what we have named, we consider 
Mr Owen's book most valuable. It isa clear and true account of 
some of the fundamental laws of human nature, and contains 
slight sketches of the effects of man’s ignorance of them, or dis- 


* Christ not only never patronizes priests at all, but it is the only instance in 
which he manifests a degree of intolerance. Ep, 
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obedience to them. At all events. we recommend the present 
volume to the ene al of those who feel interested in the science of 
moral philosophy—and who is not? or at least who is there that 
should not be?) Nor must any of our remarks be interpreted 
into a want of love and reverence for one who has indefi itigably 
and joyfully devoted alarge fortune and the labours of a long life 


towards the improvement “and hi appiness of his fellow creatures. 
C. 





AMUSEMENT. 


Tur time has been, and that at no very distant ae when 
the sole public recreation of the people of England, to say 
nothing of other countries, was an Execution! Even now, and 
grievous ‘tis to say it, even now that dreadful spectacle is held 
too much in the light of an entertainment by those to whom it 
is meant to be an awful warnine—a circumstance enough in 
itself to convince legislators that nothing which indurates the 
heart can, by any possibility, effectually. admonish the mind. 
When the currents of eood feeling run scant the harvest of fine 
intellect must fail. 1 am told that on the morning of an execu- 
tion, numbers, even of women, may be seen hastening eagerly 
to the fatal place of exhibition. “ JTlear this, ye Gods! and 
wonder how ve made them ! 

"Tis impossible to those who feel warmly to repress emotions 
of indignation and disgust when they behold human bemes 
insulting and deer: ading human nature; yet these feelings are 
soon overtake n by re Alec tions which, enfore ing the plea that 
man is so much the creature of cire lina inces, present excuses 
for the depravity and absurdity that so often degrade him. 
With a thankful and rejoicing heart T feel, that if « capital 
punishment ss not abolished, it is, at least, becoming more and 
more infrequent, and that with the amelion ation of laws and 
customs, the people, on whom they operate so powerfully, wall 
depart farther and farther from brat: ality and barbarism, 

One very great engine for nation: il improvement is to be 
sought ina matter which has never yet been held in suflicient 
importance— a matter in which the English Government has 
never interfered, unless it has been to strew the way with 
stumbling blocks—a matter which political economists, moral 
philosophers, and even practical philanthropists, have held in 
too little rezard—the matter | mean is amusement—the salutary 
relaxation of the spirits—-that safety valve for the passions of 
the roung, that restorative to the sinking ene rgle s of the aged, 
in short, ‘that absolute necessity to the healthy hi appiness of all, 
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The manner in which magistrates treat applications for 
music licences, or permission for setting in Operation any 
scheme of popular amusemcnt—the regulations observed at the 
British Museum respecting the print room, &c.—the admoni- 
tory notices which it is thought necessary to atlix to all places 
of exhibition to which the large, and as it would appear unruly, 
family of John Bull is admitted, is a libel on the nation, pro- 
claiming the people of England as prone to gross excesses, and 
wanting in that delicate principle which forbids an individual to 
deface or appropriate a public property, or any part of it. The 
people best hnow if this be true; if true, how much longer do 
they mean to remain under the stigma; if vot true, will they 
not seek some means to show the falseness of these accusations ? 

In some town of Germany, the name of which I cannot at 
this moment call to mind, there is, on a central spot, a beauti- 
ful garden free to the people—it has no preservative of brick 
walls fringed with broken glass, no grim porter looking poverty 
out of countenance, and petrifving infancy with fear—it has no 
safeguard but a notice to the effect that ‘ the garden was created 
for the advantage of the public, and to the protection of the public 
itiscommitted.’ ‘To this garden the people have free and indis- 
criminate access, yet never is even a flower plucked or any selfish 
advantage taken. I can imagine few things more honourable 
to a community than such conduct, and certainly none more 

olitic—the reverse behaviour is on a par with the wisdom 
which killed the goose for the sake of her golden eggs. The 
policy to be admired in this instance of German eood feeling, 
good sense, and good taste, applies not less to its originators 
than to its enjoyers. Too little appeal is in general made to 
the higher principles of human nature, too little confidence in 
their existence reposed or exhibited. We prefer locking our 
doors to unlocking the feelings which would guard our pro- 
perty so much more truly; thus the purer motives, uncalled, 
unexercised, lie cold and imert, like ore in an unopened 
mine, and meaner motives, stimulated by the precautions 
adopted, rise more or less into activity. Tear often provokes 
the danger that it dreads, and the insults upon mnocence 
which suspicion inflicts, the natural impulse of retaliation will 
often revenge—revenge by the fatal expedient of becoming 
guilty. A-child (of sufficient strength) to whom we evince @ 
confidence that he cax walk, will set off boldly for a march as 
lone as the hearth-rue, whereas one who is continually warned 
not to fall is very tenacious of any attempt to put his “ best 
leg foremost.” Tell the human creature what are its capa- 
bilities, exercise those capabilities, trust to them, and show 
that you trust them, do this at the outset, and the work ol 
security is effected at once and for ever. The best locks may 
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break,—the strongest bars rust or fail to resist the strong arm 
of aggression ; but an awakened heart will beat on with un- 
abated purpose whilst it has life, and ask no cost but the con- 
tinuance of that confidence which first set its superior impulses 
In acwvion. 

There are three large divisions of the national family to whom 
the well-informed, the reflective, the people of leisure and 
benevolence, are especially called upon to attend; these are 
the humblest classes, servants and children; in one respect 
they are alike, they require a generous, kindly, unremittine: 
supervisorship. Many persons (especially such as Dean Swilt 
admonished not to expect perfection for len pounds a year) 
think it enouch if the poor and servants are given employment, 
Toil—toil—toil,—never let them have a moment’s rest. or 
relaxation, and then they cannot get into mischief. How 
would these Pharaohs like to receive the measure that thus 
they mete? With respect to children, scarcely anything more 
is thought of for them but giving them the means of amuse- 
ment, which people imagine done when they give the little 
creatures heaps of unmeaning toys. 

Now I hope the rocking-horses at the corner of St Paul’s 
churchyard will not snort indignantly at me, nor the round- 


eyed dolls look scorn upon me! [T have no unkind contempt 


for even them, nor would | utterly exclude them from that 
little-heeded, but really important place, the play-room. But 
I must bee the little boys and girls to stand aside for a minute ; 
and servants too—not, let them be assured, from any want of 
respect to cither; for inthe first | ever behold the world’s future 
improvers and enjoyers ; in the latter, a class, w hich, ministerine 
so materially as they do to every domestic and social comfort, 
might, and ought to, gain the gratitude of those they serve— 
the moral reward which would endear and diguify the pecu- 
niary recompense they receive. ‘This remark applies especially 
to female servants, always worse paid, and, in general, more 
deserving than male servants. But just now L want to talk of 
the people ; the much-tried, little-taught, unencouraged mul- 
titude, born amid the mire of the social state and then 
reproached for being muddy. With all their wants, with all 
their woes, I cherish hopes regarding them bright and beauti- 
ful as the rainbow, that offspring of nature’s smiles and tears, 
and feel an interest in their progress, vital as the desire of hap- 
piness, which can only become sufliciently enlarged and unal- 
loyed by admitting all to its enjoyment, | he best benefactors 
of the people are those who are labouring in the cause of Uni- 
versal Education ; the promoters ot infant schools, the workers 
in infant schools (and there ought to be schools for the infant 
minds of neglected adults) are opening the windows of Hea- 
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ven, and letting its light down on the little ones and the lorn 
ones of the earth. ‘They who embark their time, their talent, 
their moral and pecuniary power, in such objects, are indeed 
blessed among men. 

But amusement must be added as a relief and incentive to 
instruction. Light and heat are not more necessary to the life 
of flowers than amusement to the Improvement of the people, 
But how are the human plants treated? A’ few are fostered 
in the sickly conservatory, where they languish from the excess 
of the odour which surrounds them; while others, cast away 
upon some bleak unvisited waste, or buried amid refuse, “blush 
unseen” or die unlamented, joyless and useless—the purpose 
of their production perverted and unfulfilled ! 

Amusement, under proper regulation, is to the toiling crea- 
ture a boon, such as the gay and idle trifler, who has no busi- 
ness but pleasure, can little imagine. In expectation it 1s like 
licht at the bottom of a dark vista, cheering on the traveller 


to its termimation, and dininishing the apparent distance of 


the way; in possession it has all the freshness of novelty, all 
the relief of rest, as well as the animation of enjoyment ; it con- 
trasts the monotony of daily toil, it is attended with change of 
scene—of apparel; it is pregnant with new impressions, and 
unaccustomed feelings, and relaxes every fibre which is habi- 
tually strung so tensely. And when this amusement is past, 
its joys are not gone; real in proportion to their rarity, they 
live on in review —its departure is like the sunset of a fine day 
tinting the twilight heavens with beauty—lke the fragrance 
of a faded flower, grateful, though bloom and brightness be 
no more. Amusement, cheerful, innocent, endearingly-com- 
panioned amusement, casts its recollections, or soft shadows 


of such recollections, among the rough and common objects ot 


renewed labour, and the poor man works more cheerly as he 
hums the fragment of some sone which he has recently heard, 
and half remembers. 

[t isa revolting reflection that governments rarely do any- 
thing regarding the people, but for the purpose of making 
some advantage of them—not for them. To talk, as is often 
done, of the “paternal” government of kings, is enough to 
make the very paving-stones rise with shouts of laughter. 
After the mercenary pattern commonly presented by the heads 
of the nation, every thing, however nobly designed, degenerates 
in its hands, into a job, serving the pecuniary interests of a 
few, instead of rising into an institute for the general advan- 
tage. What an engine for national improvement might a 
really paternal government (would that political phaenix spread 
its wings over any people) make of the theatres—what moral 
Gold of the choicest currency might be dispensed from those 
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mints of amusement! But not merely is government back- 
ward in doing service to the people, but many among the latter 
are averse to government attempting anything which might be 
serviceable. With the vast power, ever vested in ample funds, for 
national education—national amusements might, ike branches 
of a splendid river, be made to flow on, spreading fertility and 
beauty throughout the land. “ No,’ cry objectors, ‘ to oblige 
us to send our children to school, to point the path of pleasure 
which we ought to pursue, were permitting government to 
infringe the liberty of the subject :’’—That is, only the liberty 
of those who love the loathsomeness of licentiousness, and the 
idleness of ignorance. 

But if it be a “ constitutional ”’ principle that, whoever 
finds books, government must furnish only birch,—that liberty 
is infringed, not by ‘Taxing the people, but by Teaching 
them,—that jails, gibbets, and treadmills (by which guiltless 
ignorance is crucified, or the moral energy essential to refor- 
mation destroyed) are no treasons against freedom, but that 
schools, theatres, museums, and gardens (to which the unin- 
formed and misinformed meht be in some measure coerced till 
they sought them by the light of their own awakened reason 
and regenerated feelings), are such,—if these be the notions by 
which government is exonerated from all rational charge of the 

ublic mind and morals, ’tis well that the wise and worthy 
among the wealthy, whether in gold or goodness, take up the 
cause of national improvement themselves. It 1s delightful 
to see what /as been done, what és being done, for the people’s 
instruction ; but it may not be amiss to recollect the truth con- 
tained in the old adage—that, ‘all work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy,” and it may very safely be averred that a dull 
boy is not the best boy that may be. It will be said that there 
is amusement in instruction, and I will reply there is instruc- 
tion in amusement: they are the moral sweets and savouries of 
the social feast, and are best when duly mixed. 

Is there not, then, a new and pleasant path open for those 
who, like the philanthropist Owen tn his ‘* Social Meetings,” 
are seeking to serve their fellow-creatures, in providing amuse- 
ments for the people, and improving such as they at present 
pursue—in inducing them to adopt arrangements which will 
familiarize them to the interchange of courtesies—which will 
yield them opportunities of acquiring the urbanity and unaf- 
fected refinement which is the soil most friendly to the recep- 
tion and conservation of all the social and domestic virtues 


and affections. Is it not a duty, too, incumbent upon the 


sower of the good seed, to show those who, by an unfortunate 
perversity, obstruct improvement, by being satisfied with things 


as they are; is it not incumbent upon the anata oe to show 
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these “ blind guides” that, even upon the policy most consis- 
tent with their own selfish interest, they should promote the 
people’s health and happiness; that the periodical, happy, 
innocent holiday to their human beasts of burthen, will restore 
the relaxing nerve of energy, and give a fresh impetus to toil, 
Among those who must be taught by means of their own 
narrowness, since they are incapable of a wider reach, are 
“the righteous over much,” who would allow the hands of 
labour no pause but in prayer. Oh, it is not genuflexions, 
nor lifted hands and eyes, which either inspire or express 
piety! There is more holiness, as well as happiness, in the 
glad glowing feelings of a gay holiday in which friends and 
relatives meet beneath the blue canopy of a summer’s sky, or 
assemble in secure shelter from the winter’s storm, than in all 
the cold ceremonies that prescribed worship ever witnessed. 
Let those who are surrounded by dependents reflect (and in 
fancy change places with any one of those dependents) how 
like a waste of sea or sand appears the period of servitude or 
apprenticeship, if it be not specked with days of relaxation as 
well as rest and devotion—days which may be looked forward 
to—days which may be looked back upon, with the expecta- 
tion or remembrance of the smile of mother, father, friend, or 
lover. An authority which they will be little disposed to 
controvert saith—‘‘ a merry heart maketh a cheerful counte- 
nance,’ and they may be certain that such a countenance is 
never associated with a spirit gloomed by habitual crime, coarse- 
ness, or unkindness. Keep the spirits in that genial tone 
Which their due relaxation promotes, and the heart they 
animate will have a ready aflinity for all that is good, and 
a proportionate repulsion for all that is evil. The wanderers in 
the dark days of error may be gay, giddy, and are, on occa- 
sions, riotous in their recklessness; the occasional burst of 
mirth amid the gloom of guilt is like the lightning of an 
intensely dark night, fearfully brilliant, not less by means of 
the electric mischief that it scatters, than the contrast it pre- 
sents; while the resignation and hope, which are inseparable 
from virtue amid even the saddest of her sorrows, are like the 
trembling rays of light and beauty which steal upon the very 
mistiest morning, 

I fancy I hear a little voice from the “ infant schools” 
say, “ When will you come back to us?” To return, there- 
fore, from this digression.—JI believe that there are few 
nations in which dancing is so little cultivated as in England. 
Scotland, Ireland, France, Italy, Germany, all exhibit a 
striking difference to England on this point. Now, if there 
be one ingredient more than another wanting in the English 
constitution generally, it is a little mercury, which is perhaps 
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not so much absent as dormant. A little more dancing and 
a little less drinking would help to disenchain the moral fire 
which would lhghten and brighten the hearts, heels, and coun- 
tenances of our country people. Balls, concerts, assemblies 
for dramatic readings, &c., at which early hours and the best 
regulations might obtain, might form appendages to institu- 
tions for instruction; and the “scene, even such as a school- 
room, or a lecture-room, which knowledge has consecrated, 
might find a further and not less worthy dedication in becoming 
the scene of happy, innocent amusement. Small individual 
subscriptions might form the funds, and those whose means 
and wishes allowed them to contribute somewhat largely, might 
thus furnish themselves with the means of sending a poor boy 
or girl, a diligent servant, or a promising apprentice, to a safe 
place of amusement, which our theatres (with their patents 
Srom government), in their present degraded state, are not, 
Irom the people themselves should be chosen masters and 
mistresses of the ceremonies, and their principle of regulation 
should be to command neatness—discountenance mere finery 
—to proclaim that politeness consists in kindness and 
gentleness, and a care to promote the happiness of others. 
The influence of station and reputation is everywhere 
felt. Let not the philanthropic heart neglect to avail 
itself of such aid; Ict the benevolent woman of fortune and 
talent appear in sucha scene as this, in simple attire, but such 
as will combine elegance with cheapness, and her example will 
not fail of its effect ; while the power vested in the person ap- 
pointed to preside might gently, yet effectually, reprove slat- 
ternly or showy finery by rendering the individual so unwor- 
thily distinguished ineligible to the attentions paid to propriety 
and neatness. 

Though [ am alarmed at the length into which this article 
has run out, I cannot forbear adding yet a few words. 

In an article entitled ‘The Working Classes’ (one of a series 
of papers which have appeared in the Star in the Last, an in- 
telligent and spirited paper of honest politics, published at 
Wisbeach), it is recommended to investigate the state of the 
labouring agriculturists. Ay, indeed! it is a fertile field for 
the labours of reform. It is a class which, in its present state, 
is a disgrace to England—it points upon our political dial to 
the misery and immolation produced by a rich and indolent 
church, and the lack of a system of national education, which, 
by reaching unto every class, should rescue each individual 
from mere animalism, and enable and induce him to assert and 
exercise the nobler and gentler attributes of humanity. Our 
agricultural labourers, like our prize oxen, are fine animals, but 
when we contemplate them as men, what is the picture which 
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they present? How often is their brute strength exerted in a 
manner most degrading to its possessor ;—in ill-using their 
luckless wives, the very beings who are slaves to the only 
comforts they possess! Would that the women of this class 
could speak, but alas, they cannot. What are often their suf- 
ferings from a lover and a husband (alas! too, for the desecra- 
tion of these words) who, entertaining the lordly notion of in- 
comparable superiority, shows that superiority by crushing the 
wretched weed which clings to him, and which, in the climate 
of kinder circumstances, might have proved as fair a flower as 
any of the fostered daughters of indulgence. I should not fear 
to challenge the calendar of crime for years past, and show 
that the average of brute-like and horrid outrages against help- 
lessness and humanity, have been committed by agricultural 
labourers,—men compelled to be what they so often are, by 
the circumstances which doom them to toil from sunrise to 
sundown, yielding them only pause enough from their perpe- 
tual and generally ill-paid labours, to satisfy the common calls 
of animal nature, and Jeaving them utterly without the moral 
and mental ministry which Awnan nature demands.  I[s this an 
existence for a human creature ?* Is this fitting him for the 
duties of earth and the inheritance of heaven? No—the 
merest donkey browsing on the next thistle will bray ‘No!’ 
What of necessity must be the conduct of these neglected, 
mistreated beings ? Philosophy must sympathise with their 
condition, even where the individual’s conduct is odious. 
Turned out, like a horse from a team, on an incidental holiday, 
unqualified to use their unaccustomed leisure they abuse it. If 
they stray into town, they come shouldering through the 
streets, bearing down upon the feebler population of the me- 
tropolis, just as we might imagine of an iceberg among the small 
craft on the St Lawrence. The unfortunate rustic is the ready 
prey of the town sharper, who picks his pocket and laughs in 
his face, leaving him no resource but to return home swearing 
and sulky. Vainly would the faction which is satisfied with 
“things as they are,” just on the same principle that the man 
seated by a fine fire is satisfied with the temperature of a foggy 
frost, vainly would that party attempt to plead that our rural 
and pauper population have the Sabbath service and sermon. 
If any guage could be invented to ascertain the amount of in- 
struction they receive in church, and were the pastors to be 
pe’ in proportion, truly the latter might tremble for their 
tithes. 














* Under such circumstances, how fine must be the elements of natural intelli- 
gence and goodness that can ever induce a high moral integrity ; and yet this ts not 
unfrequently found among the elders of the field.—Ep. 
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I hope I may be pardoned for the unusual length of this 


aper, and be permitted to postpone a more particular atten- 
tion to the little boys and girls till next month. Meantime I 


most sincerely wish them happy holidays, 
M. L. G. 


ON YOUNG MEN AND THEIR VARIETIES. 


FROM A PAPER, FOUND BY ME, TITE TRANSLATOR OF HOFFMANS 
. NUTCRACKER, IN THE BUREAU OF MY DEAR DECEASED 
AUNT DOROTIY. 


Ir has been more particularly the fashion of late years to ridi- 
cule, to blame, to endeavour to persuade the world, that the 
anxiety of mothers to get their daughters settled in life by 
marriage, 1s worthy of the dee pest reprobation ; and these opin- 
ions have not been impressed upon society so much by the 
dicta of men, as, strange to say, by women writers. 

Now this appears to me most unjust and unreasonable. At 
an age, very often long before that age at which even men are 
considered by law responsible and capable of guiding them- 
selves, a young woman is exposed to courtship,— —and, if she 
marries, to all the troubles, dangers, and temptations conse- 
quent to such a change in life. Yet it is made a fault that a 
mother should feel anxious for her child! Years ns the age 
at which many women marry, a young man first enters into the 
practice of a profession, or into commerce, or some line or other 
of life; fathers are then very fussy, they bustle about, they 
give dinners, they boo to ereat men, they talk of the merits of 
their son, and do all in their power to forward his success; yet 
it is made a crime that a mother should feel anxious about the 


success of her daughter, or act civil to a man who seems to be 


partial to her! 

The foregone expressed opinions are not she’ original 
thoughts. I have adopted them from my dear friend, Mrs Tri- 
andgethemoff. Mrs T. is the wife of the son of a naturalised 
Russian, and the mother of three daughters: her husband is a 
merchant, and supposed to be warm. The Miss Triandget- 
hemoffs are well grown, tolerably good-looking girls, full of 
amiability, religion, and the arts and science s; all learned at 
one of the first-rate fashionable boarding-se hools, and yet they 
are single, and, for what I can see, like ly to remain so! Dear 
Mrs Triandgethemoft ascribes this to the influence of the 
aforementioned writers. She has pointed out to me in books, 


with tears in her eyes, various wicked passages, imputing the 
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most horrible mean actions and selfish motives to mothers ; 
and she further informs me, for at present I go very little i into 
society, that the conduct of eligible ee men to mammas 
and chaperons is arrived at a pitch “almost incredible 
atroc ity. 

Now I am daughterless and sonless, and have, consequently, 
little interest in the matter; indeed, as regards selfish motives, 
it might be for my interest and comfort that the Miss Triand- 
cethemofts remained single. They visit me, I may say, daily ; 
the ‘y read me the newspaper; they ride out with me in my car- 
riage; they wash and comb Pompey ; ; they play duets and all 
sorts of things upon my grand piano; they take a hand with 
me at picquet; they go with me to the opera, and certainly are 
very good-natured, amiable girls, particularly Catherine, the 
eldest. For when that vood- for- nothing rake of a nephew of 
mine, wilfully trod upon dear Pompey’s tail, and I threatened 
to alter my will, she did all in’ her power to reconcile me to 
him; and, such is my forgiving temper, a day or two after he 
was idling about my ‘house as usual, playing the flute and sing- 
ing Italian duets with her, as much at his ease as if he had 
never made my sweet Pompey suifer. 

I have determined to amuse my leisure moments by writing 
«a few memoranda respecting courtship, drawn from my lone 
experience of such matters, and these I will leave to those dear 
oirls, the Miss Triandgethemotts, as the legacy of an old and 
attached friend. They have no right to entertain any expecta- 
tions from me, for I have often hinted to them that the whole 
of my property, excepting an annuity for the support of my 
darling Pompey during the term of his natural lite, will go to 
that graceless nephew ‘of mine. 

It may be said, how is it that y ou, acknowledged sonless and 
daughterless, are capable of giving advice on such a matter ! 
To this I reply—I was born the daughter of a poor publican, 
In an out-of-the-way village in Devonshire, and am now, at the 
age of seventy-six, the widow of my fourth husband, witha 
larger yearly income than I can manage to spend. Besides, as 
iny dear third spouse, who was an excellent chess-player, used 
to say, lookers-on sometimes see the game better than the 
players. Mrs Triandgethemoff and her daughters do not, in 
my humble opinion, understand the philosophy of the matter. 

“My dear Girls,—The primary division of young men, is into 
two great classea—the rich and the poor. To suppose that 
any mother would wish a daughter to marry into the second, or 
poor class, is to suppose what I suppose never happens. It 
may be asked, how is it, then, that daughters do marry into 
class No.2? To this question, if propounded, there are four 
answers. Firstly: mothers are very often deceived. Secondly : 
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daughters will very often have their own way. Thirdly: people 
very often get poorer. Fourthly: the world is very ignorant 
concerning poverty. 

Poverty, like happiness, is comparative. The division of 
society into its numerous classes 1s caused by the division of 
property. Some persons may say no, and refer you to the 
table of precedency. It is a fallacy. Property is almost always 
the cause of, and always the true basis of, rank. It is this 
ignorance that the true division of society is determined by 
property, that causes so many mistakes and so much inisery. 

Some men, and women too, are ever anxious to move in a 
division of society, the members of which possess and spend 
more money than they, the said men and women, can or ought 
to spend; others—very few, and they are called names—prefer 
to move in a division of society a degree, and in some cases 
many degrees, under their legitimate qualification of property. 

A scale of the divisions of society would be a most useful 
thing, and at the time of the trial of the murderer Thurtell, it 
was supposed that a data had been obtained from which it 
might be formed. A witness, on being interrogated respecting 
the character of the prisoner Thurtell, answered, that ‘ he had 
always considered him respectable, as he kept a gig.’ Now, 
taking the power of gig-keeping as a fixed point, and marking 
it “RESPECTABLE,” it is very plain that a scale might be 
formed upwards to a coach-and-six, with out-riders; and down- 
wards to a child’s carriage drawn by a billy-goat. I will not 
allow myself to expatiate further upon the beautiful simplicity 
and utility of such a property-meter. 

Now, I should wish to impress these prefatory observations 
concerning property very seriously upon you; for, if under- 
stood, they supply a key to character, the want of which 
causes many people to go through life wondering what their 
fellow-creatures are about! Allow me to give you an illustration 
of my meaning. The only son of a nobleman, likely to inherit 
vast riches, and having open to his ambition the highest offices 
of the state, and the only son of a tradesman in a country 
town, likely to inherit his parent’s savings, and having open to 
his ambition the mayoralty, are persons to be treated by the 
same method. Never forget that poverty is comparative. The 
amount of property which to one man appears penury, obtains 
for another man, in another division of society, the highest 
respect and consideration—perhaps more than the richer man 
can obtain in that class in which he moves. 

If you can comprehend this, and have sufficient tact, that is, 
good sense and good temper in about equal proportions, to act 
upon it, your way is very clear before you, and the result is 
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likely to be happy; but, at the same time, take care to avoid 
the very prevalent error of indiscriminate acquiescence in 
opinion. Always put your “Yes” in the right place. The 
utmost your generality of young men ‘ well off” require, suppos- 
ing them even to be proud, is respect to their station in society. 

One might think that it was easy for young women, tole: rably 
brought. up, to pay this respect to the utmost, and yet avoid an 
uncalled-for acquiescence in all matters. 

But so it is not, and I will give you, as the lawyers say, a 
case in point. I was once acquainted with a family consisting 
of four daughters without a brother. You, my dears , being 
also without a brother, can estimate the ditliculty of retaining 
eligible male acquaintances, even with all proper introductions. 
After being separated from this family some years, on account 
of my residence in the ¢ country, I went one day to dine with 
my old acquaintance, the mother of these girls. Dinner over, 
I and my old friend sat together alone, and, naturally enough, 
got talking about her daughters. She could not help regret- 
ting that not one of them was settled in life (they were then 
all old enough to marry), and, at the same time she praised 
their good conduct. It struck me as odd that she did not make 
the usual boast of mothers, that they had refused offers. Well, 
the tea came in, and so did a young man! [I learned from the 
mother that he was extremely respectable and eligible. Imme- 
diately I observed the manner of those poor dear cirls towards 
him, it was no longer a matter of wonder to me that they were 
single. There was no graceful recognition, nor good-natured 
nod, nor even polite answer to a civil speech—no, they were 
stuck, one with some work, another with a book, and'so on. 
Tea over, during a pause in conversation, the young man 
walked round to one of the girls who was reading —the one 
who I judged, from the direction of his eyes during tea-time, 
had rather made an Impression upon his heart, —and rood: 
naturedly enquired the title of the book. This enquiry caused 
a simultaneous giggle amongst them, and the explanation for 
this giggle was, that he had done the same thing when he 
visited them a few d ays before. The answer of the young lady 
reading, to his observation that he considered such an enquiry 
amongst acquaintances anything but improper, was, that she 

considered it very impertinent. At this speech the father 
hushed—the mother blushed—I laughed in my sleeve, and 
thought of my dear third husband, whom I first taught to play 
chess. No doubt the young man in question had his mind 
settled on the instant ‘respecting this maiden’s amiability of 
temper. Yet those girls were dutiful, well-conducted, rather 
accomplished, and extremely kind to domestics and inferiors. 
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Three of them are now old maids, the fourth, the reading one, 
married a young man rather below her own sti ition in society. 
He kept a taxt-cart. 

Betwixt these two prevalent errors, the balance is certainly, 
in my humbly-e xperienced judgment, in favour of indiscrimi- 
nate acquiescence of opinion, though I never can believe that a 
man would become attached to and marry a woman because 
her mind presented a reflex of his own. A man might become 
attached to a woman and marry her if she had a fine set of 
teeth like his own, ora fine head of hair like his own, or fine 
eyes like his own, or a fine figure like his own, but not because 
she had a mind like his own. All my dear husbands were 
so different to me! Men of large mental power dread the 
contention which would arise from asssociation with a mind of 
equal power. You must conceal your strength. Men of small 
power of mind feel the want of support. Give it them, my 
dears! Men of fair mental power, well off, are very apt to en- 
tertain an inclination to m: wry a person from a division of soci- 
ety below their own. ‘They ‘wish to attach a woman to them 
by the ties of gratitude for benefits and comforts received and 
increased, as well as by the ties of love. We, that 1s, us ex- 
perienced women, know what folly that is. It never answers 
more than one time in a million—for the other 999,999 wives 
think that the husbands have the best of the bargain, or else 
that they (the 999,999 wives) quite merit every increase of for- 
tune, comfort, and respect which they have obtained by mar- 
riage. At the end of a few years, when his wife has annoyed 
him with her vulgarity and quarrelled with his friends, and 
supplied their places at his table with her own relations, the 
fond, generous man begins to suspect that it would have been 
better if he had m: ried his equal in society—one able to sup- 
ply him with a decent grandpapa and grandmamma, uncles 
and aunts, cousins, friends and acquaintance es, for his children. 

My use of the expression ‘* mental power’ ’ leads me to say 
something to you about phrenology. This science 1s very 
useful to young women, but take care that you do not discover 
your knowledge of it. Hush! about the organs: never men- 
tion the word “development.” If a young man wishes to 
make you ac uainted with it, you have only to listen with due 

attention, ind then he will most probably show you his written 


character, drawn up by some phrenological lecturer. This, if 
remembered, or copied, will be, should you come together, a 
great assistance to you. If your development is bad, be ver 

easily convinced by the arguments of your admirer ; but, if 
ou have a well-shaped head, stand out stoutly ag: ainst them, 
and he will entangle his fingers in your hair, feeling your or- 
gans and giving reasons why you ought particularly to be an 
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advocate for phrenology, until he gets inextricably entangled 


himself. 
A few more lines, and I conclude. You must—— 
€ * * ¥ * e 
These few more lines were never added. My dear aunt 
Dorothy was so strangely atlected at the sudden announce- 
ment of my fixed determination to marry Catherine Triand- 


gethemoff, that she took to her bed, and never left it alive. 
W. L. T. 





THE RIGHTS OF DESPOTS. 
By the Author of ‘ Corn Law Rhymes.’ 


Ricuts ?—Men who make their being 
A nuisance to mankind— 

Shall such wrong-doers talk of rights? 
And when they seek them, find ? 


Their deeds say “ fraud is justice !” 
Will God such fraud forgive ? 

What rights have they, whose law of wrong 
Denies our right to live ? 


It calls the sun a libel, 
The skies an evil scroll; 

Turns truth to falsehood, and unseals 
The charter of the soul. 


Oh, if it be not destined 

To crush God's unforgiven— 
Then, mercy ! thy star-written name 

Is but a blot in heaven. 





JERNINGHAM: OR, THE INCONSISTENT MAN. 
Three vols. Smith and Elder. 1836. London. 


Ir is not without due appreciation of the rightful claim to a 
careful criticism, which the author of this novel has estab- 
lished for himself, that we attempt an analysis of the incidents 
and characters it contains. To form a judgment of any tale of 
fiction which relates to outward circumstances rather than to 
inward character, is comparatively an easy task ; and _histo- 
rical or descriptive novels, sketches of manners, varied with 
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pictures of scenery and costume, and enlivened with specimens 
of conversation, are the common publications of the day. 
But ‘ Jerningham’ is a chequered history of human passions. 

The author his aimed at high things in the conduct of his 
plot. He has displayed in different individuals the workings of 
envy, revenge, remorse, friendship—intense enough to be 
called a passion,—and love. He has also drawn the character 
of a young and ardent philosopher of the Shelley school; and 
has portrayed three women, each interesting enough to be 
herself the heroine of a story. The whole is written in the 
form of an autobiography of Claude Jerningham, the ‘ Incon- 
sistent Man.’ It possesses great interest. Emotions are 
described with delicacy and truth, and some of their stronger 
workings are traced with much power. 

Considered as a whole, the work wants unity of design, 
Important purposes and actions revolve at the same time, 
without any dependence on each other's ‘systems.’ It is very 
difficult to say with what individuals the main action rests. 
There are three distinct groups, round each of which a dis- 
tinct set of interests cluster, and each of which might be 
removed from the scene without changing the characters and 
fate of the others; their actions and outward circumstances 
would be in some degree altered, but nothing more. One of 
these groups is composed of the two brothers, Claude and 
Frederick Jerningham, their uncle, Margaret de Laurier, and 
Ellen Hervey ; the second, of Delaval, the two Leicesters, and 
Geraldine; the third, of Everard Sinclair, his father and 
brother, Mr Travers, and Lucy. In this enumeration we have 
entirely omitted the subordinate personages, all of whom, how- 
ever, are well drawn. The separate groups are not unskil- 
fully brought together; on the contrary, the incidents which 
unite them are naturally introduced ; but this is not sufficient. 
In a finished work of art, it matters not how many varieties of 
character and expression are exhibited, since all will be subor- 
dinate to the principal action ; and all will influence it, or be 
influenced by it, except perhaps those things which are not 
sufficiently prominent to be any thing more than the merest 
accessories. All other important causes and effects must be 
kept out of sight, as foreign to the purpose, and fitted only to 
distract the mind. 

Each individual character, considered as a whole in itself, 
equally wants unity. Each fails at the important point. The 
good and the great do not prove good enough or great enough ; 
the evil and the depraved do not sustain their intensity or 
strength inevil. It seems as though the epithet attached to 
the name of their supposed historian should be applied to them 
all.—-men and women. The ‘Inconsistent Man’ is a class, 
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and one of such a magnitude that no written work can econ- 
tain more than a fraction of the individuals. Common, how- 

ever, as they are in nature, the persons we are contemplating 
are not of the common mould. They must be judged by a 
high standard. It is not consistent, for instance, that a young 
philosopher of pure spirit, clear intellect, unbending inteority, 
and fearless energy, should suffer his wife to starve to death, 
and should himself be saved from the same fate only by the 
exertions of his friends ; and then spend all his life in rescuing 
afew of the perishing from the stream of evil, without also 
lending a helping hand to stop it at its source. Neither is it 
natural, that a woman of powerful mind, and imaginative and 
impassioned temperament, should sink into the dutiful wife of 
an arch-hypocrite, by whom she has discovered, too late, that 
she has been fatally deceived, and should be heard of at last 
as the mamma of ‘ Matthew and Claude, and little Frederick !’ 
It is, again, very inconsistent and ‘stupidly g eood,’ as Milton 
says of the devil, on his first sight of Eve, that a m: in, Whose 
highly- -wrought nature has been turned by treachery from 
intense love into deadly hatred, should nourish, for fifteen 
years, a purpose of revenge the most fiendish ; should bend all 
his pursuits towards its accomplishment ; should wait patiently 
through those long years, never relenting for a moment; 

should then, through toil and hazard, pitilessly set about its 


nimowdl’ by some of the strongest appeals 


consummation, 
sud- 


which can be made to the human heart; and, after all, 
denly stop short, and become the victim of remorse, because he 
hears that the object of his hatred had once expressed a desire 
to be forgiven! It is equally inconsistent that one brother 
Should pursue another from boy hood up to manhood with all 
the meanest arts, dictated by the most malignant envy ; should 
blight his prospects and ruin his happiness; deprive him of 
the woman he loved, and drive her to madness by his villany ; ‘ 
and then, in one moment, become ‘ quite an altered man,’—a 
good husband, a devout Christian—one of the ‘ serious,’—all, 
in short, that the epitaph in *Tom Jones’ declared Mr Blifil 
had been ; simply because his uncle left him his blessing ! 
These things are very inconsistent, very ridiculous, and can 
seldom be considered natural. The author is a good executor, 
but an imperfect theorist. His deficiency 1s not so much in 
intellect as in moral courage. His prefatorial Apology shows 
his weak side very plainly, and we are quite prepared for all 
the short-comings and misgivings that ensue. He 1s an acute 
observer, rather than a profound thinker; or, having thought 
down to a certain point, he has paused and gone no farther, 
appalled at the consequences of his own discoveries. He has 
no grand or consistent theory, consequently there is no thorough- 
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going action. Nothing can be a stronger proof of this than 
the mode in which he deals with remorse. In his hands it isa 
pitiful craving for forgiveness, as though the Infinite Wisdom 
could forgive as men forgive; as though man could be 
helped out of his misery by forgiveness ; as though the purifi- 
cation of the spirit by the searching ordeal that was necessary 
to its regeneration, were not the only real fruit of repentance,— 
the one bright hope that sustains the heart through the laby- 
rinth of human ills,—the ‘ still, small voice’ that it hears above 
the whirlwind ? 

The style is generally unexceptionable; at once simple and 
powerful; but it is tinged at times—the author being consis- 
tent in inconsistency —with a singular affectation of Bible 
phraseology. ‘There are other anomalous peculiarities besides ; 
such as calling the Bible * The Book,’—as though Homer's 
Jliad was not ‘ The Book,’ and Hesiod’s '‘Theogony, and Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost, and Mahomet’s Koran, were not each 
‘The Book,’ according to their respective writers and ad- 
mirers ? [t may be all very proper wherever there is sincere feel- 
ing, but in Claude Jerningham, with his aristocratic tastes and 
worldly habits, it savours of cant. Also, the classical allusions 
and quotations from the Greek and Latin, are rather super- 
abundant. As to the author’s liberality of mind, however, we 
fully admit his claim toit. If he be indeed a ‘ High Church- 
man,’ and an § Old Whig’(?) as he seems to profess himself, 
he is singularly liberal. The sentiments he has put into the 
mouth ot Everard Sinclair are so convincing, that those of the 


excellent old lawyer who is opposed to him on the side of 


‘ Establishments’ and ‘ Existing Institutions’ seem but tame 
and shallow in the comparison. We honour him too for his 
uotations. The old dramatists, Shelley, Keats, Wordsworth, 
and Coleridge, supply most of his heads of chapters, and 
prove the fine qualities of his own mind in the appreciation. 
Accurate perception and fine description of the nicer shades 
of character will be found in these interesting volumes. An 
extract or two from the school-days of Claude Jerningham 
may be given as examples :— 
“ School has been rightly called ‘a microcosm ;’ it is, indeed, a little 
world ; the argument of a greater work—the sketch of a larger picture—a 


puppet show—a theatre in miniature. It isa sort of undress rehearsal of 


the tragedy of life. Life is always a tragedy, for there is death in the 
closing scene.” 

This is a chilling truism. We all knew it before, but it is 
strikingly expressed. After a very capital sketch of the usher, 
who looked like an ‘ overgrown Brobdignag boy in a duffle- 

rey robe du matin, and a pair of thrice-scoured drab inexpres - 
sibles,’ and who made himself so obnoxious to the boys, that 
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he was dismissed, we have the following highly-finished portrait 
of his successor :— 


“The new usher’s name was Delaval. He was about five-and-thirty years 
of age ; he was tall, and he stooped a little ; he generally, indeed I may 
say invariably, attired himself in a complete suit of black; his motions 
were for the most part graceful, though his walk was slow and careless, 
like that of a man who reads as he goeth along; and his manners were 
those of a gentleman, entirely destitute of all conventional affectations, 
unstudied, inartificial, inornate * * * He was the most tremblingly 
sensitive person I ever encountered in my life ; it was quite painful to see 
him ; he was alive to every impression ; a hackney ed sentiment in a clas- 
sical author recited by one of his pupils—a word—a name—a cloud passing 
over the sun—a trifle lighter than air, more unsubstantial than gossamer, 
would jar upon the chords of association with a power almost inconceiv- 
able, and create an immediate change in his tones, in his manner, in his 
aspect; every current moved him ; “he was like the thing of corks and 
feathers which mariners h: ing out in a calm to catch the least breath that 
is stirring. 

“ He was handsome, but his face was pale and attenuated; it was 
evident that he had suffered much. In mind or in body? In both. 
There was neither health nor happiness in his countenance, but there 
was benevolence and great wisdom ; he had a high broad forehead like a 
block of white marble ; it was a head worthy of Plato, who took his 
name from the breadth of his temples. 

“His hair was black as night, and he wore it after a strange 
fashion, in black curls behind, whilst the front part of his head was bald 
almost to the crown ; he was altogether a picturesque looking person.”"— 
Vol. i, p. 51—-53. 


Delaval is a prominent personage in the book, and his story 
is finely given, particularly all the first part; but his character 
is one of those we have noticed as ill-sustained. 

The descriptions of society and manners are generally 
in the upper ranks, and distinguished for their correct finishing. 
Chey are not aw kward attempts at imitation, but the sketches 
of a student from the life. There is a midnight supper by 
torch-light at Stone Henge; a sort of Epicurean orgie; 
which is rendered poetical by the classical management of “the 
author. One verse from a Bacchanalian song by the young 
and brilliant Lord Leicester, deserves quotation ; it is almost 
sublime from its excess of extravagance :— 


“ The earth it reels, it totters ; and the trees dance to and fro ; 

The mountains shake their hoary heads and wave their ¢ ‘aps of snow; 

The far off city staggers with a strangely trembling motion, 

And the gentle sky bends down, to kiss her wild lover, the Ocean.” 
Vol. ii. p. 20. 


The hero himself does not merit his title of the “ Inconsistent 
Man” half so much as some of the characters he describes. 
All the events of his life, and his conduct under them, are 
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singularly in keeping with such a nature as his. His school- 
boy days, his Sdie : residence, his friendship for Sinclair, his 
love, his behaviour under his disappointment, and finally, his 
married life, are all drawn with the hand of a master. We 
have room but for one more extract, and it shall be his meeting 
with the woman whom he had loved, and who had married his 
brother, The description of her, and of their ill-fated love, 

is one of the most exquisitely finished parts of the work. She 
was of Italian birth, full of genius, and ravishingly beautiful, 

and they had never met since he had been astounded by the 
intelligence of her marriage, until chance brought them toge- 

ther in a drawing-room full of company, in the country : 


“ Sitting alone by a small table, with averted face, and to all appearance 
engaged upon the perusal of a book, was a lady whose features I beheld 
not, but whose identity, despite her position, 1 ‘decided upon immediately 
that I saw her. There was but one person in the world to whom that 
alabaster back, and those beautiful dark-brown ringlets, which disposed 
themselves in a peculiar manner upon the white shoulders of their deli- 
cate owner—there was but one person in the world to whom those ring- 
lets and those shoulders could have belonged, and that person was the 
creature above all others whom I least expected or desired to meet. 

“ The lady whom I now beheld was apparelled in a black velvet dress, 
which ‘ the preciousness of her body made sumptuous.”* Not a single 
ornament of any kind relieved the glossy darkness of her drapery, or 
shone amidst the profusion of her hair ; she was in mourning from head to 
foot. ‘ Yes,’ I said, ‘she is in mourning for my father, her husband's 
father, my excellent sister-in-law. 

* * * “ She saw me opposite to her; she could not choose but see 
me; I advanced with an elastic step and put on one of my_ blandest 
smiles ; I approached her, | fixed my eyes with a look of kindness upon 
the pale countenance of the trembling wife, and exclaimed with a joyous 
voice,—* Ah! Miss de Laurier—I beg your pardon,—Mrs Frederick 
Jerningham, I am so glad to see you, and looking so well too. And 
my brother too, he is with you of course ; ‘tis strange that I have not 
seen Frederick,’ and I looked inquiringly around the room, but Fred- 
erick was not there. 

“ Margaret fixed her eyes upon the ground, but spoke not ; 
drooped her head, the book which she held fell heavily to the ground, 
and her beautiful arms hung down on either side as though they had 
been destitute of life; she was like a statue of despair, and in spite of 
my wrongs, I pitied her. 

“« Sister,” I said, and Margaret trembled ; Z trembled also, for 1 thought 
that she would have fainted. But at length she summoned courage, and 
looked at me.” 

The first look of one who has abused the confidence of 


another, into the eyes of that one who has been deceived, 


* * * she 





* Sir Philip Sidney. a 
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indeed an effort of courage—all may afterwards be faced 
fearlessly :— 

“ Spare me, Claude; I beseech you to spare me,” she said, and the 
tones of her voice were low, hollow, and se pulchral as those of a dying 
woman. 

“* My sister,” I said, and there was tenderness in my accents, “my 
sister,—are you troubled,—are you ill 5” . 

“If you do not desire to kill me,” she replied, in the same low, death- 
like voice, “if you do not desire to see me fall down a corpse at your 
feet, call me not by that name, and speak not to me in that voice ; to- 
morrow, spare me until to-morrow.”—Vol. iii. p. 68—72. 


This needs no comment. The fine and delicate touches, the 
nice discrimination between diflerent natures and different cir- 
cumstances, must be apparent to all who have the power of 
appreciation, We have purposely avoided giving any abstract 
of the story contained in these volumes. No justice could be 
done to it in such a way, and we would not willingly destroy 
any part of its interest to those whom our remarks and brief 
extracts may induce to read a work so far above the ordinary 
run of novels. It belongs to a very different class of 


literature. M. 





THE VIOLIN. 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF THIS LEADING INSTRUMENT, AND 
ITS MOST EMINENT PROFESSORS, Xc. 


By George Duboure. Colburn. 1836. 


We are not aware that many of our subscribers are fiddle 
players. Though we know that numbers of them have music 
‘in their souls,” we conjecture it to origimate more in the tones 
of poetry and philosophy, than in their fingers’ ends. But 
knowing that the Monthly Repository circulates “ here, there, 
and everywhere,” and that sundry copies penetrate into most 
unexpected places—not to say in quarters where no sympathy 
could have been expected,—we doubt not but the subject of 
the present little book will prove very interesting to numerous 
amateurs of viol sweet, tenor, guitar, and bass. It will afford 
instruction to many, and amusement to all. The matter is 
scientific without being in the least pragmatical; the style 
playful, yet ever well- timed, and to the purpose. ‘The author 
advances with a fiddle and bow held in graceful ease, and by a 
certain fondness of compression under his left arm, and ex- 
tending his right hand towards the audience, while a smiling 
melody plays over his countenance, commences the harmonious 
instrumentation of his lecture. 
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*¢ Mankind,” begins the author, in a style of fine systematic 
elassification, ‘may be divided into two classes,—those who 
play the ne and those who do not.” With a deep sigh, 
albeit we fancy ourselves in the majority, we acknowledge our- 
selves to belong to the latter division, and accordingly skip 
over certain painful passages that ensue. ‘The chapter on the 
‘Origin and early History of the Violin’ is interesting and well 
executed, and the Italian, German, and French schools, are 
ar described. ‘The English school is hardly worthy the 
name of a school, though we have some very good performers. 
Of the great foreign masters, we can only find room to say @ 
few words, worthy ¢ as they are of all the honourable and élabo- 
rate mention made of them in our author’s S pages. 

The account of that original composer, Corelli, the tone of 
whose violin Geminiani used to compare to that of “a sweet 
trumpet,” is well given, both as to private character and genius. 
We have read an anecdote somewhere (either m Hazlitt’ s 
‘Conversations with Northcote,’ or his *Abridgment of Hol- 
croft’s Memoirs’) of Corelli having a ereat desire to see Pur- 
cell, and that he came over to London for that purpose. When 
he arrived he found Purcell was dead ; upon which Corelli 
immediately returned. ‘This was a feeling beyond “all Lon- 
don,” and we hope Mr Dubourg will not omit it in his next 
edition. Of Paganim, the ‘ conqueror of ears,” a very long 
and laudatory account is given, but no terms of admiration can 
express the powers of that surpassing instrumentalist. ‘There 
is a small, an insect-like faction, enviously disposed to call him 
a charlatan, on account of certain mechanical tricks in which 
he at times indulges, (and which are very ettective, the term 
legitimacy being the true bugbear and charlatanerie of the 
world !) but this is nothing more than the result of his exces- 
sive mastery, for certainly ‘he has made the difliculties of exe- 
cution ridiculous by that very excess and apparent ease of pro- 
duction. His powers, both in the sublime and ridiculous, are 
equally beyond all other performers. The wood-cuts of Paga- 
nini in this book are clever and characteristic, but do great in- 
justice to his spirituality. ‘They are caricatures of eccentricity, 
provoking because so like the external man. And—oh shame! 
—the bow of Ins fiddle is disgracefully too short. Of the mys- 
tery of Paganini’s method of untuning or changing the tuning 
ef his strings, M. Guhr remarks, that “ It contains the secret 
of many of his effects, of his suc cession of chords, and strik- 
ing vibrations, which ordinarily appear impossible to the vio-~ 
linist.” ‘To this Mr Dubourg adds—“ according to this state- 
ment, curious if true, Paganini improves his eflects by playing 
on an instrument out of tune, and, with something like a miracle 
of creative power, produces harmony out of —— Is M, 
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Guhr a bad demonstrator, or is Paganini inexplicable?” We 
say, without hesitation, that M. Guhr does not know any thing 
about it. Nobody was so much astonished at Paganini’s me- 
chanical prowess as the class of violin players. G uitar players 
understood the principle. The latter are accustomed, in the 

erformance of various elaborate pieces, to tune the instrument 
according to the piece, the change of tuning being indicated 
by the composer. ‘Thus, they do not play with an instrument 
out of tune, but with one differently tuned ; the position of 
certain notes being changed, and the fingering with them. But 
how, by a single twist of a peg, the Devil of a fiddler changes 
his tuning accurately, and without the least misgiving either 
on his own part or that of his instrument—both evidently un- 
derstanding each other completely—we cannot pretend to ex- 
plain. In speaking of the use of the bow, M. Guhr is more at 
home. Notwithstanding the extraordinary use made of it by 
Corelli, ‘Tartini, and Viotti, it was reserved for Paganini,—the 
very Nick of tone and time!—to discover all its wondrous 
latent powers. 

“Rode, Kreutzer, Baillot, Spohr,” says M. Guhr—“those giants among 
violinists—seemed to have exhausted all the resources of the instrument. 
They had extended its mechanism, introduced the greatest imaginable 
variety in the use of the bow, which was made subservient to all the 
shades of expression and execution: they had succeeded, by the magic of 
their sounds, which rivalled the human voice, in painting all passions and 
all the movements of sentiment. But when we hear Paganini!” &c.— 


pp. 114, 115. 


The foregoing extract contains one of those favourite posi- 
tions w herein musical people are so apt to become extravagant. 
Many times it has been asserted that certain great instru- 
mentalists expressed all the shades of passion and sentiment ! 
If this were the case, we should be able to say on first hearing 
them, and without an interpreter, what precise passion or sen- 
timent they were describing? Nobody can do this, let alone 
the gradations or shades. It is impossible. Painting can 
accomplish it in many instances, not in all. Words alone can 
fully describe its complexities, as faras we know them. The 
fact is, music is a sublimation of the senses—the intense ab- 
stractions of the heart communicated to the imagination 
through the medium of sounds. Each imagination and each 
sensibility, feel and translate music according to the pecu- 
liarities of their strength and refinement. Music is not ad- 
dressed to the understanding, and cannot, therefore, without 
impertinence, be subjected toits laws. To attempt doing so 
is just as absurd as requiring the colours of a picture to con- 
form to the laws of musical harmony, or to set about perform- 


ing the nine books of Euclid on the organ. 
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Mr Dubourg’s account of the French and German schools 
is characterized by much care, justice and good taste. We 
allude particularly to what he says of Rode, the Rombergs, 
and De Beriot. It is a good anecdote of the latter that a cer- 
tain English professor, “ more noted for his execution than his 
feeling,” complained to him that he could produce no effect 
by playing his compositions. To which De Beriot replied, 
“Crest quil y faut de lame!” This was Mori, we will be 
sworn. His performance is always the perfection of clearness 
of tone, rapidity of execution, exuberance of ornament, and 
utter absence of meaning. From the affectionate, albeit very 
just remarks, concerning Matthew Dubourg, under the English 
school, we are not surprised to discover that our author is 
“nobly descended.” What he says of Mori is a fair tribute 
to all his merits of hand and deficiencies of soul. ‘The chapter 
on ‘Female Violinists’ is very interesting, and not a little 
amusing, from the author’s defence of ‘‘ such practices.” Con- 
cerning Ole Bull, we much regret that our space does not per- 
mit of some extracts from the judgmatic criticisms on this 
admirable performer. ‘There is also a long chapter on 
‘ Amateurs,’ which we have passed over. We were abeaii to 
read it. But Mr Dubourg will have some respect for us when 
we assure him that we once practised, at the rate of eight or 
nine hours a day during nearly three years, upon a stringed 
instrument—though not a violin;—but being continually obliged 
to change our residence, in consequence of the complaints of 
want of rest made by various respectable neighbourhoods, we 
at last resigned an instrument concerning which we felt the 
full force of the quotation so beautifully applied to the violin 
by M. Dubourg—“ with thee conversing, I forget all time?’ 
There were several other things that it also made us forget. 
The ‘ Musical Anecdotes’ at the end of the work are good, 
and have the advantage of being for the most part collected for 
the first time. ‘The same may be said of the whole volume, 
which we accordingly commend to present readers, and to 


posterity. os 





MR O'CONNELL, AND HIS POLITICAL DOCTRINE OF 
INSTALMENT. 


In the first number of the Monthly Repository for the present 
year, a Letter was addressed to Mr O'Connell, deprecating that 
exclusive agitation of the question of Peerage Reform, to which 


he then declared his intention of devoting his great powers and 
influence. His plan of reform was represented to be ineffi- 
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cient, and the projected agitation ill-timed. From an elective 
House of Peers, combined with the House of Commons, con- 
stituted as at present, he must be a sanguine visionary indeed 
who expects anything like good government. It has been ob- 
served with satisfaction, therefore, that throughout the year, 
now almost elapsed, since that Letter was written, there have 
been indications of a progressive change in public opinion from 
the plan of Mr O’Connell to that of Mr Roebuck, which is to 
leave the Lords as they are, and simply to make their veto 
suspensive instead of final. And similar satisfaction is occa- 
sioned by the circumstance that Mr O’Connell has not pursued 
his projected course; the country has not been diverted from 
all other topics by organized agitation for an elective House of 
Lords; nor is that object prominent amongst those towards 
which he has directed the petitions and exertions of the National 
Association of Ireland. Its place is advantageously occupied 
by the Ballot and other organic changes in the representa- 
tive branch of the Legislature. Let the House of Commons be 
identified with the nation, and the House of Lords may safely 
be left in its hands, to be dealt with as circumstances may 
require. | 

lhe estimate of Mr O’Connell’s powers, conduct, and _ posi- 
tion, which is contained in the Letter already referred to, will 
sufficiently explain the reason for again adverting to his poli- 
tical course of action. He is mighty for good or for evil. He 
has achieved the most brilliant victories for freedom and _ his 
country. His mistakes may be more pernicious than those of 
any other man in public life. And a great mistake he does 
appear to be on the eve, or in the act, of committing. 

he peculiarity of Mr O’Connell’s present policy consists 
chiefly in his doctrine of Insta/ments ; and, connectedly with 
this, in his close and determined adhesion to the Whig Ministry, 
to the support of which he has led the Irish people to pledge 
themselves and engage their representatives. 

That where we cannot recover the whole of a debt, we should 
receive such a portion as we can obtain, is no doubt good com- 
mercial doctrine; and in some cases equally good political 
doctrine. But commercially there are exceptions to the rule. 
It is possible that the acceptance of part of a debt, instead of 
eipoditing, may delay the payment of the whole. And this 
exception holds in politics also. Had the Instalment doctrine 
been acted upon by the Catholics, in the question of Emanci- 
pation, they might have obtained part of their desire many 
years earlier. And if they had, they would probably have been 
saddled with the veto, and twenty other vexatious restrictions, to 
the present day, Had the dissenting leaders consented, as was 
suggested to them by Lord John Russell, to take the repeal of 
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the Test Act by Instalments, in the form of a gradual abolition, 
they would most likely have been still shut out from many of 
the municipal honours and advantages which they possess. In 
all such cases, the Instalment principle is obviously bad. 

There is another exception to it, commercially. It does not 
apply when, on the tender of a mere instalment, a full quittance 
of the debt is demanded. The Whigs attempted this trick 
upon the country in the Reform Bill. They have assumed the 
acceptance which was never given. On the plea of its being a 
“‘ final measure,” they have resisted the very reforms of which 
they had previously been the advocates. The second Instalment 
has been not paid but refused, because the first had been taken. 
So would it be with the Tithe question were the Bill to pass. 
The whole host of Ministerialists would join the ‘Tories in 
scouting any further “ appropriation” whenever Mr O’Connell, 
or any one else, should ask it. Such measures are intended 
not to throw open roads, but to raise up barriers. ‘The inten- 
tion may be defeated, but the defeat is usually rendered more 
difficult by the previous acceptance of an unsatisfactory 
arrangement. 

The Instalment doctrine supposes that we have to deal with 
an honest insolvent. But Government is neither insolvent nor 
honest. ‘The only obstacle to the full payment of a debt of 
legislative justice is the want of integrity of principle in the 
ruling party. ‘They can pay if they will. ‘To grant the whole, 
ora portion only, is usually within their free choice. Under 
analogous circumstances the most prudent commercial men 
usually repudiate the notion of Instalments. 

But this notion is essential to Mr O’Connell’s determination 
that, so far as his influence extends, and that is at least over all 
Ireland, the present Ministry shall be supported. ‘Their mea- 
sures are all Instalments to their supporters, who desire more ; 
and all Settlements to their opponents, who desire less. Hence 
a constant opening for the charge of bad faith. Hence con- 
tinual defences to one party, which become the bills of in- 
dictment of the other party. And hence a loss of character 
in public estimation, which ‘Tory calumny could never have 
produced, and against which Radical support will struggle in 
vain. 

Such support as the Irish Association has been induced to in- 
struct the Irish Radical Members to give, is the most fatal aid that 
the Whig Ministry could receive. It enabled them, last year, 
to pass the Bishops’ Bill, nick-named of Church Reform, and 
which was avowedly one of Mr O’Connell’s Instalment mea- 
sures. This aid tends in two ways to mislead them. It 
encourages their propensity for half measures; and it offers 
the semblance of a majority that cannot be realised, unless the 
English Radicals pursue a similar course, which is more than 
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they can or dare do, if they value their seats. And which is 
by no means what they are inclined to do, unless their consti- 
tuents are much mistaken in them. Under such circumstances 
it is not impossible that the Ministry may be beaten, and 
resign, on some paltry modicum of a measure, W hich Reformers 
will only regard with dissatisfaction and disgust ; and thus 
forfeit power ” without winning either sy mpathy, cratitude, or 


confidence. No result can be more injurious to the cause of 


Reform. 

Why should not Radical Members make it their object to 
fieht for Radical measures? The Whigs must then take a 
side in the contlict between Radicals and Tories. They would 
be forced into a more consistent position ; and it would plainly 
appear who were, and who were not, the friends of cood 
rovernment. 

The Instalments of the present Ministry are only purposes, 
and not payments. They are promissory notes, not hard cash. 
The Tories are parties to all the payments. They assent to 
whatever is actually obtained. Indeed they assent to more 
than is obtained, and by so doing, involve Mr O’Connell in 
inconsistency. If the Irish Tithe Bill with the Appropriation 
Clause was an Instalment, so was the Bill without that clause, 
though cf a smaller amount. If the destruction of the Irish 
Corporations, with the creation of new ones, was an Instal- 
ment, so was the simple destruction, though of a smaller 


amount. Why were they not accepted ? From the hope of 


vetting more by delay, and of putting the enemy more obvi- 
ously in the wrong. These are as good reasons against the 
Instalments which Mr O’Connell takes, or 1s willing to take, 
as they are against those which he refuses. 


It has become requisite that, in the advocacy of their own 
principles and measures, the Radicals should face the peril of 
a Tory restoration to office. Had the Whigs dealt fairly with 
the country in Parhamentary Reform, no such peril could 
have existed. ‘There can never be any security against it in 
future, but in those further organic changes to which the 
Whigs have hitherto opposed themselves. The only hope, 
the only chance, which the people have left to them, is in an 
election, under circumstances of such strong excitement as to 
ensure the return of a House of Commons that will accomplish 
some or other of those changes, either the Ballot, a large exten- 
sion of the Suffrage, or short Parliaments. The power of popu- 
lar excitement to ensure such a return grows gradually less as 
the small constituencies fulfil the tendency of their nature 
towards corruption. ‘The sooner, therefore, it nappent, the 
better, even if by means of a Tory restoration. ‘The Whigs 
are not likely to bring forward any measure so popular as, in 
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the event of its defeat, to produce that excitement. It is for the 
Radicals to undertake this task. It is for them to lead the people. 
If they shrink from it, they must fall into insignificance, and be 
regarded, like the Whigs, with utter apathy. 

A Tory restoration, however brief, would, it is said, throw 
Ireland back for a century. ‘There is monstrous exaggeration 
in this apprehension. Injury would be done, no doubt, but 
Injury is done now ; and that which is essential to the cause of 
Reform in the entire United Kingdom must, eventually, be the 
best fur Ireland. She zs the better for having undergone the 
last Tory restoration. Should another occur, which is con- 
ceding more than is necessary, its defeat would abolish all 
difficulties in the way of her obtaining complete justice. ‘There 
would be no more talk of Instalments. 

Mr O’Connell is not singular in this view. It has been the 
great mistake of public men. ‘The Whigs have ever fallen 
into it, and will probably fall by it. But his influence is so 
vast, and his career so splendid, that one would fain hope for 
his profiting by experience, and postponing all compromises to 
the assertion, whether successfully or unsuccessfully for a time, 
of the principles of civil and religious liberty with which he 
has so gloriously identified his name. F. 
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Letters of a Representative to his Constituents during the Session 
of 1836. 

A most valuable book, the production of a sound thinker, 
possessing elaborate knowledge, great general experience, and 
thorough honesty. Such are the Representatives of which the 
country stands in need. Not only every Reformer, but every 
one who takes an interest in the principles and movements of 
this most exciting period, should carefully study every page 
of these Letters. Dry as are many of their subjects, the manner 
of treatment is as pleasing as the arguments are convincing. 


The Analyst. No. XVI. 


Tuis excellent quarterly publication still maintains its charac- 
ter for interesting scientific articles written in a clear and 
popular style. Its reviews of works of literature and the fine 
arts are equally well done. In the present number the most 
important papers are the ‘ Effects of Certain Bodily States 
upon the Imagination ;’ and a conclusion of the admirable 
paper, by Mr Blyth, ‘On the Natural History of the Nightin- 


gale.’ 
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Hazlitt’s Characteristics. Second Edition. Templeman, 


A spook full of original and profound thoughts, equal to many 
of the finest parts of Rochefoucault and Montaigne. It is not 
without errors of prejudice, and errors of carelessness, but there 
are few thinkers who will not derive theories and suggestions 
from it, of the subtlest philosophy. 


Gymnasium sive Symbola Critica. By the Rey. A. Crombie, 
LL.D., F.R.S., &c. 


Tue student of the classics will derive great benefit from this 
book, which is a careful abridgment by the author of his large 
and rather expensive work. Its object is to render the attain- 
ment of a correct Latin prose style less difficult than by the 
ordinary methods, and is well calculated for that purpose. To 
those who wish to write Latin prose undisfigured by barbarisms, 
or by misplaced poetical idioms, and other licentious phrase- 
ology, derived from an early initiation in the Roman poets; or 
from the study of versification, about which young men are apt 
to waste so much time and labour, we particularly recommend 
this abridgment. It will be of especial service in schools, and 
no less to the private student who has neglected his ‘ Latinity.’ 


Ideagraphy. Designed to enable the hand in writing to keep 
pace with the tongue in talking. By ‘Thomas How. 


To all those who are not already fluent in short-hand, and 
wish to acquire it, we recommend a trial of Mr How’s system, 
the individual either pursuing it, or giving it up after studying 
this first part, according as it suits his mind. Not having yet 
received the remaining parts, we cannot speak of the work as 
a whole, but so far as we can judge at present, it appears of 
excellent simplicity. 


Discourses on Various Subjects, relative to the Being and Attri- 
butes of God, and his Works, &c. By Adam Clarke, 
LL.D., F.A.S., Xe. 

Tue admirers of Dr Adam Clarke will thank the spirited pub- 

lisher of this edition for its portable form and elegant sim- 

plicity of appearance. ‘Touching, however, the matter of the 
present portion of his works, we shall have a few words to say 
on the issuing of the two next volumes, which complete it. 


Cobbett’s Legacy to Peel. In Six Letters. Published at 
Bolt court, Fleet street. 


A VERY neat, cag and portable edition of one of the best 
togaeiae of the late Member for Oldham, by which the country 
Wi 


| be more benefitted, and for which it will feel more grateful 
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than the individual to whom it is left. Cobbett’s writings are 
for the most part a series of mental—they might almost be 
termed bodily—scourges ; and the ministers, peers, and par- 
sons, will long continue to wince under the involuntary heir- 


loom. 


Every One His Own Physician; or, the Abernethian Code of 
Health and Longevity. 


It has the advantage of being only a twentieth part as long as 
Buchan’s ‘Domestic Medicine,’ and the good sense of not 
pretending to cure everything. In fact, it is a concise treatise 
on Indigestion,—that root of almost every branching evil,—for 
which the ordinary remedies are prescribed, with good exhor- 
tations on the subject both of the disease and the dose. 


An Outline of English Grammar, for the use of Schools. 
Published by the Commissioners of National Education in 
Dublin. 

WeE do not know a cleverer or more concise outline of the 
science of English Grammar ; but though it does not pretend 
to be a profound work, it is still too abstruse for children. 
Far more simplicity is requisite; otherwise the scholars would 
have to trust to the various powers or inaptitudes for sim- 
plification among their teachers. If we do not consider that 
the purpose intended is completely answered in this publica- 
tion, we can at all events compliment the society for the effort 
it is making in so important a cause. 


The Tin Trumpet. By the late Paul Chatfield, M.D. Edited 
by Jefferson Saunders, Esq. 

Tue school-boy’s holiday horn is revived in these volumes, and 
will find an echo in the mature mind of every lover of fun and 
fancy. They are full of humour and good feeling, frequently 
rising into wit and wisdom, and always aftording food for sug- 

estion, and material for thought. ‘The author has a famous 
aie at definitions, and many of them are very original, merely 
because they are ¢rve as well as piquant. 

“ Congregation” is defined as,— 

“ A public assemblage in a spiritual theatre, where all the performers 
are professors, but where very few of the professors are performers.” 

Inder the head “ Consolation” we find the following story 

of Kepler, the great astronomer. On the failure of one of his 
works to excite attention, he exclaimed,— 


«“ My book may well wait a hundred years for a reader, since God 
himself has been content to wait six thousand years for an observer like 


myself.” 
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“ Misfortune,” says our author, “ is but another word for the follies, 
blunders, and vices, which, with a greater blindness, we attribute to the 
blind goddess, to the fates, to the stars, to any one, in short, but ourselves,” 


However we may demur to this, as an universal conclusion, 
we cannot but admit what follows to be true; nor fail to enjoy 
the aptness of the illustration. 

* Not a word of the fates or the stars when we are getting rich, and 
every thing goes on prosperously. So deeply rooted in our nature is the 
tendency to make others responsible for our own misdeeds, that we lapse 
into the process almost unconsciously. An infant being brought to christen 
to a country curate, at a time when he was somewhat overcome by early 
potations, he was unable to find the service of baptism in the book, and 
after fumbling for some time, peevishly exclaimed, ‘ Confound the brat! 
what is the matter with it? I never in all my life knew such a difficult 
child to christen !’” 

There is both a ludicrous and true philosophy in the above. 
The following is capital. 

“ Non Sequitur”—* A grammatical Adam, being a relative without 
an antecedent :—something that is apropos to nothing, and comes after 
without following from. Of this figure there are various sorts; but the 
most common form is putting the cart before the horse, or taking the 
effect for the cause. The industrious, prudent, and enlightened people 
of this country have thriven and grown great and rich, not a/ways in 
consequence of good, but in spite of bad government. When, therefore, 
they are desired to reverence the mis-governed and unreformed institu- 
tions, to which. alone they are told to consider themselves indebted for all 
the advantages they enjoy, one cannot help recalling the non sequitur 
of the Carmelite Friar, who instanced, as a striking proof of the super- 
intendence and goodness of Providence, that it almost invariably made a 
river run completely through the middle of every large city.”—Vol. ii, 
p- 47. 

We might multiply our quotations almost to the extent of 
the whole book, for it contains little which is not good. It is 
difficult indeed to select, so much offers itself in almost every 
page. 


Contrast, or the History of a Day. 


A propwuctioNn that has all the appearance of being a reprint 
of one of the antiquated puerilities administered of yore, and 

erhaps to this day, as a present to young folks, by the least 
intelligent of grandmammas. The wood-cuts are equally old- 
fashioned in execution and spiritless in design. 


The Comic Almanack for 1837. Bp Riguum sunnibus, Gent. 
Imprinted for CHARLES Titt, BiBiL1oPoList. 


Ir beats all other things of the kind that ever were seen, heard, 
or dreamt of. It must be bought to be believed. 
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Circumnavigation of the Globe. Edinburgh Cabinet Library, 
Vol. XXI. ; 


ALTOGETHER, in size, print, and general arrangement,—not 
forgetting the excellence of its numerous wood-cuts, and the 
fine engraving of Cook,—this edition of the voyages of Magel- 
lan and Cook is the best calculated for popular use of any we 
have yet seen. ‘ 





NOTES OF THE MONTH. 





1. ADVANCE OF THE OpERATIVES.—Among all the proofs of short- 
sightedness in those statesmen, whether remote or recent, who have pre- 
ceded the present race, we know of none that strikes us more forcibly than 
their total deficiency of knowledge with reference to the mental capacity of 
the operatives in this country, and an equally innocent blindness to the 
possible advent of circumstances likely to develope that capacity. ‘Twenty 
years ago, or less, it was thought something commendable in any work- 
man or mechanic, if he could read a book with tolerable facility. That 
he should write a book, possess varied knowledge, edit a periodical, 
speak in public, and become a leading man in the improvements of the 
age, was a dream that never once floated through their imaginations 
even in their most speculative reveries. Or if anything bearing a dis- 
tant resemblance to his rise in conventional importance ever presented itself, 
the whole amounted to nothing more than some vague idea of Whitting- 
ton and his Cat, and how a poor apprentice became a Lord Mayor. ‘To 
become so far e/evated as to preside at a great dinner and make a speech, 
our statesmen may have thought possible to the capacities of a few 
“ lucky” individuals among the humbler classes. But that individuals of 
such a class were ever likely to have such a “run of luck” as to be 
elected to sit at their elbow and take a part in the counsels of their 
country, would have seemed to them a mere lunacy, had anybody sug- 
gested the idea. Let us look, however, at what the operatives are now 
doing? On every side we discover institutes, socicties, and unions, 
formed or forming by working men, not merely, as heretofore, to protect 
their pecuniary interests from tyranny or unfair dealing, but now, more 
especially, for the greater facility such combination affords of procuring 
the means of acquiring systematic as well as practical knowledge, the 
science of government being a branch much more studied among them 
than is thought for by our legislators. We have been led to these re- 
flections by an ‘ Address to the Working Men of Belgium, from the 
Working Men's Association of London,” which appeared, in the 
French and English languages, in the Constitutional of November 12. 
It is a fine, manly document, illustrative of the best parts of the 
English character—integrity and good sense. Among various other 
striking remarks, it puts the Wars of Kings in a true light, and shows 
the horrible simplicity of the absurdity. With pathetic force it asks, 


why the peaceful operatives, whose civic arts and industry have so im- 
mensely contributed to our wealth and comforts; why those “who in 
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their respective countries cultivated their fields, fed their flocks, and by 
their ingenuity and art enriched and gladdened existence, have left in 
hostile array their peaceable avocations, and, at the bidding of some aris- 
tocratic minion, have gone forth to the slaughter of those they have not 
known, and to sustain quarrels where they have no cause for resent- 
ment?” Why, indeed ; but the clear solution here follows :—“ Brothers, 
our inquiry has taught us that the cause of those foolish dissensions lies 
in the ignorance of our position in society ; which ignorance has caused 
us to believe that we were born to toil, and others to enjoy—that we 
were naturally inferior, and should silently bow to the government of 
those who were pleased to call themselves superior ; and consequently 
those who have governed us have done so for their own advantage, and 
not ours. The existence of their power depending on the ignorance, the 
instilled prejudice, and cupidity of the multitude, they have formed their 
institutions for hoodwinking and keeping them in subjection—their laws 
have been enacted to perpetuate their power, and are administered to 
generate fear and submission towards self-constituted greatness, heredi- 
tary ignorance, or wealth however unjustly acquired.” This is pure 
truth and moral grandeur :—here we find the whole suffering mass, 
humbly acknowledging their ignorance to be the cause of that suffering ; 
with calm dignity reproaching their oppressors for endeavouring to keep 
them ignorant for selfish purposes ; but with manly pride declaring their 
determination to exercise their minds to the best advantage, and no longer 
permit their hands to be made the bloody and fratricidal tools of 
kings. Let but the operatives of all nations rightly understand 
their own position, and there will be no more wars. But this 
right understanding and its correct elaboration in practice, can only 
result from the mental development of the operatives. ‘They seem fully 
aware of it, and are adopting the best means at present in their power. 
It is owing to a dawning perception of this fact that the Standard 
recently declared, —‘from the day of the first publication of the 
Standard, we have never spoken of those classes in other terms than 
those of respect and admiration /” How sweet and generous a thun- 
derer! We have just received the Prospectus of a ‘ Hall of Science’ 
in Brighton, which has been projected by some operatives of the place, 
and is advancing towards accomplishment, under the management of a 
Committee, all of whom, we believe, are also operatives. ‘Their motto 
is, “ Science belongs to no Party.” ‘Their project, we are sure, will find 
the support of that noble-spirited paper, the Brighton Patriot. We have 
only room for one extract from their Prospectus, but it will prove the 
kind of heads that are among the Committee. “ The time is arrived 
for Society to be governed by the most extended experience, which must 
be collected eventually from the most intelligent of adi classes, because 
no one class can possess more experience than the circumstances sur- 
rounding that class have enabled it to possess; and as individuals of all 
classes must possess some valuable truths useful to the others, 
so the combined possession of such experience must mutually bene- 
fit all.” Are such operatives as these likely to go to war and cut 
each other's throats at the bidding of Kings? It is far more rational to 
expect that our legislators should see the propriety of consulting the expe- 
rience of such men on subjects of which the legislators are at present 
$0 presumptuously ignorant. R. H. Ay, 
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2. Britisn Lecion Arrairs.—We are continually receiving com. 
munications from several friends enrolled in the skeleton corps of 
Greneral Evans's army, to whom we in vain “ held forth” previous to 
their departure, begging them to be of as pure a patriotism as possible, 
and never to expect anything but desperate service and disgusting treat- 
ment. Inthe concluding remarks of an article on ‘ Madrid in 1835,’ which 
appeared in our September number, we said all we now have to say touching 
the results of the service. As mere matter of news, however, ‘ait 
“latest intelligence,” we have to mention the receipt of a letter dated 
November 17th, from which we learn that, “this afternoon the inha- 
bitants and idlezs in the streets of San Sebastian were roused from their 
apathetic, gossiping state of feeling, by the fire of distant musquetry. 
It was found that a part of the 6th regiment had gone forth to burn 
some picket-houses opposite the Antigua Convent, a little to the left and 
behind the Lighthouse. They met with little opposition in doing it, but 
when it was done some two hundred Carlists made their appearance and 
commenced firing, but were presently silenced by the effective bomb-shell 
eloquence of the Phanir. These picket-houses were destroyed on ac- 
count of the nightly shelter they afforded parties of Carlists, who were 
in the habit of annoying the English at the Antigua Convent with sun- 
dry bullets at day-break. Before these houses were burned, however, 
they were of course pillaged in due form. One soldier brought home a 
prize under each arm in the shape of two bundles of sheets ; another 
came back with some loaves of bread stuck on his triumphant bayonet ; 
another came with a calf, pulling it onwards first by the nose, then by 
the tail; another drove a Carlist prisoner on before him, with the Car- 
list’s little boy seated astride upon the conquerer’s shoulders, which 
had a droll, and very anomalous effect; but one of the Carlist 
prisoners was found in possession of a parcel of letters, and these were 
considered the best booty of all, owing to their ‘ suggestive’ externals, 
A few men were killed and wounded on both sides. It was reported that 
the Lieutenant-General meditated an attack on Hlernani; but rest 
assured nothing of the kind is, at present, contemplated, The winter 
threatens to be dreadful. The heavens begin to lower upon us and 
pour forth. A Poussin-like gloom hangs over the whole town, The 
effective strength of the Legion has just been estimated at 4000, There 
are between seven and eight hundred men in the hospitals. We ean 
only act on the defensive with such a ‘force,’ and expect to garrison 
San Sebastian for the winter.” 


3. THEATRES.—It is a favourite proposition of Hazlitt’s, that man is 
governed by his passions and prejudices, his sympathies and imagination, 
not by his interest. The closer and the more extensively we watch the 
actions of men, the more palpable does the truth of his theory make itself 
manifest. As a striking example, let us look at the conduct of the Patent 
Managers of our theatres! In vain do their houses fill with the genuine 


drama when represented by competent performers ; they give Shakspeare 
with the wish that he may fail to attract, and finding themselves disap- 
pointed, they return to the wild-beast shows and red fire! In vain are 
the theatres neglected after the first three nights of wild-beast shows and 
red fire,—they persist in continuing the vulgar folly, which is their 
passion, and with whose objects alone their imagination cen sympathise. 
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While on the subject of the drama, it will not be inappropriate to offer 
an opinion on the last new tragedy and tragedian imported from America 
in this our dearth of managerial common-sense. ere has been an at- 
tempt to make the Gladiator and Mr Forrest “ go down” as very great 
things, but they will not last as such, neither will their admirers. Mr 
Forrest is utterly deficient in sensibility and imagination ; but his fine 
person, bodily strength, and stage clap-traps, take the senses of people 
at once, and often by storm. We could admire him excessively, how- 
ever, in proper parts calculated to display his merits, instead of exposing 
his defects. 





4. Lisson AND Lorp PALMERSTON.—It is to be hoped that the very 
opportune appearance, for the cause of despotism, of an English naval 
armament in the Tagus, will not escape Parliamentary inquiry. At pre- 
sent the British name is tarnished by a connection, which cannot but be 
inferred, between the traitorous counter-revolutionary project of the 
Court and the mission of the French and English fleets. What danger 
to residents in Lisbon, from either country, could Louis Philippe or Lord 
Palmerston ‘possibly apprehend, unless they anticipated this treacherous 
movement against the Portuguese Constitution and people? The Con- 
stitution established ; the city tranquil; the Cortes about to meet; the 
Queen popular ;—there was no more apparent need for a foreign force at 
Lisbon than at London. The case is one of strong suspicion; and, 
should that suspicion be verified, of deeper culpability than we know how 
to characterize. The actual effect of the appearance of this armament in 
encouraging the faction that conspired to force a House of Peers on the 
Portuguese people, cannot be denied or doubted. The coincidence is at 
least unlucky. And he must be a bold Minister who can hope to justify 
himself to the English public for abetting this attempt, both fraudulent 
and forcible, on the liberties of a nation towards which we bear the most 
friendly relations. ‘The symptom is an ill-favoured one for those chari- 
table politicians who hope that the, Whigs are beginning to see the neces- 
sity for some reform of our own House of Lords. But apart from all 
such considerations, no time should be lost in demanding something more 
than the common official mystifications, towards explaining the course 
which has been adopted in reference to the royal and aristocratical revo- 
lutionists of Portugal, in their late nefarious and baffled endeavour. 


ne. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
* Mexican Sketches’ will be resumed in the January Number. 
L. D. on the ‘ Standard of Taste’ will also appear next month. 


Many thanks for the able remarks on Mr Clay’s Pamphlet concern- 
ing Joint-Stock Banks. The paper is postponed in consequence of its 
late arrival. 

To ‘ Omega's’ poetry, we say ‘ yes.’ 

The Titre and Inpex to Vol. X. are unavoidably delayed. 
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OUR REPRESENTATIVES. 


em ae 


« Our wrongs and rights, 
Our shades and lights, 
Our meals, and those who dress them ; 


Our Representatives o’ nights, 
God bless *em!” 


Re et 


Tue plan, so frequently and successfully adopted by Voltaire, 
Swift, and a few other creat writers, of viewing the waenls, 
religion, literature, and politics at home, through the medium 
of some foreign intellect, whether of India or Fairy-land, and 
thus obtaining a high ground of abstraction wherefrom to take 
a clear view of men and things, might again be brought into 
operation with a very startling eflect. The e pose would cer- 
tainly produce a considerable sensation under any condition of 
social circumstances, but the benefit obtained might be more 
essentially important at the present time than in any previous 
period. The world has never before been so open to compre- 
hensive principles. Discoveries im mental and physical 
sciences have been hitherto made to no enlarged and all- 
embracing practical purpose. The kings and priests turned 
the discoveries to their own advant: ee, and hung the philoso- 
hers. But now, if a principle of general good be discovered 
and generally understood, the pe ople insist upon its adoption ; 
and as the main difficulty lies in producing this general under- 
standing, so it would do great service if any original process 
were developed for the purpose « of showing the internal de- 
ficiencies of those individuals whose exterior pretensions 
induce the people to elect them as Representatives of their 
grievances and requisitions. And one principal want of the 
people they certainly do most admirably represent ;—the want 
of knowledge, for were not this the case, the people would 
know better than either to elect, or suffer to be elected, such 
men as the majority of the Representatives have hitherto 
proved themselves to be. There they sit, and there they talk! 
Session after session, talk they and sit. Taxes and tithes are col- 
lected ; bishops and other bible- and-unicorn sinecurists are 
paid ; new churches are built up like walls against National 
Education ; sailors are still the subjects of Impressment, with 
a sailor-King upon the throne; soldiers are beaten like dogs, 
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and to a degree, as O’Connell remarked, that no dogs of proper 
spirit would put up with; knowledge is still taxed to make it 
scarce, and prevent the people from knowing ‘‘ what’s what, 

and “who’s who;” the primogenitary John-bull incubus,— 
the irresponsible House that Jack built,— still diffuses its 
baleful and obstinate ignorance as the pure aroma of wisdom, 
far and wide over the country; while the elective franchise 
is set up in a corner like a patent raé-trap, from which the 
owners of the land and granaries can let out their subjects, which 
constitute the majority, in whatever direction they please, and 
to be used accordingly ; the Protestant church of Ireland, bereft 
of all religious support, yet erects its head, propped up on 
bayonets and in blood, as the Venetian palaces stand on their 
corroding piles; corn-laws still grind down industry, — our 
bones are baked to make them bread; and the Secretary for 
the Home Department gazing on the parchment of Reform, 
smiles with self-complacent hopes of glory in posterity, while 
the Duke of Wellington, advancing with a noble air, thrusts 
his cocked-hat under the treasury spout, and drains a golden 
draught to the standing army of hereditary legislators ! 

The production of a work of the class mentioned at the 
outset, and by a competent hand, would do incalculable service 
to the cause of genuine reform. It would not be easy to 
find the exact compound of wit and understanding required 
for the finest development of the plan, but we could point out 
one or two living writers who would not come far short of 
enough of both, to answer all the purpose. Many good folks 
would be a little confounded at first, by the sudden discovery 
of previous errors 1p perception, but it would soon be evident 
that the advantaye of tearing off the veil would be very ereat, 
and that the naked figure of involuntary Truth, rising up from 
amidst the analyzed ruins of these our mortal Members, must 
enable us to become better judges in future. The separation, 
by such a process, of the mental man from the conventional ; 
of the general principles from the local; of the patriotic from 
the mere personal ; of the thoughts, acts, and results, from the 
false colours wherewith the real purposes and effects are 
saturated by early habits, customs, prejudices, and private 
interests, would do much towards the creation of “ another 
and a better world” of social philosophy, and_ its proper 
corollaries of increased and elevating means of happiness. 
Present images would “ give off” their gaseous fallacies; a 
volume of thick mist and scum would roll from before our 
eyes ; when it cleared away we should discover, as in a hall of 
sculpture, the positive substantiation of the pure and impure 
facts, refined through a fictitious medium, and, being mastered 
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in their own way, on the ignis-fatuus expellitur igni principle, 
presenting themselves without any of the fic titious cov erings 
whereby they now stand up, aping luminous realities. Apply 
this to the House of Commons, and what a characteristic Col- 
lection would it present! How should we be ashamed, humi- 
liated, and provoked, to find the great majority of our 
Representatives—the chosen sponsors of “ourselves—the concen- 
trated images of our moral, religious, and political existence,— 
no better than the fool who seeth not at all, orthe knave whose 
eye is always on his own or his neighbour’s pocket. 

Let us suppose, for instance, as a mere illustrative sketch of 
our meaning, that the conventional curtain of Our Lepresenta- 
fives was withdrawn, and a tableau presented of some hun- 
dred figures, fixed by enchantment, having the resemblance 
of harlequins, clowns, and court-card knaves, as the case 
might be. That by the application of a talismanic glass to the 
eye, we should find the ¢ hequers of their motley forms were of 
coloured glass, each reflecting a map of the mind, motives, and 
family arms of their affinities, patron saints, and presiding deities 
in an upper Sphere, near the moon. That the touch of a wand 
should set them all in motion, till they jostled and rubbed and 
mixed with each other, the friction increasing with the velocity, 
till they gradually became a huge paste, or heap of honey, and 
the few survivors were then joined by the above-mentioned 
deities, who helped them to devour it, cooked in various ways 
over bonfires made of the dry bodies én bees and the flowers of 
the country. Or, to suggest another: That the tableau 
should present a gravely- ‘seated concourse of parrots, jays, 
mackaws, buzzards, magpies, and harpies. On a sudden they 
all began to talk in ane qually wise, generous, and self-sufficient 
manner, when presently it was seen that they were nearly all 
of them stuffed birds, having each a pipe running up through 
its back-bone into the beak, which was thus supplied with 
sound-arguments from a great bellows at a little distance 
behind the scene, whereon sat perched a huge vulture with an 
owl under one wing and a raven under the othe ‘r, standing on 
a roll of parchment, and with a Lie, in shape of a gold coin, 
stuck on its forehead just between the eyes. A few natural 
birds of a different species were discovered among them, but 
when they endeavoured to use their proper lungs, they were 
either pecked to pieces, or what they said was screamed down, 
and then blown abroad with a mixture of false echoes. To 
offer a third tableau, as the suggestion of a first scene or chap- 
ter of such a kind of work as we have mentioned, let us sup- 
pose an enchanted Island made of a vast looking-glass, in the 
centre of which was reflected from above, an Olympian band 


of music. That on this harmonious Flat Island, we should 
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perceive all the people walking about round the band and 
discussing its combined merits, and the talent of the chief 
performers, who all manifested the utmost excitement of 
expression and action in blowing, beating, sawing, and wind- 
ing, but without producing a single tone. Meantime all the 
Flats waited anxiously looking up at the Olympian band, and 
then at their native performers, in expectation of sounds that 
would set them all upon their legs again in substantial har- 
mony! When, after a most exhausting delay, down fell a 
great stone by accident, from the mouth of Mars, as he was 
about to utter a signal from his crimson-flagged trumpet, and 
smashing a great hole in the middle of the band of Flat Island, 
there instantly arose, through the vent, the true sound of all 
their instruments, amounting to a deafening clamour of tongs, 
brass kettles, marrow-bones and cleavers. 

But probably the present period is too matter-of-fact to 
relish allegories of this kind, even by re-action and for the sake 
of relief from cutting realities in their natural shape. It is 
indeed quite time that we looked every fact directly in the 
face—be itas ugly as Sin—and wasted no thought upon double 
meanings. Yet, if an intermediate plan of attack can find 
favour in the public eye,—a plan which shall unite the most 
extensive knowledge of details with great powers of generaliza- 
tion and a logical application of analogies to practical ques- 
tions of the deepest present interest, then we shall not have 
to search far or wide for a master-hand to accomplish the task, 
at least as far as measures are concerned. With reference to 
the subject of free-trade, for instance, we beg our readers to 
remark in what a level, home-sliding style the following argu- 
ment is propelled from the North Pole: . 


“T engaged to show that the agriculturists have no real interest in sup- 
pressing our foreign trade. Let us take a case, then, in those countries 
which have been much before the minds of all our friends in consequence 
of late events. If it should turn out that Boothia Felix, or any other 
part of the coast of the Polar seas, was all made of alternate layers of 
coal and iron (and I am not sure that there are not appearances of both 
these substances being abundant in those regions),—such a country 
would be very likely to be at some time the seat of extensive manufac- 
tures, population, and wealth. And if it should also happen,—which is 
not impossible,—that coal and iron should fail in the rest of the world 
the consequence would be inevitable, that our Manchesters, Sheffields, 
and Glasgows, would all have to migrate Northward, and there would be 
as great a change as when wealth and political power removed themselves 
from Rome to bleak and savage Britain, a prophecy of which would have 
—_ _— a ae oe as a similar one with respect 

Pola : nglish of our day. Towns would 
be built with covered roads warmed by steam; and railways would in 
time be tunnelled under the ice, from one great cotton-factory to another 
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all the way to the North Pole. But what are the people to live on ? 
Manifestly, foreign corn. The country might produce ‘small salad’ in 
August ; or new potatoes and green peas might be got under glass, and 
gooseberries be made about as ple ntifil as pine-apples are here. But the 
great staple of food must be brought from other countries, as certainly as 
the cotton which they span. Suppose then, that after some progress 
had been made, Sir Velix Booth, if he be the hi appy land-owner, should 
be persuaded to say he would have a corn-law ;—that he would confine 
the pe ople of the country to such corn or other vegetables as could be 
grown in chinks and craunics with a South aspect, or in other ways be 
created at a greater expense than importing from abroad ;— with the idea 
that he shoule eet more rent from the miserable in-dwe Ne rs. And first, 

what would the Parliament of Boothia say to such a plan? Would there 
be any persuading them that the ereat gains to the lord of Boothia 
were to be shed abroad upon them in fertilising showers, and the last 
state of their country was to be better than the first 2 Or, if the process 
of restriction had be ‘un, would they allow Sir Felix to produce himself 
as the great suffering interest, and recommend himself in a King’s 
speech for relief by tightening the laws, or diminishing his contributions 
to the public purse 2 And next, is there any probability that the lord of 
Boothia himself should not perecive that to execute suc +h a law would be 
to cut down his rents to what they are at present—nothing ? He would 
never be gulled by the notion th: it all the forei ign corn brought into the 
country was so much taken away from what he would grow himself ; be- 

cause he would know with a pe rfect knowledge that, make corn-laws as he 
pleased, he would never grow it at all. He would know that he should 
not grow, not only the — but the rein-deer mutton that would have 
been eaten along with it. He would be fully aware, like a sensible 
owner of icebergs as he is, that though in the new state of things he 
might receive higher rents for some nooks and corners which under 
famine prices might be made to produce what men could eat, he would 
lose enormously upon the whole, by the absence of what he used to make 
of his lands in various ways arising out of the country’s being covered with 
a flourishing comme reial and manufacturing popul: ation. In short, he 
would beg and pray that the country might not be carried back to what 
it is at present. He would be the very last man,—unless, what nobody 
believes, he is demented and incapable. of taking care of his own affairs, 
—that either now or at any conceivable period would go to the trouble 
of hatching a corn-law.”—Pp. 33, 34. 


The writer shows that the above argument applies, more 
or less, to every land-owner. ‘The farmers would not know 
what employ ment to choose for their sons, if manufactures and 
foreign trade were thus handcuffed and blockaded by a law 
against sufficient corn. If his elder son succeed to his land, 
what is to become of the other sons, unless they enter into 
a ruinous competition with the elder, as we do at home. ‘To 
limit, balance, and legally cut down the home trade and manu- 
factures, to the home produce of corn, though the country 
might be naturally rich in the former and poor in the latter, 
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would be a mad prank of the Boothian Parliament ; nor 1s it 
much better here. 


«“ You will say, this is an extreme case ; and so it is. But will anybody 
show me, how the same effects shall not arise in due proportion, in a 
situation where the circumstances shall be less extreme ? Do the land- 
lords about Hull, for instance, really think that it is for their interest 
that Hull should be cut off from all the trade and commerce that would 
arise out of a free trade in corn? Suppose they grew less corn -—would 
not gardening do for them as well; and does not this change always 
take place in the neighbourhood of large and flourishing towns, and no- 
body complain ? Sift this ; try to work it out. Some of your farmers 
told me at the last election, that their state was really so bad, that they 
had a mind to try whether the remoyal of the corn-laws might not 
make it better. Invite them to consider, whether the Boothian farmers 
would not come to exactly the same conclusion. —P, 35. 


Abolish the corn-laws, that is, reduce the price of food, and 
all mauufactures become cheaper, and the comforts of life pro- 
portionately increased to the community. Granting that a 
whole nation was benefitted at the expense, or partial ruin, of 
a fraction of its capitalists, would it not be justice as well as 
wisdom, to let that exception take its course ? Moreover, let 
us ask if the agriculturists are so very nice and delicate about 
ruining, partially or wholly, any section of the commercial 
interests, when they can put the cause of such ruin into their 
own cotters! Witness the cool way in which the Self-Repre- 
sentatives proposed on the [Sth of last March to increase the 
duty on Foreign ‘Tallow from 3/. 10s. per ton to 10/—*‘ and by 
this they were to put 300,000/ into the pockets of the agri- 
culturists, or, as was farther explained, a sheep was to be 
increased in value by 2s. 8d., and an ox by 19s.;” thus de- 
liberately stranding a large portion of the shipping interest, and 
pitching overboard a corresponding quantity of British Mer- 


= 


chandise, to be got up and sold by auction with the wrecks, 
for the benefit of the coast whereon the disaster occurred. 
But no such thing as ruin would accrue. Good land would 
still be good for other produce, (and very fine land still good 
for corn on the reduced scale,) and would oradually come to be 
worked with more honest, if not equal advantage to the owners ; 
since the land-holders, according to M’Culloch, only get, after 
all, less than one fifth of the nineteen} or twenty millions lost 
to the nation each year by the present system of corn-laws. In 
brief, as the matter stands now, and as it has stood these last 
two-and-twenty years, the case between the acriculturists and 
the manufacturers may be concisely stated in the following 
request of the former to the latter—“ Give us sixty. shillinos- 
worth of manufactures for our corn per quarter (instead of 
thirty or forty, which would be the price if the tax on foreign 
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corn were removed) and we will give you thirty or forty shil- 
lings-worth of corn in exchange.” This 1s exac tly what | is done, 
but few will listen to the fact, chiefly because it seems too 
plain, and they cannot imagine how successive Legislatures and 
Representatives could possibly have been so stupid, so dis- 


honest, or both. Nor will people listen even at present to 
the able writer from whose work we are taking these extracts. 


“ When a corn-law was first laid on, either in Boothia or here, it is 


likely enough that a spirit of encouragement might be given to the farm- 


ing trade, by the rise of prices wl hich at the time ensued. But the fare 
mers would soon multiply, and the demand come down, till the two ends 
met, and the farmers were in exactly the same condition as before, e xcept 
that there were four of them bidding against one another for farms in- 
stead of three, and that there was moreover this new feature in their 
case, that they were cut off from employment for their children in other 
directions, in consequence of the check put upon the (oenere al indus try of 
the country. Their only way of getting with any comfort out of the 
scrape, would be simply this ;—they must ask to have foreign corn ad- 
mitted into Boothia again, not a// at once, but by such cradations as shall 
allow the good they will derive from the openings made for the employ- 
ment of their children in indus try of other kinds than farming, and from 
the general prosperity of the country, to something like keep pace with 


the temporary depression which may arise to the farming trade during 


the process of returning to an honest system,—suc ‘h depression being in 


fact the converse or counterpart to that spirt of improvement to their 


trade, which was stated as the temporary consequence of laying on the 
prohibition. And when they have got out of the bog, the next thing 
they have to do is to take care never to come there again, and to eat off 
their own fingers sooner than think of em ploying them in trying to take 
money out of their friends’, the manufacturers’ pockets, by a corn-law. 
This is what the ‘y must come to at last ; and there is no occasion for any 
quarrelling, any W-will. ‘The process is gomg on fast enough. The 
harpoon is in their backs, and they know it. They may thrash for some 
time with their tail, and spout a little yet through their blow-holes in 
Parliament ; but they must turn the white up before long, and then they 
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will come alongside and be ours.’—Pp. 30, 36 


The white of their bellies Ss, We presume, or perhaps of those 
eyes, which were “ bigger.” It 1s thus that greediness works 
its own punishment in disease and dis: \ppointment. ‘The fore- 
going extracts are taken from the ‘ Letters of a Representative 
to his Constituents,’ during the session of 1836. In our Cri- 
TIcAL Norices of last month, we said what we thought of the 
book: we say again, it should be studied by all thorough-going 
reformers. ‘The account given by any true ‘ Representative’ of 
the underst: anding and honesty, or total defic lency of both, in 
that body of ‘ Representatives,’ as they are called, in whom the 
nation’s alternating hopes, doubts, and despair, are centred, 
must necessarily possess great interest in itself. But when 
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combined with the knowledge, acute insight, and close practi- 
cal reasoning manifested throughout these letters, we are almost 
at aloss to discover the cause of the volume not having yet 
passed into a second edition. Should this never occur, the 
discrace will rest upon the apathy of reformers. The liberal 


press has done its part: the work is known to be of immediate 


value to the public. | Dut 

We cannot conclude our notice of this work of one of the 
few real ‘Representatives’ the reformers possess, without another 
quotation. Let our readers work out the problem of the wood- 
cutters with elaborate care. It comprises the whole mystery 
of the free-trade question, ‘The ramifications are innumerable, 
but the solution of the principle 1s easy enough. Alluding to 
the agriculturists, and their sheep’s-eye views respecting “ tal- 
low,” he says to his constituents :— 


“ How far this may be just ;—what right the agriculturists were born 
with, to take yous honest trade out of your mouths and put it into their 
own by Act of Parliament ;—is what I leave to yourselves to settle. But 
I do not see why it should not be equally just, that vow should put a tax 
on English tallow, for the sake of increasing the quantity which would 
he bought with the manufactures of Manchester, Wigan, and Blackburn, 
and transported out and home in your ships. I say I cannot see why 
one should be a bit more unjust than the other; and therefore I advise 
you to apply to Parliament to have it at least turn and turn about. 

* But this is not all—nor half of it. This accounts only for the old 
price ; but it is no part of the intention of the agriculturists that tallow 
should continue at the old price. Their avowed object is to raise the 
price of tallow, say from 2/. to 3/ for a given quantity. We have 
accounted for the 2/.; it is to be taken out of the pockets of the people 
of Manchester, Wigan, Blackburn, and Hull, and put into the pockets of 
the agriculturists instead. And this perhaps you will say.—according to 
the Negro proverb T learned on the decks of a Hull ship,—is ‘ only 
chanece for changee. But where is the additional 1/., which is to be 
the inerease of price, to come from: I will tell you. It is to be taken 
once from the people who burn tallow candles, and once over again from 
the shop-keepers or others, with whom the tallow-burners would have 
spent the money if they had been let alone. So that 1/. is to go into 
the pockets of the agriculturists, and the value of 2/. is to be taken out 
of the pockets of other people to get it for them; the difference, or 
second 1/., being utterly wasted and thrown into the fire, in the same 
way as fa man should allow himself to be persuaded to have his 


frre-wood cut with a blrat ave instead of a sharp one, on the pre- 


fence of the benefit it was to be to wood-cutters. Indulge me with 
going through this simple case ; for it is the simplest of all, and exactly 
analogous to the other. You are advised to hire feo wood-cutters, at 
a shilling a-day each, with blunt axes, to do the work that would be 
done for you by one wood-t uller with sharp axe for a shilling. 
And you are told that if yow lose a shilling by the process, the wood- 
cutters gam one. But [ask you, whether this is al ? Suppose you had 
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been in the habit of spending these daily shillings on a gardener to grow 
you cabbages. Is or is not the loss of trade to this gardener Hpi equal 
to the increase of trade to the wood-cutters 2 And if it is, then do 
not this loss and gain balance each other exactly, and is A) the neces- 
sary consequence that your loss,—your loss of the shilling or of the 
cabbages, —is a second loss, and that there are on the whole ¢eco shil- 
lings-worth of loss, for one that is to be gained by the fraternity of wood- 
cutters 2 Apply this rigidly to the question of the ‘Tallow ; and then 
say whether I was or was not right, in telling you the agriculturists were 
to gain 17. by taking 2/. from other people. ae 24, 95. 


‘ This is an admirable specimen of the application of mathe- 
matics to the rules of the Utilitarian philosophy. It is very 
different to the Tory mathematics, which is the art of finding 
conclusions suited to hereditary assumptions. ‘To blunt the 
edge of commerce, and puzzle the reason of the community 
with equally knotty and superficial theories, thus injuring its 
interests with its underst: nding ; to make us pay tw ice for grind- 
ing down to our own disc omfort, instead of once for orinding 
sharp to our advantage ; as thoughin a heavy wager betweena 
hurdygurdy and a flour-imili which were the better workman, the 
odds were greatly in favour of the former ; this is the policy of 
our legis itive wisdom,—our Peers and Re present: itives ! 

While on the subje ct of (Re ‘presentatives,’ we can but ex- 
press our regret at the Whig views taken by several valuable 
friends of the people, both in the public press and in the House 
of Commons, who advocate the reform of the “ Lords” as a ne- 
cessary prelimin: iy to obtaining the Ballot. This is not only 
a most serious point in itself, but rendered doubly so by the 
divided action among radical reformers which it will induce. 
Whether correct or in error, as a matter of opmion, it was in 
accordance with the custom of the ‘Monthly Repository’ to 
express itself clearly, and at once, without waiting to see what 
support it was like ly to have. Our position was taken in the 
January Number of last year, and the subject was renewed in 
December. We repeat, ‘the Ballot is the first thing needful. 
This will eerie! be the unpopular side of the que stion ; but 
we cannot help that. In our last number, a writer, whose uni- 
form sincerity and far-siehtedness are Hot without their due 
weight in the political world, has said: —‘* It has become 
requisite that, in the advocacy of their own prince iples and mea- 
sures, the Radicals should face the peril of a Tory restoration 
to office. Had the Whigs dealt fairly with the country in 
Parliamentary Reform, no such peril could have existed. 
There can never be any security against itin future, but in those 
further organic changes to which the Whigs lave hitherto 
opposed themselves.” And by what more certain standard can 
we judge of the Whigs’ fature conduct than by their uniform 
conduct from the earliest periods of their equivocating existence ? 
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“ The only hope,” pursues the same writer, “ the only chance, 
which the people have left to them, is in an election, under 
circumstances of such strong excitement as to insure the re- 
turn of a House of Commons that will accomplish some or 
other of those changes, either the Ballot, a large extension 
of the Suffrage, or short Parliaments.” It becomes us, therefore, 
neither to procrastinate nor fear the advent of the last daring 
ascent of the Tories into oftice, seeing that such an event, if it 
occur, will expedite that irretrievable downfall of their faction, 
which, by some means or other, must certainly arrive. The 
people do not know their own strength, or all this unneces-~ 
sary alarm and disunion of opinion could not exist. It is for 
children to cry, “ The Tories are coming!” it is for men 
to say, “ Let them come!’ Samson knew how to deal with 
the Philistines, and so ought the people of England. 

What the Whigs mean by a Reformed House of Lords, 1s 
merely that the House of Lords should be re-formed of a 
Whig majority. ‘Then, with a Whig House of Commons 
playing on the same circular saw as the Tories of Old, the 
country will have to “down with its dust,” and fill the trea- 
sury pit for the benefit of the legislative sawyers. All real 
reform will be at an end: all political progress stopped, until a 
convulsion occur. ‘The Whigs must not, therefore, be allowed 
to have it all their own way in this manner. Were there no 
other reason (there are many reasons) for proposing the Ballot as 
amore important measure than that of the immediate ‘ reform” 
of the Lords, we would advocate the former to keep the 
Whigs upon their mettle—the little they possess — and 
convince them that all reformers will not rest satisfied with 
their sedative mediocrities. The People passed the Reform 
Bill—not the Whigs ; and the People can pass the Ballot if 
they will. 

The legislation of the Lords is of course as bad as may 
be expected of a body constituted and diseased as is that 
House of Proud Flesh, by birth and circumstances, Their 
principle is that of “the greatest mischief to the greatest num- 
ber,” tor the benefit ofa few. What the “Lords” do, we must 
take (at present) from whence it comes; but the House of 
Commons, elected by the people as their ‘ Representatives,’ 
what is to be said of the choice? Simply this: it is not that 
the people are in intellect and principle a mere drove of geese 
and foxes, who elect according to their natural sympathies ; it 
is that the Members are elected by only a fraction of the people. 
The total population of the United Kingdom, according to the 
statistical census, is 24,029,702 :* the number of males of 


* It is more than this according to M’Culloch’s ¢ Statistical Account of England.’ 


The population of Great Britain and Ireland, in May 1836, he estimates at about 
26,371,000, 
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twenty years of age and upwards, is 5,512,276; the entire num- 
ber of electors, about 800,000. Thus, less than one seventh part 
of the adult male population is re presente <d: and even of these 
the greater portion act directly or indirectly under intimidation ! 
Is it any wonder that the Many should be continually excited 
and disgusted, and the Ministry in a series of ‘disgraceful dilem- 
mas and scrapes, Now that this fact has become generally 
known?) We must have a House of Real Representatives ; 
nothing else can save us from the Lords. Until we have the 
Ballot and a great extension of the Sutlrage, these Houses will 
ever have an hereditary disease and ‘a plague upon them both !” 
There can be “no health in them,”’ nor in the moral and political 
state of the people. 

When we behold the slow progression made in substantiating 
those organic changes which are known to be the only chance 
of permanent welfare to the community ; when session after 
session we feel the wheels that are passing over our hearts, and 
striving to crush them, become clogged in the passage, and 
neither liberate or destroy the life within ; while we see the 
helmsmen dismayed, and fixed with pallid inaction between 
their private desires and public station, their duties and their 
fears, the claims of their fellow-men, and the claims of their 
own perplexed selfishness ; while we see the want of united 
strength among the leaders of the people, with the frequent and 
shame ful apathy of the people when great occasions call; and 
while we descry the insidious manceuvres and lurking faces of 
the sword-and- -psalter faction, peering beneath the underwood, 
and from behind dark corners and dangerous passes, ready 
either to slink in among us with glosses and disguises of all 
kinds, or to crowd down upon us with all the ignorance of brute- 
force, if circumstances should ever favour their sanguinary and 
remorseless covetousness,—deaf, blind, and destructive, when 
their victims, claiming justice, are in their power; but eyed 
like the cat by mieht and by day, and keen of hearing as the 
hare, when the aroused millions are prepared to trample on 
their “ savage-state,” and fill their coronets with dust; is it not 
enough to make the soul sick, when seeing these things so 
plainly as we all do, that stillour course of regeneration should 
be thus painfully retarded, and the happiness of a great nation 
still held suspended in the unwholesome atmosphere that rises 
from two houses of bad fame, worse conduct, and general trea- 
son against humanity? But is this a reason why we should 
pause or relax in our efforts? Is this a good ground wherein 
to bury our hopes? Is it not rather a ground wherein to sow 
our thoughts, that the buried seeds of good may spring up and 
flourish whenever the due season arrives? We should con- 
stantly persevere in the old and sacred cause of nature. Were 
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the prospect ever so distant, future generations claim it at our 
hands. Nor, when we measure back the long train of evil years, 
can the present progress be called slow ; itis only i 
sickening when compared. with the ardent hopes we have been 
taught to entertain, and with the brevity of our individual lives. 
We who live, wish to see mankind righted before we die. On 
every fresh appearance of the improbability of such a rapid 
consummation of our deep desires, it is only natural that we 
should mistake particulars for generalities, and declare the dis- 
appointment to be continuous, now and hereafter. But com- 
plete success must be slow; its date must begin after ours 1s 
concluded. Exerting all our energies towards the accomplish- 
ment of those organic changes previously mentioned ; as the 
precursors of far more profound and ennobling changes in our 
entire social condition; we must yet be satisfied with behold- 
ing partial results, with loftier prospects through the panoramic 
vista of coming years, whose lights will be those of * divine 
philosophy,” whose shadows, in the hack-ground, those of the 
gloomy splendour of the Past. Much is to be done, for much 
indeed is needed ; but if we can only see human nature placed 
in a secure road, with the worst of its evils ameliorated, this 
generation has done its work, and we may go to our graves 
‘‘ contented and grateful. RH. HL 





The CUedding Ring. 
A BALLAD. 


By the Author of * Mundi et Cordis Carmina.’ 


A LApy fair, fair Atheline, 
Did love—as love's a gentle thing : 
And she was wed; and morn and eve 
She bless‘d her wedding-ring. 


She kiss’d Sir Ethred’s noble brow, 
And fondled with his snaky hair ; 
And lay upon his bosom broad— 
A blessed creature there ! 


And of the past she nothing reck’d, 
And of the future nothing dream’d : 

The present was All Time to her, 
And all-eternal seem’d. 
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But not a year had Atheline 
Been fondly to Sir Ethred wed, 

When at a feast, where loveliness 
Was starrily outspread, 


Dark-eyed Calymna meteor'd o'er 
The constellated beauty there ; 
And stole Sir Ethred’s fickle heart 

rom Atheline the fair! 


And conscious the Plant Sensitive 
Is of the lightest finger-kiss, 
Less instantly than Atheline 
Felt shadows o’er her bliss. 


At every glance Calymna sent 

Deep ‘thro’ Sir Ethred’s answering eyes, 
Fast fled the peace of Atheline— 

As calm from tempest flies. 


And when Calymna’s perfect hand 
Lay in Sir Ethred’s loitering, 

The gentle Atheline grew pale, 
And press’d her wedding- -ring. 


And when Sir Ethred’s arm enzoned 
Calymna’s form in whirling dance, 
Down sank the widow'd Atheline 
In a death-silent trance. 


And from that hour Sir Ethred ne’er 
Look'd kindly on sweet Atheline ; 
And left her oft in solitude 
To weep and sigh and pine. 


And one black night of wind and rain, 
Sir Ethred to her chamber flew ; 

From her true finger forced the ring, 
And, without speech, withdrew. 


“ The ring thy wedded lady wears, 

That ring thy hand shall zone on mine, 
Ere I will trust Sir Ethred’s love, 

Or yeild one charm of mine !” 


And ere one hour fled to the Past, 
After those words of cruel art, 

The ring was on Calymna’s hand, 
Sir Ethred on her heart ! 
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The wind blew loud, the rain fell fast, 
The billows thunder’d on the strand, 

The billowy thunder shook the air, 
Aud flamed the lightning’s brand: 


Far out to sea the cluster’d rocks 
Broke gloomily the foaming brine; 

And on the farthest, lorn and pale 
And mad, stood Atheline. 


Upon its dark and fatal peak 
She stood, a doom’d and piteous thing ! 
But these sad words were all she said— 
“ T've lost my wedding-ring.” 


Over that rock the fast waves grew, 
Till fathoms under them it lay ; 
And no frail human thing could live 

Within their weltering way : 


But still, amid the roaring winds 
And thunder-rain, a voice did sing, 

lu tones too sweet for mortal throat, 
* T’ve lost my wedding-ring.” 


And oft—as Say the legends old 

\\ hich Time to fond Belief endears— 
As the sad night renew d its date 

In the revolving years, 


The mariners and wanderers 
Who sail’d that sea, or faced that strand, 
Heard those lorn words sung round the rocks ; 
And sigh d from wave and land. 


And thus those legendaries old 
Pursue their theme of misery : 

Years after, on that night of woe, 
When stars shone in the sky. 


Sir lethred and Calymna trod 
The beach in passion’s twining mood; 


And from each other's gazing drew 


A full beatitude : 


Till, on the very brink of' bliss, 

Their hearts stoop’d to the quivering stream, 
To slake that thirst unquenchable 

Which haunts this wondrous dream : 
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When, a sweet voice Sir Ethred heard, 
‘Too sacred for Calymna’s ear 
 T’ve lost my we .dding- “Tiny o ita words 


Did in his face appear ! 


Ah, God! a thought of Atheline 

Hath cross‘d thy heart, hath cross’d thy brain! — 
Calymna is thy life no more; 

And her great love is vain! 


Thus spake Calymna; and no glance 
Denial to her plaint did bring— 

For still he heard those airy words 
O’er rocks and ocean ring: 


And down he dash’d upon the sand ; 
And ecried—** O, God: my Atheline !? 
And o’er him slain (¢ ‘alymna ‘stood— 


An Agony Divine! 


And cursed him where he lay ; and in 
Her fever-struck and throbbing palm 
She crush’d the ring of Atheline, 
And broke its cireled charm : 


And east it far into the sea: 
And follow'd it, with reckless leap, 
With all her youth and grace and love, 
Into the drowning Deep! 


And then a blessed musie rose ; 
A blessed music, far and near ! 

Krom wave and rock and strand and cliff, 
That fill’d the atmosphere. 


The very spray of the calm ocean, 
Each small sea-weed the rocks that clad, 
Each cliff-erass blade, each grain of sand, 
Its part of music had ! 


The music of a mortal voice, 
Sublimed at its immortal spring, 
Which sang to all the stars of heaven— 
“ I've found my wedding-ring.” 
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MEMORANDA OF BENTHAM. 


Tu frontispiece of this pumber of the *‘ Mouthly ig eg 
presents the likeness of a philosopher whose | ong re 
was incessantly and laboriously devoted to the good of his 
species ; 1 pursuance of which he ever felt that incessant 
labour a happy task, that long life but too short for his bene- 
volent object. The preservation of his remains by his physi- 
cian and friend, to whose care they were confided, was in 
exact accordance with his own desire. He had early in life 
determined to leave his body for dissection. By a document 
dated as far back as the year 1769, he being then only twenty- 
two years of age, he bequeathed it for that purpose to his 
friend Dr Fordyce. ‘The document is in the following remark- 
able words :— 

* This my will and special request I make, not out of affectation of 
singularity, but to the intent and with the desire that mankind may reap 
some small benefit in and by my decease, having hitherto had small 
opportunities to contribute thereto while living.” 

A memorandum aittixed to this document, shows that it had 
undergone his revision two months before his death, and that 
this part of it had been solemnly ratified and confirmed.* The 
Anatomy Bill, which has been passed since his death, for which 
a foundation had been laid in the ‘Use of the Dead to the 
Living’ (first published in the ‘Westminster Review,’ and 
afterwards separately, and a copy given to every Member of 
Parliament), and which Mr Warburton succeeded in carrying 
through the House of Commons, has removed the main obstruc- 
tions in the way of obtaining anatomical knowledge; but the 
state of the law previous to the adoption of the Anatomy Act 
was such as to foster the popular prejudices against dissection, 
and the effort to remove those prejudices was well worthy of a 
philanthropist. It requires some reflection to perceive how 
indispensable it is to the well-being of the community that the 
practice of dissection should be made imperative upon every 
medical man. ‘The organs of the body, on the integrity of 
which life depends, are for the most part concealed from sight. 
Any considerable alteration or modification of their action con- 
stitutes disease. No rational efforts can be made towards the 
cure of disease without a knowledge of the internal structure 
and functions of organs, the disorder of which constitutes dis- 
vase: such knowledge can be obtained solely by dissection. 
In like manner, the suceess of the surgeon in performing every 
operation from the simplest to the most complex, must depend 
on his intimate acquaintance with the structure, the function, 


* The name of the friend to whom he confided the trust, being necessarily changed. 
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the situation and the relations of the part on which he operates. 
The alternative between life, health, or instant death, con- 
stantly rests on the exactness of that knowledge. What else 
can euide his hand with steadiness, safety, skill, success? If 
he be prevented from obtaining thie knowledge by prac tisine 
on the bodies of the dead, there is but one other mode in whic h 
it can be acquired, and that mode will be pursued, namely, by 
practising on the bodies of the living: on the living bodies of 
the poor. The rich can always command the services of those 
who have signalized themselves by success; success gained, 
if not by the “dissection of the dead, by suffering and death 
inflicted upon the poor. Such is the certain, such must be the 
inevitable result of obstructing the study of anatomy. ‘The 
clear and strong mind of Bentham saw all this distinctly, and 
his benevolent heart felt it profoundly ; the consequence was, 

that he made such a disposal of his own body as he though 
the interests of humanity required should be made of a great 
number of bodies. After all the lessons which science and 
humanity might learn from the dissection of his body had been 
taught, Bentham further directed, that the skeleton should be 
put together and kept entire; that the head and face should 
be preserved ; and that the whole figure, arranged as naturally 
as possible, should be attired in the “clothes he ordinarily wore, 

seated in his own chair, and maintaining the aspect and atti- 
tude most familiar to him. In this there mingled nothing of 
vain glory nor ‘ affectation of singularity.’ He believed that, to 
the friends whom he left behind, it would be a source of plea- 
sure thus to retain him still among them; and that future 
generations would joy to see the real appearance of the man to 
whom he could not but know that they were so largely 
indebted. A calm and pervading sense of the services he “had 
rendered to mankind, the amount of which it was the labour 
of every hour of his life to increase, was at once the stimulus 
to exertion, ¢ and partly also the reward of it. ‘This exalted con- 
sciousness, which belongs only to the highest order of human 
minds, whose powerful energies are successfully directed to the 
advancement of the highest interests of human beings, is thus 
simply and finely expressed in relation to one of his most 
finished works, the ‘ Rationale of Judicial Evidence.’ 


“The species of readers for whose use it was really designed, and 
whose thanks will not be wanting to the author's ashes, is the legislator; 
the species of legislator who as yet remains to be formed, the legislator 
who neither is under the dominion of an interest hostile to that of the 
public, nor is in league with those who are.” —Vol. i, p. 23. 

There are relations, and associations arising out of them, 
which might render the sight of the cold, rigid, unmoving, pas- 
sionless semblance of the being who had been the subject of 

No, 121. 
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them, too intense, too painful to be endured. But the emo- 
tions of veneration, and even of tender atiection, are not incom- 
patible with the power of beholding, with a sensation allied to 
pleasure, a faithful and vivid likeness of life. Those who had 
the deepest personal regard for Mr Bentham, after the subsid- 
ence of the first paintul fecling, have witnessed the present 
embodiment of his person, features, and expression, with the 
most entire satisfaction; as a work of art it is admirable ; as 
an idiosyncratic likeness it has been seldom equalled. 

Mr Bentham was perfectly aware that difficulty and even 
obloquy might attend a compliance with the directions he gave 
concerning the disposal of his body. He therefore chose three 
friends, whose firmness he believed to be equal to the task, and 
asked them if their affection for him would enable them to 
brave such consequences. ‘They engaged to follow his direc- 
tions to the letter, and they have been faithful to their pledge. 

We do not know how better to describe the manner in which 
the first part of this duty was performed by the medical friend 
to whom the care of his body after death was specially con- 
fided, than by transcribing the account of it given in the num- 
ber of the ‘ Repository’ for July 1852, by an eye-witness 


(W. J. Fox) :— 


“ None who were present can ever forget that impressive scene. The 
room * is small and circular, with no window but a central skylight, and 
capable of containing about three hundred persons. It was filled, with 
the exception of a class of medical students and some eminent members 
of that profession, by friends, disciples, and admirers of the deceased 
philosopher, comprising many men celebrated for literary talent, scien- 
tifie research, and political activity. The corpse was on the table in the 
middle of the room, directly under the light, clothed in a night dress, 
with only the head and hands exposed, ‘There was no rigidity in the 
features, but an expression of placid dignity and benevolence. This was 
at times rendered almost vital by the reflection of the lightning playing 
over them ; fora storm arose just as the lecturer commenced, and’ the 
profound silence in which he was listened to, was broken, and only broken, 
by loud peals of thunder, which continued to roll at intervals throughout 
the delivery of his most appropriate and often affecting address. With the 
feelings which touch the heart in the contemplation of departed greatness, 
and in the presence of death, there mingled a sense of the power which 
that lifeless body seemed to be exercising in the conquest of prejudice 
for the public good, thus co-operating with the triumphs of the spirit by 
which it had been animated. It was a worthy close of the personal 
career of the great philanthropist and philosopher. Never did corpse of 
hero on the battle field ‘with his martial cloak around him.’ or funeral 
obsequies chanted by stoled and mitred priests in 
such emotions as the stern simplicity of that ] 
of utility triumphed over the imagination 


gothic aisles, excite 
our in Which the principle 
and the heart.” 


* The Lectureeyoom of the Webb street School of Anatomy, 
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A review of the life of Bentham exercises the same influence 
over the mind as that which is here so finely described as at- 
tending on its close. ‘here is throughout the same ‘ stern 
simplicity,” imparting to the *f principle of utility” by the unity 
and consistency of its influence over all his actions, a power of 
touching the feelings, while it addresses itself to the intellect. 
Itis impossible, without emotion, to conte mplate him devoting, 
for upWw ards of half a century ¢ ight hours a day, and sometimes 
twelve, to intense study—having in that study no view what- 
ever to his own interest or advancement, but solely the benefit 
of mankind, and contented to wait fora result till future gene- 
rations should be able to perceive, what he did not expec t from 
his contemporaries, the nature and extent of the work he had 
achieved. For this work he very early quitted the practice of 
the law, the imperfections and absurdities of which disgusted 
him. His own account of his reasons is given with his charac- 
aioe’ simplicity :— 

‘ These things (insti inces of chicanery and falsehood), and others of 
this same complexion, in such immense abundance, determined me to 
quit the profession ; and as soon as I could obtain my father’s permis- 
sion, I did so; I found it more to my taste to endeavour, as I have been 
doing ever since, to put an end to them, than to profit by them.” 


The object of his labours was to apply the principle of uti- 
lity, or more properly of felicity, to the science of legislation ; 
making the ‘ ere: atest hi appiness of the greatest number ”” the 
sole aim of that science, and the basis of every one of its en- 
actinents. ‘f Had the human mind applied itself with all its 
faculties, with all the energy which those faculties are capable 
of putting forth, with sincerity of purpose, and with persever- 
ance, to the adoption of institutions, laws, procedures, rules, . 
and sanctions, having such, and only such, ends in view ; had it 
devoted itself tothis pursuit, from that point of civiliz: ation inthe 
history of our race, which is compatible with labourof this sort, 
up to the present hour, what would now have been the condi- 
tion of human society !—what would now have been the amount 
of obtainable felicity, felicity actually and hourly enjoyed by 
the millions of human beings that make up that vast aggregate !” 
—Lecture delivered over the remains of Jeremy Bentham, by 
Dr Southwood Smith. 

He advanced very considerably towards the completion of 
an all- -comprehensive system or code of internal law, divided 
into four minor codes; the constitutional, the civil, the penal, 
and the administrative. 

“ For the constitutional code he has done enough to render its com- 
pletion comparatively easy ; while the all-important branches of offences, 
of reward and p unishment, of procedure, of evidence, have been worked 
out by him with a comprehensiveness and minuteness which may be said 


to have exhausted these subjects.”"—Lecture, pp. 22—24. 
B 2 
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He had matured a system of prison discipline, with a view 
to make punishment corrective, an exposition of which was 
given in his work called ‘ Panopticon.’ . In 1792 he presented 
his plan of management to Mr Pitt, and it was adopted by him 
with enthusiasm. Notwithstanding, after years spent in delay, 
it was abandoned. A secret influence, at that time inex pli- 
cable, but now well known to have been the hostility of 
George ILI, defeated the object. The writer of the able 
article on Bentham, in the ‘ Penny Cyclopzdia,’ states, that 
this prison, for recularly containing 1,000 prisoners, would have 
cost the public between 20,0002. and 30,0004. : while the pre- 
sent wretched Millbank Penitentiary, arranged for 600, has 
already cost at least ten times that sum. In his work called 
‘Deontology,’ he applied his principle to the science of morals. 

Mr Bentham was among the rare instances of vigour of in- 
tellect following a precocious childhood. We are told that he 
read Rapin’s ‘ History of England’ for his amusement when he 
was three years old; as a child he commenced the study of 
music, and at five years of age had attained some proficiency 
on that difficult instrument, the violin; singularly enough, at 
the same age, he had acquired the name of ‘ the Philosopher’ 
among the members of his family, from his gravity of manner 
and accurate powers of observation. He distinguished himself 
both at Westminster School and at Oxford, and took his Mas- 
ter’s degree at the age of twenty. He suffered great scruples 
about signing the 39 Articles, necessary to be done before 
taking the degree. He eventually yielded to authority, solely 
from considerations of his father. The record he has left of 
this passage of his life is deeply affecting ; it ends with the 
following memorable words : ‘¢ 1 signed ;—but by the view I 
found myself forced to take of the whole business, such an 
impression was made as will never depart from me but with 
life.” 

On becoming possessed of a competency at the death of his 
father, he fixed his residence in Queen’s Square Place, Lon- 
don, and his mode of living continued to be uniform until the 
period of his death. He carefully avoided engaging in any 
personal controversy, and never read any of the attacks made 
upon himself ; at the same time he surrounded himself only 
with persons whose sympathies were like his own. Some ex- 
cellent remarks on the probable influence of such a course on 
re character of his mind, are contained in the article of the 

Penny Cyclopedia,’ which we have quoted above. Some of 
his peculiarities, which to a certain degree lessened his useful- 
ness, may be traced to this source ; amongst others, the singu- 
larity of his style, which grew upon him as he advanced in life. 
His manners were playful and childlike. He was fond of en- 
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tertaining one or two guests, never more than two ata tine; 
and, after dinner, of discussing some particular point with 
them on which they were most competent to spe ak. He was 
a great economist of time, and all his oce upations were syste- 
matically arranged. Though of delicate constitution in his 
youth, he eradually increased in vigour as he approac os man- 
hood, and for 60 years he scarcely suffered from even slight 
indisposition. At the ave of &4 he was not constitationally 
older than most men are “at 60, and the clearness and power of 
his intellect remained neatly unimpaired to the last. 

“ The serenity and cheerfulness of his mind, when he became satisfied 
that his work was done, and that he was about to lie down to his final 
rest, was truly affecting. On that work he looked back with a feeling 
which would have been a feeling of triumph, had not the consciousness 
of how much still remained to be done, changed it to that of sorrow, that 
he was allowed to do no more: but this feeling again gave place to a 
calm but deep emotion of exultation, as he recollected that he left behind 
him able, zealous, and faithful minds, that would enter into his labours 
and complete them. 

“ The last subject on which he conversed with me, and the last office 
in which he employed me, related to the permanent improvement of the cir- 
cumstances of a family, the j junior member of which had contributed, in some 
degree, to his personal comfort ; and I was deeply impressed and affected 
by the contrast thus brought to my view, between the selfishness and 
apathy so often the companions of age, and the generous care for the 
we Afare of others, of which his heart was full. 

‘Among the very last things which his hand penned, in a book of 
thane Gt in which he was accustomed to note down any thought or 
feeling that passed through his mind, for future revision and use, if sus- 
ceptible of use, was found the following passage :— 

“¢T]T am a selfish man, as selfish as any man can be. But in me, 
somehow or other, so it happens, selfishness has taken the shape of 
benevolence. No other man is there upon earth, the sight of whose 
sufferings would not to me be a more or less painful one: no man upon 
earth is there, the sight of whose enjoyments, unless believed by me to 
be derived from a more than equivalent suffering endured by some other 
man, would not be of a pleasurable nature rather than of a painful one. 
Such in me is the force of sympathy !’ 

“ And this force of sympathy governed his very last hour of con- 
sciousness. Some time before his death, when he firmly believed he was 
near that last hour, he said to one of his disciples who was watching over 
him :—‘ I now feel that I am dying. Do not let any of the servants 
come into the room, and keep away the youths; it will be distressing to 
them, and they can be of no service. Yet I must not be alone; you 
will remain with me, and you only ; ; and then we shall have reduced the 
pain to the least possible amount.’ "—Lecture, p. 68—60. 


He died on the 6th of June 1832, in the 85th year of his age. 
S. D. 
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SONNET TO SIR WILLIAM MOLESWORTH. 


Help us to save Free Conscience from the paw 
Of hireling wolves whose Gospel is their maw.—~ MiIrton. 


Ixro the lucid atmosphere of heaven 
The palm-tree rises from the sun-gilt mount, 
Its spacious branches by no tempest riven ; 
Yet if some storm discharge its black account, 
The lofty tree endures it all unmoved, 
Or, falling, dies on the old spot it loved ! 
Patriot and Man !—man, noble by high birth 
In nature’s variable grades of heart, 
Well hast thou done to stand above the earth 
Midst stormy bickerings from the Church's mart, 
Where moon-light wolves with Christian's hopes are fed ; 
Well hast thou done to bruise the Serpent's head 
By firm-express’d resolve thy creed to lock 
Like a pure fount which God hath plac’d in rock! 
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Tue wild lightning among the West India Islands, is some- 
times awfully beautiful. We had also some heavy rains, and 
a terrible black water-spout presented itself one day directlv 
in our course, which we thought it most expedient ‘to avoid. 
Iwo or three whales shortly after appeared in the distance, 
and with their blowing and founting made no bad imitation of 
the danger we had just escaped. We had not long passed 
Anagada, a high land principally inhabited by fishermen, ere 
we discovered a sail at no great distance, which was evidently 
a Spanish merchantman. Some confusion again ensued, and 
a great many of the men, and others equally headstrong, were 
for bearing down upon her. The chief officers of course knew 
we Were not yet authorized to do anything of the kind. Meantime 
she made Porto Rico, and crowded sail to get into port, having 
evidently taken alarm at us. ‘The men, and several inconsi- 
derate young officers, now grew doubly anxious to bear down 
upon her and make a prize; either by running alongside and 
ang her pig a ar per off boats for that purpose ; 
and many of them shouted out is effect ; whe ing 
the ofticers would not listen “ . 4 = d pe ee 
' , the m eck presented 

a scene little short of mutiny. Had the officers consented, 
es en have negatived it ; first, for political 
» and next, because the ship he was bringing out 
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was of such vital nnportance to the Republic that he would 
never have run the risk of any accident happening to her. 
Again, they did not seem to consider that what they proposed 
must be done in the ve ry face of several men-of-war who were 
lying only a league or so off in the harbour, and who would 
have given us chase directly; not to mention how badly we 


were manne id. W e ke pt our Course, and the vesse | entered the 


harbour. 
After passing the battery until a high country, thick with 


trees, and sprinkled with many low huts, and a small fort, lay 
on our larboard beam, the ¢ Captain proposed going a-shore. 
Now, to pass even within sight of Porto Rico was surely im- 
prude nt; and to hoist our green pendant, something more; but 
to go ashore for a jaunt in an enemy’s country, with several 
large ships absolutely in sight, not to omit our having scared 
a vessel into port, was rather too audacious. However, as 
there was something agreeably ticklish in the adventure, I ap- 
plied to Captain S to be one of the party. This he told 
me he could not well grant, as the Ambassador had desired that 
no more than three should go, who were to appear as passen- 
gers on board a British man-o’-war; and that P—— had been 
beforehand with me. carpi Peed Captain S——, P——, 
and to my surprise, the Baron, got ito a boat, all being dressed 
in plain clothes except the otlicer of the boat, who wore an 
English uniform, furnished by the Captain for the occasion. 
They took a tew fowling-pieces with them, and put off. We 
then hoisted the British ensign (after letting the other fly about 
a moderate time!) and wished them sport. The boat’s crew 
were all Portugue the this also was rather a bad arrangement, 
but we were afraid to let any of our rebellious countrymen exe) 
ashore, lest they should either betray the affair, or make off 
into the country. The Mexican eagle and serpent at the boat’s 
bows was painted over with fresh” paint, at the mercy of the 
waves, and not a little exposed to the chance of being laid bare 
if the boat was hauled up the beach. They presently returned, 
however, calling out that they had forgotten the English jack 
for the boat. The signal-man ran to the colour- box and began 
fumbling about, saying it was not in readiness. ‘ Oh,” said 
Mr South, who had been averse to the excursion from the first, 
“ stick a needle and thread to it, and fling it down to them ; 
it will serve to amuse the Captain on the way.” ‘This was 
said close to my elbow, and it naturally occurred to me that I 
must either admire him for his independent spirit, or thank 
him for the compliment of supposing me above tale-bearing. 
The man did as he was ordered, and away they went to get 
pines, bannanas, and cigars, shoot parrots, and stretch their lep S. 

And now, before proceeding any further, let me take the 
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opportunity of Hits interval in my Narrative, to ape ra a 
however inadequate it may be, to the talents of a distinguishes 
individual, who, for the extent and versatility of his abilities, 
both in the tangible merits of practice and the abstruser depths 
of theoretic speculation ; the fiery ardour of his roused spirit 
and the gentle urbanity and humour of his quiescent manners, 
has for ever laid the survivors of the ship’s company of the 
Libertad under obligations of the most indelible nature. The 
General’s cook was a ne plus ultra in the finest sense of the 
term. A. better cook, or a more impudent dog, never lived. 
He might have been Emperor of Morocco if he had not been a 
cook; but fate willed it otherwise, and a most accomplished 
potentate was lost to a province that the world at large might 
be benefitted by his fricassees. He ate, drank, and boasted 
enough for any fowr men, pick them where you will; but as he 
cooked better than any body else in the universe—let no one 
be offended. He had been a soldier some years before, and 
would talk extemporaneously of the battles he had seen, till 
all his admiring hearers applauded him for their extreme delight, 
earnestly entreating that he would ‘roar again.”” With this, 
however, he seldom complied, contenting himself with giving 
a great thump upon his broad fat breast while he struck one 
foot upon the deck, saying, ‘* Ah hoo! la France!” He was a 
philosopher too, lke the generality of his countrymen, and 
after he had finished his second bottle, used to argue several 
questions connected with free-willand necessity, in a very able 
kindof way. But cooking was his forte. He was also, as may be 
supposed, a sensualist, and would take much pleasure in decry- 
ing the fair frailties of Engleterre, whom he called des ignorantes, 
in comparison with the painted licentiates of scientific Paris, 
complimenting the latter with the titles of des anges! illuminati ! 
cognoscenti ! while he surveyed himself from top to toe most com- 
placently. But with all his vain boasting of successes and con- 
quest, he was a very unlikely fellow; for though the weathergrew 
hotter and hotter, the horrid monster would rub his naked feet all 
over with butter, and slide them into his boots for the day! As 
to cooking, however, no man was his equal. His external appear- 
ance may be easily imagined from the above internal qualities. 
He was a large man of small bone; very fat and continuous 
from face to foot, with a red, bloated cheek, and an air and 
carriage between the dram-major and the nabob. When he 
stood still in philosophic abstraction, he was not unlike a por- 
poise set upright on its tail with the jowl rouged. There was 
as much expression in his stomach as in his countenance, hoth 
showing his high, pursy grossness, and measureless vain glory. 
But what else could be expected from a fellow who wore Hessian 
boots in the West Indies ? 
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The disturbance this professor of gastronomy made in the 
ship was unceasing, and the mirth he created unequalled. 
When he was wrought up to his highest pitch of rage, t the best 
scene in a pantomime was nothing: to it; and certainly no de- 
scription of mine can convey an adequate idea of the fury of 
his actions, or the e exquisite sputtered riddles of his — 
English. Though the above sketch seems high-coloured, is 
no ‘caricature, and barely does justice to the character, asa 
few forthcoming circumstances will prove. Yet, with all his 
irascibility, none of the men in the vicinity of his ‘‘ cuisine” 
feared him: that pale, soddened, fat, was not muscle; he 
could not fight after the English fashion, and he genet rally 
spent his fury i in vain, to the infinite mirth of the crowds assem- 
bled. Upon one occasion, indeed, the ship’s baker, a much 
smaller man, would have beaten him to dough and _ batter, 
if they had not been separated. Neve rtheless, I believe, if they 
had taken a sword a-piece the “ chief baker ” would very 

speedily have gone to his fathers. It was the occurrence of 
one of these riots, during the absence of the party ashore, that 
induced me to mention the said personage in this place. 1 was 
called away from the scene by a sudden message from the First 
Lieutenant, requiring my immediate presence on the quarter- 
deck. 

On arriving there [ found something was wrong by the faces 
around me, and going aft I there saw the Ambassador and Mr 
South very busy with their olasses. ‘I want you, Mr ———,” 
said the latter, ‘‘ to interpret between the General and me, for 
they’ve got into some scrape ashore, as | expected, oni he 
wishes me to do something, though I can’t make out what.” 
‘““T should not wonder if the Portuguese crew have cut and 
run;” IT remarked. ‘ Whydo you think so ?”’ said he, quickly. 
“ Because they have all taken their money with them girt 
round the waist.” ‘* Humph !—are you sure—where did you 
learn that—well, never mind, ask the General what his pleasure 
is that I should do, and then tell me what he says.” I found 
this no very easy matter, for his Excellency’s French had so 
extraordinary an accent, and his Spanish, which was by no means 
pure Castilian, was always spoken with such rapidity and 
elision, that it was hardly possible to catch any of his words. 
Neither did the expression of his countenance serve as any 
definite clue to his ideas, even now that it was momentous to 
make himself understood as soon as possible. I have men- 
tioned the immovable nature of his features befure; and now 
in this moment of excitement his habitual rigidity of muscle 
was so operated upon as to produce one of the oddest puzzles 
imaginable. His eyes opened and shut, his cheek-bones seemed 
to rise and fall, and his mouth was twisted into as many shapes 
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as a skate when crimping. I didn’t know what in the world to 


do with him. 

The case was this. Directly the party had landed they were 
surrounded by a great crowd, among whom some soldiers had 
heen clearly distinguished. ‘lhe boat had then been hauled out 
of the water a long way up the beach, and none of our people 
were now seen in or near her; and this having been the case 
some time, the Ambassador and the rest on deck began to grow 
uneasy, particularly the former (whose alarm I fancy was 
principally about the Baron), who desired me tell the First 
Lieutenant to approach nearer the fort, in order to let them 
see that we noticed what was going forward and were prepared 
to resent any insult offered to the British flag! ‘ Good,” said 
the First Lieutenant: “a good joke,” thought I. He imme- 
diately set about putting this request in execution, and | 
continued in difticult conversation with the General. Is 
French, with the Spanish accent and idiom, bore about as close 
a resemblance tu the language he meant it for, as broad Scotch 
does to English. He understood me, however, well enough, 
when I hinted how bad a chance the fresh paint on the bows of 
the boat would have against the pebbles on the beach ; and his 
alarm was increased five-fold by the idea. 

At length we saw them returning, and the ship was hove to. 
They entered the boat and shoved off. They had scarcely got 
twenty fathoms from the beach when they were hailed, as we 
conjectured, from the fort, and a small gun being fired a-head 
of them, they were obliged to pull back. They left the boat 
again, In company with several persons, and were conducted 
up towards the fort, which they entered, I now began to be 
really alarmed at their situation, and anxious for the result. 
Mr South came down into the state-cabin, where the General, 
Sen. Castillio, and myself, were standing, the former with a tele- 
scope in his hand, the other with a cigar, and proposed laying 
the frigate right in frout of the fort, as though they purposed 
resenting any oflence offered to our party, by a good broadside. 
The Ambassador signitied his assent to this : and, by the bye, 
South was just the man who would have fired one in earnest, if, 
after taking the above position, we had not soon descried our 
party returning again to their boat. They jumped in, pulled 
off, and were soon alongside, to our great satisfaction. They 
brought with them some huge black pines, eves, Cigars, straw- 
hats, Xe. Captain S—— had also bought a flat-iron of some 
old Indian washerwoman, and P—— no sooner came on deck 
than he set down a great, ugly, staring land-crab, which, from 
the length of its legs, he must have been at no trifling pains to 
catch, who instantly scrambled off towards the forecastle, and 
fell crump down the fore hatchway. 
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I dined that day with the General, Captam S——, &c. and 
found that they all gave a ditlerent account of the adventure, 
as regarded the suspicions they had excited. The Portuguese 
crew, who of course were inst: antly discovered not to be British 

sailors, had first created mistrust, especially as there were arms 
in the boat. Added to this, somebody (it was Mr Nobody) had 
asked one of the by-standers a very alarming question ; namely ; 
what forces were contained in the Island? ‘The news quic kly 
eot wind, and reached the ears of the Commandant of the Fort, 
who sent down some soldiers to the beach to bring them up tohis 
house, that he might question them. [le must have been rather 
incompetent for that, and a bad judge of appearances besides, or 
he would not so easily have been satished. The plausible vo- 
lubility of the Baron (though P——, as usual, endeavoured to 
take all the credit to himself), backed by a few well placed 
allusions to the Jack of old England, the terror of every nation, 
was, | believe, the chief cause of their hberation. Captain 


S——’s usual hammering, hesitative mode of speech, was alone 
enough to have ruined them, had not the Baron taken upon 
himself to be spoke sman, who, as Captain S—— observed at 


table, “ would not let him put in a word edgeways.” Upon 
this occasion, the French Gastronomer (who had received the 
further title of General Cook, conferred upon him by the ship’s 
company, in consequence of his frequently striking his breast 
when irritated, and claiming respect as being dee generale 
cooke !) had exerted all his wondrous art—and certainly there 
was no knowing what any dish was made of. As to dis- 
tinguishing such vulear thines as beef, veal, or mutton, it was 
out of the question : his ragwouts, curries, and fricassees were 
entirely his own idea; they were like nothing else upon this 
cooking earth. Independent, however, of all these luxuries 
(some of which were brought to that acme of perfection as to 
truly disgusting), the local circumstances of dining in the 

Captain’s cabin were most delightful. Dinner was usually laid 
in the fore cabin, which, though not so beautifully furnished as 
the state one, was considerably larger; and with the wide ports 
all open, the guns being slewed fore-and-aft to be out of the 
way, and the fine salt breezes coming fresh from the sea as it 
sped by us in its glistening course, and wafting over the luxu- 
riant dessert-t: ible, beat allthe ‘ ic Pa i manger’’ in the world. 
I liked it still better when we had the wind upon the beam, and 
were going seven or eight knots through the glittering sea; and 
the keen slant of our larve table, with the swinging tables Oover- 
head, hanging askance, with all their fruit-plates and decanters 
balancing themselves so admirably, was highly piquant, while 
the continual flow of the Baron’s centlemanly, well-informed 


conversation, gave a zest to the whole. I think I never tasted 
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ines of so richly vinous and masculine a sp tee ga sao 
had to-day from Porto Rico, though I have found ot “ 
were more luscious. It was the large black pine of t - est 
Indies, and in its thick, bronzed, massy rind, with —— sie 
rising from the top of every cone or Joint in ae e ae 
of the entire pyramid, built like a lemple of the Sun, w oul 
have been as great a treasure to any painter of still life as it 
was to the enjoyers of the gastric one. During the dessert, 
the question was started as to the particular hobbies of each 
individual at table. I forget what the Ambassador said. Cas- 
tillio named ‘ wine, horses, and politics,’as his favourite objects 
of amusement. De Zandt said, that ‘ through the whole course 
of his life he had always desired two things—a high reputa- 
tion, resulting from honourable actions, and plenty of money.” 
The rest are not worth mentioning. By way of doing penance 
for so dangerous an indulgence as that of eating rather freely 
of pine on first entering a hot climate, I made an abstract the 
same evening of Dr J. Johnson’s ‘Tropical Hygiéne,’ which a 
friend in Edinburgh had sent me previous to my departure, 
and I gave a copy of it to the Baron. Not that he needed the 
admonitions more than the others ; on the contrary, he was the 
most abstemious of them all, and from this I knew he would 
be the most likely to benefit himself by the physician’s advice. 
I also was sufficiently abstemious, always drinking water in com- 
mon, and light wines occasionally : scarcely ever any spirits. 
For this I was laughed at by CaptainS——, P——, Bryden, 
and in fact by most of the officers. We shall see the result, 


M. I. D. 
( To be continued. ) 





IS THERE A STANDARD OF TASTE? 


Taste is the collective name for the opinions which we form 
of the power of natural objects, or works of art, to excite the 
pleasures of imagination; and opinions upon this subject, as 
on any other, are of course correct or incorrect, true or false, 
accordingly as they agree, or are at variance with the actual 
State of facts. An opinion, or sentence of taste, that an object 
is beautiful, is correct if it correspond with the actual power 
of the object to excite the emotion of beauty. An opinion, or 
sentence of taste, that an object is sublime, is correct if the 
object actually have the power of exciting the emotion of sub- 
limity thus ascribed to it. The Standard, or test of the cor- 
rectness of taste, is thus the state of facts which it refers to ; 
and a comparison with these constitutes an application of the 
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standard. But in proceeding to such application we are met 
by a startling difficulty, nothing less than an appearance that 
the standard is vatadele: or in other words, that it is no 
standard at all. 

The diversity of effect which the same object produces upon 
the imaginations of different men at the same time, or even of 
the same man at different times, has indeed passed into a pro- 
verb, The poem which excites in one man feelings of exquisite 
beauty; to another is simply pretty; to a_ third, perhaps, 
vapid, dull, common-place. A face, which to one man is ex- 
pressive of all the sublimity of heroic enterprise, affects his 
companion only with a sentiment of preposterous absurdity, of 
simple ridiculousness. But if an object excite the feeling of 
beauty, it is beautiful. The same object, however, also excites 
the emotions of sublimity, and of ludicrousness, in other 
instances. The same object, it is therefore concluded by one 
party, being at the same time beautiful, sublime, and ridiculous, 
there is no Standard of ‘Taste. 

We cannot predicate beauty, or sublimity, absolute ly of 
any object; these qualities or powers vary in every in- 
stance; the comparative values of several objects of imagi- 
nation, to each individual, are to be determined solely by the 
degrees of pleasure with which they affect him! The tastes of 
all are equally casual; and of no one, therefore, has the taste 
any claim to be set up as a rule or standard for others. 
That is to say, if a picture of a cabbage, a candlestick, or 
a brass saucepan, please a Dutchman, as ‘well as the Raising 
of Lazarus, in the National Gallery, his taste is as good as 
any other—his picture is for him the more be: autiful of the 
two, and let none affect a superiority for which they have no 
grounds! Or, to reduce the opinion to a still more glaring ab- 
surdity, we are enjoined by it to consider that—if a “committee 
of taste discern beauty or sublimity in a monumental group, 
which represents—I refer to St Paul’s Cathedral—a_ Life- 
guardsman in full regimentals, falling back into the arms of 
Hercules, and receiving a laurel crown from what is apparently 
an Angel—their taste is as correct as any other would be, 
and equally desirable! Amidst this chaos, 1s there any law of 
order discoverable? Or must we sit down contented to admit 
our inability to reduce a most interesting and extensive class 
of mental phenomena to any general laws? 

There are many circumstances which provoke us, as well as 
many which encourage us, to reject this course, and still to 
persevere. Our predilection for our own opinions, and the con- 
sequent eagerness with which we search for arguments and 
instances by which we may recommend them to others—our 
eagerness for the sympathy of others in our feelings—the un- 
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pleasingness of finding ourselves disappointed of this, and of 
losing confidence in our power of gratifying others—all these 
influences combine to indispose us to allow the completely for- 
tuitous origin of the values of the objects of imagination. 

It is thus that, whatever opinion a person might give on the 
subject of a Standard of ‘Taste abstractly proposed, every one 
may be detected assuming one in particular instances; every- 
body may be found—carryine the language of precise science 
into what he may have the moment before declared to be the 
region of ever-fluctuating uncertainty—condemning one style 
of acting, or one style of painting, of novels, or of dress, as 


inferior to others, and declaring, in all authority, that whoever 


disagrees with him is wrong, makes a mistake, and ought to 
coincide with him. Yet his opponent might answer in this 
particular case what has been allowed as a general principle. 
He might profess that the ranting style of acting excited in 
him feelings of more intense sublimity than the more concen- 
trated and calm; and that therefore, on the critic’s own prin- 
ciple, the ranting style must be the most sublime, and his taste 
in this particular must be quite as desirable for him as any 
other, which would perhaps not be so pleasurable. 

This brings us to the heart of the matter. Beauty and 
sublimity, like weight and distance, are relative. The same 
object which is beautiful to one man, is very ugliness to an- 
other, asa marble is heavy compared with, or referred to, a pea, 
and light when our standard is a cannon-ball; and so with 
position. 


* Ack where's the North—at York ‘tis on the Tweed— 
In Seotland at the Orcades—and there— 
At Iceland—Greenland, and the Lord knows where.” 


The question is therefore a question of the choice of a 
standard——every particular man’s feelings may be taken as a 
standard of beauty—but if the selection be ill made, the results 
will be as unfortunate as if, for guidance in the construction 
of door-ways, we were to take the heights of a giant or a 
dwarf, for our standard of stature. The most advantageous 
standard must be that which will secure us most of the advan- 
tages for which we are led to adopt any standard at all: must be 
that which will afford us correct cuidance in the preateat num- 
ber of instances; and this i¢ is which must have a paramount 
title to be called ‘ The Standard.’ 

Cases have occurred of persons, from pec arity Nita ce 
seeing colours different va the mths Tua ee 
to others appearing blue to them, and so o1 C: a. 7 
occurred of persons findine thei iss oe - OP set 

persons finding their sense of the beauty of a grove 





enhanced by the trunks being painted, as in Holland, with 
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alternate bands of black and white! Nothing but confusion 
would arise from our adoption of the opinions of these persons 
to guide us in selecting furniture, or in conducting landscape 
eardening, intended to please many and please long. 
The question, therefore, whether there bea pig of taste, 
, m etflect, the question, whether the beauty or sublimity of 
objects of imagination ; that is produced by them: de ‘pe nd upon 
such fixed laws, in relation to general hum: ity, as may justify 
us In assigning to them a determinate, ultimate character with 
reference to this,x—which may afford us sullicient grounds for 
ranking one work of art above another, or one class of 
such works above another class, by a paramount and_trans- 
cendental title, elevated above aud distinguished from their 
casual—the wrecular, pore and transitory~ —influence ? 

The power of a work of art to gratify the imagination of an 
individual, or of a time, may be influenced and ‘altered by all 
the acc ide nts by whicl LL C Ire uimstances of e duc ation, ti aking the 
word in its widest sense, check the free growth of the mind, 
and the most advantageous development of our symp athies ; 
but the continuance of this power through a lapse of ages, the 
homage, decided and unanimous, of the most cultivate d minds, 
and of all minds as they advance in cultivation—the power of 
pleasing many, and of pleasing permanently, which we find 
possessed by some objects so pre-cmine ntly above others ; 
these examples might convince us that the human race has 
one common heart, that their sympathies are regulated by 
one general harmony, and that whoever addresses success- 
fully, and touches this general nature, is secure of audience 
and admiration to the end of the world. Critics have said and 
have written, that there is no permanent and general and para- 
mount Standard of Taste; but if this be so, wherefore do the 
continue to criticise!—and to criticise with such absolute 
and authoritative assurance; for what is criticism but an esti- 
mate of the value of a work of art, a comparison of its powers 
and tendency to a standard which must be tacitly assumed to 
be generally applicable, or the criticism could have no title to 
eeneral interest, and would not be written ? 

The principle s—that the character of a work of art, of its 
tendency to affect minds of the highest cultivation, is one and 
determinate ; that as the progress of minds procee ds, they will 
approach ne arer, aud more nearly to unanimity of thought and 
feeling with respect to principles; and that this ultim: ite rela- 
tion is the standard of taste for any work of art or object of nature 
addressing the imagination ; (according to the agreement or dis- 
agreement of our opinions with which standard they are to be 
characterised, as right or wrong, good or bad, correct or incor- 
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rect) might perhaps be thought sufliciently established by the 
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sroof that they are habitually and practically assumed and 
calculated on, and referred to by those who most vehemently 
deny them when distinctly and abstractedly enunciated. But it 
will be as well to attempt to vindicate them by arguments more 
logically conclusive, since proof that a principle has been in- 
consistently attacked by no means implies, though it is too 
often assumed to do so, that there are no grounds on which it 
might be successfully challenged. I will therefore briefly 

resent a view of those facts in the natural history of human 
imagination, from which the principle of a universal standard 
of taste results, and which operate that common law, for which I 
contend. 

The existence of fixed principles of taste, then, results from 
the fixedness and universality of the laws which govern the 
manifestations, in kind and degree, of those emotions that origi- 
nate in the imagination. Accordingly, as it is established or 
not, that all the diversities of these manifestations depend upon 
fixed laws, and that all variations are subordinate to one deter- 
minate tendency, the proposition—That the power of an object 
of imagination to produce these manifestations is susceptible of 
determinate estimate, and referable to a general Standard of 
Taste ?—must stand or fall,—and with it the whole fabric of 
philosophical criticism. 

The emotions of imagination constitute one of three classes, in 
which the pleasures and pains of mankind may be on a broad 
principle arranged. In the first of these are the pleasures and 
pains of sensation—organic gratification and suffering—the 
emotions resulting immediately from the excitement of our 
bodily frame, either by surrounding external objects, or by 
one portion of our system affecting another, as in the cases of a 
broken limb or the tooth-ache. The second class may be 
called emotions of anticipation, arising immediately from the 
thought or contemplation of circumstances as the causes of 
future pleasure or pain. The emotions of imagination, consti- 
tuting a third, are distinguished by the circumstance of arising 
independently of any anticipation—of being suggested by ob- 
jects and ideas not recognized as causes of future enjoyment or 
distress.* 

| The pleasures of imagination, the feelings of beauty, of sub- 
omy hs and of all their delightful varieties and inflections, are 
not distinguished from our anticipative joys—our desires, loves, 
and hopes—by any peculiarity in the objects by which they are 
suggested, and in connection with which they arise. These cir- 
cumstances, or objects, are of the greatest variety and diver- 


* We acknowledge the fine distinction between the act of anticipation, and the 
origin ; but must not ail anticipations originate in imagination? If so, the latter 
should have been placed second in the above classification ?—Ep. } 
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sity; they are co-extensive with the whole range of our 
intelligence, and include every mode of cognizable existences. 
They are animate and inanink ite; mental and material. Beauty 
and sublimity are excited equally by the cloud-capped tower 
and the lily of the valley, a rainbow or a rock, a sentiment, a 
horse, a machine, a face, a sound, a mountain, a syllogism, a 
poem, ora surgical oper ation. Any one of the se, ACC ording to 
the state or disposition of the mind by which it ts enc ountered, 
may give rise toa feeling of beauty or of terror, the pleasures 
of hope, the enjoyment of sublimity, or the fury of hatred and 
despair. 

Nor does a pleasure of imagination differ in itself from a 
pleasure of desire or love Either of them being considered apart 
from the circumstances respectively connected with their de- 
velopment ; from the ideas which accompany or suggest them ; 
considered and compared merely as emotions, they ditter but 
in intensity and vividness. It 1s the dilinens e in the ante- 
cedents which originate and authorise the difference of name 
conferred on them, just as there may be no distinguishable 
difference between three lots of money received by a man at 
the year’s end. Nevertheless, regarding and with the intention 
to denote the differences in the circumstances which put him 
in possession of them, he calls one lot rent, another profits, the 
third wages. 

By keeping in view the principle that it is the absence of 
anticipation, general or particular, which characterises the 
emotions of imagination, it will easily be seen how the pleasure 
of beauty, by degrees, mene into and me rves in that of desire, 
as by the concurrence of new associ itions, our admiration of 
the beauty of an engraving gives way to, or becomes, a desire to 
possess it. And so in the ¢ vase of sublimity. Let us suppose 
ourselves gazing in admiration at the Alpine scenery of Swit- 
zerland ; the ideas of power, of grandeur, and stedfastness, pro- 
duce a pleasurable excitement, which, as it involves no 
anticipation, is an enjoyment of the imagination. But let us 
discover that an avalanche is descending from those sublime 
heights, that the foaming cataract Is oradually undermining 
our “footing, and we must ‘have strong nerves if our feeling be 
not changed into one of fear. 

[ am the more particular in insisting upon this as the dis- 
tinguishing point of the emotions of imagination, because I 
have not found it observed in those Essays which I have con- 
sulted for instruction on the subject of this paper. The defi- 
nitions of Alison, Jefiray, and Mill, appear to me all defective 
in this point. Engaged in the seduction of the emotions of 


beauty and sublimity | to cases of association, they seem to me 
No. 121, C 
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to have neglected to display the peculiarities of the cases ; 
their accounts of them do not satisfy my mind, inasmuch as 
they do not separate them from other cases of association.* 
The pleasures excited by the sight of one’s erandfather, of the 
postman with a letter for us, OF of a soup tureen, doubtless are 
the results of the association of ideas ; and therefore, adopting 
Mr Alison’s definition in all strictness, these persons and things 
ought also to be either beautiful or at least pretty, instead of 
which they may all be very incontestibly ill-favoured. Mr 
Mill, a name which no student of this, or of many other sub- 
jects, can mention without a tribute of respect, however humble 
the homage, though he has not completed the analysis of 
beauty in this respect, has at least done the next best thing, by 
recognizing the deficiency and recommending it to attention. 
The following is the passage :— 

“ That there should be a remarkable difference between a train com- 
posed of the indifferent class, and a train composed of ideas of the plea- 
surable class, can easily be supposed. It is necessary further to 
observe, that between two trains, both of the pleasurable class, there are 
such important differences as to have suggested the use of marking them 
by different names. Thus, even in the class which we have been now 
considering, one train is composed of pleasurable ideas of such a kind 
that we callit sublime ; another of pleasurable ideas of such a kind that we 
call it beautiful. From the train of ideas associated with the form of the sta- 
tue called the Venus de Medicis, we call it beautiful. We have a train of ideas 
also pleasurable, associated with the bust of Socrates. But this is a train 
not reckoned to belong to the class either of the beautiful or the sub- 
lime ; it is a train including all the grand associations connected with the 
ideas of intellectual and moral worth. 

* A particular description of the sort of ideas which constitute each of 
the more remarkable cases of our pleasurable trains (that they are of 
one kind in one train—of one kind, for example, in the trains called 
sublimity ; another in the trains called beauty ; another in the trains for 
which we have no better name than moral approbation—no one can 
doubt ) would be highly necessary in a detailed account of human nature. 
[t is not necessary for the analysis which is the object of this work, and 
would engage us in too tedious an exposition. —Mill’s Analysis, 
chap. 21. 

_ For the case of the bust of Socrates, the pleasure we expe- 
rience on seeing it, is met by associations of ugliness—that is, 
by unpleasant associations—the contrast of which prevents 
the suggestion of the pleasures with that degree of immediate 
connection with the bust, which could alone warrant our cal- 
ling it the object of those pleasures. The pleasure arises not 
so much from the bust, as from the ideas of the life of Socrates, 


* In speaking of ‘ Beauty’ it has been i 

rary : auty has been argued by Mr Hazlitt, that it sometimes 
enists inherently in the object, independent of association of ideas’ and tbat “if 
custom is @ second nature, there is another nature which ranks before it.” Of -this 
position he gives many striking illustrations in the * Round Table,’ vol ii, 1817» 
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his conduct, and opinions, and it may be one of moral approval, 

of sublimity, or of beauty, according to the precise circum- 
stances suggested. An engraved c: ard half cut through, may 
suggest a flow of pleasure, and an ugly Italian may suggest a 
flow of pleasure, but we do not call either the one or the “other 

beautiful, because they do not excite the feeling of beauty im- 
mediately. Between the thought of the ecard “and the feeling 
of beauty, there intervenes the idea of an opera we heard last 
night, and this thought, as the immediate antecedent or cause 
of the beauty, is entitled to the name of beautiful. ‘The black- 
browed foreigner is not beautiful: this title is due to the 
immediate cause of our pleasure, which is the remembrance of 
the Italian statue, of which the Italian reminds us. 

For the other difficulty proposed by Mr Mill, the discovery 
of the peculiarity which distinguishes such a train of pleasure 
as we call beauty, from that which we call moral approbation, 
I think the principle [ have laid down will be found to aftord 
an easy and sutlicient explanation. 

The anticipative pleasures and pains are divisable into two 
classes, one of which, having the peculiarity which marks 
it anticipative, far less vivid and prominent than the other, is 
especially liable to be mistaken for a class of the emotions of 
imagination. This | think is the ambiguity of. the case under 
consideration. 

Our anticipations of benefit or injury to accrue from an 
object, are either general or particular, either immediate or 
remote. An object being presented to our contemplation, we 
recognise it as instrume ntal or conducive toa particular advan- 
tage, as useful for a particular purpose on a specific occasion. 
The pleasure excited by another object of thought, or by the 
same on another occasion, results from a recognition of its 
general utility ; we do not contemplate any particular case of 
its application, but we anticipate its bene ficial qu: alities, as it 
were, in the mass. ‘The emotions of such general anticipation, 
accordingly as they are pleasurable or painful, are love and 
hatred, names noting pleasure and pain, and connoting the 
general anticipation | have described, as the names desire and 
fear note pleasures and pains, and connote, or signify in addi- 
tion, their origin from particular anticipation, Hope and ap- 
prehension are names again noting pleasure and pain, and con- 
notine their association “with antic ipation of uncertain events ; 
while the pleasures s and pains of imagination are names coi- 
‘noting an origin independent of any anticipation general or 
particular, near or remote. Thus any beautiful object, let us 
say a vase, may excite desire when we anticipate the particular 
pleasure of decorating a room with it. Again, it may excite 


that eeneral affection which I have called love, a pleasure 
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derived from a general impression of its power of producing 

leasure ; or, finally, it may excite the feeling of beauty. So 
with the pleasures connected with knowledge, the solution of 
a difficult problem associated witha particular beneficial result, 
the applause of our instructor, Kc., 18 hope or desire. The 
love of knowledge is enjoyment, arising from a general and 
liberal impression of its advantage; while the beauty of know- 
ledge, as a theory or argument, is a still more abstract feeling. 

The tendency which the modification of feeling called love, 
has in these cases to pass into, and become a feeling of beauty, 
must easily be seen; a familiar example of it is the change in 
our sentiments with regard to the features of our familiar ac- 
quaintance, in which, by constant association of pleasure with 
their appearance, we lose our consciousness of their plainness. 
And so it is with actions: the sentiment of moral approbation 
is pleasure, arising from a recognition of the general utility of 
the action; while the beauty of an action is pleasure, associated 
with it independently of any such anticipation ; and this is 
the sole difference in the two trains of association of ideas. 
There can be no occasion for a detailed exposition of the ob- 
vious difference between the emotions of imagination, proper, 
and what are sometimes called imaginary terrors, imaginary 
hopes, &c., that is, unfounded—unauthorised. Whether the 
grounds of the anticipation be true or false, the emotion is 
anticipative. 

The emotions of imagination then, arising under these con- 
ditions, are still subject among themselves to a great variety of 
inflections. Of these, of course the most important is their 
division into pleasurable and painful; but this we have not 
now any need to discuss. ‘Taste has but little to do in esti- 
mating the power of objects to excite the pains of imagina- 
tion ; its proper exercise is to appreciate degrees of excellence, 
and happily for man, however intense the pains of imagination 
sometimes become, as in the cases of hypochondriacism, induc- 
ing strange terrors and anticipations, the faculty is most assi- 
duous as a minister of pleasure. j 

he pleasures of the imagination are indeed a perennial 
spring of mental refreshment ; in them we are endowed with a 
rich fund of enjoyment to cheer us on our way, as in the pas- 
sions an attraction is provided to allure us onward in strenuous 
and consistent exertion. 

The attention of man can never be long entirely withdrawn 
from the consideration of his position with respect to the sur- 
rounding powers, which influence his future condition. The 
mind, if it do not spontaneously return, must, in the progress 
of things, be forced back from the flights of fancy, and disen- 
chanted from the romance of imagination, by the importunate 
pressure from without. The grand current of every one’s being 
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is made up of a series of surveys of his position in relation to 
pleasure or pain-inducing circumstances ; of observations of the 
quarter and degree in which he is exposed to the operation of 
those, which the knowledge he has acquired suggest to him as 
injurious, and of the degree in which he is within reach of the 
desirable. Such surveys, the passions of hope or fear which they 
excite, the courses of action suggested by these, and the actions 
in which the motives thus generated result and determine, are 
the staple of existence. By these urgent influences, which can- 
not long be avoided, man is kept in his place in society ; Is 
forced into co-operation, and is moved forwards in a direction 
something approaching to decidedness and constancy. 

To these master-influences those of imagination are supple- 
mentary. ‘They are the reflected lights which glance over the 
landscape, the colours of the prospect which give an additional 
charm, but without which we should still have been able to 
trace outlines and distinguish distances by the variations of 
light and shade.* 

From our previous view of the origin and peculiarities of the 
emotions of imagination, we may easily account for the diver- 
sities of taste which arise. In the case of the passions, there 
is a constant reference to the order of causes and effects ; our 
feelings are here regulated according to the extent of our 
knowledge, or the firmness of our conviction of the tendencies 
for good or evil, as passion prompts, of the objects of our de- 
sires and fears. From the restlessness of this activity, there 1s 
a constant correction of our anticipations with the progress of 
our discovery of positive utility, which tends to a uniformity ; 
for the prevalence of which in matters of imagination there 1s 
by no means the same cause. Here pleasures and pains may 
be and are associated by different persons, with all sorts of 
things, in all sorts of ways. The most intense emotions will be 
excited in one person’s mind by an object which to another 
will convey but trivial associations, accordingly as the current 
of personal experience has brought each into contact with it at 
a different angle; with diflerent combinations of circumstances. 
The village which to one recals all the enjoyments of his child- 
hood, appears to another but a congregation of sordid hovels. 
But through disagreements still more glaring, the principle of 
the Stability of ‘Taste will ride triumphant. There 1s sufficient 
evidence of particular example, as well as of abstract theory, to 

rove a limit to these cases of divergence. L. D. 


* No doubt its influences are supplementary, according to the ordinary definition 
of “ Imagination.” Our author seems to use it with that limitation. But, meta- 
physically speaking, how do we hope or fear, or live in the future,—whither all 
action tends,—except by the faculty called imagination? Without it, where would 
be the distances, outlines, lights and shades, except beneath our feet (the mere ob- 
jects of sense) or else in retrospect ?—Ep. 
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The Dream of the Golden City. 


THE DREAM OF THE GOLDEN CITY. 


] saw a City in my sleep, of mould 
Surpassing all in Story celebrate. 

The buildings all were palaces of gold, 

The spacious streets stood all at angles straight ; 
There forms of beauty walked naked quite, 
Reflected true as in a looking-glass, 

On pavement all of shining chry solite. 

©! those fair forms! W ‘hat pencil may relate 
The perfect harmony of moulded light ? 

Their port Imperial ; noble, lofty gait ; 

Their looks of awful loveliness; their high 
And settled air, conception quite surpass. 

The well of rapture full in every eye, 

ONE only fount unfailing might supply. 


I saw domes, temples, lull’d in purple light, 

Of pure and shining gold, and clear as class ; 
Broad terraces that let igthened from the sight, 
Where ransom’d nations clad in white did pass. 
I saw much more than mortal may endict ; 
Heard luscious sounds from hidden instrument, 
Many, and strange, and new ; as only Prophet might 
Divine in trance. I saw those waters br ight, 
And wide, and de Ps and clear, of crystal pure, 
In ducts that ¢ross‘d and girt the city round, 
Where vessels on its ample breast secure, 
Rode silently along the still profound ; 

Barges of gold, of ships an armament, 

That ever to the beckon came, and went! 


This Glorious City had no moon for light, 

Nor sun to dazzle with oppressive ray ; 

No interruptive par of day and night, 

But calm, serene, and lovely changeless day. 
Those ether- throngs moved on without a sound ; 
Each face bore impress of Unfading Youth ; 

On every brow was stamp'd Immortal Truth : 
And each was on some glorious errand bound, 
The city rose amid bright waters round, 

And over all a self-sent splendour Jay. 

O! Golden City! O! thrice Holy Place ! 

That I should wake from that sweet trance profound 
To sigh, “ whene’er below is run the race, 

In such bright company may I be found !” 


CHIARO’ SCURO. 
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ANALYTICAL DISQUISITION 
Qn Punch and Wudn, 
Found MmNaone the Papers of the late Charles Lamb. 


THe Human Mind—words which have commenced such innu- 
merable essays—being manifestly the prototype of every super- 
human, infra-human, and fanciful character, in all its variations 
and shades of thought and action which the im: Aging tion may 
call into being, either through the medium of literature or 
mechanics ; I shall proceed to the consideration of the subject 
before us, as one expressly appertaining to the development of 
existing prince iples s and feelings of our common humanity. 

It is not my intention to enter into the early traditions, or 
trace the history of characters from their first presentment 
before the eyes of an enthusiastic public, through their various 
gradations down to the present time. Passing over, therefore, 
all elaborate and apochryphal accounts, I sh: ll mere ly observe 
that I have no doubt but this most constantly popular drama 
had its origin in Italy. A hump-backed, pugnacious, comical old 
country fellow, with a lone red nose and a high cracked voice, 
is said to have come regul: urly to market, crying ‘ polchinelli”— 
a sort of fowl or capon—and the eccentricities of his appearance 
and conduct being represented, and probably caricatured, if 
possible, by some clever wag during one of the Carnivals, the 
joke succeeded so admirably that certain ‘trading’ wags soon 
came to represent the same with additional charac ters by means 
of a puppet-show. Be this as it mi LY, the original prime cha- 
racter no doubt owes its extraordinary inexh; austibility of “ flow- 
ing spirits” to a continental source, very unlike the phlegma- 
tic, heavy, double-X of England. Notwithst anding this, how- 
ever, there has been so many striking features added to the 
hero of the piece, which are thoroughly English, that I consider 
a “‘ great moral lesson” may be administered to our nation 
through the present analysis, the which I accordingly submit 
for general study, and almost for univers: il self-application. 

The character of Punch is that of a being totally devoid of 
every moral principle. Everybody is pleased with him. He 
is not only thus totally devoid of moral principles, but exults 
and crows to the top of his bent in a public manifestation of 
the fact. Everybody is delighted with him ;—men, women, 
and children. The nobility, the clergy, and the King, are also 
delighted with him, as well as their natural subjects. From the 
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level of human society up to the hereditary spheres, all—all 
are his unqualified admirers and open applauders. Never in this 
world, upon any one occasion, even of the most abominable 
depravity, did such a thing happen as for Punch to be hissed ! 
Any solitary individual in the surrounding crowd who should 
venture to utter sucha token of disapprobation, must combine 
in himself all the qualities of the ethical philosopher, the phi- 
lanthropist, the martyr, and the fool. Punch is only to be 
written down, as the ereat moralist of Apsley House justly ob- 
served to me the other day, thereby reminding us of the parable 
of the “ Mote and the Beam.” National education, and the 
entire abolition of the tax upon Knowledge, (reminding us of 
the parable of the “Sower,”) ave the only means by whicharight 
feeling about sound morality can be generally inculcated. But 
enough of this; let us proceed to a brief examination of the 
different characters of this very original, and all-amusing tragi- 
comedy. 

Each character in this play represents a class. ‘They are, of 
course, more or less genuine and pronounced, according to the 
individual talent of the respective Managers under, or rather 
above, whose auspices they are produced. Still, amidst all cir- 
cumstances there is no mistaking each for each ; and this is a 
fine proof of the innate dramatic mastership of thetr origin. 
Judy, the wife of Mr Punch, and mother of his child, is soon 
dispatched. She represents a good-natured, domestic, motherly, 
housewife, as perfect a contrast to her husband as ever was 
seen in married life. The average number of marriages are 
made expressly on that principle, which sometimes answers 
very well, and sometimes the contrary. She isa thoroughly 
common-place woman, but driven beyond the limit of her ordi- 
nary nature by the loss of her child, added to the preposterous 
reason adduced by her husband for the act, she 1s roused to 
fury, and has recourse to a summary vengeance, which pre- 
sently terminates in her destruction. As to the child, it repre- 
sents all children who cry vociferously when nursed and fondled 
with wanton roughness ; for Punch, under pretence of lulling 
the infant, who is evidently suffering, from teething, wind, or the 
stomach-ache, rolls it like a long pudding upon the sill of the 
window or stage front. As to the personal appearance of the 
child, it represents those of the Esquimaux, or perhaps has a 
more remote origin in the cat-mummies of ancient Egypt. 
Lhe personage—name unknown—who appears in the ornate 
outlandish dress, with a bushy beard, mustachioes, and fur cap, 
pompously singing a song about the “ Grand Coroonah,” ending 
with the full-mouthed burden of “ Salla’ballah '” seems to be 
an embodied satire upon the pretensions of vain-glorious travel- 
lers, heroes, and also upon the great bass and baritone buftos of 
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the Oriental operas. The Doctor is admirably defined. He is 
a combination of all the gold-headed canes of Hogarth, with 
the general principles of all practitioners who are behind their 
age. He is the most moderate-measured grey-wig administra- 
tor that old women could desire. He is, in fact, the eminent 
old-woman physician of all time—the class w hich say, as per 

diploma, “We would recommend ;” “ If we may advise ;” and, 
in cases of lifeand death, ‘* Had we not better try ?” He is all 
formality, ancient practice, tenderness of touch, white-handed 
ring-displaying, and gentle patting of patronage and soothing 
system. Some of our vulear brutes of Man agers here, put suc h 
words into’ his mouth as, ‘* Hillo! Punch!” or, “ I s: ay, Punch! 
what’s the matter ?—get up!’ * But these are stage iterpola- 
tions ; nothing of the kind is to be found in the original ; nor 
was it ever rendered so when I was young. His ‘character, 
nevertheless, remains manifest through all versions, erroneous 
changes and disguises. Of the Constable and the Executioner 
little need be said. ‘They speak for themselves, though to no 
legal purpose in ¢his play. ‘Their usefulness in the prevention 
of. vice, however, as well as their fate, has furnished the first 
hint for the establishment of the Society for the Abolition 
of Capital Punishments in this country. The Undertakers, 
(who are one undertaker, and that one representing all the 
tribe) are admirably true to their black craft, in external gloom 
and inward re-action of hilarity. ‘The careful way in which 
they first bring forward the coftin, as though they felt a deep 
interest in if, “and the jocose style in which they presently 
dance about with it in their arms, or set it a- -swinging like a 
cradle, 1s just like the fellows when they think nobody t is look- 
ing at them. And very natural too, | think: for if they could 
not do this, what a dead-and-alive existence would be their lot. 
The subject of their trade and game would be far better off, and 
enviable in the comparison. ‘he abomination and immorality 
isin Mr Punch eventually taking part in the lark, be having 
so richly deserved to be seriously put to rest therein. Mistress 
Po, or Miss Poll, or whatever her name may be, is a tawdry, 

dancing Courtezan, exactly of the middle class of Courtezans. 
She is the only character in the play whom the hero does not 
ill-treat, at least in public. Ile, however, seems to have no 
real affection for her, and no admiration. During their cele- 
brated dance, he is evidently as pleased when his hump 1s 
turned towards her, as when he faces her; and from this fact, 

added to the delighted conceit he displays, you see that he is 
only thinking of himself, and chuckling at his own ludicrous 
performance. He sometimes takes it into his head to be inde- 

cent, on the occasion, but apparently with no motive but vanity 
and impudence. ‘There are various other characters, but we 
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do not recollect any of importance, except. the Devil and the 
dog Toby. Concerning this Toby, I find it difficult to make 
up my mind, but [rather lean at present towards a coincidence 
with the opinion of Dr Parr, that he represents the remains of 
the ancient “Chorus.” In comparison with most of the other 
persons, especially the hero, he is certainlya very grave, moral, 
and respectable character. As to the other personage, 1t pre- 
sents the original idea—one, which is not without some foun- 
dation in history—of the Devil being a female. I have, how- 
ever, no private reasons for thinking so, though it 1s manifestly 
the fact in this play, however uncommon the consequences. 


To be concluded next month. 





LINES. 


I stRIVE to forget thee, and think of the past 
As a vision too bright and ecstatic to last ; 

I struggle to banish from memory’s store 

The unfading remembrance of joys that are o'er. 


Oh, could I but drink from some Lethean wave, 
Whose dark rolling stream in oblivion would lave 
All thought of the pleasures that once I enjoy’d, 
When no mixture of sorrow their sweetness alloy'd. 


When the sun’s gorgeous splendours are gilding the west, 
And he sinks from his labours in glory to rest, | 

I mark the bright scene in the thought that thy gaze 

Is directed, like mine, to the sun’s fading rays. 


When night flings her mantle of darkness around, 
And in calm soothing slumber my senses are bound, 
In my dreams do I hear the sweet sound of thy voice 
Which gently steals o’er me and bids me rejoice; 


And again am I cheer’d by the glance of thine eye 
Beaming lustrously bright as a star of the sky; — 
But soon as the sun melts the vapours of night 
The vision fantastic is borne from my sight. ; 


OMEGA. 
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LIBERAL MATHEMATICS. 


BEING A REPLY TO AN ARTICLE IN THE RRITISH MEDICAL 
ALMANACK FOR 1837, 


THE article, concerning which we are about to make a few 
remarks, is entitled ‘ National Statistics ; or, the Incapacity of 
the Statistical Officers employ ed by the E nelish Government.’ 
That Government continually employs many Officers who are 
ifted with extraordinary incapacity for the situations they 
hold, we do not need to be informed by the ‘ Medical Al- 
manack;’ but in the present instance we propound that the 
incapacity is on the side of the would-be reformer, and as we 
love truth we mean to prove it. Whether the attack of the‘ Me- 
dical Almanack,’ does or does not contain a serious libel upon 
the professional characters of Mr Rickman and Mr Finlaison, 
is left for others to determine ; all we propose is to show the 
injustice that has been done. We cannot deal with Mr. Rick- 
man’s case this month, as it would occupy too much time; we 
shall therefore begin with the attack made on Mr I ‘inlaison. 

In September, 1808, Mr Percival first introduced the prac- 
tice of granting Government Life Annuities. ‘Che Act set forth 
the Tables by which they were to be sold. At this time there 
was no Government Actu: ary, so that the ‘Treasury were guided 
by the opinion of Mr Morgan of the Iquitable, who advised 
them to value the annuities by the Northampton Tables, being 
the very same measure by which the Equitable 1s euided in 
effecting Assurances. Now every body, who is at all con- 
versant with these subjects, knows that those Tables under- 
valued the duration of human life exceedingly, and therefore 
the premiums of Insurance at the Equitable were and are so 
excessive, that that office has amassed a surplus of many 
millions. And Life Annuities being the converse of Insurance, 
in the same degree that those ‘Tables caused a gain to the 
Insurance Office, they caused a ruinous loss to the Govern- 
ment, but which was never once suspected, nntil in 1819, Mr Fin- 
laison then holding an important offic ein the Admiralty, pointed 
it out to Mr. Vansittart. This minister immediately employed 
him to investigate the true duration of life by the only unerring 
method, namely, the actual experience of the lives of annui- 
tants as shown on the Government Records. 

This observation he completed in 1822, as appears by the 
late Sir Gilbert Blanes’s Medical Essays, published in that year, 
where the results are shown, and two very remarkable facts are 
brought to hght,—Ist. That the duration of human life is very 
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considerably greater now than it was a century previously. 2nd. 
That females of the richer classes enjoy a duration vastly superior 
to that of males in the same station. It had been long known 
and proved by the Swedish Tables, that there is a difference 
in favour of the female among mankind in general ; but this 
knowledge was of no practical utuity until the precise value of 
that difference among the class of annuitants was determined in 
England—a service for which we are indebted to Mr Finlaison. 
Although, in 1822, they appointed him Actuary of the National 
Debt, the Government could not, however, be induced, by all 
his endeavours, to change the old system of the Northampton 
Tables, until his remonstrances, showing that the loss of public 
money was advancing at the rate of 4,000/. a week, and had 
already amounted to more than three nallions, happened to fall 
into the hands of the Committee of Finance which sat in 1828, 
under the Presidency of Sir H. Parnell. That Committee im- 
mediately made a Report, containing only one or two sentences, 
which induced the House of Commons to change the system 
forthwith, and to adopt his new Tables for the respective sexes. 
(See a very able article on this subject in the ‘ Westminster 
Review,’ of that period.) But previously to the adoption of the 
new Tables, the House required a demonstration of their accu- 
racy, which was accordingly supplied in Mr Finlaison’s 
Report, which was printed the 31st of March, 1829, Parliamen- 
tary Papers, No. 122. This Report soon attracted the atten- 
tion of scientific men, as the following quotation from Mr 
Babbage in ‘ Brewster’s Journal of Science, for May, 1829, may 
serve us as instance :— 


“ Facts and accurate enumerations are the great and only bases on 
which such (meaning Life Annuity) transactions can securely rest, and 
in this point of view I cannot but congratulate the public on a most 
invaluable collection recently prepared by the command of the Lords of 
his Majesty's Treasury, under the superintendence of Mr Finlaison. 
The circumstances under which the lives enumerated were placed, and 
the number of individuals whose period of existence has been precisely 
traced, give to this collection a great importance.” 


Again, let us refer to Mr Lubbock, the new Vice-Chancellor 


of the London University. (See the Transactions of the Cam- 
bridge Phil. Society for 1830 :)— 


“ Mr Finlaison has very recently published extensive Tables of Morta- 
lity, formed from the Government Tontines and Annuitants, which are 
rendered equally valuable by the accuracy of the materials from which 


they have been deduced, and the very great care and attention which has 
been bestowed on them by the author.” 


hose two eminent men were expressly commenting on the 
Tables in question, and if there had been any imperfection in 
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them, we hold it for certain that it would not have escaped 
their notice. 

But do they hint at the least imperfection? No such thing. 
From that day to this the Tables have been silently acquiesced 
in by all Europe, until they are now, for the first time, attacked 
by the anonymous traducer in the * British Medical Almanack.’ 
He accuses Mr Finlaison of giving results, but not facts. Why, 
there never was a collection of facts in this country that con- 
tained the tenth part of what he has furnished in this very Re- 
port! Every fact within his reach is given with the utmost 
minuteness, and yet his antagonist st: ites that Mr Finlaison has 
not even specified what were the ages of the lives on which he 
reasons; as, for instance, if a set of them be set down at 30 
years of age, whether that means that they will be 30 years old 
next birth- ~day, as is reckoned in an insurance office, or whether 
they were 30 years old the last birth-day, as is counted in a life 
annuity oftice; or whether, one with another, they are 30 years 
and a half exactly?) Now this is a wilful falsehood, which the 
writer perfectly well knew when he penned it. In page 12 2 of 
Mr Finlaison’s Report we have found the following  sen- 
tence :— 


“ Taking the lives one with another they are, in every case, half a 
year older “than the age stated. W herefore, in the three last columns, 
there are 55 at 104 years old, out of whom 4 die in a year; 172 at 114 
years old, out of whom 4 also die ina year. While the mortality which 
happens from the age of 10 exactly to that of 11 is thus appare tly un- 
known. But it is too evident to require any argument that it must be a 
mean proportional between the two quantities which are given.” 

The writer says that Mr Finlaison made it a boast that he 
was at work on those Tables nine years, with the aid of six 
ralculators, and says something about any body being able to 
do them in nine weeks. We observe, at page 64 of the Report, 
that the names, ages, Xc. extracted from the Government 
Records, in individual detail, are, of females, 13,005; males, 
9,347 ;—both, 22,352. We should think no further answer ne- 
cessary than this statement, were it not that far abler men than 
this writer (see the article on Mortality in one of the new En- 
cyclopedias, by Mr Milne) have fallen into the mistake that 
Mr Finlaison has computed no more than the Government have 
thought fit to publish. It should be remembered, that he has 
never published any treatise whatsoever as a work on Annui- 
ties, nor do we think he has ever appeared before the public as 
an author in any shape. At different times he has given evidence 
before various Committees of the House of Commons, and on 
one occasion, as we have mentioned, a Report ona very limited 
part of the subject of Life Annuities, with a view to exhibit the 
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value of human life, and with no other end whatever. But we do 
know that the Government grant annuities on lives of every 
age and sex, at twenty-five different rates of ct a 
presume must have been previously computed by um and his 
assistants, and we also know that the Government grant annui- 
ties on the longest of any two proposed lives at every combina- 
tion of age and sex. Thus, let two persons be aged 61 and 31, 
they may be father and son, mother and son, father and 
daughter, mother and daughter ; in each of those cases, although 
the ages be the same, the annuity has a different value, and 
science is indebted to Mr Finlaison for being the first who ever 
showed this difference; every preceding calculator, including 
Mr Milne, has considered the distinction of sex of no va- 
lue in the price of annuities on joint lives ; but that there 13a 
very considerable ditlerence is now a matter of demonstration. 
If the editors of the ‘ British Medical Almanack ’ do not know 
what is the meaning of a table of joint lives, we will beg leave 
to inform them, that where one sex and one rate of interest only 
is concerned, there must be 90 tables for the combinations of 
age. Where the sexes are in a quadruple series as above, there 
must be four times as many, or 3600 tables, and where there are 
five rates of interest, there must be five times this product, or 
1,800 tables, which we really incline to think a very consider- 
able labour. That Government has not thought fit to incur the 
expense of publishing them, but is content with the use and 
benefit of them, is scarcely a reason for inferring that such 
tables are not in being, and we cannot help wondering that 
such a man as Mr Milne should assume, upon no better autho- 
rity, that no such tables were computed. This remark applies 
particularly to another part of the perverse article before us. 
The writer states, that Dr Southwood Smith furnished Mr Fin- 
laison with many facts on the statistics of fever, but that the 
latter, as usual, only gave the results, and not the facts! Now 
it so happens that we have seen, in another quarter, this un- 
published work on the Statistics of Fever, which contains not 
only all the facts, but many luminous views of a most import- 
ant medical question, It is true that Dr Smith, for his imme- 
diate purpose only, published a short extract from that paper, 
containing, however, a new and most important discovery, viz. 
that the mortality in fever follows a law increasing in intensity 
according to the age of the person attacked. For the discovery 
we are indebted to Mr Finlaison, and it is not a little curious, 
that in this very ‘ British Medical Almanak,’ at pave 137, there 
1s unother paper on Medical Statistics, which pronounces this 
extract, copying it verbatim, to contain “ the most important 
contributions which have yet been made to Medical Statistics.” 
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Moreover, is it to be inferred, because Dr Smith did not think 
it necessary to his purpose to publish all the facts, that Mr 
Finlaison did not exhibit them in his document ? 

We now approach a subject which is most undoubtedly a 
defamatory attack, because it declares Mr Finlaison to be in- 
competent and unfit to hold the situation which he fills, or an 
other situation of the kind. It directly accuses him of having 
occasioned a specific public loss of 300,000/. The writer also 
deplores that the object of his denunciation is not in a situation 
to be tried by a Court-Martial, like an officer who loses his 
ship. It appears that, some three or four years ago, a apecnits 
tion took place on the Stock Exchange, for the purchase of 
Life Annuities on a great number of aged lives nominated by 
the speculators at very high ages, from a supposition that they 
would live longer than the rest of mankind at similarages. He 
of the * Almanack’ admits. indeed, that My Ltnlaison did his 
utmost to prevail on the Government to refuse dealings in such 
a speculation, unless the ages were below 05. But he argues 
that this would only have affected the question in quantity, not 
in principle. Now the quantity is, in fact, every thing to the 
matter. Octogenarians do not themselves purchase Annuities 
on their own lives. And if no speculation were made b 
others on their lives, there never would be any sale of a 
Annuities. ‘The writer aflirms that three millions of money 
were invested in the above speculation, and there certainly is a 
very substantial difference between that sum and nothing. But 
how does it appear that there has been a loss of 300, 0002, ? 
This is first strongly asserted as an absolute fact, as if it were 
known to be such to the writer, and is again and again affirmed 
as a most positive truth. But at the end of the article it slips 
out that this assertion rests on the mere inference of the writer ; 
because he thinks that a total annuity of 300,000/. was pur- 
chased, he deduces that a class of highly selected lives will live 
SO much longer than the average of men at high ages, that any 
annuit purchased on the lives of those selected ones must 
needs be one year’s purchase more in value than the value in 
ordinary cases. But why of necessity one year’s purchase pre- 
cisely? Only because it pleases the writer to say so. He 
cannot prove it, nor can any other man. We answer, that if 
there be, or be not any loss at all, or how much, in conse- 
quence of this transaction, it is a fact that can never be known 
until the whole of the lives are dead. But still the question 
recurs, why is Mr Finlaison accused ofa loss, which, if demon- 
strable, arose out of a transaction entered into, as is admitted, 
in spite of his most strenuous opposition? Why, truly, because 
it is alleged that he did not furnish the Government with the 
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sroper value of annuities on highly selected lives in the extre- 
mity of old age. Let our readers be pleased to inquire where 
was he, or any one else, to find a record of such a thing, and 
in what era or country was it ever known before the present 


date, that three millions of money were hazarded on the frail 


iénure of human life at fourscore! It is no doubt very easy to 


say, that one year’s purchase must be the difference; but an 
assertion of what must be, without even the shadow of proof in 
support of it, will never do as the basis of arithmetical Teason- 
ing. The writer refers to the publication of the experience of 
the Equitable Assurance Office, with a view to show the effect 
of selected lives,—a valuable document, doubtless, but which 
vives no selection of life at advanced age (for instance, they 
insure nobody after 60), nor makes any distinction of sex; and, 
lastly, which has only been published within these two years, 
and since the speculation alluded to, took place! Moreover, the 
values of annuities, as resulting from this last observation, will be 
found to coincide exactly with Mr Finlaison’s Tables after the 
age of 40. In conclusion, we have only to observe, that any 
one who is really conversant with the science of Life Annuities . 
must perceive that the principle on which Mr Finlaison’s Tables 
ure constructed, involves of necessity a full allowance for the 
values of selected lives among the higher classes, and certainly 
have carried the price of annuities to a greater extent than any 
preceding authority. | 

“Mr Rickman,” says the writer we have been answering, 
‘has given proof of his ability to calculate correctly upon false 
principles ; Mr Finlaison has never supplied evidence of being 
able to calculate correctly upon any principle.” Indeed: and 
nobody has been able during these last 20 years to find it out ! 
Where has the present discoverer been all the time ? 

We are of opinion that if even the individual thus traduced 
were tried by a Court-Martial, as his antagonist says he de- 
serves to be, he would bave nothing to apprehend from the 
result but an honourable acquittal. We have tried the ‘ Alma- 
nack’ correspondent by a different process, and really we fancy 
he does not cut the most respectable figure in the world. He 
has evidently been influenced by some personal pique or other, 
tag attack is as conspicuous for its malice as its want of 
ability. 


W.K. 
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HISTORY OF THE BRITISH AUXILIARY BANTLING ; 
ITS BIRTH, ACHIEVEMENTS, AND PRESENT STATE, 


IN ONE BRIEF AND DIPLOMATIC CHAPTER. 


[am no astrologer, and not more deeply skilled in astronomy 
than the majority of my neighbours, but { cannot help believing 
that the British Auxiliary L3 antling was born under the auspices 
of some very unlucky star! [ts parentage, notwithstanding, 
hath been sufliciently august ; its father being no less a man 
than one of the most eminent ministers in the councils of 
his Britannic Majesty ; its mother no less a woman than the 
most illustrious personage in the realms of Spain! [t hath 
nevertheless been invidiously alleged that the infant was un- 
lawfully begotten. Some have even gone so far as to throw 
out vile insinuations, which heaven forbid any body should 
believe, against the purity of the Queen mother! Others, 
again, have sworn that they could prove, by adocument called 
the ‘ Quadruple Treaty,’ that not only is the child an hybrid, 
but an offspring of four different nations ;* nay, that there is 
an admixture of English, French, Spanish, and Portuguese 
blood actually flowing through its veins, which is altogether 
incompi atible with a sound and healthy constitution ! The in- 
auspicious influence of the star that presided over its nativity 
oy peradventure given rise to these mephitic rumours; for 

e have the highest authority for believing in the legitimacy of 
its birth, the date of which is established beyond a doubt by 
the parish register in St Martin’s-le-Grand, London, wherein 
it appears that the said child was born at No. 5 Charing 
cross, opposite the two black lions on the top of Northumber- 
land House, on or upon the 10th day of June, in the year of our 
Tribulation, 1835! 

Laying aside all ante- natal reflections—political or physiolo- 
gical—the great evil hath been this: it was born in too great a 
hurry; but this could not, at the time, have been well helped. 
Hence the head (which my uncle Toby well describes as sym- 
bolical of the staff of an army) was prete rnaturally large, and 
soft, and quite disproportioned, from its bulk, to the size of the 
rest of the body.} The rieht hand (which my uncle Toby 


* This is literally the fact. ‘These unfortunate men are fighting suicidally to 
maintain the cause which the Qu: idruple ‘Treaty pledges itself to support, because 
it is not the policy of England, France, or Portugal to send out a regular army. 
Why not, if so pledged? Political treaties, now a days, seem to be not worth a 
straw. 

¢ When the Legion arrived at Bilboa, it was observed that the staff of his Excel- 
Jency Lieutenant General Evans far exceeded in the number of officers the statf of 
the Duke of Wellington in the Peninsular war. It was out of all proportion to the 
—_s of the Legion, 
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would have destined to perform the commissariat duties) was 
so deformed and crippled, that it was evident it would never 
attain a healthy size, or be able to perform its functions ; and 
the left (which, before the wound that he received at the siege 
of Namur, he insisted was suflicient to symbolize the whole 
medical departments of an army) was So miserably shrivelled, 
and the fingers so disjointed, that it was quite clear it would 
never be able to perform any delicate manipulations. The re- 
mainder of the body (which he conceived to represent the whole 
army—privates, corporals, sergeants, sergeant-majors, &Xc.), 
was obviously composed of materials so ill assorted and ill ad- 
justed, that it was more than probable that the slightest priva- 
tion or injury would lead to its total disorganization! Of a 
truth, when consigned to its wet nurse at the Isle of Luckless 
Dogs, it appeared a most pitiable object. Now, it hath been 
a custom of great antiquity among all the old women of Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and Berwick-upon-Tweed, to 
drown all monsters immediately upon birth—just as our wait- 
ing-women in high life drown puppies, cats, rats, mice, and 
other ruinous intruders. And this led toa violent political alter- 
cation, one party contending that it was a politico-physiologico 


monster, which ought, for the honour of the nation, to be forth- - 


with destroyed; the other, with equal asperity, maintaining 
exactly the contrary; which angry discussion was at length 
put an end to by the father declaring, with a crown oath, that 
he never beheld a finer bantling in his life; and the Queen 
mother—who was very anxious about her throne—protesting 
that she would give it every support in her power, nay, that 
she would even allow her own daughter to nourish it to the 
best of her abilities. 

Matters being thus arranged, the father and the mother, 
anxious about the well-being of the child, committed it to the 
care of an old lady belonging to the parish of Westminster, 
who promised faithfully that it should be well fed and clothed, 
and engaged a number of servants to assist her in the task of 
its tuition, and superintend its future career. No sooner, how- 
ever, had the old lady got the child fairly out of its father’s 
sight, at a place called Bilboa, than she adopted the Spartan 
principles of education ; she submitted it to every sort of un- 


necessary fatigue and exposure, and occasionally whipped it 


severely.* This le ‘murine: for 
erely This led to much murmuring ; fora law had re- 


cently been promulgated (which she had herself vehemently 
advocated in several small coteries in Westminster), that all 
corporeal punishment should be abolished in the army and in 


* And here we could add a no 
duee no small sensation on the 
not yet arrived,._.Ep, 


te to those of our Correspondent, which would pro- 
subject of * Flogging,” but the best time for it is 
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the navy; in all schools, public or private, and in all nurseries 
throughout his Majesty’s dominions. The child, however, bore 
the infliction with exemplary patience and magnanimity ; but 
treachery, foul treachery, followed. A Sp: snish old woman, 
who hath since been publicly castigated for her duplicity,* and 
who declared herself distincly related to the child by some 
military connections, insisted that it should be brought to Vi- 
toria, and there be placed partly under her control. “In an evil 
hour, through an inclement season, thither the child was 
brought ; and, it grieveth me add, that it was there subjected to 
every description. of privation and misery. It was ill clothed, 
ill fed, ill lodged. No mendicant ever went forth more tattered, 
no half-starved prisoner ever eat coarser food. Sickness now 
began to sap its constitution; day after day its body wasted, 
and wasted away ; while its two arms (according to my uncle 
Toby’s symbolical allusion) hung down useless and dangling 
by its sides. Every one asked why the old lady brought tha 
child to Vitoria? Nobody could answer.+ She ought—so 
they argued—to have seen through the hollow pretensions of 
the old Spanish woman, whom they now openly accused of 
having treacherously invited the child there for the purpose of 
betraying it into the hands of its enemies—but whether this 
horrid charge be true or otherwise, 1t behoveth me not to 
determine. Certain it is, that ever after this, the two old 
ladies fell to loggerheads—they were wrangling one day, and 
sulky the next. At length the old woman of Westminster, 

putting a bold face on the matter, told the other, one morning, 

to go and be hanged (aresult long since deserved) and that she 
herself would go with her charge to San Sebastian, where it 
might probably thrive and fatten. Happily she fulfilled the 
threat, and her prediction was verified! At San Sebastian the 


* Signor Faxardo, the Commissary General, went to Bayonne for the express pur- 
pose of horsewhipping Cordova. He met him in the public street, and shaking him 
by the collar, told him he was a coward, a traitor, and a disgrace to hiscountry. He 
then laid the horsewhip over his shoulders. When the circumstance was reported 
to Lieutenant- General Evans, he exclaimed “ Good God! What will the Press of 
England say to it?” A few hours afterwards Signor Faxardo was seized by two 
gensdarmes, who hurried him into a racketty voiture, and seating themselves one on 
each side of him, the vehicle moved on towards the quay. Nosooner had it stopped, 
which it did where passengers embark, than the vwviturter, accosting Signor F., 
asked him for his fare! ‘ Fare,” quoth the Signor, with astonishment. ‘ Fare,” 
for bringing me here without my consent! C'est bien comique!" The voiturier was 
earnest in his demand ; the gensdarmes looked at each other with vacant simplicity ; 
while the Signor, still persisting in the ‘‘ non, non /” was hurried on board a vessel in 
the harbour,—from which he took a boat and returned to San Sebastian! 

+ The movement of the troops from Bilboa to Vitoria (which, perhaps, the Lieu- 
tenant-General could not avoid) proved most disastrous to the Legion. Here 
upwards of 2000 men fell victims to sickness. Imagination can scarcely conceive 
the privations and sufferings to which they were subjected. Had the Legion, then 
composed of recruits, been garrisoned during that winter at Bilboa, the men might 
have been disciplined and brought into excellent condition to commence operations 
as early as the season permitted. As it was, they fell a sacrifice to imprudence, ill- 
treatment, and neglect, 
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child railied wonderfully; it acquired indeed preternatural 
strength; so much so, that on the oth of May, 183 , It per- 
formed a marvellous and almost incredible feat !—it cut its first 
wisdom tooth. Great was the rejoicing thereat! The bells of 
the old cathedral rang all day a merry peal ; the great square 
was illuminated at night; and the Queen mother, on receiving 
the intelligence, not only condescended to express herselt 
oratified in the highest degree, but ordered a medal to be struck 
in comemoration of so memorable an event! The old lady who 
had acted as Lancer to the child—who henceforth designated 
her as Gammy Lancer—and who conceived herself entitled to 
no small degree of credit for the triumph, went half mad with 
joy; she gave ribands to almost every one of the under nurses 
and lint-scrapers ; and then set about promoting every body.* 
She made the dairy-maid the house-maid, which offended the 
kitchen-maid ; and the house-maid she made the lady’s-maid, 
which offended half a dozen other maids. Many took the huff 
and went about their business; it wasa painful thing indeed to 
see so many old and good servants leave her Excellency, but 
what was to be done. Scarcely, however, had this marvellous 
achievement been accomplished, than on the 6th day of June, 
just before day break, a troop of wolves of the original Moorish 
breed, which notoriously infest the neighbourhood, rushed down 
with savage ferocity, and threatened the destruction of the in- 
fant prodigy. The alarm was sudden. ‘The old lady, armed 
with no ordinary broomstick, hurried out, and, assisted by her 
whole household, drove back the savage assailants into the 
very heart of their ravines, and woods, and natural mountains. 
Great again was the rejoicing. Animals, however, of such 
royal blood, are not so easily subdued. Again, on the 12th, 
and again on the 28th of the same month, the cannibal-like 
attack was repeated, but in vain; for the gallant old lady and 
her cortége drove them back on each oceasion in the uttermost 
confusion and dismay ; and great indeed was her triumph, which 
now waxed brighter and brighter, and threw a halo over the 
whole extent of the political horizon. But as hath sagely been 
observed, human glory hath but a fleeting duration; it riseth up 


* This picture is true to the facts. After the glorious affair of the 5th of May it 
rained all sorts of honours on all manner of heads. His Excellency disposed of the 
Order “ vod a ete any discrimination, just as Napoleon oceans 
scattered small silver coin from his carriage wi aris, 66" 

"tis pity—pity ‘tis ‘tis true "—it ney gral sbage Patcagh age Le 
under fire ; and among those who were, and were awarded it how many deserve it? 
he promotions too were made with an equally unsparing hand, and in many 
cases without reference to the order of seniority in rank. Hence junior officers 
were, in several instances, placed over the heads of senior officers, which gave such 
offence that many of the best officers in the service resigned their sonnmissions The 
rapidity of promotions has been absurd. The Legion is now almost a mob of field 


officers. The expense thus entailed Spani 
upon the Spanish Government would be 
enormouseif ever paid ! ' let 
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hke the sun in splendour, and like him becometh suddenly over- 
cast with clouds and with eclipse! Human glory abide th not! 
so happened it inthe present case ; for as the old lady and child 
were shortly afterwards proceeding to a place called Fie ntaraba, 
or the Fountain of Araby, they were overtaken by a violent 
storm of hail and wind and lightning ! ! The old lady bore up with 
her charge gallantly, but to no purpose. ‘The nearer the 
approached the walls of the town the more dreadful it became. 
It was a hurricane of hail-stones as heavy as lead; so she pre- 
sently turned her face to the east, and with her young charge, 
who was sorely scratched, and bruised, and beate n, retreated 
under night fall into San Sabastian. That night there was no 
illumination in the great square; but the evil star which had 
presided over the nativity of the child, and which had waxed 
faint and dim since the 5th of May, now arose and cast a 
sick and pallid glare over the city. It ‘erieveth me to add, that 
it still, at this very hour, shineth balefully bright in the ascen- 
dant. Alas! the illustrious father,—the august mother, have 
cruelly abandoned the idol of their creation! ‘They have left it 
to shift for itself without a single stiver! The old lady hath 
implored remittances from the unnatural parents again and 
again, but in vain; she hath applied to the same effect to the 
vodfathers and to the codmothers, and to all the sponsors who 
presided at the baptism, but in vain; she hath endeavoured, by 
appealing to all the stock-jobbers and money-lenders on the 
Bourse and on the Exchange, to raise a loan, but in vain; the 
winter hath in the mean time set in, and surrounded by 
the bleak and snowy heights of San Se bastian, her beloved 
charge is pining and dwindling away; It is eaten up by an 
inward consumption ; it 1s impossible it can survive beyond the 
10th of next June. But if in the mean time any charitable in- 
stitution, hospital or workhouse, in Europe, or inany other part 
of the world, will give it refuge, lam authorized to announce 
that the same will joyously be accepted, and the righteous 
deed handed down for the admiration of generations yet 
unborn. * 
Don Creoras, Clerk tothe War. 

San Sebastian, 27th November, 1836. 

Anno Secundo Legionis Auvriliarti Britannica ! 


* Our Correspondent means to hint, we presume, at the extreme likelihood of 
the residue of the unfortunate men who were deluded into the service by the golden 
promises, being eventually brought to England on crutches and in carts, and either 
shot into the roads or thrown upon their respective parishes ? This is the eruel reward 
they will probably receive for their wounds and mutilation, The Legion has un- 
doubtedly proved its courage on various oceasions, and has done quite as much 
good as could reasonably have been expected of so ill-concocted a body ; but Don 
Carlos is as strong as before, perhaps stronger, and the hideous civil war is still to 
continue while Ministers shuffle between land and sea,—Ep. 
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D4 Foreign Policy. 


FOREIGN POLICY. 


ForeiGNERS say, and not without some reason, that England 
has no principle in her policy. And when we look at our national 
relations with other states, it is evident that they are marked, to 
a large extent, by the characteristics of our Statute Book. They 
are all in detail. We have a multitude of particular treaties, as 
we have a multitude of particular enactments, but little of per- 
vading spirit and purpose is to be distinctly traced. Once we 
were at the head of Protestant Europe, as opposed to Catholic 
Europe; but these distinctions have long since worn out, and 
cease to be lines of political demarcation. Pitt made us an 
appendage to absolute governments as opposed to revolutionary 
nations. Many of the embarrassing consequences of this un- 
natural and imperfect alliance are yet entailed upon us. And 
they are mixed up with the sympathy of the present Administra- 
tion for the juste milicu policy of Louis Philippe, which is fast 
losing its title to that appellation and merging into absolutism. 
‘The interference with the Swiss Cantons was his first overt act 
against the liberties of other nations; and although Spain may, 
we trust, be considered as permanently let alone, the new ap- 
pointments bode little good. Our Foreign Secretary will there- 
fore have to walk alone: and his notion of policy seems to 
extend little beyond the interchange of notes and the multiplica- 
tion of protocols. 

A recent writer on Foreign Policy contends that it should have 
no moral principle; that we are the natural enemies of all 
nations which have facilities for becoming naval or commercial ; 
and the natural friends of states which have no such facilities for 
becoming our rivals; and that to allow the despotism or freedom 
of their Institutions to have any influence is most unstatesman- 
like. This opinion is directly the reverse of our own. We take 
all sound foreign policy to be based upon Moral Principle. All free 
states are natural friends. ‘hey have a living bond of alliance 
worth a thousand parchment treaties. They stand or fall toge- 
ther. ‘The desire of the absolute governments to put them 
down can only be limited by their power. And the insular 
position of England, the great cause of her security, marks her 
out for their universal protectress, the rock of their safety, the 
pillar of their strength. 

Viewed on a large scale, interest and morality are ever identi- 
cal, in national relations as they are in private life. The vassals 
of despotic and military powers will never permanently sustain 
the most profitable interchange with a free, industrious manufac- 
turing population. ‘The most prosperous customers are the best. 
Trade can only gain much from a wealthy and thriving people. 
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And we shall speedily find, as the world begins to settle, that 
liberal institutions are the concomitants of prosperity. We do 
not despair of seeing Spain amongst the most rapidly-progressive 
nations of Europe. <A few years of quiet freedom will develop 
her immense, but hitherto abused or neglected, resources. But 
no extent of territory, no severity of regulation, no artificial and 
forced combination, will avail to fertilize and enrich the northern 
states. Interests and institutions are linked together by the laws 
of national existence ; and instead of the purblind caleulations of 
a sordid selfishness, that defeats its own purposes, England will 
find, in sympathy with freedom, that principle of foreign policy 
which will best enlarge her national wealth, while it can alone 
sustain and dignify her national character. 

The timid and short-sighted councils which have neutralized 
so much of the effect of our Reform Bill on the publie opinion 
and public spirit of England, have had a similar influence upon 
our foreign politics. ‘he opportunity has been lost for investing 
our country with a moral supremacy over [urope. ‘To the gaze 
of all continental liberals, the name of Canning remains une- 
clipsed. ‘The spirit with which he dissevered this country from 
the Holy Alliance, and the warm frankness of his tone on ail 
European topics, won their hearts, and have left little relish for 
the cold trimmings of Whiggism. Would that this were the 
worst, or that we had merely shared with France the contempt 
due to impotent sympathies and disregarded remonstrances 
for Poland, crushed by the insolent cruelty of the barbarian 
Despot. Or that we had only trifled with Spain, by that sort of 
inefficient aid which is perhaps rather a prejudice than an advan- 
tage. There is a far deeper blot fixed upon us by the baffled at- 
tempt at a counter-revolution in Portugal. ‘The subject has 
already drifted out of public attention, but it ought to be revived 
as the meeting of Parliament approaches, and occasion should be 
found for searching inquiries into all the particulars of Minis- 
ters in connection with that memorable event. As ground for 
such inquiry, it is quite enough to know that a British naval 
armament, together with a l'rench squadron, were moored in the 
‘Tagus, in such a position as that Lisbon might have been laid in 
ashes, on the eve of a premeditated violation of Royal faith, for 
the purpose of robbing the Portuguese people of the freedom they 
had conquered, and imposing on them the Oligarchy of a House 
of Peers. This has been only justified by the pretext of securing 
the Queen’s person from peril; the Queen having been in no 
peril whatever, nor likely to incur any, but from the contemplated 
treason. The strong arm of Britain, which hangs so heavily 
when patriotism is beaten to the dust, was thus upraised to shel- 
ter premeditated treachery against a friendly and allied nation. 
Disgrace and disgust haye been thereby attached to the British 
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name, as they ought, while such is the policy of its Government, 
and acquiesced in by the people. Our talk of Reform 1s but shy 
pocritical paltering while such procedures are tolerated simply 
because they belong to the department of forei&n policy. ‘The 
principle of our policy, home and foreign, is one and indivisibe ; 
it is conducted by the same hands, and in the same spirit; nor 
can it be expected that the abettors of a treacherous and violent 
attempt to establish one House of Lords, should be very favour- 
able to peaceful attempts at the reformation of another Llouse ef 
Lords. It may be premature to censure what has passed, strong 
as are the appearances, without such explanations as may here- 
after be given; but the people are not careful of their own in- 
terests, if they demand not ample explanations. No nation is 
secure, nor deserves to be so, of its own rights, which is not jea- 
lously watchful of the cause of liberty ‘ all the world over.” 


F. 





CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The Library of Anecdote and Table Talk. Vol. I. C. Knight. 


Tue first volume of this work, entitled * The Book of Human 
Character,’ by Charles Bucke, Esq., may be considered as an 
excellent commencement of the series. ‘Taking this as a spe c- 
men of what is to follow (and we sincerely trust the pub- 
lisher will be most careful in maintaining the same degree of 
intellectual stamina) the present work bids fair to rival the 
‘Perey Anecdotes,’ and in some important respects to excel 
them greatly. ‘The error to which we mainly object in the pre- 
sent volume, is the author’s occasional disposition to say a dis- 
agreeable or anomalous fact by halves, as though a solecism or a 
paradox in human character required introducing with some apo- 
logy. Are we not all more or less paradoxical? Mr Bucke 
sometimes states a fact concerning an individual with it is said,” 
when we know that it was so; and where we have every reason 
for being satisfied of an extreme instance, he occasionally eases 
it off by observing that the individual was “ a little inclined ” that 
way. Yet our author can be sufficiently positive when he pleases, 
as in the repeated assertions of his conviction that Mary Queen of 
Scots was “ an adulteress, and the assistant murderer of her own 
husband.” In a few instances, also, the writer’s opinions on 
celebrated men are contradictory. Thus: at page 162, he con- 
siders it a just criticism on Rochefoucault,—* he is a philoso- 
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pher chiefly to the idle, the envious, the half-informed, and the 
most worthless portion of mankind.” ‘The larger portion of his 
admirers may doubtless be so classed; but at page 161, our 
author says ‘of Rochefoucault, that “it cannot be denied, not- 
withstanding their defects, that his maxims constitute a body of 
intelligence, by which every one may profit according to the depth 
of his under standing.” The style of Mr Bucke is very old- 
tashioned, though often terse and racy; he is rather pedantically 
profuse of lnasuad authorities, many of which are very twaddle- 
some, and his taste in the selection of English poets is no great 
matter. In other respects, this is one “of the most interesting 
works of science that was ever written. It is full of amusement 
and knowledge; a book, the study of which will be equally plea- 
sure and profit to most a the young and many of the old. ‘The 
author shows himself in his Preface to be perfectly conscious of 
all the merit his critics can discover in his elaborate production, 
and as this forestalling of praise will hurt the self-love of many 
of the tribe, the said Preface may influence the “ opinion ” in no 
trifling degree ; but they may just as well leave off fuming, ~ 
admit that Mr Bucke’s account of his work and of himself, 
little short of the truth. 


Memoirs of Madame Mahbran. By J. Nathan. 


A mone fulsome production than this never issued from the press, 
nor was the press ever disgraced by a more catch-penny tirade, 
indecently and most ostentatiously thrust forth under the mask of 
feeling. ‘The thing is entirely compiled from the newspaper 
accounts ; with the exception of one or two absurd letters, a few 
sentences of almost insane bombast, meant for the pathos of grief, 
and other Advertisements of Mr Nathan. ‘ Light sorrows speak 
—great grief is dumb.” But this gross trash was s whipped through 
the press, and pelted into the market, almost before the unfortu- 
nate and accomplished lady was cold in her grave ! ! One only 
touch of conscience in Mr Nathan, manifests itself in the 
uncomfortable anxiety with which he desires that his book 
may not be “ measured by the se/fish and vulgar scale of the 
Ready Reckoner !” Well might he fear—but how could he pos- 
sibly doubt _ public perception of the fact. The “ Ready 
Reckoner ” was a most unlucky term for him to use. He has 
te-thitinsied himself thereby with an appropriate cogno- 
men, which will designate his character as long as he lives. But 
look, Sir, only look what you have been about !— 


“ A few months ago, in the ‘Sunday Times’ journal, an extract was 
made from my work, ‘ Musurgia Vocalis, of some encomiastic remarks 
on the peerless performance of Malibran. Her observation being called 
to the passage, it became the subject of a green-room conversation, in 
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which delicacy forbids me to repeat, the fair vocalist continued, in refer- 
ence to my tribute to her genius—‘ Mr Nathan is too kind—it is not 
true—lI never myself feel satisfied with what I do.’ 

* On her expressing delight at my ‘ Hebrew Melodies, I sent to her 
a copy of them, with the following inscription :-— To Madame Malibran, 
these Melodies are respectfully presented by Mr Nathan, as an humble 
tribute to those splendid powers of song, the exalted exercise of which 
has yielded him a gratification which he had hitherto imagined only 
existed in idea..—She accepted the work, and conveyed her acknowledg- 
ments to me in the most handsome manner, with the assurance that she 
would endeavour to show her thanks more satisfactorily by taking an 
early opportunity of singing ‘Jephthah’s Daughter” in public. Inde- 
pendently of the disappointment to my ambition in this respect, which 
her sad death has occasioned, I have a/so to regret being deprived of the 
high gratification I should have felt in hearing her execute two other 
songs of my composition. ‘Rejoice, O my people,’ by Mrs Moodie, late 
Miss Strickland, was one: * Queen of Evening, by Mr Maurice Har- 
court, the other. I sent my only MS. copies of these songs to Madame 
Malibran, which she took with her to the continent ; and so pleased was 
she with them, that she intimated an intention of singmg them at an 
early opportunity on her return to this country. So soon as my leisure 
will allow, IT shall introduce these compositions to the public, though 
with a deep regret that they do not appear under those auspicious circum- 
stances which the decease of Madame Malibran has dissipated. But, 
through the medium of my kind friend Miss Shirreff, I have s¢:// reason 
to hope that these songs may be heard in a favourable lght by the 
musical world.” —I. N. 


Oh you sad man!=-sad Ready Reckoner! And at the last 
page we have yet again another advertisement of a “ Supple- 
ment to be published in a few days, containing further interest- 
ing anecdotes, &c., price Gd.” Is this the way in which sincere and 
excessive grief at a public loss would be naturally expressed ? 
Resenting, as we did, the indecent marketing of the dead, 
whose brilliant talents were so suddenly and painfully extin- 
guished, and Mr Nathan having different notions and objects in 
view,—he, of the compilation, has thought it “ good and wise” 
to heap all manner of personally abusive epithets upon our head. 
His vulgar personality we decline to answer ; and, in return, be 
to compliment him with the above insertion of all his choice 
Advertisements (duty inclusive) by way of a little Christmas 
present. 


Historical Sketch of the Life and Character of Joan D’ Arc. 


A most beautiful little book. Of all the elaborate volumes (the 
very catalogue ot which forms a volume) that have been written 
on this interesting character, these few pages are the pure epi- 


which De Beriot, Malibran, and her favourite actress, Mrs C. Jones, 
took part. After making Aind/y mention of my humble merits, but 
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tome. The book is written in a style of simplicity which may 
be called Scriptural ; and by giving the facts of the life of Joan 
without any comment, leaves an e qually clear and powerful im- 

ression on the mind; thus doing more justice to the character 
of the disinterested and high-soule d heroine than could be aeccom- 
plished by any elaborate defence or studied eulogy. ‘The last 
sentence of the concluding page contains an illustration of the 
usual fate of Genius, in reading which we know not whether 
grief or indignation predominates. 


Meetings for Amusing Know “¢ or, the Happy Valley. By 
Miss H. J. Wood. 


Tue title will show that this book is intended for young 
minds, but it may be read with pleasure by young and old. It 
is one of the most pleasing publications we have seen. The 
stories are all clever; but we particularly notice as good, 
‘The Embroidered Bag and the New Coat.’ The coloured 
plates of shells are well executed, and we are glad to seea 
history of their inhabitants, which is seldom included in any 
account of conchology. 


Nursery Government. By Mrs Barwell. 


Tuis little book may be read with advantage by most mothers ; 
there are few who will not learn something trom it. The advice 
as to the physical management of the infant, 1s extremely 
judicious in most respects. ‘The more difficult question of 
moral training is as well treated as it can be, considering that 
all the writer aims at is to instruct nurses and nursery-maids 
how to conduct it. As long as children are confided to their 
care, very little can be expecte ‘das to training, and it would 
be well indeed if the point of improvement contemplated by 
Mrs Barwell could be attained. ‘lhe following is her estimate 
of the qualifications requisite for a nurse :— 


“ A knowledge of her duties, and of the laws on which they are 
founded, a deep conviction of their necessity, and a strong determination 
to perform them. To this must be added love, firmness, gentleness, 


consistency, truth, and a total absence of selfishness.”—p. 52. 


We hope that every mother who reads these words will per- 
ceive, that, to expect such a combination of noble qualities in a 
hired nurse, is utterly futile, and will in consequence take upon 
herself the charge or superintendence of her own children. 


Little Tales for Little Heads and Little Hearts. 


Written with the /east amount of ability. ‘They are con- 
structed on the common but erroneous plan of attempting to 
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teach good feelings, by a kind of systematic distribution of rods 
and sugar-plumbs; and, as is usual with such efforts, inculcating 


conventionalisms for morality. 


Floral Sketches, and other Poems. By Agnes Strickland. 


Tuese simple and unaffected poems are full of sweetness, fresh- 
ness, and nature. The book is well calculated as a Christmas 
present, and of the best kind, for young people. 


Life of Ali Pasha. Family Library, No. UXT. 
Aw excellent edition of this interesting, we had almost said 
terrible, biography. The portrait of ‘Aslan the Lion’ is admi- 
rable for character, and finely engraved. The life-like look of 
the eyes is wonderful for truth, and without the least extrava- 
gance in expression. 


The Usurper, a Tragedy. By Alfred Whitehead. 


Mr WuirruHeap is a poet; but not a dramatic poet, ‘ by this 
light.” We are not insensible to the finer passages ; we object 
to the elements of the story. That Carella, the hero, was able 
to raise himself so quickly, by telling the people they had griev- 
ances, shows that the people fe/t the fact. Now the sympathy of 
the author seems to be with the king, prince, princess, &c.; and 
the fall of the ** Usurper” and restoration of “ legitimacy ” 
is made the end of the action and moral of the piece, more be- 
cause fe is a usurper, and they the hereditary owners of the 
people, than for any better reason. But as a poet, we shall speak 
of Mr Whitehead hereafter. 


Boileau’s French Self-Instructor, &c. 


Ir is an excellent assistant in learning the language, capable, in 
many instances, of supplying the place of a good teacher, and 
of guiding almost any master in the art of teaching. It is 
already known as part of ‘The Linguist.’ 


A Residence in France, &c. By J. F. Cooper. 2 vols. 
London, 1836. 


THERE are many good things in these volumes, but on the 
whole they disappoint us, especially when compared with his 
first Visit to Switzerland. Mr Cooper is ever and anon 
guilty of American Trollope-ising ; and he seems but too ready 
to visit the sins of their rulers upon the whole English people. 
Weare delighted with him as a “ native” novelist, not as a 
travelling politician. Such passages as the following are, how- 
ever, amusing :— 
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“ He (Lafayette) made me laugh with a story, that he said the Eng- 
lish officers had told him of General Knyphausen, who commanded the 
Hessian mercenaries in 1776, This officer, a rigid martinet, knew nothing 
of the sea, and not much more of geography. On the voyage between 
England and America he was in the ship of Lord Howe, where he 
passed several uncomfortable weeks, the fleet having an unusually long 
passage, on account of the bad sailing of some of the transports. At 
length Knyphausen could contain himself no longer, but, marching 
stifly up to the Admiral one day, he commenced with—‘* My Lord, I 
know it is the duty of a soldier to be submissive at sea; but being in- 
trusted with the care of the troops of his Serene Highness, my master, ] 
feel it my duty just to inquire if it be not possible that, during some of 
the short nights we have lately had, we may have sailed past America ?’ 

This is all very well; but what are we to say to the next? 

“ Rubens is, I think, a little apt to out-Dutch the Dutch. He appears 
to me to have delighted in the coarse, while Raphael revelled in the 
pretty. But Raphael could, and often did step out of himself and rise to 
the giand, and then he was perfect, because his grandeur was chastened.” — 
Vol i, p. 202. 


Imbecility of criticism, and the beauty of milk and water 
expression, may here be said to have attained a very high point 
of excellence. 


The Comic Annual. By Thomas Hood. 


WE regret that this book was sent too late in the month to en- 
able us to do any justice to its laughter-stirring contents. We 
have only looked at some of the wood-cuts, in which our high 
amusement at the originality of the conceptions is not a little en- 
hanced by Mr Hood’s noble and courageous contempt of all ana- 
tomy and perspective. We dare not look at any more ; for what 
with sundry delays occasioned by the mails in the snow, added 
to the usual printing-office circumstances of Christmas week, it is 
already a chance if we have the Magazine out by the proper 
time. 


The Cabinet of Modern Art, for 1837. Edited by Alaric A. 
Watts. ‘Third Series. Whittaker. 


The same circumstances as those mentioned above, must mg 
our excuse with the editor of this annual ornament of the draw- 
ing-room table. Whether it were to our taste or not, and whether 
we had time or not, certain it is, that we should find it difficult to 
pass on to the literature after once fixing our eyes on the frontis- 
piece, entitled, “ The Birth of Venus.’ Several heads in it we 
do not at all admire; we think, moreover, that the foreshortened 
leg of the principal figure is not well managed; but asa specimen 
of the art of engraving, it is one of the most beautiful things we 
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ever saw. The graver of Mr Portbury has communicated a har- 
mony and strength of tone, and a brilliancy combined with sweet- 
ness, which we do not think exist in Howard’s picture. He is 


too flat and tawdry. 








NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


ne ee Re ™ 


1. Tue Cuurcu Post.—The Constitutional and the Globe, in the 
most just and handsome manner, have taken up the cause of Liberty of 
Conscience, which has been violated by the equally trite and vicious 
attacks of the cant-advocates, made on the noble-minded conduct of Sir 
William Molesworth, in refusing to answer the insidious question as to the 
nature of his religious tenets. ‘* Observe,” says the Globe, “the incon- 
sistency of putting such questions! If the man is dishonest, he slips like 
an eel out of your catechism, whaterer his sentiments; and nine men in 
ten, whose sentiment might hurt their success, would probably resort to 
equivocation to parry such inquisitions. But if the man is honest, why 
do you want to know more ?—are you responsible for the truth of the 
doctrines which make him—or which leave him—honest?” The very 
fashionably-religious and Tory-devout Morning Post throws out the 
dreadful suspicion that as Sir William Molesworth has refused to submit 
to this English Inquisition, and will not name his church or creed, he 
may possibly be “a worshipper of Jupiter, or a votary of Vishnu, a 
student of the Koran, ora disciple of Sir William Drummond?” Well, 
and if so, what then? What then, thou painted Post ? Were there no 
good and honest men—practising all the noblest precepts of the Christian 
religion—among the Greeks, Indians, Mahometans, and the philosophers 
of all climes? To be a Christian, it is really not necessary to worship 
any Established Calf, whether of gold or fatty matter; to be a votary 
of Hereditary Wisdom, a student of the Court, or a disciple of all the 
Bishops + It is but natural that the Church Post should sneer at Sir 
William Molesworth, by an insidious allusion to Sir William Drummond, 
preferring for its own study the pious Academics of Rathcormac. 

2. CHINESE TERRORS AT CHRISTIANITY.—It would seem that the 
Chinese have somehow or other heard a faint rumour of our Ecclesiastic 
buteheries in Ireland, in the abused name of the great Teacher of Hu- 
manity, and have become excessively frightened at the chance of its 
segs in any shape or shade. The Emperor has accordingly issued a 
“ Decree—to forbid Christianity with rigour, to seize foreign books, and 
to correct the human heart.” Let our clergy look to this !—they have 
disgraced our religion all the way to China. Some religious books 
having been taken to China, the ‘ Decree’ observes with alarm,—*“ Se- 
veral Chinese then became Christians,—and afterwards preached!” It 
adds, however, “ But the fact once known, those who were the prinei- 
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pals were immediately executed!” What « hint for our clergy to act 
upon towards Dissenters and Papists! And again, others were “ sent 
into banishment to the city of the Mahometans, and condemned to 
serve as slaves.” Wherefore, “as the Christians have always been pro- 
secuted and condemned, the religion has, since these erecutions, been 
happily abolished! But in the spring of last year, some English ships 
in disguise, have passed along the coasts of China, and have distributed 
some European books ; and as these books exhort to believe and venerate 
the Chief of that religion, named Jesus, ¢¢ appears that this religion is the 
same as the Christian religion ¢—which has been persecuted at different 
times, and banished with all rigour!” Be it known, hereby, that the Chinese 
have at last discovered the Founder of our religion. But how unfortunate 
that their first impression should be perverted by an association with our 
State clergy abuses. Behold what it occasions! ‘“ To spread the Chris- 
tian religion in Europe, is to deceive the people. The religion is, in 
fact, the ruin of morals and of the human heart, and it is on that ac- 
count, that at all times it has been prohibited, and according to the 
instructions that our ancestors have transmitted to us, the past is the 
rule of the present.” What could have induced this opinion but the 
conduct of our High Priests of Mammon and the Godof War! Whether 
intended or not, how home-sent a thrust is one of the remonstrances of 
this Drecrer—*‘* Why will you seek vile gain,—and thus procure your 
destruction ?” 

3. News FRoM SpAin.—The prospects of the Legion ¢ ‘ontinue gloomy. 
On the 10th Dee. the officers and men of the 3rd regiment refused to 
go on out-picket ; but on the Lieutenant-General ordering them their 
pay, they returned to duty. A few days after, the 4th regiment 
followed their example, but it has been forced to submission, with the 
exception of a few men lodged in the castle. It is understood that Men- 
dizabal has replied to the urgent demands for money made on the Spanish 
Government, that ample funds have been sent to the Legion, which 
must have been misappropriated. Coupling the part General Evans is 
taking in the business, with his letter to the electors of Westminster, 
pledging himself to resume his parliamentary duties in February, it ap- 
pears evident that he is about to leave the Legion to its fate.* No mili- 
tary operations of any consequence have in the meantime taken place i in 
the neighbourhood of San Sebastian. The intention to surprise an im- 
portant Carlist station on the morning of the 18th was abandoned ; the 
enemy having been apprized of it by signals after nightfall from within 
the town. Another proof that a set of Carlists, who will foil ‘the most 
lynx-eyed vigilance, exists in every town in the north of Spain. In this 
case, the light i is reported to have appeared from the house of the chief 
magistrate! The matter is undergoing investigation. It is reported that 
5,000 men of the army of reserve having defeated Gomez, are en route 
to San Sebastian, in which case more important movements may be 
made.—Private Letters, Dec. 18. 

4. Lerrinc THE Trutu out or THE BAG.—The green gall-bag of 
the Standard was opened on the 21st of December, for the purpose of 


* We hope General Evans will do nothing of the kind; his sword has been 
drawn in the cause of Constitutional liberty, and he ought to stand by his officers 
and men, and vindicate their interests to the last.-Ep, 
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furnishing an offensive ripple to be poured down the necks of Earls 
Spencer and Fitzwilliam, on account of their attending the Radical 
dinner at Northampton. The Standard inadvertently remarks—* Walk 
from Hammersmith to Blackwall, and you will probably meet 100,000 
men, and of that 100,000 you will not mect two more common-place 
persons than the noblemen in question!” = What! can born-noble- 
men be as common as the common people 7—can hereditary wisdom be 
only just equal to our average state of national mind, educated and un- 
educated? Presently the same writer calls them the “foolish Lords ! 
How! make nothing of a Lord! But he piously pauses with “ mark! 
we are not arraigning the dispensation of Providence in permitting the 
birth of such persons !” How polite and deferential towards Providence, 
but how the apology recoils in thunder upon the Bishops and the Here- 
ditary House! Is there really then, nothing in their high estate, except 
the opinions of parties ? Another choice morsel has recently appeared in 
this paper, wherein, while on the subject of Mr Sheil’s speech, the writer 
gives us the Tory theory for a natural no-feeling for poor people. “ We 
lose,” says the Standard, “the acute sense even of our own suffering, by 
long experience of it; and a shorter familiarity with the miseries of 
others, must make us indifferent to those miseries.” Alas! how true ! 
“ How very true,” echo the Bishops—* we are the most unhappy of men, 
and the most unpitied ; yet, for all that, we roll on beds of down to seek 
an oblivion from repletion and laborious prayers, and existing on the 
pittance of many thousands a year, lose, by long experience, the acute 
sense of our sufferings !” 








NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We thank an ‘* Old Subscriber,” and our friend in the country, for 
forwarding us copies of the ‘Constitutional’ newspaper, containing a 
personal and no less unhandsome notice of the Editor of the Monthly 
Repository. Part of what was said may be just, and part we think 
inapplicable. W e were, however, aware of the remarks, as we always read 
the * Constitutional,’ which we much admire, and the success of which 
we have always done our utmost to promote. 


' Standard of Taste,’ No. II.; Joint-Stock Banks ; Roman F unerals ; 
and the article by M. L. G., in our next Number. 


a rye ’ bd ‘fp ’ r 
W. L. r.; Caius; and the beautiful Sonnets by A. W »» aS SOON as 
we can find space. 


Communications will shortly be left at the Office, addressed to ‘ Titus.’ 


Many Books and Manuscripts have recently been received, and shall 
receive our earliest attention. 





Printed by C. & W. Reywxx1, 16 Little Pulteney street, Haymar ket. 
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DRAMATIC. LITERATURE. 


1, The Duchess de la Vallicre. A Play in Five Acts, by E. L. 
Bulwer, M.P. 
The Daughter. A Play in Five Acts, by Sheridan Knowles. 


To those, among our old subscribers, it may have appeared 
strange that, during several months past, the Monthly Re- 
pository, which has ever manifested a deep sympathy with 
dramatic literature, should have been comparatively silent ou 
the subject. The truth is, we had already put forth nearly 
all we had to say on the most important points immediately 


desiderated, and without which there could be no chance of 


a renovation of the Drama. As no fresh production of sufli- 
cient note, except ‘lon,’ had issued from the press, and as the 
theatres remained in just the same Augean state of managerial 


sensuality and ignorance, we felt indisposed to vex our readers 


or ourselves by fruitless repetitions and monotonous accounts of 


abortive plays and bear-garden vulgarities. Another field is 
now being cultivated ; another sun lifts his shoulder above the 
horizontal ocean; another Spirit is in the air, and other hopes 
walking the earth with strength and uprightness, begin to 
appear and open a prospect of health and vigour, while mighty 
voices of the olden time chorus the advent of their natural 
sons. Alone, and yet without the greatest genius, the right wor- 
thy and honest-hearted Sheridan Knowles, stood in the long 
dull gap between the Drama and the Beast. Barry Cornwall 
and Jerrold did not lend their aid (or the latter did so very 
= sbi and retired from the struggle with contempt. 
ext came the highly-classical and talented Serjeant ‘Talfourd 
to assist the efforts of Knowles, while many energetic critics 
relieved his vigil, and aided both of these gentlemen in their 
cause. We are now rejoiced by the appearance of a versatile, 
accomplished, and certainly the most popular author of the 
day, who comes forward to assist in throwing down the bar- 
riers, and bearing the reviving form of Dramatic Genius 
through those cates which might have been many years longer 
in flying open to any reputation less brilliant and wide-spread. 
Like the shadowy king in ‘ Macbeth,’ his hand bears a glass 
where many more are seen. ‘ What a man can,” was the 
saying of one of the old wise men of Greece, and for all 
those who ‘‘ can” there will in a few years be plenty of room. 
Dramatic literature is on the rise; it will sink and heave, and 
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surge to and fro many times, before it gain its due altitude and 
extensive appreciation ; but its head is now fairly above 
eround, and rise it will. The rise of dramatic literature must 
reform the Stage, and the stage will then become an important 
means of refining the intellect, elevating the feelings, and 
inciting the nobler energies of all classes of the nation. Such 
is the faith the Monthly Repository has always held: such 
have we always held individually; and both by public advo- 
cacy of the principle, and private endeavour to illustrate that 


principle, we will ever exert ourselves to the utmost in proof of 


the solidity of its truth. And herein, be it observed, we have 
ever been opposed to our talented contemporary, the Atheneum, 
whose dramatic critic —a strong hand—seems disposed not 
only to sweep down all our poor playwrights with his great 
scythe, but even the hope and chance of the revival of the 
genuine Drama. 

We cannot agree with the Lvaminer that the play of the 
‘ Duchess de la Vallicre’ ‘‘ can well afford to be judged by appli- 
cation of the severest tests of the dramatic art.” And it is plain 
that the author himself was specdily brought to a similar opinion 
with reference to the published version, inasmuch as he has 


- made great alterations, tending to render it more dramatic in 


representation, and less colloquial by an hour and a half, 


“When a fine sterling play is published ‘ As performed, &e.’ 


instead of as originally written, the version is almost always 
much the worse for the slagze Omissions and interpolations ; 
in the present instance we think the converse would hold good. 
That the elevated position Mr Bulwer has gained as a popular 
author, should render any work proceeding from his pen a fit 
subject for the severest tests of criticism, and that he should 
always be measured by the highest standards, is only a fair, 
and indeed a just consequence of that position; nevertheless 
it might be averred in extennation of a less fiery ordeal, not 
only that the author is comparatively young in the study of 
dramatic literature (having only turned his attention towards 
it a few years since, according to the Advertisement that 
precedes the Prologue,) and consequently has not yet perhaps 
half attained his own standard of perfection; but that his 
bringing all his energies, together with all his popularity, to 
bear upon Dramatic Literature, is a service for which, dramatic 
authors, the world of letters and his country, may well be 
thankful. : 

The ‘ Duchess de la Valli¢re’ is not a tragedy, though several 
of our critical contemporaries seem disposed to judge it by such 
tests as are mainly applicable to tragedy ; whereas the author 
himself in his Pretace speaks of it as belonging to the class of 
“ eraver Comedy,” and that itis “a Court Poem” containing 
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an “ Epic episode.” We do not know that the term “ epic’ 

is quite so applicable to the more pi athetic episodes it contains, 
as would be that of ‘ didactic ;” but either of them would be 
more appropriate than the term ‘ dramatic.” ‘The beautiful 
passages throughout, with a few striking exce ptions (such as the 
speeches of Brage lone to the Azng) are not of a kind to require, 

or admit of much action. ‘They are far more addressed to the 
mind, as moral homilies ; and to the lawful feelings of society, 

rather than to the lawlessness of the will, or to the involuntary 
emotions of the excited heart. We are somewhat disposed to 
ditter with the talented author in his opinion of the poetical 
inspiration to be derived from the reign of Louis the Vour- 
teenth, or the story of the Duchess de la Vailiére; or at all 
events we demur to the character of the unfortunate lady as 
rendered in this play, because we think such a view of it too 
retiring, gentle, and refined, for the heroine of any dramatic 
representation, especially as there i is no strength in any other 
character (except that of Bragelone, who turns monk and does 
not often appear, losing also a fine closing scene by never 
making himself eenern to the King,) to produce a sullicient 
force of contrast. We do not think that any weak character 
can well be made the heroine of a dramatic production without 
having a corresponding tendency to injure the eflect of such 
viece when read, and of destroying it when acted. La 
Folie does nothing of her own will; she only acts as others 
act upon her. She is a patient, never ‘an agent. 

The author frequently designates his heroine as “ the soft 
La Vallicre,”’ and indeed that epithet is profusely used from 
the Preface to the end of the publication. ‘The quotation 
also in the title-page shows what we are to expect :—‘‘ Né pour 
les passions,— ed pour le repentir.” ‘Tragic passions, and 
dramatic characters in general, are not given that way; or if 
they repent it is not till all is accomplished, and the prospect 
of such repentance never interferes to dilute, but rather to 
increase the effect of ‘ humanity’s afflicted will.’ Whatever 
pleasure may be derived from the many exquisite passages 
contained in this play, and however well it may, or may not 
be now received in public, we are afraid that such peculiarities 
of construction as we have ventured to consider errors, will mili- 
tate against the position it might otherwise have attained in 
dramatic liter rature, and against the permanence of its recep- 
tion in public. Howbeit, towards the latter, Mr Bulwer has 
done much by sundry judicious curtailments and additions. 

We shall not enter into any elaborate analysis of the dif- 
ferent scenes of this play, considering that our readers are by 
this time sufliciently acquainted with them, either through the 


book itself, or through the various and voluminous .extracts 
1D 2” 
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that have appeared in the newspapers. We shall merely ofler 
a few quotations illustrative of what we consider its great 
beauties, and defects, and the common morality it exemplifies 
and advocates. 
Modern poetry contains few passages finer than the follow- 
ing, applied to La Valliere.— 
“ Some natures take from innocence the lore 

Experience teaches ; and their delicate leaves, 

Like the soft plant, shut out all wrong, and shrink 

From vice by instinct, as the wise from knowledge.” 


The next is addressed to her by Bragelone.— 

“T think of thee 
And I am youthful still. The passionate prayer— 
The wild idolatry—the purple light 
Bathing the cold earth from a Hebe's urn ; 
Yea, all the soul’s divine excess which youth 
Claims as its own, came back when first I loved thee.” 

We fancy we recollect something of the above imagery in 
the old painters. Divinely, however, is the idea expressed. 
Equally so is the description of loves’ devotion amidst 
desertion.— 

“Though Hope 
Wanes from the plate, the dial still remains 
And takes no light from stars.” 

This next, for its refined delicacy—one of the very few 
passages in the mouth of King Louis that does not induce 
utter contempt. 

* Lauzun. She yields not yet ? 

Louis. But gives refusal 
A voice that puts e’en passion to the blush 
To own one wish so soft a heart denies it.” 

Na e would not be hypercritical, but coming from Louis ; with 
whose paltry character throughout the play, such a sentiment 
is nowise in keeping; it seems to become perverted by the 
utterer, and conveys the idea of a mere refinement in sensuality 
aa: in which he indulges because it enhances desire. How 

ifferent our feeling at Bragelone’s expressions of love. 

oe a7 “ This poor fool, 
This shadow liring only on thy light, 
When thou wert darkened could but choose to die.” 
, "i he ae passages are also genuine poetry, and their 
eauly and truth must be immediately recocnized. 


“ Grammont. And she— 
Dy er so waxen to his wayward will— 
She cannot vet be marble. 
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The Duchess dela Valliére. 


* Tauzun. Wronged atfection 
Makes many a Niobe from tears.’ 
Bragelone, mn disguise, thus alludes to his own affection :— 
“If love was dust, 

Love like ourselves, hath an immortal soul, 

That doth survive whate'er it takes from clay ; 

And that—the holier part of love—became 

A thing to watch thy steps—a guardian gpirit.” 

Elsewhere, he says :— 

“ When the brief sun that gilt the landscape sets, 
When o'er the music on the leaves of life 
Chill silence falls, and every fluttering hope 
That voiced the world with song has gone to roost, 
Then let thy soul from the poor labourer, learn, 
‘Sleep’s sweetest taken soonest !°’ 

Lauzun, who must have been a tolerable good judge of 
at least one side of the proposition, utters this very fine 
moral :— 

“The broken heart can know no pang 
Like that which racks the bad heart when its sting 
Poisons itself.” 


In quoting these detached passages, we must particularly 
call attention to one more. It is of the highest order of all 
fine things ever written in prose or poetry. After Bragelone’s 
years of disappointment and agonized suffering are brought to 
a close in the retirement, both of himself and the object of 
his passion, from the scenes of life to those of religion, he 
to a monastery while she has just taken the veil, he says :— 
* All the strife is hush’d; 
My heart's wild sea lies mute, and o'er the waves 
The Saviour walks !” 

Amidst passages, such as we have been quoting, it is both 
surprising and vexatious to find a number of very feeble 
speeches, colloquial expressions, and hackneyed allusions, 
not objectionable because colloquial, but because they are 
often used as pointed remarks, even when of the most common- 
place kind. Such, for instances, as ‘‘ The Ides of March are 
come—not over 3’ —* Grammont bears the bell ;’”—‘* How my 
heart beats !’’—‘* Wear what thou can’st win ;”’—* You are the 
glass of fashion !”—* The King! God bless him!” (a toast 
and song!)— Talk of the devil— you know the proverb !” 
&e. Common use through ages has worn out these sort of 
things, so that they produce no effect now, even in the most 
ordinary private conversation. Equally will the admirer of or 
fine passages with which this play abounds, be astonished a 
such dialogue as this :— 
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“ Dours. "Tis in vain 
| strive by business to beguile impatience ! 
How my heart beats !—Well, Count ! 
Enter Grammont. 
Gram. Alas! my Liege! 
Louis. Alas !—Speak out ! - 
Gram. The Court has lost La Valliere! 
Louis. Ha!—lost! 
Gram. She has fled, and none guess whither. 
Louis. Vled! 
I'll not believe it !—Fled ! 
Lauzun. What matters, Sire? 
No spot is sacred from a King ! 
Louis. By Heaven 
1 am a King !—Not all the arms of Europe 
Could wrest one jewel from my crown. And she— 
What is my crown to her? Iam a King! 
Who stands between a King and her he loves 
Becomes a traitor—and many find a tyrant! 
Follow me!” pp. 06, 57. 


But the bathos of verse, and the pinnacle of royal foolery, 
here attain such ridiculous perfection, that the reader will now 
perceive we have done wrong in considering this as a mawkish 
passage, and will be unavoidably led to the conclusion, that 
the author must have given that version of Louts as a bitter 
piece of satire both on the man and his office. But be this as 
it may, there can be no doubt of the fact of his opinion touch- 
ing the “‘ fine carat of a crown,” nor of the boldness wherewith 
it is expressed in this play. Such passages as the one we are 
about to give, are calculated to do immense service, by placing 
relative things in their proper light, and coming from the stage, 
will do much towards the political education of the people. 
How such a passage came to pass the ordeal of the Licenser, 
we can only account for in the difference between the new 
Licenser and the canting rake who preceded him. How it 
came to pass the managerial authorities, may be accounted 
for on the probability that they did not understand its force, 
being quite indifferent to all such matters. We quite agree 
with the Examiner, that ‘* Mr Macready’s delivery of it chilled 
every heart in the theatre, as a sudden touch of the coldest 
marble would have chilled every hand. His form seemed dis- 
tending beyond its natural dimensions as he spoke, and long 
after he left the stage lis voice continued to linger there, big 
with fate and death!” 

*“ Louis (aside). He speaks as one inspired ! 

Bragelone. Awake !—awake ! 

Great though thou art, awake thee from the dream 
That earth was made for kings—mankind for slaughter— 
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The Duchess de lu Vallicre. 


Woman for lust —the People for the Palace ! 

Dark warnings have gone forth; alone the air 

Lingers the crash of oo first Charles’s throne ! 

Behold the young, the fair, the haughty king ! 

The knee ling courtiers, and the flattering priests ; 

Lo! where the palace rose, behold the scatfold— 

The crowd—the axe—the headsman—and the Victim 

Lord of the silver lilies, can’st thou tell 

If the same fate await not thy descendant ! 

If some meek son of thine imperial line 

May make no brother to yon headless spectre ! 

And when the sage who saddens o'er the end 

Tracks back the causes, tremble lest he find 

The seeds—thy wars, thy pomp, and thy profusion 

Sowed in a heartless court and breadless people, 

Grew to the tree from which men shape d the seaffold,— 

And the long glare of thy funereal glories 

Light unborn monarchs to a gh: istly erave! 

Beware, proud King! the Present cries aloud. 

A prophet to the Future! Wake !—beware ! [ hwit Bragelone. 
Louis. Gone! Most ill-omened voice and fearful shape ! 

Scarce seemed it of the earth ; a thine that breathed 

But to fulfil some dark and dire behest : 

To appal us, and to vanish.” 


To aman of Mr Macready’s qualities of mind and feeling, 
it must have been a great satisfaction to utter such tows orig 
truths in public with due force, which, added to the manner in 
which they were received, saanedl have been a compensation to 
him for having had to repeat many a length of classic trash to 
many a thin and wing “tanip house. 

We cannot say we admire the Preface, which has the effect 
of showing how far the author has wot realized his conceptions 
of the characters. Exce pt La Vallicre, and perhaps Bragelone, 
they are all mere sketches; Louis and Lauzun in particular, 
are very poor sketches, as we think. ‘Lhe Prologue and Epi- 
logue we must dislike for their servility and their petitionary 
and deprecatory pre-arrangement. Mr Bulwer’s reputation is 
beyond this, and were he lower in the scale, we object to any 
return to the old aduk tory style of the time of Dryden. 

We now come to the morality of the piece,—and here we are 
sorry to find ourselves direc tly opposed to the aiecan the 
author inculeates, according to one of the most cruel errors of 
the present social philosophy. Far be it from us to trouble 
our readers with the old vulgar nonsense about ¢#e moral and 
a moral, which, even at the present day, many of the critics so 
gravely dis cuss, though we had hoped it was at length generally 
exploded from all discussion on works of Art. The moral ten- 
dency, the broad abstract principles of humanity, constitute 
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72 Dramatic Literature. 
the only true morality of such works ; and in this we consider 
the author of ‘The Duchess de la Vallicre’ has quite mis- 
taken his ground, and unwittingly ranged himself on the side 
of the remorseless stupidity of conventional selfishness. ‘* The 
‘immoral’ is much more conspicuous in this piece,” says the 
Atheneum, “than the moral; the punishment falls heaviest 
upon her with whom we fee! most inclined to sympathize.” 
Certainly; the criminality is with the King; his victim 1s 
innocent. Her refined and delicate conduct throughout the 
story, and everything said about her by the other characters, 
all prove her purity of soul. ‘The crime of love is all that can 
be brought against her. 
“ Thy very sin, the overflow of thoughts 
From wells whose source was innocence.” p. 136. 
See also pages 22, 28, 49, 71, 72, 126, &c. And yet, amidst 
all the heartless licentiousness of the Court of this fourteenth 
King Louis, the very victim of its vices is made the black 
lamb of society,—albeit in the eye of heaven she must be com- 
paratively white as the unsunned snow. But times and opinions 
have really moved on a little more than even Mr Bulwer seems 
to be aware; for, whatever a Court Journal of the period of 
the virtuous George the Fourth might have said, our present 
Court Journal speaks with respect of the moralty of the life 
of the injured La Valliere. In short, the tenour of her conduct 
was real morality ; her only immorality resulted from weakness 
of intellect. If she had married Bragefone, whom she never 
loved, she would have been made ‘‘ an honest woman,” accord- 
ing to the moral of this play—but in reality a prostituted, 
instead of a betrayed, victim. The erroneous philosophy on this 
point is manifest, even by the different states of Bragelone’s mind 
with regard to the King. In the early part of the play he is all 
loyalty and combativeness for his Grand Monarque ; as soon 
as he is rivalled by him, the King is considered as a pattern of 
vice. Did La Valhcre make him vicious ? Alluding to the 
affection of La Valli¢re for the now vicious King, he says, in 
answer to her question of ‘ What crime have I committed 2?” 
“ No crime at courts! "Tis only Heaven and Honour 
That deem it aught but—most admired good fortune.” p- 46. 


If only Heaven and Honour consider it thus, then the private 
practices of all classes, in and out of Court, are pretty plainly 
implicated in the satire. But where one individual feels a par- 
ticular interest in an object, and when the loss to himself and 
the gain to another is at stake, it is very certain that he then 
becomes an exception, and sides with heaven and honour. If 
this be meant for satire, it is as broad as it is searching. Is it 


anything, we may argue from this, but “most admired good 
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fortune,” where a man’s own feelings obtain a given result! 
And are not Heaven and Honour in that case either for- 
gotten,—or quoted to enhance the delirium and as witnesses of 
the vows of constancy in the same! Bragelone’s apology to 
himself for kissing La Valliére while she is in a swoon, and his 
horror at the ‘ sinfulness ” of preserving her glove as a love- 

relict, are miraculous aberrations, which must ‘have been very 
amusing to the author to indite. The confusion of the whole 
of this philosophy is apparent even in the remorse and retire- 

ment of La Vallieére trom the scene. Her repentance (sce 
Pp 147) 3 is only because there is no further hope of continuing 
her intimacy with the King. ‘That she firmly resists all his 
entreaties at last, 18 ev idently a most painfully intense struggle 
against her nature ; and w hen the poor devoted victim of pure 

affection has ue the veil; when the dark convent walls are 


just closing in upon her very heart and soul and all their mortal 


hopes ; when at this moment Bragelone asks her emphatically, 
“ Art thou happy?” and she answers, “ Yes!” we pass, with 
a deep sigh, over the confusion of her ‘beein, na sympathizing 
at once with her real sensations, declare that—it is not true! 
Most of the Magdalens of Correggio, Guido, or Lodovico 
Carracci, might have made the same reply; but we have the 
desolate divinity of their impassioned faces to prove the inward 
agony of their hearts. 





Mr Knowles is not only atruly dramatic writer, but he also 
combines more dramatic excellences than any of his contem- 
poraries, or perhaps than any that have prec eded him since the 
time of Sheridan and Holeroft. He has not the refined pathos 
and classicality of Barry Cornwall, or Mr Serjeant Talfourd,—the 
fine poetry contained in the dramas of Shelley, Byron, nor in 
those of the authors of ‘ Joseph and his Brethren,’ ‘The Jew 
of Arragon,’ and ‘ The Bride’s Tragedy :’ in some respects he 
1s inferior to Jerrold; but as one who can write good sterling 
poetry of nature, originating in action, and suited to the phy- 
sical cravings of a theatrical audienc e, he has no equal. The 
unaffected sweetness which is the chief merit in the plays of 
Mr Knowles, as intellectual compositions, is not the merit that 
renders them popular on the stage. Their success is attribu- 
table solely to their dramatic and melo-dramatic construction ; : 
and precisely the same may be said of all other permanently 
successful dramas, taking those of Shakspeare as the prime 
instances, all of whose acted plays are cut down to fit the re- 
quired continuity of vivid action. It would hence appear that 
a man should be an actor—at least he must have been accus- 
tomed to the stage—in order to produce an acting play; or 
else, that a play containing the elements of action gion be 
patiently, and we think wisely, submitted to be reduced to the 
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appearance of what boys term hop-scotch, by “ some experienced 
hand.” Mr Knowles does not need to have this done for him, 
nor is it probable that his plays need it, but that he writes 
them at once on that principle with an actor’s “eye to the 
stave.” Asa tragic writer we do not think so highly of Mr 
Knowles as the majority of his admirers. The very circum- 
stance that has made his productions so effective on the stage, 
is one reason, were there no other, to account for what we 
must consider a partial failure in delineating powerful pas- 
sions with their correlative results. He knows the stage; the 
actors; and—the respectable public. His Prefaces are full of 
misgivings and short-comings, and thanks to all sorts of friends 
for helping him write. He actually tells you, in the Preface to 
‘Virginius,’ that he has compromised the tragic principle 
(that is, passion—and not circumstance or accident—which 
admits of no final compromise of any kind) to the pro- 
prieties of modern society! Nothing great can come of this ; 
that it may conduce to considerable success for a certain period, 
there can be no doubt. We can very well understand that 
immediate success is necessary to many an individual; but 
this forms no part of the abstract question. 

The play of the ‘ Daughter’ is essentially an acting play ; 
all its poetry—and much of this is beautiful—tends directly 
to stage representation. ‘There is originality in the plot; but 
the conduct of it, being well contrived and executed, gives it 
an appearance of still greater novelty. Its finer dramatic 
scenes are full of touching pathos; its melodramatic situations 
and dialogues are fearful and effective. Of the frequent sweet- 
nee of its poetry we could give ample proofs; a few will 
suffice. 


“ Marian. Absence, that gives to lovers taste of death! 
And long protracted makes them wish for death ! 
So wearisome to bear! When last you left, 
So long you stay’d,—life, from a precious gift 
Became a load methought I could lay down, 
Nor deem it loss, but gain !—my constant thought, 
How time did break his promise, day by day, 
To bring thee back to me. OF of the sighs 
T hare hear'd in an hour I could have found a wind 
Had TI the cunning to make store of them, 
Would cause thy ship to heel! There have I sat, 
From coming in to going out of light, 
Perch'd like a lonely beacon, on the cliff, 
Watching for thee ;—and if I sawa speck 
I thought thee there—and, when it pass’d away, 
T felt the pangs of parting o'er again! 
How long wilt be away ? | , 
Edward. A month. 
Marian. Say two! 
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I'll make my mind up to two months—and then 
If thou return’st before the time, thou know’st 
It will be usury of hap piness | 
Thou'lt stay two months !—Two months is a long time ! 
Edward. 1 tell thee but a month! 
Marian. U1l not believe it ; 
For, if I should, and thou beyond should’st stay, 
Each hour beyond will be another month: 
So, for my two months, may I pine two score! 
Nay, for two months I will not look for thee ! 
Act 1, Seene 2. 
The passages marked in italic ‘s, and indeed the whole of the 
quotation, closely resemble the winning sweetness which gives 
such a charm to ‘Shakspeare’ s come dies over those of all other 
writers. ‘The next is of similar character, and full of earnest 
truthfulness. 
“ Edward. Nay, here 


We'll part—mny messin ites, girl, will laugh at thee. 
Marian. Let them! W hat ! ! lose a minute—with an age 
To come of absence! I, that would brave the sea 
To go with thee, heed those the sea doth toss ! 
I'll go with thee e’en to the water's edge ! 
And then mine eyes shall go along with thee!” 
Act l, Scene 2. p- 12. 
The following passage, though it does not contain any new 
thought, shows “the hand of a true dramatist :— 


“ Murian. I cannot light on him, and not a soul 
I pass’d but I did question !—_Where is he ? 
My brain will burst !—a horrible op pression 
Hangs on me ; and my senses do discharge 
More than their proper parts !—I see—I hear— 
Things that I s are flitting by me! 
Voices are in mine ears, as if of things 
That are—and yet I know are not !—lLEach step 
I fear to tumble o’er the body of 
Some drowned man! There’s one !—A heap of weeds | 
O what wild work do fear and fancy make ! 
Act 2, Scene 2, p. 29 
We have ventured to call in question the tragic power ot 
Mr Knowles in comparison with his productions of a less 
imperial walk ; let us here give a passage in conclusion, the 
tragic strength of which, if any single passage could do it, 
would tend to refute our opinion. Norris, one of a gang of 
Wreckers, is describing a man about to be executed :— 


Meets Yet what I tell, thou know’st ! What must it be 
When a reprieve at the last point has kill’d. 
I knew a man who narrowly escap’d. 
To think of what he told me, even now 
Makes me breathe thick, and from my crown to my sole, 
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Sets my flesh tingling ; and all o'er my skin 
Spreads the chill, clammy, heavy dew of death [— 
What at the sight of the huge living mass 

Of human faces all upturn’d, he felt ; 


How he did freeze, . wn 
At the heat of the sun, with the thought of the grave ! How life 


Did stare on him from every thing around him. 
Fields, houses, walls, stones—yea, the grisly frame 
He stood on, his last footing place in the world J 
And he alone a spectacle of death I” 
Act 3, Scene 1, p. 48. 

All this is equally true and terrific, and is expressed with 
the consummate force of the old dramatists. A few of such 
passages are well nigh enough to make a critic forget his office 
and his duty, and mistake a part for the whole; at all events 
they are quite suflicient to redeem many a page of poor stuff 
written to meet an emergency, and to please the players. 

While public writers all agree in the degeneracy of dramatic 
writers, It is as well that we should just place a few unknown 
men beside the popularity enjoyed by such concocters and 
translators of nonsense as Messrs Peake, Poole, Planche, Bunn, 
and Fitzball! 

We shall next month have to speak of Mr Beddoes, the 
author of the ‘ Bride’s Tragedy,’ and of certain other modern 
dramatic works, scarcely known, which contain such proofs of 
the finest dramatic poetry as may convince our readers that 
nothing but the want of encouragement has prevented their 
authors from prosecuting such studies, and giving a high order 
of Dramatic Literature to the present time, 

R. H. H. 





REFORM IN THE MEDICAL EDUCATION AND 
PRACTICE. 


Being a Synopsis (by permission) of an article on the subject 
which appeared in No. VII of the ‘ London and Westminster 
Review.’ : 

Among the various important questions which must shortly 

engage the attention of the Legislature, there are not an 

which involve more important interests than those of the reform 
of the medical education and practice; nor any of more gene- 
ral concern, All are subject to physical disease, and all are 
like ly sooner or later to be forced to apply for aid to the science of 
medicine, It may be truly said that the power ofan able and 
skilful physician to bring comfort in some of the severest 
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trials and sufterings of humanity, is only equalled by the bale- 
ful influence of one who is ignorant, and inade ‘quate to the work 
he professes to understand, and which he is constantly called 
upon to perform. Bodily pain is hard to bear at any time, and 
when it is acute, it generally masters all other feelings, and 
renders life itselfa weary load. But there is more than self- 
interest at stake. Who that lives and feels, does not look 
round him at times with something like terror at the strength 
of his sympathy with others; and as he is conscious of the 
power of the atlections to sweeten his existence, does he not, 
even during their most perfect health, rejoice with trembling, 
while he thinks of the frail tenure by which he holds the 
objects most dear to him. Who would not feel a heavy load 
removed from his heart, if he could be made sure that, as long 
as human skill can avert the inevitable doom, so long he was 
certain he had it at command; or sufler something like agony 
if he knew that when the trial should come, he must trust. to 
chance, and might possibly see misdirected or ineflicient etlorts 
to save, blast his hopes and happimess for ever. But we need 
not suppose a case. ‘There are few who have not gone through 
the experience; few who have not at some time or other 

watched the bed of sickness and suffering. And those who 
Race what it is to witness the gradual yielding of disease to the 
skilful remedies of real science, best know what it must be to find 
too late that fatal mistakes Mae been made ; and while utterly 
unable to aid, or even to advise, to feel that nothing is left 
them, but to watch the life they would give their own to save, 
fade away before their eyes. 

Such thoughts as these—thoughts which lead into the “ Val- 
ley of the Shadow of Death” will press upon the mind at times. 
They have been forced upon us at the present moment by the 
able article on ‘ Medical Reform’ inthe ¢ London and West- 
minster Review,’ and we feel that to circulate the information 
it contains, is to render, according to our me ans, a cood service 
to the community. We therefore intend to give those of our 
readers who may not have seen the article itself, the power of 
appreci lating the importance of its prince iples. 

Itisa painful reflection that, in the present state of the 
medical profession, the instances of unnecessary bereavement 
to which we have alluded, must be of frequent occurrence, and 
must continue to be so until the Legislature defend the commu- 
nity from incompetent medical practitioners. It is clear that 
itis the duty of the Legislature to protect the public in this 
instance, because it is one in which the public is not capable 
of protecting itself. No man can attempt to practise medicine, 
without inflicting dreadful evil, who has not acquired the requi- 
site knowledge by going through the requisite discipline. No 
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unprofessional person is capable of judging whether this know- 
ledge has been acquired, but the Legislature can provide for 
it with ease, ** by investing competent persons with the requi- 
site authority for the control of the schools of medicine and the 
government of the medical body.” The Legislature has already 
interfered by appointing chartered bodies for the regulation of 
the faculty, but the spirit in which they have executed their 
trust has now become so notoriously bad, that a loud and 
increasing demand for their reformation has induced the ap- 
pointment of a committee to examine into the manner in which 
the authority intrusted to them has been exercised, and to 
investigate the state of medical education. This demand for 
inquiry and improvement has originated in the profession 
itself; a circumstance highly honourable to it ; for, except in 
that enlarged sense, whereby self-interest is understood to 
mean the real advance of individuals in truth and knowledge, 
it is the community only which is interested in medical reform. 
Considered as a body, the profession is sure of employment, 
whether it advance in science or not. Indeed, on the principle 
of Dr Sangrado, when he prayed God “for a sickly season,” 
they would be more cunning to leave things as they are; or still 
better, to resort, like him, to ‘‘ bleeding and warm water,” with 
the additional manceuvre of giving the latter a@ colour to match 
the ‘ patient’ pocket of the sufferer. 

The report of the evidence given before the Committee of 
the House of Commons has been printed, and contains a full 
account of the proceedings of the Colleges of Physicians and 
Surgeons, and the Society of Apothecaries, the three chartered 
bodies which have been appointed at different periods for the 
government of the medical faculty. The witnesses examined 
comprise all the names most eminent in the profession, and 
they are agreed, without a single exception, upon the nature 
and extent of the education necessary as a qualification for its 
successful practice. They unanimously assert that the stud 
of physiology, or the science of the fabric of life, must be 
based on a knowledge of physics, and enlarged by a most 
serious consideration of the nature and properties of mind. 
The grounds on which this opinion rests are condensed into a 
few lines by the writer in the ‘ London Review ’— 


“To obtain a real practical knowledge of the structure and functions 
of the body, requires a larger range of information than #8 obvious at first 
view. The human body is a complex machine, in the construction of 
which physical, chemical, and vital principles are so combined and 
blended, that it is utterly impossible to obtain even so muchas a glimpse 
of the real nature of one set of functions (the vital, for example) without 
a previous knowledge of the other set, the chemical ; nor can the che- 
mical processes be understood without a precise and accurate acquaint- 
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ance with the mechanical. “ ™% * A single consideration is suffi- 
cient to illustrate the paramount importance of an acquaintance with the 
philosophy of mind. By far the greater number of maladies to which the 
human body is incident, and which come under the treatment of the 
py sician, have their seat in organs placed in the interior of the body, 
far from the reach of sense ; the detection of the very existence of such 
diseases depends on the observation of signs, and the pe reeption of the 
exact nature of those diseases, on a comparison of these signs with 
morbid changes of structure visible in the organs after death; that is, 
on mental processes, to which accurate ee and logie al dediic- 
tion are indispensable. It may be added, placing in a strong light 
the necessity of mental philosophy to the width al practitioner, that, as 
the mind acts upon the body so the body re-ac “ upon the mind ; ; and 
this mutual action modifies the states both of physical and mental dis- 
ease in a manner which of course must be understood before the ma- 
nagement of such morbid conditions cau be undertaken with the slightest 
prospect of success, while they cannot possibly be understood without an 
acquaintance with the physical and the psychological conditions on which 
sound thought and feeling depend."—London Review, No. vii, p. 60. 


While we find an unanimity of opinion in the members of the 
professionas to what medical education should be, many of them, 
and those among the most distinguished for talent and judg- 
ment, express 1 strong terms their sense of its present defi- 
ciency. They reprobate as pernicious the existing divisions or 
erades of Hank in the profession, observing, with self-evident 
truth, that the only just foundation for such diversities of rank 
is difference of education, but that the education nece ssary for 
one medical man is necessary for all. Diflerent kinds of prac- 
tice may require different applications of science, but all must 
be based on the same foundation of knowledge. The surgeon 
must acquire a degree of manual dexterity unnecessary to the 
physician; but his acquaintance with internal structure must 
he the same. There cannot be a stronger proof of the import- 
ance of this truth than the following w ell- known fact contained 
in the evidence of Dr J. Sims :— 


“In proportion as internal treatment is improved by the attention of 
surgeons to the study of medicine, the necessity of performing operations, 
or of ac quiring manual dexterity, becomes less and less. V ery much 
fewer operations are performed at the London hospitals now than some 
years ago. "—London Review, No. vii, p). 64. 


All the witnesses are agreed on this point. It is even more 
difficult to conceive on what plea the difference of education 
between apothecaries and physicians can be justified. The 
present distinction creates a grade of practitioners less quali- 
fied ; whose services can be obtained at a cheaper rate ; whose 
practice, consequently, is far more extensive ; whose extent of 
mischief is a corresponding consequent. But as the writer in 
the ‘ London Review’ observes, with force and truth :— 
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“ Disease is not aristocratic and plebeian ; not to be cured in the gor- 
geous apartments of the noble and the rich by a refined, elaborate and 
recondite skill, inapplicable to the chambers of the ignoble and the poor. 
—London Review, No. vil, p. 66. 

That the poor should be attended by incompetent  prac- 
titioners is an evil sufficiently monstrous, but there is still 
more to be considered :— 


“Even the rich will not always pay highly for medical attendance 
when they can get it at alow rate. For what may appear slight dis- 
eases they will in general employ the practitioner in the lower grade. 
During the first days of sickness, which are commonly unattended with 
alarming symptoms, they will seldom call in the practitioner paid at the 
highest rate. The rate of pay when the disease assumes a formidable 
aspect is not considered ; the highest skill obtainable is then earnestly 
sought for at whatever cost. But skill may now be unavailing ; the 
disease may have made such progress as to be beyond human control.’— 
London Review, No. vii, p. 67. 


The Royal College of Physicians was established in the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, ‘for the advancement of medical 
science, and forthe protection of the public against the teme- 
rity of wicked men and the practice of the ignorant.” Its 
mode of accomplishing these objects, is highly curious. By a 
certain bye-law, it has divided all physicians practising in 
London into two orders—-Fellows and Licentiates ; the Fellows 
engrossing all the power, privileges, and emoluments attached 
to it as a corporate body, and taking care to limit their num- 
bers by means of other bye-laws ; one of which enacts that no 
man can be elected who has not graduated at Oxford or 
Cambridge! No medical education is provided at either Uni- 


versity. ‘The embryo fellows, according to the President of 


the College of Physicians, “go and find physic wherever they 
can, afterwards.” No curriculum of study whatever is enforced 
by the College. Several of these learned ‘“ Fellows,” examined 
before the recent Committee, endeavoured to explain the ad- 
vantages of this system. The President himself declared that 

the members of Oxford and Cambridge are people who have 
undergone a moral and intellectual trial,’ Dr Macmichael 
followed, with the assertion, that “the discipline of the Eng- 
lish Universities is such as to be, in every sense, a security of 
the moral character of the candidate.” “He appeared to con- 
sider it highly improper to entertain so much as a doubt as to 
the perfection of any character which had passed through so 
purifying a process! “Tt would be very impertinent in. the 
ofticer of the college to ask a candidate how he had kept his 
terms if he had the document ; it would be impertinent to ask 
how they passed their studies ; it would be very unusual; it 1s 
not required by the charter nor practised by the College.” 
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The Fellows, thus morally trained, and having ‘ found physic 
wherever they can,” have had sufticient power to usurp many 
important advantages. The physicians of nearly all the hos- 

itals in London belong to their body; out of about thirty, 
only from four to six are Licentiates. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to find that incompetent persons are appointed to 
these most important stations. Experienced physicians, not 
Fellows, have latterly been unwilling even to appear in the 
canvass, knowing the influence and power of the College. Nor 
is it surprising to learn that “ the contrast between the know- 
ledge aflorded by the hospitals in London, and that accumulated 
and recorded by the greathospitals in the other capitals of Europe, 
is truly humiliating ;” nor, that, ‘as schools of medicine, with 
all their capabilities, the London Hospitals are most defective.” 
The College, as it appears, has done nothing for science. 
Since its incorporation it has published but six volumes of 
‘Transactions,’ while in thirty years the Medico-Chirurgical 
Society has published eighteen, and those highly valuable. 
In its Pharmacopeia, many of the most powerful medicines, 
long since introduced, are not to be found! It has opposed all 
efforts at improvement by others; such as the institution of 
the Apothecaries’ Company, the Medico-Chirurgical Society, 
and the London University. When consulted by Government 
on important medical questions, it has sometimes given bad 
advice, sometimes none, and it has never moved in any great 
object for the improvement of knowledge. As an instance, it 
made no efforts towards carrying the Anatomy Bill. ‘To all 
this it may be added, that the College takes large sums of 
money from physicians practising in London, under pretence 
of protecting them in the exercise of their profession—an ob- 
ject which it has no means of accomplishing. 

The College of Surgeons has not hesitated to follow the dull 
march of its more antiquated prototype. Its affairs are under 
the control of a Council, twenty-one in number; and it would 
be difficult to find a more complete exemplification of the spirit 
of monopoly than they have displayed. ‘The members of the 
College of Surgeons amounted in 1834 to 9,270. All but 100 
are disqualified as members of Council by certain bye-laws 
passed at different periods ; and, owing to the mode of eaitew, 
even this small number is so much reduced, that the late Presi- 
dent of the College, in answer to a question of the Committee, 
stated that “he believed, at the present moment, eight or ten 
gentlemen were qualified to be elected.” Out of 9,270! Yet 
this witness added, “he did not think the bye-laws and cus- 
toms practically tended very much to limit the number of 


members out of whom a new member can be chosen!’ 
No. 122. Fk 
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The students in surgery have to pass their examiation 
before ten members of Council, selected according to seniority, 
and as they are appointed for life, it has actually happened 
that some of the examiners have been eighty and even ninety 
years of age. It would be unreasonable to expect that they 
should encounter the labour of keeping up with the progress 
of science. Accordingly,— 

“ Some facts have come out in evidence sufficiently illustrative of the 
consequences of imposing this task on these ‘ancient gentlemen ; for ex- 
ample, the details are given of the case of a young man of exemplary 
diligence and high talent, who suffered the stigma of rejection in conse- 
quence of the examiner's ignorance of the principles of modern surgery. 
That student was rejected for giving an answer in accordance with the 
received doctrine of modern surgery. ‘He stated the circumstance to 
me,’ says the witness (It. D. Grainger, Esq.), and I recommended him 
to go to the President of the Council, at that time Mr Abernethy, which 
he did the next morning. Mr Abernethy told him that his answer was 
perfectly right ; but that since he (the student) had acquiesced in the 
judgment of the court by not appealing, there was no remedy.”—London 
Review, No. vii, p. 82. 

To detail the sins of omission and commission of the Col- 
lege of Surgeons would be very like repetition of those of the 
College of Physicians. Our limits will only permit us to al- 
lude to a late instance of its neglect, truly characterized by the 
writer in the ‘ London Review’ as a “ flagrant and deplorable ” 
breach of trust. We mean, the destruction of the manuscripts 
of John Hunter. These valuable papers, amounting to ten 
folio volumes, which, together with his splendid museum, were 
vurchased by Government, and given in trust for the country 
to the College of Surgeons, were burnt by Sir Everard Home. 

“ An opinion may be formed of the mode in which this transaction 
was viewed by the Council from the recent observations upon it by the 
late President :— 

“*T believe Sir Everard Home (if we must make a culprit of him 
after he is dead ), destroyed little which was valuable. J believe he 
made use of it, and did not wish the record to remain behind him after 
he had made such use of it. Ido not think there was much of very 
essential matter destroyed ; at least if there was, we have no positive 
knowledge of it, and it is now too late to rectify it."—Zondon Review, 
No. vii, p. 86. 

Sir Everard Home remained a member of Council till near 
the day of his death ; and he died a Trustee of the Museum, 
where the College placed his bust, and where it still remains ! 

The formation of the ‘Society of Apothecaries’ was an im- 
porement in thet class of practioner It has been steadily 
portant a task as the government an va c ed ‘die 
es ‘te government of any portion of the medi- 

y cannot safely be trusted in its hands. 
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The authority must be derived from some broad and respon- 
sible principle, and vested in a body as far removed from a 
close corporation as possible. It is evident that no effectual 
remedy can be applied to evils so deeply rooted, except by the 
interference of the Legislature. The plan proposed for its con- 
sideration by the writer in the ‘ London Review’ appears to us 
highly judicious. It is based on the principles that “ there 
should be only one body comprehending the whole profession, 
in which should be vested the power of controlling everything 
which requires regulation ;” and that “ the whole medical pro- 
fession be considered as one faculty,” the controlling body 
being a senate seated in London, formed and regulated ac- 
cording to certain rules, the object of which is to secure ‘a 
pure and efficient governing body containing the é/ite of the 
profession,” and elected every three years. Any attempt to 
deprive the present established corporations of their power 
would probably be unnecessary; they would simply be 
“‘ superseded.” 

The adoption of such a plan as this would be the means. 
of averting evil and promoting good in the highest degree, 
by raising the standard of medical knowledge and character. 
The way has been cleared for it by the full investigation which 
has already taken place, and the community has a right to 
expect that this investigation should promptly be followed by 
efficient measures for the reform of the lamentable abuses 
which it has dragged into light. M. 





AN ACCOUNT OF THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF 
THE MODERN EGYPTIANS. 


Written in Egypt during the years 1833, 34, and 3b. By Edward 
William Lane. 2 vols. London: C. Knight. 1836. 


Tue descendants of the celebrated people who in ancient 
days possessed the fertile soil of Egypt now compose but a 
fraction of its population. Known by the name of 7 and 
mostly professing a form of Christianity, they must be con- 
sidered as a distinct race. The modern Egyptians, to whom 
the present work relates, are of Arab origin ; successors 
to the Moslem conquerors of the country. So much of 
the original character of both people still remains, that 
they often present curious coincidences with the most an- 
cient records we possess. Some of their customs and habits 
seem like illustrations of the Bible; others accord with the 
descriptions of Herodotus; and altogether they strikingly 


resemble the pictures of society given in the ‘ Arabian Night's 
F 2 
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Entertainments ;’ of which work Mr Lane observes in his 


introduction :— 

“If the English reader possessed a close translation with sufficient 
illustrative notes, I might almost have spared myself the labour of the 
present undertaking.” —Introduction, p. Vi. 

A faithful account of such a condition of social life cannot 
fail to be highly interesting, and Mr Lane has collected his 
materials with such laborious care, and presented them to 
his readers with such elaborate minuteness, that his work is 
a truly valuable one. It is the result of several years’ residence 
in Cairo, during which period he associated almost exclusively 
with Moslems, adopting their dress and general habits, and 
carefully avoiding all that might give offence; such as the use 
of wine or forbidden meats, or the luxury of a knife and fork. 
He also acquainted himself with their forms of worship suffi- 
ciently to be able to join in them without exciting observa- 
tion, and by the use of a little evasion avoided any collision 
with them on matters of opinion. Under such circumstances 
he found them very ready to give him information on all points. 
Not satisfied even with all this, he employed two regular salaried 
tutors, professors of the Arabic and Mahommedan religion 
and law, whose instructions completed and corrected all he 
learned in other quarters :— 

“ ¢ Occasionally,’ he adds, ‘I have applied to higher authorities ; 
having the happiness to number among my friends in this city some per- 
sons of the highest attainments in Eastern learning.’ ”— Introduc- 
tion, p. ix. 

All this is very unlike the hasty and superficial glance, after 
which many a tourist thinks himself entitled to announce his 
decisions about countries and people, and the work itself is of 
an uncommon class. It is a complete store-house of literal 
facts. There would probably be much difficulty in suggesting 
a single point of inquiry within the range of the subjects it 
includes, which might not be satisfactorily answered by consult- 
ing his volumes, and by referring to the excellent wood-cuts by 
which they are amply illustrated. They will become a standard 
work for reference. This is their true position in literature. If 
read continuously, it is difficult to retain much in the memory, 
from the literal and minute character of the descriptions, which 
are the reverse of graphic or effective. The style is clear and 
singularly simple. Before making any extracts it is necessary 
to explain that Mr Lane’s mode of spelling Arabic words is 
one peculiar to himself. Every traveller in the East adopts 
some new style of orthography, but we think Mr Lane shows 
good cause for his: 


*“* Since I have been obliged,’ he says, ¢ to employ a great number of 
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Arabic words, and many which I have never seen in European charac- 
ters in any former work, I have thought it better to write all of them 
according to a particular system that appears to me best calculated to 
enable an English reader to pronounce them with tolerable correctness.’ ”’ 
—Introduction, p. xviii. 

A very clear exposition of the sounds, represented by the 
form of letters he uses, follows this explanation. 

Every one knows that the political condition of Egypt is 
considerably altered of late years, and that the present Ba’sha, 
Mohham'mad ’Al’ee (Mahommed Ali) has nearly attained the 
rank of an independent Prince ; but Mr Lane’s account bears 
testimony to very little improvement in the state of the people, 
and clearly shows that exaggerated reports on that head have 
gone abroad. He predicts, however, that important changes 
will shortly take place; for, though the government remains 
much as it has been for centuries, the new customs introduced 
by Mohham’mad’Al'ee are indirectly sapping the foundations of 
Islamism; a necessary prelude to all improvement, because, as the 
laws are all derived from the Ckoor-a’n (Al Koran) its supposed 
Divine origin must present a barrier to their reformation. The 
Ba’sha, for instance, lately decreed that the study of Anatomy 
was lawful, in direct opposition to the letter and spirit of the 
Jaw. An indifference to their religious forms is gradually 
Spreading among the best-informed classes, and the drinking 
of wine is becoming common. ‘The more devout think (as they 
do here) in consequence of these things, that the end of the 
world is at hand. ‘The successful adoption of the European 
system of warfare by the Ba’sha has shaken the faith of the 
people in their own superiority to all other nations, and will 
probably make them less averse to learning other and more 
useful sciences from them. At present their state of ignorance 
is extreme. The regular course of study pursued by the best 
educated Egyptians is quite sufficient to prove the truth of this 
assertion. Having previously learned in the schools to read, 
write, and recite the Ckoor-a’n, they nearly all attend the lec- 
tures in the great mosque, El-Az har, at Cairo, answering very 
much to our Universities. Here— 

“ The regular subjects of study are grammatical inflection and syntax, 
rhetoric, versification, logic, theology, the exposition of the Ckoor-an, 
the Traditions of the Prophet, the complete science of jurisprudence, 
or rather of religious, moral, civil, and criminal law, which 1s chiefly 
founded on the Ckoor-a’n and the Traditions; together with arithmetic 
as far as it is useful in matters of law. Lectures are also given on 
algebra, and on the calculations of the Mohhammadan cdlendar, the times 
of prayer, &c.”—Vol. I. p. 267. 


All this is perhaps nearly as useful for practical purposes, 
and as elevating to the mind, as the course of studies pursued 
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by the “well educated” young men in this country; but the 
igyptians have not, like us, bodies of men devoted to real 
science, literature, and useful arts, who are the truly educated 
classes of the country. On physics, the science at the basis of 
nearly all the rest, they have the most erroneous notions :— 


« Some few of the learned venture to assert that the earth is a globe ; 
but they are opposed by a great majority of the ‘Ool’ama. The common 
opinion of all classes of Moos‘lims is, that the earth is an almost plane 
expanse, surrounded by the ocean, which, they say, is encompassed by a 
chain of mountains called Cka’f.”—Vol. I. p. 281. 


Their astronomy should be more properly called astrology ; 
their chemistry, alchymy. Of geography they are almost totally 
ignorant. Medicine is neither studied nor practised as a sci- 
ence. Ignorant barbers are their practitioners ; but the more 
usual resource in illness is the use of charms and incantations. 
This fact should not be forgotten in any calculations of the 
length of life in Egypt, or the salubrity of the climate. No 
statistical comparison on these subjects can be instituted with 
countries in a more advanced state of knowledge, without 
reference to the certainty that acute diseases must necessarily 
prove mortal in almost every case among the Egyptian people. 
Music and dancing are cultivated by them. There seem to be 
nothing like dramatic representations. Painting and sculpture 
are prouibited by the laws of the Ckoor-an! Of their poetry 
several specimens are given in the present work, consisting 
chiefly of love songs, and of no great merit. It will be con- 
jectured that people in such a state of ignorance are the victims 
of all sorts of superstitions, and this we find to be the case. 
The Ba’sha, however, among his other innovations, has latel 
established a printing-press ; as yet it is chiefly used to pro- 
mote his military plans, but it will do its work in time. 

The condition of the peasantry, who are chiefly agriculturists, 
appears to be extremely wretched. The following anecdote 
may serve as a specimen of the kind of tyranny to which they 
are subject :— 


“A Turk, infamous for many barbarous acts, presiding at the town of 
Tun'ta, in the Delta, went one night to the government granary of that 
town, and finding two peasants sleeping there, asked them who they 
were, and what was their business in that place. One of them said that 
he had brought 130 ardeb’bs of corn from a village of the district ; and 
the other, that he had brought 60 ardeb’bs from the land belonging 
to the town. ‘ You rascal!’ said the governor to the latter; ‘ this 
man brings 130 ardeb’bs from the lands of a small village; and 
you, but 60 from the lands of the town,’—<‘ This man,’ answered 
the peasant of Tun'ta, ‘brings corn but once a week; and I am now 
bringing it every day.'—‘ Be silent!” said the governor; and, point- 
ing to a neighbouring tree, ordered one of the servants of the granary to 
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hang the peasant to one of its branches. The order was obeyed, ahd 
the governor returned to his house. The next morning he went again 
to the granary, and saw a man bringing in a large quantity of corn. He 
asked who he was, and what quantity he hi ad brought; and was answered, 
by the hangman of the preceding night, * This is the man, Sir, whom | 
hanged by your orders last night ; “and he has brought 160 ardeb'bs.’ 
‘What !’ exclaimed the governor; ‘ has he risen from the dead?’ He 
was answered, ‘ No, Sir: I hanged him so that his toes touched the 
ground: and when you were gone I untied the rope: you did not order 
me to kil/ him.’ The Turk muttered, ‘Aha! hanging and killing are 
different things: Arabic is copious: next time | will say kill. ‘Take 
care of A’boo Da‘-oo'd.’ ‘This is his nick-name.’—Vol. I. p. 152. 


This is exactly such an adventure as might have befallen 
one of the barber’s brothers in the ‘ Arabian Nights. 

The will of the Ba’sha is still absolute. He can sentence any 
of his subjects to death by a motion of his hand, without any 
trial whatever; but, though severe, he does not seem to be 
wantonly cruel. Aubition is his ruling passion ; and to gratify 
his thirst for conquest his people are severely oppressed for an 
exorbitant tribute. They will frequently endure severe torture 
from the bastinado before they give up their money, having 
found out that the more they give the more is demanded of 
them; and this method of collecting the revenue is not prac- 
tised on the peasantry alone. 


“ The office of sheykh of a village is far from being a sinecure: at 
the period when the taxes are demanded of him he frequently receives 
a more severe bastinading than any of his inferiors ; for when the popu- 
lation of a village does not yield the sum required, thei ir sheykh is often 
beaten for their default; and not alw: ays does he produce his own pro- 
portion until he has been well thrashed.” — Vol. L. p. 156, 7. 


The mode of life of the middle and upper classes is repre- 
sented as easy and indolent, and not without enjoyment in a 
quiet kind of way. Housekeeping is very unexpensive ; and 
the men frequently pay and receive visits, particularly at or 
after supper. The women also visit each other in their Hha- 
ree‘ms (Harems). The Egyptians seldom avail themselves of 
their privilege of having four wives at a time, many anecdotes 
being here related to show that even two prove very trouble- 
some. ‘This we can easily believe. Ilowever, as they can 
divorce their wives for any cause, according to the Jewish law 
in the time of Christ, simply by saying, ‘ Thou art divorced,” 
and giving back a third of their dowry, they generally have 
several in ‘the course of their lives. ‘The women, on the other 
hand, as is commonly the case, have very great difficulty in 
obtaining a separation, even under the most cruel treatment. 
Their law of divorce is truly extraordinary in some particulars. 
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A man may put away his wife twice, and take her back again 
without any ceremony or trouble; but the third time a most 
singular custom must be adopted. She must first be married 
to another man, and divorced from him. It is usual in such 
cases to employ an agent to make the marriage, under condition 
of his giving up the woman afterwards. A very poor, ugly, 
and, if possible, blind man, is usually chosen ; but it will 
unfortunately happen occasionally that he is so pleased with 
his wife as to refuse to fulfil his bargain by parting with her. 
The women are kept very close, and guarded with all possible 
care; but it appears this vigilance is to very little purpose. 
The manners of both sexes are very licentious. ‘The women 
themselves think they are slighted and little cared for, if 
they are not jealously watched by their husbands, and * tn 
any freedom granted to them as an insult! Some analogy 
might be found for this taste of theirs even among our own 
ladies. They have no education, seldom being taught even 
the routine of prayers, which is the universal accomplishment 
of the men ; but they are good cooks, and very fond of dress 
and ornament. ‘They contrive, it would appear, to be very 
merry among themselves, passing much of their time in noisy 
amusements; and they do not like to be troubled with much 
of their husband’s company, for before him they must be 
— and sedate. ‘lhe description of the mode of match- 
making among them is very amusing. Asa man cannot see a 
woman before marriage, he employs a female relation, or perhaps 
an old woman, hired for the purpose, to go round visiting dif- 
ferent Hharee’ms, till she sees some one she supposes to his 
taste. She then returns and reports to her employer; upon 
which, if he likes the description of her ‘ points,’ he sends 
the old harridan back with a present, and she opens the attack 
with some such speeches as the following, about the truth of 


which she is by no means particular :— 


“ My daughter, the youth who wishes to marry you is young, grace- 
ful, elegant, beardless, has plenty of money, dresses handsomely, is fond 
of delicacies, but cannot enjoy his luxuries alone ; he wants you as his 
companion ; he will give you every thing that money can procure ; he is 
a stayer at home, and will spend his whole time with you, caressing and 
fondling you.”"—Vol. I. p. 197. 


_A woman, as this account shows, has the right of a descrip- 
tive choice in a husband, but a child may be given in marriage 
by her parents without her consent. - 

There is an extraordinary account of some magical perform- 
ances witnessed by the author, for the insertion of which he 
makes something like an apology :— 


“« Noi ” : 
Neither I nor others,’’ he says, “have been able to discover any 
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clue by which to penetrate the mystery ; and if the reader be alike unable 
to give the solution, I hope that he will not allow the account to induce 
in his mind any degree of scepticism with respect to other portions of 
this work.” —Vol. I. p. 357. 


The integral marks of truth are so strongly stamped on the 
work, that this caution was scarcely necessary, though our meta- 
hysics are put upon their mettle to understand this portion of it. 
he experiments in question were performed by a celebrated 
- magician ” of Cairo, in presence of Mr Lane, and consisted in 
bringing before the eyes of a boy employed for the purpose the 
likeness of certain individuals called for by the author. In 
order to guard against any collusion between the magician and 
the boy, Mr Lane chose the latter from a number of children 
passing by chance from a manufactory. After various cere- 
monies, and much burning of incense until the fumes became 
orig to the eyes, a magic square was drawn on the boy’s 
and, and a pool of ink poured into it. Into this ink the boy 
was ordered to look with intentness, the magician all the while 
holding his hand. Various objects were declared by the boy 
to appear to him mirrored in the ink, till at length the Soolta’n 
(Sultan) and a whole encampment of soldiers were said by him 
to be there present; but the magician’s questions led to each 
appearance. But now for the inexplicable part of the perform- 
ance :— 


“He now addressed himself to me, and asked me if I wished the boy to 
see any person who was absent or dead. I named Lord Nelson, of whom 
the boy had evidently never heard, for it was with much difficulty that he 
pronounced the name after several trials. The magician desired the boy 
to say to the Soolta’‘n—‘ My master salutes thee, and desires thee to bring 
Lord Nelson: bring him before my eyes, that 1 may see him speedily.’ 
The boy then said so, and almost immediately added, ‘A messenger is 
os and has returned, and brought a man dressed in a black * suit of 

uropean clothes: the man has lost his left arm.’ He then paused for a 
moment or two; and, looking more intently, and more — into the 
ink, said, ‘ No, he has not lost his left arm; but it is placed to his breast.’ 
This correction made his description more striking than it had been with- 
out it; since Lord Nelson generally had his empty sleeve attached to the 
breast of his coat: but it was the sight arm that he had lost. Without 
saying that I suspected the boy had made a mistake, I asked the magician 
whether the objects appeared in the ink as if actually before the eyes, or 
as if in a glass, which makes the right appear left. He answered, that 
they appeared as in a mirror. This rendered the boy’s description fault- 
less.”"—Vol. I. p. 354. 


It may possibly be conjectured that Lord Nelson’s appear- 
ance was known to the magician, who was able to convey it to 


* Dark blue is called, by the modern Egyptians, es’wed, which preperly signifies 
blaeb, and is therefore so translated here. 
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the boy. The following instance describes a more difficult 


case ‘= 

The next person I called for was a native of Egypt, who has been 
for many years resident in England, where he has adopted our dress ; 
and who had been long confined to his bed by illness before | embarked for 
this country. I thought that his name, one not very uncommon m Egypt, 
might make the boy describe him incorrectly ; though another boy, on 
the former visit of the magician, had described this same person as wear- 
ing a European dress, like that in which I last saw him, : In the present 
case the boy said, ‘ Here is a man brought on a kind of bier, and wrapped 
up in asheet.’ This description would suit, supposing the person in ques- 
tion to be still confined to his bed, or if he be dead. The boy described 
his face as covered; and was told to order that it should be uncovered. 
This he did, and then said, ‘ His face is pale ; and he has mustaches, but 
no beard ;’ which is correct.”"—Vol. I. p. 850. 


A note adds that the author heard some months after of the 
person in question being better, but that he has not ascertained 
whether at the time mentioned he was confined to bed or not. 
The following was not witnessed by Mr Lane, but reported 
to him by some of his friends :— 


“On one of these occasions an Englishman present ridiculed the per- 
formance, and said that nothing would satisfy him but a correct descrip- 
tion of the appearance of his own father, of whom, he was sure, no one 
of the company had any knowledge. The boy, accordingly, having called 
by name for the person alluded to, described a man in a Frank dress, of 
course, with his hand placed to his head, wearing spectacles, and with one 
foot on the ground, and the other raised behind him, as if he were step- 
ping down from a seat. The description was exactly true in every respect: 
the peculiar position of the hand was occasioned by an almost constant 
head-ache ; and that of the foot or leg by a stiff knee, caused by a fall 
from a horse in hunting. I am assured that, on this occasion, the boy 
accurately described each person and thing that was called for. On 
another occasion, Shakspeare was described with the most minute correct- 
ness, both as to person and dress; and I might add several other cases 
in which the same magician has excited astonishment in the sober minds 
of Englishmen of my acquaintance. A short time since, after perform- 
ing in the usual manner, by means of a boy, he prepared the magic mirror 
in the hand of a young English lady, who, on looking into it for a little 
while, said that she saw a broom sweeping the ground without anybody 
holding it, and was so much frightened that she would look no longer." — 


Vol. I. p. 356. 

The experiments sometimes entirely fail, in which case the 
magician dismisses the boy with an excuse, such as—that he 
is too old, Xc. 

There are three different points in which these extraordinary 
stortes are to be considered, and without impugning the vera- 
city of the narrators, especially when of so careful and matter- 
of-fact a character as the present author: First, That the result 
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is produced by a wonderful degree of penetration and adroit- 
ness in the magician; sometimes assisted by the coincidence 
of a confederate boy; sometimes by a more than usual sim- 
plicity, unsuspiciousness, or slowness of perception in the 
magician’s client. Secondly, That the magician, having a 
shrewd eye at a guess, after the almanack fashion, or else being 
previously and surreptitiously apprised of the question and of 
his man, shall also possess a great power of influencing the 
imagination either of the boy, or the querist, or both simul- 
taneously. Lastly, That the countless failures not being re- 
corded, the few wonderful and startling coincidences of truth 
are taken as general effects, these same coincidences being 
solvable by no known laws, and to be considered as the wan- 
dering gleams of equally profound yet vague revelations of 
man’s elemental nature. It is easy to settle the matter off-hand 
by saying that the whole affair is absurd or false, and to wonder 
that anybody in his senses should listen to it for a moment! 
We do not wish to attempt seeing farther into a millstone than 
other people, but we do say that ‘‘there are more things in 
heaven and earth than are dreamt of in any philosophy,” and 
that we are very far from having mastered all the mysteries of 


the five senses. 





IS THERE A STANDARD OF TASTE? 


[ Continued from the Last Number. | 


THE grand division of the emotions of imagination is into those 
of beauty and its varieties, as prettiness, picturesqueness, 
gracefulness, elegance, &c., which are produced by, or rather 
consist in, associations of ideas of pleasure ; and the pleasures 
of sublimity, arising from associations of ideas of pain—their 
pungency being modified by the absence of any apprehension 
of occurrence.* 

Now it must result in theory, from the subordination which 
we have seen of the associations of imagination to those of pas- 
sion, and it will be found actually to obtain,—that the charac- 


* But in this grand division we ought not to forget the pleasurable emotions 
derived from the exquisitely “ ridiculous,’’ which must also be included in the 
standard, not even omitting the peculiarly ugly, which, under given modifications, 
produces pleasure. Otherwise, what would become of many of the admirable cha- 
racters of Butler, Swift, Shakspeare, Rabelais, Moliére, &c. ; how would Hudibras 
and Caliban exclaim against the unjust exclusion, while some of the heads of Rem- 
brandt, and other Dutch masters, looked unutterable things |—Zd. 
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ter of the pleasures of imagination associated with an object 
in nature, or an artificial representation of such, cannot per- 
manently be at variance with the positive character of the 
object in point of utility. This I conceive to be the key and 
clue of the whole matter; it is this principle which, where it 
does not decide, must have a constant tendency to decide the 
character of our associations of emotion. _ 

Though the. understanding may not distinctly take cogniz- 
ance of the fitness of an object for its main purpose, still, by 
our constant exposure practically to the effects of such fitness 
or unfitness, the impression left upon our minds, the resultant 
association of feeling will have a constant tendency to corres- 
pond with the actual efficiency. ‘The diversities arising from 
defective susceptibility of emotion, or insufficient information, 
are thus subject to a constant rule from which no permanent 
result can differ. 

The Grecian sculptors are found to have given to their heads 
those forms which phrenological observation shows to be most 
commonly the accompaniments, or rather causes,* of the several 
modes of character to which they have been respectively as- 
signed. ‘The peculiarity in the width of the head, which is 
found by phrenologists to favour the poetic temperament, is 
Gianieehaallqnnacenhciy marked in the antique Apollo—not, there 
is reason to suppose, from scientific skill in cranioscopy—but 
more probably from an insensible association of the mental and 
material phenomena, arising from their frequent occurrence in 
synchrony, and favoured by the peculiar sensibility of the 
Athenian temperament. This peculiarity of form still suggests 
to us the impression of the same characteristic, and this ex- 
pressive power will remain so long as men shall be constructed 
on a similar model. 

It is thus that we find the greater latitude of Taste with re- 
spect to those objects which have no obvious or prominent end 
and purpose. Opinion or Taste may be regarded as unanimous 
on the deformity of a wry neck or a crooked leg, or, if there be 
a controversy, there can be little doubt of the influence which 
the positive inconvenience of these misfortunes will exercise 
over the decision. And thus, from the permanence of the con- 
stitution of external nature, and of its relation to the universal 
similarity of human constitution, in structure of body and 
laws of mind, arise the permanent canons of Philosophical 
Criticism. 

Among these the first place in importance is due to the rule 
of Taste, which immediately follows from the principles I have 
tust stated ;—that no object can possess a permanent or gene- 


* Query: External effects, or developments, of internal organization Paw Ed, 
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ral power of pleasing, of which the beauty depends on circum- 
stances at variance with utility. This is the rule argued by 
Pope, that the ornaments of a scene must result from it, and 
not be forced into it; that,— 


“Tis use alone that sanctifies expense, 
And splendour borrows half its rays from sense.” 


For the feelings of beauty to reign securely, they must be in 
alliance with the feelings of utility; not that every single orna- 
ment must have a decided use beyond its beauty, but at least 
that its beauty shall not be in contradiction to what feelings of 
use it may suggest. Where this alliance exists, beauty may 
obtain a footing under many disadvantages. ‘To prove that 
utility had nothing to do with beauty, Burke instanced the 
head of a pig, admirably adapted, with the small eyes and 
strong nozzle, for the purpose it is applied to by its owner. 
Here, he asserted, is the perfection of utility, but no beauty. 
As little, perhaps, would Hogarth, with his theory of waved 
lines, have acknowledged the beauty of Watt’s governor of the 
steam-engine. 

The first emotions excited by visible objects are generally 
those of former sensations, and accordingly, as they are plea- 
surable or otherwise, we call them beautiful or ugly ; and the 
governor of Watt, with its angular rods and straight lines, might 
excite associations of stiffness and restraint, as to a fastidious 
taste, the comparative anatomy of the pig would be very ugli- 
ness, by suggesting the ideas of coarse sensations. But when 
by knowledge the range of ideas suggestible by these objects 
is enlarged, and their more extended relations more readily oc- 
cur, a new inlet of emotion is opened, anotherspring of purer 
pleasure is unsealed, and the beauty introduced by the disco- 
very ofa higher utility, 1s as superior to that which is the im- 
mediate result of mere sensations, as the happiness of a suc- 
cessful philosopher or enlightened patriot is superior to the 
content of the rustic, indulging to his heart’s desire in what is 
his highest conception of enjoyment—fat bacon, and a swing 
on a gate. 

The triumphal arch and the monumental pillar, contemplated 
merely as masses of stone, may delight us by the delicacy of 
their ornaments or the beauty of their proportions ; but when 
the pillar is diverted from its appropriate purpose of supporting 
a heavy superstructure, with reference to which purpose all its 
proportions were arranged by its inventors, to the anomalous 
purpose of sustaining a statue just out of sight, and that statue 
the effigy ofa worthless profligate !—when the arch of triumph 
is turned to a garden gate, and introduced against all harmony, 
ideas of Roman enormity and obsolete barbarism, among scenes 
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of:‘modern improvement and peaceable civilization, our sense of 
fitness revolts, the attainment of a higher intellectual stand dis- 
sipates the flimsy beauty which hung about them, and deceived 
us from a lower point of view—not, however, dispossessing us of 
the capability of a superior sensibility, as superior in refine- 
ment as in permanence. And this theory, that the emotions of 
beauty can only permanently subsist by harmonising with the 
principles of utility, conducts us to another, or rather to an ex- 
tention of the same,—viz. the principle, that degrees of the 
pleasures of imagination graduate in value according to the de- 
crees of value of the utility with which they harmonise. 

The full theoretical exposition of this principle would lead us 
too far from the immediate subject of the essay ; but I believe 
it may be made sufficiently clear by an example. What is it 
which elevates historical painting as a class above landscape ? 
It is the greater intensity of the passions of which our fellow- 
creatures are the objects, above those of which inanimate nature 
is the objeqt, in consequence of the superior potency of human 
beings in influencing happiness or misery. ‘The higher the in- 
tensity of which a passion is capable, the richer is the field 
it affords for the exercise of imagination. It is this which 
places a play of Shakspeare’s above the spectacle of King Ar- 
thur; one appealing to our sympathies with “ scenery, dresses, 
and decorations ;” the other to the interest we feel in the work- 
ings of the human heart; and the superiority of this latter in- 
terest is founded on our experience of the higher utility of the 
subject. 

This case affords a very clear view of the meaning of a 
Standard of Taste, and of the state of things with respect to it. 
What is it which makes the character of Hermione or Cordelia 
more interesting in works of fiction than such characters as 
those of Beatrice or Juliet *—supposing the skill of delineation 
equal? It is the experience of the greater importance to human 
pt of that high order of moral cultivation, which implies 
intellectual, above the quickness of wit which may exist either 
with or without more essential qualities, and above that vivid- 
ness of passion and imagination which may, or may not, + be 
still more superficially and transiently delightful. We estimate, 
on the same principle, a character drawn, or rather sculptured, 
by Godwin, above a sketch by Smollett,} because one presents 
to us a view of the profoundest combinations of the elements of 


human passion, while the other depends for its interest chiefly 


* We do not at all admire this “ pitting” of fine and noble characters against each 
other. Besides, granting circumstances, “ who knows 2?” &c.—-Ed. 

¢ ‘Ay, there's the rub, that makes calamity’ or happiness ‘ of so long life.’—Zd. 

$ Rather say, Washington Irving, or Marryat.Ed, 
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on its striking display of the trivial peculiarities of particular: 
: classes. 

: That the degrees of intensity of desires and fears connected 
with various modes of existence, mental and material, must 
have a tendency to correspond with the utility of these various 
modes, whatever irregularities may occur in particular instances, 
or for limited periods, I may be allowed to assume. And com- 
paring with this the universality of the laws of human nature, 
and the subjection, in spite of apparent irregularities, of the 
emotions of imagination, to the same general laws which 
regulate in all mankind the order of various passions and 
pleasures as sources of happiness, I think it may be safely 
concluded that it is possible to form an estimate of the power 
of a work of art to produce the emotions of beauty or sublimity, 
on such general principles tliat the result shall express not onl 
the feelings of the individual critic, but a fixed relation of the 
object to general humanity. This décision, | think, would 
have been more generally arrived at, had philosophers, who 
have treated of the imagination, pursued a different course in 
their analysis of its phenomena. 

Mr Alison, after tracing the feeling of beauty to the associa- 
tion of pleasure, follows out the principle by analysing in detail 
the beauty of form, of colours, of sounds, and so on. This plan 
’ may be called the objective; and for this [ could wish substi- 
| tuted an analysis of beauty, divided—not according to the va- 
rieties of beautiful objects, but according to the varieties in the 
composition of the feelings of beauty excited—a subjective 
classification. 

The principle of a Standard of Taste would, I think, appear 
very clear, were this process followed-out through every group 
of associated pleasures. First; this view of the subject would 
present the beauty which arises merely from associations of the 
pleasures of sense, whatever the object by which excited, whe- 
ther by words or visible objects. Such is the origin of the 
beauty of waved lines, where their introduction does not infringe 
the rule of utility; with such lines the pleasure of the sensa- 
tion of easy motion is strongly associated, from being frequently 
experienced in conjunction with them. These associations 
must al8o enter largely into the sense of beauty produced by 
graceful dancing. And thus the various occasions might be 
: displayed on which the pleasing sensations of colour and sound 
a contribute to our feelings of beauty. This is not only the case 
: with visible objects, but in reading descriptions of scenery or of id 
costume these associations still contribute. 

I confess that, friend as Iam to that theory of the human 
mind which adopts to the full extent the influence of the asso- 
ciations of ideas, I think some of its advocates have pushed the 
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application of the principle to an extent which borders on the 
ridiculous. Mr Alison explains the pleasure we feel at the 
sight of lively colours by the associations of riches and power, 
with which they are generally in company. This appears to 
me to bea resolving of one simple phenomenon into several 
complicated ones, and calling that an explanation. I see no rea- 
son for denying that the eye should be an otgan of pleasure as 
original as the palate, or the muscular system generally. Every 
organ of sense, moderately exercised, produces sensations of 
pleasure ; and if the pleasures of colour are to be resolved into 
associations of ideas, I know no reason why the same explana- 
tion should not be given for the pains of hunger. * 

The beauty arising from associations of the pleasures of know- 
ledge; the beauty arising from associations of the domestic 
affections; from those of the public affections ; from those of 
veneration and the moral sentiments ;—each of these classes of 
beauty, separately analysed, and shown to arise with every va- 
riety of object, and compared with each of the other classes in 
the intensity of the enjoyment of which it is capable, and the 
causes of this graduation of capabilities, would form a system of 
which the whole force would go in support of the principle of 
the subordination of the human imagination to general laws, 
and the consequent reality of a general Standard of Taste. 


L. D. 





FROM A MAGDALEN, BY GUIDO. 


Wuart vision hover'd o'er thy nightly couch, 

Oh Painter of ecstatic beauty’s forms, 

When this sweet image thou did’st trembling bring 
From thy deep heart, thus palpably inspir'd ! 
Those fair, angelic locks, like saffron pale, 

Hang all neglected down her gentle cheek, 

Where tears divine have burn’d, and left their stains. 
Those dove-like eyes that upward gaze, and beam 
With sensibility and soul intense, 

Are fix'd entrane’d with vision of some Form 
Which ever lives in her full bosom’s shrine, 

And glows with intermittent rapture there! 

Her passion an immortal bourne aspires, 

Yet bears enough of earthliness to claim 

A human sympathy—a love profound 

As that which thus absorbs her heart, and steeps 
Her present life in deep eternity. 
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* Except that the imagination has little to do with it. Ed, 
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OCCUPATION) 


AMUSEMENT is modified occupation, therefore, though the 
present paper be in substance a continuation of my last, I 
adopt a new name as more appropriate to this branch of my 
subject. The tasked or overtasked adult demands amusement 
—some light, pleasant, easy relaxation, in which the mind ma 
find repose as well as relief; while the desultory child, with 
all his fresh faculties untouched or untired, requires employ- 
ment, and can literally find pleasure in anything which js at all 
calculated to interest his feelings or reach his understanding. 
It has been said (and among the assertors was the amiable 
Dr Spurzheim), that ‘“ man is naturally idle ;” an idea from 
which I so much dissent that I should maintain the direct 
reverse. Occupation is one of the great demands of the human 
mind; and the privation of employment is, as has been 
proved, a great punishment, and yet to this punishment are 
young children continually subjected. There is no such thing 
as idleness (for any continuance) unless by that term be meant 
useless or mischievous occupation. Positive sloth is a disease, 
which the friend and physician may ever cure; the one would 
consult the state of the patient’s mind,—the other the state of 
his body, and the appetite of industry would soon be awakened. 
When I observe how little regard is paid to the preservation 
and direction of the industry natural to children, it only proves 
to me how irrepressible—how inextinguishable is the active 
principle with which the Deity has endowed us. Vainly shall 
it be alleged that the savage is ever disposed to indolence— 
that he must hunger before he will hunt, and that when he has 
satisfied nature he flings him down and sleeps till hunger 
urges him to the chase again. ‘There is scarcely more argu- 
ment regarding human nature to be drawn from the savage 
state than from the infant state. The savage is a crude, unde- 
veloped being, a moral and intellectual embryo, his capabili- 
ties lie folded up within him,—industry among the rest; give 
him motives, which are the springs of action, and he will not 
remain inert; let the finger of knowledge point out to him 
the wonders of the skies, the waters and the earth, and he 
will not lie supine and insensate like a clod of the valley ; let 
knowledge inform him of the various gifts of nature, teach 
him their use and best modes of application, and he will not 
hunger till ravenous as the bird of prey, and then gorge him- 
self like the boa-constrictor. Many minds, caught by the 
elements of poetry, which the savage state embraces, have 
em it an undue preference; they have most unfairly placed 
‘0. 122, G 
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mii the charms of a wild life in juxta-position with the abuses of 
. i civilization ; if the savage have the advantage of freedom and , 
tats familiarity with the surface of primary nature, ere art has 

ans bi touched and tamed it, he wants the comprehensive regulating 

Yr) ae mind which can alone turn power to pfirpose. He has a fleet 

ALS b foot in the forest, on the hill side, or the mountain top ; his 

rb at eye is keen as the eagle’s, his ear is quick as the hare’s, and 

1 fee a his breath is unbroken as the hound’s ; his limbs (while young) 

tpt are singularly flexile, his expression (of the passions) singularly 

rie vivid,—all this is beautiful, all consistent with the physical 
: education to which he is subjected. He is not insulted by the 





insolence of exclusive power or possession,—neither the palace 
nor the prison frown upon his path, no inclosures circumscribe 
his footsteps, no superior bids him bow the head or bend the 
knee; but how little does the savage know of sympathy—how 
he shuns the sick and sacrifices the infirm, how he tyrannizes 
over woman; in short, how entirely he is animal, how little 
moral or mental. ‘The savage who has awakened interest and 
admiration is ever one of the tribe which has made some ad- 
vancement in the social state—who has, moreover, sat to a 
Cooper, a Mrs Child, a Washington Irving—they know how to 
seize the best attitudes which he presents in the hunting field, 
the council hut, and the conflict: but let us turn from the 
splendid pictures which owe so much to the pencil of genius— 
from these idealized likenesses, which derive their Titian tints 
from the artists of the new world, and turn to the helpless, 
naked savage of Van Dieman’s Land, and we shall allow that 
man is a progressive being, and that it is only in proportion as 
he advances to the harmonious development and happy exer- 
cise of all his powers that he is really admirable. Savage 
man is the creature of passion, and passion has always power— 
always poetry; but its beauty, its sublimity, is abrupt and 
transient,—a lightning flash—a thunderburst—oft-times a grace, 
“which flits ere we can point the place:” civilized man is a 
creature of power, because he is a creature of knowledge ; this 
power, though often perverted, though continually pausing 
and perishing in individuals, is flowing on for ever with the 
species—who can say to what it may lead ! 

To return from this digression. Some of the greatest miseries 
incident to the state of childhood—some of the worst faults 
with which, in after life, adult character is blotched and de- 
based—may be traced to the neglect of affording, during child- 
hood and agen sufficient and suitable occupation. A creature 
80 variously and beautifully endowed as the human creature, 
demands employment consistent with its various powers and 
their progressive development, as much as it demands nourish- 
ment and rest. But children are continually left to a barren 
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leisure, in which weariness and vapidity seize them, and they 
become mischievous in self-defence. From the same cause 
they often become greedy and gluttonous ; how natural for the 
victim of vacuity to long for dinner, and to delay over it; it is 
not only a gratification to his appetite, but it affords employ- 
ment, and breaks the dull succession of unoccupied hours. 
Compare with him the joyous urchin, just broke forth from 
some plebeian school, who, having been busy all the morning (to 
what purpose we will not say) falls to, to busy himself again 
with stones, straws, snow-balls, or any game of riot and revelry 
that the rest of his little fellow-emancipists may propose. 
Dinner is with him dispatched in a parenthesis, aud he rushes 
once more to gay employment, ere the graver work of school 
begins again. Compare this lifesome, eager, noisy, breathless 
being, with arms, legs, lungs, all in exercise, with the poor 
little patrician (of whatever class), who, having had a morning 
saunter, with, perhaps, a stupid, silly, and certainly ignorant 
nursemaid, peeps, for the rest of the day, through the bars of 
his prison, on the second or third floor of his father’s house. 

I know, vagrant as is the attention of children in general, 
that to find them employment, or, what is better, to put them 
in a way of finding it for themselves, is difficult, and, under 
the circumstances in which many are placed, particularly so; 
but it is an imperative duty, and there is this encouragement, 
that in setting a human creature properly to work, we are put- 
ting in action a machine which generates its own power, and 
therefore almost all the trouble consists in the beginning: let 
us remember also that a stream for which a channel is made 
will flow on easily and freely, whereas one which, instead of 
a channel, finds a check, will refuse to flow atall, but stagnate 
and engender all the consequences of stagnation. 

‘“‘Itis,” says Dr Arnott, ‘‘ one of the improvements yet to 
be made in our systems of education for various professions, to 
cultivate more methodically the use of the hands. Children 
and young people, in obtaining practical familiarity with inge- 
nious toys, tools of carpentry, games of address, musical instru- 
ments, X&c. &c., are often fitting themselves for the important 
business of their future life.” 

But not merely does the want of employment produce in chil- 
dren mischief and gluttony, but evils even yet more fatal to their 
after-chance of happiness and usefulness. The weary waste 
of time, amid broken or inanimate toys, produces a feeling of 
misery, which, if resisted and bewailed, spoils the temper, as 
a bird beating against the bars of its cage spoils its wing. If 
the dull wretchedness be quietly submitted to, the child sinks 
penny into slothfulness, from which it will be equally pain- 

ul and difficult to arouse him. Days spent in lounging about 
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in objectless vacuity, with snatches, “aap of purposeless, 
desultory reading, | have seen the course of many a youth just 
preceding the period which was to place him as an apprentice 
to a trade, or pupil to a profession ; and what an ill preparation 
must he ever find such a course for the conflict of life in which 
he thenceforth engages; how is it reversing the admirable plan 
of the Romans, whose soldiers exercised with arms much hea- 
vier than they would use in battle. It has been well said, ‘ that 
rust will eat what use does not wear.’ And woe to him whose 

outh has been subjected to the rust and corrosion of indolence 
and indifference! At the call of the passions he will perhaps 
wake into temporary activity, and in those brief and inebriated 
intervals sow the fallow fields of his life with sorrows which he 
will probably reap in anguish and dishonour, 

I knew a Frenchman who, in speaking of his childhood, 
said, that whenever he asked his father for anything, he would 
reply, “I have not got it—let us try to make it ;” and to work 
they went. The individual in question, in after-life, though 
professionally a chemist and assayer of metals, was a most 
ingenious mechanic, and one of those who, in the many cases 
of accident and momentary privation which so often occur, 
could ever render the most ready and efficient aid, and always 
with great satisfaction to himself and others. This handiness 
is, in its way, the ready change which is valuable and current 
everywhere. Few are allowed the means (however much the 
may have the will) to found an hospital or endow a college, but 
every one may be made capable of those small social services, 
of which it may be said, as of small rather than large benefac- 
tions, that if they command less admiration they ensure more 
gratitude, and wonderfully assist in cementing human relation- 
ms I fancy, when Burchell helped the vicar’s family in 
making their hay, he in no small degree secured himself the 
future harvest of Sophia’s heart; and the pieces of gingerbread 
with which he so often kindly stored his pockets were ever after 
sweet recollections to his future brothers-in-law, Dick and Bill, 
outvying, probably, more important services rendered to their 
fortune. 

I remember a little fellow who, as soon as he could walk, 
used to be summoned every day to the store-room with ‘‘Come, 
Arthur, come and be useful!” and the duty assigned him was to 
carry some trifle, such as a nutmeg, to the cook. Hence, when- 
ever he felt weary of himself, his cry was, ‘‘Want to be useful!” 
and any employment, such as filling or emptying a box, made 
him happy. It appeared to me that the perception ofan ultimate 


aim increased his pleasure—the conciousness of having done | 


service, or helped to do it, appealed to his self-respect, and gave 
him a feeling of sterling satisfaction. 
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I hope it will not be imagined that I propose any Utopian plan 
of infant Utilitarianism. T am engaging in no crusade against 
“Hoop,” “Hunt the Hare,” “Blindman’s Buff,” Xe. &e. Ke. 
Nay, every sport of happy childhood is sacred with me, and I con- 
sider it a privilege to be permitted to join in any of them, so far 
as my foolishly sedentary adult habits will allow. But certainly 
I would as soon as possible make a child useful, andi inspire him 
with the desire to be useful. 

I do not expect one mother, aunt, or grandmother, except 
those belonging to the working classes, and not all among them, 
I expect to be 
denounced as a barbarian, who,in a rude senreli after utility, 
would trample down the fair flowers of elegance and beauty— 
would make sons snobs (I thank thee, ‘Times,’ for teaching 
me that word’’), and daughters sensbioian, instead of beaux and 
belles. Iam sorry for this—for though I never write merely to 
please, 1 am very much delighted whenever I happen so to do. 
But there are some matters, w which, like some medicines, cannot 
be made palatable, and of course those who administer them 
must expect to meet wry faces. 

To begin then—I would have a child (of whatever class) 
learn as soon as possible to dress himself, for which purpose I 
would have his clothes made upon the most convenient plan— 
I would have him clean his own shoes, brush his own clothes, 
put his room in order, at least restore things to their proper 
places, and if he had a horse, do all that might be necessary for 
the creature. In the outset all this would be troublesome— 
infinitely more so than making the boy an automaton, incapable 
of doing anything for himself, and unconscious how much was 
done for him. Those who cGneider degradation incurred in 
such a plan may be reminded that Sir Walter Scott used to 
light his own fire, and an Emperor of Austria had in his youth 
been habituated to clean his regimentals and do all the duties of 
acommon soldier. <A being thus self-dependent is prepared to 
meet the contingencies of fortune and circumstances, under 
which the puppet f of attendance sinks. As soon as talent and 
mental or mechanical industry developed itself, | would have 
the boy relieved of these personal offices, but upon an express 
understanding that his time had become valuable, and that, as 
he knew what was required to be done for him, he would be 
thankful to those who did it, and give them as little trouble as 
possible. Most young gentlemen of the present day do just the 
reverse of this, and are troublesome and ungrateful just in the 
proportion that they are ignorantly helpless. 

The mode I advocate for a boy I would recommend fora girl, 
and in the same time and on the same terms I would relieve her 
from the personal performance of common duties ; not but that 
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I would recommend that, throughout her girlhood, she should 
frequently be an active assistant in household occupation. 
“What!” exclaims some mother, by this time on the threshold 
of hysterics, ‘“‘doom my daughter to red hands and round 
shoulders!” Fair and softly, good madam, such will not be the 
consequences of the light and occasional labour which [ 
recommend, if her habits be good and her mind elevated. No 
labour debases either manner, mind, or person, unless it be 
excessive, and associated with moral circumstances ix themselves 
degrading. 

I knew a lady in Hobart Town, and I am happy to paya 
tribute to her merit, who kept a boarding-school for young 
ladies ; each pupil in turn held the household keys for a week, 
during which she attended to the domestic concerns, made the 
pastry, and attended toall the details of the laundry, &c, when 
requisite. Many of these hebdomadal housekeepers are now 
no doubt, wives, mothers,and mistresses of families, and perhaps 
quite as elegant and accomplished as the English boarding- 
school miss—a name synonymous with the most helpless 
superficial thing in existence. 

How I should rejoice to see good day-schools everywhere 
supersede boarding-schools, which infringe home affections, 
and never inculcate universal ones, where, beyond all other 

laces, a frosty, affected conventionalism prevails. ‘‘ Daye 
schools!” again exclaims the hysteric mother. ‘ What! for 
our daughters to go to and fro through the common streets, 
and in our enuset climate. How could they endure such 


1’? 


exposure ! 
I know not whether most to smile or sigh at the distinction 


made between a lady and a woman, or (to use the medium 
phrase of those who ee no incorrectness but that which re- 
gards rank) a female. The old story of a general officer drink- 
ing to one of his company, with ‘‘ Here ’s to you, soldier,” to 
which the other replied that he was a captain; when the com- 
mander filled his glass again, and nodding to the stickler for 
station, said, ‘‘ Here’s to you, captain, who are no soldier,” 
might be applied, humorously enough, in the present case. 
There are many ladies who are not women, in their vulgar sense 
of that word, or in the Argh sense it bears. If nature had made 
one class of wood and another of wax, and if religion recognised 
this difference, a greater disparity as to what privileged people 
will inflict, and what they will endure, could not exist. Let us 
only instance the wholesale suffocation, at the hottest time of 
the year, which takes place annually at St Paul’s. Were the 
little ones patricians, in place of plebeians, they would be per- 
mitted to offer prayer and praise in rational numbers on several 
days, instead of being amassed into an insupportable crowd on 
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one day: the display would be less imposing, national osten- 
tation would be less gratified, but every purpose for which such 
an assemblage ought to be convened would be better fulfilled, 

“ What courage of heart! what energy of affection must 
have animated and sustained the women of the British Legion,” 
says a recent writer, who describes them as ‘ trudging in the 
rear with a pyramid of babes upon their backs, and a couple 
trotting at each side! * * * As their presence in the troop 
was contrary to orders, they were allowed no rations, and were 
totally without money, having no opportunity of receiving any 
from their husbands for the last six weeks ; vet they trudged 
along through fair weather and foul for many a weary league, 
with light hearts and red cheeks, bidding defiance alike to the 
orders of the general and the accumulated hardships of the 
road, until they had the satisfaction of passing the gates of 
Vittoria.” 

Comparing the women here described, with all their misfor- 
tunes and with all their inevitable faults to boot, with the use- 
less daughters of fashion and fortune, how do we perceive both 
the energy and enervation of which humanity is capable; and 
who can forbear to sorrow to see feebleness and folly engendered 
in one rank, while constancy, courage, and endurance goes not 
merely unrewarded, but unsupported, in another. Parental 
tenderness, like all the gentler humanities, is beautiful, but 
when excessive and exclusive it is disgusting, and is in its con- 
sequences fatal to the very creature it would foster. ‘This over- 
weening and unjust partiality may find a type of its own fatal 
absurdity in the owl, who, having formed an amicable league 
with an eagle, they came to a mutual agreement to spare each 
other’s young. ‘The eagle required a description of the owlets, 
that no mistake might occur, and forthwith the owl gave such 
a florid picture of her prodigies, that the eagle, pouncing upon 
them some time after, exclaimed, “ ’Tis impossible these little 
frights can be the offspring of my friend!” and so breakfasted 
upon them without any compunction, 

“Ofatruth,” says the writer I have just quoted, “ when 
Ireland loses her men, the women may stand up and fight for 
the good cause of her freedom, against the tyranny which pro- 
claims them ‘ aliens in blood—aliens in religion.’ ”’ [ hope, long 
ere then, they will do something better than to fight--sustain 
those now astir against oppression, and instruct and animate 
their children as regards human rights and human duties ; if, to 
gain the one and fulfil the other, the social state should be 
compelled to pass the gulf of revolution, the crime will lie with 
those who impiously and impotently shall attempt to oppose 
the determined set which the currents of humanity are now 
making towards their proper and natural channels. 
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But to come back to my little friends. Though I think that 
for them amusement may always be found in occupation, I am 
ever delighted to see them furnished with amusement in the 
purest sense of the word; but I would give the preference to 
such as promoted sympathetic rather than emulative feeling, 
and active rather than sedentary entertainment. Thus, I would 
say aword in favour of the old English country-dance ; and 
when the alternation, or other circumstances, render a quiet 
amusement desirable, I would also say a word in behalf of 
Chess. This will be very startling to many, but I would have 
them remember, that in chess, as in “ violin-playing, there are 
three degrees: play not at all—play very well—play very 
bad ;” and that those players who have attained but the last 
degree may feel both pleasure and interest in the game. It 1s 
not the Phillidores alone who enjoy chess. I have known 
very young children who enjoyed a game of chess excessively, 
and there are few better opportunities than it affords of pointing 
out to them the danger of precipitation—the necessity of fore- 
thought—the moral dignity of losing a game with temper, and 
gaining one without triumph—and the folly of despair, since 
a very hopeless state of affairs may be retrieved by circum- 


spection. 
M. L. G. 





ROMAN FUNERALS AND BRITISH BURYING GROUNDS. 
(From the Note-book of a Tourist.) 


‘ Wuar is that wild and flickering light, flashing over the lon 

line of palaces of the Corso, from St Carlo to the Colonna? 
—that train of torches, and the loud and solemn chant of the 
masked procession ?’—would be the anxious questions of a 
stranger. It is a Roman funeral ; a distinguished citizen of the 
eternal city is going to mingle his dust with “ the illustrious 
dead.” All is wrapt in the stillness of night, save the chant 
and responses of the long line of friars, who advance with 
measured tread, each bearing a taper, and joining with 
deep-toned voice in the loud “ misericordia”! Now the 
coffin passes, covered with an ample pall of black velvet, 
embroidered in silver with the emblems of death and fleeting 
time ; upon the top lie a hat and sword, how lately borne in the 
gay saloon, now the appanage of the grave !—The procession 
arrives at the church, the coffin is placed beneath a canopy in 
the centre, and the friars as they enter place their tapers 


around, till all is one blaze of hight; then rises, vibrating 
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through the lofty aisles, the loud peals of the mass for the 
dead. It is certainly an imposing moment. 


 Misericordia for his soul! misericordia for his soul! 
He knew not that this midnight hour 
Would hear his mass ring in the tower, 
He knew not that the day was come 
To summon him to death’s dark home,— 
And every monk from beneath his cowl 
Chants, ‘ Misericordia for his soul !’ 


Mortality’s brief deeds are done, 

The trial course is lost or won, 

And as it falls, the tree must lie 

To rise but in eternity,— 

And every monk from beneath his cowl 
Cries, ‘ Misericordia for his soul !’” 


The temptation to commit verses was too great to resist, 
and many less enthusiastic might have been impelled to sin in 
a similar way, for it was an impressive and _ picturesque 
ceremony, and one which at that hour (midnight) might 
have reduced the most matter of fact into a little flight of 
imagination. 

The funeral was that of the Cavaliere Mingaccio, who, 
although he died in the ranks of the equestrian order, was 
born a simple plebeian, but, luckily for his fortunes, with full 
faith in the Santo Padre; in short, a stanch Catholic, a thick 
and thin thorough-going papist. When Napoleon had finall 
determined upon the destruction of the temporal power of the 
Popes, and making the departement de Rome as much a compo- 
nent part of the empire as the departement du pas de Calais, 
or the departement de Seine, the military Governor of Rome 
received directions to publish a preparatory edict. ‘The avant 
courier of his fall was but too well understood by Pius VII, 
who emphatically exclaimed, upon its perusal, ‘‘ Consumatum 
est!” but, with a rare courage and devotion, determined upon 
using the only means left to him, the thunders of the Church. 
He decided, in conjunction with his principal secretary Pacca, 
upon fulminating a bull of excommunication against Napoleon 
and all his advisers and adherents in the spoliation of the 
church. But how was it to be published? The French, in 
expectation of some such measure, had piquets of observation 
at every point, and consequently the means of preventing, 
or at all events instantly suppressing, any public proclamation 
whatsoever. His Holiness was, however, determined to speak 
Latin to them: the bull was prepared and privately printed in 
the Quirina itself, and Mingaccio, a poor vitturino, was the 
man who, in face of almost certain death, devoted himself to 
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the service of the church, affixed the document to the doors of 
St Peter’s, Santa Maria Maggiore, and St Giovanni Lateranno, 
as well as some of the gates of the city, and managed so well, 
that he not only rie himself, but the excommunication 
became known to half Rome before the proclamations were 
discovered by the French. . 

For this service, upon the fall of Napoleon and the triumphal 
return of Pius VII, Mingaccio was rewarded by being raised to 
the equestrian order, and receiving, for a term of years, the 
patent monopoly of the mills upon the Tiber and Monte Giani- 
colo. He died the other day suddenly, but full of years and 
riches, and his family have performed the last rites to his re- 
mains in a way that a name now belonging to history seemed 
entitled to. More than three hundred monks, of different con- 
vents, assisted, each of whom received a handsome fee, be- 
sides an enormous wax taper; and fees for masses, to the 
amount of several thousand scud?, were ‘ confided’ to the church, 
These Romans, who have no idea of giving eight guineas for a 
dress-coat or 200/. for a nag, are very profuse in their mortuary 
ceremonials, and would be much shocked at the set out of two 
black coaches and four, with a hearse and six, and a train of 
empty carriages, which we think so genteel. In many cases, 
particularly if the body be that of a child or a very young per- 
son of distinction, the coffin is not closed till after the church 
ceremony. A funeral passed my windows the other day, of 
the daughter of a noble Roman family, whose name I forget; 
the coffin, borne upon a superb bier, was open, and its tenant, 
the noepen of a lovely child of eleven or twelve years of age, 
was richly dressed, leaving the hands and face exposed; and 
as it moved along the street, preceded and followed by its 
funeral train, flowers were scattered upon the bier from most of 
the windows beneath which it passed. This might shock an 
English public, to whom an unrelieved morbidity and heaviness 
of gloom seem so necessary an attendant on the last scene, ex- 
pressly that it may leave the most paintul impression possible 
on the memory. But I do not see why the shedding of some 
gleams of beauty, sad though they be, around the dead, should 
excite such antipathy, except upon grounds of prejudice and 
custom; for there is something in the aspect of,— 
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All bend the knee or remove the hat as a funeral passes, and 
it will be readily confessed that, whether desirable or not, a 
procession on foot, followed by the officials of the church in 
their rich and massive robes, lowly repeating the service for 
the dead, has a more solemn aspect than the snug “ turn out” 
of a London undertaker. ‘The bended knee is not only in re- 
spect to the departed, but also to the prayers of the church, 
whose functionaries form part of the procession; but with us 
it is merely the affair of the undertaker, and as the mutes and 
other attendants trudge briskly along, discussing, perhaps, the 
profits of “the job,” or wrangling with the coachmen and foot- 
men of the attendant carriages about the perquisites of gloves 
and hatbands, it is certainly not a cavalcade best calculated to 
command respect or elevate the feelings. I always force my- 
self to these parallels between foreign customs and our own, that. 
I] may avoid ever exclaiming, ‘how absurd!” or, “ndiculous !”’ 
when witnessing foreign ceremonies; and not with the mere 
view of disparaging our own, but to loosen the obstinate roots 
of prejudice sufficiently to enable me to form a fair judgment. 
In England there are no uncovered heads or bended knees as 
the funeral train passes; under similar circumstances the 
Englishman would not be more devoid of feeling than the 
Romans, but there is nothing in our funeral processions to 
command the same momentary suspension of the affairs of life 
to pay a last tribute to the dead. 

Vhen we approach the church the case is different; none 
would stand unmoved in a village churchyard during the per- 
formance of our last solemn and impressive service, whose 
severe simplicity goes more directly to the heart than the peal- 
ing —— and the glare of tapers, and all the gauds of the 
Romish ritual. 

The following day I visited the Protestant cemetery of 
Rome, for the Santo Padre has accorded to the heretics a 
burial-place even within the walls of the holy city. There is 
not to me a more painful reflection than that of dying ina 
foreign land, and I don’t know a more melancholy occupation 
than reading upon tombs the names of the young and beautiful, 
who have travelled forth, full of health and strength and 
gaiety, in search of pleasure, and found a grave. This brief 
but sad story is told by many inscriptions in the burial-ground 
at Rome. The young artist, full of hope and ambition, and per- 
haps about to return to his native Jand, whither his brighten- 
ing name had travelled back before him, lies beneath that stone. 
A youthful architect, martyr to his devotion to his art, push- 
ing his researches among the valuable ruins of an unwhole- 
some district, met his death, which has given his name a place 
in this melancholy spot. The beautiful girl, whose name so 
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lately terminated the perfumed and tiny note, or stood conspicuous 
in the flattering verses of the gaudy album, which her fond and 
foolish friends regarded as a kind of graceful result to her 
“finished” education, now stands coldly lettered on that mar- 
ble slab, whilst those most dear are yet expecting her return to 
her far native land. Here lies the young poet, whose lays 
were withered, and whose full heart was broken, by the blight- 
ing hand of the anonymous critic. Upon an humble tomb, 
beneath a broken lyre, are inscribed the few but painful words, 
descriptive of the desolate feeling wherewith Keats, ‘ the poet 
of all sweet beauty,” rendered up his last sigh. Here too are 
deposited the remains of Shelley, who, as is well known, 
perished in a storm in the Mediterranean whilst out on a sailing 
excursion, thus depriving the world of a rich harvest of the 
richest fruits of genius, of which a brilliant summer of blossom 
had given such abundant promise. His ashes, which were 
mmnngers from the funeral pile whereon his remains were 
urnt, lie beneath a simple stone, with the following in- 
scription :— 
“ Percy Bysshe Shelley, 
Cor cordium. 
Natus in Aug. 1792 
Obiit 8 Jul. 1822. 

Nothing of him that doth fade, 

But doth suffer a sea change 

Into something rich and strange.” 


Such are now the perishable monuments erected to genius 
or worth, many of which are already decaying, and the names 
they record already partly obliterated ; whilst the Roman tomb 
around whose base the pigmy tributes are reared, the pyramid 
of Caius Curtius, stands in defying and conscious strength, dis- 
playing the name of the Roman citizen it commemorates as 
sharply as though chiseled yesterday. But who he was, what 
were his virtues or his vices, his honours or his exploits, does 
not appear; so that even this perennial mausoleum, apparently 
destined still to endure for ages, commemorates nothing but a 
name, 

“ Let not a monument give you or me hopes, 
Since not a pinch of dust remains of Cheops.” 


_ I forget who it is that has observed upon this pyramid, which 
is but small in comparison to those of Egypt, being only 113 
feet high, that, “it is singular to observe how Time, disap- 
pointed of his usual means of destruction by the pyramidal 
shape, goes to work in another way ;—that very shape afford- 
ing a better hold for plants which have, by degrees, inserted 
their roots, and, acting like wedges, have lifted and thrown 
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aside large blocks, and threaten eventually the entire mass 
with destruction.” These excrescences have all been removed, 
and the pyramid is now as perfect as the day on which it was 
finished. In Egypt, however, ‘lime is defeated in this con- 
trivance, for the extreme heat and want of moisture during 
great part of the year hinders the growth of plants in such 
situations. In Africa alone are pyramids eternal. 

But I must quit the place of tombs; I must not let such a 
subject occupy too much room in my note-book, lest it should 
communicate a gloomy tinge to the rest of my lucubrations, 
In the “‘ Bazaar burying-ground”’ of Pere la Chaise, among the 
willow-shaded walks and garlanded crosses, one might senti- 
mentalize without getting melancholy, and write verses upon 
the effigies of Abelard and his Heloise, without growing hip- 
pish. But a visit to the graves of our countrymen in a far dis- 
tant land brings a cloud of melancholy over the spirit, which 
has no expression but silence, and from which the lightest 
heart makes vain efforts to break away. And yet we should, 
and must, break from such feelings, for there is always enough 
of bitterness in the cup of life to warrant our rejection of use- 
less causes of depression as long as we can. I could never 


bear to obtrude a gloomy thought upon the buoyant spirits of 
youth. H. N. H. 





JOINT-STOCK BANKS. 


We do not recollect any speech on the subject of the money 
affairs of this country which produced so great and extensive 
an effect as did that of Mr Clay. We speak now, not so 
much of its effects within the walls of St Stephens, as when 
circulated in London and the provinces through the daily 
papers; for we consider that speeches on all practical ques- 
tions are more valuable for the good they produce out of 
the House than within it. Amongst the members of the 
House of Commons, so many are sent there to represent par- 
ticular interests, and with so strong a bias, that their arguments 
do not address themselves to an unprejudiced tribunal ; and 
although unquestionably there is much of prejudice and interest 
influencing the represented and the unrepresented, as well as 
the representatives, yet, amongst the immense number who read 
the speeches in a daily paper, there is a large proportion 
who are able to estimate arguments correctly, allowing them 
their due weight, and no more. 

Such persons will have been pleased with the speech of Mr 
Clay, and will be glad to see it presented to them in a more con- 
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venient form than that of the Times or the Chronicle, especially 
as there are some valuable additions. A powerful writer in the 
Edinburgh Review having taken Mr Clay's speech for a text, 
and endeavoured to controvert some of his arguments, Mr 
Clay has replied to that writer, and we think successfully 
grappled with the attack. : 

The repeated embarrassments into which the country had 
been placed at various times, between 1792 and 1826, from the 
imperfect system of banking which existed, had caused the 
public to hail with pleasure the introduction of a new system, 
that of Joint-stock Banking Companies,—associations com- 
posed of united bodies of several hundred persons, instead of 
one, two, and not exceeding six persons, to which each bank 
was by law limited, previously to what is called the panic of 
December, 1825. 

The new system seemed to work well ; Joint-stock Banks were 
formed, and spread their branches far and wide; and as Adam 
Smith showed, so long as the currency kept increasing, there 
was a tendency in prices to advance, and a period of national 
prosperity. 

In this state of things, the attention of the public was fixed 
on the advantages, and had not suffered itself to examine 
whether or not the new arrangement was based on a good 
foundation. Mr Clay endeavoured to shew, and we think 
was successful in showing, that unless Joint-stock Banks were 
established on sound principles, they might, from their extensive 
credit, bring on a state of things more disastrous even than 
such as existed in, and previously to, 1825. He brought forward 
the statement of the case in a manner as cautious as the 
circumstances would admit—he strove not to paint a dark 
imaginary picture to alarm the timid. He did not tell the 
House that any thing very alarming had yet arisen, but he 
temperately and calmly showed that the law on which the 
new system of banking was founded did not sufficiently 
oma against over-issues. He showed that if individuals, 
ew or many, associated together to form a company, and 
obtained very extensive credit, from the circumstance of every 
shareholder bitete answerable to the full extent of his property ; 
yet the amount of paid-up capital being very small, and the 
public in ignorance of the real state of the affairs, such an 
establishment might in adverse times be as unable to control 
its operations or meet its engagements as a private banker. 

His prediction was fully veritied in November last, by the 
fact of the Agricultural Bank of Ireland, though consisting 
of many thousand sharcholders, being compelled to suspend 
its payments, thus drawing a chain of evil consequences round 


the shareholders, the customers of the bank, and the public 
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at large, however extensive may be the property possessed by 
the respective partners. Nor has this been a solitary instance ; 
for one Joint-stock Banking Company has still more recently 
been in the situation to be unable to fulfil its engagements, 
and it is understood must have suspended payments, had not 
the Bank of England taken up the affair and afforded relief to 
ward off the evil to the public, until the affairs of the Banking 
Company can be finally wound up. 

Mr Clay’s chief remedy may at first sight appear rather 
pene but we believe it will bear the test of examination, 

e proposes that, instead of each shareholder being answerable 
to the full extent of his property, he should be merely answer- 
able for the amount of his particular share. Coupling this 
with publicity of the affairs of the Company, would, he conceived, 
cause Banking Companies to be formed, which would owe 
their solidity to the real capital they embarked and not to their 
credit; which, as he justly observes, might be already sufli- 
ciently mortgaged individually, without being again mortgaged 
collectively. 

No one forms a worse opinion of the solidity of the Bank of 
England because each shareholder is merely liable for his in- 
dividual share. Yet this is a case in point, for it is precisely 
on that foundation that it rests; namely, the amount of paid- 
up capital. | 

The Edinburgh Review starts the objection ;—If associations 
of limited liability are admitted for the purposes of ngs 
why not for other commercial purposes? Mr Clay avoids 
meeting the full force of that, by saying that banking should 
be an exception ; but really we think he might have echoed 
the question—Why not ? Under wise and judicious regulations 
we do not see why associations might not be formed for a variety 
of manufacturing and commercial purposes, limiting the liability 
of the undertakers to their individual subscriptions. ‘The great 
mass of consumers might thus participate in the profits of pro- 
duction. The dowager sipping her souchong might have her 
spare four or five hundred pounds employed in cultivating the 
plains of China, or in transporting the produce of the Southern 
climes to the shores of England. Commerce might be divested 
of its aggravated vicissitudes, which plunge individuals and 
families into sudden ruin; and gigantic undertakings, far 
beyond the power of individuals or companies, constituted as 
~ now are, might be successfully carried through. 

rom the day of the publication of Mr Clay’s speech, a 
check was given to the formation of ill-digested companies, 
the rage for bank shares cooled down from fever heat to 
temperate, and a more cautious system was introduced by the 


Managers and Directors of the existing Companies. Mr Clay 
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did not move that the House should proceed to legislate hastily 
and without evidence. A Committee was appointed to receive 
evidence from directors, managers and partners of private 
and Joint-stock Banks, and from others extensively connected 
with the monetary system. Circulars, with a series of ques- 
tions, were issued to the banks throughout the country. The 
anwers to these questions, it was deemed just towards the 
parties should not be en ; but the evidence given viva 
voce has been published. And whilst it serves to shew that 
no evils may yet have arisen but such as are remediable, it 
clearly manifests the liability to abuse which the present law 
affords. 

It was distinctly proved that the shares in the Norwich Joint- 
stock Banking Company, on which 30/. per share had been paid 
up, were selling at a premium of 10/., being 40/. per share when 
every shilling of the capital had been lost. If it be alledged 
that neither in the case of the Agricultural Bank of Ireland, 
the Northern and Central Bank of England, nor the Norwich 
Joint-stock Company, are the creditors likely to be losers 
(touching which we decline to give an opinion) we submit that 
probably it was mainly owing to the exposition of Mr Clay that 
the public attention was directed to the general insecurity of 
the new arrangement before the evil had attained a magnitude 
to be uncontrollable. Neitherthe Irish nor the English Joint- 
stock Banking Company referred to, had been in operation 
two years. Had the system they pursued been acted upon 
two years longer, with rival Companies certainly arising, who 
can say to what a formidable extent the injury would have 
increased ? 


The additional caution and prudence which Mr Clay’s 
speech called into exercise some few months since will have 
enabled the Panking establishments the better to meet the pre- 
sent feverish state of the Money Market, and deprive the disease 
of part of its virulence ; and we make no doubt but the atten- 
tion of Government and the Legislature will be drawn early in 
the coming session to the subject of Banking. Those who wish 
to make themselves acquainted with the subject, and have not 
read Mr Clay’s pamphlet, should do so without loss of time. 
As to the ‘ Answer’ by Vindex, he has not met the question 
with any decided argument. 
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ANALYTICAL DISQUISITION 


@n Punch and udp, 
Found among the Papers of the late Charles Lamb. 


[ Concluded from the Last Number. | 


I] sHALL now return to the hero of this extraordinary and high 
farcical Tragi-comedy. The various characters we have pre- 
viously discussed, of however classical an interest in them- 
selves, are all completely subservient to the development of the 
idiosyncrasy, or rather syncrasy, of the prime Villain of the 
drama. We shall now, therefore, treat of them all under this 
head—if head indeed we may be allowed to designate that tall 
cone of matted hair and impudence. 

The personal appearance of Mr Punch is singularly charac- 
teristic of the inward fellow. His features are all large, extra- 
vagant, preposterous, and mask-like; the expression, a rich 
mixture of the Italian bravo and buffoon. The Knave of Clubs 
is nothing toit. ‘There is something heraldic in his outrageous 
nonconformity to any known living being. He is the dwarf- 
abortion of a deformed giant. His strength of physical endu- 
rance, awkwardness, and mistaken estimate of his powers, all 
go to prove this. As the mystical and no less gifted artist 
Blake made a microscopic drawing of a flea, and thereunto a 
calculation of what would be its powers of mischief if it were 
as big as a horse, so we may all bless our stars that Punch, 
who seems of the family of Brobdignags, was thus thwarted of 
his germinant proportions. (Possibly had not this been the 
case, his character might have been different, but regarding 
him as he is, weshould be sorry to see Nature try the experi- 
ment.) He always expects to carry everything by a coup-de- 
main, as if he had to deal with mere shrimps, and though he in- 
variably conquers in the end, it is chiefly by dint of being able 
to take more than his antagonist has strength to adminis- 
ter. Then comes his turn, and he uses it with most destructive 
remorselessness. His dress is always a mixture of red and yel- 
low, and the tints of his inflamed visage harmonize with the 
former, and seem to exude from the whole man. Of his most 
characteristic voice what words can convey an idea that shall 
at alldo justice to its rascally quality,—its shrill, abrupt, inter- 
mittent fits of cracked crowing over all possible arrangements 


hae and over all the decencies of our common nature! 
0, 122. H 
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Punch is, in his own person, the embodiment of sheer ani- 
mal spirits. There is no repose in him whatever. Ife is utterly 
without wit; he has not an atom; everything he does results 
from humour and temperament—an outrageous eccentricity 
of comic action. So single, individualized, and unique is his 
character as thus seen, that it will be found to exclude almost 
all ordinary human passions, and even appetites. In his dance 
with Miss Poll—the only hint at the sensual which occurs 
throughout the play —there is nothing worth mentioning, ex- 
cept his impudent suggestions to the spectators for the mere 
purpose of outraging the face of society. As to the gourmand 
and the bacchanalian—the common adjuncts of ordinary comic 
characters—you see no signs of either in Punch. And yet the 
fellow is a staring and roistering type of undisguised and au- 
dacious selfishness. One passion only he possesses, and that 
so strong as to keep out all others—viz. a passion for practical 
fun, provided always that it be mischievous and provocative in 
the last degree. | | . | 

I showed this essay to my friend Mr Hazlitt some time since, 
who interpolated the following passage, which [ shall take the 
liberty of retaining. ‘* Punch is a fellow possessing as little of 
the faculty of reason as possible without beimg ideotic. Many 
madmen have much more, even when not in lucid intervals. His 
actions denote no ‘foregone conclusions,’ and he has no sense of 
consequences. He is a striking instance (anda stricken one, as 
often) of a person who learns nothing from experience. —[t only 
serves as an irritation to his will. With all his extravagance, 
he is also very deficient in imagination. There is nothing at 
all romantic about him. Nor is there anything romantic 
in the play. It is entirely of the domestic kind—a_ broad 
caricature, I admit;—the actors being every-day folks, nor can 
we be certain that the devil is an exception. Each character, 
however, according to a fine dramatic principle, represents a 
class, as I think C. L. has fully elucidated. We are all delighted 
with the exhibition—‘as pleased as Punch’—chiefly from its 
unrestrained, irresponsible excitement, which has the full force 
of contrast and relief to conventional restrictions, and encourages 
us in our vices.” 

[ am not much disposed to dissent from the causticity of the 
latter remark; I think, however, that we also find pleasure in the 
exhibition for the same reason that we chuckle at caricature 
prints, and without any self-reference, unless it be a self-com- 
placent one. The writer whose words I have just cited, would 
no doubt say that this was only a branch of his theory, and go 
on to show that it was the mere working out of the same 
fundamental principle. I know his way, and shall not let this 
essay go into his hands again, having a mind to keep my 
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originalities more to myself m future, or only to be given out 
before a sufficient number of respectable witnesses. 

To the proposition that Punch is a being wondrously 
deficient in reason, it will not be difficult to give sufficient 
illustration. He roundly asserts the most manifest falsehood 
or absurdity to be a literal fact, and attempts to prove it upon 
his astonished auditor by a terrible blow on the back of the 
head from his embraced quarter staff. For instance, what a 
‘terrific combat’ ensues,—as the managers of the great National 
Theatres express it,—in consequence of Punch alarming the 
neighbourhood by means of a tin box with a stone in it, which 
he ludicrously calls an “organ,” not played upon by keys or by 
winding, but by his bashing it against the Doric columns at 
the side of the stage, and upon the proscenium. Still, the fight 
takes place, not so much on account of the disturbance Punch 
creates, as from his perversity when a respectable housekeeper 
(who rather oddly designates it a bell,) remonstrates with him 
as to “that nasty bell.’’ ‘To this Punch replies, patting him 
in a most provokingly soothing manner—*‘ My friend—it is a 
very fine organ!”—*‘* An organ!” cjaculates the respectable 
housekeeper—‘‘ha! ha! ha!” But Punch persists—high 
words ensue—assertion meets assertion—“ I say ’tis an organ!” 
—‘‘T say ’tis a bell!” —* I say you’re a liar !’’"—and forthwith, in 
order to prove it, Punch dashes the tin box against his head, and 
down goes the respectable housekeeper! 

I must here observe, though the fact is too evident to render 
it very necessary, that Mr Punch is a mere physical humourist, 
albeit of a supreme degree. His fun is entirely supported by the 
‘ekg age development at the back of his head, or rather 

ehind the ears. His blows are almost always directed at 
this quarter. He seldom strikes an individual on the fore- 
head. Others strike him also at the back of the head, or ears, 
being instinctively conscious that he has no mind, and can 
only understand a blow on his best development. 

But his deficiency of reason (as of natural feelings and 
affections) is curiously characterized by a ludicrous assumption 
of the reasonable in his manner. Thus, after insisting upon 
nursing his child, he towzles it like a brute, and then throws it 
out of the window. When Judy finds what he has done, she 
weeps “wub! wub!” very bitterly, and then suddenly asks him, 
why he did so? —** What for?””. Whereunto,—patting her shoul- 
der in his impudent, aggravating, pacificatory way, as though 
he was the most reasonable man in the world, recommendin 
others to be equally so—he answers, “ It was a cross child,— 
therefore,”-—and he ducks his pointed cap, and strikes his hand 
upon the proscenium, as he briskly adds,—* I chuck’d it out 
o’the window!” 

Punch is exactly in the moral position of many a hero of a 
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poem, especially of the Byron school. He is admired only at 
a distance; his associates have a different notion of the matter, 
as would his admirers, were they his associates. Punch has no 
friends. Even his dog ‘Toby—the moral and respectable 
Chorus of the Drama—bites his nose dreadfully. And why? 
Because Punch has boxed his ears for nothing, and as hard as 
he could! Be it, however, remembered, that this nothing—z. e. 
quietude, or repose of manner,—is something to Punch, who 
resents it as an unbearable antithesis to his own character. 

Punch’s hump shows plainly that he is an abortion of some 
huge and unnatural parentage. He should have been put in 
spirits of wine directly he was born, and exhibited in a bottle 
in some College of Surgeons, instead of crowing and boxing and 
trumpeting about the streets of the civilized world. As to his 
legs, they are very seldom seen,—and no wonder. He may 
well be ashamed of them, ‘Sure such a pair were never seen!” 
Lean, limp, and crooked, they seem to have been drained of all 
their juices in order to supply a preponderating strength to his 
a ev and combative members. 

used to fancy in my youth that Punch was not unlike 
Falstaff. ’Twas a youthful fancy of the eye only. Punch has 
nota jot of that wit which redeems the worst qualities of Falstaff 
to the imagination. I next fancied him a living satire upon 
the hero-character and its vain-glory ; but, no:—he has no 
excuse for the enormity of his actions. In him, perversity 
usurps the organ meant for reason. Witness his ostentatious 
and absurd performance on the French-horn, whereof he is vain 
in proportion to the extent of the damnable nuisance he creates. 
He is no representative of any headlong, commanding impulse; 
he has no singleness of purpose ; no object of ambition or pride; 
no decency, and no shame. He is a thoroughly unredeemed 
coxcomb of humorous animal caprices. He has more points 
in common with Christopher North than anybody else, who 
apes Punch continually, and lays about him in just the same 
indiscriminating way. Both are Professors of Moral Depra- 
vity, and rare practitioners withal. 

Christopher Punch may be considered as the antithesis of 
real civilization. Indians are refined when compared with him 
in his worst state. They do not knock people on the head for 
fun; neither would they laugh at it, as we do. What would 
Don Quixote have said to such goings on ?—he who subjected 
kings, queens, and conjurors, to such fine-drawn distinctions 
touching nature, history, and justice? Even the Duke of Wel- 
lington—even that hard man—what must be his feelings on 
witnessing this audacious exhibition ? No money or lands at 
stake; nothing gained by the Slaughter. All for fun! 

But here we must admit one salvo in favour of our general 
humanity, the which I have brought into a serious dilemma 
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by this disquisition. Punch knocks all his scenic associates 
on the head, it is true, but then we do not believe in the reality 
even for a moment, as we continually do with very fine acting 
on the stage. Besides being too ludicrous in its circumstances, 

we also know they will all rise again in the next street. And 
the foregoing reflection causes me to relent a little, as the con- 
scientious recollection of how often I have been amused, in 
spite of myself, by this unique fellow, compels me also to relax 
something of my severity , at parting. Although Punch has no 
wit, no reason, no 1m \gination, and no frie nds ; although he 1s 
always vicious, and his vice always triumphi nt: : although at 
the very last, he thrusts his quarte r-stafl up the black c alamanco 
petticoat of the Devil—twirls her about his head—flings her 
into ‘thin air,—and then advances complacently and bows to 
the applauding audience ; still it must be admitted that some 
sort of poetical Justice is rendered in the progress of the piece, 
which sets one’s scruples at rest at the time; for certainly if 
he is always doing wrong and knocking folks on the head, 

there is a fine running commentary throughout i in the ringing 
blows received by his own tall pate in return. 

Instead of abolition, therefore, we have to propose a reform 
in the play. We shali duly submit our view of the measure to 
one of the least liberal members of the House of Commons, who 
may wish to get up a name for liberality in reforms at the least 
expense of more enlarged abuses. My plan will not at all 
turn upon making Punch ‘respectable,’ for that would be 
to put an end to him altogether. Going on just as usual—with 
the omission of killing his wife and child—I shall merely pro- 
pose that in the final result his vices shall not be seen to 
triumph so joyously over both man and devil. And thus the 
moral world need not fear any circumscription of pleasure in 
its progress towards enlightenment, and may be permitted to 
enjoy a ‘ well-regulated’ Punch, according to a strong and 
enlarged philosophy of Art, so that we may philanthropically 
coincide with Milton, thet 

“ He who of those delights can judge, and spare 
To interpose them oft—is not unwise.” 





FOURTEEN DAYS AT SCHOOL. 


Some weeks have now elapsed since I said “ good bye” toa 
host of youngsters after a visit to them of fourteen days’ du- 
ration. That my “ good bye ” was sorrowful in its tone may 
be conjectured from the fact that, at that moment I thought 
I never had passed fourteen consecutive days in so much plea- 
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sure and happiness—in such charming society. I felt so then, 
and I have many times since passed in review the times, 
places, and incidents of my whole life; from that backward 
remoteness in the composition, in which I was first conscious 
of having life, on to the central moment in the foreground—the 
instant of the present hour ; the examination and comparison 
fully confirm the impression I held in the minutes of preparation 
for that ‘good bye.” I had never beheld any domestic circle 
for that length of time, which was so beautifully, ay, so de- 
lightfully free from all harshness of feeling in gesture and 
word, glance and tone ; never such an absence of querrulous- 
ness and discontent, petulance and impatience. Never before 
had I seen such bounding glee and elastic spirit and frankness 
of a community of children in association with their elders, 
guides and instructors—such freedom from selfishness—such 
utter absence of domineering temper—of bullying and tyranny 
of the big over the little, or of fear in the little for the big. 
Never did I see such a movement of generosity and gentleness 
in all affections and sympathies, and aims and objects, as these 
children evinced to each other and to their guardians, to the 
authority which governed and guided them; and never did I 
see guardians, unconnected by the ties of blood, so honestly 
affectionate, sympathising and frank in exchange, as were 
these guardians ; never did I see a number of children return 
affection and frankness with such fullness and freedom, as did 
these. I never before found in a collection of children of their 
ages so much vivacity of intellect, readiness of perception, 
eagerness to know and willingness to learn, and pleasure in 
being taught. I never saw manly spirit in boyhood so beauti- 
fully directed by clearness and amiableness of thought, so 
flashing with impulses of generosity and love of truth. 

The reader suddenly recollecting the title of the present 
article, may suddenly set up a laugh of anticipation, foreseeing 
where this Oasis, this earthly paradise, is about to be found. 
But do I not wrong the readers of the ‘ Monthly Repository ’ 
to say they will laugh? Will they not rather smile with de- 
light, which will not be a mere passing gleam; it will settle 
into a fixed and steady flame, shot out from their thoughts and 
fanned by the approving pulsations of their hearts. Those 
worldly wise and practical par excellence ; the millions of sober 
English whose brains are muddled by “ experience,” as they 
call it; that is, wading through the long dykes of established 
usage, those who wi// not read these pages, are the parties who 
would laugh in derision if they could but condescend to read 
the resent paper. And what a side-shaking merriment they 
lose by their wilfulness! Why, sucha laugh as they would get— 
from reading what is here written, would drive influenza out of 
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their frames. It was at a school, a boys’ school, that I passed 
this happy fortnight, and saw all these wonders! Aye, among 
thirty-six boys of all ages, from five to sixteen years. It was 
from first to last and on every side, meall regulations ; and 
every result of regulation was a contribution to domestic hap- 
piness and enjoy ment; the least dimmed by cloudy thoughts, 
the least ruffled by frowns of reproof or inquie ‘tude: the most 
cheerful continued domestic happiness and enjoyment it has 
been my lot to witness during my whole life. Nor was [in 
the least surprised, by what [ saw, and by the gladness it gave 
me. I was delighte d, indeed, but nothing astonishe d to find it 
was really true; that a number of boys at school could be ren- 
dered thus happy, thus docile, fr ank, quick of perception, 
delighted with lessons, aflectionate and confident with their 
teachers, and kind, gleeful and generous in impulse, habit and 
character; that through all the gradations, and shades of dif- 
ference, these ple: want features could be made visible in fact 
and existence, not in mere form. No; [ knew nothing more 
was required to develope and expand these moral and mental 
beauties, in any congregated number of school boys, than 
ability in the instruc tors; the union of capacious intellect, 

clearness of discrimination and sound judgment, with a heart 
of kindly affections, and an ever unruffled patience of temper, 

and fatigueless perseverence. Such a union | found here, and 
such were the delightful spirit-stirring results. I cannot but 
feel somewhat evotistical on this subject, and [ think sucha 
feeling is more laudable than blameable ; 1 seem to regard it 
asa triumph of my own; [ am confirmed in the truth of what 
I had often asserted, that a school governed on such and such 
bitte ae and conducted by such and such fee ‘lings and capa- 
nilities, could not fail of producing such results every where 
and any where; and now, to the doubts and sneers of pity 
and ridicule of my visionary Utopia, and my dreamy enthu- 
slasms, and the laughs at my preposterous folly, [ can reply by 
pointing triumphantly to Mr Heldenmaier’s establishment at 
Vorksop, in Nottinghamshire, as a joyous and brilliant refuta- 

tion. I am now assured of what I have thought, and have had 
the effrontery to say too, in the face of some “ education” pro- 

fessors, who have “tried the plan and found it would not 
answer ;” viz., that they were deficient in the necessary patient 
firmness, that they had taken upon themselves an office for 

which they were unfitted either in head or in heart, or they had 

not courage to resist the demands of the silly vanity, and greed 

of mere show in the parents. And, to my thinking, it is not 

the least of its beauties that this establishment is, in all its 

divisions and arrangements, its particulars, prominences, and 

recesses, honest and utterly free from any glimmer of inflated 
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retension, display, puff or charlataneries ; while, in fact, here 
is material sufficient to furnish stock in trade of all these arti- 
cles to fifty schools on the customary puff and humbug sustem. 
Here too, are none of the disgusting tricks of what 1s _nick- 
named ‘‘ emulation ;” no exhibitions to gratify the contempti- 
ble and heart-corrupting selfishness of the boy, and the 
demoralising and pitiable vanity of his parents, nor to excite 
splenetic envy to conceal itself under hypocritical praises and 
compliments, in ‘ friends,” whose foolish pride has been stung 
by a failure in their pets or darlings; no prizes to bribe and 
to lure the generous-natured boy into an arrogant notion of 
another's inferiority to himself; or when, as is so often the 
case, he succeeds in the display, only because others are tou 
sensitive, too conscious of error, while he is as nerveless as the 
spoke of a cart-wheel. Instruction in all its branches, aye, 
Education m the true sense of the glorious word, in feelings 
and in mind, is given and received with gladness and gentle- 
ness. No canings, no scourgings, no raps nor taps and slaps, 
are dreamt of; it is designed that they should be men, not 
brute-human machines; here are no drivings, taskings and 
‘‘jmpositions,” as there are every where, and only because 
the master is too indolent to tax his brain to the labour 
of devising other means of excitement, or too stupid to discover 
them. Never is here heard the stout voice of command, the 
give-the-word of the drill-sergeant, with an echo of the rattan 
on the knuckles or the shoulders ; no austere authority blurts 
forth its harsh tones in impotence of intellect, or with power 
only to counteract the will of the utterer ; no attempt at beat- 
ing obstinacy out by thrashing the devil of resistance in; a 
threat cannot be heard, for a threat is never given, in word or 
in look. Whatever is to be done for the purpose of correcting 
error, is done, and done without a threat that it shall be done. 
“Sit down,” or ‘be quiet, sir,” is never blown through a 
teacher’s scraggy and screaching trumpet of anger and petulant 
impatience. None of these boys shrink into dumb sulkiness, 
or pitiful stillness of fear, when the step of ‘‘the Master,” who 
is generally called ‘Old So and So;’ is heard at the door of 
the room in which they are pealing forth their clarions of mer- 
riment; his presence is no restraint; they have nothing to 
conceal from him, Their natures are taught to be honest again, 
up to the angelic standard of infancy ; however twisted they 
may have been by other training before they came there, to 
him; yet more orderly, docile, and delicate-thoughted boys 
never were assembled together; the small “hush!” from him, 
or his elevated finger, instantly produces quietand eye-glistening 
attention. A like affectionate respect is yielded to all the teach- 
ers, of whom there are seven; and, strange as it is true, these 
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teachers have hearts for the work to give the best efficacy to 
the use of their well stored intellects ; there is not a jot of cut- 
and-dried mummery among them. I have observed them day 
after day, hour after hour; now with the mathematical class, 
or Greek and Latin, French and German ; no leaping to satis- 
factory conclusions because memory has laid hold of words; 
things are taught and understood. In the Anatomical mu- 
seum, now at Botany, Geography (the mode of teaching which 
is the most fascinating and advantageous of any I ever heard 
of) Drawing, Music, Gymnastics, Dancing; and in the Che- 
mical laboratory, which does not consist of a mere glass-cased 
show of apparatus to dazzle a visitor with, ‘ You see how phi- 
losophic and scientific we are here;” but is a substantial building 
apart from all other rooms, with furnace, forge, retorts, alem- 
bics, &c. Ke., all complete; the science is practically taught 
by an adept and a true lover. In all I observed (for I could 
not resist, it was my greatest pleasure to be with the boys at 
their lessons and lectures, while fifty miles barefoot through 
ancle-deep mud, with the driving sleet in my teeth, would be 
a race of ecstacy to get away from most school-rooms) in no 
instance did I see a frown of impatience, or hear a tone of 
irritation at carelessness or inattention, from the instructor. 
Especially, in every department, and on all occasions, the most 
delicate and wise care is taken that no boy shall feel himself 
mage by an exposure to invidious comparison, or reproot 
before his fellow-students or companions; the censuring lec- 
ture is given without a witness, the offender is himself sole 
audience; what is the consequence? All is happiness, in 
school, at board (where there is neither stinting in quantity 
nor stingy meanness of quality, and a man of fastidious appe- 
tite would drop in accidentally to a dinner which he would 
congratulate himself on finding) in rambles and in play- 
ground, every different and successive lesson and occupation 
is a change and renewal of comfort, satisfaction and pleasure. 
It is an harmonious blending of the music of all the nobler and 
gentler feelings and brighter affections, with the varied pro- 
cesses of intellectual training into vigour of thought and men- 
tal power. A true manly beauty of spirit is cultured into a 
flourishing and self-sustaining strength ; deformities and weak- 
ness are thus made to die, or rot innocuously in the soil, as 
soon as the smallest shoot is seen to force itself to the surface. 
Under the wise but gentle, the firm but tender, touch of such 
a modeller’s hand, the ductile metal is formed into a glorious 
shapeliness, which holds its adhesive force while it retains its 
power of expansion into the fullness of maturity, without fear 
of flaws from. rough handling, undangered by the dread of 
fractures, but certain of completion into soundness, substan- 
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tiality and unshakeable solidity ; provided, after the vessel has 
left this house, this school, this birth-place and garden of its 
moral, physical and intellectual beauty, no jolter-headed peda- 
gogue, no cold-blooded, narrow-souled, idolatrous convention- 
alist, in a malignity of hatred of truthful sweetness, or a cal- 
losity of folly, try upon it his miserable and mischievous 
games of grinding see-saw ; his disgusting and odious tuggings 
at opposing ends of his established education ropes; for if he 
does, the vessel stands an ugly chance of being shivered to his 
satisfaction, and the knave-fool will raise his solemn hand in 
ecstacy, grin his foulest grin of bliss, triumphantly point to 
the fragment and the ruins which he has made, and chaunt 
his pre-concocted pwan, in “I told you the scheme would 
not do!” 

Still there is balm in Gilead for the literal disciple of “ spare 
the rod and spoil the child,’’-—the propounder of rewards and 
punishments must not be left to despair, though we cannot 
offer much consolation to the advocates of the birch and 
the ferule, and solitary confinement. He insists that such 
agreeable aids are indispensable in the education of children,— 
as necessary as the handle to the besom of birch, as the stick 
to the mop, or the moon for moonlight! Punishments are 
awarded even in the system of education at Worksop ; but 
what are they? the privation of a pleasure; such a privation as 
would be hailed with a shout of joy by ninety-nine hundreds 
of the boys, in ninety-hundreds of the schools in Britain, as 
the best reward the masters could offer them. Here it is felt as 
a punishment—keenly felt—felt in the mind; though it makes 
no impression on the back, it does not fail to produce the 
remedy, the correction of the fault for which the punishment is 
inflicted. I have said it is the privation of a pleasure. What 
is the pleasure thus withheld? Hear it, O ye wise breeders 
of tyrant and servile in the same soil, in the same head and 
heart !—ye obstinately reverent of the stupid practices of austere 
authority, admirers of the birch and lignum vite, coercers of 
the young fructile brains and ductile hearts; ye sticklers for 
grinding the memory, and hardening the brain into woodenness 
by tasks and “ impositions.” Fie on you, teachers of 
“morals!” These boys are punished by not being  per- 
mitted to join in the lesson which is in course when the 
offence is committed! ‘A punishment, do you call that?” 
ejaculate the army of pedagogues, echoed by the flocks of 
ew and mammas! Ask any one of these boys what 

e thinks it is? His answer is better than any my words can 
give. Look in his eyes, and listen to his honest, natural tone 
of voice. You will hence learn, that it is possible to make 
children ‘take to their larning” with as much pleasure as they 
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take to marbles, a peg-top, a hoop, any game ; ay, with as much 

leasure as some of our aspirants for a fat rectory, a prebendary 
stall, or even a bishop’s crosier, or an archbishop’s mitre, take 
to dice and drinking, horse-racing, fox-hunting, a steeple~ 
chase, cock-fighting, or badger-baiting. 

Happy, indeed, are these boys in the fortunate position for 
rambles among the charming, rich, and varied scenery which 
the immediate neighbourhood of Worksop presents. Within 
less than a quarter of a mile from their own door, they have 
entrance to the beautiful grounds of Worksop Manor, in all the 
variety of a scarcely undulated turfy plain and rising mounds 
and ridges,—too little elevated to be honoured with the dis- 
tinction of the name of hills, indeed, but so graciously formed; 
rich in light and shadow, and lavishly decorated with a perfect 
luxury of colour from the assembled, separated, and commingled 
birch, oak, larch, spruce, fir, laurel, acacia, and a host of solemn 

oems in the shape of cedar trees. Within their limits are 
lovely turf dells, scooped out, as it were, for cradles for the sun- 
light by day, and the moonbeams by mght. Here and there 
are platts of fern, gorse, heath, and moss, that would make 
Titania chirrup with delight. 

Adjoining Worksop Manor is another triumph of scene— 
Welbeck Abbey and park. On the other hand, the public road 
divides Worksop Manor from the magnificent domain of Clum- 
ber, the Duke of Newcastle’s seat, which is in turn separated, by 
a road only, from that park of parks (to me the most exciting 
example of park scenery in the kingdom) ‘Thoresby, belonging 
to Earl Manvers ; and to crown the whole, eight miles from 
Worksop, out of Thoresby park at once into its deep and in- 
tense heart, is the mightiest of the mighty, the soul-enthraller, 
Birkland Billagh, the beloved, the mingler with millions of 
thoughts, the sole vestage of ancient Sherwood’s vast glories. 
I must stay the thoughts which the memory’s picture of that 
place, that bit of Sherwood, rolls up in the rushing tide of 
pleasure. I took up my pen to speak of my visit to school- 
boys—I throw it down, because my memory and senses have 


flown to Birkland Billagh. ‘Pex. VERJUCE. 


ee —— 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 





Goethe’s Novel. ‘Translated from the German. London, 1837. 


A spirit strung to conquer the world’s woes, and win Nature’s 
rich and incorruptible delights, must be brought to the enjoy- 
ment of this novel—a novel compressed into a few pages, com- 
posed by Goethe, in his 78th year, upon the plan of a story 
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which he had cherished for thirty years. T he translator’s part 
is excellently done, and his preface, with its fine exposition of 


the true end of poetry, is a worthy appendage to the work of the 
veteran poet. 


A History of British Quadrupeds. By Thomas Bell, F.R.S. 
— FLAS. &e. London. 1837. 


This work maintains its high and well-merited reputation. 
The clearness of its scientific arrangement, and the interesting 
information on the habits of animals it describes, render it very 
delightful reading. It is full of amusing anecdote and original 
remark. In Part VII. the wood-cuts of the different species of 
mice are most felicitously executed, particularly that of the har- 
vest mouse, and the exquisite vignette of its nest. A most 
curious history is given of their relations, the rats. But why 
does Mr Beli clip all their whiskers so close ? 


Introduction to the Literature of Europe, in the 15th, 16th, and 
17th Centuries. By Henry Hallam, F.R.A.S. 


A learned work, the result of much research, but too concise 
on many points, and too diffuse in its dryness with respect to 
others. We admire the execution of the Vifteenth Century 
more than most other portions of the work. With various 
opinions of men and things we do not at all coincide ; the literal 
details, however, may be considered, in general, perfectly 
authentic. 


A Letter to Archdeacon Singleton on the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission. By the Rey. Sydney Smith. London: 1887. 
Longman. 


Whether the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, or their employers, 
the Whig Ministers,—the Bench of Bishops, or the Deans and 
Chapters, will be most obliged to the Rev. Sydney Smith for 
this pamphlet, we do not know. But, for ourselves, we like his 
wit exceedingly. He sees clearly enough that the palmy days 
of the Church are over; but he makes no pretence of having 
any wish to be a martyr, and would fain live and die in peace- 
able possession of the good things he enjoys. If, however, he 
must give them up, he protests against giving them to the 
Bishops :-— | 

“ We are told, if you agitate these questions among yourselves, you 
will have the democratic Philistines come down upon you, and sweep you 
all away together. Be it so; I am quite ready to be swept when the time 
comes. Every body has their favourite death: some delight in 
apoplexy, and others prefer marasmus. I would infinitely rather be 


crushed by democrats, than, under the plea of th : ; 
and blandly absorbed by Bishops."—p. 34. public good, be mildly 
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What he means by talking about the risks of reform, and 
advising all honest men to “ hold back as firmly down hill as 
they pulled vigorously 4 hill,”’ is not-so manifest, coming from 
his pen. The advice, however, is very harmless. ‘ Honest 
men”’ so far from thinking they are going down the hill, do not 
even see the top yet—nay, most of them think they never shall 
see it, for that each me 3 onwards will but open to them a wider 
prospect and greater heights to be attained. Should we ever 
arrive at so perfect a state of things as to make every ny RY 
change for the worse, the Rev. Sydney Smith may hold back 
if he will. At present, if he thinks our tide is running too fast, 
he cannot do better than engage for us the services of his own 
Mrs Partington. 


The Student of Padua. A Domestic Tragedy. . 


This play has been considerably abused; we do not think the 
worse of it on that account. The author’s view of nature and 
society is morbid and cynical; but there is evidently “ stuff” in 
him that, either in prose or verse, may eventually find its way 
to success. Literature has great soe of men * who can, and 
will.” 

The Policy of England towards Spain. 

In this able pamphlet the reader will find the political relations 
of Spain with England and France, fully and fairly stated, and 
some of the main questions at issue as satisfactorily answered. 


Micrographia. By C. R. Goring, M.D.; and Mr Pritchard, 
| M.R.I. 

Those who are curious in microscopes, will here find an 
accurate account of the most complicated of those instruments. 
Cuvier’s method of dissecting microscopic subjects under fluid, 
will be found interesting. 


Oliver and Boyd’s New Edinburgh Almanack for 1837. 
Contains not only very minute information, but on a great 
variety of subjects. 
The Romance of Nature. By Louisa Ann Twamley. 


Miss T wamley need scarcely have informed us that all her 
beautiful flowers were drawn from nature, the fact being evident 
from the freshness and truth of their design and colouring. We 
think the water-lily a failure in its effect; but was it possible to 
give a correct image of its floating purity ? 


Guidone. A Dramatic Poem. By W. Smith. Esq. 


The author seems fully aware that his production is the reverse 
of an acting drama; we are equally aware both of the develop- 
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ment of character and high degree of genuine poetry it contains, 
some specimens of which we shall take an early opportunity of 


transferring to our pages. 


Contributions to Modern History, from the Britisk Museum and 
State Paper Office. By ¥. Von Raumer. Queen Elizabeth 
and Mary Queen of Scots. Lvol. C. Knight. 


Collections from hitherto unexplored records must be re- 
ceived with gratitude, since we are enabled by such means to 
reap the fruits of long and patient labour, with small cost and 
trouble. M. Von Raumer’s work would be more valuable if it 
were written in a spirit of perfect impartiality ; but he is too 
apt to assume the position of a panegyrist of Queen Elizabeth. 
We do not see that he has adduced new and decisive proof of 
Mary’s guilt; but he has elicited some highly interesting parti- 


culars concerning her, to which we shall allude on a future 


occasion. 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


l. Peevs’ Grace ar Dinner.—This candid owner and frank con- 
fessor of all the best Scotch qualities added to his own, has recently been 
raking up the poetical odds and ends of his readings of Walter Scott, 
Blackwood, Hogg, and Cunningham, in order to fillip the national ears 
of the Glasgow folks till their voices uttered a rhyming echo to all his 
other ‘measures.’ If his sing-song “ grace ” and “ faithful steed” have 
done nothing else, they have at least inspired a Pegasus in various quarters. 
The Constitutional humorously compliments him, as being— 

“The tinest of speakers, the deepest of drinkers 
At fountains that quench the thirst of the thinkers !” 


And the Morning Chronicle chaunts forth a capital paraphrastic 
ditty, to the tune of ‘I’ve been roaming.” We regret we have no time to 
offer our mite in this way. Could we do so, we think we should choose 
the passage in his speech where he says,—‘ What has this meeting to 
benefit by corruption ?—this meeting which has assembled for one object 
—to mark its esteem for me—and to EXTRACT public good by spread- 
ing the spirit which animates us /” Taking the rectified spirits of Tory- 
ism, balsam of hoax, and extract of public good, as our text, we would 
fain have given a few stanzas commencing with— 
“Where the leech sucks, there suck I; 

In a Glasgow Speech I lie,” &c. 

2. A New Joxe.—The Morning Post, of Jan. 24th, excites the 
risible faculties of its readers by the following excellent original joke 
communicated to its Editor :—* A story has been told us of an old lady 
—who shall be nameless—at Bristol, = happening to fall asleep during 
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Divine Service, a week or two since, let her Bible (which had large 
massive clasps) fall in her pew. The noise awaking her, the congrega- 
tion were considerably surprised by hearing her exclaim loudly—‘ What, 
Jane, you have broken another jug, have you!” This uae joke, 
which everybody but such an old ‘Post,’ recollects to have read in Joe- 
Miller-compilations, of all kinds, during the last twenty years, is laugh- 
ably illustrative of the stationary position of the Tory understanding, and 
of the veracious manceuvres of this blind-tooling organ of its fashionable 
circle. What a rod of extirminating power the Editor uplifts in the 
dark insinuation of “who shall be nameless!” Who indeed! With 
what chronological acumen he designates the period of occurrence ;—with 
what sincere piety he identifies the Bible and Jug, insinuating with equal 
reverence, that the snoring dream of this well-known landlady of the 
jest-books, had broken the Commandments and the delph, at the same 
inauspicious moment! Oh thou inspiring ‘ Post’ thou art “not only 
witty in thyself” but the cause of equally new wit in every one of thy 
unparalleled correspondents. 

3. MAILs IN THE SNow.—The Courier recently gave a diagram, 
together with an explanatory letter, concerning the means of speedily 
manufacturing a ‘Snow Plough,’ by the precursive aid of which the 
mails might be able to proceed on their journeys with only a few 
hours’ delay, however great the fall of snow might have been. We 
would further suggest that on such occasions the guards should be 
provided with ‘snow shoes,’ so that taking the mail-bags with them, 
they might proceed on foot to the next town without any delay at 
all, though the snow were as deep as the sea. ‘These shoes are made 
with exceedingly broad and long soles, of a light manufacture, not 
unlike the palm of a racket. By means of them Benjamin Franklin, 
and two or three companions, contrived to journey on foot from 
New York all the way to the Columbia river. After sufficient practice 
he found that he could progress at the rate of upwards of four miles an 
hour. Surely our guards might lift their feet at the rate of two or three 
miles an hour, without any great difficulty. It would, at least, be the 
means of procuring assistance, and often of preserving life. 


4. Locke ann Law.—The Standard of Jan. 25th, contains this 
fine piece of logic—* As the law of England requires that the family 
of the British Sovereign shall be of the religion of the majority, 
justice to Ireland requires that the King of that country be a Roman 
Catholic, consequently that he be not the King of England.” John 
Locke is the authority and class-book of our universities, and John 
Locke saith that, “ belief does not belong to the will.” ‘ Never mind!’ 
quoth the Standard ‘we have provided against that objection; the 
law settles all scruples. Education may teach men to believe any 
given religion, the infant mind being of waxen quality and equally 
susceptible of the impression of a cross, a cow's head, or St Peter's 
key. But all this trouble is unnecessary with royalty, for the law 
chalks out the particular angle in which a crowned client’s thoughts 
must ascend to heaven.’ But does not the Standard, by placing 
the king of one religion against the king of another religion, and 
then snatching away the first, after the fashion of the Sophists of old ; 
does it not really suggest, with unintentional comicality, that the king 
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of both countries should be of both religions ? And why not ? It is 
as easy to effect this, as any other moral absurdity. The same article 
also contains this choice sentence. “ The clamourers for Justice to Ire- 
land” once taught to feel what justice is, would soon learn to control 
their vaulting ambition.” How high and romantic the leap up to such 
athing as ‘justice’ appears to the Tory mind ! Thus the clamourers, once 
taught to feel what a bayonet is, will soon learn to control their upward leap- 
ings according to the English law, both in religion and politics ! 


5. Mippiesex Rerorm Dinner.—* There can be no better evi- 
dence,” says the Globe, “ot the contrast between the spirit of opposite 
parties than the very different way in which they deal with facts in 
describing the proceedings of their party opponents. The Liberals never 
show the slightest wish to detract from the “ imposing array” at Con- 
servative festivals. The Standard, of course, endorses the flat lie of 
the Times, that the numbers at the Drury Lane dinner did not exceed 
800, and exults greatly that the covers were not laid for more than the 
place would hold.” The Herald, it seems, was disposed to be over- 
liberal, for it placed the number at 1,500, which much exceeded the 
estimates of the Chronicle and other Whig papers. The whole affair 
went off in very satisfactory style, public spirit being demonstrated rather 
than the Bacchanalian spirit in which the Tories rejoice. But mark this 
difference of opinion and the cause !—*“ The dinner,” says the Zeta (not 
eater) of the Morning Post, “may have been good ; upon this point I 
am not competent to speak, not having been one of the "gage holders 
of a gratis ticket ;” and Zeta then revengefully adds— “but I say 
again, that the Grand Middlesex Reform Meeting was a decided and 
most miserable failure.” How hungry this man must have been ! 
The Morning Advertiser gives a good reason why such gentry as 
Zeta are not presented with a ticket for Radical dinners; “ the Tories 
never could eat and drink like other people,—in moderation.” But Zeta’s 
will was good, and his disappointment and envy have thus made his 
gnawing party spirit as rabid as his gastric demon. 








NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr 7. A. Edmonds, forgetful of the mathematical “ hearing ” he re- 
ceived in 1831 from the * Philosophical Magazine,’ has again shone forth 
in similar illiberalities and errors. We shall attend to him next month. 

An Old Subscriber is informed that the practical advantage gained by 
the Queen of 4:00 in the recent affair at Bilboa is far less than he conjec- 
tures. Butere long there will probably be another conflict, equally favour- 
able to the Christinos. These small successes have at least a good effect 
upon the spirits of those gallant unfortunates who are engaged in this 
wretched civil war. 

We are much obliged by J. R.’s kind letter; and also by our friend 
Tait's communication, which, however, arrived too late. , 

_ The article by the author of ‘ Jerningham ’ next month: the poetry 
signed V.; the Sonnets by A. W. ; and the “Militant Church,” if possible. 
lhe translation from the German by B. W. is declined with thanks. 





— 
me ge ae 
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THE CIVIL WAR IN THE NORTH OF SPAIN. 
By AN EvyE-wITtNEss. 


[We have looked with an eye of interest to the affairs of the Peninsula, 
and have occasionally given brief statements and opinions concerning the 
principle and progress of Spanish affairs. But, previous to entering into any 
practical details, or elaborate discussion of the question, we resolved to wait 
until we obtained such authentic particulars concerning this Civil War as an 
intelligent and honest-minded eye-witness could alone collect and communi- 
cate. We are now placed in possession of a series of facts which have not 
hitherto been made public ; and with a full copy of all the “ General Orders” 
lying before us, we are enabled to give our readers such an account of the 
character of the war, and the movements and military government of the 
British Auxiliary Legion, as will demand the attention of Ministers, and be 
interesting to all parties. Some of our friends may not be pleased at what 
they will find ; but all those among the philosophic reformers—to whom this 
magazine is chiefly addressed—will be glad to obtain truths, whether pala- 
table or otherwise, as constituting the only sound basis for future arguments 
and deductions.—R. H. H.| 


Tne north of Spain is still the arena of a civil war as cruel 
and sanguinary as any that has ever yet been recorded in the 
annals of any nation. To us, just returned from the seat of 
military operations, little appears to be understood in this 
country concerning either the physical and moral character of 
the war, or the prospects of the contending parties. His Ma- 
jesty, in the speech delivered by commission before the House 
of Lords on the opening of the present session (1837), is made to 
say that ‘‘ he laments that the civil contest which has agitated 
the Spanish monarchy has not yet been brought to a close;” 
that ‘he has continued to afford to the Queen of Spain that 
aid which, by the quadruple alliance of 1834, he engaged to 
give if it should become necessary ;”’ and that “ he rejoices that 
his co-operating force has rendered useful assistance to the 
troops of her Catholic Majesty.” His Majesty’s Ministers 
should not make their Royal master rejoice when there is no- 
thing to rejoice at; for nothing has been vet accomplished 
which promises to terminate the struggle or pacify the dis- 
turbed state of the Peninsula. The origin of this civil war is 
too well known to require any very circumstantial recapitula- 
tion. It is notorious that Ferdinand the VIIth, (who in real 
life dramatized bigotry to the utmost, prostrating himself osten- 
tatiously before priests and altars, and even embroidering with 
his own Royal fingers tippets and petticoats for the Virgin 
eg yet who, under this disguise of holiness, was, after all, a 
No. 123, ] 
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wily monarch, who pandered to the prejudices and supersti- 
tions of the vulgar ;) abrogated the Salique law under the pro- 
spective contingency that the Queen, who was about to be- 
come a mother, would present him with a daughter. The 
srovision was so far wise ; his anticipation was realized. His 
Cae Don Carlos, who had hitherto been the heir presump- 
tive to the throne, immediately repudiated the act, and trans- 
mitted a solemn declaration to all the courts of Europe that he 
felt satisfied that he had ‘a legitimate right to the crown of 
Spain,’”’ and that he “ would neither take an oath nor acknow- 
ledge any other right.” This declaration,* accompanied by an 
expostulatory letter, he addressed to his brother previous to 
his decease, but in vain. On the death of Ferdinand, the 
Queen Mother, who was by his will + appointed Regent under 
the title of the Reina Gobernadora, assumed the powers of 
regency during the minority of the Infanta Isabella II, who 
was now formally proclaimed Queen of Spain. Her first act 
was to confirm the Ministers of the late King in their respec- 
tive departments, among whom was M. Zea Bermudez, who 
denounced Don Carlos as a rebel, banished him the court and 
kingdom of Spain, and set a price upon his head should he 
cross the Spanish frontier. The flame of rebellion, which had 
been smouldering in the Northern provinces since the aboli- 
tion of the Salique law in 1830, now burst forth, and the stand- 
ard of revolt in favour of Don Carlos was raised in the 
mountainous districts of Biscay, Alava, and Guipuscoa. The 
Spanish Government, which had at least 50,000 troops under 
its command, viewed the dawn of the insurrection with singu- 
lar apathy and indifierence. The adherents to Don Carlos 
were described to be a rabble of mendicant priests and deluded 
peasants, utterly insignificant and contemptible. The rebel- 
lion, however, soon assumed a more serious aspect, and, ex- 
tending from province to province, spread through Catalonia, 
Arragon, and Valencia. Tlere, if we reflect on the early his- 
tory of the civil war, even prior to the death of Ferdinand VIIth, 


. DectaraTion or Dow Cartos nial’ a Carlos, Maria, Isidore, de Borbon, y 
Borbon, Infante of Spain, being satisfied that I have a legitimate right to the 
Crown of Spain in case your Majesty should not leave any male heir, do declare 
that my conscience and my honour will not permit me to take an oath or acknow- 
ledge other rights. (Signed.) Carlos, Maria, Isidore de Borbon, y Borbon.” 


t By the Spanish Law III, Title 15, partida 2 of the 7 Partidas, the King of 
Spain is empowered to establish, in whatever way he may think fit by his will, the 
Regency ; if, however, he leave no Testament, the Cortes forms a Council of 
Regency, which is presided over by the Queen when there is a Queen Dowager. 
The “ will” referred to, was dated June 12, 1830. 


t The character of Ferdinand VII is very much misinter Hei - 

: , : 2rpreted. He is con 

stantly described as having been aman of the weakest understanding. ‘This ar 
mistake ; like apostolical sovereigns in general, his spiritual outshow was a mask 
under which he sought temporal aggrandisement. If the life of this needle-work 
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it will appear manifest that the subject-matter of contention 
referred solely to the disputed personal right of Isabella I, or 
Don Carlos to succeed to the throne. To talk of it as a war 
of principle is idle.* It was from the very beginning an inter- 
national dispute concerning the legitimate right of one or other 
of these parties to the crown. In our judgment, therefore, 
Great Britain ought not to have interfered ; for we hold it to 
be a sound political axiom, that one nation ought not to inter- 
fere with the internal jurisdiction of another nation. 
The British Government, under the auspices of a Whig 
administration, was pleased to think otherwise; and having 
already recognised the infant daughter of Ferdinand as the 
legitimate sovereign, with an indecisive and trembling hand 
unsheathed the sword in her defence. His Majesty, at the 
opening of the Parliamentary session 1834, thus announced 
the projected policy :—‘ Upon the death of the late King of 
Spain [ did not hesitate to recognise the succession of the 
infant daughter, and I shall watch with the greatest solicitude 
the progress of events which may affect a government, the 
peaceable settlement of which is of the first importance to this 
country as well as to the general tranquillity of Europe.” If 
then Great Britain interfered at all, itis evident that she ought to 
have done so boldly, vigorously, and efliciently ; but instead 
of this, under a shuffling profession of non-interference, she 
had recourse to the most anomalous and contradictory policy. 
In conjunction with France, Portugal, and Spain, she became 
a party to the Quadruple Treaty, which is, perhaps, as curious 
a piece of political patchwork as was ever laid upon the table 
of the House of Lords. It had not been in existence six 
months before all its stipulations were so manifestly useless 
and absurd, that it was found necessary to revise the whole, 
and, like the Irishman’s old mended gun, with new stock, 
Jock, and barrel, every article was remodelled. Already Don 
Carlos had arrived in Navarre, and placed himself at the head 
of the insurgents, who, under the skilful generalship of 
Zumalacarreguy, daily became a more imposing and formidable 
force. By this second edition of the Quadruple Treaty, the 
steps to be taken by the high contracting parties were more 
clearly defined. It stipulated that France should watch the 
frontier, and prevent the insurgents from receiving assistance of 
men, money, and ammunition ; and that Great Britain should 
supply “such arms and warlike stores,” for the use of the Queen’s 
mountebank be critically examined, he will be found to have been a suspicious, 
crafty monarch, whose holy eccentricities were infinitely more symbolical of knavery 
than folly. 
.° We differ. There is a principle at stake on both sides, But the grand prin- 


ciple ought not to be a point of legitimacy, but of a strictly popular form of 
government, R, H. H., | 
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troops, as the Spanish Government required ; and that she 
should also render her Majesty every assistance by the co-opera- 
tion of a naval force.” Furthermore, that Portugal should co- 
operate by all the means in her power, if her assistance became 
necessary. The stipulation that Great Britain should furnish 
arms and warlike stores to one domestic party in another 
nation, in order that it might be enabled to vanquish the other 
domestic party, both being engaged in a purely international 
dispute, appears to Us a gross violation of one of the most 
universally recognised laws of nations; besides which, the 
authority of Government for a British naval force to co-operate 
against the Carlists, without a declaration of war against them, 
is a political anomaly that is perhaps unparalleled in the history 
of Europe. And after all this Sphynx-like policy, if the 
Quadruple Treaty were fulfilled to the very letter, it would be 
inadequate to terminate the civil contest. This is not a mere 
surmise. It has been in operation for nearly three years,* 
and the war has not drawn in the slightest degree nearer to 
a conclusion. [tis true that the siege of Bilbao has been twice 
raised, and there can be no doubt but that on both occasions 
the town was saved by the co-operation of the British force. 
When Lord John Hay arrived at Bilbao in 1835, the authori- 
ties, in full council, were in the act of delhberating on the 
surrender of the town; and by his judicious and energetic 
directions only was the enemy repulsed. In 1836, on the 24th 
of December last, Espartero would not have entered into 
action had it not been for the advice—we should rather say, 
the remonstrances—-of Colonel Wylde, Colonel Colquhoun, and 
other British officers. ‘* Thank those brave fellows,” said he 
to the inhabitants of Bilbao, pointing to our blue jackets, 
“had it not been for their gallant conduct, we should never 
have got here.” Our naval co-operation therefore, on these 
occasions, rendered her Catholic Majesty a certain degree of 
assistance ; but the advantages gained have been absurdly ex- 
aggerated. It amounted only to this, that the besiegers having 
failed to take the town, retired back on their former positions ; 
nay, six weeks after the last siege was raised the Carlists re- 
tained possession of the heights surrounding Bilbao, and the 
inhabitants could not move a league beyond its walls. During 
the last two years, Lord John Hay has had some five or six 
vessels belonging to his Majesty’s squadron, with upwards of 
1,000 marines under his command: but it is a long extent of 
coast to protect. In vain have the Reina Gobernadora and 
lsabella I], war steamers in the Spanish service, been cruising 
along the coast. The Carlists yet hold possession of severa 


* The Quadruple Treaty was ratified in London, 22d of April 1834; the supple- 
mentary stipulations—superseding the original—in August, of the same year. 
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small ports, into which quick-sailing craft, laden with militar 

stores, every now and then enter. The battery of Lequeitio still 
salutes our friend, the James Watt steamer, with round shot as 
she ploughs her way past it; and not many months ago a ves- 
sel laden with Carlist arms and ammunition put into Bermeo. 
Much has been said against France for not having fulfilled 
more vigorously her share of the Quadruple Treaty, for it is 
well known that from Bayonne, both by laud and by sea, the 
Carlists have been furnished both with arms and ammunition. 
However, she has recently shown an inclination to fulfil more 
strictly her share of the contract, for an ordinance has at 
length been issued forbidding the transit of provisions or stores 
of any description into the Carlist territory. But notwith- 
standing the reinforcement of the Custom House officers and 
the army of observation, when we look at the open and exten- 
sive character of the Pyrenean frontier, the task of cutting off 
the Carlist supplies is not so easy of execution; and with the 
contrabandistas and peasantry, almost to a man, in their favour, 
the utmost vigilance will hardly effect it. In the very infancy 
of the struggle the Carlists contrived to equip themselves 
almost entirely with the spoils taken from the Christino enemy 
who fell under the Guerilla system of fighting, and in their more 
combined and effective state the plundering system of Zumala- 
carreguy can surely be again had recourse to. — [t is stated by 
Mr Henningson that, among the muskets of the Carlists, many 
of those in their possession, which were taken from the enemy, 
have not only the Tower stamp upon them, but marks of 
French manufactories, significant of their having been made in 
virtue of the Holy Alliance. Not long ago Don Carlos is said 
to have expressed himself much gratified at the Queen’s troops 
being supplied with arms from the Tower ; for, expecting that 
they would soon fall into his possession, he added, that on 
account of the bronzed barrel he should prefer them to the 
bright shining muskets in use among his own soldiery. Even 
allowing the Carlists to be subjected, as they already have 
been, to inconvenience—nay, embarrassed—for the want of 
arms and ammunition, that will only protract, not terminate the 
war. The very policy of Don Carlos is procrastination. He 
can, as his resources permit, either advance on a town, besiege 
it, and if repulsed, retreat into the mountains; or, from the 
topographical strength of his positions, can always act on the 
defensive, or even afford a temporary suspension of active 
military operations. The artillery of the British and the marine 
force under Lord John Hay, may again and again relieve 
Bifbao and drive the insurgents from the banks of the Ner- 
vion ; but they only retreat a few leagues into the interior of 
the country, and shouting “ Viva Carlos V,” bid defiance, not 
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only to the regular Queen's troops, but to all the foreign 
auxiliaries who may have been induced to take up arms 
against them. . 

British Ministers, apparently aware of the inadequacy of 
the Quadruple Treaty to fulfil the desired end, with a shuffling 
left-handed policy next suspended, by an order of Council for 
two years, the Foreign Enlistment Bill, for the purpose of 
authorising some ten thousand British subjects to enlist in the 
Queen’s service. The Quadruple Treaty restricted British 
intervention to a naval co-operation; but this Bill was sus- 
pended expressly to enable these newly-raised troops to march 
into the interior of the Provinces. Here, then, we have a 
direct intervention by sea with an indirect intervention by land, 
both under the authority of the same Government, which still 
reiterates the meek-mouthed cry of non-interference in the 
international aflairs of Spain. fit be considered expedient to 
espouse the cause of the young Queen, why not do so openly 
and honestly? Why levy a body of recruits for the purpose? 
What is the use of our standing army? Then again, why 
restrict the suspension of the Foreign Establishment Bill to so 
narrow a period as that of two years? On the 10th of next 
June the term for which the Legion was engaged will unequivo- 
cally expire, and some 4,500 British subjects, who are now ina 
high state of discipline, and well understand the use of the 
musket, will be at libetty to throw down their belts and knap- 
sacks, and refuse further submission to any military authority. 
How are these men to be dealt with? Already the reor- 
ganization of the Legion has been mooted at San Sebastian, 
upon the presumption that Ministers, in vindication of their 
past policy, will obtain another order of Council for the further 
suspension of the Foreign Enlistment Bill, in favour of such 
British subjects as may still be inclined to serve her Catholic 
Majesty ; but it would be well for Ministers to reflect seriously 
before they persist in persevering in a policy which has been 
already proved to be utterly ineflicient. 

The British Auxiliary Legion landed during the months of 
June, July, and August, 1835, partly at San Sebastian and 
partly at Santander. Its maximum strength never amounted 
to more than 8,500 men; and certainly does not at present 
(February 1837) exceed 4,500 effectives. Its arrival in the 
North of Spain was expected, in virtue of the victories which, 
in the old Peninsular war had thrown a clory over the 
name of Great Britain, to produce a signal moral! effect on the 
insurgents. The Christino party circulated hand-bills through- 
out the Basque Provinces, announcing to the peasantry that it 
was useless their disputing any further the sovereignty of the 
Queen, as Great Britain, as well as France, had now taken up 
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arms in her defence. However, with so small a force as that 
of the Legion, even with the full complement of its original 
streneth, it was impossible to undertake any extensive military 
movement. Neither the Spanish generals in the field, nor the 
Spanish authorities in garrison, gave it either support or 
assistance. It had to contend in the field with the treachery 
of Cordova, and at Vitoria and San Sebastian with the lurking 
hatred and antipathy of the Governor, Alcalde, and inhabitants. 
At Vitoria “los pobres Ingleses,” while a dreadful fever was 
carrying hundreds to the grave, were refused by the town 
authorities the most essential and even trifling necessaries. 
When the French Legion arrived in that city of pestilence, their 
General, understanding that 1t was proposed to quarter the men 
in the same wretched churches and convents as had been 

appointed for the English, boldly expostulated with the 
authorities, and declared that unless the French {troops were 
billetted in houses as the Spanish troops were, he would order 

them to force billets for themselves that night, and the next morn- 
ing they should recross the French frontier. This remonstrance 
had the desired effect; but a large proportion, nearly one third of 
themen, under Genet al Evans, died like dogs in holes and corners ; 
a rag of a blanket was eagerly grasped at by the dying hand of 
half a dozen fever-stricken victims; and as for ‘medical as- 
sistance, no supply of medicines arrived at Vitoria until the 
month of March. The disinclination of the Spaniards to ren- 
der the Legion any service was on every trivial occasion mani- 
fested. After carrying the lines of San Sebastian, and securing 
for the inhabitants the privilege they had not for months 
enjoyed, of walking on the glacis, a comp aint was made to 
the Governor of the difficulty of procuring forage for the 
cavalry and artillery horses of the Legion; upon which, with 
characteristic Spanish gratitude, he significantly replied, point- 
ing in direction of the Carlist lines, there is plenty 
of. hay and straw to be had at Hernani!” It appeared 
to us that at Bilbao, Vitoria, and San Sebastian, man 

of the inhabitants were in reality Carlists, afraid of ex- 
he their real sentiments, and entertaining a deep 
vatred towards all the foreign Christino auxiliaries. It 
may be that, tired, harassed, and perhaps ruined by so 
protracted a civil war, a large proportion of them now care 
not whether Isabella II, or Don Carlos, succeed; but it is 
not to be concealed that Don Carlos carries with him the hearts 
of the peasantry in the North of Spain, and has an influence 
over them very similar to that which Prince Charles Steuart 
had over his own clans in the Highlands of Scotland. This is 
not a dreamy analogy. The mountaineers in the ranks of the 
Pretender’s army in the North of Spain are in a position very 
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similar to what was once the situation of the followers of 
“‘ Bonnie Prince Charley.” Their attachment to Don Carlos 
is unbounded. “ Viva Nuestra buen Rey” is their constant 
exclamation, and under his banners they fight with the most 
reckless enthusiasm. In him they recognize not only their 
lawful King, but the champion of their ancient rights and _pri- 
vileges. In an evil hour the Government of the Queen injudi- 
ciously abolished the Fueros; or certain fiscal immunities 
which the Biscayans, Guipuscoans, Alavese, and a large pro- 
portion of Navarese, had long enjoyed; and this has given to 
the civil war a Vendéean character it never otherwise would 
have assumed. A race of hardy, well-armed, and disciplined 
mountaineers, fighting in their own mountainous provinces for 
their ancient rights and privileges, is a very serious enemy to 
contend against. They have a motive for action, which in- 
spires them with a zeal by which their antagonists cannot be 
animated. They generally enter into action singing their na- 
tional airs; and on many occasions we have been surprised at 
their dauntless courage and feats of gallantry. On the Ist of 
October, 1836, when they attacked the strongly fortified lines 
of San Sebastian, the Chappel Jurries in front of Alza came 
up to the attack trailing their guns and singing as usual, and 
stood under a very heavy fire from the battery, to be lite- 
rally mowed down by grape and canister. On the 10th of 
July, 1836, at the affair of Fuenterrabia, they again fought with 
desperate resolution, and succeeded in decidedly repulsing 
the Legion. As our troops were retreating across a bridge 
three Carlist officers, leading their own companies, pursued and 
gallantly leaped in among the 3rd regiment with the daring 
intention of taking prisoners. It was a rash, or rather mad 
act. One was shot dead, one threw himself over the bridge 
and was drowned, the enemy, as he was aware, having com- 
mand of the river, and the other very narrowly escaped with 
hfe. Ona late occasion, while a party of English officers be- 
longing to the Legion was conversing with a Carlist officer in 
the neutral ground between the extreme outports, a shell from 
the Rodil battery burst near the group, which excited sufti- 
cient surprise ; upon which the Carlist officer, without betraying 
the slightest emotion, said, in a good-natured manner—*“ Your 
artillery sometimes injures us here ; but’—pointing to the high 
range of the Guipuscoan mountains— there we do not care 
much about it! You cannot carry your cannon far into the in- 
terior:” and certainly the mountainous character of the country 
opposes paynical obstructions to the operation of an invading 
army, whic ican scarcely be adequately appreciated. Yet, in 
the midst of these mountains are smiling valleys and fertile 
plains, which require little or no cultivation. The wants of the 
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Spaniards in the North are few, and these nature has supplied 
with a generous—almost unsparing hand. When, therefore, 
our politicians, who “ sit by the fire side,’’ talk of cuttin 

off Carlist provisions, let them remember that the Carlists 
can live on the produce of the territory they occupy. All 
foreign auxiliary troops in such a country are in the position of 
invaders, and not knowing the topographical difficulties they 
have to encounter, cannot pursue the enemy into their mountain 
fastnesses without incurring an imminent risk of being cut off. 
The army of the Queen is numerous and might be powerful ; 
but every officer who has been in the service knows that, left 
to themselves, they will march from one part of the country to 
another, and achieve nothing. It would appear as if the camp 
of almost every Spanish General were little better than a hot- 
bed of rivalry and intrigue; hence the troops want sustained 
energy, and month after month is permitted to elapse without 
any military movement of importance being undertaken. The 
apathy of the Christinos is remarkable. The sight of the 
enemy itself scarcely rouses them to action. After the Legion 
had left Bilbao the Carlists were allowed to come down upon 
the Begogna heights, and throw up their batteries without any 
interruption being offered to them. Again, notwithstanding 
the noble and commanding position of the Castle of San Sebas- 
tian, and the admirable fortifications of the town, they were 
permitted to encroach even upon the glacis, and throw up a 
series of formidable and extensive entrenchments within gun- 
shot range of its walls. ‘The Christino Generals seem to 
play at hide and seek with the Carlist Chiefs ;—they like 
fighting @ da distance, that is, when the enemy is out of sight 
and they are out of gun-shot range. Hence, if one of these 
generals be apprised by spies that a large Carlist force is pas- 
sing up one ravine, it is more than probable that he will turn 
off at a right angle, and march his men down the next ravine. 
If, however, an action be inevitable, and some scores or hun- 
dreds of prisoners are taken on each side, a flag of truce will 
a few days afterwards be sent in from one or other of the hostile 
camps, and a mutual exchange of prisoners take place, which 
again balances the strength of the contending parties. The 
Durango decree, it may be observed, applies a to foreign 
auxiliaries taken with arms fighting against Don Carlos, all of 
whom are unsparingly condemned to be shot. It has, how- 
ever, this natural effect, that it induces the men when in ac- 
tion to fight more desperately. The excitement of a civil war 
calls forth, it is notorious, the darkest and most hideous pas- 
sions of which human nature is susceptible. In a savage and 
vindictive spirit both the Christino and Carlist troops are in 
the habit of mangling the dead, and maiming the bodies of the 
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wounded and the dying. They seem to have a brutal gratifi- 
cation in cutting out the tongue, plucking out the eyes, strip- 

ing off the ears. After the battle of the 5th of May, seve- 
ral of the Spaniards were actually seen kicking the dead bodies 
of some of the Carlists who had fallen in the action. <A private 
soldier of the Legion was carried after that engagement into 
San Telmo Hospital, San Sebastian, with 39 bayonet wounds. 
It appeared that, while he was lying wounded on the ground, 
every Carlist as he retreated past him gave him a stab with 
his bayonet; but they were all flesh wounds, and the staff- 
surgeon who mentioned to us the fact, informed us that he 
eventually recovered. It is melancholy to think that any part 
of Europe should, in this enlightened age, be the theatre of 
such revolting exhibitions, and we have no hesitation in 
declaring our conviction that the presence of the foreign 
auxiliary troops aggravates this brutal and revengeful dispo- 
sition. It is perfectly evident that hitherto the war has, 
by the Spanish Generals on the part of the Queen’s army, been 
conducted without system, without energy, often without ade- 
quate means ; and we are well aware that Lieutenant-General 
Evans has had to contend with difficulties which could not 
have been anticipated. Nevertheless, had he shown as much 
firmness and independence in his military negociations with 
the Spanish Government as he has done courage and_personal 
gallantry in the field, his men never would have been sub- 
jected to the ill-treatment they have endured; they would 
never have mutinied; his best and most efficient officers would 
not have withdrawn from the service, and those who yet 
remain in it would not be sighing for the arrival of the 10th of 
next June. 


[We are here reluctantly obliged to pause, and reserve the remainder of this 
article until our next number. Our correspondent proceeds to give a circum- 
stantial account of the manner in which the Legion has been conducted, and 
details a variety of facts, which for the first time clearly expose the cause of 
the dissatisfaction which certainly has prevailed among both officers and men, 
and led to the propagation of so many rumours in this country prejudicial to 
the Queen’s cause, which comes far nearer to our notions of liberty than the 
a notoriously avowed by Don Carlos. We have reasons for thinking, 

owever, that the radically Constitutional party is increasing in strength ; and 
the compulsory assent of the Queen to the Constitution of 1812 is only the 
stepping-stone to more enlightened changes.—R. H. H.] 
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SHEEP-DOG. 


A SKETCIT FROM LIFF. 


By the Author of * Jerningham. 


er ae 


“He had worth, 
Poor feliow !—but a humorist in his way— 
Alas! what drove him mad.” 
SHELLEY. 


I sHALI never forget poor Wuite. He was the junior clas- 
sical master at Dr R ’s when I was a school-boy, and we 
honoured him with the soubriquet of “ Sheep-dog.” 
Undoubtedly the originator of this nick-name was an indi- 
vidual of no ordinary intelligence. ‘‘ ‘The sheep-dog !” How 
striking is the application of the term; he who applied it was 
certainly a poet with a fine sense of metaphorical fitness. 
Now exists there, in the multitudinous ranks of things 
animate and inanimate, an object, sentient or insensate, more 
fit than this as the type symbolical of an usher? ‘“ The sheep- 
dog!” How finely it expresses the whipper-in to a pack 
of school-boys. The master is the shepherd, the usher the 
sheep-dog, and the congregation of school-boys is the flock. 
I am not sure that this most poetical of nick-names did not 
originate in the bearer of it himself. I have a dim, flickering 
notion that the title was self-assumed. At all events poor 
White acknowledged the fitness of its application; and, as 
though he were impressed with an idea that the common duties 
of his calling did not sufficiently assimilate him to the guardian 
animal whose name he bore, he would at times, for he was of 
a playful disposition, assume the nature as well as the office of 
his canine prototype, running and barking after his flock as 
though in verity he had once been a sheep-dog, and that the 
metempsychosis had been imperfectly accomplished. | think 
that the fine qualities of his mind, delighting, like Mr Square’s, 
in “the fitness of things,” caused him to rejoice, if not in his 
soubriquet, in the abstract beauty of its application. If they 
had called him anything else it would have fretted him; but 
to be called a sheep-dog !—an antelope is more beautiful, a lion 
more noble, a swan more graceful than a sheep-dog; but to 
have called him an antelope, a lion, ora swan, would have been 
a lucus a non lucendo, a very pointed piece of irony indeed. 
The Sheep-dog is ungainly im person as in manners; the 
roughest of its kind; but this mattered very little to White. 
Had he been a lawyer, a sailor or an apothecary, the applica- 
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tion of this nick-name would have maddened him, but as he 
was an usher in a school, he saw no reason why he should not 
be called ‘‘Sheep-dog.” It pleased him to think that in his 
own humble person he strikingly exemplified the “fitness of 
things.” ; 

Poor White! If I were to live a thousand years—a mil- 
lenium crowded with incident—I do not think that I should 
ever forget him. We used to say that he had once beena 
yost-boy, which was not otherwise true, than that his parents 
had kept the Post-office in Exeter, or in some other West-of- 
England town. He came to Dr R ’s as a very young 
man, with a truly Shakspearian knowledge of the classics ; he 
had ‘‘ small Latin and less Greek ;” but he had a mine of pure 
gold within him, not less precious because it was uncoined. 
The little that he knew was self-taught; he had received no 
other than the commonest education, but he had the will and 
the power to learn; he had the germs of knowledge ;_ he 
aspired nobly; and, putting forth his strength, he grappled 
with his past ignorance until, in a few months, the neglect and 
the idleness of his many boyish years was atoned for by the 
day-and-night labours of his intellect, now vigorous in its 
maturity. How beautiful and how grand is the triumph of 
native power over the antagonisms of circumstances, and yet 
how little was it appreciated, nay, how scorned it was in 
White, the ‘“‘ Sheep-dog.”’ 

I do not think that there was a boy in the school who saw 
anything to admire in White; indeed, it was the fashion 
to despise him. Breathing a conventional atmosphere as we 
did, with all the self-inflation of puerile aristocrats, we tossed 
up our heads at the unfortunate ‘ sheep-dog,” and having 
voted that he was no gentleman, we tacitly agreed to victimize 
him. There was nothing actually ridiculous in the man, but 
we soon made him appear ridiculous. How we did this will 
be speedily divined by all who ever have been to school. 
Oh! numerous were the up-settings of his desk, always con- 
trived so as to deluge its contents with ink, the supplementary 
pins and cobbler’s-wax appended to his seat, the gratuitous 
insertions of many strange articles in the magazine of his coat- 
pockets, the caricatures and the doggrel verses concerning him 
written in all the likeliest places, the sucked-oranges which 
would salute him on the face and be apologized for as intended 
for some one else; all these, and many more inflictions of a 
like nature, was he fated to endure. Not that he was 
unpopular, for he was neither cruel nor exacting ; had he been 
so we should not have dared to treat him thus; but that he 
was ridiculous, at least we thought him so, and, like the frog- 


pelters in the fable, it was fine fun to us although it was death 
to poor White. , 
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Where the yoke has galled the hard-working animal there 
the flies are sure to settle. So it was with us; for as we knew 
that White was poor, we took pleasure in the destruction of 
his property. I think that in most boys there is a leven of 
inherent cruelty ; but our conduct in this respect far exceeds 
the common fly-killing barbarity of juvenile tortures. Know- 
ing that he was very poor, and that he was strenuously endea- 
vouring to cultivate his mind, almost with one consent we 
agreed to destroy his property, and to interrupt his studies 
whenever it was in our power to do so. We thought that he 
was stingy and a sap; we did not like him to economize nor to 
study out of school-hours; the other masters did neither the 
one thing nor the other; the senior classical usher was in debt, 
and we thought him an uncommon fine fellow, for he sub- 
scribed half-a-guinea to the cricket-fund, whereas White 
only doled out half-a-crown. And then he was “ never dressed 
like a gentleman ;” we criticised his clothes most unmercifully, 
and declared that they were cut out with a spade; the head- 
usher wore Wellington boots, but White contented him- 
self with those hybrid creations, which we call high-lows, and 
we used always to declare that they must have been made by 
Vulcan, for they were shapeless, iron-clouted things, and had 
the property of enduring for ever. Then again—and this was 
made a serious charge against him— White drank neither coffee 
nor tea; but consoled himself morning and evening with 
a doubtful beverage of a brown muddy aspect, which looked 
like a concoction of tobacco-juice and saw-dust, and tasted— 
for sometimes poor White would present a portion of his 
second cup as a peace-offering to one of his tormentors—like a 
distillation of burnt crusts, and in those days we did not 
think it unpalatable; at all events it was much better than 
our own sky-blue, and we were glad enough to partake our- 
selves of this mystic preparation, although we heartily despised 
White for drinking it in the place of a more approved taverkir. 
We were great sticklers for legitimacy in those days, even in 
the article of coffee and tea. 

_ But at length the great secret was discovered; a cylindrical 
tin-case was found by one of the boys, and a label pasted there- 
upon betrayed the mysterious nature of the ‘* Sheep-dog’s ” 
Secession from established drinks. And the strange stuff, 
which, in its dilution, washed down White’s daily meals ; the 
dark, muddy, i/legitimate compound, which so much offended 
our patrician sensibilities, was simply Hunt’s Roasted Corn. 

Now this we thought a most unheard-of prophanation, a 
wicked turning away from established rectitude, and poor 
White suffered accordingly. To patronize a radical and to 
drink roasted com! It was plain that White must have been 
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veller, a dissenter, a freethinker, an 


a seditious person—a le 
; who could say that he was 


enemy to the order of things—and 


not actually an atheist? . 7 nf 
We never forgave White for saving his money and his time. 


He had time enough and money enough to be a better fellow, 
and as he had neither wife nor children we could not see any 
occasion for his husbandry. But still the “ sheep-dog,” disre- 
garding popular opinion, “ bore up and steered right onward.” 
He was patient under affliction, and in action persevering ; the 
conscience supporting him throughout all. He seldom com- 

lained, he was generally cheerful, and he played with the little 
em at times as though he were quite infantine himself. He 
had apparently very good health, and he was neither pale nor 
attenuated from study, and this was mainly because he adopted 
the plan of taking exercise at the same time that he studied, 
Up and down the play-ground he would walk rapidly with a 
book in his hand, committing whole pages of Greek primitives 
to memory; and then, after a time, he would call a little boy to 
his side and say, ‘‘ Hear me these ;” then the usher and the 
pupil would change places, but White seldom missed a word, 
for he was endowed with extraordinary powers of memory, 
which seldom or never played him false. The lesson over, the 
sheep-dog would thrust his book into the capacious pockets of 
his green plaid robe du matin, and crying out, ‘“‘ Catch me, if 
you can!” he would run about the play-ground, like mad, 
shouting and making grimaces as he went, to the no small 
diversion of the beholders. 

At length a whisper ran through the school that poor White 
was actually mad. I was then one of the elder boys, and I had 
long ago ceased from tormenting him. Indeed, I had begun 
by this time to respect him, for I had heard something about a 
widowed mother and a maiden sister, supported out of White’s 
savings, and willingly accrediting the truth of this, admiration 
took the place of scorn in my young and compliant breast, and 
White became to me a hero. Somebody told me that White 
was mad, and I answered, ‘‘ No more mad than you are.” 

But I watched him; and it was very evident that, though 
not actually mad, he was strange and flighty at times; a 
looked oddly, he said odd things, and when he was out in the 
praying fields, he would drive his squad of little boys before 

um like a flock of sheep, barking all the way as he ran. He 
had studied too much ; and, although there was little to appre- 
hend, the boys were not wrong in saying that he was “ cracked,” 
slightly, very slightly, as I thought. Studious men, in their 
hours of recreations, are often the most singular; philosophers 
jump over chairs and play divers antics to divert themselves, 
and White was only thus wildly exuberant, when he disporte 
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himself, that he might shake off entirely the oppressiveness 
which results from an over-exertion of the brain. I feel myself, 
at this very moment, a desire to rush into the streets shouting ; 
yet, if I were to do so, 1 should doubtless be taken for a mad- 
man. 

It was next given out in the school that White was about to 
leave us. I asked him, and he confirmed the truth of the 
report; he was going to College—to a college in Wales—St 
Mary’s, J think—and the Bishop of iad given him a 

romise of ordination. He had long desired to become a 
minister of the gospel, and for this, year after year, he had toiled 
with unremitting perseverance. ‘* Il have worked very hard for 
this,” he said in a touching voice, which brought tears to my 
eyes, “and now do I think that I have heaped up money 
enough and knowledge enough to sustain me until I enter the 
haven towards which I have been steering so long.” 

It was now easy to account for the economy and the studious- 
ness of the usher. That which had once been mysterious was 
now plain. ‘That which had once been deemed ignominious 
was now looked upon as ennobling—the reprehensible became 
the laudable, and poor White became the fashion. The upper 
boys were kind to him, and they threshed the lower boys who 
insulted him, and the sheep-dog, for the last few months of his 
sojourn at DrR ’s, was suffered to drink his roasted corn in 
peace, and to learn his Greek primitives in quietness. 

But still I discarded not my belief in the story of the widowed 
mother and the maiden sister, whom White’s savings maintained. 
I clung to it, for if it were a delusion, it was a beautiful one, 
and worthy to be cherished. 

So White, the ‘‘sheep-dog,” left us, and another took his 
place in the school-room—a stylish young fellow, of good family 
and bad morals—a very indifferent classic, but a most unex- 
ceptionable cricketer. - , * * * * * 
And nothing was heard of poor White, until one morning, about 
a year after his departure, a weary traveller, unwashed and 
unshaven, his clothes covered with dust, and his feet forcing 
their way through his shoes, presented himself at Dr R 
many-windowed mansion, and claimed to be immediately ad- 
mitted. The servant who opened the door knew him not, and 
as her master was engaged she would have repulsed him, but 
the stranger was importunate ; he said that he was wearied and 
foot-sore, that he had walked all the way from Exeter, and that 
now, being hungry, athirst, and a beggar, he was much anxious 
to see Dr R——. 

There was something singular in the aspect and in the 
demeanour of the stranger, which excited the attention and the 
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alarm of the servant. There was a wildness in his eyes, and an 
odd smile upon his face when he spoke, a mingled look of cun- 
ning and simplicity, which made the woman doubt whether the 
man she was conversing with were a knave or a fool, and this 

uzzled her—she was half afraid and half inclined to laugh, but 
she resolutely denied her master, and would have shut the door 
upon the applicant, had he not, perceiving her intentions, sud- 
denly pushed it wide open, and running through the hall witha 
loud burst of laughter, rushed into one of the parlours, where 
he threw himself full length upon a sofa, and cried aloud with 
the air of a monarch, “ Send the Doctor to mé!” 

The frightened damsel obeyed this imperious mandate, and 
in a few minutes Dr R entered the apartment of which his 
strange visitor had taken forcible possession. 

“Good God !—Mr White—” he exclaimed. 

It was actually the poor sheep-dog—and there he lay in the 
presence of the shepherd, rabid, an hopeless maniac—the thread 
of his reason utterly broken, a thing to be pomted at and 
mocked. And all his noble aspirations, all his -long-abiding 
hopes, his patience, his struggles, his travail, had ended in this 
at last. 

He laughed when he saw DrR , called for wine, and 
declared positively that he had run all the way from Exeter—a 
distance of nearly an hundred miles—without once stopping to 
take breath. He pointed to his trowsers, which were rent at 
the knees, and exhibited his hands, which were sadly lacerated, 
and as he did this he laughed exultingly, repeating, “ I tricked 
them, yes, I tricked them,” and he seemed to chuckle as he 
thought of some cunning act that he had himself recently com- 
mitted, Then he talked about the boys, repeated the names of 
several who had formerly been under his care, and quoted some 
passages of Greek from the ‘* Bacchanalians” of Euripides. 
‘** Don't you think, Doctor,” he added, his voice subsiding from 
loud declamation into a subdued yet earnest tone of inquiry, 
“that Agave, when she got drunk, as you know, Doctor, she 
did, for there’s no mincing the matter, she got beast/y drunk— 
now don’t you think—tell me candidly, for I wish your opinion 

-don’t you think that she was very kind to her son Pentheus, 
in only tearing him to pieces ?” 

Dr R-——, who had sent for a medical man, and who thought 
it best to humour the maniac, that he might commit no act of 
violence before the arrival of the physician, replied in a bland 
voice, “Oh! ves, Mr White, very.” f 

_ “thought, Doctor, that you would say so; it was very kind 
in the mother, when she was beastly drunk, to kill her son out- 
right, it was—a leg there and an arm there, a headless, and a 
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limbless trunk, and all was over—but J, I live on still, Doctor! 
But won’t you give me some wine—some water then, for | am 
thirsty as Tantalus.” 


* “wi * aS 


_— 





oo) 

Talmost wish that [ had never commenced this story.— 
If it were a fiction | should not care, for creating I may 
create at will; but this is, alas! too true: and as Ihave begun, 
so I must finish, in the truth. 

But the truth is very painful to tell. Poor White, upon 
quitting Dr R-———’s (Lam now retracing the path of my nar- 
rative, and speak of the time when he abandoned his ushership) 
immediately removed himself to St Mary's. There, existing 
upon his slender professional savings, he laboured on with 
unwearying perseverance, Exercising the most rigid economy 
both of time and money, 

* His faith, abiding the appoimted time,” 

he sustained his soul in the midst of privation. Ile had latd 
aside all selfishness ; pleasure was to him a thing denied, and 
the only light which illumined his pathway was that of a quiet 
conscience and the hope of ultimate rest. This light ought to 
have struck sunshine into his soul; but | question whether it 
did; for indeed it is a hard thine to journey onward day after 
day, night after night, treading under foot the fairest flowers of 
life and gathering no corn into the granary, companionless and 
without sympathy in the world, enjoying neither health nor 
riches, 


” 


Nor fame, nor power, Hor love, Nor locisure— 





Indeed it is very hard 

My pen seems to linger in this place, and | begm to gene- 
ralize where | ought to proceed with my narrative. I set down 
a common-place instead of a fact: but the facts which / have 
to tell reflect no honour upon humanity. Evil things [am 
now about to speak of—things very hideous and debasing, 1 
blush for mankind as I write them. 

Poor White hud a mother and a sister; they were his only 
relatives, and he supported them. 1 know not how he managed, 
for his receipts were very small, but he did support them— 
both the mother and the daughter. It was a noble thing; for 
them he laboured, for them he studied night and day, for them 
he denied himself not merely the comforts, but indeed the very 
necessaries of existence, for them he braved the contumely of 
the world, pining in solitude and despised. Many a night did 
he retire hungry to a bed but poorly supplied with coverlids— 
many a cold winter evening did he sit, with his only blanket 
pitined around his neck, for he had not wherewithal to buy fuel ; 
= when he looked at his fireless grate he sighed not, but 
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siniled pleasantly, and drawing his blanket closely around him, 
exclaimed, “ Well! I thank my God, that they are now sitting 
by a fire.” a oe 

’ And with these thoughts did he sustain himself, crucifying 
all his desires, fora year. If any one had watched him closely 
throughout this time, it would have been said that the symp- 
toms of insanity, which first developed themselves at Dr 
R ’s, every day were becoming more apparent. Too much 
study, if not too much learning, had made this poor disciple 


baal 


mad. His sensitive mind, fearfully acted upon as it was, by 





“ Solitude, pain of heart, distress and poverty,” 


had given way beneath these repeated inflictions ; for though 
he still looked forward and was strong in hope, his present was 
very cheerless—cold, hunger, and watching, combined with 
incessant intellectual exertion, had proved too strong for his 
reason to bear up against, and it tottered—it did not fall, for its 
hope sustained it; he thought of his mother and his sister, and 
these thoughts were for a time his salvation. 

For a time—alas! that he should not have abided in this 
cheering faith to the end of his days; but it happened that one 
day he was seized with a desire of visiting his long-deserted 
home, and of embracing his mother and his sister. It was Christ- 
mas-time, and he thought that he might afford himself an 
holiday; so he started—upon foot be it remembered—for 
Exeter, which was the home of his fathers. As he went along 
he pictured to himself his own delight and that of his grateful 
relatives, upon finding themselves once again in the presence of 
each other, after so painful and so protracted a separation. He 
anticipated, with pleasant feelings of self-congratulation, their 
joy and their thanksgivings, their praises and their pride. He 
had not forewarned them of his coming, for it was his desire 
‘to give them a surprise ;” and as he trudged, with brisk steps, 
along the hard, dry roads, the keen frosty air bracing his relaxed 
frame, his mind, full of hope, seemed to sympathize with his 
body and was braced also, the anticipation of delight acting 
upon it with an invigorating freshness ; and ere he reached the 
confines of his native county he was a new man—a * oiant 
refreshed ;’ but it would have been better for him if he had 
died by the way-side ere he passed the borders of that 
county. 

It was evening when the weary pedestrian traversed the nar- 
row street which led to his little homestead. With a beating 
heart and a noiseless step he crossed the threshold and opened 
the door of the apartment, wherein he knew that his mother 
always sat. ‘ Mother!” he said; but this was the only word 
he uttered, for he saw that which suddenly deprived hitn of 
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speech, and where he stood there did he remain. He never 
passed the threshold of the room. 

He leant against the door-post, and his straining eyes beheld 
too plainly the fearful exhibition which was prepared to greet 
his return, after long absence, to his home and to his kindred. 
There lay his mother and his sister, stretched out upon a carpet- 
less floor, the little chamber which he had left so comfortable, 
denuded of almost all its furniture, and no spark of fire in the grate. 

‘‘And the mother and the sister, were they dead?” No; 
reader, much worse—they were drunk—_— 

Filthily drunk—the old woman and her daughter, wallowing 
like swine, and ever and anon belching out an inarticulate 
blasphemy, an empty gin-bottle on the table, a broken glass on 
the floor, and liquor spilt over both. . = ; “4 
The old woman’s cap had fallen off, and her loose grey hair, 
as she lay supine on the floor, was dabbling in a pool of liquor. 

* % * * " * 

White uttered no word, but turned away from the door and 
quitted the house, a hopeless maniac. The blow was too 
heavy for him to bear—so sudden and so horrible! He beheld! 
—and the thread of his reason snapt, never again to be united. 
He had toiled, struggled, endured, and it had all come to this 
at last! He had suffered cold, hunger, fatigue ; he had laboured 
night and day in solitude and penury; he had walked in tat- 
tered garments amongst men who pointed at him, and all for 
this ; all that his mother and his sister might wallow in the 
filthiness of intoxication, and become like the beasts that 
perish ! 

They found him next morning in the High street, and he 
was conveyed to a mad-house in the outskirts of the town, 

Thence he escaped, I know not how, and he found his way 
up to S . I have spoken of what happened there. Through 
the agency of Dr R-—-— he was removed subsequently to a 
lunatic asylum at F . The boys made a subscription for 
their quondam usher, and as though they were anxious to 
atone for their past contumely, they were uniformly liberal in 
their donations. I think that we raised upwards of fifty pounds 
to supply his wants in the asylum, but neither skill nor care 
could restore him ; no glimpse of light was ever destined again 
to enter the dark places of his brain. ‘They pronounced him 
an incurable maniac. 

When last I travelled through S I inquired after him, 
and he was still alive, if that can be called life, which—but | 
cannot repeat what they told me—it is too horrible, too dis- 
gusting to be written. 

here are many who can bear witness to the truth of this 
story.—Alas ! poor White! 
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DRAMATIC RECOLLECTIONS. 





, 1. The Bride’s Tragedy. By 'T. L. Beddoes. 1822. 
‘| 2, The Jew of Avvagon. By Thomas Wade. 1880, 
; 3. Joseph and his Brethren. A Scriptural Drama. 1824, 


oe PEIN Age MARE: 


‘Tue Bride’s Traged:,’ by Thomas Lovel Beddoes, of Pem- 

broke College, Oxford, has been published 15 years. Its author 

was a minor, and his work, which is one of extraordinary merit, 

having rarely been surpassed in its tenderness and pathos, and 

power of exciting the emotions both of pity and horror, has 

i remained up to this period comparatively unknown. Mr Bed- 

ae does did not write with a view to the stage, from a conviction 

ar: of the futility of such an attempt in its modern state. Ilis 

" tragedy has one grand defect in the principal of its construc- 

' tion, but with some alteration it would act well. It is rich in 

poetry and glowing imagery. We take its opening words as 
an example :— 
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“ Hesperus (alone). Now eve has strewn the sun’s wide billowy couch 
aa With rose-red feathers moulted from her wing ; 
ea. Still, scanty-sprinkled clouds, like lagging sheep, 
Some golden-fleeced, some streaked with delicate pik, 
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: i | Are creeping up the welkin, and behind 
. ; The wind their boisterous shepherd, whistling drives thei, 
a From the drear wilderness of night to drink 
; ip Antipodean noon.’ —p. 1. 
j bib B There is not much attempt at the development of minor 
ah characters, the interest being excited more by the passions 
mi en and train of circumstances leading on to the tragic result in 
1 + the two principal characters, than by the other individuals : 
7 1a ; who are involved in them. Hesperus is youne, excitable, ; 
MET and impulsive rather than impassioned ; imaginative and easily 4 
a H wrought to excess of emotion, and weak in all things except in : 
hes | selfishness. He is of aristocratic birth, and having forgotten 4 
a ve his early love, which was bestowed on anoble lady, on his union j 
| 4 with whom was to depend his whole fortune, he has privately a 
married Foribel, a beautiful girl of poor and obscure parentage. E 
) r The drama opens with a scene between them in their early days of 
: love and happiness, and it is a very sweet one, refined and de- 
; licate throughout. He leaves her to eo to his lordly home, 


and finds his father impfisoned for want of the wealth bis 
rrr with the rich Ofvia would have secured ; is reminded 
of her, and urged to complete the alliance he used to long for: 
and his unstable soul begins to weary of Floribel. He has no 
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rich life in his love, but is thrown into perplexity and longings 
after death as a relief. 

He returns to LVoribel after a longer absence than usual ; 
she reproaches him, and so hurries on her fate. Their inter- 
view is drawn with nice discrimination and knowledge of nature, 
where in such matters 1f 1s common for the injured and loving 
one to end by suing for forgiveness : 

“ Hesperus. Oh Floribel, you'll make me curse the chance 

That fashioned this sad clay and made it man ; 

It had been happier as the senseless tree 

That canopies your sleep. But Hesperus, 

He's but the burthen of a scornful song 

Of coquetry ; beware, that song may end 

In a death groan. 


Flovihel (sings). The knight he left the mad, 
That knight of fickleness ; 
Her’s was the blame he said, 
And his the deep distress. 


If vou are weary of poor Floribel, 
Pray be not troubled, she can do without thee 
Oh, Hesperus, come hither, J must weep; 
Say you will love me still, and I'll believe it, 
When I forget my folly. 
Hesperus. Dear, I do, 
By the bright fountains of those tears, I do.” 
Floribel. You don't despise me much; May I look up 
And meet no frown.” —p., 30, 31. 


He very soon snatches at an occasion for jealousy, and leaves 
her in anger. Meets the beautiful Olivia, who has always 
loved him, and for whom his passion returns. Lashes himself 
into frenzy at the thought of his father’s sufferings, and in the 
subtle workings of self-deception persuades himself he is im- 
pelled by duty to the wealthy marriage. The following scene, 
in Which the image of the horrible crime which he afterwards 
perpetrates, begins to assume a form, is of harrowing power :— 

* Hesperus discovered in a disturbed slumber. 
Hesperus (starting from his couch). Who speaks? who whispers 
there? A light! a light! 
I'll search the room, something hath call’d me thrice, 
With a low muttering noise of toadish hisses, 
And thrice I slept again. But still it came 
Nearer and nearer, plucked my mantle from me, 
And made mine heart an ear, in which it poured 
Its loathed enticing courtship. Ho! a light. 


Enter Attendant with a torch. 


Thou drowsy snail, thy footsteps are asleep, 
Hold up the torch. 
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Attendant. My lord, you are disturbed, 
Have you seen aught? 
Hesperus. [ lay upon my bed, 
And something in the air, out-jetting night, 
Converting feeling to intenser vision, 
Featured its ghastly self upon my soul 


Deeper than sight. | 
Attendant. This is delusion, surely. 


Hesperus. Litt up the hangings, mark the doors, the corners— 
Seest nothing yet 2 No face of fiend-like mirth 
More frightful than the fixed and dogged grin 
Of a dead madman ¢ 

Attendant. Nought I see, my lord. 


Hesperus. Heard ye then ? 
There was a sound, as though some marble tongue 


Moved on its rusty hinge, syllabling harshly 
The hoarse death-rattle into speech.”"—p. 47. 


The horror works upon him more powerfully when he ts alone 


again :— 


* There is a snuff of blood. 


[ Grasps his dagger convulsively. 


Who placed this iron aspic in my hand ? 
Speak ! who is at my ear ¢ 


( He turns and addresses his shadow. 


I know thee now, 
| know the hideous laughter of thy face. 
‘Tis Malice’ eldest imp, the heir of hell, 
Red-handed Murther. Slow it whispers me, 
Coaxingly with its serpent voice. Well sung, 
Syren of Acheron. 

I'll not look on thee ; 

Why does thy frantic weapon dig the air 
With such most frighful vehemence.” 
" ° * * Dp 49, 


There is another scene of the same thrilling power, by a sut- 
cide’s grave. ‘The drearmess of the place is perfectly conveyed 


in these words :— 
‘“ Know’'st thou these rankling hemlocks 7 
Even now I heard a stir 
As if the buried turned them in their shrouds 
For mere unquiet.”—p. 53. 


The heavy consciousness of approaching fate is finely por- 
trayed in Florthe/, alone in her cottage waiting for her husband, 
and the charge to her mother as she goes out to meet him ts 


sweetly natural :— 


“ How gloomily the clouds look, and the wind 
Rattles among the brown leaves dolefully ; 
He will be very chill, heap up the fire.”—p. 64. 
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She meets him in the wood, in darkness and storm, and he 
receives her with words of mystery and terror :— 
“ Hesperus. We loiter here, 
The bridemaids are without: well picked, thou'lt say. 
Wan ghosts of woe-begone, self-slaughtered maids, 
In their best winding sheets ; start not, | bid them wipe 
Their gory bosoms ; they'll look wondrous comely ; 
Our link-boy, Will-o’-the- Wisp, is waiting too, 
To light us to our grave—bridal I mean. 
eevee. Ha! how my veins are chilled—why Hesperus ! 
«< * * " 
Hesperus. What! Darest thou tremble 
Under thy husband's arm, darest think of fear ¢ 
Dost dread me,—me ¢ 
Floribel. I know not what to dread 
Nor what to hope; all's horrible and doubtful, 
And coldness creeps -— 
Hesperus. She swoons, poor girl, she swoons 
And treacherous daemons, ye've allowed a drop 
To linger in my eyes. Out, out for ever. 
I'm fierce again. Now shall | slay the victim 
As she lies senseless? Ah! she wakes; cheer up, 
“Twas but a jest. : 
Floribel. A dread and cruel one; 
But, Vl forgiv e you, if you will be kind ; 
And yet ‘twas frightful. 





‘ * * 


Alas! he raves again. Sweetest, what mean you 
By these strange words ¢ 
Hesperus. What mean 1? Death and murder, 
Darkness and misery! .'l'o thy prayers and shrift ; 
Earth gives thee back ; thy God hath sent me for thee ; 
Repent and die! 
Floribel. Oh, if thou willest it, love, 
[f thou but speak it with thy natural voice, 
And smile upon me; I'll not think it pain, 
But cheerfully I'll seek me out a grave, 
And sleep as sweetly as on Hesperus’ breast— 
Why dost thou thrust thy fingers in thy bosom 7 
Hesperus. Well, speak on ; and then, 
When thou hast done thy tale, I will but kill thee. 
Come tell me all my vows, how they are broken, 
Say that my love was feigned and black deceit, 
Pour out thy bitterest, till untamed wrath 
Melt all his chains off with his fiery breath, 
And rush a hungering out. 
Floribel. Oh piteous Heavens ! 
i see it now. Some wild and poisonous creature 
Hath wounded him, and with contagious fang 
Planted this fury in his veins. He hides 
The mangled fingers, Dearest, trust them to me. 
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I'll suck the madness out of every pore, 

So as I drink it boiling from thy wound 

Death will be pleasant. Let me have the hand, 
And I will treat it like another heart. 


Hesperus. Here ‘tis then! [ Stahs her. 
Shall I thrust deeper vet - 
Flovihbel. Quite through my soul! 


That all my senses, deadened at the blow, 

Mav never know the giver. Oh, my love, 
Some spirit in thy sleep hath stole thy body 
\nd filled it to the brim with cruelty ! 

l'arewell, and may no busy deathful tongue 
Whisper this horror in thy waking ears, 

Lest some dread desperate sorrow urge thy soul 
To deeds of wickedness. Whose kiss is that 7 
His lips are ice. Oh, my loved Hesperus, 


Help —[ Dies.—pp. 68, 75. 


The exceeding tenderness of this whole speech needs no 
comment, but there are some points about it which should be 
especially noticed. The love, stionger than death, blotting out 
the memory of evil in the object beloved, and carrying back 
the imagination to former feelings of trust in him; the fancy 
that the present suflering is inflicted by some other agency, and 
the appeal to her murderer to save her; form an amount of 
pathos and beauty sufficient to prove that excellence of creative 
power is within the reach of the mind that conceived it. 

We feel disinclined for further quotation after this scene, which 
oceurs in the third act. llorébel is the only ereat character in 
the drama; great in her gentleness, from her unity of purpose 
and streneth of atlection. With herthe interest falls. Here is 
the error in the plan of the tragedy. The hero of a tragedy 
should never be a weak character. We care not enough for 
Hesperus to tollow his fate with an interest proportioned to the 
emotion already excited. The action goes on to his marriage with 
Olivia; the discovery of his crime ; his condemnation to death ; 
and his escape from public execution by means of the poison 
furnished to him by the mother of Flortbe/, who wills not that 
the ** cursing multitude” should see “ the blackened features 
that she loved.” This is fine, and so also is the sting of con- 


setence in Hesperus when the attendant is lighting him to the 
wedding supper :— : 


“ Why dost thou thrust thy taper in my face ? 
No price is set on't. 
_ Lord Enest. Hither, Hesperus ; 
Thou dost not mark this company of kinsmen 


Met to congratulate you, and partake 
Your gladness, 
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Hesperus. Sirs, I thank you heartily. 
( Aside.) A curse upon the gaping saucy rabble, 
They must stare too.” —p. 96. 


Mr Beddoes could not write without eliciting fine things ; 
but his hero has no power to keep up our sympathies. His 
love for I/oribe/ returns, but he seems to love Olivia too, 
and at the end it appears very doubtful, and we feel very in- 
different, which would possess the treasure, could either have it. 
Olivia, wlio might better have beena strong character, is made 
sweet and devoted, like Flortbe/, only much inferior. ‘The 
mother’s grief and madness are not successfully done. 

In few ‘words, the grand defect in this tragedy | is, that the 
character of the hero is not made sulliciently powerful in evil, 
either to account for the murder of so exquisite a creature as 
Floribel, upon any natural principles, without much stronger 
motives than those furnished for him; or to excite for himself 
that interest, intense, painful, and rising into grandeur, which 
strenoth in wickedness often creates. In the real tragedy 
from which Mr Beddoes borrowed the idea of his plot, the eri- 
minal was an Oxford student, and his victim the daughter of 
the manciple of one of the colleges, whom he had married 
secretly. He murdered her in the Divinity Walk, where they 
met at ‘night, and buried the body on the spot : vinatiell again, 
and escaped detection of his crime, which he confessed on his 
death-bed. We do not know enough of the characters involved 
in this dreadful story, nor of the circumstances in which they 
were placed, to hazard any conjectures about them. 

The radical error which mars the effect of the ‘ Bride’s 
Tragedy’ in reading, would have injured it even more in act- 
ing, and might have caused its failure notwithstanding its 
many beauties. The ‘ Jew of Arragon,’ by Mr Wade, failed on 
representation, but probably from a cause perfec tly opposite. 
The high aim of a true poet pervades the tragedy, but that 
aim is not rendered sufficiently palpable to ensure its appre- 
ciation by any audience such as can be brought together at 
present. The character of Navier the Jew 1s strong “and ele- 

vated. He is actuated throughout by one master feeling—for 
which he lives and dies—the devoted love for his people. 

There is a scriptural grandeur in the expression of his 
grief over their degradation. The passage we are about to 
quote was nearly all cancelled by the licenser : we insert it 
entire :— 


“(Q Judah! thou art gone out from thyself ; 
My country! thou’ rt the shadow of a name; 
My country men! ye're scattered o er the earth, 
And feed on those that hate ye ; yet ye prosper, 
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And are a mighty people, strong in gold— j 
The sceptre of all kingdoms ! W ere ye gather'd, 
(Q, were ye gather'd, ye were terrible 
Within the world—and holy, and set up 
‘Mid the prime potentates: the curse of Heaven 

- That hangs so dark and heavily upon ye 
Cannot endure for ever; and ye shall be, 
Ye shall be a proud nation once again— 
And have your Prophets, Princes, and your Rulers, 
As in the time of old: It is decreed ! 
But I, the rightful heir of your great kings 
(Whose just inheritance were camps and thrones ) 
Must live a stranger to your renovation ; 
Find all my glory on the abject mart, 
And die uncrown’d among ye! Yet I reign; 
eign in your hearts—in thousands of your hearts 
And so I have a glory ; and being great 
Amid the wreck of greatness, live content.”—>p, 7. 


One of the most highly dramatic scenes in the tragedy is 
the pleading of Xavier with the King against the tyrannous 
edict he has just issued, tending to the ruin of the Jews. The free 
noble spirit of Aavier is brought into fine contrast with 
the King’s royal insincerity— 

“ How can I serve thee, Xavier ?” 
Perhaps the audience thought the reproof too bold :— 
* Is it possible ? 
That you, my liege—a king, for chivalry 
By tame high trumpeted— 
™ * * * 
Your fingers itching for that wrong’s foul profit— 
Unto that body's representative, 
Coming to plead on justice’ strict behalf 
lor mercy that’s mere right—say with cold eye 
And ignorant tongue—How can I serve thee, sir? 
By Judah's God! my liege, it makes me mad, 
And under foot beats reverence !"—p, 13. 

But we believe it was when the daughter succeeded where the 
father had failed, and the King, leaving the Christian Princess 
to walk in the marriage procession as she best might, led out 
the beautiful Jewess, that the Christian House could bear it no 
longer ; thereby evincing a strange standard of dramatic criti- 
cism; judging a point of nature by the circumstance of a 
creed. 

In the failure of Xavier's attempt to raise the Jews to splendour 
and dominion ; a failure caused by accident and the machinations 
of enemies immeasurably his inferiors, and involving his own 
destruction, and the ruin of his nation, there is finely shown 

forth the tendency of the noblest passions to tragic results 
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when those passions tend to action on outward things. In the 
final triumph of his spirit, victorious in defeat, is equall 
finely indicated the secure peace of self-centered power, ‘hich 
conquers destiny, rising above the “ ignorant present,” in the 
consciousness of innate dignity, and of the work it has done ; 
seemingly in vain, but not without its great purpose in the 
vast progression of things. An audience might easily miss 
points such as these :— 


“ Navier. ] have learned a truth; 
Our sun hath shone! the weight of the world’s scorn 
Ts heavy on us, that we cannot rise ; 
Or rising for an instant, cannot stand :— 
And ‘tis a truth that makes me wish to die.”"—p. 74. 
Or this— 
« Navier. Leave ample space 
For the great exit of a mighty soul ! 
[ Draws a concealed dagger : they shrink back involuntarily. 
The last of all the race of Israel's kings 
Passes from earth to heaven his passport, this! 
[ Stabs himself, and falls on his daughter's body, 
Ye are baffled dogs ! I'll die on thy hush’d heart, 
My gentle daughter. Faith! I once did dream 
Of building up a new Jerusalem 
Here in this Saragossa; and had visions 
Of Israel's resurrection : but, ‘tis past— 
Yet will her full hour come—hear it! ‘twill come. [ Dies.”"—p. 81. 








The immediate entrance of the imbecile King, his puerile 
lamentations, and the winding-up speech of the ‘ Princess 
[sabella,’ may have distracted the attention of the audience 
from this noble consummation of a devoted spirit, wrecked in 
the contest with an artificial world, but overcoming the world 
in the great simplicity of nature. 

The difference between Xavier and his daughter, ‘ the 
Hebrew Queen,’ whose beauty won for a brief space the 
crown for herself and freedom for her people, 1s marked with 
subtle power and delicacy. She is equally energetic with him, 
but she is distracted between contending passions. His aim 
is Single, and disinterested ; her’s two-fold, and strongly tinged 
with selfishness. Hence his fixed constancy of soul, and 
her fearfulness in danger. How grand she is when she gives 
herself to one feeling with all the force of her great heart; as 
when, in the adversity of the King, she says :— 


‘ To the most barren desert—the drear’st cave 
That fore-shows hell's feigned gloom upon the earth, 
I'll follow thee! if need; and thou shalt still 
Call me thy Hebrew Queen. My heart’s a spirit. —p. 61. 
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There is great pathos in her struggles :— 
“ Narier. Thou'rt very pale and very silent, Rache/, 
And I part fear the verdure of thy soul 
Hath been much blighted by one passing storm ; 
That resolution in your woman's heart— 
By love and high ambition palaced there— 
Is somewhat reeling from her constaney : 
I should be loth to deem thee feeble, girl. 
Rachel. Vve been upon the dark brink of the grave ; 
A hundred swords were thirsty for my blood— 
And death, think what we will, is terrible— 
| have been hurled from a most mountainous 
And giddy elevation of delight, 
To the low valley and drear depths of woe ; 
Arragon’s king and Rachels high heart's god 
Hath shut me from his throne and from his heart, 
I look’d to wear a crown where now are ashes— 
* * * * . 
Q would I did not love him !—'tis my heart 
That, beating, shakes the fix’d strength of my soul.” —pp. 5O, 51, 
In the last scene the two characters come together in still 
more forcible contrast. Their cause is ruined, their lives in 
instant peril, and Rache/, alone in the Jew’s Temple, is leaning 
on the altar :— ; 
* Rachel. There is a peace and holy quiet here, 
At variance with my spirit, which it lulls not. 
The shadow of some lowering ill falls on me, 
Arguing the substance nigh—QO, what's to fear ?—~ 





That horrible dream! ‘tis on my vision now : i 
And like the chost 0’ the murder’d, will not vanish ! : 
Ha! that dull bell seems tolling for my death— : 
There's tumult in the streets, and in the temple ! . 


What should the meaning be ?—is the end come 2 


. * * * - 


[ Noise of a bolt fallng. 
Enter Navier in his Priest's habit. 





Xavier. “Tis bolted; and a breathing space is left us. 
Rachel, our hour is come ; think on thy soul. 
For it must straight to heaven: this being tades— 
Even now the consciousness of life’s half gone. 
And at the portal of Eternity 
Darkly we stand sublime. QO, what a terror 
Stares in thine eve !—Scion of Israel's kings ! 
Fear'st thou to die’ I’ve heard thee speak of death 
As of a pleasing and an intricate maze, 
Leading in mystery to mystery ; 
Even to be coveted ; how is it now ? 
Thy soul is dead already ! 
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Rachel. Horrible! horrible ! 
My love hath made me coward—Oh '—'tis feartiul : 
Tis cruel, now to die—in youth to die— 
Ere a grey hair is on my head, to die! 


Is there no hope ? 





Give me the means !— 
And, oh! no blood—let it not be in blood !"—pp. 77—79. 

The love of Aavier for his daughter is a beautiful part of 
his character. Thoughts of her have alone the power to shake 
his resolution; early in the drama they move him to fear :— 

* My sweet child ¢ 
They would not tread to earth that blushing flower ¢ 
They would not flaw that precious diamond ? 
Not dr: ag death's cloud athwart that living star + 
Twould. be a way to kill me: but, too cruel ian 32. 

His speech over her body, after she has taken the poison, is 

exquisitely pathetic :— 
“There Xavier's lite 
Gasped into dull oblivion ! this rough frame 
Holds not his being; but in thee, thou fair 
And exquisite image of the living God ! 
He breath’d, and moy'd, and joyd. Cold cold! my child; 
No fire is on the altar of thy beauty 
Thy lips are idly ope, for balmy waa 
Or sighs, nor sweet word-music, ever more 
Shall pass from their deep crimson— -poison ‘d—pale ; 
Thine eyes, that shone so gorgeous with rich light, 
Where the soul dwelt, a clear and visible thing, 
Are—iny tears rise—I see not what they are. 
The holy pressure of a father’s kiss 
Seal up thy lips !—their venom poisons not, 
O'ermateh'd with sweetness.”—p. 80. 


We have said nothing of the inferior characters of the drama, 
feeling, as we do, that with their prominence and their baseness 
they have injured its effect as a whole. Reuben, however, 
should not be omitted: he is admirably drawn and minutely 
finished. ‘The style throughout is eleg: ant and highly dramatic. 

[t is an ungrateful task to review a tragedy as adapted for 
the theatre. E ven the insertion of the parts cancelled by the 
licenser, as in the present instance, do not fill it up. We feel 
impressed with the conviction, that, of the living whole which 
existed in the mind of the author, what we possess 1s In many 
respects but the skeleton. ‘That high thoughts, poetical ima- 
gery, and the full and free expression of emotion, have been 
curtailed or omitte ‘d, to make room for the bustle and excite- 
ment, and to ensure all the proprieties of the modern stage as 
by the e managers established. 
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We turn to a work which, having been published little more 
than twelve years, is not yet much known. We allude to 
‘Joseph and his Brethren.’ It is entitled a Scriptural Drama, 
a class of composition which, including, as it does, all mytholo- 
cies, “is most favourable to the just presentment of the thoughts 
and feelings of man ina wild and wilful state of nature, as well 
as to the impassioned pathos of the story itself.” — Preface, p. I. 
We do not notice this fine poem in an article devoted to dra- 
matic literature, because we think it dramatic in its construction, 
far less capable of being adapted for representation ; but be- 
cause, notwithstanding careless and hasty composition and 
imartificial arrangements, evidences of power are stamped on 
every page ; power, of every kind requisite to create the finest 
order of drama. The Bible story is followed very closely, and 
the time included extends through the whole hfe of Joseph, 
from the period when he began to excite the jealousy of his 
brethren, till he ‘made ready his chariot and went up to meet 
Israel, his father, to Goshen.” Whether it be, that the simple 
narrative of this catastrophe, as told in the Bible, is inca- 
pable of being equalled; or that it is so endeared to us by 
recollections of the days when our childish ears drank it in 
with eager attention, that we cannot appreciate another ; the 
poem fails in our estimation in that part where Joseph makes 
himself known to his brethren, and in that which relates how 
they told their father, ‘‘ Joseph is yet alive, and governor over all 
the land of Egypt.” With these exceptions, the history is 
tinely developed, and is embodied in poetry rich in natural 
imagery of Patriarchal simplicity and grandeur, fresh as if it 
had been conceived, 


“In the dim age when yet the rind of earth, 
Unworn by time gave eager nature birth, 
Zealous to furnish what the seasons wore, 
That in a vigorous brightness flourished ; 
When light and dark and constellations bright, 
The splendid Sun, the silent gliding Moon 
Governed men’s habits."—p. 1. 


rhese are the opening lines of the drama. The first evening 
is thus exquisitely introduced :— 


“ The shepherd beats his bell; the tranquil herds, 
Lowing obedience from the freekled spring, 

Slow wind the hill; and in their staked folds 
Snuff the fresh straw and scent the keener wind; 
Crook their sleek knees to welcome night's repose. 
he sun was sinking from his daily round 

And starred the Heavens like a fiery flaw, 
Glancing the moon and frighting her faint beam. 
lhe dying embers of the burnished king, 
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Low sunk behind the mountained hemisphere, 
Were fading fast away. Tle was declined, 
Not like pale Cynthia to her bath, a lake 
Rich in its violet sward and jasmine bowers, 
A god gigantic habited in gold, 

Stepping from off a mount into the sea. 

The evening breeze that whispers of repose, 
And fans the crimson’d marygold to sleep, 
Grew sharp and brisk ; and silence on the light 
Gain'd step for step, as light retir’d to shade. 
The tawny harvest-men from yellow fields 
Their sweet repast, their lated meal enjoy'd, 
Hard by their tents, beneath some ample oak, 
Or vine, or fig-tree burthen’d with its fruit 
And fragrant to the air. Now Jacob's sons, 
Who kept their flocks and cattle on the hills 
Retire from folding to their father’s tent. 

Lo! Joseph meets them with a welcome smile, 
A basket on his head, with purple grapes 
O’erswelling from the brink, and o'er his cap, 
And hair, and shoulders, hanging gracetully, 
Shows like an angel.”—pp. 5, 6. 


The characters most finely drawn are Reuben, and Phraxanor, 
the wife of Potiphar. The scenes between Reuben and his 
brothers are of high dramatic power. It is scarcely possible 
to give, by extracts, an idea of the completeness with which 
the nature of Rewben is developed in the course of the action. 
He is a man of powerful intellect, tender affections, and a com- 
bination of gentleness with intense depth of passion. The other 
sons of Jacob, though individual and finely drawn, are mere 
outlines. Reuben alone among them loves Joseph, and opposes 
himself to the malignant feeling against him; and the power 
with which his impassioned eloquence works upon their fierce 
and stubborn minds, keeping their dangerous strength at bay 
by the mental force which staggers and confounds them, is 
extremely grand ; while, on his failure to avert the evil, his 
frenzied grief, merging into despair, is fearfully pourtrayed. 

Our extracts must necessarily be short and imperfect. 

On the first perception that the envy of his brothers is about 
to end in violence, Rewben expostulates with them earnestly :— 


“ Have ve no fear 

That the star-blasts will strike you ? 
Or the spell'd quaking of the tremulous earth 
Swallow you whole in its remorseless womb / 
Think you those blooded hands will not draw slant 
The storm-bolt in its fury ? 

Issachar, A little sugar will not catch our wit ; 
A little fear will never seare our will. 
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Sineon. We will no longer think upon this deed, 


Tssachar. But do it. ; 3 a 3 
Reuben. Will you stand in the lightning when ‘tis done * 


The dreadful interest of the scene rises with the entrance of 
Joseph, who is attacked with savage insults and menaces :— 
* Joseph. Great God! ve will not murder me ¢ 
4 TIssachar. Oh no: 
Ask our clubs. 
Simeon. Strike! 
| Reuben. Hold! hold! hold! 
Simeon. Keep Reuben back, or strike him down too.” 





Reuben obtains a minute’s respite, and questions his own 
mind as to the means of influencing them in the following 


} subtle soliloquy — 

: * What is the cause ? 

ihe What is the cause, my brain, and the preventive means ¢ 
Bau Quick—quick. The will’s a coward at heart ; 

Pj ‘ o,° . ° ’ 

a Unless ‘tis deaf, and savage like a beast’s—- 


Where feeling is, the will sins on its knees ; 
And lack of reason upon nature acting 
Doth force a courage that is bold and false, 
That gathers resolution in the dark, 


—7 2S eres 


; 
' Like to a violent giant who is blind.” 
Lj Acting upon the hope that with his brothers, “ feeling 7s,” 


he advises them to the half-measure of putting Joseph into the 
pit. ‘This is followed by the arrival of the Egyptians’ caravan, 
to whom they sell him as a slave in the absence of Reuben. 
These scenes are extremely fine; and that in which Reuben 
goes to the pit expecting to find Joseph, and finds only “a 
treacherous silence,” is deeply touching. He rejoins his bro- ‘ 
thers as they are counting their silver, and questions them of i 
Joseph :— 


So 
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* You have not seen him then 

Stmeon. No. 

Judah. How should we 7 

Reuben. May the first thunderbolt that spurns the hand 
Of the invisible archer of the clouds 
Sink in amongst you. And J would that now 
A deaf ‘ning storm, from either corner wather’d. 
Made havock o'er your heads ! - 
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pF Simeon. What—what is this 
i fssachar. The man is raving mad. 
at Reuben. Issachar, you are a villain, 
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Bustle, and shift your stands. 1 will be heard. 
And he that stirs a foot, or moves his stat, 
Fhough but to wave it doubtful of offence, 
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]'ll mar his manhood with so sure a blow, 
Dealt keen and deadly as the eye of Fate, 
And after, scuffle dang'rously with the odds. 
A giant well may fear a desperate man : 
And ye do look so mean and impotent, 
That I should scorn myself for shunning you. 

Issachar. 1 ne’er was braved betore. 
Simeon. He dares and threats | 
; Reuben. Where'er they sleep 
Clothe them with heaviness ! and with mad dreams 
Busily forge on the imagination, 
That they may quake, and from their limbs distil 
Those agonizing drops that horror breeds! 
” * * e May they never 
Laugh again ! 

Simeon. Reuben, this is vain. 

Reuben. Oh! never may the jocund harvest bell 
Ring its sweet battery unto their ears, 
Tuning the anthem voluble and loud 

Sacred to plenty for the garners full. 
Thus let them crave !—Bondsmen at stranger’s stalls, 
Where choking be their hire ! 

Judah. This is enough. 

Reuben. Oh! I could weep that Joseph is no more 
Till marble should be furrowed with my tears ; 
Then, like the forlorn Image of despair, 
Sit dumb and think past words. 

Judah. | have a fear 
He will betray us to our father’s wrath. 

Reuben. Have you afear’ You were a better man 


Ere you had worked a cause to fear vour friends. 
& A” + 7 a © 





What well were deep enough to hold my grief ? 

What secret place would hide my anguish up ? 

Old Jacob, too, 

Sobs at the sight, and groaneth in my ear, 

And wrings his hands, and ravisheth his beard, 

And takes no relish in his falte ‘ring prayers. 

Come forth, Despair, and fold me in thine arms ! 

Thou giant mandrake with the livid skin, 

And ireful eye, and meagre, sinewy form ! 

Come forth, and glare upon me, King of tombs ! 

A whirlwind singeth in thy scanty hair, 

And rocks unfix them underneath thy hands ; 

At horrid shrieks a smile creeps o'er ‘thy lips, 

And howls of danger lull thee to repose. 

Thou iron wrestler! wrinkling Fate's might, 
Arouse thy boiling brain, and from thy bed 

Of blasted rushes interknit with briar 

& Take thy pale lamp that’s fed of dead men’s eyes, 
4 ” a smile upon thy victim !—Hail, Despair !” —pp. oe 
o 123 
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We feel that comment on the impassioned strength of these 
scenes would be superfluous. The effect 1s heightened by the 
discourse of the brothers, when, on Reuben leaving them, they 
recover the use of their senses. Levi first speaks :— 

“ Is this the May-born Reuben, whose low song 
Ever beguil’d his hearers of some tears ? 
Is this the gentle brother of our land, 
The minstrel of all revels and all hymns, 
The first to pity and the last to rave ?”—p. 80. 


Our limits will not permit us to do any justice to the character 
of Phrazanor. She is represented as a woman “exalted and 
abandoned, artful, voluptuous, and cruel.” Such a woman, 
powerfully described as she is here, cannot be treated of in 
a small space. We only quote a few lines, to give an idea 
of her :— 


“ Phraxanor. I am a woman, and am proud of it. 
We are content that man shall take the lead, 
Knowing he ever will look back on us 
With doting eye, not caring how he steps. 

Walking thus blindly, we may guide him so 

That he shall turn which way shall please us best : 
So we can beckon him where’er we will, 

And lead him ever round about his grave, 

And in whene’er we list.’"—p. 120. 


But finely as the whole action is conducted in which she is 
concerned, up to the return of Potiphar, it sinks with his 
entrance into a lengthened marital lecture, in which Potiphar’s 
good-man gabyism is carried to such an extent as makes us 
believe that the author intended this for the comic part of his 
drama. It has the effect of one of Milton’s jokes :— 


“ The elephant, to make them sport, 
Writhed his proboscis lithe.” 


Towards the close, though there is a constant recurrence of 
splendid poetry, there are evident marks of haste and a desire 
to conclude, and, with the exceptions we have made, there is 
throughout a want of individuality in the characters introduced. 
The magicians, for example, might as well be called by any 
other name. / 


We have room but for one more extract, and amongst the 
numbers that crowd upon us, we take part of the description 
of Pharaoh in the triumphal procession at the installation of 
Joseph as Ruler in Egypt :— 

“ I did but glimpse 
His car, for 'twas of burnished gold. No eye 
Save that of eagles could confront the blaze 
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Which seemed to burn the air, unless it fell 
Either on sapphire or carbuncle huge 
That rivetted the weight. This car was drawn 
By twelve jet horses, being four abreast, 
Pied in their own foam. Within the car 
Sat Pharaoh, whose bare head was girt around 
By a crown of iron: and his sable hair 
As strakey as a mane, fell where it would, 
And somewhat hid his glossy sun-burnt neck, 
And carcanet of precious sardonyx, 

“ At his side there lay 
A bunch of poppied corn ; and at his feet ~ 
A tamed lion, as his footstool, crouched, 
After him, cased o'er in plates of gold, 
I, horsed, did bear an eagle on a shaft 
From which great Pharoah’s royal banner stream’d.” 
Then came the cars 
Of different men of state: some brass, some iron, 
Some silver, and some steel. After, a train 
Of officers and horsemen of renown, 
All habergeon'd and armed to the heel; 
Precious in shew as demons of the mine——pp. 190, 191. 


With this gorgeous picture our task must end. It has 
been one of great ditliculty, for where fine passages present 
themselves in nearly every page, it is hard to choose, and, 
having chosen, hard to stop. The genius displayed throughout 
the poem cannot be surpassed even by the carelessness, both 
being of the most perfect order. 

In answer to all we have said, and even to all we have quoted, 
the anti-dramatic critics of the time, headed by the scythe-armed 
chariot of the Atheneum, will doubtless ejaculate, with chin 
elate, ‘‘ What does all this prove? The finest extracts can 
no more prove the existence of a drama than a brick can be 
the specimen of a house.” To which we reply, that the finest 
bricks will make the finest houses, if properly put together. 
A line they may consider as a brick, and a scene as a wall; 
and it will never be denied that he who can build one wall can 
build four, and that four will make a tower. But this is talk- 
ing mechanically. All we mean is, that we have quoted pas- 
sages and scenes evincing such a degree of power as nothin 
but the total absence of encouragement or countenance coul 
have prevented from being developed to the most complete 
results. The three works of fine genius which constitute the 
substance of this article were all produced while the authors 
were under age; and it is probable that such of them as may 
be still living will only regard these noble productions as the 
amusemeut of their early years. But still there is no encou- 
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FRAGMENTS OF A SOLDIER'S LIFE. 
NO. I-—=-THE FORLORN-HOPE MAN. 


Tue life of a soldier is proverbially full of incident; but the 
character of the sphere in which he is destined to move, can 
only be understood by those who have actually moved in it. 
The generality of authors,—historians, novelists and poets,— 

in describing battles, fill their pages with the roar of cannon, 
the fumes of smoke, and the groans and the cries of the 
r wounded and the dying. But hear the narrative from the lips 
of an old soldier: he throws aside all superfluous detail, all 
attempt at high colouring, and relates facts exactly as they 
occurred, with as much precision as he would go through his 
exercise at drill. In the course of a recent campaign, I met 
with an officer who, to his honour be it spoken, had risen from 
the ranks, and who had won the several orders which he wore, 
not by interest nor intrigue, but by hard fighting in the heat 
of many a well-contested battle. The adventures he had 
encountered, the scenes he had witnessed he _ related in 
strong graphic language, and after some persuasion he con- 
sented to give me a few fragments of his life. Reader! the 
sketches | subjoin are not fictions, nor exaggerations ‘‘ founded 
upon fact;” they are the stern realities which chequer the 
career of a soldier in the field and in the camp, and as such 
will not be found undeserving the attention of those who feel 
interested in the study of human nature.* 

X. P. 
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At an aetiy age [ entered the first battalion of the 95th regi- 
ment, now the Rifle Brigade, and served in it from the retreat 
of Corunna to the battle of Waterloo. As I had volunteered 
on the Forlorn Hope at Cuidad Rodrigo, and escaped without 
a scratch, | was determined to have a touch at Badajos, so 
volunteered for the taking of that town also. You may wish 
to know what a Forlorn Hope is—I will tell you. It is the 2 
van-guard, generally few in number, or, as the French more 
truly express it, the “enfans perdus” of an army determined ; 
to take a town by storm. It is constituted in the following 
manner. The captains of companies, upon private parade, 
call their companies to attention; and telling them that a cer- 
tain place is to be stormed, inquire if any men will volunteer 
on the Forlorn Hope. Such as volunteer come to the front, 
and he then takes down their names; but if none volunteer, it 
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ig, I believe, customary to hit at random on a certain number 
of men, who are in that case ordered on the duty. I never, 
however, witnessed any such case of compulsion, and I must say 
our regiment was never backward in volunteering on such oc- 
easions. The Forlorn Hope party having been thus formed, 
always starts before the disision which is to attack the town, 
and being the first to receive the enemy’s fire, is of course ex- 
posed to the greatest danger. 

I am now about to give an account of one of the bloodiest 
contests a British soldier had ever to contend with; compared 
to which the battle of Waterloo itself appeared to me, during 
the action, like a field-day in Hyde park. At about seven 
o'clock in the evening of the 6th of April 1812, the storming 

arty fell in, each man having been previously served with a 
double ration ofrum. I gave my knapsack to Robert Fairfoot, 
then acting corporal, now quarter-master in the Rifles, with my 
father’s address, in case of being killed; and joined the stormers 
of the light division, which was composed of the 43rd and 
52nd regiments, and our 2nd and 3rd battalions of Rifles. We 
then fell in for the attack, our regiment, as usual, taking the 
front. I happened to be on the right of the front section, 
when Major O’Hare,* who commanded the four companies to 
which I belonged, came up in company with Captain Jones of 
the 52nd regiment, both in command of the storming party. 
I believe a pair of uglier men nature never made; but a brace 
of better soldiers never stood before the muzzle of a French- 
man’s gun. ‘* Well, O’Hare,” said Captain Jones, ‘‘ what do 
you think of to-might’s work?” ‘‘ don’t know,’’ rephied gh 
Peta (for so we familiarly called Major O’Hare) “1 think it 
will be my last, for, I know not how it is, I cannot keep my 
spirits up.” “ Tut, tut, man!” answered Captain Jones, “ take 
a drop of the cratur,’ and at the same time handed him his 
calabash. A countryman of my own, Sergeant Flemming, 
then coming up, told Major O’Hare that a ladder-party was 
wanted, and asked what he was todo? ‘ Take the right file,” 
said the Major, ‘of each section.” No sooner said than done, 
for 1 and my rear-rank man were instantly tapped on the 
shoulder for the ladder-party. I now gave up all hope of ever 
returning. At Rodrigo we had fatigue parties for the ladders, 
but now it was not the case; besides which, the ladders were 
here much longer than at Rodrigo. I may just mention that, 
whatever may have been my own forebodings on the occasion, the 
aperapensions of my poor old captain, Major O’Hare, and those 
also of Captain Jones, were soon fatally realized; for, in less 


® None of the names mentioned in these sketches are fictitious. Many of the 
parties are stil) living, and will not fail to recollect the incidents referred to. 
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than twenty minutes after the above conversation, both fell, 
riddled with bullet holes. I now put my shoulder to the lad- 
der, and, assisted by my comrades, moved onwards. There 
were six of us supporting the ladder to which I belonged, and 
I contrived to carry my grass-bag before me.* We had not 
proceeded far when we heard a jabbering noise as of persons 
talking on our right, upon which we halted, and, supposing they 
might be enemies, I disengaged myself from the ladder, and, 
cocking my rifle, prepared for action. One of our party, how- 
ever, cried ‘ Take care! ’tis the stormers of the 4th division 
coming to join us.” It proved to be the case. ‘There was a 
small ravine through which ran a rivulet of water to our right, 
and their crossing it caused the noise which startled us. This 
panic over, we continued advancing, the rifles, as before, keep- 
ing in front. We had to pass close to a fort on our left, near 
the town. As we neared it the sentry of the French challenged. 
A shot was immediately fired from the fort, and another from 
the walls of the town. In a moment’a fire-ball was thrown 
out, which threw a bright red glare of light all around 
us ; and instantly a fire of grape-shot, canister, and small 
arms, poured in among us at a distance of about thirty yards, 
while we were yet on the glacis.t ‘Three of the men carrying 
the ladder with me were shot dead in a breath, and the weight 
of the ladder falling on me, I fell down with the grass-bag on 
my breast. The remainder of the stormers rushing up, not 
minding my cries nor yet the cries of those around me, were 
shot as rapidly as they advanced, and several of them fell dead 
upon me. I was drenched with blood; the weight was intol- 
erable: had it not been for the grass-bag on my chest, I 
should have been suffocated. It was now in vain that I endea- 
voured to cry out. At length, by an effort of nature, I man- 
aged to extricate myself, in doing which ! left my rifle behind 
me, and then drawing my sword, I rushed towards the breach 
which had been already effected by our cannon. There I found 
four men putting a ladder down the trench, and not daring to 
pause, fresh lights being still thrown out of the town with a 
continued discharge of musketry, I slid quickly down the 
ladder, and, before I could recover myself, was again knocked 
down and covered by the dead bodies of those who had been 
shot in attempting the descent. Again I succeeded in extri- 


cating myself from underneath the bodies, and rushed forward 


‘oh grass-bag is used to throw down into the trenches for the men to jump on, 
So as to prevent them hurting themselves. They are from five to six feet long 
and two feet in circumference, and are generally filled with hay or recent grass. 

+ The glacis means a gentle slope of ground extending from the parapet of the 


outer ditch going round a fortified town. It leads i 
, termi- 
nates at a distance of about sixty yards. into the country, and 
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to the right, when to my surprise I found myself suddenly up 
to the neck in water. Until then I was composed, but now all 
moral feeling left me, and driving through the water, with my 
sword still drawn, with great difficulty, although a good swim- 
mer, I attempted to rush up the breach. In doing this I lost 
my sword. However, without rifle, sword, or any weapon of 
defence, I clambered up the breach, and came near to a che- 
vaur de frise,* composed of swords revolving upon an axis; but 
just before reaching it [ was struck on the breast; whether by 
a grenade, a stone, or by the butt-end of a musket by some 
French soldier, who, seeing an unarmed man, did not think him 
worth the skivering; I cannot say, but down | rolled and lay 
senseless, how long I know not, drenched with both water and 
blood. As my senses gradually returned, [ perceived our gal- 
lant fellows still rushing forward, each seeming to share a fate 
more dreadful than my own. The fire continued horrible; it 
appeared to me as if the mouth of hell had opened; or as if 
some more than earthly volcano was pouring forth destruction 
on mankind. I now, strange as it may appear, began to feel 
if my legs and arms were entire, for at such moments a man, 
I believe, feels not his wounds. At this time, losing the 
phrenzy of courage, which I had before possessed, I felt ona 
sudden all the weakness and cowardice, as it were, of any 
woman, and endeavoured to protect myself by squeezing myself 
in among the dead bodies that surrounded me. As [I lay in this 
condition, the fire still continued blazing over me. I now for the 
first time for many years put up a prayer. ‘The fire presently 
slackened from the breach, and [ heard a cheering which [ 
knew to proceed from within the town, and shortly afterwards 
a cry of “‘ Blood and Ouns! Where’s the light division? The 
own’s our own! Hurrah!” I then attempted to rise, ut 
was so feeble that I could scarcely stir, indeed could not stand! 
I now found that I had been wounded, I know not when, but 
a ball had passed through the lower part of my right leg. Two 
others had passed through my cap, which I should have lost 
had it not been tied down under my throat with pieces of twine, 
as we had not then scales to our caps. At this moment, seeing 
two or three men moving towards me, and not knowing who 
they might be, I laid down, but, as they approached nearer, I 
knew by their voices that they were some of our own men. 
Again I sat up. One of them happened to be a man of my 
own company, named O’Brien ; the other, if I recollect right, 
belonged to the 3rd battalion ‘‘ What! is that you, Ned?” 
exclaimed O’Brien, and, secirg the helplessness of my situa- 


* A chevauxr de frise is an obstacle used in fortification, consisting of an horizon- 
tal beam of timber with pointed stakes radiating from its centre. It is used to 
defend a pass, to form an impediment to cavalry, or to stop a breach. The French 
ever ingenious, instead of wooden stakes, at Badajos, had recourse to radii of sword. 
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tion, they assisted in raising me up. The chevaux de frise, how- 
éver, still remained, sothat we could not enter the breach until 
more men arrived and forcedit down. I think it was the 3rd di- 
vision which was then within the town, for they got in on our 
right by the castle, where there was no breach. When we 
reached the top of the breach where we were, we found another 
trench with a plank of wood going across leading into the 
town. I moved with difficulty. 1 was so feeble that I was 
still obliged to lean on the arm of O’Brien, who lent me for 
additional support his rifle, which, placing the butt-end under 
my arm, I used asa crutch, Not until then I felt drops of 
blood trickling down my face, and found that one of the balls 
in passing through my cap had torn the upper part of my 
head. In this crippled state, supported in the manner just 
described, I and my comrades entered the town, towards the 
centre of which we heard a running fire with occasional cheer- 
ing. As we turned the corner of a street we observed two men 
advancing towards us, and thinking they might be some of the 
enemy, | clapped the rifle which | had been using as a crutch 
to my shoulder, at the same time asking O’Brien if it were 
loaded? He answered in the affirmative. One of them en- 
tered a house on the opposite side of the street, and the other, 
who, by the light in a window opposite to us, we perceived to 
be dressed in a blue coat with green wings on his shoulders, 
seemed to be making a rush towards us. Just as he came 
up O’Brien collared him, and, twisting his firelock from him, 
struck him with his shut fist a blow on the side of the head. 
I then said, “O’Brien, let me have the pleasure of shooting 
this rascal, for he may be the man who has left me in the state 
I am now in!’ I then presented my rifle close to his breast, 
with the full intention of shooting him through the body, but 
in an instant, just as my finger was about to snap the tngger, 
he dropped upon his knees and implored mercy. He lifted up 
his hands clasped together in the most earnest manner; I 
paused—hesitated,—and dropping the piece on half-cock, said, 
“O’Bnen, I cannot shoot the scoundrel, ’tis cowardly, he is 
unprotected ;” and then taking him by the hand, I told him in 
Spanish to get up! He did so, and immediately threw his 
arms round my neck, and, trembling very violently, bestowed 
several kisses on my cheek. 1 desired him to follow me, and 
leaning my weight on his shoulder; while O’Brien carried the 
musket he had wrested from him, and I used O’Brien’s rifle 
oncé more as a crutch; we proceeded to the house opposite, in 
one of the windows of which was the light above mentioned. 
We knocked against the door—no answer; we repeated the 
summons—still no notice taken of it; we then put the muzzle 
of @ rifle to the key-hole, and discharging its contents through 
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it, the door was burst open. We now entered the house, in 
which we found a young Spanish woman, crying bitterly and 
praying for mercy. We told her we would not hurt her. She said 
that she was the wife of a 'renchman not there to protect her. 
I asked her if she had any money? She answered, in Spanish, 
that there was nothing but her poor self in the house! O’Brien 
then inquired if she could give us some spirits ?—upon which 
she produced a bottle and gave me a cake of chocolate which 
I eat with much relish. Here we were not content to remain, 
because there was no appearance of money; the house itself 
looked miserably poor. | may remark that, however some may 
boast of courage, the generality of men who enter on a 
case of Forlorn Hope like the present,do so in the hope of 
plunder. It was, | confess, my own case, for, although very ill 
prepared, I was determined to have some “‘ blunt,” at all events ; 
80 {hid, “ We will leave this place: there’s nothing here ;” upon 
which, supported by the Frenchman and O’Brien, I returned 
into the street and proceeded towards the Market place. It 
was a dark, though still night. The confusion and uproar in 
the town cannot be conceived. Arrived in the Market place, 
we found a number of Spanish prisoners rushing out of a gaol 
which had been broken open by some men of the 3d division. 
They appeared like a set of savages suddenly set free; some 
had chains rattling about their limbs, others none; and in the 
midst of the crowd were numbers of our own men, chiefly of 
the 5th and 88th regiments, holding lighted candles in their 
hands. 1 said to O’Brien, “I am getting very tired; let us go 
somewhere where we can find a place to rest.” We then 
turned down an opposite street, and came to a house which we 
perceived to be occupied, and on entering it found a number of 
men there belonging to the 88th regiment; they were in the act 
of plundering. One of them seeing blood on my face, took up 
a full bottle, and breaking it off by a blow with a bayonet 
immediately below the neck, desired me to drink. I did so. 
There was a good fire blazing on the hearth, and I advanced 
towards the fire-place. It is the custom, I may mention, for 
soldiers who enter a house under such circumstances, to make 
a fire of whatever they can lay hold of. I have seen chairs, 
tables, and the most finished mahogany furniture broken up for 
the purpose; nay, on these occasions so reckless are men of 
the value of property, that I have seen the face of the finest 
mirror smashed into pieces merely to obtain a bit of looking- 
~ to shave at. I had not long been seated at the fire when 

heard the screams of some one in distress coming from the 
adjoining room, and on entering it I found the old man of the 
house on his knees imploring mercy, and one of the British in 
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the act of Jevelling his musket at him. I inquired what was 
the matter, and was informed that he would not give the men 
his money ; they declared he had some—he swore he had none; 
upon which | begged that they would not shoot him, but allow 
me to speak to him, as I thought I coulu speak better Spanish 
than the rest. It was agreed. I then said to him, “ Diga me 
Vmd [usted] donde esta su dinero ?”—Tell me where is your 
money? ‘ Da Vmd a mis camarados.”—Give it my comrades! 
He then rose, kissed my hand, and going to a huge clay wine- 
vessel, which rested upon cross sticks, and which was round, 
or rather pot-bellied in the middle, and tapered towards a point 
at each end, he drew out from underneath a bag of dollars, 
which he laid with trembling hands upon the counter. There 
were six of us present; four of the 88th, and two rifles, viz., I 
and my comrade O’Brien. It was immediately agreed to divide 
the dollars, without the trouble of counting them, into six heaps, 
and allot one to each. Accordingly one of the 88th stood with 
his back towards the counter, and while another man, pointing 
to one of the heaps, cried, “ Who shall have this?” He who 
had his face turned from the money answered, such or such 
an one, belonging to the 88th, or to the rifles. Thirty-six 
Spanish dollars fell to my share. I now returned to the fire- 
piace and requested the Frenchman to lend me his jacket, as 
my own was thoroughly wet through. Grateful for my having 
spared his life, he did so in a moment, indeed he said over and 
over again that he would not leave me; that he would follow 
me through the world. I was sitting by the fire with this 
Frenchman’s jacket on, when the street door of the house was 
forced open, and a number of Portuguese soldiers entered. 
One of them, supposing me to be a Frenchman by my jacket, 
snapped his musket at me; I immediately, as well as my 
wounded leg allowed me, rushed at him, and some of the 88th 
also interfered. A scuffle took place, which ended in one of 
these Portuguese soldiers being run through the body with a 
bayonet, and the rest of the party, with the dead body, were 
ejected into the street. I had not long returned to my seat 
when some of the men, in ransacking the house, discovered the 
two daughters of the old man, who had concealed themselves 
up stairs. They were both young—they could oppose only @ 
feeble resistance to any violence. Hitherto their mother had 
escaped ; but she too was now dragged from her hiding-place, 
and their concealment so long was cruelly avenged. Without 
dwelling on the frightful details, it may be sufficient to add 
that our men, more infuriated than before, seized on the old 
man and insisted on a fresh supply of money. His _protesta- 
tions that he had given them all he possessed were vain, and 
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while his wretched family—his wife and two daughters—were 
lying senseless on the ground, he was—shall I go on ?—~shot 
through the body! 

It is to be lamented that the memory of an old soldier should 
be disturbed by such painful recollections! But it is to be 
considered, that the men who besiege a town in the face of 
such dangers are generally desperate characters; and when 
once they get footing within its walls, flushed by victory—hur- 
ried on by desire of plunder, and heated with excess of drink— 
they stop at nothing. They are mad, they know not what 
they do! I do not say this in justification—I only state what I 
have observed human nature on these occasions to be. I now 
determined to leave this scene of horrors, and accompanied by 
the Frenchman, went in search of another house. We observed 
one open on the other side of the way, and he having helped 
me across the street, for my leg much disabled me, we entered 
it. Here we found a number of our men of the 3d division, 
who were drinking chocolate, made, not with water, but with 
wine. They were more sober and peaceable than those we had 
just left; but here also, indeed in every house in Badajos that 
night, the most fearful outrages were committed. For my own 
part, I felt tired and anxious to get some sleep; I therefore laid 
down, but fagged as I was could obtain little rest. ‘The next 
morning, being determined to rejoin my regiment, I left the 
house accompanied by the Frenchman, who rendered me every 
assistance in his power. It appeared to me that the town was 
still in a state of great confusion and uproar. In one of the 
streets I saw the Duke of Wellington giving directions about 
the erection of gallowses for the punishment of men guilty of 
— or of such atrocities as had been enacted over-night. 

oh! He was surrounded by a number of British soldiers who 
were drunk, and who, holding up bottles with the necks knocked 
off, containing wine and spirits, cried out to him, ‘‘ Nosey! old 
boy! will you drink? The town’s our own*! Hurrah!” A 
little further on I found two carts standing each on end, and a 
pole running across between them, on which were suspended 
two halters; but I am not aware that any one was really 
hanged. One man of my own company—whose name was 
Johnny Castles—as quiet a creature as ever lived, was brought 
out, and being placed under the gallows, was threatened with 


* This exclamation, “ The town’s our own!” deserves attention, inasmuch as it 
explains the notion which all soldiers entertain on entering a town they have 
besieged. Not actuated or guided by any reflecting principle, they imagine that 
every description of property they can seize is truly their own, to carry away or 
destroy. Even the persons of women—no matter whether old or young—they 
conceive themselves licensed to outrage! Hence, every house reverberates with 
shrieks of horror—every hearth reeks with blood. Such, even in the hour of 
victory, are the characteristic horrors of “ glorious war.”"=—Ep. 
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death: It was never, however, intended to hang him; but the 
fricht made him ill for some time, and rendered him the subject 
of many a hearty laugh among his comrades afterwards. ‘The 
division of the regiment to which I belonged was about two 
miles out of the town, where we were encamped to the left, the 
4th division being in the centre, and the 3d to thenght. Feel- 
ing tired, notwithstanding I had been leaning, as { hobbled 
along as well as I could, on the arm of my French companion, 
we sat down on a bench opposite the bridge which leads to 
Fort St Christopher. We had not been long seated when I 
was amused by a large baboon, which was surrounded by a 
number of soldiers who were tormenting him. ‘The poor 
animal had been wounded in the foot, probably by one of our 
men, and by his chattering, grinning, and droll gesticulations, 
he shewed as much aversion to the red coats as any of the 
French—then our enemies—could possibly have done. To me 
however, and the Frenchman by my side, seeing us in dark 


jackets, he wanted to come as if for protection; but a man of 


the 4th, stating he was the servant of the colonel of that 
regiment, claimed him as the property of his master. Hereupon 
a scufHle took place, in which, as usual, several of the men got 
wounded and one bayonetted. We now saw a number of 
Frenchmen guarded by British soldiers coming over the bridge; 
they were those, it appeared, who had defended Fort St Chris- 
topher, which had just surrendered, and they were immediately 
marched into town as prisoners. ‘They were soon surrounded 
by our men, who began to ransack their knapsacks ; a number 
of watches were tumbled out of one, dollars out of another, 
shirts, handkerchiefs, socks, Xc. out of another, and the spoil 
was eagerly seized and divided. I now, having rested myself, 
wished to proceed towards the camp, and assisted by my com- 
— renewed my attempts to walk. As we proceeded along 
saw two mules tied to a door-way; no person was with them; 
they appeared to me worth seizing, so without further cere- 
mony we untied them. Assisted by the Frenchman I mounted 
on one, and he guiding the other by the rope-bridle behind 
me, we moved slowly onwards towards the camp. It was to 
me a welcome change. We had just passed the gates of the 
town when an officer of the 83d regiment, whose name was 
either Jackson or Johnson, but I think Jackson, meeting us, 
asked me whether [ would sell the mules? ‘ Yes,” was my 
reply. “How much do you want for them?” said he. “ Fort 
dollars,” was my answer. ‘I will give you twenty,” he repli, 
** Done,” said [; but in consideration of my wound, it was 
agreed that I might continue mounted on the mule until I 
reached my own regiment. We halted however, the officer 
being with us, at the camp of the 83d, which was part of the 
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third division; and having dismounted, [ sat down on a knap- 
sack waiting for the money; the Frenchman stood by the side 
of me. Here an unfortunate accident occurred: while one of 
the men was cleaning the firelock of his musket, the piece went 
off and shot a corporal through the head, wounding also the arm 
of another man. The Frenchman was dreadfully frightened. 
He turned as pale as ashes: he perhaps thought the shot aimed 
at him, as the corporal fell dead beside him. It struck me as 
a forcible example of the casualties that attend the adventurous 
life of a soldier. [ could not, indeed, help feeling for the poor 
corporal, who, after escaping through all the dangers of the 

revious night, now lost his life by a clumsy hand cleaning a 
firelock. The money for our four-legged booty was sent out 
tome by a servant who had directions to accompany me to the 
camp and bring back the mule, and I then parted, as I thought 
for ever, with the faithful Frenchman, and giving him part 
of the money I had just received, advised him to return to 
Badajos. 

It may seem strange that [ did not wish to remain in 
Badajos, but I was suffering from my wound and preferred the 
camp, because [ thought I should there get more rest; how- 
ever, a few days afterwards I was removed into the town and 
admitted into hospital, where I continued under medical treat- 
ment until sufficiently recovered to rejoin the army, which I did 
near Ciudad Rodrigo. I have been in many sieges and in many 
actions, but I never witnessed such horrors as surrounded me 
when on the Forlorn Hope at the Siege of Badajos. 

tt. 
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SPEECHES OF HIS MAJESTY, WILLIAM IV, 
SINCE HIS ACCESSION TO THE THRONE ; 


Showing the Progress of Political Philosophy, and his 
contributions thereto. Sample and Sageman. 1 vol. 1837. 


Happy idea! A collection of the speeches of no less illus- 
trious a personage than his Majesty, William IV! Whata 
treasure for posterity! How much trouble will now be spared 
to the antiquaries of succeeding ages! Excellent and patriotic 
publishers, Messrs Sample oa Sageman! What a record of 
ga political philosophy !—all condensed into one neat 

ttle duodecimo volume, bound in the rarest calf, Thanks, 
gentle publishers—it shall have a niche in the Temple of Fame ; 
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for ever since we were children, and visited the Tower during 
the Midsummer holidays, we have been fond of lions and uni- 
corns. But hush!—the Lords spiritual and temporal of the 
United Kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland have assembled— 
the legislators from the House of Commons summoned, not b 
the wand of Merlin, but by that of the Usher of the Black Rod, 
are huddled together in one listening heap ; the King is on the 
throne! Hist! He is about to open his Royal lips. Only 
listen to the mellifluous voice of Majesty. How silver-toned 
the cadences—how clear the enunciation—how graceful the 
action! The Archbishops, Bishops, Peers, Barons, Yeomen, 
Knights of Shires, and Country Gentlemen around—all prick 
up their ears, lift up their eyes, and are absorbed in attention, 
Would that every sound falling from such august lips could be 
caught, condensed, and preserved, like the crystallized tear- 
drop of Cleopatra, in spirits, to adorn the shelf of a museum !— 
Only imagine the speeches of all the Kings belonging to the 
House of Hanover and the House of Brunswick, crystallized 
and suspended in small stopper-phial bottles, all ranged along 
a shelf underneath other natural curiosities in the Hunterian 
Museum! But we candidly confess that since we visited the 
capital of Scotland, and heard the caw-me—caw-thee—af- 
ter-dinner-style of eloquence of certain professors of the 
* Belles Lettres, we have been rather sick of speechifying in 
general. Nothing can be more tedious, for example, than the 
speeches made at select vestry meetings, no matter in whatever 
parish the same be convened ; nothing more mawkish than the 
majority of electioneering harangues delivered by aspirants for 
Parliamentary honours ; nay, the last dying speeches and con- 
fessions which are blown through tin-horns about the streets of 
London have even failed to excite our interest ; but not so the 
speeches of his Most Gracious Majesty, William IV, the King 
of Great Britain and all agitated Ireland! These are gems— 
these we grasp with a hand of fervid loyalty. True, we may be 
waxing rather old in the political service of our country, but 
we know the importance of speeches being delivered in propria 
persona by Majesty itself. If the King did not go down to 
open and close the two Houses of Parliament himself, attended 
by a retinue of Judges, Prelates, and a guard of honour, his 
subjects might forget that so gracious a Sovereign existed. 

he did not open his lips officially once or twice a year, he might 
become altogether silent. This would be a pity. It is a wise 
principle, therefore, in our Constitution, and strictly in ac- 
cordance with what Fielding’s pundit calls the “ eternal 
fitness of things,” that his Majesty should, at the opening and 
adjournment of every session, go down in state and deliver an 
address before the assembled Parliament of Great Britain and 
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Ireland. It is alsoan admirable provision that the speech should 
be made for him, otherwise the King might be too eloquent. 
His present Majesty succeeded to the Throne of his ** la- 
mented brother” in the year 1830, and as our Almanack-makers 
have, by common consent, agreed that this is the year 1837, 
he has clearly completed what the disciples of Pythagoras 
would designate the first septennial, or infantile section of his 
reign. This being the completion, therefore, of a climacteric 
period, is the fittest season that could be chosen for collecting 
the Nuge Canore which he has really delivered from the 
Throne. Nay, as a certain Roman Emperor estimated the 
size of Rome from the quantity of cobwebs collected in it, so 
may our politicians draw very shrewd inferences from the 
speeches of William IV, concerning the progress of political 
philosophy in Great Britain during the last seven years. We 
have read them with profound attention, and do not remember 
to have met with anything like them in the history of ancient 
or modern oratory. ‘They are infinitely more concise than any- 
thing that is to be found in the orations of Cicero or Demos- 
thenes; and are pervaded by a sort of family resemblance, 
which is remarkable. They are as like one another as the two 
Dromios. The speech for 1834 would do very well for 1835— 
that of 1835 for 1836, and so on. Nothing but an art sui 
generis could have accomplished this. It is done by a sort of 
political alchemy, by which one principle of government can 
be dexterously converted into another; and both, when expe- 
dient, be still further melted down into one of a perfectly different 
character. ‘Thus, the principle upon which the Catholic Eman- 
cipation Bill was so long opposed was suddenly ; as the Duke of 
Wellington was presiding over the cauldron, stirring up the ele- 
ments of discord with his Field Marshal’s baton; converted 
into a principle in favour of its being passed. ‘The principle 
upon which the citizens of Paris were allowed to choose their 
own King, after a three days glorious struggle, was convertible 
into the very opposite application in the case of the Troy citi- 
zens of Madrid. ‘The crown of the Bourbons was permitted 
to be hurled into dust, while the crown of the bigotted Fer- 
dinand is yet to be secured to his immaculate descendants, at 
the point of the British bayonet. Admirable consistency ! 
Then again, these Royal speeches are all of them dictated in a 
tone of unrivalled policy. Machiavelli himself need no longer 
be cited a the prince of wily politicians. The art of false 
prophecy, as everybody knows, consists in predicting a certain 
number of events vaguely. Sybils, soothsayers, astrologers, 
gipsies, come within the same category. None of their oracles, 
Owever, are conceived in such a convenient spirit, and admit 
of such an universality of application as the inaugural and 
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valedictory addresses of his Majesty to the British Parliament. 
Individually and collectively they are so fashioned as to suit 
any administration ; no matter whether the dog-star of Toryism 
or the Ursus of Whiggism reign in the ascendant—they will 
apply to any policy. lhis is, to say the least, ingenious. Then 
again, look to the hopes which they so munificently hold forth. 
At every opening of Parliament, promise after promise is made 
to reform abuses at home, and preserve the peace and hap- 
iness of the countries to which we are allied abroad. The 
Ro ral lullaby charms the nation like a petted infant to repose, 
and in the meantime session after session is permitted togo 
past, and nothing really is accomplished. _ inch 
We regard the Speeches, therefore, of his Majesty, William 
IV, as practical nonentities ; they are, however, interesting, 
curious, precious documents, and the only use to which they 
can be iavebageiuily applied, in our judgment, is that of being 
taken as patterns for young ladies’ fancy work. The speech, 
for instance, delivered before the House of Lords on openin 
the present session of Parliament, would, if embroider 
seisiteetaihion, in different party-coloured worsteds, on a dark 
round, make a very pretty variegated drawing-room ottoman ; 
and might be sold at Fancy Fairs, or by the publishers of 


Annuals and other ornamental literature. 
AN ADMIRER. 





SONNET. 


By Atrrep Wuiteneap, Author of the ‘ Usurper,’ the ¢ Curse of 
Plutus,’ and other Poems. 


Au! where is all that beauty now—where gone 
That when of late amid these paths I stray’d, 
Freak'd in the golden colours of the morn, 
Flourish'd around? Here, by the soft wind sway’d, 
The gaudy tulip liv’d, and here the rose, 

And thou, poor laurel, in thy simple guise,‘ 

rhe honest yeoman of the woods did rise, 

Shamed by these sunny nobles of all hues. 

Still in robustious youth when they are fled, 
Unharm’d, unhurt, as first when summer led 

Her mellow-bosom'd daughters to the lea, 

Standest thou unsubdued. Oh! like to thee 

Shall stedfast virtue in its simple pride 

Endure, when all the gay—the falsely great have died. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO MODERN HISTORY 


From the British Museum and the State Paper Office. By F. Von 
Raumer. Queen Elizabeth and Mary Queen of Scots. 1 vol. Lon- 
don: Charles Knight. 1836. 


Tue present volume will be interesting to all those students of 
history who feel a curiosity to analyse the characters of two 
extraordinary Queens, who lived nearly three centuries ago. 
The characters of Elizabeth and Mary present a singular 
contrast. Elizabeth was essentially a Queen; Mary essentially 
awoman. Elizabeth was an epitome of the principle of royalty, 
in all its splendour of Divine right and inviolable dignity ; 
Mary of all the feminine qualities, degenerated by peculiar 
constitution and most unpropitious circumstances, into weak- 
nesses and vices. Elizabeth was able to sacrifice to the duties 
of royalty, such as those duties were in her eyes, all her feel- 
ings and faculties; Mary did not even perceive that as a Queen 


she had duties, she only felt she had power and the means of 


enjoyment. Elizabeth was able to maintain a despotism in 
spite of the growing spirit of liberty, because she never gave 
her subjects the advantage of granting or refusing her supplies, 
and was popular in spite of her tyranny, because she did not 
oppress them for their money. Had her successors been equally 
prudent, Charles the First would not have been brought to the 
scaffold. Mary lost all power, and nearly all hearts, by indulg- 
ing a lively and sanguine temperament in a puritanical age ; 
she was a licentious Queen of a people who would scarcely 
have borne a licentious Aing, and she became through her pas- 
sions the slave of one man after another. 

We believe with M. Von Raumer that Elizabeth did sincerely 
espouse the cause of Mary against her rebellious subjects, but 
it was simply because Mary was the Queen, and they were 
subjects. She, on this occasion, nearly forgot her policy in 
her prejudices. See her charge to Throgmorton :— 


“To assure them that Queen Elizabeth will oblige them by force to 
grant liberty to their sovereign; that her faults are to be covered by 
their humble petition and request, and not at all by force. That princes’ 
—" are only in the hand of God, to whom they are amenable,” — 
p. 106. 


The defence of the Scotch presented to her in answer, reads 
very finely after this :— 


“The nobility and people of Scotland are a free people, who at first 
chose their kings, and appointed a council of the wisest men to assist 


them. Nay, ever since royalty was admitted in the kingdom, the nobles 
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entertained the conviction, that it was their right to correct the enormi- 
ties of their princes ; and all the kings have acknowledged this, as well 
when they exercised tyranny, as when flattery altered them and hardened 
their hearts.”—p. 152 

For the same reason we believe that it was a true feeling, not 
a hypocritical pretence, which made Elizabeth vacillate so long 


about the execution of Mary. She murdered the principle of 


royalty in the person of her rival Queen. Had the rank of the 
victim been but one step lower, her executioners would have 
experienced no such compunctuous visitings. a 

M. Von Raumer expresses a very decided opinion on the 
subject of Mary’s guilt with regard to the murder of Darnley— 


“ As far as I am myself concerned, a mathematical problem is hardly 
more clearly demonstrated than the historical one, that Mary was not 
innocent of the death of her husband, not ignorant that she was marrying 
his murderer.’ —>p. 374. 

While we do not perceive that this problem is proved, we 
think the evidence very strong which favours its correctness, 
At the time of the murder, Mary was entirely under subjection 
to the ruflian Bothwell, through her devotion to him; and even 
could no proof be adduced of her knowledge of his designs, it 
would be a natural conjecture that she knew of them. Her 
own wrongs from Darnley were sufficient to have created 
resentment and a desire for revenge, being of a kind which a 
woman, such as she was, could least brook ; and though she 
might never have committed the crime herself, she may easily 
be imagined to have connived at it in another. She had loved 
Darnley passionately. She offended Elizabeth and alienated 
her own subjects by her resolute determination to marry him. 
It appears that she nursed him through a dangerous illness 
with the greatest care and tenderness, and after the marriage 
she was entirely devoted to him; but he almost immediately 
began to give proofs of his morose and brutal nature. On the 
3st July, 1565, when they had only been married two days, 
Randolph writes to Leicester:— 

* All honour that may be attributed to any man by a wife, he hath it 
wholly and fully. All praise that may be spoken of him he lacketh not 
from herself. All dignities that she can endue him with, are already 
given and granted. No man pleaseth her that contenteth not him; and 
(1 say more) she hath given unto him her whole will to be ruled and 
guided as himself best liketh. She cannot as much prevail with him in 
any thing that is against his will.’—p, 64. 

Within a few months we find it hinted that ‘ Darnley fol- 
lowed his pleasures more than was agreeable to the Queen ;’ 
and in Feb. 1566, the following account of him is given in a 
letter from Mr Drury, the English Envoy to Cecil :— 

“The people say that Darnley is too much given to drinking. It is 
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certainty reported there was some jar between them, at a mert’s (mer- 
chant’s house at Edinburgh, she only dissuading him from drinking and 
enticing others; in both which he proceeded, and gave her such words, 
that she left the place with tears, which they that are known to these 
proceedings, say is not strange to be seen.” 

The savage murder of Rizzio followed close upon this; it 
was committed in March. We take some extracts from the 
detailed report addressed by the Earl of Bedford and Randolph 
to the English Privy Council. 

“Upon Saturday at night near eight o'clock, the King conveyed him- 
self, the Lord Ruthven, George Douglas, and two others, through his 
own chambers by the privy stairs, up to the Queen’s chamber. Going to 
which there is a cabinet about twelve foot square; in the same a little 
low reposing bed and a table, at the which there were sitting at supper, 
the Queen, the Lady Argyle, and David, with his cap upon his head. 
* * # Lord Ruthven offering to have taken him by the arm, David 
took the Queen by the plaits of her gown, and put himself behind the 
Queen, who would gladly have saved him. But the King loosed his 
hands, and holding her in his arms, David was taken out of the cabinet, 
through the bed chamber into the chamber of presence, where were Lord 
Morton and Lord Lindsay, who intended that night to have reserved him, 
and next day to hang him. So many being about them that bore him 
evil will, one thrust him into the body with a dagger, and after him a 
ood many others, so that he had in his body about fifty-five wounds. 
t is told for certain that the King’s own dagger was sticking in him; 
whether he struck him or not we cannot tell for certain. He was not 
slain in the King’s presence, as was said, but going down the stairs into 


the chamber of presence.” 
i oe * . a” 


“ Before the King left talking with the Queen, in the hearing of Ruth- 
ven, she was content that he should lie with her that night. 1 know not 
how he neglected, but he came not, and excused himself to his friends 
that he was so sleepy that he could not awake in due time.” —p. 80—82. 


Here then, may the student of history, and of human na- 
ture, discover a key to some of the secret and most anomalous 
actions of a very extraordinary character. ‘The belief of Darn- 
ley’s love, urged by passionate protestations, inducing her to be 
reconciled with him, after his murdering one for whom she 
evidently entertained a regard, and within the same hour; and 
her lasting hatred of the murderer, when she found that his 
protestations were only made to pacify her, and not from the 
feeling she had believed; all tend to give a peculiar insight 
into her mind, temperament, and general character, and lay 
Open many of its recesses for interesting, though painful 
analysis. 


The entire history of Queen Mary proves her to have heen a 
Woman of determined will and strong animal eourage, which 
rose in the last scene of her tragical life into moral fortitude. 
There is something about the circumstances both immediately 
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before and at the time of her execution peculiarly appalling, 
and sufficient to have shaken a stout heart; yet it is well 
known that she preserved to the last a calm dignity of de- 
meanour. More than two months previous to her violent death 
‘they removed the canopy from her chamber, and hung the 
walls and beds with black.” This piece of unnecessary cruelt 
is quoted from a letter of the French Ambassador to Henry III; 
a was as well calculated as any thing that can be imagined 
to create horror and gloomy apprehension, It is added, “ they 
sent her aclergyman to console her ;” thus adding insult to the 
species of torture inflicted. She did not admit him to her pre- 
sence. A private execution, the being conducted into a familiar 
apartment and finding erected in it a scattold covered with black, 
a few people collected around it, and the executioner awaiting 
the victim—all these things seem peculiarly terrible and trying, 

et all the accounts give the same impression of the firmness of 
Mary throughout. The official report, given by an eye witness, 
says i— 

“ She went to the hall of execution with an undismayed countenance, 
and without any fear. The scaffold was two feet high and twelve broad, 
and as well as the cushion and block covered with black. A chair was 
brought her.” 


The sentence of death and order for the execution was then 
read. 

“During the reading of the commission the Queen of Scots was very 
silent, listening unto it with so careless a regard as if it had not con- 
cerned her at all; marry, with such a cheerful countenance, as if it had 
been a pardon from her Majesty for her life.” 


That this cheerfulness continued to the end is well known, 
enduring even through the brutal custom of disrobing, until 
‘she was stript of all her apparel, saving her petticoat and 
kirtle,’ lest, we suppose, the executioner’s perquisite should be 
injured. 

“Her head was severed at two strokes; the countenance changed the 
first moment, so that it could not be recognized, and the lips trembled 
for nearly a quarter of an hour after. When the executioner collected 
the clothes, he found the Queen’s little dog, which would not be drawn 
away, but laid himself down between her head and her shoulders.” 


This volume is a valuable addition to historical literature, 
inasmuch as it condenses a great quantity of information, 
hitherto spread over a wild and confusing extent. It certainly 
does not do much more than other works have done to establish 
the guilt of Mary, in several instances. Be it, however, 
acknowledged that she was guilty in them all, we must still 
give it as our opinion that she was, in many respects, a very 


— perverted by circumstances far more than by 
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LIBERAL MATHEMATICS. 


NO. Il—-A REPLY TO THE LANCET. 


TueE article, under the above title in our January Number, in 
which we denounced an equally unjust and wild-minded attack 
on Mr Finlaison, that had appeared in the ‘ British Medical 
Almanack,’ has produced a rejoinder in the ‘ Lancet’ of the 21st 
of last month, from a person who styles himself “T. K. 
Edmonds, Esq. B. A., author of * Life ‘Tables,’ and who, as he 
says, “now throws off his mask,” and avows that he wrote the 
anonymous attack in question. We remarked it as passing 
strange that the Almanack had in the same number an article 
“ on the Statistics of Mortality ;” in which a table, copied from 
Dr Southwood Smith’s work, on the ‘ Laws of Mortality in 
Fever,’ and computed by Mr F'inlaison, is praised (see pase 137) 
as one of the two “ most important contributions which have yet 
been made to medical statistics.” ‘The Almanack announced 
this article to be ““ By T. K. Edmonds, B. A., author of ‘ Life 
Tables’ ”’—whereas, in the other article, entitled “ On the 
incapacity of the statistical officers employed by the English 
Government,” which was then anonymous, but now avowed by 
the same unblushing individual to be also his production, the 
very table, so supplied to Dr Smith by Mr Finlaison, is abused. 
—See page 179. He states “ Dr S. Smith furnished him (Mr 
Finlaison) with a report of deaths and cases of sickness at 
each age occurring at the London Hospital. Mr Finlaison 
oe his results, but adhered to his general practice of with- 
1olding the facts on which his results were founded.” We 
showed that Dr S. Smith, not Mr Finlaison, withheld the 
facts because the publication of them was not necessary for 
his immediate object. We may now add, as Mr Edmonds seems 
to be incapable of speaking truth even by accident, that Dr 
Smith did not furnish Mr Finlaison with any report of deaths, 
&c. &c. but did much better. He placed in the calculator’s 
experienced hands the original books of the hospitals, who 
deduced all the facts himself, as well as the important arithme- 
tical results of which this Wetractor has availed himself. 
But let us enquire into this ‘Il. K. Edmunds, Esq. B.A. 
who, on the self-same topic, in the same publication, bestows 
well-merited praise in the article written with his “mask” off, 
and wholesale detraction with his mask on? 

We remarked in our previous comment that the writer “ had 
evidently been influenced by some personal pique or other.” 
It now appears we were pretty right. He says, ‘in my Life 
Tables, published five years ago, | stated, without mentioning 
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182 Liheral Mathematics. 
Mr Finlaison’s name, that the Government Tables “rested 
upon the authority of a person whose qualifications for the task 
undertaken were "unknown to the public.?” A most logical 
vround truly, for repudiating them ! But he omits to state the 
castigation which he forthwith received from an able hand in 
the ‘ Philosophical Magazine,’ for this very absurd and dero- 
atory sentence concerning an individual about whom he 
admits that he knows nothing; and we may add that his 
acquaintance with that individual’s labours amounts to very 
nearly the same totality of ignorance. He further rejoins, 
‘In my own case I have, during the last five years, repeatedly 
affirmed that these [the Government] Tables were not worth 
the paper on which they have been printed ; whether the results 
be true or false, is a matter of the utmost indifference.” Ay! 
indeed! Now, for our part, we think true results, deduced 
from an immense number of facts, are by no means a matter of 
indiflerence as the basis of Tables of Life Annuities. More- 
over, if the results were false, the Tables would be worth much 
less than the mass of paper that would have been wasted. 

It appears, then, that this Mr Edmonds has for five years 
hooked on to Mr Finlaison, like a barnacle to a West India- 
man, and with no greater impediment to the vessel’s rate of 
sailing. He says he had two fellow labourers in this work of 
detraction,—namely, the late venerable Mr Morgan, and Mr 
Francis Corbaux, whose names, not forgetting himself, he mo- 
destly opposes to those of Mr Lubbock and Mr Babbage. 
We pray Mr Edmonds, once for all, to desist in future from 
atlirming anything whatever as a fact, inasmuch as Nature 
seems to have denied him the capacity of enunciating truth. 
The two writers above-mentioned commented, not on Mr Fin- 
laison’s ‘ Report’ containing all the data for his tables, but on 
a few insulated results given in Mr Finlaison’s evidence before 
the Committees on Friendly Societies, in May 1825 and 1827. 
Mr Morgan was then in the extreme of old age, and, as we 
previously mentioned, he was the person who advised, in 1808, 
the use of the Northampton tables, by which the loss of mil- 
lions had been sustained. 

We have ascertained that Mr Morgan, being in some little 
spleen at the time, had not, when he wrote, seen Mr Finlaison’s 
Teport at all. We further say that it was the object of Mr 
Corbaux in his petition to the House of Commons, dated 20th 
March 1829, which now lies before us, to prevail on Parlia- 
ment to desist from adopting Mr Finlaison’s tables until the 
evidence on which they were founded should be produced. He 
could not be aware when he wrote, that such evidence was to be 
produced on the 30th day of the same month, and then ordered 
te be printed. But Mr Corbaux had retired, before he ever 8a 
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that report, to France, where his curious treatise on mortality 
was written and printed in 1833; all which Mr Edmonds, who 

uotes from the book, very well knows, and so may any body 
who takes the trouble to look at it. 

We convicted Mr E. of wilful untruth (by a positive quotation) 
in stating, at great length, that Mr Finlaison had not explained 
his meaning of the ages of the persons registered by him; whe- 
ther that age referred to the last or the next birth-day, ora 
mean between the two. Does he deny the charge? No; but 
he recriminates, and says he never admitted that the specula- 
tion on aged lives was contrary to Mr Finlaison’s advice. We 
refer the reader to the original article in the Almanack, which 
quotes the evidence of Mr Rickman, clerk of the House of 
Commons, (printed in the Medical Gazette of last year,) that Mr 
Finlaison, from the first, most earnestly opposed all and every 
speculation of the kind. We refer to the whole body of the Stock 
* chat for evidence that a public notice was set up in the 
National Debt Office, announcing that no more annuities 
would be granted. Whereupon the dealers in that speculation 
repaired to Lord Althorp, and even then carried the point 
against Mr Finlaison, notwithstanding the notice. This is 
matter of notoriety. But what says the veracious Mr Ed- 
monds ?—why, that it ‘isa notorious fact, never denied by Mr 
F, himself, that the transaction was entered into solely at the 
recommendations of Mr Finlaison!” ‘The rest of the mis- 
statements are equally gross, 

We have neither space nor time for any further comments 
on Mr Edmonds who has proved himself out of court; but as 
that part of the science of statistics which relates to human 
life is of great public importance, we shall take an early op- 
portunity of supplying further details on the present and past 
state of knowledge on that subject. Of course we shall take 
no further notice of Mr Edmonds, who seems so anxious to 


lift himself into something visible, by trying to do mischief to 
his betters. W. K,. 





LES PRETENDANS, OU PRETENDUS 
DE LA PRINCESSE VICTORIA. 
A CONTINENTAL PARAPHRASTIC. 


Everysopy must have remarked the extreme tenaciousness 
of our contemporaries of the daily press, with respect to the 
acknowledgment of the quarter from whence an article, or 
extract is taken. They have reason to be angry when this 
acknowledgment is not made, inasmuch as the appropriation of 
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184 Les Pretendans, ou Pretendus 

their materials amounts in this case to nothing less than the 
provocation of a rival gaining credit for originating things 
which in reality he has stolen. This tenaciousness, not of 
copy-right but of credit for ownership, applies in the same 
degree to the weekly press, with reference to all substantive 
articles, and to all other periodicals. Of this injury the 
Monthly Repository has often had reason to complain. We 
have never noticed the circumstance before, because we re- 
joiced at the dissemination of our principles, and because we are 


j 


far from having any cause to be querulous at the general beha- 


viour of the press towards us. What we are now about to make 
known is done in perfect good humour, and without the least 
dudgeon, albeit the instance is “a little too bad.” 


Our subscribers of last year will recollect an article, entitled 
The Royal Sutors. 1t appeared in the number for August, 
1836, vol. x. p.469. The author of the ‘Great Metropolis’ 
speaks particularly of this article as having produced a ‘sensa- 
tion,’ and says it was from the pen of Mr Peacock, author of 
‘Headlong Hall,’ X&c. We are not at liberty to say who wrote 
it, but it was not that gentleman. The ‘ sensation,’ however, 
seems not to have been confined to the ‘Great Metropolis,’ as 
the article has been the rounds of the Continental newspapers 
in a paraphrastic form. We believe the paraphrase first ap- 
peared inthe National. Not having seen this number of the 
paper, we cannot positively say there was no acknowledgment 
made of the source whence the idea and most of the material 
originated ; but as all the other foreign papers quote it as from 
the National, the said paper may have put forth the article as 
exclusively its own. Be it as it may, this time they are wel- 
come; but we hope the next will be acknowledged. 

The article looks well in its foreign dress, and as the para- 
phrast has frequently added an excellent ‘touch’ of his own 
ae wit during the progress of the amorous narrative, we 
shall give a few extracts just as they stand. We cut out our 
specimens from L’Esiafette, Mardi, 18 Octobre, 1836. It 1s 
right to say that the introduction is neither a translation or 
paraphrase from our article—it is French wit, exclusive. We 
should also state that the remarks on the blindness of Prince 
George of Cambridge find no archetype in our pages—we did not 
think such an affliction a fair subject for satirical animadversion. 
The remainder, here quoted, is all more or less paraphrastic. 


_“Ils affluent au palais de Kensington avec une déplorable abondance! 
Saxons et Hanovriens, Teutons et Bavarois, tout ce qui peut produire quel- 
ques quartiers, tout heritier ruiné de nobles manoirs; tont ce qui reste de 
mendiantes lignées; tout avorton de cet arbre monarchique aux branches 
flétries, et qui nourrit encore de sa maigre seve quelques pousses ¢tiolées; 
tout principicule enfin, haut ou bas, Jeune ou vicux, est venu offrir son rang, 
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sa naissance, ses chiens, sa jeunesse, son expérience, ses chevanx, s¢s bastions 
et sa main. 

“ Choisissons les moins grotesques d’entre ces figures pour donner une idée 
de cette curieuse galerie. Entre rois et princes, tout se passe, comme on sait, 
par cousinage. I] faut done commencer par les plus proches. Le premier 
de tous est aveugle; ils’applle George de Cumberland, et il a l’honneur d’étre 
l’héritier de ce nom qu’on n’ose pas prononcer devant des femmes honnétes, 
tant il résume d’impuretés. Un roi aveugle égaliserait peut-étre un peu la 
partie contre des peuples aveugles aussi. Mais la princesse tient & conserver 
tous ses avantages, et dailleurs elle a déclare qu’elle veut pour mari un 
homme complet. Passons donc au second: c’est encore un cousin-germain, 
George de Cambridge. Celui-ci n’est pas aveugle, mais myope, extrément 
myope, myope a ce point que traversant un jour Hyde-Park au galop, il prit 
un innocent groupe de vaches pour un rassemblement populaire. Du reste il 
rachéte cette infirmité par des qualit¢és éminentes. Il est Anglais, mais il a 
été élevé en Hanovre, et il possede toutes les graces d’un prince Allemand. 
C’est le plus intrépide valseur de la confédération; rien n’a été négligé pour 
développer sa force musculaire; la gymnastique fait son bonheur et sa gloire. 
Il monte ses chevaux au galop, traverse un cercle de papier et retombe 
d’aplomb ; il descend du premier étage du palais 4 l’aide d’une seule corde et 
d’une seule main. D’ailleurs ilest de |’Age de la princesse ; sa figure bléme que 
les plus violens exercices ne colorent jamais est douée de cette expression 
immobile et inepte qui le fait reconnaitre au premier coup-d’eil pour un prince 
du sang royal. Il fait tout ce qu’il faut pour plaire a sa cousine; il assure 
qu’il l’adore et que son amour est bien désintéressé. Mais Ja cruelle le traite 
avec une légéreté qui le désole. Aussi qu’est-ce que cet amour en compa- 
raison de celui de Charles de Solms Bromfels! C’est encore un neveu du 
duc de Cumberland, et un neveu tout A fait digne de son oncle. La premitre 
fois qu’il vit la princesse Victoria, il se sentit attiré par un charme invincible, 
et depuis ce moment il éprouve tous les symptomes d’une passion brilante. 
Ce qui le domine surtout, c’est la reconnaissance, car depuis qu’il aime la 
belle héritiére, il a une idée,—et c’est la premitre fois que cela lui arrive. 

** Elle seule pouvait lui faire connaitre ce monde nouveau, et quoiqu’il ne 
“- pas s’y familiariser beaucoup, il n’apprécie pas moins le service qu’elle 

ul a rendu. Qu’elle dise un mot, et il traversera les flammes. Malheu- 
reusement il n’a pas grand’chose a lui offrir, Sa fortune est a peine celle 
d’un bourgeois. C’est, du reste, le seul contact qu’il ait jamais eu avec le 
peuple. Nul n’est plus fier, ne porte la téte plus haute, et ne redouterait 
autant de se mésallier. Il n’a eu garde de s’occuper de politique. Son oncle 
est son seul modéle, et il n’a appris de lui qu’une chose, c’est qu’il faut mas- 
sacrer les factions, encourager |’église, étayer l’aristocratie qui croule de 
vétusté, et redonner enfin a la couronne ces formes tranchantes et souveraines 
qu'elle a perdues depuis Charles Ie". Il est oblige de convenir qu’il est fort 
Jaid. ‘ Mais qu’est-ce que la beauté? disait-il un jour avec cette originalité 
qui le distingue; ‘une fleur qui se fane!’ II parait que sa cousine a 1a-dessus 
es idées moins philosophiques, et, de profil comme de face, elle trouve ce 
prince matamore trés déplaisant. 

“Tous ces princes sont encore d’un age assez tendre, et, comme dit Mo- 
litre, sont-ce des hommes que de jeunes blondins? “Est-ce aux hasards de 
l’étourderie, aux caprices d’imaginations vagabondes, a la turbulence de pas- 
sions inquiétes qu’il faut s’abandonner dans une chose aussi sérieuse que le 
mariage, surtout quand la dot est une couronne a laquelle se rattachent les 
destinées de la Grande-Bretagne ? Il faut d cette situation de la maturité, de 
Vexpérience, une habitude de réflexion qui donne aux idées leur assiette la 
plus raisonnable. Voild les observations que fait souvent entendre le prince 
Ernest de HesseePhilippstadt. II est le frére de la reine d’ Angleterre, et son 
attachement pour la maison régnante ne lui permet pas de voir avec indiffer- 
ence le concours de tant de ridicules prétentions. Ce noble seigneur a pour 
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Ia jeunesse ce méme mépris stoique que le precédent professe pour Ja beauté : 
il Sines avec une égale rigueur; mais au lieu de prendre ses comparaisons 
dans les jardins, il cherche des analogies moins fades et plus pres de lui: * La 
jeunesse! la jeunesse! s’écric-t-il, eh mon Dieu! nous avons tous passe par Ii! 
“e’est une flamme de punch qui brile.’ Et ces mots souvent répétés sont 
accompagnés d’un geste qui lui permet de faire briller un magnifique diamant 
logé entre les bourrelets épais de son petit doigt. Ce diamant est un cadeau 
de sa tendre sceur, et la seule coquetterie que le prince Ernest ait i son usage, 
Ce n’est pas qu’il n’aspire plus que tout autre a la main de Victoria, mais jl 
dédaigne toutes ces seductions vulgaires d’esprit, de grace, de talens auxquelles 
les femmes s’obsinent & se laisser prendre. Et! que peut-on trouver a redire 
a un homme qui a cinquante-trois ans, les yeux bouffis, le teint rouge, les 
favoris tombans. {II est vrai qu’il est pauvre, lui aussi, mais son Ame est au. 
dessus des biens de ce monde, il n’a pas d’états qui l’inquiétent, et il pourra 
se dévouer tout entier 4 ses sujets par alliance. Et puis, souvenez-vous qu'il 
appartient a cette puissante maison de Hesse qui léve toutes les années une 
armée de 27 hommes, et qui fournit dix soldats pour son contingent a la con- 
fedération; maison qui posstde encore plus de vertus que de puissance. 

** Mais nous n’avons pas fini avec la maison de Hesse. Voyez-vous Ia-bas 
ce jeune homme de vingt-six ans, dont de larges moustaches ombragent la 
figure? A cette attitude imposante, 4 cette face ou se refléte la satisfaction 
de l’orgueil personnel, 4 cette démarche retentissante, vous devinez que vous 
avez affaire ou A un prévot de salle d’armes, ou 4 un des aristocrates les plus 
insolens de la Germanie. Vous ne vous trompez pas: c’est le prince de 
Hesse-Hombourg, qui tient parfaitement sa place partout. Aupres de la 
noble héritiére, il roucoule une romance; sur la route de Douvres a Londres, 
il a crevé deux chevaux ; au tir au pistolet, il coupe une balle en deux sur la 
lame d’un sabre, et a table, il dévore plus de choucrofite que la plus forte téte 
couronnee. Parlez-lui de naissance, 11 a dans sa poche un parchemin de seize 
quartiers: parlez-lui de puissance, il léve une armée de 200 hommes, il com- 
mande A deux mille carrés, il a une chapelle, trois aumoniers, une laiterie et 
deux troupeaux de mérinos; parlez-lui d’amour, il est passionné pour la 
princesse, si passionné qu’il regrette qu’elle soit appelée 4 un si bel héritage, 

arce qu’on peut se méprendre sur ses sentimens; il voudrait qu’elle fit 

rgére, pour pouvoir lui offrir ses vaches, sa belle voix, ses magnifiques 
moustaches, et sa principauté d’Hombourg ? Victoria ne s’y trompe point, et 
on assure gu’elle est décidée 4 lui donner la préference,..si jamais elle devient 
bergére. 

“ De la Hesse 4 la Saxe, la distance n’est pas trés grande, et nous pouvons 
la franchir d’une enjambée. Mais iei le terrain s’étend et le prince pullule ; 
il faut se circonscrire et choisir. Laissons de cété le Saxe-Gotha, le Saxe- 
Manheim, le Saxe qui a un autre nom barbare ; laissons aussi le royaume de 
Saxe proprement dit, et bornous-nous au Saxe-Cobourg. La graminée est 
encore ici forte abondante.” 


The remainder of the article proceeds to the end in the same 
paraphrastic style. We consider the whole very capitally done, 
and beg to inform the National that the writer of the original 
article is highly delighted with the translation of his wit, and 


no less with the additional shapings and touchings up, aw talon 
de rasoir ! 
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A Country Curate’s Autobiography. 2 vols. London, 1836. 


Tue object of this Curate’s history of Himself and Church, is 
twofold:—Ist, to magnify his own merits; 2nd, to glorify the 
« Establishment.” What he is likely to get by it, we do not en- 
quire. His method of accomplishing Ais task is certainly rather 
strange. For instance, he tells us of himself—how he fell in love 
with a beautiful Highland girl, and won her affections; then sud- 
denly recollected they were both very poor, so made an offer to 
the rich daughter of a stockbroker; was rejected, and went back 
to his first love, who very good-naturedly married him. 

Of the Church he tells a good many awkward stories. He does 
not at all like to be a poor curate while there are fat rectors and 
princely bishops, nor to be despised and neglected by them in 
their luxury, while he works hard, and preaches the Gospel at 
such a rate. He complains pitifully of his clerical brethren: 

“ Some of them are Hon.’s, and some are Dons; some have married 
wives with money, and are very genteel; some are allied to titles, and 
hold family livings ; but I am poor, married to a poor woman, and come 
of a poor (albeit a highly-respectable and ancient) family. There are 
fox-hunters and fortune-hunters ; but 1—am on/y a curate.” 

But for all this, Mother Church is the object of his supreme 
love and veneration. Her doctrines are all truth; her forms all 
perfection ; her ministers descended in a direct line from the Apos- 
tlesand the Holy Ghost—(Hon.’s, Dons, fox-hunters, and for- 
tune-hunters !)——** No man taketh this honour unto himself, but he 
that is called of God as was Aaron.” It is horror to him if you 
oppose these opinions. ‘They are ‘ apostles”—or you lie! It 
happens too often now, he says. Heis an abusive divine. Before the 
French Revolution “ men were submissive,” but now * things 
are different.” Of dissenters he has no measure in his abnse: 
hypocrisy, fraud, cant, conceit, &c. &e. are liberally applied to 
them. ‘Then,*their ministers were not “sent!” He would, 
however, kindly allow them to assist in the vineyard, if they have 
not a schismatical and opposing spirit, because Christ said, “ He 
that is not against us is on our part.’”’ After serious consideration, 
and long pages of discussion, he decides that the descendants of 
the apostles may go to certain dinner-parties; nay, are duty- 
wile so todo. He quotes several texts to prove it; among 
others, “a certain Pharisee besought him to dine with him; and 
he went in and sat down to meat.” He demurs very much about 
whist-playing, and being unable to find a text in its favour, yet 
being, as we suppose, fond of the game, he says, that “ to the 
pure all things are pure,” therefore it is allowable. Musie and 
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dancing puzzle him much; his imagination pictures to him their 
‘‘ operatic or seductive fascinations, but fortunately he recollects 
that in the parable of the prodigal son, “ the father (the emblem 
of our Father which is in heaven) makes merry and is glad;” at 
all events he “‘ concedes music and dancing to the laity.” He con. 
cludes his chapter by ‘ giving judgment that no clergyman ought, 
as a clergyman, to be seen at a play-house. He may go dis. 
guised. 

We strongly suspect ‘ Mother Church” would rather be 
spared such an advocate. In one of his attempts at her defence 
he calls Cobbett to his aid, whose language ‘ contains,” he says, 
‘‘ more of the bitterness of truth than I am willing, in my own 
language, to display.” What a specimen of conscience! Argu- 
ing with a dissenting preacher, Cobbett says :— 

“If Task of what use his teaching is, he tells me, he must tell me, that his 
teaching is necessary to the salvation of souls. Well, says I, but why 
not leave that business to the Established Church, to which the people all 
pay tithes? Oh, no! says he, I cannot do that, because the Church does 
not teach the true religion. Well, says I, but true or false, if it serve 
for salvation, what signifies itr” Vol. 1, p. 200. 

The Curate, of course, maintains the ‘* paramount necessity of 
upholding the Protestant Establishment in Ireland, as in every 
part of our dominions, even against a per cas | of numbers.” 

Altogether these volumes would be intolerable from their stupid 
absurdity, were they not amusing from the very gravity of their 
excess in those sailitien, and from the serious mischief they will 
do the Black Bench by the unconscious exposures and ridiculous 
advocacy of their gross abuses of all religion and decency. 


Scripture Geography. By John KR. Miles, Librarian and Secre- 
tary to the Athenzeum, Manchester. Johnson, Manchester. 


An excellent and almost indispensible companion to the study 
of biblical history, containing, in a catechistical form, a concise 
and interesting account of the past and present condition of all 
the places mentioned in the old and new Testament. ‘The maps 
of the most interesting sections of the Holy Land are clearly and 
reesei executed ; and the chronological synopsis of the most 
remarkable events recorded in sacred history, will be found ex- 
tremely useful. Such a compendium of scriptural geography 
was much wanted, and Mr Miles has executed his task in a very 
able and efficient manner. 


Memoirs and Trials of the Political Martyrs of Scotland. 


Persecuted during the years 1793 and 1794, William Tait, 
Edinburgh. 1837. 


REFORMERS are much indebted to Mr Tait for this successful 
attempt to revive in their country’s reverence the names of some 
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of her noblest sons, whom, according to her common practise, she 
rejected in their day. We rejoiced to see the large attendance 
at the meeting on Monday, called together in commemoration of 
them. The noble letter of Godwin to Gerrald immediately before 
his trial, which is quoted in the ‘ Memoirs,’ is worthy to be writ- 
ten in letters of gold; and its concluding words may even now 
be addressed to the memory of the accomplished martyr. ‘ You,’ 
said Godwin, ‘ REPRESENT US ALL.’ 


Finden’s Ports and Harbours of Great Britain. Part V. 
C, Tilt. 
Tuis interesting publication maintains its excellence. In the 
resent number we admire the boldness and breadth of shadow 
in ‘ Flamborough Head,’ though we think a more precipitous 
effect might have been produced by bringing the second range 
of rocks lower down. As a design, we give the preference to 


‘ Burlington Quay.’ 


Portraits of Ellen Tree and Miss Taylor in the characters of 
Olivia and Viola. By Miss M. Gillies. Moore, West street, 
St Martin’s lane, 


WE are seldom pleased with any portraits in lithography. The 
circumstances, both mechanical and chemical, requisite to their 
execution, seem to render the result always doubtful, and 
in most cases, a foggy mediocrity. Miss M. Gillies is known 
as a talented miniature painter, and we have had great satisfaction 
in speaking highly of her productions exhibited in the Academy 
these several years past. We do not consider this print worthy 
of her hand; but when compared with all other theatrical portraits 
and figures “stuck up” in the print-shops of the metropolis, 
everybody who has an eye for design and expression must 
acknowledge that this lithograph, however ineffective (because 
too refined), is the production of one who has the feeling and 
taste of a true artist. 


The Americans in their Moral, Social, and Political Relations. 
By Francis J. Grund. 2 vols. Longman and Co., 1837. 


America has, perhaps, been more vituperated than any other nation 
upon earth. Her form of government, her civil and moral insti- 
tutions, the habits, manners, and character of her people, have been 
held up to every possible derision ; and why ? because she enjoys 
the blessings of a Republican dynasty. Hence all this outery. 
The British public, however, does not countenance such manifest 
injustice, and one half the testimony of these jaundiced tourists 
has already been repudiated. Had their evidence been given on 
oath in any Court of Justice, many of them would have incurred 
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the penalty of penjary sonengice, have been doomed to exhibit g 

full-faced portrait within the trame work of the pillory. As it is, 
their anti-American labours are of so Sysiphean a character, that 
they wantonly, at every effort, drag down the dust of oblivion on 
their own heads. <A vindication of America and the Americans 
is now not wanted; still it is interesting to hear the results which 
are derived from the experience of one who has not only resided 
in the country many years, but who appears ex facie by the 
vigorous and philosophical tone of his observations, to be a com- 
petent witness; one who does not see through the chiar-oscuro of 
any particular description of political spectacles, but who can 
analyse fairly and impartially those political and moral conditions 
which contribute to the importance of a nation in its foreign re- 
lations, and are essential to its own internal and domestic happi- 
ness. The author of the volumes before us is of this class. He 
gives a very clear and energetic description of the character of 
the Americans in all their political and social relations, analysing 
as he proceeds the causes by which some of the most prominent 
features of their character were originally developed and subse- 
quently confirmed. All who have read Basil Hall, Hamilton, or 
amused themselves with the caricatures of Mrs Trollope, or with 
the gossip of Mrs Butler, concerning America, should read at- 
tentively these volumes by Mr Grund. They contain a great 
deal of authentic information, and are extremely interesting. Mr 
Grund, however, should not go out of his way to meddle with 
poetry and the fine arts, about which he puts forth some ludi- 
crously mercantile notions and non-comprehensions ; but his sta- 
tistics are valuable, and the tables he gives will be found very 
useful to all those who wish to enter minutely into American 
affairs. 


A Treatise on Puinful and Nervous Diseases, and a new Mode 
of Treatment for Diseases of the Eye and Ear, By A. Turn- 
bull, M.D. Churchill. 


Dr TurNBULL enjoys the merit of having called the attention 
of medical men to the very remarkable action which certain 
alkaloids have on the nervous system in a state of disease. The 
discovery of these medicines forms an important era in medical 
science. Dr ‘Turnbull has not only pointed out the chief cause 
of inflamation, but also its remedy. Cataract, Gutta-Serena, 
nervous deafness, will derive signal benefit from these discoveries; 
indeed, these painful diseases may now be considered in a man- 
ner under the control of the practitioner. It is a curious fact, 
discovered by Dr ‘Turnbull, that aconitine possesses the pecu- 
liarly property of contracting the pupil. His researches and 
discoveries in this important department of medical science entitle 
him to no ordinary degree of praise and confidence. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


te tant 
—— 


1. RestirutTion.—We possess information trom the first source, that 

the motion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer which will come before 
the House of Commons on Monday night (after our last sheet has been 
worked off ) on the subject of C hurch Rates, will include a plan for their 
abolition for ever, which cannot rationally meet with any objection from 
any religious sect, or political party—the restitution-making Pt eXx- 
cepted. We are not permitted to state what the plan is; (the Aivaminer 
of last Sunday comes so near it, in speaking of the administration of 
ecclesiastical funds, that the writer might be said to ‘burn’;) but we may 
state what we know the plan is nof. The Church rates will not be paid 
by a general tax upon the people: nor will the exquisitely absurd cur- 
rent idea of the Tories be realized,—namely, that the registration 
of all the adherents of the Established Church, and of the Dissenters 
respectively, will take place, in order that the former may be assessed 
with the Church rates exclusively. The plan is upon a totally different 
footing. Political equality among the different sects of christianity is 
the first principle; and this is valuable because it includes freedom of 
conscience. We had that before, individually; let the mass of the 
people take up the cause ayainst the No- restitutionists, and the 
great grievance will be destroyed for ever.—Ed, 

2. Signs or Re-acrion.—The Irish Corporation Reform Bill pas- 
sed the House of Commons on the 22nd ult.; and the Tories enjoyed 
the sweets of “re-action,” in a majority of 80 against them. ‘The Stand- 
ard, Morning Post, and other organs of Toryism, console themselves 
that the majority against them was not greater, and call upon the 
House of Lords to exercise their hereditary privilege by crushing or 
crippling the measure before it becomes the Lea Scripta of misgoverned 
Ireland. The remarks of the Bvaminer on the defeat of the Tories 
are, as usual, of the finest wit. After observing that “there is a time 
for everything,” and that “the time for Toryism is manifestly the 
recess,” the Exraminer adds—*“ In September the frog begins to swell, 
and to call upon all the world to bear witness he is as big as the bull ; 
by Christmas the bull is a mite to him ; and by February the frog bursts 
in measuring with the bull.” ‘Toryism is also compare ‘d with admirable 
aptitude, “ to a ditch, which grows the greater the more it is hollowed out.” 
It is indeed time that the vast sink, which has so long been filled from year 
to year with the mangled hearts of the people, should at last be hollowed 
out, and, after sufficiently exciting our wonder at the extent of its maw, 
be filled up with earth, over which honest men may drive the plough. 

3. SLAVE-TRADE ON THE COAST OF AFRICA.—This execrable des- 
cription of traffic is yet continued on the coast of Africa ;—in the Bights 
of Benin and Biafra, and also, although not to the same extent, between 
Gambia and Sierra Leone. We rejoice to observe, therefore, that some 
important captures of slave ships have been recently made by our Bri- 
tish cruisers. The Curlew, under command of Lieutenant Norcott, 


has been sigually successful. This enterprising and intrepid naval offi- 
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cer, within the short space of a fortnight, has succeeded in capturing two 
important slave vessels ; one a ship, the other a brig, and in releasing 
from slavery upwards of 900 Africans. ‘The circumstances under which 
both these vessels were chased and taken, reflects the greatest honour on 
the naval skill and gallantry of Lieutenant Norcott, and we only regret 
that we have not space for the details which are highly animating 
and interesting. The British Government will, we hope for the sake 
of humanity, persevere in putting down a system which was too long 
trifled with by the Tories when in office. 


4, Tur Oxrorp CuronicLe.—The apothegm of Solomon, that “ there 
is nothing new under the sun,” seems to be much endangered by a recent 
é visitation ” upon the Tories of Oxford. Behold, Oh Champions of Dark- 
ness! a light has gleamed upon Acheron—a liberal paper is come down 
upon ! It might have been entitled The Oxford Chronicle versus 

he Duke of Wellington and his Army of Divines! Such a paper 
rising up beside the University, and refusing to bow down before the brazen 
idol of its Chancellor’s Nose—that royal-arch of masonic purity in reli- 
gion and war—creates in our bosoms a fervid glow more patriotic and not 
less ardent even than that which is communicated by those beamy reflections 
upon the idolaters. What must all the Dignitaries feel ?—what think ?— 
as they see the “ h: ind-writing on the wall” regularly every week assuring 
them that their kingdom is passing away! ‘The fox-hunting Bacchanalian 
alumni may curse and stamp at the decree amidst their gowned orgies,— 
but their reign is finished! Let them turn Reformers as soon as possible ; 
let them read the Oxford Chronicle instead of Eusebius and the Fathers. 
We wish this paper every success, and hope to see it soon take its place 
beside the bold-spirited Shefield Iris, The Star in the East, The Chel- 
tenham Free Press, The Br ighton Patriot, &c. &c. 

5. Civin WAR IN Spain.—Larest INTELLIGENCE.—A combined 
movement of the Christino troops against the Carlist insurgents, is daily 
expected, when General Evans, at the head of 10,000 men, will mareh 
on Irun and Fuenterrabia, and probably also on anlar The attack, 
we anticipate, will be successful ; and we hourly expect talegraphic intel- 
ligence to that effect. The communication between France and San 
Sebastian will in this case be thrown open to the Christino forces ;—but 
this victory will by no means terminate the war. The vigilance of the 
British Auxiliary troops along the l'rench Frontier may assist in cutting 
off the ostensible Carlist supplies, and this will be all. To talk of 
starving a race of hardy mountaineers out of their own fertile mountain 
provinces, is extravagant. Stronger measures must be adopted to end 
this civil war. 








en i ~ 


NOTICE TO C ORRESPONDENTS. 


We thank C, T. for bis paper on the change of the ‘ Social System,’ though we 
have some doubt as to whether we can avail ourselves of his kindness. 


The poetry by L. G. we are sorry to be obliged to decline. The print is not #9 
perch as we could have wished. 


’. L. T.’s criticism ;—the conclusion of the Standard of Taste, and of the Civil 
wer’ in Spain, in our next. 
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THE CIVIL WAR IN SPAIN. 
By AN Eyr-witness. 
( Continued from our last Number.) 


(We have had but one opinion of the position and character of the parties 
of this war. No apparently good prospects, or even successes, of the 
Christinos have ever altered the view we were compelled to take of it. 
If the present number of the Christino army, and of the British Auxiliaries, 
were quadrupled, and even if they had no treachery to deal with, they 
could still no more terminate this war than they could root up the Pyre- 
nees. Unless an army of thirty or forty thousand men be sent over— 
which must also be an army of occupation —this horrible international 
warfare will continue until Don Carlos and all his lineal descendants are 
killed, and the Biscayans restored to all their ancient liberties. This latter 
proviso is imperative, or they will die to a man in the struggle. —R.H.H. | 


Tne history of the military Government of the British Auxi- 
liary Legion is best recorded in the General Orders which have, 
from time to time, been published by command of General 
Evans ; these constitute the most unimpeachable evidence of 
the manner in which he has conducted the force under his 
command. ‘The British Legion was organized under the ex- 
press condition that the rules and regulations of the British ser- 
vice should, as far as possible, be strictly adhered to,* and the 
officers and men who volunteered in the service of her Catholic 
Majesty did so under the impression that General Evans, as 
the champion of liberal principles in the House of Commons, 
and as an officer of tried courage in the British army, was 
eminently qualified to undertake the command of the expedi- 
tion. They considered that, whatever might be the issue of the 
civil war—however faithless the Spanish Government itself 
might prove—they could with impunity entrust their honour 
and their interests into his hands; they entered the service, 
therefore, with alacrity and confidence. On his part it would 
appear that General Evans did not entertain the most remote 
suspicion or apprehension of the difficulties that awaited him ; 
he lent a credulous ear to the promises of the Spanish Govern- 
ment, and would neither listen to the councils of his friends 
hor to the caveat of his political opponents ; he was manifestly 
ignorant of the military character, condition, and resources of 
the mountaineers into whose territory he was about to march ;+ 





* Article X. Conditions of service—vide the Army List of the B. A. Legion, 1835. 
+ That General Evans imagined that the insurgent-mountaineers would easily be 
Subdued is manifest from the fact, that when he took command of the expedition 
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and was unprepared for the treachery, apathy, and paltry 
bickerings of the Spanish Generals with whom he was to act 
in concert. 7" : 

On the 30th August, 1835, the British Legion was, for the 
first time, led, or rather surprised into action with the enemy ; 
the following are the details of the attair After the Sunday 
parade, the Ist, 2nd, drd regiments, and right wing of the 7th, 
were marched along the Hernami road; the Chappel-gorries 
under command of General Jauregui, and the San Fernando 
and African regiments were in advance. Altogether the Chris. 
tino force out on the occasion, Spanish and English included, 
amounted to upwards of 4,500 men. The Carlists were com- 
manded, as was subsequently understood, by Gomez; and had 
recourse to their usual tactics of apparently retirmg, and in- 
ducing their antagonists to follow them en redratte until an 
opportunity occurred of falling with advantage on their flank 
or rear. ‘They did so on the present occasion, and after a brisk 
engagement during the day the Christino troops were obliged 
in the evening to retreat into San Sebastiane * * * * 

The system of military discipline which General Evans 
adopted on his arrival at San Sebastian was directly contrary 
to the military ethics which he had inculcated in his political 
career. He had in England, it is notorious, inveighed with 
eloquent indignation against flogging in the army,—he had 
declared, and that too in the capacity of a military man, that 
the practice was not only a “ dishonour” and ‘ disgrace ” to 
the British army, but absolutely useless. On the 21st of July, 
1834, when a petition was presented by Mr Tennison in the 
House of Commons against corporeal punishment in the army, 
he rose and said that he also was opposed to military flogging. 
He was of opinion it defeated the very object it had in view.* 
Again, on the 8th of August, 1834, in presenting a petition on 
the same subject from the overseers and parishioners of St 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, he assured the Honourable House that 
‘in his opinion this mode of punishment was nof necessary to 
maintain the discipline of the army. He was not one of 
those philanthropists who viewed the question merely as 4 
matter of cruelty inflicted on the offender; but he looked at it 
as a dishonour and disgrace to the British army.’ No sooner, 
however, had he crossed the Bay of Biscay than he saw the 
matter in a new light; the atmosphere of San Sebastian, it 


he expected that he would be able to settle the whole affair and return in a few 
months to resume his Parliamentary duties. On being applied to by one of his 
constituents to knew what his intentions were concerning his seat in Parliament, he 
replied, * I shall not resign ; it is not necessary ; I shall not quit the country just 
yet, a tee the next session I shall be back again.” Evening Papers, June 13 

* Hansard’s Parliamentary Debate’ 1834, t Jbid, 1834. 
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would appear, differed materially from the atmosphere of West- 
minster and St Stephen’s, for immediately that he arrived 
there he put the flogging system into execution to an extent 
which is even unknow n inthe British service. The sentence of 
the very first Court Martial ordering the infliction of corporeal 

unishment, he confirmed ; he attended the punishment parade 
caneetl and made a speech, in which he stated, that the ser- 
vice wherein the troops had embarked rendered it necessary that 
the strictest order and discipline should be observed to prevent 
those, whose interests they had come to protect, looking on 
them as enemies—that the Duke of Wellington in the Peninsula 
had hanged men for being guilty of plundering, but for the 
present he should be contented with the infliction of a minor 
punishment—that he had never been an advocate for corporeal 

unishment in the army, but that now he was determined to 
have recourse to it. He kept his word. Never did the lash 
resound louder at San Domingo, or Tobago, than it has done at 
Santander, Estellero, Portugualette, Bilbao; wherev er, in fact, 
the British Legion has been quartered. But this is not all. 
He put the odious and degrading system of * provosting” upon 
a principle which allowed every stripling officer in the service 
to order the infliction of the lash, just as caprice or ill-temper 
might dictate, without the accused being allowed even a trial, 
or ‘permitted to advance any evidence in self-defence, The 
constituents of General Evans will read with astonishment the 
following General Order, which is so diametrically opposed to all 
his former professions on the subject, that it looks more like a 
forgery than an authentic document :— 


G. O. “ Head Quarters, San Sebastian, 

‘“‘ September 2, 1835. 

* * * © All provosts and their assistants are empowered to inflict 
summary punishment on the breech to the amount of twenty four lashes, 
according to the degree of the offence, on soldiers and followers of the 
army committing offences against discipline, plundering, drunkenness, 
violence, and, in short, every thing tending to the subversion of good 
order in the army. The provost must either witness the offence himself 
or have it from the evidence of competent eye witnesses ; the punish- 
ment in every case to be inflicted on the spot or near the same.’ 


Under this General Order, almost every officer being neces- 
sarily held a competent witness, was at liberty to order the 
infliction of punishment. This was done in the following man- 
ner :—Captain A., Surgeon B., or Assistant-Surgeon C., for- 
warded a note to the Provost Marshal, inscribed after the 
following fashion :—Private J—n—, 9th reg.—Crimes; Ist, 
dirty on “parade, 2 dozen ; 2nd, neglect of duty, 2 dozen; 3rd, 
insolence, 2 dozen: then followed the signature of the officer ; 
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sometimes, but not always, countersigned by a senior officer; 
upon which the accused, not being allowed to say a syllable in 
self-defence, was forthwith stripped, and two dozen lashes 
with the cat-o-nine-tails inflicted for each offence in the manner 
described by the General Order. The Duke of Wellington, in 
the most despotic exercise of military authority, never delegated 
such a power as this into the hands of any officer, as may be 
seen by his General Order on the subject, which is here 


subjoined :— 


“ G. O. “ Head Quarters, Frenada, 

“ November I, 1811]. 

“ The office of the Provost Marshal has existed in all British armies 
in the field * * * his authority must be limited by the necessity of the 
case, and whatever be the crime of which a soldier may be guilty, the 
Provost Marshal has not the power of inflicting summary punishment 
for it unless he should see him in the act of committing it. If he should 
not see him in the act of committing it, he is directed to report the 
offence to the Commander-in-Chief of the army, in order that the soldier 
be tried, and evidence adduced against him. Further, the Commander of 
the Forces desires that it may be clearly understood that no officer what- 
ever has a right to order the Provost Marshal, or his assistants, to ex- 
ercise the authority entrusted to them; nor can the Provost Marshal, or 
his assistants, inflict punishment on any man, excepting they should see 
him in the act of committing a breach of orders and discipline. ‘Their 
duty is, by ezgt/ance and activity, to prevent those breaches which the 
Commander of the Forces is sorry to observe are too common, and to 
punish those they may catch in the fact.”* 


The spirit in which the provosting system has been con- 
ducted in the Legion has been exactly contrary to this prin- 
ciple, inasmuch as it has been constantly had recourse to 
rather as a retributive than preventive measure, the provost 
himself seldom or never being seen on duty excepting in the act 
of inflicting punishment. Occasionally even women were sub- 
jected to this indecent and disgusting ordeal. At the Convent 
of St Peter a Mrs C + received two dozen lashes by order 
of Major , of the 7th regiment. At Bitoria, about half-a- 
mile from Vitoria, another woman, Mrs O. B , by order of 
Captain ——, of the same regiment, received two dozen lashes 
in the presence of her husband and several of the private sol- 
diers. Other cases might be cited. In these instances the 
female, being denuded, the punishment was inflicted—not on 
the back—by a soldier acting as provost with the cat-o-nine- 











— Orders of the Duke of Wellington, by Lieut.-Colonel Gurwood.— 
p. . 

Abe are in possession of the names of the women, and of the officers who 
ordered the punishment; and can, if necessary, adduce them.—Ep, 
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tails That General Evans himself might not have been 
aware of these, and many cases in which the power of inflicting 
the lash was abused, may be true; but he certainly is respon- 
sible for having issued an order which, ex facte, admitted of 
being so grossly abused. At the Convent de Corban at San- 
tander, flagellation was carried to a still more atrocious extent 
than, perhaps, at head-quarters. It there frequently happened 
that a man, being condemned to receive 500 lashes by sentence 
of a Court Martial, was given at first one half the number; he 
was then necessarily sent to the hospital, and, when his lace- 
rated back had just skinned over, he was again taken out of 
the hospital, tied up to the triangles, and the remainder of the 
punishment was inflicted. This refinement on military torture, 
and indeed the whole of these details are calculated only to 
excite loathing and disgust, and are quite sufficient to cast an 
indelible stain on the escutcheon of the most gallant General 
that ever stepped. 

Early in the September of 1835 the British Legion left San 
Sebastian, and proceeded to Portugualette, and thence to 
Bilbao, and it is worthy of observation that they encountered 
no obstruction in their route, for the Carlists had retired from 
the immediate neighbourhood of Bilbao and the banks of the 
Nervion. Arrived at Bilbao, drilling, parading, marching, and 
counter-marching were the order of the day from sunrise until 
sunset, and it is much to be regretted that the troops were not 
garrisoned either in this town, or at San Sebastian, during the 
ensuing winter, in which case nearly a third of the troops 
would not have fallen a sacrifice to the ravages of disease, and 
the men would have been in fine condition to commence mili- 
tary operations in the spring. ‘This was not the fault of 
General Evans. ‘Towards the latter end of October 1835, the 
whole strength of the Legion was ordered to join the main 
army of Cordova at Vitoria, and on the 30th of October moved 
from Bilbao, leaving 1800 Spanish soldiers to protect the town ; 
many of the heights surrounding which had _ been fortified 
under the directions of Lord John Hay. Intelligence having 
been received that several Carlist battalions had taken up po- 
sitions on the heights round the village of Arrigoriaga, for the 
purpose of intercepting the main road, and the troops of the 
Legion being yet scarcely in a state of discipline to encounter 
them on equal terms, the route originally intended was relin- 
quished, and one much more circuitous adopted. Instead of 
proceeding as Cordova had expected, direct through the 


* The cats-o-nine-tails, for the use of the Legion, were supplied by Lord John 
Hay from his own vessels of war, so that his Lordship, under the Quadruple Treaty, 
may be said to have carried his co-operation in bombardment to a very latitudina- 


rian extent. 
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-Guipuscoan province, the troops were marched by way of 


Castro, Laredo, Limpias, the valley of Medina, &c. to Bre- 
viesca. Here both officers and men felt more keenly than they 
had done at Bilbao, the wretched nature of the service into 
which they had entered ; the troops were quartered in convents, 
which were not furnished with the most common barrack neces- 
saries ; they had neither tressels nor bedding of any description 
to lie upon; they wanted clothing and shoes; in fact, every 
description of resources began to fail; there were no stores in 
the hands of the quarter-masters ; no Spanish contractor to supply 
provisions ; no money in the chest. The misery which officers 
and men suffered cannot easily be depicted. ‘The hardships of 
a soldier’s life may be endured, or are at least mitigated by the 
stirring incidents and excitement of an active campaign; but 
here were fatigue and privations to be daily undergone without 
any moral or mental stimulus derived even from the prospect of 
being engaged with the enemy ; it was military drudgery with- 
out the excitement of military operations, and physical suf- 
fering without the prospect of any adequate compensation. 
While matters were in this glooniy state General Evans excited 
among his officers much dissatisfaction by the following Gene- 
ral Order, by which Captains of companies were deprived of 
eighteenpence per day of the usual allowances :— 


“G. O. “ Head Quarters, Breviesca, 
** November 22, 1835. 

“ The personal field allowance of a Captain is two shillings per diem, 
and by the British warrant the officer commanding the troops or company 
receives an allowance of one shilling and sixpence a day, to provide 
and keep up a mule to carry the tent. But the Legion not having tents, 
and therefore no troop or company mules, the allowance of one shilling 
and sixpence henceforward must not be estimated for by the paymasters 
of regiments.”’ 


The officers argued that, as they subjected themselves to the 
inconvenience of bivouacking among the mountains without 
the protection of tents, they ought to have been permitted the 
usual allowance; that it was not their fault that proper tents 
had not been provided for them, and that at any rate General 
Evans evinced an unkindly disposition to curtail them of their 
allowances to the very utmost. Immediately after this came a 
sort of compulsory proposition from the Colonels of regiments 
to their officers, that they should individually and collectively 
make the Spanish Government a present of the temporary use 
of two-thirds of their quarter’s pay, which, however reluctantly, 
Was necessarily assented to. Here also we cannot forbear 
Stating the fact, that many of the Colonels, Lieutenant- 
Colonels, and Majors of regiments, who had just as it were 
stepped, scarcely fledged, into office, assumed a tone of im- 
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prious authority, both on and off duty, over their subaltern 
officers ; whieh on many occasions would have been ludicrous, 
had it not so often placed the weaker party in a painful position, 
Court Martials, Courts of Inquiries, and placing one anotherunder 
arrest at Breviesca and Vitoria, seemed to be the principal 
business of the Legion. Hence, before the end of December 
1835, upwards of fifty oflicers resigned their commissions, and 
General Evans, to check a contagion which almost threatened 
the disorganization of the Legion, issued the following General 
Order :— 

“G. O. * Tlead Quarters, Vitoria, 

* December 7, 1835. 

“ Officers who have resigned their Commissions, or who have been 
dismissed from their Regiments or Departments, are not entitled to 
receive rations after their resignations or removals have been notified in 
General Orders. 

“ Passages to England in vessels emploved for the service of the 
British Auxiliary Legion are not to be allowed to such officers, unless 
directions be received from Head Quarters to that effect.” 

That any oflicers should be refused rations, and a free passage 
to England in such vessels as were in the employment of the 
British Legion, while the Spanish Government was at the same 
time indebted to them considerable arrears of pay, was a mani- 
fest, a gross injustice ; it was throwing them, without resources, 
beggars on the shores of a foreign country. The brother-in- 
law of General Evans, Colonel Arbuthnot, the Commandant at 
Santander, gave a sort of coup de grace to the principle of this 
order, for he posted a notice against the portals of his own 
door, to the effect that such officers as were anxious to return 
to England, might have a free passage, provided (mark the 
condition) they signed a paper, previous to embarkation, relin- 
quishing all future claims on the Spanish Government. ‘This 
nefarious compromise was of course only had recourse to as a 
dernier resort by such oflicers as were reduced to the most 
abject extremity of want, and were obliged to quit the country 
at any sacrifice. 

On the 2d of December, 1535, the British Legion arrived in 
Vitoria. ‘‘ Hail to the brave English, who fight for the liberty 
of nations !” was the motto suspended over the gates of the 
town to welcome its arrival. It would have been far more ap- 
propriate had the inscription of Dante over the entrance into 
the Infernal Regions been substituted in its stead. Who that 
passed the January, February, and March of 1836 in that city 
of the plague, can ever forget the miseries they had to endure 
—the horrors they were doomed to encounter? How many 
aun and enterprising young men within those few months 

led, fever-stricken, in the most agonizing condition of neglect! 
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The very atmosphere was impregnated with disease ; and the 
ordinary morning salutation of ofticer to officer was— Well, 
who else is dead?” The medical staff was almost utterly 
inefticient: the members of it, ‘hen few in number, were almost 
all at the same time lying ill with fever, and those who remained 
on duty were unable to contend with the difficulties they had 
to meet with. The Spanish authorities refused them every 
description of assistance ; the men in hospital wanted bedding, 
—none was to be obtained ; the windows of the corridors in the 
wretched convents, which were converted into hospitals, re- 
quired to be glazed—nothing of the kind was allowed; and 
there lay the miserable sick on the stone or mud floors, covered 
with vermin, with scarcely a rag of a blanket to share between 
half a dozen of them: their heads laid against the wall throb- 
bing with fever heat, and their naked feet exposed, underneath 
the open windows, which looked down into the quadrangle or 
court-yard, to the bitter inclemency and piercing cold of 
the night air. Hence, when most of the unhappy sufferers 
began to rally from under the immediate danger of the fever 
itself, their feet mortified, many of them died, and a large pro- 
portion of those who survived lost their toes and feet, either by 
nature itself throwing off the dead parts, or by amputation. 
The mortality was such that for wok thirty and forty were 
buried daily. Their bodies were thrown indiscriminately intoa 
cart, and carried to the place of interment, which was a large hole 
dug in the ground, into which they were precipitated, load after 
load, and which remained open until sufliciently filled to allow 
of its being easily covered over with earth. When ofticers died, 
it was at first attempted to bury them with military honours, 
and the usual ‘dead march ” accompanied the procession ; s0 
common, however, did this soon become, that the little children 
in the streets caught the air of the dirge, and it was affecting 
to hear them humming, singing, and drumming it to them- 
selves with sticks, as they played with each other at the steps 
of the street doors. The most gloomy imagination cannot con- 
ceive the melancholy impression which brooded over ee 
mind; but humanity forbids our enlarging upon details whic 
must excite a shudder of horror in every breast. Alas! that 
the remains of so many of our fellow countrymen should now 
lie mouldering in the ungrateful dust of Spain—their graves; 
like those of the Hernhiiters, in so short a space of time being 
level and undistinguishable from the surface of the surrounding 
earth. But to return to such excitement as the military move- 
ments of the Legion, ‘‘ few and far between,” afforded :—on the 
16th January, 1836, a grand attack was threatened on the Car- 
lists, and a flourish of trumpets, in the usual melodramatic 
style of Spanish oratory, prottaiaail the victory that was to be 
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achieved. Spaniards ! ” exclaimed Cordova, ‘ the enemy, 
forgetful of oe former defeats on so many celebrated occa- 
sions, and blinded by their overweening pride and confidence, 
are now on the heights of Arlaban, and have the presumption 
to defy our power : " We accept their challenge, and to satisfy 
your ardour, | am about to lead you to battle—in other words, 
to victory!” * ‘ Soldiers of the British Legion!’’ re-echoed 
General Evans, “ every word of the above address will, I know, 
find an echo in your generous and enthusiastic spirits.” But 
after all this vapouring, the ‘ blind,” “ overweening,” ‘ pre- 
sumptuous” enemy compelled their assailants to retreat. On 
leaving Vitoria General Evans, with the Legion, moved as the 
right division towards Guevara; and Cordova, with Espartero, 
having with them the Algerine Legion besides their own troops, 
led on the centre and left divisions, to attack the defile of 
Arlaban. The Legion fought nobly ; drove the enemy from the 
village of Mendijur, and towards evening the third regiment 
charged them in gallant style out of a wood. The Carlists, in 
the mean time, retreating before Cordova and Espartero, aban- 
doned the heights of Arlaban, in the hope of drawing the enemy 
to Salinas, where the main Carlist army, under Eguia, was sta- 
tioned. ‘That night the troops of General Evans, occupied the 
villages of Mendijur, Lubiano, and Arbulo ; and Cordova the 
heights of Arlaban. Early the next morning, however, the 
Carlists, being reinforced, Villareal attacked the Algerine 
Legion on the left, Gonia on the right, Las Vacas in the centre, 
and they were then compelled to retreat. The Commander-in- 
Chief, Cordova, forwarded no intimation to General Evans of 
this retrograde movement, but left him with the few British 
auxiliaries ware were under his command, opposed to the whole 
Carlist army! Ignorant of what had occurred, they remained 
stationary among ‘the mountains, bivouacking in the snow three 
days and nights, suffering severely from the intensity of the 
weather. The patience of General Evans being at length 
exhausted, he proceeded, accompanied by his staff, at consi- 
derable personal risk, in search of Cordova, when the first 
Christino troops they encountered apprized him, to his as- 
tonishment, that the General-in-Chief had withdrawn his army, 
and was returned to his own quarters, where he then actually 
was, warming his feet very comfortably over a braziero. Imme- 
diately General Evans returned to his troops, and knowing the 
imminent danger that surrounded them, directed them after 


* Spanish orato-y is noted for its Bombastes Furioso style. On a former occa- 
sion, when about to attack Arlaban, Cordova, addressing his troops, said—“ Over 
mountains higher than where the eagles soar; above the May-snows have our soldiers 

one !” &c. ; which flight of eloquence got him the title of Duque de las Alondras— 
uke of Sky-larks! 
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nightfall hastily and silently to retreat. The retreat commenced 
at eight o’clock at night and terminated at two in the morning ; 
and the treachery of Cordova has been ever since deservedly a 
byeword, both among officers and men. ‘This is not the only 
occasion upon which the British Legion, under orders of Cor- 
dova, were subjected to the chances of being cut off. 

In April, 1836, the Legion, leaving Vitoria, returned va San- 
tander to San Sebastian, where it was found that the Carlists 
had thrown up, almost immediately under the walls of the town, 
a series of entrenchments, under the directions of some able 
French engineer, and which were calculated to oppose a fright- 
ful resistance to any assailing force. * * * * ‘The spirit 
with which the British Legion entered into action on the Sth of 
May, may be gathered from the verbatim addresses of some of 
the commanding officers to the regiments under their command. 
‘‘ Rifles!” said the Major, who, in the absence of Baron de 
Rottenburgh, commanded that regiment, ‘‘ we are going to be 
engaged to-morrow; the enemy [shows no quarter, neither 






:> 
al - shall we; skiver every man you catch; take no prisoners ; 
ian show no pity to the wounded; skiver every man you meet!” 
fant. “ Men!” said the gallant Colonel of the 4th regiment, “ Now 
Bagi: 7 we will have no nonsense;—no firing behind walls :—fix 
id bayonets— walk into them—and skewer the scoundrels!” 
FF Tad After this action General Evans seemed absolutely giddy 
Biba) a with the effects of the victory; he set to work making 
Bk ‘ romotions, without reference to any principle of seniority, and 

; ; 3 


estowed the Order of San Fernando with an equally unsparing 
and indiscriminate hand. 


“ G; O. “Head Quarters, San Sebastian, 
10th May 1836. 

“ All officers who have been absent from the Legion on the 5th May 
without express leave in writing of the Lieutenant-General, are superseded 
from this date, but without prejudice to any claim they may have for 
compensation according to the 8th article; and this is not to be under- 
stood as attaching blame to those officers, but it is meant as an act of 
justice to those who have been present in the performance of their duty 
so nobly and arduously performed on that day. It is also deemed but 
just towards the Government, considering the comparatively temporary 
nature of the service; nor is any officer who has had the il/ luck to be 
absent from the Legion with or without leave, on duty or not, to derive 


any advantage from this action, to the prejudice in the slightest degree of 
those who have been present.” 
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That officers who were engaged on duty at Santander, or else- 
where ; or that those who, unfortunately for themselves, hap- 
tog to be on the sick list, should be superseded because they 
| nad not the good “duck” to be present in this action, was 
ae manifestly unjust, and contrary at least to the principle upon 
* which promotions are conducted in the British service. 
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On the 10th of June 1836, the first year of the contract under 
which the Legion had been engaged (according to the date of 
the suspension of the Foreign Enlistment Bill) expired ; and 
some few weeks afterwards ‘several officers and men, having 
served her Catholic Majesty a full year, claimed the right of 
retiring upon the Ist article of the conditions of service, viz.— 


“T, The time of service to be for one or two years, as may be 
preferred by the individual engaging to enter her Majesty’ s service. 


The meaning of this article is sufficiently clear and specific ; 
any individual was hereby at liberty to retire from the service, 
if he preferred it, at the end of the first year of his servitude. 
But, unhappily, the anticipations of Mendizabal, when these 
conditions were framed, that the war would be at an end in 
six months; and the impression of General Evans that he 
would be enabled to return, after subduing the insurgent-moun- 
taineers, to his duties in the British Parliament before the end 
of the next session, had proved fallacious. The Carlists at the 
expiration of the first year were as strong as ever; and the 
officers and men of the Legion were, by the terms of the 
contract, at liberty to lay down their arms. In this dilemma 
General Evans was completely confounded. He could not 
venture on his own responsibility to assert that his troops were 
engaged to serve for two years; he therefore issued a sophisti- 
cal order, announcing to them the recondite fact that there 
are “‘ two parties to every contract,” and that he must consult 
the Spanish Government before he could give any decision on 
the subject ;—that he must in fact write to the § Spanish Go- 
vernment to know the meaning of the first condition of the 
service under which he had himself organized the Legion. 


* G, 0, “ Head Quarters, San Sebastian, 
“4th July 1836. 

“ Five officers of the 4th and two of the 3rd having represented to the 
Lieutenant-General that, having served in the Legion one year, they 
consider that, by the conditions of the service, they have a right to re- 
tire with a gratuity after that period, if they should prefer it to two 
years; and that they are now desirous of av: ailing themse ‘Ives of that 
supposed right ; :—the Lieutenant-General has been at all times desirous 
of doing justice to all as far as his judgment entitled him to do so, 
* * * * but no power whatever has been granted him to decide on 
a question of this comprehensive nature, at least in point of principle if 
not practice. There are two parties to every contract. The Govern- 
ment of her Catholic Majesty is the other party in this matter, and, as 
a matter of simple justice, it is quite evident that the Govertiment 
should, therefore, be applied to for their opinion on the subject, and 
this appeal the Lieutenant-General will not fail to make.” 


The logic of this General Order is very heterodox ; for it is 
quite clear that as there are two parties to every contract, so 
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in the case of a misunderstanding or dispute arising between 
either party concerning the terms of their mutual agreement, 
the contractor cannot, “in simple justice,” have any right to 
assume the functions of the arbitrator, and pronounce a deci- 
sion against the contractees. It was clearly the duty of General 
Evans, as commander-in-chicf, to state to the officers and 
men under his command the interpretation which he, on their 
part, had originally put on the article when the conditions of 
the service were arranged between him and General Alava. 
But, instead of this, he referred the matter at once to the 
Spanish Government—the self-interested party; and then put 
forth the following General Order :— 


“G. O. “ Head Quarters, San Sebastian, 
“ July 24, 1836. 


“ The Government of her Catholic Majesty has learned with lively 
feelings of regret that the officers in question should have given to the 
terms of their contract an interpretation so different from that of the 
Government, who distinctly understood that no officer was entitled to 
resign at the expiration of a year unless his intention of so doing had 
heen duly specified at the time of entering the service. And further, 
that if the Government had not considered that this reciprocal under- 
standing existed, it would have been their duty to ascertain before the 
expiration of the twelve months the number of officers who proposed to 
avail themselves of the privilege, in order to make such arrangements 
as circumstances and the Queen’s service might render expedient. No 
such arrangement has been made, because it was not known to the 
Government that any officers had made the specification in question as 
totime. Jf however, there are officers who really made a specific 
agreement for one year on entering, the Government will offer no 
opposition to their availing themselves of the stipulation, however the 
loss of their services might be regretted. 

“ It is clear from the above that any officers who should attempt to 
absent themselves from this force, unless they have made an express 
agreement for a limited service of one year, or unless they shall have 
the sanction of the Government for so doing, will be considered by 
the Government as having forfeited all right to gratuity, or advantage 
of any kind, resulting from the conditions, and also all right to any 
arrears of pay which may be due to them, besides such other penalty 
as military law or circumstances may admit. 

“ The Lieutenant-General has himself no more interest in this 
matter than any other individual of the Legion, excepting that, as 
senior officer of it for the time being, he feels more anxious for the 
honour, respectability, and prosperity of the corps generally than any 
other officer can do.” . 


All this is miserable subterfuge—unblushing equivocation. 
The article in question is simple and explicit—that the service 
shall be for one or two years, as might be preferred by the 
individual engaging to enter it. The Government offered its 
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own terms ; and there was clearly no obligation on the part 
of the individuals accepting them to enter into any fur- 
ther stipulation. They were not called upon to specify 
whether the period of their servitude was to be for one or two 
years; the spirit and letter of the condition left it optional. 
They engaged to enter the service under the conditions the 
Government itself proposed; and after having done so, that 
Government had clearly no right to turn round upon them 
and object to their availing themselves, individually or collec- 
tively, of any particular privilege embodied in its own condi- 
tions, upon the ground that they had not observed certain 
forms, and entered into certain specifications which were not 
required, stated, nor even hinted at, in the original agreement. 
Then, again, the penalty attached to those who repudiated 
this ev-parte decision, is something new in the code of military 
law; they are sentenced to forfeit the gratuity they have 
already earned, and, furthermore, the arrears of pay already 
due to them ;—that is to say, the Government punishes this 
“ military offence” by very coolly putting its hand into their 
pockets and defrauding them of the money they have already 
earned, and which ought long previously to have been paid to 
them. But this is not all. They are sentenced, furthermore, 
to such other penalty ‘‘ as military law or circumstances may 
admit.” Yet, the fact is, that the officers who insisted 
on acting upon their own interpretation of this condition 
were permitted to retire from the service without being brought 
toa Court Martial; without being gazetted as deserters from 
the Queen’s cause ; without undergoing any species of military 
ignominy ; while the unfortunate private soldiers who were 
guilty of the same offence were committed to the castle as 
prisoners, forced to work in chains, and subjected to every 
description of degradation. Was this even-handed justice ? 
Certainly not ; and we say, without any hesitation, that in our 
opinion General Evans had no right whatever to insist on those 
men who preferred retiring at the end of one year, serving any 
longer in the ranks of the Queen’s army ; and every man who, 
under this unwarrantable impressment, has since fallen in 
action, may be said to have had his life literally sacrificed to 
an iniquitous and tortuous interpretation of a condition which, 
honestly read, does not admit of any such misunderstanding. 
In the midst of all this, General Evans endeavours to escape 
from all responsibility by declaring that ‘he has himself no 
more interest in this matter than any other individual of the 
Legion, excepting that, as senior officer for the time being, he 
feels more anxious for the honour, respectability, and pros- 
perity of the corps, than any other officer ;” &c. This will not 
do, When the organization of the British Auxiliary Legion 
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was originally projected, the name of General Evans appeared 
at the foot of the advertisement, countersigning the conditions 
of General Alava; and the officers and men who volunteered 
their services certainly did consider that—if not in a strictly 
legal sense a party to the contract, yet, as the Commander- 
in-Chief under whose directions the Legion was organized— 
General Evans undoubtedly held a very responsible situation; 
that he was in every sense bound to stand between them and 
the Government, and see the conditions under which they 
entered the service fairly and honestly fulfilled. Instead of 
this, on the very first questzo verata that occurred, he betrayed 
the decision of it into the hands of the Spanish Government, 
and announced, through the medium of one of his statl-oflicers,* 
that he had pledged himself to nothing, was responsible for 
nothing ; in fact, that all he had signed was a declaration, or 
certificate, that ‘the original” document of the conditions, 
‘‘ with the seal and signature of the Ambassador,” was in his 
possession, at No. 26 Bryanston square! This declaration ex- 
cited a general feeling of astonishment and disappointment 
throughout the Legion. His signature to the advertisement 
had induced a very different impression, for every individual 
who had entered the service under his command conceived that 
he was responsible ina moral, if not legal sense, for seeing 
every article of the contract to which he had annexed his sig- 
nature fulfilled. Nay, what oflicer would have entered the 
service unless the fulfilment of the conditions had been so 
guaranteed ? who would have trusted to a notoriously vacil- 
lating and now defunct Government, for the recognition of a 
single right? who cared to know that the original document, 
provided it were safely lodged, was preserved in the cabinet of 
General Evans in Bryanston square? Is this a_ sufficient 
apology for his having countersigned the conditions of the 
service? We think not. The truth is, that the signature of his 
Excellency to the document referred to, led, and was eminently 
calculated to lead, to a false impression. In the meantime, after 
a long period of sluggish inactivity, which doubtless arose 
from the want of co-operation on the part of the Spanish 
generals, the British Legion has at leneth made a movement, 
and will, we have no doubt, in conjunction with the Queen’s 
troops, achieve many an apparent victory; but these ought to be 
estimated at their due value. The truth is, that the Carlists, when 
opposed by a superior and determined force, will often abandon 
position after position, evacuate village after village; they will 
withdraw into their mountain fastnesses, ostensibly defeated but 


a subdued, and realize too truly the Hudibrastic apothegm, 
at— 


* By a Letter published in the Courier. 
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“ Tle who fights and runs away 
May live to fight another day.” 

We do not, while the town is ringing with intelligence of 
Anglo-Spanish victories, perceive that the Civil War is draw- 
ing nearer to a conclusion; the principle of the war is itself 
too deeply seated in the hearts of the mountaineers, and when 
their united strength is broken under the blow of a defeat, like 
the mangled body of Osiris, each part becomes again animated 
by a new life and vigour. ‘They re-appear in another part of 
their own mountainous territory, re-united in strength and de- 
termination ; nor let it be forgotten that these people (setting 
aside all consideration of their attachment to the despot Don 
Carlos), under the self-same military tactics, encountered, ha- 
rassed, and finally exhausted, the patience of the invading 
armies of the Goths, the Romans, and the French. ‘They have 
never hitherto been subdued.* 








IS THERE A STANDARD OF TASTE? 
No. IIT, concluded from page 96. 


Ture isa third principle of ‘Taste, besides the two which I 
have already attempted to illustrate; but this I shall merely 
state in the briefest terms. Its origin and authority are equally 
obvious, and I find that my essay has already extended to too 
great a length. 

This third principle is that which prescribes unity of expres- 
sion, the harmony with each other of all the emotions sug- 
gested by the object. Mr Jeffray (now Lord Jeffray) has 
fallen out with Mr Alison very unnecessarily, | think, on this 
topic. ‘This law of beauty is but the same which we find in 
the pleasures of sensation, from which the pleasures of imagi- 
nation are ultimately derived. For any of our organs of sense 
to continue the instruments of pleasure, it is necessary that the 
excitement should be varied, but without violent abruptness. 
The continuance cf one sound of a single note, however pleas- 
ing at first, would soon tire the ear; one colour, even be it 


* When this article was put into our hands, intelligence had just arrived that 
General Evans had taken the Carlist redoubts on Ametzagana and Garbera. 
The good fortune of that day has however been since turned, and it appears that 
the Anglo-Christinos have been signally defeated, and driven back to the old 
lines of San Sebastian. The views and forebodings of cur far-sighted corres- 
pondent are thus painfully confirmed; and we are happy to have had it in our 
power to lay such authentic facts before the public, as must tend materially to 
elucidate the character of this horrible civil war, concerning which so much mis- 
understanding and ignorance has prevailed.—~E p. 
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couleur de rose, wearies the eye; but a sudden transition is 
equally fatal to the harmonious continuance of the enjoyment. 
A French milliner is said to have been much struck with the 
rainbow, on account of the great Taste with which the colours 
are arranged. ‘The complimentary approbation, however ludi- 
crous, had a philosophical foundation. The absence of harsh 
contrast in the rainbow must also be absent from any object 
permanently beautiful. There are some very pretty philosophical 
pickings, however, in the consideration of the consistency with, 
and assistance to, harmonious effect of that kind of partial dif- 
ference which constitutes contrast. 

But the exposition of the principle may be again shortened 
by an illustration. The church of St Sepulchre, in this metro- 
»olis, has been recently repaired, and—by courtesy—beautified. 
Por the interior, previous to the beautification, there was not 
much to be said; but at least its deformity was all of a piece. 
This homogeneousness of objectionableness no longer remains. 
On pillars of the plainest, most unornamented Tuscan, are 
mounted arch and architrave, loaded and overloaded with the 
most minute and profuse decoration ; bedecked and bedizened 
with beading, and tracery, and filagree. The result of the 
whole, being, that the upper-halt of the edifice harmonises and 
agrees with the lower about as well as some other upper and 
lower houses seem to agree elsewhere. 

The philosophical principles of Taste, like the philosophical 
principles of morals, are few and simple; but universally appli- 
cable in consequence of their simplicity. They admit of the 
utmost freedom, and the widest range of imagination. Common 
to every class of the objects of imagination, they run through and 
harmonise all the Arts, and every object of Art. Rising out of 
the general constitution of the feelings of man, they constitute 
the standard of whatever addresses these feelings, by whatever 
avenue it approaches, or in whatever garb. 

here is nothing in these rules to chain down imagination to 
a routine of uniformity ; there is nothing in their generality, of 
that tendency which minuter precepts have exercised, to im- 
pose the forms in which one age or state of society has given 
vent and body to its genuine feelings—upon another of a dif- 
ferent temperament and genius. Art must become something 
alien from every-day opinions and changeable feelings—the mere 
heap of dry conventionalisms. There is nothing in these 
principles to check —much, when rightly understood, to encout- 
age—the freest efflorescence of beauty as it springs in ever- 
renewed freshness and variety from the ever-varying and ever- 
renewed combinations of national and individual feeling and 
intelligence—bursting through and breaking up in its necessary 
expansion and regermination the heavy and the closely-fitted 
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forms and bonds by which the inert and the authoritative—the 
artist and his ape,” endeavour to retain in servitude, and in 
monopolised servitude, to themselves that which either is free 
or exists not. 

If the preceding observations are correct representations of 
the real state of facts, it must follow that the beauty of an 
object, like the virtuous or vicious character of an action, is 
entirely independent of any estimate we may form of it at : 
particular time or moment. Our approval or disapproval * 
not make actions more or less praiseworthy, than if we regarded 
them with indifference. Our sentiments with regard to them 
may be right or wrong ; may correspond or be at variance with 
their real nature ; but that nature remains the same—their 
actual, operant worth, and value, and power, 1s undisturbed. 
Inthe sane way, the feelings excited in an individual by an 
object, may, or may not, correspond with the Catholic charac- 
ter of the results which it is capable of producing ; which it is 
fitted to excite, and which main tendency constitutes its real 
and permanent ‘character. 

The maxim, that any object is beautiful which 1s felt to be 
80, is true upon a very restricted view of the great question. 

sa maxim entitled to any general application, it 18 false, and 
the results obtained upon a ‘presumption of its correctness, are 
consequently fallacious. Such a principle can be allowed no 
weight in an inquiry which is intended to decide the character 
ofa “subject, by an estimate of the sum and total of its effects, 
or its efficiency. It is thus, we conclude, that the sculptures of 
the Parthenon were not less beautiful when gazed at by none 
but image-hating Turks, than when now worshipped daily by 
artist and amateur. Their general relation to the general con- 
stitution of universal man, or human nature, was and is im- 
mortal, and (decay excepted) the same. 

To conceive the power which the Homeric poems possessed 
in antiquity, we must throw ourselves back into the mind of 
antiquity. Doubtless we can only approach an estimate of the 
enthusiasm they created by considering the opinions, the 
superstitions, the passions, of the audience to whom they were 
addressed. But the prejudices of a generation are not the 
Standard of Truth ; nor are their false associations, their trans- 
lent and accidental superstitions, such mental conditions as 
may serve asa fixed meridian mark by which and from which we 
may estimate the relation of an object of imaginative pleasure, 
to man in general—that is, by which we may determine its 
absolute, as ‘distinguished from and elevated above its relative 
beauty*. 


* Ergo, they are to be valued and admired only in as far as they involve perma- 
nent principles of beauty and power. —En. 
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The beauty of any object is relative to man; but its rela- 
tions to single individuals, or limited sets of men, are not to be 
entered for competition, in value or importance of determination, 
with its relative use to the greatest number of men, of the 
greatest mental excellence, for the greatest space of time, and 
ultimately. If it be proved that there is a Standard of Taste 
with respect to men in general ; that the power of an object to 
affect mankind at large with the emotions of the imagination, 
be dependent ou fixed and ascertaimable laws ; it will follow, 
that itis by no means a matter of indifference how an indivi- 
dual may be affected by it, and it will be false, “* that all tastes 
are equally good in so far as regards the individual exercising 
that taste.”—( Vide Jeffray: Art. Beauty.) 

When an individual’s taste, or feeling of beauty excited by an 
object of art, is at variance with the Catholic standard, it may 
often be found that his enjoyment is more vivid than it would 
be if it conformed, and that therefore his happiness is the 
balance in pocket ; but the value of this balance is subject to 
sundry deductions and off-sets. The enjoyment he thus de- 
rives, not being founded on the greatest truth, is deficient in the 
grand quality or element of durability. As the cultivation of 
the individual’s mind proceeds, it will be liable to dispersion, 
and the experience of the loss or failure of the accustomed ex- 
citement will furnish a mischievous motive for negligence of 
cultivation. Every individual, moreover, is a type of mankind, 
and will be generally affected, or have a tendency to be aflected 
rather, as general man. Stability, therefore, of a déssentient 
taste, so to speak, can hardly stand against this constant in- 
Huence ; unless, indeed, it be founded in such strength of mis- 
association as is inconsistent at least with all progressive refine- 
ment. Sueha false taste will, therefore, always be a restricted 
one. It will be the taste of mannerism, and therefore suscep- 
tible of very limited variety of objects. As the astronomy of 
Ptolemy would account with considerable correctness for the 
positions of the heavenly bodies for a limited period, but beyond 
that gave us false results—so, feelings of beauty, not in ac- 
cordance with general nature, may continue in considerable 
liveliness with a limited number of objects, but desert us 
when we get beyond them. The mind of man cannot stand 
still; its true tendency is forwards ; but if this be checked, it 
will deteriorate and retrograde. And the sensibility to beauty 
must be most favourably constituted for improvement—for con- 
tinual advance and refinement, in that mind which most nearly 
harmonises with the tendency of nature—of which the dispost- 
tion co-operates with the general influences, instead of coun- 
teracting them, and being counteracted. All tastes are not 
equally desirable for an individual, because he is thus disabled 
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from exercising successfully the exertions which have for their 
object the excitement of beauty in others, supposing the sen- 
sibility of the community refined. He thus loses the pleasure 
of conferring pleasure; and if the sensibility of the community 
be vitiated like his own, he may exercise his evil genius at the 
sacrifice of the more excellent occupation of improving men— 
of cultivating and elevating the public mind. 

Surely it must be an advantage to the individual and to the 
community at large, that the Arts should afford a point of com- 
mon sympathy ; that while each enjoys sympathy with the 
objects of inanimate nature, and in the warmth of his pleasure, 
endows them with imaginary feeling and reciprocity of sense, 
each should enjoy the pleasure of agreement with others, and 
a common enjoyment be induced. ‘Thus may the critic or the 
artist feel that in cultivating and correcting general taste, he is 
drawing closer the ties of sympathy; freeing their cords and 
strengthening their strands. Only by striving after this 
high correctness of sensibility can we hope to add, to the 
present enjoyment of beauty, the enhancement to be derived 
from the confidence that we are educating our minds for the 
future sensibility of high pleasure. 

The emotions of imagination are destined, I apprehend, and 
perhaps at no very distant period, to enter far more largely 
than they do at present into the sum of human enjoyment. 
This accession of enjoyment will not be at the expense of 
present modes, will not be induced by the diversion of the 
mind from the more staid pleasures of intellectual exercise, to 
mere amusement and frivolity; not even by a reduction of 
those excitements which are stigmatised as sensual ; but with- 
out supplanting any of the present sources of happiness, or 
impeding their future development. There is plenty of room; 
tracts and regions sufficiently extensive in the field of human 
conscious existence—at present chiefly occupied by misery— 
which may be brought into cuitivation for this admirable pro- 
duct, which yet shall wave with an abundant harvest. The 
full accomplishment of this desirable consummation must wait 
on the progress of society ; the general improvement of men in 
the economy of their capabilities, and of those of the world 
which God has given them, by the simultaneous division and 
CO-Operation of exertion. 

When the time employed in the acquirement of the means of 
enjoyment shall bear a less disproportionate ratio to that which 
is devoted to the end; and when some alleviation is realized 
‘of the physical exhaustion which now ensues on such severe 
and protracted labour as is the very condition of continuance 
in existence of the great mass of society—such a consumma- 
tion may be expected to approach rapidly. 
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But to this ultimate amelioration of social life, intermediate 
diffusion of a taste for art and imaginative pleasures would 
conduce, to an incalculable degree ; and every addition from the 
laborious classes to the numbers of those who habitually resort 
for enjoyment, as their scanty leisure allows, to the National 
Gallery, to the British Museum, the musical instrument, the 
intellectual novel, or the poem, is an indication, so far, of a 
progressive elevation of the motives for exertion, as Well as an 
earnest of the benefits which such an elevation has a tendency 
to perfect. 

L. D. 
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To me, Othel/o has ever appeared the most powerful of the ; 
plays of Shakspeare ; and one hardly ever well understood. . 

Ask an admurer of Shakspeare—there will be no great diffi- 
culty in finding one—to acquaint you with the argument of 
the tragedy of Othello, the Moor of Venice? The chances are 
one to one thousand that he answers, with perhaps a smile on 
his face,—** the jealousy of Othello.” Trne it is that Othello 
murders Desdemona through jealousy,* but what causes that 
jealousy ?—The mainspring of the tragedy, the cause of the : 
jealousy of Othello is the jealousy of lago. He, Iago, is more : 
particularly the jealous man—he is intensely, savagely, jealous. 
His descriptions to Othello of the passion are not drawn 
merely through the incitements of a devilish malice, but are a 
transcript of those feelings that have, as he says himself to 
himself— : 
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“Like a poisonous mineral, gnawn my inwards.” 











Sue iit What is jealousy? It is a state of mind caused by the ri 

on tation of self-esteem ; or, to speak phrenologically, Secretive- : 

Tie a: ness and Love of Approbation, in .combination with Amative- | 

+ Ly ness, or Acquisitiveness, or both, or any other faculty or 
Hates faculties from which we derive or desire enjoyment. The cha- 

Price racter of lago is the personification of peculiar Self-esteem, c 
i ( : bt Secretiveness, Acquisitiveness, Combativeness, and Destruc- 3 
ys r & * Coleridge says no: jealousy involves suspicion, and Othello was the reverse of a 4 


rary character. It was maddened indignation at discovering the impurity and e 
ms alsehood of one he had believed perfect and devoted.--Ep. : 
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tiveness, joined to large reflective organs, expanding into the 
sentiment of wit, which sentiment, when influenced by Secret- 
iveness, generally displays itself under the form of a quiet, 
subdued sarcasm. Let us consider the first part of the first 
scene.—* Venice. A street. Enter Roderigo and Lago.’ 


* Roderivo. Tush, never tell me, I take it much unkindly, 


That thou, Tazo, —who hast had my purse, 
As if the strings were thine, —should’st know of this. 


These first few words of Roderigo place before us the Acqui- 
sitiveness of Iago. A few lines further and we obtain a 
knowledge of his Self-esteem; he says— 


‘| know my price, I am worth no worse a place.” 


The lines succeeding are the words of a man who despises 
theory, and they give voucher for his Combativeness and 
Destructiv eness, which indeed are sufliciently displayed alter- 


wards. ‘The speech commencing 


“ O, sir, content you— ” 


displays his intellectual power, and the conclusion of the same 


speech— 
“For when my outward action doth demonstrate 
The native act and figure of my heart 
In compliment extern, ‘tis not long after 
But I will wear my heart upon my sleeve 
For daws to peck at—I am not what i am.” 


certifies for his Secretiveness. 
In this scene we have, however, no idea that [ago is a 
jealous man. We can understand that he is a covetous man; 


that he has made Roderigo “‘ his fool” and ‘‘his purse ;” that 


he is disappointed in his ambition of obtaining the lieutenancy 


under Othcllo, and likely ¢herefore to be his deadly, concealed, 
enemy; but it is not until the very end of the first act that he 


Says, in soliloguy,— 
“T hate the Moor, 
And it is thought abroad, that ‘twixt my sheets 
He has done my office. I know not if 't be true ; 
But I, for mere suspicion in that kind, 
Will do as if for surety.” 


It may strike others, as it did me—until many years after [ 
had seen the tragedy and been in the habit of reading it—that 
this report of Othello’s intimacy with his wife, 1s only (as lago 
says, ‘1 know not if’t be true”) put forward to irritate him- 
self further with Othello, and in a manner to give himself some 
fair reasons for his hatred and intended enmity. But I now 
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judge otherwise; for consider that soliloquy of lago which 
concludes the first scene of the second act; there the truth 
comes out. He says,— 
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“ The thought whereof 
Doth, like a poisonous mineral, gnaw my inwards.” 


And he is not only jealous of Othello and determined to be 
“ even with him—wife for wife ,” but he is actually jealous of 
Michael Cassio :— 


“ For I fear Cassio with my night-cap too.” 
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Now, is this character understood? How is Iago reprte- 


= 
sented? <A black-muzzled fellow, with a continual villanous 
|| . eo sneer! This is a gross mistake. Iago was no sneerer ; if he 
: fei had sneered he would never have been called ‘ honest Lago.” 
: ae Rich sneerers are called clever, and are hated; poor sneerers 
ac; |e de are called wicked, and are hated. I picture to myself lago as 
: ai ta a middle-sized man, neither very dark, nor fair; with the gait 
Bee, 8 of a soldier, broad-chested, muscular arms, a massive head, 
yay | iy rather plain face, with a sword-scar on his cheek and nearly 
| at.’ K across fis nose.* Sneer he does not, but his large reflective 
Beat £ 


% organs, expanding into that quick perception of the ridiculous, 
which is considered a characteristic of all men of large mental 
powers, are subdued by his Secretiveness combined with his 
other propensities, into a dry, sarcastic humour,—as witness 
his jests, coarse language, equivoques, and his drinking songs. 
He is no sneerer. He is a man of action—in continual thought 
and action for his own interests. He says himself, and acts 
upon the saying,— 
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No one of the characters in the tragedy judge him to bea 
morose man, much more a wicked man. His wife even, to 
whom he, as all men do, discovers most of his natural temper, 
speaks of him only as her ‘‘ wayward husband.”+ Through 
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* This last characteristic of the scar, we think very fine and true, as also his gait, 











\ bearing and stature; but the portrait does not entirely agree with our idea. 
at We think of Jago as a swarthy man, with a large strong-marked mouth, and promt- 
4 nent, bony nose ; somewhat over-hanging eye-brows and eye-lids, with small, clear, 
mo dark-brown eyes ; of sinewy frame, and large bones rather than very muscular. Alto- 
ee gether a handsome, dark, officer. like man, who has seen hard actual service, having 
it fy risen from the ranks by superior energies of mind and body, all tending to im- 
: ‘7 a ' mediate action.— En. 
: ‘a HT t “Speaks of him !"—true; but what does she think 2? What would Aer 
alee i “<0 soliloquy say ?—Enp. 
bis 8 Drspemona. Alas, she has no speech. 
= tee Taco. In faith too much. 
Naeet gee I find it still when I have list to sleep. 
ee Marry before your ladyship, I grant, 
ee 5 Mi ; She puts her tongue a little in her heart, 
Wet Fe * And chides with thinking, 
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all the scenes, up to the very last moment, he supports the 
character of a rough, honest, fellow, who wishes to do for the 
best. The scene in which he displays particularly his rough- 
ness of humour is the first scene of the second act; there 
Desdemona observes, on some of lago’s speeches :— 


“ O most lame and impotent conclusion.” 
—to which Cassio answers,— 


“ He speaks home, madam, you may relish him more in the soldier 
than in the scholar.” 


The proper distinction should be drawn and understood 
betwixt a sneer and a sarcasm. One, is contemptuous thought 
expressed i look; the other, contemptuous thought expressed 
in speech. It Iago does sneer anywhere it is in his soliloquies. 
But it is again to be observed that a soliloquy ranks under the 
head of suppressed speech, (this sounds much like a bull) 
because though the actor speaks, he speaks to himself, involun- 
tarily; a habit natural to all men, a little exaggerated on 
the stage. 

At this part of the subject it is my wish to consider closely 
concerning the conduct of Emilia, with reference to the 


jealousy of lago. [tis my humble opinion, although we may 


be unconscious of doing so, that we form our judgment on most 
of the characters and events of the tragedy from our impressions 
on this particular point. If Emilia has been guilty, this 
tragedy may be considered as a delineation of the retribution 
or revenge which follows such conduct under such circum- 
stances ; and thus the whole tenor of the tragedy would be 
changed. Consider it thus. Othello, the libertine, marries a 
young and beautiful woman, the only daughter of a fond old 
parent, and is incited by the man he wronged, to murder her 
whose desertion broke her father’s heart. He then kills him- 
self, and his former paramour receives her death vlow from the 
hand of an injured husband. Roderigo, the foolish improvi- 
dent, willing to commit murder to further his own sensuality, 
is himself murdered. Cassio receives a severe lesson; and 
Tago, a man of great natural powers, who, when disappointed 
in his just ambition, is unrestrained by concientiousness from 
revenge, is left to torture and death. Considered in this man- 
ner—taking Emihia’s guilt as a foundation—the circumstances 
of this tragedy are still so natural and unforced, and the retri- 
bution so conventionally just, that we almost pity Iago, and 
regret that he did not control his inclination for revenge. 

Be it understood, though it is my argument that the jealousy 
of Iago is the basis, the cause, of the tragedy, yet it is to be 
considered in relation to his disappointment of the lieutenancy. 
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Iago the lieutenant of Othello would have been a contented 
cornutus. His Acquisitiveness predominates. He himself 
says,—— ae 
“ That cuckold lives in bliss : 
Who, certain of his fate, loves not his wronger.” : 
And aeain, in the first scene of the fourth act,— 
“« No, let me know ; 
And knowing whet I am, I know what she shall be.” 


But when Othello has placed Cassio above him, disappoint- 
ing his rightful claim ; hurting his Acquisitiveness, Self-esteem, 
and Love of Approbation—then he feels himself doubly 
wronged, and doubly and uncontrollably incited to revenge. 

Now what are the proofs for and against the virtue of 
Emilia’? We incline to believe her guilty ;—from the two 
soliloquies of Tago at the end of act 1, and at the end of scene 1, 
act 2; from his vindictiveness of manner, and particularly un- 
restrained language to her in the last scene; from her own 
discourse with Desdemona, scene 3, act 4; and from Othello’s 
manner to her and speech of her in scene 2, act 4. 
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It is, however, in my humble opinion, hard to say whether 
Emilia is innocent or guilty. In short, I think that Shakspeare 
has intentionally involved the subject, and compelled a sus- 
pension of judgment." 





® We have always thought of Emilia as of what is understood by a “sweet 
woman ;" not actually beautiful, but vastly “ taking ;” of a fair, fresh-coloured 
complexion, fine eyes, well-formed mouth and nose, and a very arch and roguish 
character of eye-brow. ‘Touching the rather ticklish point at issue suggested by 
our Correspondent, we must confess that we always considered Iago’s suspicions P 
with reference to her and Othello as not without a probable foundation, previous to 
his marriage with Desdemona—certainly not after ; and that his suspicions with re- 
ference to Cassio were ‘apt and of great credit ;” for if Cassio was “ framed to 
make women false,” Emilia was not framed to think her husband Iago wortby of 
all truth. Let her speak for herself :— 

Desdem. O, these men! these men! 
Dost thou in conscience think, tell me, Emilia— 
That there be women do abuse their husbands 
In such gross kind ? 

Emilia, ‘There be some such, no question. 

Des. Would'st thou do such a deed for all the world ? 4 

Emil. Why, would not you ? : 

Des. No, by this heavenly light ! 

Emil. Nor I neither, by this heavenly light ; t 
I might do’t as well i’ the dark. : a 

Des. Would'st thou do such a deed for all the world ? 

Ematl. The world is a huge thing: ‘tis a great price 
For a sinall vice. 








Des. Good troth, I think thou would’st not. 

Emil. By my troth, I think I should; and undo't when I had done. Marry, I 
would not do such a thing for a joint-ring ; nor for measures of lawn ; nor for gowns, | 
petticoats, and caps, nor for any petty exhibition ;—but for the whole world !—why) 4 
who would not make her husband a cuckold, to make him a monarch? 1 should 


venture purgatory for't. 
Ja. Beshrew me, if I would do such a wrong for the whole world. 
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Iago is at the age of twenty-eight. He says—“T have 
looked upon the world for four times seven years ;” an age at 
which the faculties are, perhaps, in their greatest vigour, and 
men, seams aie dn most lable to give rein to their passions. 


* At thirty man suspects himself a fool.” 


Before the age of thirty, men of any power of mind make des- 
erate efforts to obtain an advantage, or retrieve a false position. 
The annals of criminality will show us that the majority of the 
deepest crimes are committed about the age of twenty-eight. 
Iago is disappointed of the object of his ambition—the lieute- 

nancy under Othello—and the irritation caused by the disap- 

pointment, is increased by the recollection that the man who 
disappointed him, who refused the suit of his friends, is the 
very man whom it is * thought abroad,” as lago says, ‘ hath 
leap ‘d into my seat!” 

It is quite possible that such a man as [ago, with his 
acquisitiveness, excited by the hopes of obtaining the licute- 
nancy, would think nothing of such a report, or even balance 
it against his hopes of preferment; but no sooner is he disap- 
pointed, than what he has, or supposes he has, been robbed 
of, becomes of the utmost consequence. — He is then jealous. 
He hates Othello with the intense hatred of a man of ability, 
who thinks that he has been doubly wronged, and lowered in 
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‘Enil. W hy, the wrong is but a wrong i'the world; and having the world for your 
labour, *tis a wrong in your own world, yand you might quickly make it right. 

Des. I do not think there is any such woman. 

Emil. Yes, a dozen; and as many 
To the ‘vantage as would store the world they play‘d for ! 

But, I do think it is their husbands’ faults 

If wives do fall: say, that they slack their duties 

And pour out treasures into foreign laps, 

Or else break out in peevish jealousies, 

Throwing restraint upon us ; or, say, they strike us 

Or scant our former having, in despite ; 

Why, we have galls, and tho’ we have some grace, 
Yet we have some revenge. Let husbands know 
‘Their wives have sense like them; they see and smeli, 

And have their palates both for sweet and sour, 

As husbands have. What is it that they do 

When they change us for others? Is it sport? 

I think it is. And doth affection breed it ? 

T think it doth. Is’t frailty that so errs? 

It isso too. And have not we affections, 

Desires for sport, and frailty, as men have ? 

Then let them use us well; else, let them know, 

The ills we do, their ills instruct us to. 

We think Emilia’s philosophy is here so plainly and conclusively set down, that 
when we recollect the close application it bears to such of her circumstances 
as are made manifest, we can hardly entertain much doubt as to the question at 
issue. QOur Corresponde nt has also given it as his opinion that the character of 
Bianea (in the printed, not the acted copies) is equally a portraiture of jealousy. 
We think, however, that this is rather too “ fine-drawn,” and Bianca is, in any case, 
a mere sketch.—Ep. 
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the opinion of the world and the eyes of his wronger. It is to 
be observed, that although Iago informs Roderigo of his 
hatred of Othello and desire for revenge, yet he speaks not to 
him, nor to any one but himself (in soliloquy), of his jealousy. 
It is true that when he is alone with his wife—which he is but 
once during the tragedy, and then not for more than a minute 
or so—he gives her a pretty broad hint of his opinion and 
feelings, and in the last scene he kills her, after having ex- 
pressed in unmeasured terms his hatred ; but there is no distinct 
avowal of jealousy. 

In my very humble opinion, the actor who represents, and 
the reader who supposes Lago to be an unqualified, blood-thirsty 
ill-looking, continually sneering villain, are both under a great 
mistake. We find lago at the commencement of the tragedy 
disappointed of a place—to which there was no doubt affixed 
a very handsome salary—and willing that Roderigo should be 
the tool of his revenge; but suddenly the person of Cassio, of 
‘smooth dispose,” and “‘ framed to make women false,” comes 
to his recollection, and he sees the possibility of making 
Othello jealous, getting Cassio out of the lieutenancy, and 
himself in. Though we cannot doubt that Lago would gladly 
see Othello suffering the torments of jealousy, yet we do not 
believe he thought at first that the affair would end so tragi- 
cally. The passion of jealousy is displayed in many curious 
ways. Some men take the greatest pains to conceal it, and 
even affect roughness with their wives to disguise any appear- 
ance of care or fondness. lago himself did this, though per- 
haps he only cared for his wife after the manner of a selfish 
egotist ; and calculating upon his own motives of action, he 
most likely judged that Othello would have quietly found 
means to dispense with the services of Cassio. For, we must 
recollect that Othello was renowned for command of his pas- 
sions. See what Ludovico says, scene 1, act 4 :— 


“ Ts this the noble Moor whom our full senate 
Call all in all sufficient ? This the noble nature 
Whom passion could not shake ?—whose solid virtue 
The shot of accident, nor dart of chance, 

Could neither graze, nor pierce ? ” 


And also what Iago says, scene 4, act 3 :— 


“ Can he be angry? I have seen the cannon, 
When it has blown his ranks into the air ; 
And like the devil from his very arm — 
Puff'd his own brother ;—and can he be angry ? 
Something of moment then :—I will go meet him; 
There's matter in't indeed, if he be angry.” 


It is to be observed that Iago, at first, only wishes to make 
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Othello just sufficiently jealous for his purpose. He merely 
draws the attention of Othello to the behaviour of Cassio 
towards Desdemona. When, however, he finds that the “ free 
and generous nature” of Othello is not to be so aroused— 
that he argues his wife is not subject to blame for having the 
manners of a lady, for being well-looking, and for : appearing 
well in the eyes of the world—he then relates a lying story of 
the talk of Cassio in his sleep. To succeed in any desired 
oint he does no more evil than is absolutely necessary ; for it 
may be noticed that though Lago, in his soliloquy at the close 
of act 1, determined upon making Othello jealous through the 
means of Cassio, yet he afterwards changes his plan to the 
more harmless one of making Cassio drunk. When he finds 
that is not sufficient to get Cassio put quite aside, and himself 
installed in the heutenancy, he goes on with his original in- 
tention. Even when the African blood of Othello becomes 
aroused, and Lago too far committed to retreat—when he ob- 
tains the promise of the place on the death of Cassio, he prefers 
that Roderigo should be his murderer.* 

What a pleasure it would be to see the character of Iago 
properly represented. Tradition has not handed down to the 
players the directions of William Shakspeare himself on the 
subject. [ am wrong to say the present race of players do not 
follow his directions—they do in one point. In the first edition 
of Shakspeare’s plays, amongst the dramatis persone of the 
tragedy of Othello, the Moor of Venice, you may read this— 
“ Tago, his ancient, a vi//aine.” Because a man is found to be 
a villain at the end of a regular five-act tragedy, it 1s no reason 
he should be so at the beginning. + Noone, up to almost the 
last moment, suspects ‘honest Iago” to bea villain. The 
audience alone listen to his audible communings with his own 
heart, and suspect he is after no good. With the characters 
of the tragedy he is an honest fellow, his tongue rather blunt 
and rough ; a little sore at having his merits and services passed 
over; averse to petticoat government; fond of a cup of good 
wine, that “ good, familiar creature, if it be well used ;” able to 
sing a jovial song, and willing to serve his injured patron and 
friend with the point of his sword. 

One word of “ The gentle lady married to the Moor.” In this 
line, which has been quoted times out of number, we admire 
the beautiful and truthful epithet “gentle,” and admiring it, 
must recollect that it is not an expression of the modern poet, 
but of Shakspeare. Othello says, scene 3, act 2: 


“ Look if my gentle love be not rais’d 7 


* Because the safest plan. Come, come, W. L. T., Iago is a “ damned villain.” 
+ But how did he get there—from beginning to end ?—En, 
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The part of Othello is perhaps easier to act than that of 
Iago. It may require more physical power, but it takes along 
with it the sympathies of the multitude, and every actor of ex- 

erience knows the assistance he receives from that. The 
greatest fault is generally committed by making the part at the 
commencement of the tragedy too serious, as if oppressed by 
the shadows of coming evil events. This is wrong, for Othello 
is as happy and prosperous as mancan * * * * (hiatus 
in MS.) * * * *- folly of dressing the great General of 
the Venetian State like the black tambourine-player in a 
modern regiment of infantry * * * * * * should be 
in the same style as Cassio, with the addition of something to 


show the superior officer. WwW. ks ke 





FRAGMENTS OF A SOLDIER'S LIFE. 


NO. I.—=THE RIFLEMAN’S WIFE. 


AFTER our campaign through the Peninsula, our regiment 
returned home, as was quartered at Dover, where, in the 
spring of 1815, we received orders to proceed to Ostend, and 
thence to Bruges, Ghent, and Brussels. At the battle of 
Waterloo I was again unfortunately wounded, and was removed 
into a hospital at Antwerp, where, in a few months, I recovered, 
and then rejoined my regiment at a little village called Clichy, 
about a mile and a half from Paris, on the banks of the Seine. 
We then proceeded to the suburbs of the fortified Tower ot 
Cambray, and occupied the surrounding villages. My own 
ry en under Colonel Leach, was quartered at Mouvres, on 
the house of a rich old fellow, named Bernard Loude. He was 
the richest man in the village; he had about 120 acres of 
land, rent-free, with stables, granaries, waggons, cattle ;— 
everything that constitutes a farmer’s stock. The house, like 
the other houses in that part of the country, was built long, 
with only a ground-fleor; and, on entering it, | observed 
three pretty-looking girls spinning. The youngest, about six- 
teen years of age, was named Leucade; the next, who was 
about nineteen, Augustine ; and the eldest, who was not above 
twenty-four years of age, was named Julie. They were all 
attractive in appearance. After living there some days, ! 
looked upon myself as one of the household, and, soldier-like, 
began toying with the girls. The one who attracted my atten- 
tion most, was Augustine. She was a fine young woman, 
rather tall than otherwise, with fair hair and eyes, and very 
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clear complexion ; a little inclined to enbonpoint. Her mane 
ners were playful, yet gentle; and there was an air of inno- 
cence in her freedom, which showed that her thoughts were 
untainted by that knowledge of the world which restrains the 
levity of youth. Her disposition corresponded with her man- 
ners;—frank, generous, and confiding. Her sisters used to 
say she was of a most forgiving temper , yet of firm and de- 
termined spirit, and they loved her with more than the love 

which sisters usually bestow upon each other. I now, day 
after day, became more and more intimate with the family ; 
and the fair Augustine, whether serious or jesting, was always 
my favourite. The courtship of a soldier may be somewhat 
rough; I used to steal a kiss from her now and then, which 
she would check me for doing; yet so much coodness was 
there in her manner, that her reproof, rather than otherwise, 
tempted a repetition of the offence. To those who know the 
inconveniences to which soldiers are subjected in being bil- 
leted, it must appear that 1 was now in clover. I certainly 
never shall forget it. 

One day—it' was, I remember, on a Saturday—lI was ordered 
on duty at Boulogne, the head-quarters of our regiment, and 
previous to my departure the youngest sister, Leucade, told 
me that Augustine was engaged to be married to a young 
Frenchman. It was my custom to dine with the family — 
Sunday; and, on my return off guard the next day, as usua 
I joined the domestic party. 1 noticed a stranger at table, 
who, by his manner, appeared to be the favoured suitor of 
Augustine. We had, however, scarcely been seated, when he 
gazed intently on me; and suddenly starting up and seizing 
me by the hand, while he nearly burst into tears, exclaimed, 
‘“‘ Mon brave soldat! Est cevous?” 1 immediately recognized 
in him the faithful Frenchman whose life I had spared in the 
streets of Badajos! He now, having returned to his seat, 
described to them in French the scenes we had gone through 
at Badajos, which sometimes called forth fits of laughter, and 
sometimes tears. All eyes were fixed on me. | particularly 
noticed Augustine. She looked more serious than [ had ever 
seen her; she did not shed a tear, nor yet laugh; but I saw 
by the heaving of her breast that she was more affected than 
the rest. He extolled me to the skies; but knew not the 
interest he was exciting in favour of an unknown rival. The 
French I have observed to be a restless people ; fond of glory 
and sentiment; any story of chivalry—la gloire et l’amour— 
will always excite their admiration. After dinner, both having 
enjoyed mutual good cheer, | and my old companion parted. 
The attention of all the family towards me was after this re- 
doubled; and although I had before suspected, | now saw plainly 
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that I had won the heart of Augustine. After this we were 
more frequently alone than before, and I learned that although 
her father wished her marriage with the Frenchman, she had 
never herself been seriously attached to him. She was now no 
longer the playful, happy creature she had hitherto been; she 
walked about the room and talked of me in her sleep; and 
every now and then burst into tears. The affection, therefore, 
that subsisted between us became no secret in the family, and 
I thought it prudent to change my quarters. wae: 2 I 
applied to Colonel Leach for another billet; he granted my 
request, and I removed to Saint les Marquoins, a pretty, neat- 
looking little village off the main road. At the house of an old 
widow, however, who lived at Mouvres, I still corresponded 
with Augustine, and enjoyed many a stolen interview with her. 
At length, harassed by the remonstrances of her family, who 
insisted on her diverting her affections from me, she determined 
on leaving her father’s roof, and in the dusk of evening met 
me at the house of the old widow, where we betrothed our- 
selves to each other. On hearing of her elopement, her father 
unrelentingly pursued her. He went to Cambray, and applied 
to the executors to deprive her of her patrimony ; but the law 
prevented their doing so. He then appealed to the military 
authorities ; and one morning, about ten o’clock, three gens- 
d’armes, to my surprise, entered my quarters in search of her. 
I was about to give them a very rough reception, and some of 
my comrades who happened to be with us, already had pro- 
posed ducking them, when the corporal, warning me that I 
should be held responsible for any ill-usage they received, 
produced a written order for her to return to her parents, 
signed by General Sir John Lambert; countersigned by Major 
Belvard; Sir Andrew Bernard being at that time the com- 
mandant of Cambray. I saw that all remonstance was vain; 
that there was no alternative; and, accompanying her myself, 
she was obliged, with a heavy heart, to retrace her steps. Her 
reception by her father was most unkind. He confined her in 
a room, the windows of which were secured and darkened by 
cross-bars of iron, the handy-work of the smith of the vil- 
lage, whose services had been called in upon the occasion. In 
this gloomy prison she was not permitted to see her sisters; 
her meals were sent to her ut long intervals, and scantily sup- 
pled. A priest too was sent for, who was paid a napoleon 
every morning for six days in succession for celebrating mass, 
and praying that her affections might be turned from me! But 
in _ om _ ra the prayers of the priest were alike vain; 
dua — “s the first opportunity to escape tome. Imme- 
ia <r ay ~ returned we went together to Colonel Leach, 

e chateau of the village, to request that she 
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might be allowed to remain with me. On entering the room, 
she threw herself in an impassioned manner down on her 
knees and begged that we might not be separated. The 
Colonel smiled, and telling her to rise, eneel our request; 
then, turning round to me, he said, in a good-natured manner, 
‘‘ Take care you use her well—she deserves it !” 

We now fancied ourselves, in a great measure, protected ; 
but she was again pursued by her father, who one day ver 
unceremoniously rushed into our cottage and desired that she 
would return with him. She immediately flew to me for pro- 
tection, and throwing her arms around me, exclaimed “ Mon 
Edouard! Je ne te quitterai jamais!” Her father, as if 
seized with a sudden fit of despair or phrenay, laid hold of 
a hammer that lay on the table and struck himself violently on 
the forehead; the blow was a heavy one; he fell, and remained 
for some time insensible on the floor. The distress of Au- 
gustine cannot be imagined: but after this we were not again 
molested, and lived for many months happily and comfortably 
together. About the end of June 1817, when we were en- 
camped at Cambray, she gave birth to a child; and before its 
baptism we were privately married; but the child—a little 
girl—died at the age of three months. I may mention that 
the Duke of Wellington had given a positive order that 
British soldiers were not to marry French women. About 
twelve months, it may be rather more, after this, our regiments, 
being still at Cambray, received orders to proceed to England, | 
and then Colonel Leach, who had hitherto been kind to us both, 
but did not know that we were married, sent for me to him 
and informed me that she must return to her friends; that she 
would certainly not be permitted to embark with me. We 
now consulted together as to what step it would be best to 
adopt, when it was agreed that I should go to her uncle and 
request him to intercede with her father to allow her to receive 
part of her patrimony, for although he could not deprive her 
of it after his death, she was not entitled to receive it during 
his life-time; and, if he consented to do so, I promised to 
obtain my discharge from the army, and openly marry her. 
Her uncle, after my interview with him, accompanied me to 
Mouvres, a distance of about three miles, with the intention 
of discussing the matter with her father; but, on my entering 
the house, all was uproar; a tumult of voices from all the 
family assailed me, during which one of the brothers cried, 
? Delic le chien !”” upon which a huge wolf-dog was unchained ; 
but instead of attacking me, remembering that I had once 
lived in the house, he came up and fawned on me. In the midst 
of this scene of confusion Augustine entered; she had heard 
that I had gone to her father’s house, and apprehensive of the 
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consequences, had followed me. Not attending to any other 
person present, she entreated me to leave the place; I did so, 
and we returned together to Cambray; and early the next 
morning the regiment being in marching order, we parted. It 
had been agreed that she should remain with the family of her 
uncle until [ could communicate with her from England, where 
we hoped that happier circumstances awaited us. 

After having disembarked at Dover, our regiment marched 
to Shoreham Cliff barracks, where we had not been long 
quartered when an order arrived from the Horse Guards for 
two serjeants and two corporals of each company of the 
rifles to be reduced. Men who had been wounded were to be 
first selected; and old men the next. I was accordingly, 
although only about thirty years of age, fixed on to be reduced 
on account of wounds; and immediately repaired to Chatham, 
where I waited to receive an order from Chelsea to proceed to 
London to pass the Board. Here, to my astonishment, one day 
Augustine presented herself before me; her appearance electri- 
fied me; ‘‘ Edouard! Mon cher Edouard,” she exclaimed—“ je 
te suivrai partout.” I then learned, that having arrived at Shore- 
ham Cliff barracks and inquired for me, Colonel Leach had 
kindly paid her passage by coach to Chatham, directing her 
where to find me. Here she gave birth to another child. 
Two months afterwards I received orders to appear before the 
Chelsea Board ; and we proceeded to London together. On 
our arrival there, our circumstances being very needy, we took 
a single room in Red Lion street, Chelsea, where we resolved 
to live as sparingly as possible. I passed the Board ; but 
soon found the pittance I received not sufficient to maintain a 
family. Day after day we struggled with our necessities. To 
suffer poverty oneself is wretched; but to see a wife or child 
in want of food and raiment is a heavier affliction; and I 
confess that I now saw nothing but starvation staring us in 
the face. What was to be done? My faithful Augustine 
deliberated with me on our difficulties with creat patience, and we 
agreed that it would be most advisable for her to return to her 
uncle, and endeavour to move the family of her father to a 
reconciliation with us both. Her infant she thought would 
not fail to excite their kindly feelings; but how could we defray 
the expenses of so long a journey? It occurred to me that, 
having been several times wounded, I was entitled to an allow- 
ance for my wounds. This is called ‘blood-money ;” but is, 
1 believe, now not given in the British service. The applicant 
used to receive a card, signed by the Adjutant and Command- 
a per certifying that the bearer had been wounded ina 
pe ~ waged A month after his discharge he presented this 

© the minister of the parish in which he resided, who 
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gave him an order forthe money. ‘This card I had already in my 
possession, and the Honourable —— Wellesley, the brother of 
the Duke of Wellington, being the Rector of Chelsea, | applied 
tohim. He referred me to a certain Secretary, who shall be 
nameless, because he committed one of those outrages on 
civility and humanity which are too common in the public 
offices in England. ‘* Damn you! Sir,” said he; ‘‘ did you 
expect to fight with puddings or Norfolk dumplings ?/—if you 
went into battle you ought to have expected to be wounded—I 
cannot be troubled with you!” [| returned, and having repre- 
sented my situation to the brother of the Duke, succeeded in 
obtaining a small sum of money—five pounds—for the wound 
at Waterloo, but none for the others which I had received in 
the Peninsula. 

With this scanty supply we proceeded to Dover, thence to 
Calais, and from thence to St Omer, where, kissing her infant 
and herself for the last time, we parted. She promised to 
write me word immediately that she succeeded with her 
family ; and if not, it was agreed that, as soon as my circum- 
stances improved, she should return to me. ‘‘Ne = m/’ou- 
bliez pas!’ were her last words. Without a farthing in my 
pocket, for I had given the last sous to her, and was deter- 
mined to forage my own way home the best way | could, I 
again set off for Calais, where | arrived in much distress. 
Here fortune was favourable tome. By masonic signs I was in- 
troduced to a brother, who kindly befriended me, and gave me a 
free passage to Dover; had it not been for his kindly assist- 
ance, [ know not how I should have crossed the straits. 
Arrived at Dover, nothing could exceed my wretchedness. I 
had fought and bled, and faced death in a foreign country ; but 
I now returned to my own, as if [ had been an outcast upon 
earth, without a friend or farthing in the world. ‘The thought 
maddened me. For three days and nights I walked the streets 
of Dover, and scarcely tasted food. A thousand times I 
asked myself ‘‘What can I do?” ‘ How shall I act?’ 
Begging was out of the question—a soldier could not beg. 
More fitted in this state of mind for an highwayman than’a 
beggar, I said to myself, ‘Can I not plunder?” But 1 could 
not rob—I had no fire-arms. ‘Thus pondering within myself 
how I should proceed, I walked slowly along the road that 
leads to Canterbury, and on a sudden espied a number of hop- 
poles in an adjoining field. ‘The thought flashed like light- 
ning on my brain that IT would seize one of these, and 
knock the first man down that came past. Accordingly, I 
pulled one of the poles out of the ground, and hid myself 
behind the hedge. Alas! that a soldier, who had exposed his 
life in his countrymen’s defence, should now be found lurking 
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behind a hedge, looking out for the first man to rob! But 
hunger maddened me—my poverty, not my will, compelled me 
to the act. ‘The first man who came past was a strong hulky 
fellow, who seemed to possess no money ; he had on a smock- 
frock. As I continued peeping through the hedge-row, I saw 
another advance, who, by his appearance, [ judged had some 
about him; but, just as | was slipping over the hedge into the 
road, he noticed me, and I perceived another person only a 
few yards behind him. Accordingly, I thought it prudent to 
let them pass; and then I moved on along the Canterbury 
road, looking out for a more convenient spot. I now sawa 
man, at some little distance, walking on before me; he was 
alone, and seemed a fit object for my design. I increased my 
steps; gained upon him, and was about to commit the deed ; 
when suddenly, as if startled by my approaching footsteps, he 
turned round upon me, and exclaimed, with surprise—*“ Hillo! 
Ned, my boy, how are you?” In an instant I recognized a 
man who had been a fellow-comrade of my own at Waterloo. 
His name was John Connor; I knew him well!  ‘ Good 
God,” said I; but my heart was so full I could scarcely speak 
to him. He shook me by the hand ; but I was so bewildered 
that I knew not what I was about ; he saw my confusion, and 
asked me what was the matter? and then, little dreaming of 
what was the real cause of my agitation, insisted on my return- 
ing with him to Dover, where he informed me that he was 
married, and had a commodious house. I have often thought 
that the circumstance of a friend being the person on whom | 
thus alighted was a providential interference that prevented 
my committing an act which would ever afterwards have em- 
bittered my future years; and perhaps, by similar interpo- 
sitions, however unperceived by themselves, many men are 
saved from the commission of crime. Before parting from my 
generous comrade, who insisted on my sleeping at his house 
that night, I explained to him my abject circumstances, when 
he advised me to lay my instructions before the Commandant of 
Dover, who was then Colonel Ford, and solicit from him sufli- 
cient means to carry me to London. This was to beg, a task 
contrary to my nature. I asked him what I was to say ?—how 
act? for I had been a soldier since I was sixteen years of age, 
and was unacquainted with the forms of civil life. He gave 
me such advice as occurred to him, and accompanying me on 
the road, showed me the house at which the Colonel resided ; 
it was, | remember, at the end of the town, near to the general 
hospital. With an unwilling hand I rung the bell. The door 
was immediately opened. ‘*Is the Colonel in?” said I. 

Do you wish to see him?” answered the footman, surveying 
my person. ‘I do,” was my reply; “ tell him that a Serjeant 
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of the Rifles wishes to speak to him.” The servant then 
stepping across the hall, went into the room; and while the 
door was ajar, [ heard the Colonel ask, ‘ Is he in uniform or in 
coloured clothes?” ‘In coloured clothes!’ was the answer. 
“Tell him to come in!” I entered the room slowly; and 
believe me I went with more spirit on the Forlorn Hope at 
Badajos than I now did into the presence of this officer. He 
was standing, with his back to the fire-place. ‘‘ Well, friend,” 
said he, “‘what do you want?” In a sort of feigned tone I 
answered—‘ I want to know, Sir, if you will lend me (here I 
stammered)—a little (another stammer)—money to carry me 
to London; and I will pay you when I get my pension.” 
During the time I delivered myself, which I did in a very 
faltering manner, of this speech, the Colonel, stooping down, 
stared me very full in the face, as if he thought me mad; then, 
with herculean voice he exclaimed, ‘‘God damn you, Sir; 
who are you? what are you? what do you want?” This 
rousing up the spirit of the soldier within me, I altered my 
tone, and said in the most earnest and determined manner— 
“ Sir! Iam a man brought to the last pitch of distress; with- 
out friend or money; if you will assist me, do so, but do not 
insult my feelings ;” then, throwing my papers down on the 
table, I added, ‘‘ there are my papers, keep them until [ refund 
themoney. Iam a soldier of the Rifle Brigade, who has fought 
and repeatedly bled in the service of his country.” He then, 
taking up my Chelsea discharge, and reading over attentively the 
wounds [ had received, viz., five, looked at me with altogether 
an altered expression, and said, ‘‘ You must have been a brave 
fellow, or you would not have received so many scars in the 
service; which battalion did you belong to?” I told him “ the 
first!” He then asked what money I wanted to take me to 
London ; I answered, that “ it was only seventy-five miles, and 
that two shillings would be sufficient; that I could walk more 
than thirty-five miles per day as I had no knapsack to carry, 
and a shilling a day would do for me.” Here my feelings over- 
powered me, and tears—the first I almost recollect to have 
Shed; large tears trickled down my cheek. He himself 
turned round towards the fire-place, evidently affected, and 
then facing round to me again, said “Tut! tut! A brave 
soldier should not mind a little poverty.” Then ringing the 
bell, the footman, who was in attendance, came into the room, 
and he added, ‘* Tell the cook to get a good hot dinner ready 
for a gallant soldier.” He then, putting a chair towards me, 
desired me to sit down, and began conversing with me familiarly, 
I now told him the whole story of ns eae and how I had 
exhausted gs) funds in returning with her and her infant back 
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to France. He then asked me a number of questions concern- 
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ing the Peninsular war, when we were interrupted by the 
servant, who informed him that the dinner was ready. ‘“ Go 
now,” said he, “ and take some refreshment ;” but alas! my 
appetite was gone! I could have eaten a donkey before, but 
now | could not break bread. One of the servants observing 
me so discomposed, went and informed him of it; when he 
came to me himself, saying, ‘*Come, come, Serjeant! make a 
good dinner ;” and then, turning to the servant, ordered him 
to bring a bottle of wine. After my repast, he again returned, 
accompanied by a lady; perhaps his wife or daughter, to 
whom he had probably been speaking of me, and who may 
have been curious to see the rough soldier, who had gone 
through so memorable a campaign. He now slipped some 
twelve half crowns into my hand, and desired me on no 
account to walk, but to take the coach to London, and, at the 
same time, he presented me with my papers. I thanked hin, 
but requested him to keep the papers until [I could return the 
money; he replied, “No! no! | make you a present of it.” 
Ile then, in a very kind manner, added, ‘* Your old Colonel, 
Colonel Bernard, is made a General of, and a Knight. He is 
now Major-General Sir Andrew Bernard, and, if you wish it, I 
will write to him about you.”” Again | thanked him, and said, 
‘* Sir, the Colonel is well acquainted with me!’ I left the 
house with feelings of gratitude which I could not give utter- 
ance to, and never, although many years have passd, shall I 
forget the kindness of Colonel Ford. 

Bn my return to London I wrote to Augustine ; received no 
answer—waited with anxiety; and then came the intelligence 
of her death! Her father had to the last remained inexorable! 
But why should [| proceed? Poor Augustine! Peace be to 
thy memory, and blessings on the head of thy surviving 


child! 





FALKNER. 


A Novel. By the Author of ‘ Frankenstein ;’ ‘The last Man,’ &c. 
3 vols. Saunders and Otley. London. 1837. 


We think ‘ Falkner,’ without any comparison, the finest work 
which Mrs Shelley has produced since the publication of Frank- 
enstein.’ It possesses deep interest, and fine development of 
character, “The descriptions are vivid and graphic, and of 
the style, it is sufficient to say that it is formed on the 
model of that of Godwin. Some may call it an imita- 


tion, but the opinion we have expressed of it appears to us 
more correct. 
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The character of Falkner is worked out with a precision, 
force and truth, truly admirable. ‘The tragic event which 
forms the chief interest of the story obliges him to wnite a 
narrative of his life, by extracting from which a few of the leading 
points we may succeed in giving some idea of the whole, how- 
ever incompletely. Some of the general observations at the 
commencement of this narrative contain deep truth ; such, for 
instance, as the following; the force of which may be lost in 


consequence of an ambiguity in its expression :— 
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“ How vain it is to analyse motive! Each man has the same motives ; 
but it is the materials of each mind—the plastic or rocky nature, the 
mild or the burning temperament, that rejects the alien influence, or 
receives it into its own essence, and causes the act. Such an impulse is 
as a summer healthy breeze, just dimpling a still lake, to one ; while 
to another it is the whirlwind that rouses him to spread ruin around.”— 
Vol. ii. p. 162. 

i The outward aims, the universal objects of desire, which are 
here meant by the word motives, are indeed everywhere the same, 

i though in their combination with local circumstance they take 
\a diversities of form; but in their action upon inward nature, 
which is infinitely varied, they assume such diflerent degrees 
of power that it is vain to analyse them as principles of action. 
Yet it is the common practice of the world to consider them 
alone in its estimate of vice and virtue. I[lere is another fine 
passage :— 

“ Many are the checks afforded us. Some are possessed by fear. 
Others” (we appreciate the nice but most important distinction of the 
two classes) “ are endowed witha sensibility so prophetic of the evil that 
must ensue, that perforce they cannot act the thing they desire ; they 
tremble at the idea of being the cause of events, over whose future 
course they can have no control; they fear injuring others—and their 
own remorse.” —Jbid. 

These few lines describe an order of character less appre- 
ciated than perhaps any other :—one in which extreme sensi- 
bility may give the appearance of apathy, and strength of 
sympathy look like weakness of purpose; while want of self- 
ishness may be mistaken for impotence of will. The will is over- 
k come by the feelings, and action stands suspended, because in- 
i stinctive foreboding have already sunk appalled over the result. 
; Such natures are sensitive rather than impassioned, and formed 
t to feel rather than to act. They enjoy very rarely, because 
at present selfishness predominates in the world, and they 
| t cannot maintain their ground against it ; nevertheless, they 
. if are formed to enjoy, though not m the highest degree. ‘They 
are peculiarly fitted to confer happiness on certain natures, 
and are also very liable to cause extreme suffering, when 
beauty and attractive qualities give them the power to inspire 
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— 


a strong feeling—for they are not of sufficient consequence to 
themselves to 7 of what intense consequence they may be 
to others—and they are particularly liable to suffering, because, 
as they make no outward or violent efforts to grasp at what 
they desire, they are often supposed to feel no strong desire, 
and treated accordingly. 

We have dwelt upon this description, not only because it is 
fine in itself, but because it includes the character of the lady 
who causes the tragedy of the book. Alithea Rivers, whom 
Falkner loved, who was formed to make his happiness, but 
who, in the workings of ruthless destiny, became his bane, 
and was lost in the whirlwind of his impetuous passions, is an 
example of such a nature. Neither she nor Falkner will be 
understood, except by those who study human nature in its 
varieties. ‘To all others their story will appear exaggerated, 
and immoral ; and the more so as not a few stumbling-blocks 
have been thrown in the way by the authoress herself, who 
interweaves with her finest passages the most trite conven- 
tionalisms, in the shape of moral reflections. She thus affords 
an instance of that which is not uncommon—the power of the 
world to tarnish, but never to destroy the true impulses of a 
poetic temperament. Aristocratic sympathies and _ shallow 
views peep out here and there, but the tendency of the whole 
is lofty, and worthy of her noble descent and early associations. 
The adopted daughter of Falkner, when urged by the strongest 
appeals, and by one motive after another, to embrace a worldly 
course which would ensure to her common-place prosperity, the 
approbation of friends, and a marriage with the man she loves, 
in contradistinction to a noble one full of danger and obloquy, 
—firmly chooses the latter, saying to her lover, who is urging 
her the other way :— 

“ Methinks we speak two languages—I speak of duties the most 
sacred ; to fail in which would entail self-condemnation en me to the 
end of my days. You speak of the conveniences, the paint, the outside 
of life, which is as nothing in comparison. —Vol. iii. p. 113. 
®’ This is the tendency of the whole book. The inward and 
the real, not the outward and accidental, are considered and 
raised into importance in its morality. 

The narrative of ‘ Falkner’ is composed of a succession of 
graphic sketches of different characters, circumstances, and 
states of feeling. His early recollections of his mother, her 

ntleness, her love for him, and her death, form the first of 

ese. It is followed by the picture of his father, the younger 
son of a good family, who had gambled away his own fortune and 
his wife’s portion, and lived on the hopes of his elder brother’s 
death ; a “social and even polite man in society,” but “ rough 
and ill-tempered at home;” treating his son with brutal vio- 
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lence, and at length drinking himself to death at the news of 
an heir being born to his brother. Nothing can be better 
described than the uncle and his family, by whom the boy was 
then “‘takenin.”” The absence of the dread of personal violence, 
and of the sight of intemperate excesses ; together with the 
order and comfort of the household, at first making his new 
home appear a sort of paradise ; but very soon the ‘‘cold and 
rigid atmosphere” that surrounded the nephew, there only on 
“sufference,” with the “ rules of the house ” enforced upon him, 
rousing him first to a consciousness of neglect and unkind- 
ness, then to a spirit of recklessness and disobedience, till 
he was declared “ utterly intolerable, and sent to school ;” 
where, in his own hearing, he was made over to the mas- 
ter as ‘fa little blackguard, quite irreclaimable, and only 
to be kept in order by brute force;” on which he became 
really all that he had been painted, and “ declared war with his 
whole soul against the world ;”—the re-awakening of its natural 
yower of love and sympathy in the boy’s heart; are all beau- 
tifully described. Ile had determined to run away, careless of 
what his fate might be, when one day the master told him that 
a letter was come from a relation, inviting him to spend the 
day ; and granted a lordly permission to go “ for this once,” 
though he ‘‘ deserved no indulgence :”’— 

“ Twas sauntering back to the prison yard, which they called a play- 
ground, when I was told that there was a pony-chaise at the door ready 
to take me. My heart leaped at the word ; 1 fancied that, by means of 
this conveyance, I could proceed on the first stage of flight. The pony- 
carriage was of the humblest description; an old man drove. I got in, 
and away we trotted, the little cob that drew it going much faster 
than his looks gave warrant. ‘The driver was deaf—I was sullen—not 
a word did we exchange. My plan was, that he should take me to the 
farthest point he intended, and then that I should leap out and take to 
my heels. As we proceeded, however, my rebel fit somewhat subsided. 
We quitted the town in which the school was situated, and the dreary 
dusty roads I was accustomed to perambulate under the superin- 
tendence of the ushers. We entered shady lanes and umbrageous 
groves; we perceived extensive prospects, and saw the winding of 
romantic streams; a curtain seemed drawn from before the scenes of 
nature ; and my spirits rose as I gazed on new objects, and saw earth 
spread wide and free around. At first this only animated me to a 
keener resolve to fly; but as we went on, a vague sentiment possessed 
my soul. The sky-larks winged up to heaven, and the swallows 
skimmed the gecen earth ; I felt happy because nature was gay, and all 
things free and at peace. We turned from a lane, redolent with honey- 
suckle, into a little wood, whose short, thick turf was interspersed with 
moss, and starred with flowers. Just as we emerged, I saw a little 
railing, a rustic green gate, and a cottage clustered over with woodbine 
and jessamine, standing secluded among, yet peeping out from, the over- 
shadowing trees. <A little peasant boy threw open the gate, and we 
drove up to the cottage door. 
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“ At a low window, which opened on the lawn, ina large arm chair, sat 
a lady, evidently marked by ill-health, yet with something so gentle and 
unearthly in her appearance as at once to attract and please. Rising 
from her chair, she embraced me, exclaiming, ‘I know you from your 
likeness to your mother—dear, dear Rupert.’ 

“ That name of itself touched a chord which for many years had 
been mine. My mother had called me by that name; so indeed had 
my father, when he gave me any other appellation except ‘ You sir!’ 
‘ You dog you!” My unele, after whom I was also called John, chose to 
drop what he called a silly romantic name. Rupert breathed of a dear 
home, and my mother’s kiss ; and I looked enquiringly on her who gave it 
me, when my attention was attracted by the vision of a lovely girl who 
stood near us, radiant in youth and beauty. Who could she be? And 
who was she who knew my name? It was an enigma; but one full of 
promise to me, who had SO long been exiled from the charities of life; 
and who, ‘as the hart panteth after the water brooks,’ panted for love.” 
—Vol. ii. p. 174—8. 


The beautiful girl was Alithea Rivers, and the impression 
which that day made on the feelings and imagination of 
Falkner was never obliterated. The cottage became the home 
to which his heart turned throughout his boyhood and youth. 
The refining and softening influence of Mrs Rivers, and the 
affection and companionship of Alithea, brought out all the 
better parts of his nature. The character of Alithea is more 
developed by her actions than by description, but all that is 
said of her is in perfect accordance with the kind of nature 
which, coming in contact with one of deep passion, was likely 
to produce intensity of feeling, and, according to after-circum- 
stances, intensity either of joy or woe. The following passage 
is an illustration :— 


“ She had two qualities which I have never seen equalled separately, 

but which, united in her, formed a spell no one could resist—the most 
acute sensitiveness to joy or grief in her own person, and the most 
lively sympathy with these feelings in others. I have seen her so enter 
heart and soul into the sentiments of one in whom she was interested, 
that her whole being took the colour of their mood; and her very 
features and complexion appeared to alter in unison with theirs. Her 
temper was never ruffled; she could not be angry; she grieved too 
deeply for those who did wrong: but she could be glad; and never have 
I seen joy, the very sunshine of the soul, so cloudlessly expressed as in 
her countenance. Her spirits were high even to wildness ; but at their 
height, tempered by such thought for others, such inbred feminine soft- 
ness, that her most exuberant gaiety resembled heart-cheering music, 
and made each bosom respond.”—Vol. ii. p. 182. 
_ The nature of Falkner, on whom she made so powerful an 
tmpression, is equally finely described, and may be partly con- 
veyed by an extract, which will also show the kind of training 
such natures are apt to receive :-— 


* With what inconceivable struggles I tried to subdue my hatred, to 
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be as charitable and forgiving as Mrs Rivers implored me to be; but 
my tormentors had the art of rousing the savage again, and despite good 
resolves, despite my very pride, which urged me merely to despise, I was 
again violent and rebellious ; again punished, again vowing revenge, and 
longing to obtain it.””—Vol. ii, p. 190, 


This introduces an event which terminated his career as a 
school-boy. The usher had learnt that he had some pets—a 
family of field mice—and demanded the key of his room :— 

“T cannot dwell on the puerile, yet hideous minutie of such a scene ; 
the loud voice, the blow, the key torn from me, the roar of malice with 
which my pets were hailed, the call for the cat. My blood ran cold; 
some slave-—among boys even there are slaves—threw into the room the 
tiger animal; the usher showed her her prey, but, before she could 
spring, I caught her up, and whirled her out of the window. The usher 
gave me a blow with a stick; I was a well grown boy, and a match for 
him unarmed; he struck me on the head, and then drew out a knife, 
that he might himself commence the butcher's work on my favourites : 
stunned by the blow, but casting aside all the cherished calm I had 
hitherto maintained, my blood boiling, my whole frame convulsed with 
passion, I sprung on him. We both fell on the ground, his knife was in 
his hand, open ; in our struggle I seized the weapon, and the fellow got 
cut in the head—of course I inflicted the wound; but had, neither before 
nor at the time, the intention. Our struggle was furious, we were both in 

a state of frenzy, and an open knife at such a moment can hardly fail to 
: injury. I saw the blood pouring from his temple, and his efforts 
slacken. I j jumped up, called furiously for help, and when the servants 
and boys rushed into the room, 1 made my escape. I leaped from the 
window, high as it was, and alighting almost by a miracle, unhurt on the 
turf below, I made my way with all speed across the fields. Methought 
the guilt of murder was on my soul, and yet I felt exultation that at last, 
I, a boy, had brought upon the head of my foe some of the tortures which 
he had so often inflicted uponme. By this desperate act, I believed that 
I had severed the chords that bound me to the vilest servitude. I knew 
not but houseless want would be my reward, but I felt light as air, and 
free as a bird.’’—Vol. ii, p. 191—3. 





[f we have succeeded in giving any conception of the two 
characters, which, fully to ‘appreciate, it is necessary to read 
the book itself, our readers are in some degree prepared for 
their future fortunes ; or if not, the parting scene between them 
will serve to point to its probabilities. Three years had inter- 
vened since Falkner’s last act at school, from the consequences 
of which he had been saved by Mrs Rivers. He had been at 
the military college, and was on the eve of departure for India. 
He had watched, “together with Alithea, the death-bed of her 
mother, and all the interval of his studies had been spent in 
her society. She was now under the guardianship of her 
father, who had returned from sea, and who had roughl 
spurned the offered suit of Falkner for his daughter's had, 
regarding him as a presumptuous boy for daring to make it. 
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They met by stealth, after a scene of violence from Captain 
Rivers :-— 

“In the same wood, and at the same midnight hour, as when she 
came to bring assistance to the outcast boy three years before, I saw her 

ain, and for the last time before I quitted England. Alithea had one 
fault, if such name may be given to a delicacy of structure that rendered 
every clash of human passion terrifying. In physical danger she could 
shew herself a heroine; but awaken her terror of moral evil, and she 
was hurried away beyond all self-command by spasms of fear. Thus, as 
she came now clandestinely, under the cover of night, her father’s denun- 
ciations still sounding in her ears—the friend of her youth banished— 
going away for ever ; and that departure disturbed by strife, her reason 
almost forsook her—she was bewildered—clinging to me with tears— 
yet fearful at every minute of discovery. It was a parting of anguish. 
She did not fee! the passion that ruled my bosom. Hers was a gentler, 
sisterly feeling ; yet not the less entwined with the principles of her being, 
and necessary to her existence. She lavished caresses and words of 
endearment on me: she could not tear herself away ; yet she rejected 
firmly every idea of disobedience to her father ; and the burning expres- 
sions of my love found no echo in her bosom. 

“ Thus we parted; and a few days afterwards I was on the wide sea, 
sailing for my distant bourn.”—Vol. ii, p. 212. 

The sequel may be guessed. He passed ten years of 
energetic and honourable action in India; the idea of Alithea 
constantly present with him ; a part of his being; maintaining 
perpetually its hold, “strung up to the height of passion.” At 
the end of this period he returned to England, a rich man, and 
found her married ; accidentally met with a Mr Neville, who 
excited his disgust by his gross, base, and libertine manners, 
and found he was her husband. From this moment it became 
the one object of his life to rescue her, the idol of his heart, 
enshrined there with every pure. and sacred association, from 
the pollution in which he regarded her as involved. Had he 
met Neville alone that night, he declares he would have mur- 
dered him. As it was, he went to Alithea during his absence; © 
found her the lady of a large domain ; her feelings as a mother 
rer pee. all that tenderness she could not bestow on her hus- 

and ; and her sympathies employed on ail around her. The 
rest 1s powerfully described. Her dignified expostulations in 
answer to his passionate appeals; her endeavour to make him 
love her son, when he talked of his love for herself, Con- 
quered by her firmness, his settled determination, if he could 
persuade her to leave Neville, to place her and her child in 
safety in some secluded and beautiful spot, seeking no love for 
himself. Her refusal to comply, and refusal to see him; fol- 
lowed em granting a last interview, at which he accom- 
plished his resolution, with the assistance of a confederate, to 
carry her off by force, to some distance from her home ; in 
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order that, free and unfettered by its influence, she might make 
her election, by which he would finally abide. The whole des- 
cription here is very fine, but we do not attempt to convey it 
by extract. We pass to the fatal termination. She attempted 
to escape from the desolate hut near the sea shore, to which a 
drive of five miles had brought them, (whilst, during an interval 
of her recovery from the constant convulsion fits which had 
succeeded each other from the moment she was placed in the 
carriage, he had left her to prepare the means of conveying 
her home,) and in the attempt she was overwhelmed in the 
waters of the rising tide. The description of his burying her 
we think among the finest we have ever read :— 


“ Some ten yards above high water mark, there was a single, leafless, 
moss-grown, skeleton tree, with something like soil about its roots, and 
sheltered from the spray and breeze by the vicinity of a sand-hill: 
close to it we dug a deep grave. I placed the cushions in it, on which 
her fair form, all warm and soft, had reposed during the preceding night. 
Then I composed her stark limbs, banding the long wet tresses of her 
abundant hair across her eyes, for ever closed, crossing her hands upon 
her pure, death-cold bosom. I touched her reverently, I did not even 
profane her hand by a kiss; I wrapped her in her cloak, and laid her in 
the open grave. I tore down some of the decaying boughs of the 
withered tree, and arching them above her body, threw my own cloak above, 
so with vain care to protect her lifeless form from immediate contact 
with the soil. Then we filled up the grave, and scattering dry sand 
above, removed every sign of recent opening. ‘This was performed in 
silence, or with whispered words—the roaring waves were her knell, 
the rising sun her funeral torch ; I was satisfied with the solemnity of 
the scene around, and I was composed, for I was resolved on death.”— 


Vol. ii. p. 282. 


That instead of dying, Falkner lived on to write this narra- 
tive and to be tried for murder, is a point which requires a 
strong motive. Such a motive, however, is provided, and his 
life is preserved in consistency with his character. But, when 
the child he adopted for the sake of Alithea was safely pro- 
vided for, and the fame of Alithea was cleared by his full dis- 
closure of all the tragical history which was attached to her 
disappearance and death, Falkner had no more to live for. It 
is hard to say how much individual natures may be capable of 
enduring before the ‘‘ long day’s work is done ;” but it would 
have been more in accordance with the abstract truth of fic- 
tion, had the story terminated with his death, instead of leaving 
him among a new generation, to “‘ live happily to the end of 
his days.” An instance of the same failure in thoroughly and 
consistently following character and action to their results, is 
shewn in representing Neville as becoming generous and high- 
minded towards the close of his life. Whatever elements of 
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goodness he might possibly have in his composition, they were 
extinguished ; and no cause is shewn sufficient for their revival, 
We know of no cause that could regenerate a character so mean 
and base. The “ great teacher, Death,” can only shew what, 
in another state, it might contain. 

We have not attempted to tell the story of the book, having 
only touched upon one portion of its plot. There are charac- 
ters of deep interest which we have scarcely mentioned.  Eli- 
zabeth, for whose sake Falkner consents to live, and who most 
nobly repays his care, is one of these. Her disinterested, un- 
failing affection for him, and the confidence with which he 
reposes on it, are described in the most perfect manner. The 
passionate devotion of Gerard to his mother’s memory is ano- 
ther very fine point. Possessing so many excellencies, this 
work, had it not failed at the fifth act, might have taken its 
place among the highest of its order, As it is, the production 
is one of rare merit. When Mrs Shelley trusts to her own 
genius, and her own impulses, she never fails to do the finest 
things. But in proportion to the depths of a given subject, 
the soundings and developments of which may be attempted, 
so is the danger incurred by any mistrust in the simple prin- 
ciples of nature as opposed to the elaborate and showy fal- 


lacies of convention. 
M. 





COSMO DE’ MEDICI. 


A FRAGMENT FROM HISTORY.* 


In 1527, after the sacking of Rome, and the consequent 
humiliation of the Pope—Clement VII, of the House of 
Medici, by whose power the supremacy of that family in 
Florence had been maintained—the Florentines regained that 
popular form of government which characterized the consti- 
tution of 1512. The authority, previous to the fall of 
Clement VII, had been vested in the Cardinals (of Cortona, 
Cybo, and Ridolphi,) who acted as guardians of the young 
Hyppolito and Alessandro de’ Medici, and voverned in their 
name. The people banished the three Cardinals from the 
city; but they were allowed to depart peaceably with their 
property. Strozzi and Capponi headed the revolution, and 

* The above fragment was originally intended to form the main portion of a 
Preface to a work recently published. Deeming, however, that a very brief pre- 


liminary would be more suitable to a dramatic producti i 

’ production, especially when no 
public judgment had been as yet pronounced upon it, the author preferred inserting 
it here, under the belief that a defence of the character of a great man against the 
aspersions of a highly popular historian, was an act of justice which would not be 
unacceptable to the readers of this journal. 
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a great council was forthwith — The Council of 
Eighty was again established: Cappom was elected ‘* Gon- 
faloniere di Justizia,” and all the other magistrates were 
restored. This torm of government lasted only three years. 
In 1530 Florence divided within itself: a large party de- 
manded the return of the Medici, and that family being 
supported by the Imperial army, under the command of the 
Prince of Orange, the city was besieged and speedily capitu- 
lated. The Emperor and the Pope then constructed the 
government, appointing Valori, Guicciardini, Vettori, Nerli, 
and Strozzi, to form the constitution. The term “ Republic” 
was 00 longer adopted ; nor, in truth, had this form existed in 
a pri actical sense during upwards of a century. In 1532 
Alessandro de’ Medici was made Chief and Prince of the 
State and City of Florence, by the Emperor and the Pope, 
under the very contradictory title of Doge, or Duke, of the 
Florentine Republic ; and his dignity was hereditary in the 
order of primogeniture. There were, however, two legislative 
assemblies; the ‘‘ Senate of Eighty,” and the “ Council of 
Two Hundred.” Alessandro was assassinated in 1537. 

The Medici family had exercised a power in Florence, 


amounting, as Guicciardini expresses it, almost to that of 


actual sovereignty, during a period of one hundred years, 
when Cosmo succeeded to the Dukedom. With few and 
brief intervals, Florence, under the name of a ‘ Republic,” 
was thus virtually governed by this powerful family. ‘To 
the virtues and splendid talents of Lorenzo the Magnificent, 
not only did Florence owe much of her greatness “and her 
riches, but the whole of Italy derived therefrom a most bene- 
ficial influence. The weakness of his son, Piero, and the vices 
of his other lineal descendants, who had also to contend with 
times of vreat difficulty and danger; (whereby Italy, through 
foreign invasion, became a hideous theatre of war between 
France and the E mperor) finally caused the expulsion of that 
branch of the Medici from the government. 

As rulers in Florence, his line ended with Alessandro, who 
was assassinated by Lorenzino, his first cousin, the pander to 
his unrestrained and despotic licentiousness ; the sharer 
in the infamous spoils; and the next heir to the Dukedom. 
The disgust and indignation of the Florentines at the con- 
duct of Alessandro, who violated the domestic ties of private 
families, as if to show his scorn of the civic rights of 
Republicanism, occasioned them to rejoice at his death, 
and exalt his murderer as a pattern of virtue. They were 
both men of talents and accomplishments, but by the gross 
preponderance of their vices, an equal disgrace to the 
name of Medici. 
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On the death of Alessandro, a strong party arose, the 
seeds of which had always existed, and advocated a pure 
form of Republicanism. Forgetting in their zeal, that for 
such an object the purest elements only can be effectual, 
and that any depravity in its organization will scarcely 
enable it to endure even for a few years; they elected 
Lorenzino as their chief and the representative of their 
principles, saluting him with the patriotic appellation of 
a second Brutus. A greater contrast between two men, 
in motives, as in general character, could not easily have 
been found. ‘This latter opinion appears to have been enter- 
tained, not only by the majority of the people, but of the 
most eminent and enlightened among their leaders. 

The Senate of Florence, not deceived by the pretended 
patriotism of this licentious assassin, even though sup- 
orted by the high-minded and really republican Filippo 

trozzi, declared, by a large majority, that the claim of 
Lorenzino, the hereditary heir to the Dukedom, should be 
set aside in consequence of the crime he had_ perpetrated, 
and of his general depravity of character ; and Guicciardini, 
the historian, then proposed that Cosmo, the son of Giovanni 
de’ Medici, the descendant of another branch of the family, 
and next in succession, should be elevated to the sovereignty. 
At the age of eighteen, in defiance of the danger of the 
proceeding, and notwithstanding the remonstrances of his 
mother, Cosmo left his home, and hastening to the city, 
presented himself before the Senate and addressed them 
mm an eloquent speech, having been highly educated, and 
possessing great presence of mind and grace of manner as of 
form. He was duly elected to the Dukedom, by the same 
anomalous title as that of Alessandro: namely, Chief, or 
Duke, of the Florentine Republic. 

It is not becoming in a learned and accomplished _his- 
torian, like M. de Sismondi, to suffer his private feelings 
and opinions to overpower all sense of impartial justice, 
far less to oppose and invert authentic facts. Whatever 
sympathy may be entertained with the pure Republi- 
can principles of M. de Sismondi, every one who care- 


fully compares his account of Cosmo the Great, with the 


works of elder historians, must perceive the undue and 
unauthorised estimate he has rendered. He constantly 
— of Cosmo as “ this usurper!” Does he mean—and 
if he does, with what consistency—that legitimacy means 
hereditary birth-right, or primogeniture only, and in defi- 
ance of popular opinion; and that such legitimacy is not 
to be set aside, even where the hereditary owner is @ 
libertine and assassin ? Moreover, touching this fine point 
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of a very delicate question, does he forget that the illegi- 
timacy of the predecessor, Alessandro, was placed beyond 
doubt, and that even his relationship to the Medici was very 

uestionable; since M. de Sismondi has himself informed 
us, that the mother of Alessandro did not in fact know whether 
he was the son of the Duke of Urbino, of the Pope, or of a 
certain muleteer? The fact is not worth discussing, and indeed 
it is impossible to believe that M. de Sismondi could have in- 
tended to advocate the right, either of Alessandro or Lorenzino, 
on mere legitimate grounds, although his perpetual epithet of 
the “usurper,” applied to Cosmo, must lead most readers 
to such an opinion. By the regular election of Cosmo, 
as we have shown—the authorities being Benedetto Varchi, 
Thuanus, Ammirato, Galluzzi, and others —there can be 
no justice in the gratuitous opprobrium of usurpation, M. 
de Sismondi must, therefore, be rather supposed to refer 
to a subsequent period, when Cosmo, having destroyed 
the name of the nominal republic, was thereby constituted 
a proportionately greater despot than Alessandro, who, 
having himself obtained power through force and treachery, 
amused himself by violently carrying off the wives and 
daughters of the Florentine citizens, under the purer form 
of government ? 

It is not by such arguments and historical warpings as 
these, that a genuine love of sound republicanism or ra- 
tional liberty can be proved and promulgated. The more 
clearly we perceive the steady march of events, all tend- 
ing to the remodelling of governments upon a basis that 
shall accord with the feelings and intellect of the educated 
majority — national education having at the same time a 
direct tendency to make that majority progress into a ge- 
neral fiat of the given nation—the more certainly ought we to 
be convinced, and rigidly act upon the conviction, that 
no permanent good of any kind can result from anything 
short of fundamental truth. Every undue bias and all one-sided 
views, however they may seem to serve the cause, are only 
leading the mind astray, and perplexing as well as pro- 
tracting the development and progression of the very prin- 
ciples they would enforce. 

Cosmo the Great, commonly designated as Cosmo the 
First (being the second of that name, but the first Grand 
Duke of Tuscany) has been subject, like all other cha- 
racters who have attained the “high places” of history, to 
various misrepresentations. Unfortunately for truly great 
men, the misrepresentations are usually on the unfavour- 
able side, and consequently obtain a ready credence from 
the general mass, to whose level they are thus reduced, 
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With all respect for M. de Sismondi, and with a due ap- 
yreciation of the feelings and motives that have biassed 
te we must yet affirm that no private politics ought to 
prejudice even a dramatist, to whom so much latitude 
is allowed, and far less an historian, to whom no such 
latitude is allowed (and whose statements consequently 
pass unsuspected) when he portrays the characters of 
those who have swayed or influenced the destinies of na- 
tions. It may be no very large admission to concede to 
M. de Sismondi that Cosmo extinguished the name of a 
nominal republic. He did something worse, or at all events 
more substantial. From the station of a private gentle- 
man of the Medici family, he became by his own com- 
manding intellect, energies, and consummate political abilities, 
the greatest sovereign among the Italian states. To term 
him a “ usurper” is absurd; and if when he had _ possessed 
himself of absolute power he exercised it in such a man- 
ner as to obtain the general appellation of ‘ the Just,” 
there can be no great proof of liberalism im classing him 
among the herd of despots. No good is gained by the 
aspersion: much good is perilled in the attempt. But, 
independent of theories, the actual benefit derived from 
his acute policy by the Florentines and others, is_ easily 
proved from well-attested facts. His gaining sovereignty 
over Siena, Pisa, Arizzo, Pistoia, &c., appears in the eyes 
of M. de Sismondi only as a multiplication of crimes and 
tyrannies; whereas it was absolutely necessary to that 
peace which Cosmo always sought to preserve, since these 
little republics, uniting themselves with France, continually 
brought war between Francis and the Emperor into the 
very heart of the country. Whatever sympathy we may 
entertain with the polities of M. de Sismondi, it is not 
to be disguised that Florence was unable to maintain 
herself as a real republic, and that Cosmo’s sovereign 
sway and energetic policy alone preserved her from falling 
—as did nearly all the other Italian states—into the hands of 
the French King or to the German Empire. Previous to 
the reign of Cosmo, Florence had been subject to con- 
tinual wars during thirty-three years; and under various 
circumstances these wars continued until he had subdued 
Siena. He then succeeded in establishing a peace which 
lasted upwards of two hundred years; in fact, until the 
invasion of Italy by Napoleon. 

No just estimate can be formed of the policy of Cosmo the 
First, except through a sound comprehension of the character 
of the times in which he lived. Four centuries of peace—re- 
splendent with the arts, with science, and with learning, 
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revived from the dark ages—had flourished under the fostering 
wing of the spirit of liberty, and were just terminated by the 
ingress of that storm of war, which burst over the land in the 
first French invasion. Guicciardini thus expresses his deep 
sense of the fatal consequences of that event :— 

“The 9th of September, 1494, Charles arrived at Asti, 
bringing with him into Italy the seeds of innumerable calamities, 
horrible events and confusions: for, from this passage derived 
their origin, not only changes of dominions, subversion of 
kingdoms, desolation of countries, destruction of cities, and 
cruel slaughters ; but also new fashions, new customs, new 
and bloody ways of making war, and diseases unknown in those 
days: besides, the foundation and arts of government, which 
connected the union of our princes, have been ever since so 
unhinged, that they could never after be reinstated ; so that a 
door was left open for barbarous nations to invade and oppress 
us.”’—Guice. Trans. by Goddard, Vol. i. p. 132. 

The political ability and energy of Cosmo saved Florence in 

the midst of this devastation. He preserved the state entire, 
and left it prosperous and at peace; the seat of learning, of 
science, and of art, as in its early period of glory. He is not 
to be regarded as a despot, but as a man raised to sovereign 
power by the necessity of the times according with his 
own efforts, and wielding that power with firmness and 
wisdom. 
‘That the absolute authority possessed by Cosmo was 
always regarded by a limited portion of the nobles and 
citizens as an infringement of their ancient liberties (which 
Cosmo could not have destroyed, inasmuch as the Floren- 
tines had possessed no sueh liberties during a full cen- 
tury anterior to his time;)— is no doubt true; but this 
is far from suflicient to justify M. de Sismondi in_ his 
fees climacteric, that ‘* Cosmo de’ Medici maintained 
imself on the throne in spite of the whole nation he 
governed.”—( Hist. Repub. Ital, v. 16, p. 201.) Elder his- 
torians and contemporaries show that this was by no 
means the case; nor is it very reasonable to think, even 
had there been a large standing army kept up for the purpose 
of setting the will of a whole nation at defiance, that 
he could have thus maintained his position, and with 
such permanent peace. After his final establishment on 
the Ducal throne, there were no more popular tumults, 
Open attacks, or attempts at assassination. Learning, sci- 
ence, the fine arts, and the internal prosperity of his 
country, occupied all his time, which was not, therefore, 
wasted in the “ cruelties” and ‘“ suspicions” whereof he 
is impugned by his modern historian. 
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The actions of men who have held prominent stations 
in the world, are not to be judged by measurement with 
the character and circumstances of the people of another 
country at a different, or even at the same period, of 
time; but by those of the period and the people when 
and among whom they lived. Be it acknowledged, then, 
that when Cosmo was elected Duke, and found himself 
strongly opposed by the old republican party, headed by 
Lorenzino and Filippo Strozzi, he exerted himself to the 
utmost to overthrow, destroy, and scatter his opponents ; 
showing no more temperance than is common to the age 
of eighteen, or to the frightful excitements of war— 
wherein the insane barbarities of all men who engage in 
such scenes, are at times equal. He therefore slew in 
battle as many as he could, and executed or banished 
those that remained. It is authentic that he treated his 
prisoners as traitors, and it is also averred, by some writers, 
that he caused several to be put to the torture. Their 
opinions had been sufticiently demonstrated by their actions, 
and there was nothing to confess. Still, he might have 
tortured them, according to the hideous custom so prevalent 
throughout Italy, almost up to our own times. 

Cosmo de’ Medici was learned in various sciences, parti- 
cularly in astronomy, botany and chemistry. He continually 
amused himself by trying experiments in the latter, and hada 
laboratory fitted up in his palace for the purpose. It was not 
the custom at that time among the vulgar in Italy to designate 
all men of science as dealers in the black art; but asa rich and 
powerful Duke was not likely to turn alchemist, it suited the 
animus of the Florentines to conjecture that his chemical 
studies were solely directed to the concoction of subtle 
pron. This M. de Sismondi repeats as a fact, although 

e quotes no authority of any kind for the scandalous 
report. Still, Jet us admit he might have concocted 
poisons, among his other experiments. Be it also ad- 
mitted, in pursuance of the oath of revenge for the 
assassination of Alessandro which the pious Cardinal of Cibo 
had required him to make previous to forwarding his claim 
to succession, that Cosmo endeavoured to eet the Strozzi taken 
off by poison when they had fled from Florence. We should 
not, however, forget that the Strozzi took equal pains to poison 
Cosmo. But let us quote one of M. de Sismondi’s authorities. 
Speaking of Cosmo, Moreri says,—‘* While his policy, 
genius and virtue, obtained admiration, the ceneral vices of 
the age, and some defects of temperament, rendered him 
odious: on many occasions. His enemies, unable to injure 
him himself, attacked his good name, and left false tales of 
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his atrocities and crimes to posterity. It was the opinion 
that Cosmo was an excellent maker of poisons, and that 
he used them upon his enemies, and it 1s certain that he 
tried to use them upon the Strozzi; but it is equally certain 
they had endeavoured to use them upon him.”—Vol. n, p. 185. 
In certain times and among certain people, things of 
serious and vital import are managed with a moral com- 
posure, scarcely comprehensible by other people in other 
times.* The assassin Lorenzino—the second Brutus in the 
opinion of many, and some of them the most enlightened 
men of the age—was constantly pursued by the emissaries 
of Cosmo, and their swords eventually reached him in 
Rome. The two soldiers who killed him, refused to accept 
the reward that Cosmo had set upon his head. The noble 
and stern-minded republican, Filippo Strozzi, was seized 
and cast into a dungeon, where he destroyed himself, hav- 
ing engraved these terrible words upon a stone with the 
point of his dagger:—‘‘ Exortare aliquis nostris ex ossibus 
ultor.” It was reported that Cosmo had previously in- 
tended to have subjected him to the torture. M. de Sis- 
mondi states the intention positively. ‘These questions 
should either be met fairly, or not started. There is no 
proof that he absolutely intended it. Still, be it admitted : 
the act might have been regarded as a duty forming part 
of the fulfilment of a solemn, however barbarous, pledge 
of revenge. Cosmo always spoke of Filippo Strozzi with 
respect. Impressed by a similar feeling, Strozzi, under 
Opposite circumstances and apart from political animosity, 
might have tortured Cosmo, and ever after spoken of him 
with the greatest respect. Such were the times; such 
were the men: the historian should fairly estimate both. 
Among the scandalous reports that were occasionally cir- 
culated by the enemies of Cosmo, there was one, originated 
by the ungrateful Vasari, which, to the honour of M, de 
Sismondi, is not added to his other charges, nor does he 
make any mention of it. The whole affair:—how Vasari, 


* It is not intended, by any complimentary inference, to place England as a 
reproving moralist over such deeds. In the same age the rack (now weal changed 
into the tread-mill) was continually at work in the Tower, during the reign of 
Henry 8th and Elizabeth. In the reign of James I the torture was still used, and in 
proof thereof, the fac-simile of the agonized autograph of Guido Fawkes, written 
with his shattered hand, is presented to us in the Penny Magazine. Even up to the 
end of the eighteenth century a torture of the most horrid kind was practised in 
our continental dominions, especially in Osnaberg. Howard, the philanthropist, 
endeavoured to persuade the Duke of York, Bishop of Osnaberg, to abolish it. 
This was promised. The Ducal Bishop, however, either forgot it, or “thought 
better of it,” and at the close of Howard's life he went there again, and found the 
same barbarity still in active operation. It occasioned the philanthropist to make 
one of the very few expressions of despondency that ever escaped him during his 
indefatigable career. ‘* Surely,” ejaculated he, ‘ we labour in vain!" 
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being employed in ornamenting a lofty ceiling, lay down 
upon the scaffolding to rest himself; how he saw the Duke 
behave shamefully to a female relative in the great open hall 
below; how the Duke perceived the scaffold shake, and ran 
up the ladder with his dagger in his hand; how Vasari pre- 
tended to be fast asleep; and the Duke went down again :— 
is altogether an improbable and melo-dramatic absurdity. 

Mark Noble, who quotes the above Ratcliflic tale of 
romance, curiously adds in the same paragraph, that “ the 
learned Thomas,” who knew the Duke personally, says, “ He 
hath divers fair children by his wife, and loveth her so well, 
that in a manner he never goeth abroad (unless it be to 
church) without her, and is reputed to be a very chaste 
man.” It would hence appear that where there are two 
*‘ reputes”’ of an opposite kind concerning a man or woman, 
the repute which degrades has a preference in many minds 
over that which elevates. Cellini tells a very matter of fact, 
professional, and no less connubial story, about the Duchess 
wishing to purchase certain pearls, to which the Duke, per- 
ceiving they were not good, refused to consent, until “ no 
longer able to resist the love he bore the Duchess, whom he 
delighted to humour in all things, he said to Bernadone— 
“Get thee gone, and treat for the pearls, for 1 am willing 
to do anything that will please the Duchess.” 

Cosmo built a fleet, of which he intended Garcia, his third 
son, should be the admiral, and he established the Order of 
St Stephen, partly to commemorate the victory of Marciano, 
but chiefly that the knights should command gallies to pre- 
vent the incursions of the Turkish and African pirates who 
infested the Tuscan coasts. M. de Sismondi chooses to 
consider that the order was instituted merely to divert the 
minds of the public, as of the nobility, from thoughts of 
liberty. He also says that Cosmo discouraged commerce, 
and quotes Galluzzi, De Thou, and Adriani as his authorities. 
They all say the reverse. It is true that the Duke forbade 
the Cavaliers of St Stephen to engage in trade or commerce ; 
but it seems highly probable that he did so merely to keep 
down the power of the nobility by preventing their increase 
of wealth. Against the haughty and oppressive despotism 
of these nobles, with their bravos and castles (for a picture 
of their conduct see the novel of I Promessi Sposi) Cosmo 
had always defended the people. The fact is, he increased 
the commerce and wealth of the Florentines to a prodigious 
extent. See Galluzzi, De Thou, and Adriani. ' 

One quotation from these authorities will suffice. Galluzzi 
avers that there was a vast increase in commerce and all kinds 
of arts during the reign of Cosmo, in Florence, “ where security, 
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tranquillity, and protection, united as in a centre, the principal 
manufactures of Italy.”” He also mentions the trade which 
flourished with the East Indies, America, Brazil, and particu- 
larly with Portugal, China, and Spain. The rcv Duke 
not only encouraged commerce by the laws and by his assist- 
ance, but also by his example. He left his family in a most 
prosperous state, and the same authority adds, “ Ma quello 
che pit considerarsi a vantaggio del successore era lo stato 
di forza di ricchezza di attivita e di splendore in cui lasciava 
il dominio del Gran Ducato.”—(Galluzzi Hist. Del G. D. di 
Toscana. Vol. II, c. 3, pp. 180, 220.) In short, the estimate 
given of Cosmo by his modern historian might very fairly be 
designated as ‘“ by M.de Sismondi versus his own Authorities.” 

The learning and accomplished knowledge possessed by 
Cosmo in arts, sciences, and literature, and his consummate 
comprehension and masterly conduct in politics, are admitted 
by all contemporaries and by all historians. His patronage 
of men of genius, learning, and talent, in all their various 
departments, is equally well known. He might not at all 
times have satisfied the magniloquent self-love of Benvenuto 
Cellini. But this must have been a difficult task. Never- 
theless, the complaints of Benvenuto against him, are inter- 
spersed with yet stronger expressions of gratitude and ara- 
besque admiration. His subsequent conduct towards the 
men of superior attainments who had joined the party of 
Lorenzino and Strozzi, was the opposite of vindictive. He 
besought them to return, and offered them his patronage. 
The accomplished scholar, Benedetto Varchi, was one of 
those who returned; but so far was he from disguising the 
principles which had attached him to the cause of Lorenzino 
and Strozzi, that in his memoirs, written in Florence during 
the reign of Cosmo, and almost under his eye, he says, in allu- 
sion to the banished Republicans, that ‘ the exiles considered 
the assassin of Alessandro as a second Brutus. Many writers 
composed poems in his praise, 7x which they made very free 
with Alessandro’s successor; and the author of this history 
was one of those who signalized themselves most amongst 
them.” If this displayed a noble courage in Varchi, 
Surely there was magnanimity in Cosmo, who could show 
favour to the writer, very unlike the character of a despot. 
“La connoissance,” says Moreri, ‘‘ qu'il avait acquise dans 
les sciences fut cause qu’il aima les savans, et qu’il les attira 
aupart de lui.’ Mark Noble, in his ‘Memoirs of the 
Illustrious House of Medici,’ observes that, ‘‘ Amidst all the 
scenes of war in which Cosmo was engaged; all the ex- 
penses he incurred in purchasing such ample territories, he 
was not unmindful of beautifying and adorning his capital, in 
patronizing the fine arts, and those that excelled in them; 
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but, on the contrary, he exceeded all belief in those respécts. 
He erected so many, and such superb structures, statues, 
and obelisks, that it was with justice that he said ‘ He found 
a city of stone, but he left one of marble.” He augmented 
or rather restored the library Clement VII had founded.” He 
founded two cities (one of them in Elba) reared large walls— 
drained marshes—made_ sea-ports, aqueducts, fountains, and 
baths—finished the Pitti Palace—made the splendid Gardens 
of Boboli—founded a Botanic Garden—the Great Picture Gal- 
lery, &c. ‘‘ He made Florence ‘ the fair,’ truly ‘ the magnificent ;’ 
and it became the scat of the arts. Men, famous in every 
branch of learning, were sure to find protection, and the most 
ample provision, in his court. He frequently spent his hours 
amongst them, and not seldom gave them instructions in 
those sciences they so much excelled in. His prudence 
was equal to his other great qualities, and he rivalled Lorenzo 
the Magnificent in oratory. His palaces were as_ large, 
more elegant, and better furnished, than those of the greatest 
monarchs; nor was this attention paid only to Florence: 
it extended throughout his dominions. The University and 
Arsenal of Pisa were founded by him. Such a man appeared 
justly to deserve the title of ‘‘ Cosmo the Great” — the like- 
ness of Augustus, as himself was accustomed to say, and for 
that reason he used his device.” 

It is true that amidst such encomiums as these, Mark Noble 
also suggests a resemblance to Caligula; but this is grounded 
upon his entire belief of those defamatory reports raised 
against Cosmo by his enemies, and by the writer’s entire 
credence of other aspersions which are utterly without 
eer His praises, however, are founded upon well-attested 
acts, most of which, in marble and in more lasting books, 
are extant as witnesses, to the present day. ‘ Non pio 
negarse,’ says Ga/luzzi, “al G. D. Cosimo, il merito di 
essere uno dei piu gloriosi personaggi che abbia prodotto 
l Italia nel secolo XVI.” : 

But let us proceed to a deeply tragical event, which there is 
great reason to believe occurred in Cosmo’s family, and from 
the effects of which the Duke never recovered. The two 
princes, his second and third sons, Giovanni and Garcia, 
went out to hunt in a forest. They were separated from 
their companions—some quarrel occurred—forth flew their 
swords, according to the custom of the country—and the 
younger killed the elder. This is all that can be known of 
the matter, as there were no witnesses. The younger averred 
that the elder commenced the quarrel, and struck the first 
blow; but he was not believed. The Duke, not choosing to 
surrender up his gon to a public trial and execution, 1s 
thought, with a Roinan séverity of sol, to have put him 
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to death with his own hand. It seems very probable; but 
there is no proof. M. de Sismondi endeavours to “‘ heighten,” 
or rather to lower, the scene by translating it into the vulgate, 
—saying ‘* We are assured that Cosmo revenged Giovanni 
by stabbing Garcia,” —and thinks proper to add that this 
was done “in the arms of his mother, who died of grief in 
consequence.” Ife quotes De Thou, as his authority, De 
Thou says nothing like this, either in the spirit or the letter : 
he gives a very different version. But the circumstantial 
account rendered by De Thou is an equally startling spe- 
cimen of what ‘‘ an historian” can do when he has a mind 
suited to the occasion. He actually gives the speech that 
Cosmo made over his son before he slew him—although 
they were alone, and—there is no proof that either the speech 
or the deed ever occurred. All other cotemporaries affirm 
that the Princes died of a pestilence, as the Duke himself 
rave out. The speech, however, invented by De Thou, is 
very fine, and has been literally rendered in the fifth act of 
the work to which allusion has previously been made. The 
ditference, therefore, between dramatic and historical authen- 
ticity is not always quite so apparent, when closely examined, 
as generally imagined. 

Although De Thou is the only contemporary who relates 
the story of this fearful tragedy, Vasari is said to have 
confirmed its truth, by his silence and downcast eyes, 
when questioned concerning it. But to anybody who may 
have the patience to search through all the historians, it 
will be quite evident that none of them are acquainted with 
the details or circumstances, although they might think 
proper to hazard conjectures or unauthorized assertions. 

istorians are all agreed as to the character of the Prince 
Giovanni, and they probably have grounds for their state- 
ments. He had attained the age of about eighteen, at 
the period of his death, and possessed, like almost all the 
rest of the Medici family, natural talents and elegant and 
elaborate attainments. Being of a studious disposition 
he was continually in the society of men of letters, authors, &c. 
and hence it is probable that the estimate that has been 
rendered of him is authentic. Historians seem also, for 
the most part agreed, as to the character of Prince Garcia; 
but probably they have little or no grounds for their opinion, 
except that he was passionate, and intractable towards 
his teachers. He seems to have shunned the society of the 
learned, which is no great wonder in a boy of the age 
of between fifteen and sixteen, when he died. Historians, 
evidently knowing nothing of his character, attempt to esti- 
mate it entirely by one act of passion, and are so far prejudicate 
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and unphilosophical. ‘The cause, the provocation, the motive, 
circumstances, and deed itself, are utterly without proof or 
testimony. Benvenuto Cellini speaks of Garcia, as “4a 
pretty, playful boy.” Judging by the portrait, which is 
extant of him, probably a few years later, there was an 
impassioned intellect within him which, had he lived, 
might have added another glory to the house of Medici. 
From vigorous elements alone, are great men made: it 
is the misdirection of such elements that leads to crime and 
desolation. 

Whether from the treble loss which Cosmo thus sustained, 
occasioning a desolation of the intellectual and moral feelings 
by the extreme grief it induced ; or that in addition to his 
grief, the causes of this desolation lay also in other more 
complicated passions, haunting memories, and inward ques- 
tionings ; certain it is, that with the death of his sons 
and the Duchess, he seemed to fall away from himself. 
Retaining the power, as though unable from habit to re- 
linguish the idea, he surrendered the reins of government 
into the hands of his son, Francesco, who succeeded him, 
and giving himself up to sensualities and indolence, his 
lofty and energetic character fell into unseemly ruins. He 
never resumed the sovereignty, but died morally—the wreck 
of high passions, once fatally misdirected, or if directed 
aright, still of so fearful a class as to render him unable 
to recover from the rapid succession of the shocks attending 
the cause and the results. 

But of his noble and far-reaching mind, and of the cor- 
responding acts which cast a mental splendour over his 
reign far beyond his acquisitions in “barbaric gold,” and 
shed an equal radiance over the thrones of his descendants, 
records enough in stone, and in brass, and in the ever- 
renewing minds of his country, are extant. Having spoken 
freely of his faults and of the melancholy change that 
took place in him after the sudden death of his wife and 
sons, De Thou says:—-“ Au reste il faut avouer qu'il fit 
d’abord quantité de belles actions, qui adoucirent beaucoup 
ce qu'une nouvelle domination a presque toujours d’odieux ; 
car il montra un zele ardent pour la justice; et en punissant 
avec beaucoup de severité les moeurs corrompus et la 
licence effrénée de la noblesse gui lui etoit suspecte, 1 
trouva moyen de se rendre agreable au peuple, qui etoit 
accablé par les nobles. I] se declara le protecteur des gens 
de lettres, dans toute I'Italie ; il etablit a Pise une université 
fameuse: il favorisa tous les grands peintres, les grands sculp- 
teurs, et les grands architectes de son tems.”—Vol. vii, p- 9. 


af A contemporary writer of our own nation,” says Mark 
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Noble, who personally knew this great man, gives this 
character of him: ‘‘ He is learned and wise; he useth few 
words, and is, nevertheless, in his own tongue eloquent. 
In the administration of justice he is so sincere that, since 
the time of his reign, which is now above ten years, I have 
not heard that he hath pardoned any person condemned 
to die. He hath restrained a vice, too shocking * * * * 
by ordering it to be punished with pain of death; and 
hath brought his estate in such quietness, as it hath not 
been these three hundred years; so that Florence may well 
say, that in him she hath found her long-desired liberty. 
For though he absolutely hath the whole revenues to his 
own use, yet the surety that the Florentines have in their 
own things, which heretofore they never had, is more worth 
to them than the common revenue is beneficial to the city. 
Finally, the virtue of this Duke Cosmo, besides the wor- 
thiness of his dominion, hath brought him in such repu- 
tation, that he is numbered as one of the rarest princes 
of our time, and feared also as one in whom there ie hid 
things of a greater moment than the rule of that only 
estate.” 

Amidst these high eulogies, all of them so closely at- 
testing, and in similar expressions, the very same qualities 
and facts, the summary of Ammirato should not be omitted. 

‘“‘ Bello huomo fi del corpo, & di bellissima carnagione 
il Gran Duca Cosimo, ma di fiéro sguardo, & il quale non 
volentiere gittaua gli occhi addosso altrui. Fd di poche 

arole, ma graua, & di acute sentenze, & di bei tratti ripieno. 

acceuasi sempre leggere istorie. Scrisse molto di sua 
mano. Segreto, & diligente fi sopra tutti 1 Principi della 
sua eta. Niuno Principe entro quasi nel suo Principato 
per la necessita de tempi con maggior sangue; né sbotun 
fa, che morendo lasciasse piu desiderio di lui. Molto murd 
& molto cultivd, née niuna gran cosa che gli si proponesse 
lo sbigotti mai, purche quella gli fusse entrato nell’ animo. 
Fi giusto & amatore d’ huomini, che per alcun pregio il 
valessero, & tollerando i lor vizj, si seruiua delle loro virti. 
Dilettossi molto delle cacce, ma molto piu della pescagione. 
A suo tempo fi tenuto |’ oracolo de Principi, & per lo suo 
senno & industria si fé signor di Siena. Et se verso gli 
estremi anni non hauesse con due atti l’ uno d’ incontinenza, 
& I’ altro di crudelta in qualche parte adombrato la chiarezza 
di cotante sue virtd, pochissimi Principi di que’ piu lodati 
secoli si sarebbono con lui potuti paragonare.” — Ammirato 
Istorie Fiorentine. P. II. L. 35, p. 503. 

The historian has a sacred duty to perform. In proportion 
to his popularity, so are his opportunities for communi- 
cating knowledge to present and future times of the con- 
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dition of past men and things. The writings of the dramatist 
and of the novelist—however philosophical they may happen 
to be—are not studied with a similar view. The mind of 
the community has not yet advanced to any perception 
of the importance of elemental truths, or mental facts, 
which, though communicated through the medium of fic- 
titious persons and circumstances, may contain principles 
of nature, the right knowledge whereof can alone enable 
society to advance with any certitude of permanent benefit, 
—and may even contain some principles of transcendental 
erpetuity. From the mind of the historian, a series of 
facts of a different class, in some respects, and of the 
same class in others, 1s expected to proceed. ‘The series 
differs in being of a physical, rather than a mental cha- 
racter, and in being composed of insulated fragments, 
rather than general principles. The series is similar, in 
being an account of varied and striking circumstances, 
acting upon men and things—with the additional requi- 
sition that all the statements shall have proof or attesta- 
tion that they actually occurred. Doubtless, all fictions 
constructed upon principles of nature, have actually oc- 
curred; but history differs in this—they must be authenti- 
cated. For the study of history the public mind is 
sufficiently prepared, and the advantages derived from it 
are of incalculable benefit. It shows the crimes and errors 
of the past, and tracing the cause into the consequences, or 
the consequences back to the cause, offers a fine solid 
groundwork of instruction for the conduct of future gene- 
rations. A great historian is thus one of the greatest 
promoters of national education. He ought not, therefore, 
to forget that as his office is so high, he incurs a com- 
mensurate responsibility ; and, being regarded as an oracle 
for all time, his words should never be traceable into a 
prejudicate and wilful perversion of authentic facts, either 
in themselves, or by confounding results with assumed, 
and therefore not authentic motives. R. H. H. 
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NOTE ON THE ‘LITERARY GAZETTE.’ 


THe ‘practices’ of Mr Jerdan, and the laughable status of 

the journal he edites, are too generally known to require any 

animadyersion ; but a picked —_—— | presented now and then, 
i 


at be amusing to the public, and not a little instructive to 
authors and publishers. 
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In the Preface to a recently published dramatic work, the 


following words occur :— 


“I trust I may be permitted to observe in these inauspicious times, 
that ‘Cosmo de’ Medici’ is constructed for stage representation; but 
requiring, of course, to be hewn down, to a considerable extent. 
Action vividly addressed to sensation—which everybody understands— 
is all, I believe, that at present is requisite for the English stage.”— 
Pref: p. 7. 

It may fairly be assumed, we think, that the meaning of the 
foregoing passage—apart from the work itself, which needs so 
mi ‘ hewing down” in order to be suited to the present 
condition of the English stage—is sufficiently clear to every 
understanding 2? ‘The “review” of the work in the Literary 
Gazetie of March 25th, thus commences :— 


“Tn this drama considerable powers are displayed ; the author aiming 
not so much, however, at poetry and imagination, as at ‘ action 
vividly addressed to sensation, which he considers to be all ‘ that at 
present is requisite for the English stage.’ It must be confessed that 
this is nearly the truth; but the consequence is, that it links the dra- 
matist to an inferior standard. He does not write for the highest capa- 
bilities of the stage, but for the stage as lowered by melo-drama and 
show. Effects are his ambition ; effects which at best are but secondary 
adjuncts to dramatic excellence, and which, if solely relied on, form only 
a succession of striking tricks. Where, in the mean time, are the 
essence and soul of high-stoled tragedy? Where is the muse, the 
neglected and forgotten Melpomene? ‘The former are in tableaua, and 
the latter lies with the dead bards of elder times.” 


Thus, by a literary manoeuvre, more ingenious than honest, the 
very sarcasm upon the grossness of mere action, spectacle, and 
tableaur, is turned back upon the enunciator, as though he had 
been their advocate both in theory and practice! ‘This is an 
unhandsome trick enough. It might possibly be conjectured to 
result from oversight, and the too hasty manner in which ‘Tom 
Thumb is in the habit of parting with the books sent him for re- 
view; but another sample of these “literary ” tricks obliges us 
to believe him influenced by malice prepense ;— 


“ Yet, though we make these remarks on Mr Horne’s abstract 
principle, we are not disposed to deny that he frequently evinces 
much force in his style and dialogue, blemished by occasional incon- 

ruities, and even rendered ludicrous by ill-timed attempts at lofty 
anguage. Zhus, Cosmo speaks of his son Garcia in a manner which 
reminds us of Jom Thumb.” 


In proof of this, the “ critic” quotes a passage with the name 
of * Cosmo’ prefixed at full length, which Cosmo never uttered. 
The lines certainly occur in the drama; but they proceed from 
the mouth of Cornelio, who, though not exactly a comic cha- 
racter, is described as being “a rich-fancied fool.” It is by such 
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means as these that a malevolent and ridiculous critic, contrives 
to make an author seem as ridiculous as himself. 

The “review ” closes with the following erudite and compre- 
hensive anti-climax, constituting the perfection of no-opinion :— 


“ But let us, in justice, add that, without attempting prolonged 
poetical ornament, Mr Horne often exhibits poetical thoughts; and 
we might quote a hundred passages, from a line to two lines in 
length, which would illustrate this feature. Their want of connexion, 
however, would be felt; and we must, therefore, rather rest with com- 
mending ‘Cosmo de’ Medici’ as—a fatal tragic story relating to the 
family of the first Grand Duke of Tuscany !” 

We could not, for obvious reasons, permit any review of this 
work to appear in the Monthly ra but we did not think 
it right on that account to suppress the foregoing ‘specimen of 
a review,’ which may act as a saving warning to many “ whom 
it may concern.” 
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England under Seven Administrations. By Albany Fonblanque, 
Esq. 3vols. Bentley. 1837. 


Ir the successive dynasties of the social world in the present 
advanced period of assumed civilization, had been constructed of 
those elements of wisdom and integrity, from the practical opera- 
tion of which all rational beings could predicate corresponding re- 
sults; with what feelings of enlarged pride and philanthropic 
amr ag should we open the record of their noble labours for the 

nefit of present and future generations. How different are 
our sensations in opening this work ; how little complimentary to 
the rulers of our destinies, and to all those Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons for whom we are enjoined to offer up ‘ established ” 
prayers—paying heavily besides in hard cash, for the performance 
of the ceremony! ‘ Our apprehensions come in crowds,” and 
instead of rejoicing over the patriotic deeds of the ‘ Seven 
Champions of England,” we feel ourselves involuntarily confused 
by very different associations, partaking of the ‘Seven Chiefs 
against Thebes,” the ‘ Seven Temptations” by St Nicholas, 
and the * Seven Sleepers.” Here, however, we have before us 
an authentic record of their contests, their temptations, and their 
vision-haunted slumbers, written ina most lucid and logical style, 
and rendered both brilliant and cutting by an interpenetrating 
wit and illustration. Mr F onblanque’s sentences often a pear as 
if written in the air with a waving sword, and then transferred to 
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paper by some “ cunning interpreter.’ At other times they are 
of a more homely character, and scem to have been traced with 
an etching point on copper, and then carefully “ bit in” with 
aquafortis. We shall return to this masterly compilation next 
month. 


1. The Stepmother. A ‘Tragedy. By Jacob Jones, Esq. 
1837. 


2, Marcus Manlius. A Tragedy. By David Elwin Colom- 
bine, Esq. Bentley, 1837. 


Ir Mr Jones be not the most talented dramatist of the day, 
he is at least the most persevering by far. It has not been 
owing to neglect that we have so long delayed to notice his 
writings; but because we could not speak so well of them as his 
perseverance seemed to claim at our hands. ‘The tragedies of 
Longinus, and of Spartacus, we must still decline to criticise. 
Mr Jones ought to be aware that indifferent productions published 
in maturer years, are not to be excused because they were writ- 
ten “ when the author was very young.” Whatever talent they 
may display, it is only of a kind to astonish and excite the 
immature admiration of those of the same age—in years, or in 
mind. ‘The Stepmother may also be a juvenile production; 
it is, however, very effective and dramatic, creating ‘an excite- 
ment, that carries us, whether we like it or no, to the end of the 
play. It would act very well, with a few alterations. But why, 
with such talents as Mr Jones has manifested, does he not write 
something now ?—why continue to exhume and furbish up the 
productions of his youth? He is unjust to his own ability. 

The tragedy of Marcus Manlius is well constructed, and as 
the author’s sole ambition in writing it seems to aim at the 
stage, it is probable that he will have a fair chance of the 
trial. We think, however, that the part of Manlius requires 
the aid of Mr Macready, in order to be successful. The 
ornate external appearance of this play has excited the merri- 
ment of some of the press; but we are disposed to consider it 
as by no means inappropriate to the a patronage wherewith 
it is favoured. So far as the question of ** poetry” is concerned, 
many will be satisfied, though others may be searching. If 
anything, however, short of high genius, could make us overlook 
all deficiencies, it would be the scurrilous and defamatory per- 
sonality heaped up, as from the rank and decomposed refuse of a 
marketable mind, and flung upon the author by a newly “ got up” 
Tory weekly journal, which shall remain—as it ever deserves to 
be—nameless. The Siamese who conduct it—each in his heart, 
despising the other, and united only by an abortive bond—have 
both, from time to time, put forth certain volumes of verse, 
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and now manifest the most rabid spleen at the appearance of 
every fresh aspirant in that walk where they have ‘fallen flat’ 
and shamed themselves. ‘To use gross and irrelevant personali- 
ties, is to confess the absence of just grounds for attack ; and to 
garble and play foul tricks with extracts—so as to give them, 
by an absurd juxtaposition, the incoherent appearance of “ cross- 
readings” —is only to attain the rank of a charlatan. This will 
soon be stopped; for those who bedizen themselves with the 
soiled and cast-off clothes of Christopher North, are more than 
“a day too late.” Public criticism must not emulate the lan- 
guage of the intoxicated outcasts of society; nor be permitted 
to assimilate itself, by felonious practices, with those whose 
misdirected and unhappy course necessarily leads them to 
punishment at the cart’s tail, or ultimately to suffer by the laws 
of their country. Moreover, ‘* Edina hath a voice!” Thus 
much by way of a primary hint: in some other publication, 
more suited to the purpose, we may possibly return to these 
instructors” of the public—giving an analysis of their works, 
present position, and principles of action, which will rather tend 
to diminish the erroneous estimate they form of that sort of 
power, which is the mere effervescence of vicious morbidity, 
originating in the reckless despair of all good in themselves. 


R. H. H. 


Education Reform; or the Necessity of a National Sysiem of 
Education. By Thomas Wyse, Esq. M.P. Vol. I. Long- 


man and Co. 


* Mere Act of Parliament Reform has never of itself regene- 
* rated a nation; to be good for anything, Reform must first 
‘begin in the nation’s heart * * * Teach and habituate the 
* people to make right use of the faculties which God has 
“given to them, and then trust them fearlessly to themselves.” 
Acting upon this indisputable doctrine, Mr Wyse proceeds 
to expose the necessity that exists for a national system of edu- 
cation in this country, and discusses with much perspicuity and 
vigour the principles upon which it may be most efficiently and 
permanently organized. The necessity for educational reform 
Is obviously urgent; the physical, intellectual, and moral ener- 
gies of society yet require to be roused; the star of civil and 
fpugious liberty sheds at present only a feeble ray of light on 
the horizon of our future hopes; and it is fit that all who are the 
real friends of liberty should be up and stirring. We congratulate, 
therefore, the friends of true and philosophical reform on the ap- 
pearance of the present volume ; it is, we hope, the herald of the 
regeneration which it advocates; and we cannot too strongly 
recommend it to the attention of all who feel interested in this 
momentous and universally important subject. 
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The Edinburgh Cabinet Library, Vol. XXI1.—Life of Henry 
the Eighth. By Patrick Fraser Tytler. Edinburgh: Oliver 
and Boyd. 1837. 


Tue Edinburgh Cabinet Library, amidst a host of deserving 
rivals, maintains its character of being an highly useful and enter- 
taining work; and no small meed of praise is due to the pub- 
lishers for the judgment with which the subject of every succes- 
sive volume has been selected. ‘The Biography of Henry VIII, in 
connection with the history of the age in whieh he lived, is ably 
narrated; and a variety of details are introduced, which, if not 
altogether new, have only been recently collected. The view 
which Mr Tytler takes of the character of Henry VIII differs 
from that of Sharon Turner; inasmuch as Mr ‘Tytler describes 
him to have been a vain, insolent, capricious, profligate tyrant, 
in whose dark portrait will not be found one redeeming moral 
feature. All we can say is, that the latter is evidently the truer 
view, and we can recommend the work as being worthy of the 
pen of an author who has already distinguished himself in histo- 
rical literature. 


Canadiana ; containing Sketches of Upper Canada, and the 


Crisis of its Political Affairs. By W. B. Wells. 1887. 


Wuar part of the civilized world over which Great Britain has 
extended her political jurisdiction has not been darkened by her 
misrule? Here we have the instance of a deputation crossing 
the Atlantic to communicate with the Colonial Secretary con- 
cerning the troubles in the Canadas, and refused even an audi- 
ence with the Bashaw who holds the seals in office! This 
circumstance has led to the publication of the present brochure, 
Its first part contains an account of the early settlements of 
Canada, with a description of the soil, climate, and habits of the 
Canadians; its second part discusses the grievances of which 
they complain, the injustice of Whig and Tory policy, and the 
immediate necessity of correcting a half century’s misrule. The 
present state of the Canadas demands the most serious attention of 
the British Government; and the evidence which Mr Wells has 
here adduced ought to be fairly heard; he relates a variety of 
facts which must be taken into consideration before any equitable 
judgment on the subject can be formed. 


Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Vol. I. 


Amipst the scrambling of periodical pens to give the earliest 
and fullest account of this first volume of these Memoirs, there 
ean be little doubt but that we shall stand quite alone amidst all 
the press—daily, weekly, monthly, and quarterly—in venturing 
any strong objection of any kind to this publication, But 
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claiming the right of expressing an unbiassed and sincere opinion, 
we do make an objection, and our reason is founded on a per- 
ception of the marketing spirit betrayed in the arrangement. 
While the lives of literary men are so proverbially deficient of 
striking and eventful circumstances, and while we know that the 
real life of Scott, with no great diversity of other business, was 
passed at his writing desk, what are we to think of a work, got 
up in the manner of a life of Napoleon, with elaborate, and man 
of them trivial, communications and contributions from hundreds 
of individuals, together with documents, references, notes, illus- 
trations, quotations, &c. &c. &e. to be carried to the extent of 
six volumes like the present? The real life of Scott—as are the 
lives of almost all literary men—is in his works. After the 
innumerable and minute notes he himself has appended to them, 
we cannot say we think the public fairly dealt by in being called 
upon to re-purchase so large a mass of the same matter, rendered 
in other words, and mixed up with numerous common-place 
letters and anecdotes. ‘That this volume contains, and that the 
others will also contain, much interesting matter there can be no 
doubt; but we will venture to believe that less than half the 
space of the projected six volumes would hold all that is im- 
portant, and without endangering the binding by the inward 
expansion under ‘ hig” pressure.” We cannot say, however, 
that we wish this condensation to be tried in the present in- 
stance; for inasmuch as the material is extant, it would be sure, 
under a fresh title, to come forth at some time or other. The 
first sentence of Mr Lockhart’s Preface is curious from its sym- 
pathetic character :-— 

“In obedience to the instructions of Sir Walter Scott's last will, I 
had made some progress in a narrative of his personal history, before 
there was discovered, in an old cabinet at Abbotsford, an autobiogra- 
phical fragment, composed by him in 1808—shortly after the publica- 
tion of his ‘ Marmion.’” 

It isnot impossible, at some future time, but one of his descen- 
dants may find the rather mouldy fragments of some unpub- 
lished novel, concealed in a favourite old breastplate or helmet, 
which Sir Walter’s family had suffered to hang upon the “ pegs,” 
untouched ever since his death. Joking apart, we much admire 
the little fragment of his own reminiscences, which, however, 
only occupies sixty pages out of four hundred. 


NN RR Ne a 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications will be left at the Office, in a few days, for C. T. and E, S. 


During the last three months we have had several poems in type, but have 
hitherto unable to insert them. . ad 
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HINTS TO THE HOME SECRETARY. 


“ The circumstances to which you are reduced will not admit of a com- 

promise with the English nation. Undecisive qualifying measures will dis- 

your government more than open violence ; and without satisfying the 
people, will excite their contempt.”—Junius. 


My Lorp, ; 
Were the fate of the ministry of no greater importance than its 
measures; were there no other reason for contributing to its sta- 
bility than the prospect of an invisible instalment of church 
sinecures for Irish > ar the liberty to eleven Catholic 
towns to light and pave their own streets—or of fifteen poor 
houses for two millions of starving paupers—had England merely 
to expect from your administration an Act of Parliament to with- 
hold a tax on Dissenters’ consciences, which is already withheld, 
and which it is not in the power of Parliament to enforce—I 
confess I should agree with the Tory estimate of the utility of 
your government. 

I wish your continuance in office, however, because I believe 
you, who form the cabinet, in the present posture of parties, 
and in the present temper of the times, can, if you choose, do 
better service to reform than any other junta of men in the 
country. 

I believe the situation in which the cause of reform is placed 
to be sufficiently critical to arouse the apprehension of every man 
who pretends to the slightest interest in its progress. 

If you find, my Lord, less of compliment, I will at least ven- 
ture to promise you more disinterested counsel in my humble 
hints than the partisanship of the press is wont to afford you. 
Whilst I eschew the systematic calumny with which the ‘Tory 
journals maintain so valiant a competition with the Ministry, 
I neither emulate the brilliancy of apologetic sophisms, nor 
the dreary eloquence of your more ductile supporters. 

I think, my Lord, you will readily admit that it is by no 
means consistent with the honour or duty of a Statesman to 
maintain passive occupation of office, whilst the principles, on the 
promise to advance which he accepted power, are retrograding 
daily before his eyes. ‘The progress of actual Reform was far 
ng during the last two Boroughmonger Parliaments than it 
1as been since the Reform Bill passed! ‘This is a startling fact— 
a fact which the Ministerial press dare not reveal to the people. 
I appeal to the chronology of Legislation for the last ten years: 
let the facts speak. 

No, 125. RK 
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I will instance four marked stages in the progress of Reform, 


-under the dynasty of Gatton and Bramber. 


In 1828. The Repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts. 


In 1829. Catholic Emancipation. 

In 1830. The Tories were driven out. 

In 1831-2. ‘The Reform Bill passed. 

I challenge the production of any four measures since 
1832, instrumental to the furtherance of Reform, which 
you can place in juxta-position with these. The very best 
measure you have achieved has been the Municipal Bill; and 
yet so craftily was it leavened, that it is questionable whether 
this measure will eventually become instrumental to the Tory 
or to the liberal cause. Of what else can you boast,—what 
else can you produce comparable in magnitude of service to the 
people, to the least of the Boroughmonger Reforms? _ Is it the 
Coercion Bill for Ireland? Is it the reduction of the number of 
her Bishops and the preservation of their pay? Is it the Eman- 
cipation of Slaves at the cost of twenty millions of money, 
whereby the people a an act of common humanity ? Is it 
the Poor Law Bill, which, however good, not you, but the 
Tories, originated and carried? Is it the two-penny farthing 
reduction of the Tax on Knowledge, leaving the last and worst 
penny behind; and with it the monopoly of the trade in intelli- 
gence, imperceptibly diminished ?* Is it the liberty to Dissenters 
to be married by their own priests, with leave from the work- 
houses? Your Tithe Bill was an admirable measure, but I 
deny it to be any enlargement of the liberties of the people. 

Look again at the majorities which have stended Reform. 
You carried the Reform Bill in the teeth of the constituent repre- 
sentatives of Bramber and Gatton by majorities of 100 and odd 
votes. ‘Ihe succeeding Parliament afforded you 200, And yet 
now, in the sixth year of the era of Reform, you are barely secure 
of a majority at all; while each contested election marks the 
decrepitude of your power ! 

My Lord, are these not facts? Are they not eloquent facts? 
Are they not Sp soap with reproof and admonition? Is it 
to be wondered that the malignity of the Lords, spell-bound 
by the enthusiasm of 1831, resuscitates with the desuetude 


* In London the newspaper proprietors have been the gainers. The daily papers 
pocket a portion of the benefit intended for the people; they having redu i 
price the fifth of & penny éess than the tax. The Morning Chronicle, supposing 
its sale to be, as it professes, 6000 per diem, gains a clear 1,560/, per annum 
by this arrangement. Moreover, the odious and disgraceful bondage the London 
press eg meme on the part of the newsmen, who are enabled, by the monopoly 

Proprietors, fo exact more than one penny on each , isp 
by thes shameful retention of the penny-tax. Several camalehiae preferred sn 
unmanageable magnitude to cheapness ; just as if intelligence was estimated like 
table cloths, by size. 
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of the power that enthralled it. Your apathy has ministered 
to the energy of your foes. Your scruples alone have given 
valour and vitality to the prudent rancour of a faction, who are 
“ Tyrants to the weak, but cowards to the strong.” You have 
released their hatred from the bondage of fear, and do you 
wonder that you are reaping the emancipated vengeance of the 
Odia in longum jacens, que reconderet, auctaque promeret ? 

I do not believe that the people love Reform less now than 
they loved it in 1831; but the evil genius of corruption and the 
vigilance of faction have eR the nakedness of principle. 
You achieved the Reform Bill; you placed in the hands of the 

r man a rich and precious boon: but you gave him not the 
ower of defending it against the thieves who, you must have 
in, would vam | in and steal. 

My Lord, the error of your policy was the omission of tHE Bat- 
Lot :—the canker now preyingon the vitals of your Government 
is the “‘dogged obstinacy” with which you resist it. ‘This it is 
that dissevers your friends and strengthens your foes; those with 
whom you unnaturally coalesce in hostility to the loud demand 
of the nation. I congratulate you on the indisposition which res- 
cued you from the doom of defending your determination on the 
ith of March. I confess that I can conceive few human penan- 
ces more afilicting to a man of your intellect than that of father- 
ing second-hand sophisms so pitiably puerile as those wherewith 
* Reformers” can alone resist the Ballot. I congratulate you 
that you escaped the pleasing irony of Mr Charles Buller, the 
commiseration of your friends, and the gratification of owing the 
success of your arguments to the charitable aid of your enemies. 
It was an enterprise creditable to the heroism of the Secretary 


at War. 
A very singular objection was advanced by Lord Howick; 


it was that, under the Ballot, the suborners of votes, land- 


lords, &e., would be able to keep voters away from the poll. 
Did it not strike the noble Lord that the most dependent voters 
could alone be subjected to this excessive stretch of tyranny ? 
If so, it is precisely those votes which have hitherto ministered 
to corruption, which it is charged upon the Ballot that it 
neutralizes. This objection, therefore, in fact amounts to this, 
that the suborners will be reduced to the disuse of the main 
instruments of their power, and be under the necessity of leav- 
ing a fair field to independent electors of both opinions. His 
Lordship is like Mrs Malaprop, a most polite arguer, for every 
other word he utters is in favour of his antagonists. 

Lord Howick objected to the Ballot, that it would destroy the 
salutary encouragement afforded by the publicity of the votes of 


men of influential integrity. His Lordship forgets that the 
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necessity for this “ encouragement” subsists only with the 
corrupt influences, which the Ballot removes. Men left to 
act free of constraint will hardly require “ encourage- 
ment” to follow the dictates of their own inclination. Influ- 
ence on opinion, the Ballot so far from hindering, most 
cogently aids. ‘This view of the mental benefit of the Ballot 
has hardly been sufficiently enforced. ‘The candidate excluded 
from obtaining his election either by purchase or compulsion, 
must necessarily have recourse to the influences on judgment. 
The opinion of a man of estimable character and reputed dis- 
cretion, will have added weight in the absence of compulsory mo- 
tives, which destroy option, and nullify judgment. ‘Lhe Ballot 
will, moreover, afford an immense stimulus to the acquirement 
of knowledge. Men will have a motive for thinking, and an 
interest in intelligence. It will no longer be immaterial to them 
whether they be ignorant or informed. ‘The salutary influence 
will be common both to candidate and constituent; the moral 
influences will expand, and benefit both. Arguments will be 
addressed to the mind and affections, and no longer to the fears 
or passions of the people. Each contest will be a test of prin- 
ciples instead of purses. Worth will prevail over wealth (the 
true cause of hatred to the Ballot) and elections will be appeals : 
to the reason instead of to the debauchery of the land. The Ballot i 
will teach the rich to cultivate the friendly feelings of the poor. It 
will compel them to seek security to the legitimate influence of 
the aristocracy, by amenity, sympathy and kindness to the poor. 
It will curb the asperity, haughtiness and inhumanity, which 
widen the chasms in society, pit the poor against the rich, and 
place classes in conflict whose interests are common. 

Lord Howick is sanguine of the growing influence of opinion 
in checking corruption; but he forgets the palpable fact that 
corruption is now checking opinion. Is it not puerile to main- 
tain that we may safely entrust the destruction of an evil to 
an ageney which the evil defeats? ‘There is a confusion of 
ideas involved in this sophism, which can scarcely be expressed 
without a solecism in language. 

_ The democratic argument was reproduced by Lord Howick, 
viz., that the non-electors ought to know and influence the 
electors. ‘This is plainly an argument for Universal Suffrage, 
and futile against the Ballot. If the non-electors are competent 
to sit in judgment over the constituency, they are competent to 
vote themselves ; and assuredly have no claim to infringe on that 
right in others. If they are not competent to exercise this in- 
fluence, why do you object to the Ballot for preventing it ?* 
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_* The following argument on « Mendacity,” is from a lecture lately delivered at 
Cheltenham ; and proves that the Ballot will in a very short time put an entire stop to 
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The moral cowardice of the Ballot, as a protection to the poor, 
is on an exact par with the ** cowardice ”’ of a woman who refuses 
combat with the male bully who invites it. 

I ought to apologise for allowing my attention to be so long 
diverted from the cabinet, of which your Lordship is the cory- 
yhoeus, to the vicarious sophistry by which it is defended. ‘To 
the Ballot, however, I attach a primary importance ; first, be- 
cause I do not scruple to say that the stability of a reform 
administration will be contingent on its adoption; and secondly, 
because the result of the division of March the 7th establishes 
best of all the fact that you are behind the spirit of the bulk 
of reformers even in the House. 

The number of Reformers who voted and paired off on 
Mr Grote’s motion was 227. Of these, my Lord, 158 
voted or paired for the measure, and 69 against it,—the majority 
among Reformers being little short of three to one in favour of 
the Ballot! In the above list of 69 I find the names of twelve 
Ministers and their subalterns, and ten doubtful Reformers, whom I 
should have classed as ‘Vories but that I feel bound to subscribe 
to the authority of the accurate Spectator, which designates them 
as “doubtful;’’ and I therefore give you the benefit of their 
votes. ‘This leaves only 45 independent Whigs voting against 
the Ballot. 

In addition to the 158 who voted for the Ballot on the late 
occasion, there are no less than 28 who have voted for the Ballot on 
former occasions, but were absent on this; so that the aggregate 
number of Reformers in the House who have recorded their votes 


Jor the Ballot is 186, being above a majority of the largest 


number of supporters you have in this Parliament ever numbered 
m defence of a Ministerial question. ‘Vake, tor instance, the 
division on the Irish Municipal Corporation Bill of last February ; 
your strength was 322, of which the absolute majority is only 162. 
Thus, my Lord, it is proved that you are opposing the Ballot, 
not merely against the sense of the country, but against the sense 
of Reformers, as expressed by their representatives in a Peel 
Parliament! I do not hesitate to say, that in the whole of your 
policy there is nothing so perverse, nothing so perilous as this 


the system of asking promises at all, and therefore of course will prevent that vio- 
lation of truth, which, however palliated, every good man laments. No man will 
continue to persevere in any course which does not realize his end. Now the 
very charge of falsehood from the Ballot implies, that the voter will vote 
against the candidate he has promised to vote for, so that the candidate who has 
asked for most promises will fail to gain his election; therefore, in whatever degree 
mendacity exists, in the same degree will asking promises be found to be fs 
And thus, I feel convinced that though the system of asking promises may be be- 
gun at first, it will be speedily discontinued when it is found to be of no avail. 


_+ [have omitted from this estimate the votes for the Ballot of two Conservatives, 
Sir G. Sinclair and Mr Hardy. 
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dogged resistance to the Ballot. We show you the progress of 
faction—we point to the daily evidences that the engine of Reform 
is enfeebled for want of a fresh appliance, which awaits your 
sanction,—and that, without it, it can no longer effect its legiti- 
mate purpose. Your answer is, that we must wait till the power 
of opinion, now demonstrably enchained by corruption, shall 
emancipate us from corruption; and, satisfied with the logic of its 
vindication, the Ministry who gave us the Reform Bill, with its 
Tail of three-score Whigs, betook themselves to the aid of 200 
‘Tories in a crusade against its friends. My Lord, you should, 
at least, have spared yourselves the reproach of ‘a juxta-position 
so ignominious and suicidal.” If the Cabinet had not the courage 
to protect itseli—the wisdom to fortify its own power, or the 
justice to shield the zeal of its supporters—it should, at least, 


have eschewed the stigma of fraternity with its foes. 


Was it statesmanlike—was it commonly prudent—was it decent, 
to exhibit to the people a coalition with the ‘Vories in refusing to 
your friends the protection they ask whilst battling for your 
interest against the very foes with whom you ally yourselves to 
deny it? ‘Lhe promptness and the magnitude of the assistance 
they rendered you is alone a suflicient proof of the utility of the 
Ballot to Reform. Do you imagine that your enemies aid you 
through affection? Do you really think that they, whose sole 
aim is your destruction, would minister to any course of yours 
which they were not well assured was suicidal ? 

The country appreciates, and I trust, my Lord, you have not 
failed to acknowledge, with becoming gratitude, the generous 
benevolence with which the gentlemen who occupy various gra- 
dations between Sir R. Peel and Mr Peter Borthwick, enabled 
you to reject protection against their own attacks upon you. I 

ope you have done them justice for the candour with which they 
applauded the magnanimous contempt of the Secretary at War 
for a shield which they are quite of opinion it would be cowardly 
in you to adopt against themselves while they wield every con- 
ceivable weapon of offence against you. 

My Lord, this alliance with “your adversaries has been 
the reigning bane of your policy. Believe me, you have not 
areal friend in the country who does not unfeignedly deplore 
the fatality of this ominous conjunction ; nor do your enemies 
dissemble the delight with which they extend to you the mantle 
of their perilous protection. Hercules (who was stronger than 
your Government) received a similar favour. You best know 
whether you have a Dejanira in the Cabinet; but I think I 
could point out Nessus in the Opposition. It is this infatuation 
which inspirits the adversaries, in the exact proportion in which 
it disgusts and divides the friends, of your Government. 

Phere are, my Lord, at this hour of peril and tribulation, but 
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two parties in the land: the one for, and the other against the 
people. Of these you are compelled to make your choice. With 
the one or the other, Government must take its stand. ‘There is 
no longer a resting place between them, ‘The ground for a 
middle party is daily disappearing beneath your feet; and he 
who alternately seeks a footing on either side will inevitably fall 
between both. 

Nevertheless, has this not been the exact tenor of your conduct 
during this Session ? 

Your policy of Government has within the last two months 
vibrated between the extremes of Democracy and Despotism. 

The practical benefit of the Municipal Corporation Bill for 
Ireland was minute; but the principle enunciated by you in 
its defence was of a magnitude and import which it is impossible 
to exaggerate. 

The speech, my Lord, with which you introduced the Muni- 
cipal Corporation Bill for Ireland was among the first efforts of 
oratory. It was pregnant with that eloquence which a good 
cause can alone inspire. It was lofty; for truth and justice 
were the elements with which you wrought; and it was cogent, 
for you felt that the object was worthy of your best energies, 
and their exercise was unencumbered with the trammels of 
sophistry. 

That speech gained you golden opinions from the people; it 
drew largely on the esteem of your friends ; earned you the tribute 
of the malice of faction; and, if I mistake not, yielded you an 
inward satisfaction, immeasurably dearer than the loudest plaudits 
of party: 

n that speech you assumed the only basis of just government. 
With manly and P neice courage you adopted the democratic 
principle, sanctioned by Charles l’ox, of moulding the govern- 
ment of a people by the people’s will. My Lord, there are but 
two sy senigt of Government—thie Clasmlie and ,Democratic ; 
vainly have timid statesmen sought a third. ‘The golden medium 
remains, like the philosopher’s stone, among the elegant theories 
of fiction. Your noble defence of popular Governments, on the 
occasion to which I have alluded, created an impression, of which 
your conduct towards Canada has, | fear, wholly deprived you of 
the benefit. ‘The people, my Lord, can ill understand how, if you 
be sincere that the popular will shall be the rule of Government, 
you cannot find aught in the relation of a ones to the mother 
country which exempts it from participation in this law. If the 
Irish subjects of Great Britain have a right to further extension 
of the principle of self-government than they now possess, how 
is it that the Canadian subjects of Great Britain have not a right 
to what they have? How comes it that youhave a right to take 
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away from Canada a fundamental liberty, an extension of which 
you say you are bound to add to Ireland ? 

The sort of liberty is in both cases the same. It relates to 
the right of the people to control public money. — Ireland 
and Canada have both this right guoad the national revenue: 
to the Irish people you say it is right to add the power of 
controlling their municipal revenue; whilst to the Canadian 
people you say it is no longer right that they should control 
even their national revenue ? ‘The right of the Canadians to 
this power is a chartered right, as well as a just right. The 
right of the Irish to municipal self-government is not a chartered 
right—it is simply a just right. On the face of it, then, the 
Canadians have a stronger claim to that which you purpose to 
take away, than the Irish to that which you intend to give. 
Your only ground for depriving the Canadians of this char. 
tered right is, that they have exercised it! I confess I cannot 
reconcile this to any one idea of popular liberty. I confess 
that I do not see why the difference between colonies and 
sister countries should make any difference in the application 
of broad principles of government; still less do I apprehend 
how it can be justly made to affect the faith of compacts, so 
that a chartered right held inviolable in the one case should be 
justifiably violated in the other ! 

If you cannot satisfactorily demonstrate the difference which 
reconciles this apparent solecism in justice as well as in logic, 
are te not, my Lord, laying down a precedent which may 
be fatally employed hereafter against the cause of liberty in 
this country? If the exercise of the power of withholding sup- 
plies for the purpose of overcoming the grievances of irre- 
sponsible government be a sufficient cause for destroying that 
— in Canada, why may it not in England? I think, my 
word, the spirit of a certain assembly in this country, at this 
hour, sufficiently proves that the day may arrive when the 
House of Commons will adopt exactly the same conduct as 
Canada, and from exactly the same cause. If so, shall you then 
be prepared to advocate the abolition of the present right of 
the Commons to vote supplies? Is this a power which you 
will feel justified in wresting from the constitutional liberties 
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You will follow the example of Lord North, only that, instead 
of the consistent despotism of a Tory, you will earn the less 
enviable repute of being an enemy to your friends, and of acting 
in direct a to your own principles. 

The principle, my Lord, must be comprehensive which 
embraces in its scope changes of policy and fluctuations of 
integrity so great as those which oscillate in the ministerial 
career of this session; reminding one less of the wisdom of a 
minister than of “ the ominous ‘vibration of a pendulum.’ In 
vain do your followers seek for any one stable rule of action in 
your conduct. You have recently talked very frequently about 
“the Constitution.” You could not consent to relieving the 
Bishops from secular legislation, because it would be * unconsti- 
tutional.” On the same ground then you ought to advocate 
Triennial Parliaments; seeing that they are ‘ constitutional,” 
and Septennial an infraction of the “ Constitution.” But on 
the contrary, you are preparing to oppose them! Is it then, my 
Lord, your principle to stand by the Constitution whenever it is 
at variance with the popular will, and to desert it only when in 
accordance with that will? I am sorry to say your conduct admits 
of no other conclusion. 

On Municipal Corporations and Church Rates alone, you have 
been the advocate of the rights of liberty and conscience. On 
Canada and the Ballot, on Military Flogging, and the Extension 
of the Suffrage, you have emulated, if not excelled, the worst 
examples of the despot dynasties of your predecessors. 

I am very far from subscribing, however, to the fallacy 
that large assertions of good principle, with the smallest pos- 
sible application in practical legislation, will suffice to impart 
validity to reform, or stability to your government. On the 
contrary, this has been the second error whereby you have at- 
tenuated your own power, and emboldened your enemies. Be- 
yond the mere name of justice, what have you given to the 
people to strive for, to vivify their hopes, or to inspirit their 
energies? ‘There has been no substance worth a struggle to 
secure; whilst the means they have asked for rendering their 
exertions effective, you have refused to advocate. f this 
your foes have reaped the full benefit; they have so far leavened 
your House of Commons as to render it impossible for you to 
pass reforms now, in that fulness which would have ensured 
their success in 1833. If, however, the desire of the House 
of Commons for reform has sensibly diminished, gigantic is its 
increase out of doors, The denial of what is just now ever 
generates an increased demand hereafter. ‘The progress of 
reform has been in an inverse ratio with the popular desire. 
In 1831-2 the masses were undeniably with the Whig govern- 
ment; they are now as unquestionably against it. I am con- 
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vineed that tliree years ago the Ballot would have not only 
satisfied the people then, but would have left them desiring 
nothing now. Instead of which, the conduct of the present 
House has inspired distrust among the working classes towards 
the constituency.* And they are now loudly rejecting the 
Ballot without the extension of the suffrage. 

You may, perchance, say that you have not the power if 
you had the will to pass good measures. Admitting this, why do 
you then so needlessly step forward between the Lords and 
the country, to receive odium which is the perquisite of Peers? 
Why do you so chivalrously volunteer to father hatred which 
is the heirloom of your foes? Why have you volunteered 
resistance already to nearly half a score of popular motions this 
Session? 

One of the largest evils of your policy is your impression that 
there is nothing so devoutly to be dreaded as your loss of office, 
This it is which has involved so many of your worthiest sup- 
porters in discreditable compromise of opinion, and has damaged 
your Ministry with conscientious men. Principle is constantly 
sacrificed to the temporary ascendancy of party. ‘This is an 
error in policy quite as great as in morality. Your Ministry has 
no basis but on poe Nothing could more vitally serve it 
than the imperishable credit of resigning office rather than 
maintain it on ground which should deviate one inch from the 
demarcation of right. ‘The certain failure of your foes to uphold 
it on their own quicksands would re-establish your government 
on the broadest basis of Reform. If you would but dare to fol- 
low out your own principles, regardless alike of fear or 
favour, there would be no need for Mr Hume to pat you on 
the back, or for the patronage of Mr O’Connell. You would 
have the union of Reformers without the necessity of asking for 
it, simply because you deserved it ; and its possession would in- 
sure you the victory over a faction whom the absence of that 
union undeniably empowers. 

The Ministerial course on the Ballot has done infinitely more 
to dissever union than the Church Rate Bill can possibly 
retrieve. The church rates affect a portion only of your sup- 
aid | porters—the Ballot affects all. ‘The Church Rate Bill gives no 
ied pe new electoral power to your friends. 

et The division among Reformers is inevitable; and recollect 
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it is entirely the work of your own hand. You cannot expect 
the people to unite in your behalf against the enemies with 
whom you unite against them. 

Sir William Molesworth forewarned you of the peril you 
incurred. See how glorious a course was open to you, before 
the fatal 7th of March. Had you then rallied the whole 
country around "goss standard, at the first rejection by the 
Peers of a liberal measure, you might with perfect success and 
complete safety have tendered your resignation to his Gracious 
Majesty, and have thrown the Tories on their own resources for 
earrying on the Government. An appeal to the country would 
have returned, at the very smallest computation, a majority of 
100 for Reform. As it is, in every open place in the kingdom, 
wherever a mere Whig’ stands there will likewise be a Radical 
candidate—the result will, in all probability, be a ‘Tory and 
Radical House, of which the former will indubitably prepon- 
derate, and your own party be reduced to a melancholy remnant, 
insufficient to maintain its separate existence. It will die the 
death of the Derby Dilly, and Sir Robert Peel and the * bold 
Baron” will weather the storm from without as best they 
may, little discomposed by Whig wailing or ex-Ministerial 
remorse. 

My Lord, whilst the Whigs and Tories are splitting hairs, 
and the Parliamentary Radicals are gravely sitting in judgment 
on the operation, a new power is quietly organising its strength, 
and preparing to enter the lists. It requires no very deep 
knowledge of the times to perceive that the attitude of the masses 
is their prominent feature. I have always thought that, had the 
Reformed House redressed the grievances of the people; that 
had they realised cheap Government and equal laws, the millions 
would have rested satisfied with the electoral power ot the 
thousands. I believe so still. But what has been the case? 
The real advances in freedom, which have signalised this century, 
take date prior to the Reform Bill. Class interests have regained 
their ascendancy over the interests of the many; and the man 
are no longer satisfied with a state of representation ur ew 
realises merely the privileges of those who legislate, and which 
is inefficient even to give effect to the will of a limited con- 
stituency. Your opposition to Peerage Reform is becoming a 
direct stimulus to revolt. ‘The power of the Peers is a barrier to 
allfurther Reform. ‘The hope of its giving way is daily more pal- 
pably futile. You declare wlan unalterably opposed to the 
removal of this barrier. What is then the practical lesson 


you are teaching, but rHar REVOLUTION MUST PRECEDE 


Rerorm ? 
You have told the people that their determination ought to be the 
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rule of Government. They find you will not realise your rule. 
They see the weakest possible infusion of the people’s feeling in 
the House, which you inform them ought to breathe none other, 
They see your efforts to remedy this discrepancy daily worsted, 
and they are preparing to do that for themselves, which you are 
so manifestly unwilling to do for them. As one of the middle 
classes, imbued with the moderation of opinion which is said 
to characterize them, I have, I confess, been systematically averse 
to universal franchise upon what has always appeared to me 
the very stable ground of the ignorance of the unenfranchised 
masses. Latterly, I own, I have seen so many instances of 
superiority of mental qualification on the part of those who 
have no franchise, over a multitude of those who have, that my 
opinion has undergone considerable modification. ‘Take, for 
instance, the meeting of the working classes, the other day, at 
the Crown and Anchor. I have had much experience in the 
conduct of the House of Commons. _ I assure you, nevertheless, 
that I cannot recall to my recollection any six consecutive 
speeches in Parliament, displaying so much aggregate talent as 
the six consecutive speeches of the uncnfranchised working 
men who addressed the meeting at the Crown and Anchor. 
I wish the ‘‘ order” of the House of Commons would bear com- 
parison with the perfect decorum of these three thousand 
artisans. 

My Lord, I cannot think that these men are without aptitude 
for the choice of Members of Parliament, and I believe that a 
mass of unrepresented talent mMust—despite every barrier, 
whether of Tories or Whigs—ere long obtain a representative 
voice. 

The lethargy of the millions is rolling away like the mists 
which struggle awhile with the morning dawn. The prosperity 
which has exerted its soporific power, is likewise deserting the 
cause of political stagnation, and giving place to the mightiest 
stimulants of thought and action. 

The power of the oppressors, my Lord, is already at its height : 
the power of the oppressed is barely awoken from its giant’s 
slumber. 

You are engrossed in the struggle for power between your 
own Cabinet and the other fraction of the community whom 
you exclude from Downing street; but of the might of the 
millions asserting their own cause against you both, it appears to 
me that you scarcely dream. When the conflict comes, are you 
desirous of leading the people? If so, rely on it you must 
hoist their banner Now—not half-mast high, as though you were 
In mourning for your own principles, but nailed to the mast 
head: if not, my Lord, you had far better strike it at once; for 
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be assured the people have no vision sufficiently microscopic to dis- 
cern the difference between those of your colours and the Tories. 
The banner of Democracy is unfurled, and on it is plainly 
inscribed : 
“ THE RIGHT OF FRANCHISE AND THE BALLOT ! 
THEY WHO ARE NOT WITH US, ARE AGAINST US.” 


UTRUM HORUM? 





BUCKLAND’S GEOLOGY. 
Bridgewater Treatises, VI. Pickering. 1836. 


Tuis great work, the result of many years of unremittin 
thought and laborious research, by a man of high attainments 
in science and general knowledge, may be considered as one 
among the many powerful agents now at work in that mighty 
revolution of mind which is so rapidly and irresistibly advanc- 
ing over the whole civilized community of the globe. Young 
as 1s the time in wisdom, our years have ever been far too 
numerous to be steadily contemplated by human pride. The 
retrospect has now become nearly overwhelming. It is difficult, 
indeed, to reflect on the apparent waste of time, not less misap- 
plied than countless ages of labour, without almost sinking 
down under the thought, and feeling at least a temporary 
destitution of energy and hope. Those far distant ages of stu- 
pendous substances, and yet vaster shadows, when portentous 
spirits, and dreams and voices, and miraculous effects floated 
in pregnant silence, or swept in thunder over the wide expanse 
of nature, forming a terrible atmosphere above the earthy stride 
of the mammoth and the megatherium—above the path of the 
ciants, and the magi, and prophets of old—above the basely 
glorious wars of barbaric kings, and the violent passions of 
unrestrained man; these early ages, once deemed as primitive, 
we must now endeavour to behold merely as the span of far- 
thest-reaching records for our present date, but being them- 
selves of an aged generation, and most grey antiquity, com- 
ared with the unnumbered cycles that preceded their existence. 
What seemed the cradle of Time is opened before us, and 
within it are discovered a mighty growth of anterior life, and 
mightier graves. Through the vast mist of that sublime twi- 


light which overshadowed it, we discern an opening vista of illi- 


iplied consummations and 
mitable extension, filled with the multiplie 
colossal broods of far earlier elements ; the first forms of things 


reflected in oceans to remote, and yet more remote verges of 
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creation, and the solemn process and simple grandeur of the 
“ beginning,” when Power looked down upon a wandering 
eloud—and all that has been, now is, and will hereafter be 
commenced. 

Amidst the elaborate attempts of Dr Buckland to reconcile 
the discoveries of Geology with the Bible account of Creation, 
we do not propose to tire and entangle ourreaders. An erudite 
discussion to prove they are not incompatible, occupies the 
whole of the second chapter of his work. To the support of a 
belief that all the writers in Scripture were inspired, it may be 
necessary to establish the above coincidence ; but it is strange 
that men of science should still be found who can hold or pro- 
mulgate such an opinion. It is a most gratuitous assumption 
of a claim to which the writers or compilers themselves never 

retended; and among the long list of errors which have 
afflicted the human race, it has been one of the most mischie- 
vous. How many truths it has retarded, how many mi- 
series it has produced, would be difficult to enumerate. 
To the cause of revealed religion it has been a fatal 
enemy; staggering many a mind which might have recog- 
nized in the Scriptures the history of a revelation, but could 
not reconcile the numerous and startling difficulties that 
present themselves with the idea that the entire book which 
contains them is itself a direct whole and indivisible revelation. 
The plan, however, of the ‘ Bridgewater Treatises ’—requiring 
that all the abstract truths of science, old and new, should 
be made to fit every orthodox proposition of natural ae 
as at present cultivated—may easily account for Dr Buck- 
land’s views in this respect, not to mention his clerical pro- 
fession. 

With all this confusion, and the controversies to which it 
gives rise, we have done long since; but we have, neverthe- 
less, derived very great pleasure from reading Dr Buckland’s 
interpretation of the opening verse of the Bible, and we are 
very much disposed to believe that it is the correct one :— 


“In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth.’ It is 
nowhere affirmed that God created the heaven and the earth in the first 
day, but ‘in the beginning; this beginning may have been an epoch 
at an unmeasured distance, followed by periods of undefined duration, 
during which all the physical operations disclosed by geology were going 
on. * * * * No information is given as to events which may 
have occurred upon the earth, unconnected with the history of man, be- 
tween the creation of its component matter recorded in the first verse 
and the era at which its history is resumed in the second verse. * * 
* * Millions of millions of years may have occupied the indefinite in- 
terval between the beginning in which God created the heavens and the 
earth, and the evening or commencement of the first day of the Mosaic 
narrative. =pp. 21, 22. 
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_ How tremendous is the impulse and suggestion given to the 
imagination in the concluding passage. Who shall fill up that 
interval with a breath, or who shall look into the Creator’s 
ways! The volume of Eternity is suddenly thrown wide open 
before us; but the brain swims away from the pages, and 
transmits the gradual perusal to the humble labours of future 
generations. 

Whoever wrote the first chapter of Genesis, was a poet ir 
the grandest sense of the term. We do not know who it was: 
the first five books of the Bible are usually attributed to Moses ; 
on what evidence it is difficult to say. It seems, however, ex- 
tremely probable that he wrote or compiled most of them. It 
does not appear likely that a mind such as that which Moses 
has manifested should dictate the history of the Creation, 
without stretching backwards into unmeasured time, and losing 
itself'in the vast and vague mystery of the beginning of all 
things. It is very unlikely that it would rest satisfied in the 
recent commencement of the infinite universe. Moses was 
‘¢ learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians ;” educated under 
the care of the daughter of Pharoah. We are apt to forget 
this, and to imagine him only as a brother of the enslaved 
race to whom he so nobly devoted himself; turning his back 
on the court of Egypt, with all its refinement and its splendour, 
to wander through the wilderness with his own people. The 
mighty intellect which he displayed in his deliverance and 
guidance of a nation of slaves, is sufficient to make it certain 
that he could not have been a barren recipient of the stores of 
Egyptian knowledge, nor left untouched—or by deep surprise, 
or solemn vision—the impenetrable difficulties which surround 
the origin of things ; the creation of matter ; the first dawnings 
of life and light. | 

Supposing that Moses did contemplate the lapse of long 
ages in his words “ the beginning,” the rest of the description 
must be understood as a poetical representation of the reco- 
very of the earth from some mighty convulsion, and the crea- 
tion of new forms of living beings to fill it; or it may be, that 
the poet imagined it was then rendered, for the first time, the 


habitation of living beings :— 


“ The second verse may describe the condition of the earth on the 
evening of the first day, for, in the Jewish mode of computation used by 
Moses, each day is reckoned from the beginning of one — to the 
beginning of another evening. * * * * We have in this 7 = > 
distinct mention of earth and waters, as already existing and mvolv : 
in darkness. —‘ We have further mention of this ancient earth an 
ancient sea in the ninth verse, in which the waters are comenentes 10 be 
gathered together into one place, and the dry land Ry eee ary 
land being the same earth whose material creation had been announ 
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in the first verse, and whose temporary submersion and temporary dark- 
ness are described in the second verse.’ ”—pp. 21—26. 

“ The interpretation here proposed seems, moreover, to solve the 
difficulty which would otherwise attend the statement of the appearance 
of light upon the first day, whilst the sun and moon and stars are not 
made to appear until the fourth. If we suppose all the heavenly bodies 
and the earth to have been created at the indefinitely distant time desig- 
nated by the word ‘ beginning,’ and that the darkness described on the 
evening of the first day was a temporary darkness, produced by an accu- 
mulation of dense vapour—an incipient dispersion of these vapours ma 
have re-admitted light to the earth upon the first day, whilst the existing 
cause of light was still obscured; and the further purification of the 
atmosphere, upon the fourth day, may have caused the sun and moon 
and stars to reappear in the firmament of heaven.”—pp. 29—30, 


The whole of the preceding description is rich in scientific 
and ingenious speculation, taking that form of poetry which 
may be called the mythological, and very beautifully accords 
with a suggestion we lately received from listening to an eloquent 
lecture on the ‘ Poetry and Poetical Character of the Bible.’ The 
lecturer thought it by no means improbable that the circum- 
stance which produced by analogy, in the poet’s mind, the 
description of the Creation, may have been the annual revival of 
Egypt from its submersion by the Nile. He pictured the waste 
of waters, the gloomy, vast desolation during the flood; the 
festival, when all the people went out in illuminated boats, and 
the country was covered with light; the subsiding of the 
waters, and the appearance of dry land; the sudden spring of 
vegetation ; the birds and beasts and creeping things returning 
to their old haunts; and, lastly, man resuming his usual place 
and occupations. Such a suggestion is equally poetical and 
ingenious, and the analogy is rendered more complete by the sup- 
position of Dr Buckland (p. 32) as to the first verse. It may be 
satisfactory to the learned, in further support of this suppo- 
sition, to be told that the words used in Gen. i. 7 and Gen. 1. 16. 
(that is to say with regard to the appearance of the earth and 
of the sun) is asah, “‘ made ;”” which does not imply “created ” 
out of nothing (as the word bara does); so “ that it may here 
be employed to express a new arrangement of material that 
existed before.”— p. 32. 

The discoveries of science lead to the belief that there was a 
time when the materials of the earth were in a fluid or perhaps 
even in a nebular state, owing to intense heat: one proof of 
this is the form of the earth, which is just that which a fluid 
mass would assume from revolution round its axis. The heat 
would radiate into space; the particles of matter would then ap- 
proximate and crystalize; thus there would be formed a shell or 
crust, composed of oxidated metal and metalloids, sis | 
granitic rocks around an incandescent nucleus of melte 
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matter heavier than granite. In these hypotheses our author 
coincides, and we think with much reason. The next chapter, 
on Volcanic Rocks, is a grand and awe-inspiring view of the 
general home of the successive families of mankind. 


“ In the state of tranquil equilibrium which our planet has attained 
in the region we inhabit, we are apt to regard the foundation of the solid 
earth as an emblem of duration and stability. Very different are the 
feelings of those whose lot is cast near the foci of volcanic eruptions, 
* * * * To the inhabitants of such regions we speak a language 
which they fully comprehend, when we describe the crust of the earth 
as floating on an internal nucleus of molten elements ; they have seen 
these molten elements burst forth in liquid streams of lava; they have 
felt the earth beneath them quivering and rolling, as if upon the billows 
of a subterranean sea; they have seen mountains raised and valleys 
depressed, almost in an instant of time; they can duly appreciate the 
force of the terms in which geologists describe the tremulous throes and 
convulsive agitations of the earth, during the passage of its strata 
from the bottom of the seas in which they received their origin, to the 
plains and mountains in which they find their present place of rest.”— 
Pp. 46, 47. 

It appears certain that volcanic forces have been the grand 
cause of the elevation of the molten materials, and therefore 
of the present habitable state of the earth; nor is it unlikely, 
according to Dr Buckland, “that at the depth of a hundred 
miles beneath the surface of our planet there is yet a mass of 
incandescent elements.” 

In the primary strata of rocks there are no vestiges either 
of animal or vegetable life; so that geology, in so far as it 
has proved this fact beyond all future refutation, must be ad- 
mitted to have discovered a conclusive answer to those philo- 
sophers who have supposed an eternal succession of existing 
species, or the formation of more recent from more ancient 
species by successive developments. By such reasoning some 
of them imagined they could dispense with a First Cause; but 
geology clearly marks out a time when the present species, 
both of plants and animals, had no existence. It is not for 
any one to say what possible existences there are in the universe, 
nor whether there were beings who could support the early 
state of igneous fusion of this earth ; we all see, however, that no 
forms with which we are now conversant, or as geology shows 
to have existed, could bear it. In Tucker’s ‘ Light of Nature,’ we 
nevertheless find a reasonable hypothesis of a different tendency: 
“Who knows,” says he, ‘‘ what cavities be within the earth, 
or what living creatures they may contain, endued with senses 
unknown to us, to whom the streams of magnetism may mae 
instead of light, and those of electricity affect them as sensibly 
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burning sun, to whom fire may be the natural element, whose 
bones and muscles are composed of fused earth, their blood aiid 
juices of molten metals? Or others made to live in the frozen 
regions of Saturn, having their circulation carried on by fluids 
more subtle than the highest rectified spirits raised by 
chemistry?” No one certainly can fix limits to Creative 
Power. Moreover, such speculations tend to enlarge the 
mind, by increasing its range of ideas and sympathies. We 
shall now, however, follow Dr Buckland in his descriptions. of 
more tangible existences; we allude to those apparently mon- 
strous, but in reality most suitably organized, creatures, which 
are substantially made known to us through geology. 


“The secrets of Nature that are revealed to us by the history of 
fossil organic remains, form perhaps the most striking results at which 
we arrive from the study of geology. It must appear almost incredible 
to those who have not minutely attended to natural phenomena, that the 
microscopic examination of a mass of rude lifeless limestone should often 
disclose the curious fact that large proportions of its substance have once 
formed parts of living bodies. It is surprising to consider that the walls 
of our houses are sometimes composed of little else than comminuted 
shells, that were once the domicile of other animals, at the bottom of 
ancient seas and lakes. * * * * * Many extensive plains and 
massive mountains form, as it were, the great charnel houses of preced- 
ing generations, in which the petrified exuvie of extinct races of animals 
and vegetables are piled into stupendous monuments of the operations of 
life and death during almost immeasurable periods of past time. ‘ At the 
spectacle,’ says Cuvier, ‘so imposing, so terrible as that of the wreck of 
animal life, forming almost the entire soil on which we tread, it is diffi- 
cult to restrain the imagination from hazarding some conjectures as to 
the causes by which such great effects have been produced.”—Vol. i, 
pp- 112, 113. 


But largely as our earth is indebted for its varieties of sub- 
stance to the remains of animal life, the contributions of the 
vegetable kingdom are found to be no less important. 


“ The trees of the primitive forests have not, like modern trees, un- 
dergone decay, yielding back their elements to the soil and atmosphere 
by which they had been nourished; but, treasured up in subterranean 
storehouses, have been transformed into enduring beds of coal. My fire 
now burns with fuel and my lamp is shining with the light of gas de- 
rived from coal that has been buried for countless ages in the deep and dark 
recesses of the earthh * * * Thus, from the wreck of forests that 
waved upon the surface of the primeval lands, and from ferruginous mud 
that was lodged at the bottom of the primeval waters, we derive our chief 
supply of coal and iron.”—vVol. i, p. 66. 


The chapters appropriated to the description of Fossil Mam- 
mahia, Marine Terrestrial and Amphibious Saurians, possess 
great interest, and form an important part of the history of the 
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elder world. We can only give an abstract of the authoi’s 
descriptions. 


The Dinotherium was the largest of terrestrial mammalia. The 
most abundant remains of it are found in Hesse Darmstadt, and frag- 
ments are occasionally discovered in France, Austria, and Bavaria. It 
was a gigantic herbivorous, aquatic quadruped, an inhabitant of fresh water 
lakes and rivers. The length of the creature was eighteen feet. It had on 
the lower jaw, which was four feet long, two enormous tusks, curved 
downwards ; but their weight would not be incommodious becausé sus- 
tained by the water, and they would serve as instruments for raking up 
by the coast large aquatic vegetables from the bottom. Dr Buckland 
also suggests that, hooked by them to the bank, with the nostrils sus- 
tained above the water, the body of the Dinotherium might tranquilly 
float beneath the surface of the lake while he slept, the weight of the 
head and body tending to anchor him, without his using the slightest 
muscular action. 

The animal which differs most from every existing species, is the 
Megatherium. It probably had a snout sufficiently long to gather up 
roots from the ground. Its teeth were molar, sixteen in number, nearl 
of a prismatic form, each from seven to nine inches in length, and fixed 
in a socket of great depth. As they were quickly worn away, a pro- 
vision was made to supply the loss by the constant addition of new mat- 
ter at the root. It was an admirable apparatus for the mastication of 
roots. The diameter of the tail was two feet, and the circumference six. 
It is supposed that, like the Armadillo, this enormous tail helped to 
support the vast weight of its body and armour by grasping the bough 
of a tree while it was feeding. The fore-leg was used in digging up 
roots, and was capable of a rotatory motion like that of the human arm. 
The fore-foot was a yard in length and twelve inches wide. This length, 
beside the prodigious width of the pelvis, was unfavourable to locomo- 
tion, but enabled one fore-leg, when acting with the two hind legs and 
tail, to support the body, leaving the other fore-leg to be employed in 
digging. The toes had large and powerful claws. Our author says 
that by a single pat of its paw, or lash of its tail, this animal could in 
an instant have demolished the couguar or the crocodile. The hind-foot 
was very differently formed. The heel bone was seventeen inches long 
and twenty-eight in circumference. The bones of the toes were all 
short except the extreme joint, which formed an enormous claw bone 
thirteen inches in circumference. ‘The use of the horny claw was 
to keep the foot steadily fixed. ‘The hide was covered with a bony coat 
of armour from three fourths of an inch to an inch and a half thick. The 
use was to defend the animal against the tusks and claws of other ani- 
mals, or rather, perhaps, against the clouds of venomous insects that 
would have produced irritation and disease while the animal was digging 
beneath a broiling sun. ' 

The Ichthyosaurus was a species of crocodile or lizard. The eye 
was frequently larger than a man’s head. It had Se ae ~~ teles- 
copic powers. In front of the cavity in which the eye eo e was 
circular series of thin bony plates, like the scales of an artichoke in form 9 
thickness ; by their retraction they pressed forward the front of the ey 
and converted it into a microscope; in resuming their —" they 
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converted it into a telescope. A further advantage of these plates was 
to enable the eye to resist the pressure of deep waters, and to protect it 
from other injuries. 


The account of the Plesiosaurus is yet more extraordinary :— 


“ It is of the Plesiosaurus that Cuvier asserts the structure to have been 
the most heteroclite, and its characters altogether the most monstrous 
that have been yet found amid the ruins of a former world. To the head 
of a lizard it united the teeth of a crocodile; a neck of enormous length, 
resembling the body of a serpent; a trunk and tail having the proportions 
of an ordinary quadruped, the ribs of a cameleon, and the paddles of a 
whale.” —Vol. i, p. 202. 


Dr Buckland thus describes another monster, called the 
Pterodactyle, which was a species of flying reptile :— 


“ The form of its head and length of neck resembling that of birds, 
its wings approaching to the proportion and form of those of bats, and 
the body and tail approximating to those of mammalia. It had a small 
skull like reptiles, and a beak furnished with not less than sixty pointed 
teeth, * * * In external form these animals somewhat resemble 
our modern bats and vampires; most of them had the nose elongated 
like the snout of a crocodile, and armed with conical teeth. Their eyes 
were of enormous size, apparently enabling them to fly by night. From 
their wings projected fingers, terminated by long hooks, like the curved 
claw on the thumb of the bat. These must have formed a powerful paw 
wherewith the animal was enabled to creep, or climb, or suspend itself 
from trees. It is probable also that Pterodactyles had the power of 
swimming. * * * Thus, like Milton’s fiend, all qualified for all 
services and all elements, the creature was a fit companion for the kin- 
dred reptiles that swarmed in the seas, or crawled on the shores of a tur- 
bulent planet. 

“ ¢ The Fiend, 

O’er bog or steep, through straight, rough, dense or rare, 

With head, hands, wings or feet, pursues his way, 

And swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps or flies.’ ” 

Paradise Lost, Book II. 

With flocks of such like creatures flying in the air, and shoals of no less 
monstrous. Ichthyosauri and Plesiosauri swarming in the ocean, and 
gigantic crocodiles and tortoises crawling on the shores of the primeval 
lakes and rivers,—air, sea, and land, must have been strangely tenanted in 
these early periods of our infant world.”—>p. 224. 


It is not uncommon to find on the surface of sandstone cer- 
tain indentations and tracks which mark the passage of small 
crustacea and other marine animals, whilst the stone was in a 
state of loose sand at the bottom of the sea. In Dumfries-shire 
there are some fossil footsteps :— 


“ They traverse the rock in a direction either up or down, and not across 
the surface of the strata, which are now inclined at an angle of 380. On 
one slab there are twenty-four continuous impressions of feet, forming @ 
regular track, with six distinct repetitions of the mark of each foot, the 
fore-foot being differently shaped from the hind-foot ; the marks of claws 
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are likewise very distinct. Although these footsteps are thus abundant 
in Corn Cockle Muir, no trace whatever has been found of the bones of 
the animal whose feet they represent.”—Vol. i, p. 260. 


We shall conclude our extracts with one in which a serene 
grandeur of descripticn is blended with a profound sentiment 
worthy of being written in letters of gold in the highest temples 
of humane philosophy :— 


“ The historian or the antiquary may have traversed the field of ancient 
and modern battles; and may have pursued the line of march of trium- 
phant conquerors, whose armies trampled down the most mighty king- 
doms of the world. The winds and storms have utterly obliterated the 
ephemeral impressions of their course. Not a track remains of a single 
foot, or a single hoof, of all the countless millions of men and beasts 
whose progress spread desolation over the earth. But the reptiles, that 
crawled upon the half-finished surface of our infant planet, have left me- 
morial of their passage enduring and indelible. No history has recorded 
their creation or destruction ; their very bones are found no more among 
the fossil relics of a former world. Centuries and thousands of years 
may have rolled away between the time in which these footsteps were 
impressed by tortoises upon the sands of their native Scotland, and the 
hour when they are again laid bare and exposed to our curious and 
admiring eyes. Yet we behold them, stamped upon the rock, distinct as 
the track of the passing animal upon the recent snow ; as if to show that 
thousands of years are but as nothing amidst eternity—and as it were in 
mockery of the fleeting, perishable course of the mightiest potentates 
among mankind.”—p. 261. 


The subject of this work contains its own inherent poetry ; 
and the noble simplicity of the author’s style effects, in many 
of the finest passages, the complete and spiritualized union of 
poetry with science. He first shows us the globe as a nebula 
in space; and next, from her mass of fluid materials, drawing 
forth the crystalized rocks, whereof the solid foundation of the 
present crust of the earth is formed. ‘ Then follows the period 
when fiery streams of melted matter would burst through the 
thin shell of the infant world ; when torrents of rain and the 
turbulent sea were wont to wash away vast portions of dry 
land ; when dense vapours hung for ever in the air, concealing 
the sun, and wrapping the earth with darkness as with a mantle.” 

Dr Buckland admits, as, indeed, his geological researches 
compel him, that the earth has existed many thousands of years 
anterior to the Mosaic account of creation, as at present trans- 
lated. In order, therefore, to make Science agree with Scrip- 
ture, he gives a new translation and new interpretation wherever 
he sees the change necessary to an orthodox coincidence. It 
is only justice to say that he accomplishes this arduous task in 
a most learned, ingenious, and unsatisfactory manner. The 
reconciling theories of other geologists he refutes, as may be 
expected, very clearly. Proceeding in his account of the animal 
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creation, Dr Buckland adds his testimony to that of other 
great geologists, as to the fact of no organic remains or any 
traces of the existence of man having been discovered in the 
whole series of stratified rocks, while the fossil remains of other 
animals prove their existence to have been anterior to that of 
man. His history of the progress of the infant earth, together 
with that of its different species of living things, some portion 
of which we have extracted, is of the highest interest. 

It only remains for us to add that, notwithstanding the theo- 
logical requisitions, sophisms, and prevarications necessarily 
induced by the “ terms” of the Bridgewater Treatises, and the 
clerical position of the author, this work of Dr Buckland’s does 
him great and lasting honour. The plates contained in the 
second volume are as fine as possible, and his style throughout 
the work is unaftectedly eloquent and clear; the learning and 
research being totally free from all pedantry and unnecessary 
technicalities. From what we have said, and the illustrative 
specimens we have given, our readers may have a good idea of 
the value of the work. We should consider we had committed 
a literary fraud, and dishonoured ourselves as reviewers, if we 
had superseded, by extract or by abstract, the information to be 
acquired by a careful study of the entire contents of so noble 
ne elaborate a production. It must be read to be fully appre- 
ciated, and should be purchased, as ought every great work, 
for all the best public and private libraries. 

R. H. H. 


THE FALLERS-SHORT. 


Wuen Great Men are not great, we needs must mourn, 
More than for all the pranks of Littleness ; 

For that short-falling doth increase the weight 
Our spirits bear beneath this dust forlorn. 

Great Men are solid harbour-holding banks 
Bounding the weltering waves of Life’s distress ; 
And when they sink and fail us, we are left 
Upon a shoreless ocean, hope-bereft. 

O ye of lofty souls ! what is there here, 

In this poor antepast to the Eternal, 

To lure ye to the glory-wrecking shoals 

That should but tempt the idler voyager ? 

Your spirits in a Timeless mould are cast, 


And should disdain to shrink within the mean Diurnal. “a 
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PRINCIPLES BEFORE HISTORY. 


Or all the sins of misarrangement which detract from the 
value of popular treatises on science, none is so frequent and 
few are so mischievous, as the precedence all but uniformly 
assigned to the history of a science before the science itself. 
ef The History and Principles” is the usual title, and the order 
in which the two bodies of information are presented to the 
reader conforms to it. 

There is here a very great abuse: on the skilfulness of the 
mode in which a new class of ideas is at first presented to the 
mind, especially if the mind be not accomplished already with 
a various range of other classes, the directness and vigour 
of subsequent progress will chiefly depend. Confusion at the 
outset, where it does not dishearten, will grievously perplex ; 
and on minds which might be supposed least liable to these 
disturbances (those which possess considerable power of inde- 
pendent management of intellectual operations) it will frequently 
haye the etiect of diverting to conjectural theorising, before 
they have bestowed that degree of experimentative attention 
on the strange subject, which will render its elements and 
scope familiar, and thus provide the means and facilitate 
the processes for the effectual employment of such original 
enterprise. 

What a perfect riddle is a history of music to one unac- 
quainted with the science, ignorant utterly of the meaning of 
the discoveries of which he wearily descends the chronological 
succession, vainly attempting a violent association of a series 
of dates, with what is to him, a series of unmeaning words. 
The inconvenience is of the same nature, and hardly less in 
degree, in spite of the comparative familiarity of the subjects, 
in the historical introductions to treatises on geology, botany, 
astronomy, banking, political economy, &c., in each of which 
an instance might be cited. The knowledge that a particular 
discovery was effected in any particular age is worthless, unless 
some knowledge be also possessed of the nature of the dis- 
covery and its degree of importance, points which must he 
ascertained by reference to the science. _ . 

It is true that this information may be incorporated with the 


history, but when the “ Principles ” are to follow, this involyes 
nor is it desirable that the separate expo- 


needless repetition ; 
et of on principles of the science should be superseded by 


such incorporation. . . 
The spat is of far more importance than the history of the 


science, and there can 


be no reason why it should be overlaid 
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by it, which under such an arrangement it necessarily must be ; 
for in no science have discoveries proceeded in a succession 
corresponding with logical sequence, either of analysis or syn- 
thesis ; of no science, perhaps, could the truths be presented in 
more chaotic misarrangement than that which they occupy in 
a chronological table. The inroads of philosophers on the 
territories of ignorance have been desultory, unequal, inter- 
mittent ; the plans of the original campaigns will afford but 
little guidance for the future, now that the territory has been 
partly explored and better occupied. 

The greater part of the history of most sciences is taken u 
with the details of failures and mistakes; the putting diffi- 
cultly together the “ disjecta membra ” of abandoned systems ; 
the endeavours to reblow bubbles, once believed to be solid, in 
order to demonstrate over again that they are hollow. What 
a repository of such materials as these is the history of mental 
science! Where precedence is given to this absolute rubbish, 
truth is deprived of the advantage of first impressions, an ad- 
vantage which is never to be recovered after the mind has been 
jaded by the violent strains and wrenches to which it must 
submit in endeavouring painfully to recognise, first the plausi- 
bility, and then the fallaciousness of an exploded monstrosity, 
unassisted in either attempt by the possession of the light of 
the true system, which would at once display the cause and 
the nature of the aberration. 

Let the corrected system be first acquired,— the simplicity of 
its truth uniting at once in the mind with whatever of truth is 
there—and then in the perusal of the history of systems, wrong 
and partially wrong, their real fabric will be evident as they 
arise ; their elements will fall into their right position at once; 
and from their ruins we shall derive illustration and confirma- 
tion of truth, instead of having to dissociate a series of ca- 
sually aggregated but strong prejudices, and run the chance 
after all of their roots not being thoroughly killed. 

It is said that the examination of such successive systems 
affords wholesome exercise to the mind :—to the well equipped 
mind it does. 

The use of ascience, when it isacquired, isto guide us to theeasy 
unwinding of future ambiguities and perplexities ; and the past 
ambiguities and perplexities afford us an opportunity of acquiring 
beforehand this skill of practically applying our acquisitions. 
But the use of the weapon of science, as of those of the flesh, is to 
be acquired by wielding it, and not by exposing ourselves un- 
armed to the dangers against which it is our only defence. 

But here a principle is moved, which involves considerations 
with regard to study in general, far more important than the 
©asy Or inconvenient attachment of the essence of a particular 
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treatise : we touch upon the “fibres” of a vein (to borrow a 
phrase from a Cornish friend) of great promise ; whether it 
prove ‘rotten ripe with ore” (to borrow another) must de- 
pend upon the skill with which each works it out for himself. 
A few hints of its general nature and direction are all I can 
promise myself to afford. 

The principle that the history of a science should be studied 
subsequently to the science, first struck me on meeting with 
the contrary #//ogical arrangement in Dr Whateley’s ‘ Logic’ 
(one of the best works on my shelf, nevertheless—* Even in a 
bishop I can spy desert,” was liberality in Pope’s days) : and 
should my exposition of the principle not be sufficiently clear, I 
have only to recommend the wavering to make trial of the effect of 
that infringement of it—and this done, we shall, I believe, be 
in a condition to proceed together. 

I said the principle was of importance, and this will appear 
when we transfer it, by the most obvious analogy to the 
sciences of morals, legislation, and religion. It will be expe- 
dient, however, to restrict the application, on the present 
occasion, to the science of legislation ; not only on account of 
the necessary restriction of space, but with a view to clearness, 
as the most separable of the three branches—which, for con- 
venience of arrangement, must be considered separately, but 
which, yet in strictness, are one body — religion comprehend- 
ing all morality,* while the field of morals must comprehend 
the consideration of moral and immoral modes of legislation, as 
well as moral and immoral] modes of religious manifestation. 

Proceeding on the analogy, then, of the previously deter- 
mined case, we obtain the result—“ That the Science of Legisla- 
tion should be studied previously to the History of the Science.” 
But where shall we find the history of the science; of the 
successive discoveries which have been made in it; of the 
successive applications of these discoveries, and of all the 
failures of theory and appiication, but in general history—in 
fact in “ History.”” And what is general history—what is the 
chief substance and body of history, in the forms which it has 
hitherto assumed—but such a history of the science of legis- 
lation, of the progress of men in discovering what supreme 
laws may be most advantageously sanctioned for Renewal 
governance, and in carrying these discoveries into effect? We 
find this information, it is true, far from completely, and far 
from correctly rendered, in the regular histories we possess, 
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but we shall not find in them any other body of information 
rendered or attempted to be rendered in equal fulness and per- 
fection, and it is for instruction in this—in the science of 
legislation—the morality of a community in its collective 
capacity, that they are professedly resorted and referred to; a 
reference which, if we have advanced hitherto correctly, is 
based on a fallacy—that is, has no base at all. 

It were hard, methinks, on many, that it should be so; 
many are the occasions on which historical learning tells, 
nothing better, and on which nothing else is to be had. What 
will become of the political wisdom of Blackwood, the poli- 
tical ability of the Treasury bench, the political tact of the 
esprits des salons, who buz over wine and walnuts, or twitter in 
the boudoir ? 

When contemporary collisions are the theme in a party 
pamphlet, or a dinner of constituents, how decisive to favour- 
ing ears, of the whole matter, is a pregnant allusion to the 
faction squabbles of Queen Anne’s parliaments. How trium- 
phantly in other scenes is a precedent brought forward to lubri- 
cate the political movements of those whose political courage 
and principle will not carry them beyond the assurances of 
former footsteps, who will not stir until perfectly satisfied that 
they are not called on to use and to depend on their own 
reason in the proposed step. Madame de Stael (tiresomely 
as her constant ‘‘comme en Angleterre” returns) did not 
think it necessary to quote precedents when she wrote—“ Les 
representans du peuple chaque annee et surtout a chaque 
election sont éclairés par les lumicres qui se dévéloppent de 
toute parts ; mais le parlement de Paris étoit et seroit restée 
constamment étranger a toute idée nouvelle. La raison en 
est fort simple—un corps priviligié, quel qu'il soit, ne peut 
tenir sa patente que de l’histoire; il n’a de force actuelle que 
parce qu’il a existé autrefois. Nécessairement donc il s’attache 
au passé, et redoute les innovations. Il n’en est pas de 
méme des députés—qui participent ala force renouvelée de la 
nation qu’ils répresentent.”—Considerations, &c. chap. ix. 

History, it is true, seldom is admitted now-a-days into the 
drawing-room, unless in the shape of a fashionable novel, as 
science is only smuggled in philosophical toys ; but the vestiges 
of the over estimate of historical lore still linger, and it peeps 
out in the accidental pedantry of those who, not knowing that 
anything can be said, or has been said in favour of the Ballot 
and short Parliaments, freedom of trade, and of religious pro- 
fessions—who know not that these are matters of present 
moment, or even speculation—would be horrified at falling 
under a suspicion of transposing the reformation, the resto- 
ration, and the revolution. And there still remain some 
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amongst the crowds who are unanimous, that women have 
nothing at all to do with politics, or “should mind their 
knitting,” who would allow (though not assent) that it is as 
well (though not considerably better) that a woman should 
know something (though by no means a great deal) of history, 
to carry her through (not elevate her in) society. 

To state clearly at the outset, and to keep steadily in view, 
as we proceed, the object of referring to Political Science and 
History, will best conduce to the formation of a correct Opinion 
of their relative values and position, It is true that in this 
reference we may have various objects, and every change in 
the point of view will induce a corresponding alteration in the 
dimensions and proportions of whatever comes within the field 
of vision. One reads philosophy for an occasional mental ex- 
ercise, as a sharpener of wits to be employed on anything but 
philosophy—another to gather a stock of phrases which may 
give superficial dignity, and therewith disguise, the shallowness, 
which still is sufficiently deep to float him through society— 
while a third dives into the deep tomes and brings up fragments 
of truth from the profundity to deepen the lustre of wit or 
afford the contrast which isthe soul of a joke. But the object 
which I assume is, ‘‘'The acquisition of such a degree of 
Political Wisdom, as is necessary to a member of a community for 
the beneficial exercise of what political influence he may pos- 
sess ;”—for the furtherance of this object, what aid does His- 
tory give, and what Philosophy ? 

The question is answered with sufficient peremptoriness by 
those who hold that History is the repertory of the facts from 
which Political Science is obtained: were this so, we should 
still “ have our Philosophy only in expectation,’’—in expectation 
too by no means well assured or sanguine. In the form in which 
History is now presented to us we find but a mass of chaotic 
records, deficient in all the requisites for the materials on which 
Philosophy can work. Misrepresentation and equivocation are 
the least of the obstacles which defeat our attempts to build 
up a fabric of Eternal Truth out of the imperfect fragments of . 
the past; to frame out of the broken remains which time has 
strewed around us a stronghold by which we may make good 
and fortify for ever a system of Political Happiness. To ran- 
sack History in the hope of finding a recorded instance the 
counterpart of a present emergency, so nearly a parallel as to 
be of the least assistance in guiding our exertions, is obviously 
absurd ; nor less so is it to compare the imperfect and uncertain 
reports of remote events—imperfect and uncertain In the most 
essential points—in the hope of eliciting principles which, if 
found at all, will be recognised in the walks of visible ex- 
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istence, will be saluted in the more frequent and familiar throng 
of present things. 

Man is a microcosm: in his own breast he has a revelation 
of what Happiness is ; in the ordinary business of life, in the 
social arrangements with which he is necessarily and imme- 
diately conversant ; in the course of his personal action, he may 
have the fullest, the most varied, and most certain experience 
of the laws from which must be calculated the means of ob- 
taining Happiness. The convenience of a representative or 
deputy, the necessity of his responsibility, the modes of se- 
curing this by limitations of powers and an abridged term of 
engagement, the necessity for enlightened as well as well- 
meaning supervision, the advantage of free opportunities of 
exchanging the produce of his labour, the equality of obliga- 
tions between the sexes in marriage, and also the morality of 
restricting the number of the family within the means of sup- 
port and education, and the wickedness of indiscriminate 
almsgiving—all these and many more are principles far more 
apparent in present experience than in the records of the past 
revolutions of empires, yet equally operative in both. The 
Jaws of mental as of material existence hold on from the most 
minute to the most extensive instances. The courses of the 
planets and the symptoms of Vesuvius were elucidated by the 
apple of Newton and the blowpipe of Wollaston; the disso- 
lution of the feudal system was connected by Adam Smith 
with the operations of the passions which are fired by a pair 
of gold buckles on silk .stockings; and the nailer of Glasgow 
gave the principle of the division of labour by which he ex- 
plained the political tendency of regular armies. 

The most attractive of all the branches of serious literature 
toa young yet aspiring mind is History: promising information 
of scientific import, itis rich with all the materials for the 
playthings of Imagination, and Truth puts on so gay and fan- 
ciful a garb that the more superficial yield a transient homage. 
To Fiction, accordingly, many students of History return as from 
her they came, while others linger amongst the curious walks 
and pleasant places which diversify this vestibule of the 
severer muse. But the more ardent or less fanciful, the in- 
quirers after a truth which shall accomplish them for excellent 
action, soon perceive that this is not the conduct which must 
introduce them to the adyta; they are weary of attempts to 
extract a system from incomplete archives ; they are disgusted 
with the codes of disconnected maxims of Machiavellian policy 
which are presented to them as results : until convinced that 
Political Wisdom does not spring from, but must be brought 
to, History—that a light must be obtained elsewhere which shall 
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reduce the tumbling refractions to steady shape—they sit down 
to discover in themselves the objects of existence, and in the 
world around them the means of compassing it. Nor would 
the precedence, either in order or importance of study of 
History, above Political Philosophy, be established, though 
History were, what it certainly is not, the repertory, sole and 
cufficient, of the facts from which the philosophy arises—of 
which it is the concentrated expression. After the first suc- 
cessful approach to a system has been won, that attempt, the 
best to be had, would be the most eligible introduction; to 
neglect it for the raw materials—to disregard as an addition, 
an assistance gratuitously provided to our hands, and to pro- 
ceed with unarmed industry to dig it out again for ourselves, 
would be a wilful waste of good experience and valuable time. 

The recommendations for this course will increase with the 
advance of the science, from whatever quarter derived ; the im- 
portance of the narrative of particular cases is annulled when 
we possess their essence, the essence of the recorded and the 
unrecorded—the future, past, and present, compressed into 
general laws ; and it is in thus emancipating us from the dan- 
gers and doubts of servilely waiting upon particular examples, 
that science attains its object, accomplishes its mission. 

In seeking the remedy for a practical difficulty, the first 
requisite is a precise or proximate acquaintance with the nature, 
proportions, and positions of the circumstances with which 
we have to deal as obstacles to be modified, or as instruments 
of operation. These must be matters of estimate from present 
observation, and when they are acquired, having the science— 
that is, the laws of their mutual combinations and reactions in 
our hands—we may at once calculate out the mode of arbitrary 
interference which is necessary to reduce them to any desired 
state, or the degree to which our ability for effective interference 
extends. The preliminary data will, of course, on various 
occasions be attainable in various degrees of certainty and 
completeness ; but a mass of evidence by which we might 
vainly seek to match a present difficulty with the circum- 
stances of a past one, did such parallels ever occur, will often 
be sufficiently full to warrant very confident action on the 
authority of its relation to general laws. . In short, our argu- 
ment is, that we shall more easily find evidence from general 
laws than from parallel cases, or precedents, as lawyers call 


_ By the former process, more or less satisfactorily 
pomemeth we are anand to the best assured pene 
be the debate of long or short parliaments, or long or short 
earrings; whether we pursue it by diligently plodding, or can 
sweep through it to our result with that immediate power, 


original or acquired, which in great affairs is called talent, and 
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in lesser matters is entitled tact. What, then, is the use of 
History? Considerable in sundry ways. 

History, it has been said, is philosophy teaching by example ; 
it should be so, and so it may be to those who address them- 
selves to historical study, already familiar with philosophy. 
The principle of the rule having been recognised, the examples 
may be profitably considered. Those who seek somethin 
more than amusement in Miss Martineau’s tales will do well 
to direct their attention first to the summaries contained in 
the last pages, and those who desiderate in History anything 
more than the epic effect to which Hume has sacrificed truth 
(yet unnecessarily, for the two may well be combined in the 
narrative as they ever are in reality), and the all-overwhelming 
and assimilating flow of the stately declamation of Gibbon, will 
do well to prepare their minds by the gymnic exercises of 
science ; for in the prosecution of their purpose they will 
derive small assistance from historians. Few, indeed, have 
been those who have applied adequate powers to dissecting 
out, from corcealing, overlying, confusing circumstance, the 
direct lines along which the motive impulses of the details of 
the revolutions of human condition are propagated. 

Almostalone, and certainly supreme, in our literature for this 
prime excellence, stands the ¢ British India’ of the late James 
Mill. As each political dilemma occurs in the course of the 
narrative, to the exposition of its details is attached the 
theoretic principle into which it is resolvable; and few are the 
social phenomena which escape analysis in some of the little 
bodies of science (nervous ganglia) which are distributed in 
this manner throughout the work. Still to realize from it the 
greatest advantage—the essays, analysis, and political economy 
of the philosopher should be previously studied. History thus 
treated accustoms the mind to the detection of the abstract 
principle in the concrete instance—to facility in recognising 
the order of causation in the mighty operations of events; of 
appreciating readily large proportions; of estimating with prac- 
tical precision the general tendency of the confused and mul- 
titudinous currents of the phenomena of national mind. We are 
thus insensibly educated. to the exercise of the strategic eye, to 
which, after all, so muchynust necessarily be left. 

But how far mere conversancy with historical facts is from 
conferring a philosophical appreciation of the relative import- 
ance of political (however immediately relevant to present) situa- 
tions, appears in the following extract :— 

“The enormous duration of seventeen years, for which 
Charles II. protracted his second parliament, turned the thoughts 
of all who desired improvements in the constitution towards 
Some limitations of a prerogative which had not hitherto béen 
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thus abused. Not only the continuance of the samé House of 
Commons during such a period destroyed the connexion bé- 
tween the people and their representatives, and laid open the 
latter without responsibility to the corruption which was hardly 
denied to prevail—sur the principle of exemption from civil 
process made needy and worthless men secure against their 
creditors, and desirous of a seat in parliament as a complete 
safeguard to fraud and injustice.”—Hallam’s Con. History of 
England, Vol. iii. p. 20. 

This paragraph may be placed by the side of the celebrated 
cumulative denunciation of profane speaking, as—“ Not only 
immoral, but extremely low.” 

Of the use of History in enlarging and liberalizing our sym- 
pathies with general man, much might be said which I have 
not room to say; and much of the noblest emulation which it 
tends to foster—emulation of the ideal perfection of character— 
by presenting instances of high attainments and energetic and 
lofty purpose, clear of the detracting influences which discom- 
pose our views of contemporaries, yet appealing to our affec- 
tions with all the impressiveness which the conviction of reality 
and common nature can alone bestow. In a consideration of 
the uses of History, however cursory, it must be observed that 
the information concerning the present state of the world, which 
is indispensable for the formation of any judgment concerning 
it, is, to a great extent, unattainable, except through the history 
of the past. The oligarchical effusions of a Conservative dinner, 
reported in this evening’s Standard, are records of the past as 
absolutely as the elegies of Theognis; and in the records of 
the establishment of the feudal system in England there is con- 
tained much that is as literal a statement of existing evils as 
anything in the Zrue Sun. Many are the events now passing 
around us (but beyond the restricted limits of our personal 
intercourse) of which we shall in vain endeavour fully to under- 
stand the scope, or even to surmise the existence, unless by 
the assistance of the delineations of the shadows which, as 
coming events, they cast before them across the pathway of our 
ancestors. 

Whether the course of political conduct to be determined, 
may consist of a series of parliamentary speeches and votes— 
of electoral suffrage and parochial agitation—or must be con- 
fined within the field which alone is open to so large a propor- 
tion of those whose feelings and interests are strongly connected 
with the fluctuations of national progress (the atomic contri- 
bution to the great current of public opinion by the expression 
of fire-side opinion—the casting of loose arguments on the 
stagnant waters of private and obscure life)—nothing is of ae 
vital importance, after a clear recognition of the philosophy of 
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our being, as an exact acquaintance with the proportions wherein 
the elements, of which that philosophy gives the laws, are mixed 
up and combined in the parties supreme and subordinate, of 
whose struggles and contentions political action is the resultent 
effect. The search for these necessary premises through the 
literature which is thrown up to the surface of society—through 
the intimations discoverable in the daily records of St Stephen’s, 
or Exeter Hall, or the Crown and Anchor—and through oppor- 
tunities of general conversation—may be guided and corrected 
very beneficially by acquaintance with their roots in times 
gone by. Our observations of the characteristics of contem- 
porary factions may be shrewdly corroborated and elucidated 
by possession of the details of their birth, parentage, and edu- 
cation. 

Nor must it be overlooked that, since with sophists our battle 
is to be fought, it will be well to arm ourselves for the contest 
with some regard to the nature of the weapons which will be 
employed against us. Those who would qualify themselves to 
instruct, must be provided with the means of counteracting 
specific attempts to mislead. No man can feel rational con- 
fidence in the adaptation of his plans to the immediate future ; 
no man challenge confidence from others, who is unable to 
give a lucid explanation of the causes which made the good or 
evil of the immediate past. On futurity, as it is ever passing 
by him into the past, the politician has to approve his saga- 
city, attest his skill, and certify a character. Such a certificate 
may justly be demanded by those whom he appeals to, as of 
authority, and very generally is demanded ; and in proportion 
to the force which it confers is the temptation to counterfeit it. 

On this sort of forgery, learning and labour are abundantly 
bestowed by the interested. The falsification of History is a 
favourite engine of the oligarchy ; no time is too remote to be 
tampered with; and all records are ransacked and misrepre- 
sented to furnish false illustrations of fallacious principles. 
The more remote the time, the more recondite the records—the 
more eagerly are they made available for the manufacture of 
fictitious political credit. On the exposure and counteraction 
of these practices, learning and Jabour may be usefully em- 
ployed, and will be employed most eflectually by those who are 
conversant with the universality of a refined and dignified 
Philosophy of Man. 


L. D. 
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STANZAS. 
I. 


AWAKE the myriad choir—bid music sound ! 
We are not what we were, but beauty lives 
When hopes decay : ’tis cold and drear around, 

And chill to thought ; and yet, anon, we see 
A new and varying idiosyncracy 
Clothe life in beauteous being ; and the sky, 
Replete with promise as a boundless sea, 
Rich in its treasures hid to mortal eye, 
And rolling onwards to eternity, 
Speaks rest to toil, and such as sufferers be. 


Il. 


There is a strict and just analo 
In Nature’s laws, eternal and unchanged ; 
And the mind’s countless impulses that lie 
In a perfected system, nicely ranged 
As are the endless tenants of the sky : 
Yet ‘tis a mystery—beautifully strange— 
Impalpable existence! Variously we try 
The ever-varying link to trace: the task 
Refined analysis and thought defies, 
With all the systems of philosophies ; 
And ’tis in vain of Nature that we ask 
‘What is this atom of eternity— 
This inspiration of infinity, 
And its dim glances that ofttimes we see ? ’ 


III. 


’Tis not the offspring of the Poet’s song, 

Nor of the gentle Limner’s silent art, 
Nor philosophic minds, but ’tis the long 

And deep-enduring conflicts of the heart 

To virtue trained. The patriot’s chosen part, 
Defying death to pure philanthropy, 

And those bright visions which Reformers see ; 
This is true happiness. To such compare 
The hoard of Mammon—worthless it appears : 
Its crowns and mitres dazzle but to scare, 

And owe their greatness to a country’s tears. 
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DOVETON; OR, THE MAN OF MANY IMPULSES, 


(NOT YET PUBLISHED.) 
By the Author of ‘ Jerningham.’ 3vols. Smith and Elder. 1837, 


THE most opposite things in nature are not more opposite than 
are the impressions which one and the same thing will make on 
different minds. ‘The loveliest scene which the earth can furnish, 
with all its power of suggesting and of conferring enjoyment, 
is scarcely less appreciated by the animals which graze in the 
midst of it, than by a human being whose mind has never been 
awakened to a perception of beauty. Its elements impress his 
senses as they impress the senses of the poet ; the same materials 
of thought and feeling are there, but how different the result! 
«« The clown sees them, hears them, feels them no more than the 
herd he tends: yet in him whose mind has been cultivated and 
unfolded, how numerous and varied the impressions, how ma- 
nifold the combinations, how exquisite the pleasures produced 
by objects such as these!”* The perception of beauty in 
works of art and of imagination is necessarily still more rare 
than in the great book of nature; and though the one will 
ultimately lead to the other, yet there must always be great 
inequality of comprehension, according to the peculiar order of 
individual sympathies—and the highest efforts of genius will 
probably never meet with thorough comprehension except from 
a few minds, whose work it should be to expound for the good 
of the multitude those creations which are otherwise to them 
as though “ they were not.” This is the true end of the much 
abused office of criticism, an office which is at present very 
frequently undertaken by the clowns and the animals. 

We have been led into this train of thought by fancying the 
very different feelings with which this new novel, by the author 
of  Jerningham’ will be read by different people. Some will 
think it wanting in incident and excitement ; some, utterly wild 
and improbable; some will shake their heads and say it holds 
out encouragement to romance and dreamy abstractions ; while 
others will find in it the interest which attaches to the true 
exposition of a peculiar order of mind, and will see in it several 
clever sketches of character, and some truths of our nature 
very Clearly elicited. It is certain, that in order to appreciate 
or enjoy it, the reader must be in a mood to look at the bright 
side of things, and be ready to let his feelings take the lead, 
and carry him on pleasantly out of the beaten tracks of this 
“* worky-day world.” The hero, Gerard Doveton, is a kind 
of personation of the’ purely imaginative or poetical faculty; 


* ‘ Philosophy of Health,’ by Dr Southwood Smith. 
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he is not impassioned, but impulsive; and his impulses being 
always true, lead him to enjoyments as true as the source from 
which they spring. Nothing can be more different than this, 
from the usual “ moral” which points our common order of 
tales, wherein such a being would be represented as the victim 
of misfortune, the butt of ridicule, and ending in ruin, unless 
he abjured his errors and studied common-sense. The follow- 
ing scene introduces him as a child unloved and neglected, and 
gives a capital sketch of the other members of his family. 
They are in search of a dwelling-place, the father having failed 
in business, and left London to find cheapness and retirement. 


“ *T would end my days here,’ said my father, as he stood before a 
small dwelling-house, on one of the sweetest spots in the world, and 
Pye the tempting monosyllables ‘ To let,’ upon a board erected in front 
of it. 

“<It is too lonely,’ said my mother. ‘I think so,’ said both my sisters. 
I crowed with delight. 

“ My mother chid me, for I was not a favourite. I was silent; but I 
raised my eyes, and looked meaningly into my father’s face. I longed to 
say, ‘ Be resolute ; this is the place for us.’ 

“ My father opened the garden gate, and walked slowly towards the 
house. The house stood upon an eminence, commanding a magnificent 
view ; and my father stopped once or twice, as he ascended the hill, to 
admire the prospect beneath him. I remember all this, as though it had 
happened but yesterday. My mother stood at the lower gate, with 
Arthur and my two sisters. I ran up the hill, beside my father, but he 
took no notice of me. ‘ Let us live here,’ I whispered; but he did not 
hear me. His lips moved slightly, and I thought that he said 
‘ Beautiful !’ 

“ It was summer ; the air was warm, the flowers were sweet, and the 
birds were singing. 

“ The tears gushed into my eyes. I was a mere child; but I was 
full of susceptibility—and I thought that I was unloved. All around 
me, the earth, the air, the sky, were so full of blessings, that I felt, for 
the first time in my life, a yearning after perfect happiness, and I said to 
myself, “ What avails it that these things are so beautiful, whilst I am 


unloved?’ ” . - ° “i ; 
“«This Merry-vale appears to me a poor place enough,’ said my 


mother. ; 
“ ¢Horrid!’ cried my sister, Laura, ‘there is not a shop in the place. 
“ <Tt seems to be full of shops,’ said my father, drily, ‘and the market 


is very well supplied.’ 
‘< ' mean vailliners’ shops,’ replied Laura, who delighted in a little 


finery, and fancied herself a beauty, which she was not. 

“ © Nor a library worth subscribing to,’ said Fanny, who was a great 
reader of trash, which she called ‘polite literature,’ a name to which it 
was by no means entitled. ; 

«“ Just at this moment the rattling of carriage-wheels was heard, and 


in less than a minute a smart equipage, with three wa. and a 
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grey, dashed by at a tremendous pace, exciting a cloud of dust, which | 


was not very readily dissipated. ‘Two young gentlemen sate upon the 
box, one of whom acted as coachman, with all the ease of a practised 
whip.” ! 

This apparition of the carriage-and-four completely altered 
the face of affairs. Mrs Doveton began to think that her 
former notion, that there was “no neighbourhood,” was all a 
mistake; the Miss Dovetons to believe that there might be 
shops, a library, and a milliner; and the family settled at 
Meadow-bank. 

The author is particularly happy in his description of school- 
days. We become better acquainted with Gerard after he is 
sent to a large private school, where, notwithstanding his 
peculiarities, he 1s loved, and makes his way. At first he is 
made the protegé (to use the technical term) of one John Smith, 
the ‘Man of Sense’ of the book. There is no one-sidedness 
in the estimate of character in this work ; and those who prefer 
a man of sense to a man of impulse, will find one here :—the 
head boy at school; taking honours at the University ; work- 
ing hard and thriving well; liked by everybody ; and always 
very comfortable, and very much respected. ‘The contrast is 
excellently kept up between the two friends, for friends they 
always continue. Smith, of course, excites the curiosity of 
Doveton immediately :— 


“ But there was one thing that astonished me very much. Nobody 
seemed to acknowledge that he was gifted with any shining qualities, and 
yet he seemed to do every thing much better than any body else. He 
was not allowed to be clever, yet he was the best scholar in the academy; 
he was ‘no cricketer,’ yet he headed every score; he had ‘no idea 
whatever of fighting,’ and yet he was the champion of the school. 
‘This was sheer envy,—not in.the least. Nobody envied Smith, and 
for this reason every body liked him. He was popular, because he took 
great care that no one should feel his superiority.” 


Smith used to say to Doveton, ‘“‘ Take care that you don’t 
become a visionary,” and used to advise him not to read 
poetry—yet all in vain. Hedid leave off reading poetry, for he 
had a high respect for his monitor, but he had only the more 
time to dream :— 7 


“T do not think that I saw things aright; my mind was enveloped 
with a peculiar atmosphere—a misty one—and whatever it looked upon, 
wore an aspect undefined and shadowy. Seen through this delusive 
medium, palpable realities became dim abstractions. I beheld qualities, 
and not persons—feelings, and not actions—wide principles, and not 
narrow details. I had a sort of language of my own; and I thought of 
my school-fellows, not by their proper names, but by the distinguishing 
characteristics of their idiosyncracies. Thus, one was Gentleness, another 
Anger, a third Genius, and so on.” 
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The following scene, taken from an after-period, when both 
are men, 1s a good specimen of Smith’s character. He is on 
his way to finish his studies for the bar ; Doveton, whose “ im- 
pulses ” have surrounded him with a host of friends, is travelling 
in search of some information of great importance to several of 
them, and which it lies very near his own heart to discover :— 


“ Smith and I travelled up together on the outside of the coach to 
London. It was very cold, and I was by no means inclined to be com- 
municative during the journey. Indeed I am the most sulky of travel- 
lers always ; for I seldom condescend to bestow a word upon any of my 
compagnons de voyage. 

“ Smith, on the other hand, was intolerably loquacious—whilst I was 
wrapt up in a shroud of thought, speculating, scheming, foretelling, my 
whole soul with Anstruther and the Moores, and the external world 
being as nothing to me, Smith was talking to one of his fellow-travel- 
lers upon the most common-place subjects imaginable—asking all manner 
of trivial questions, and taking the utmost pains to elicit information 
which J would not have burthened myself with possessing. It appeared 
that the man with whom he was conversing was a farmer, for Smith, 
with as much minuteness as if he had been one of a committee of 
inquiry, was cross-examining the wretch upon divers matters connected 
with the state of agriculture, and other things equally unimportant. 
The soil of the country through which we were passing, the general 
condition of the poorer orders, the necessity of a poor-law reform, the 
breed of horses, the adaptation of machinery to agricultural purposes, 
the progress of rail-roads, and other matters ejusdem generis—unworthy, 
as I thought, to arrest the attention of any creature professing to be 
rational—were inquired into and descanted upon by Smith, just as 
though he had been actually interested in them. 

“ When the farmer left us, which he did at A , Smith turned 
round to me, and said, ‘If you wish to gain information, Doveton, 
mount every man you meet upon his hobby.’ 

“ We had not proceeded far before there was a claimant for the seat 
which had just been vacated by the farmer, and in less than five minutes 
the indefatigable Smith had discovered what was the calling of the man, 
and there he was hammering away at the coal-trade, just as perseveringly 
as a quarter of an hour before he been labouring at the state of agri- 


culture. It was really quite enough to sicken one.” 


If these two may be taken as personations of imagination 
and common sense, Michael Moore may stand as a portrait of 
a different character from either, and a very beautiful one. He 
is a student of nature; possessing such a mind as would 
constitute a descriptive rather than an imaginative poet—a 
painter of exquisite forms and colours, and combinations of 
licht and shade, rather than of expression or soul; or, should 
he rather turn to deep inquiry, one which might search into 
things, and give him the right to be called a philosopher :— 





“In the clear expanse of his serene forehead, and the mild lustre of 
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his hazel eye, there was that which indicated a contemplative, and some- 
times a self-concentrated, mind. He spake little, but his face communed 
with you.” 

“ Never did created being more intensely enjoy his existence. With 
him, to be was to be happy; and Michael Moore's was a wide heritage, 
for the great universe was his portion. He was no dreamer ; he did not 
live, poet-like, in an imaginary world, nor fill the cup of his happiness 
from any invisible source, but from a fountain, a never-failing fountain, 
of actual and palpable delights. Were not the trees green ?—were not 
the flowers beautiful and fragrant ?—was not the air fresh, and the moss 
soft, and the turf elastic, and the sun warm?—Did not the birds sing to 
him, and the painted butterflies wanton around him, and the bees ply 
their tasks in his presence ?—-Might he not lie on the warm grass, or 
bathe in the cool element, or run through the thin air, and no one dis- 
pute his right to such enjoyments? Happy boy !—nature appealed not 
to his pure young soul in vain; nor spurned he the rich ‘gifts which 
were laid at his feet, because his brethren were suffered to partake of 


them.” : 

Ella Moore is a less marked character, but, forming one of a 
group, she gives to the whole an aspect of grace and beauty. 
The love of Gerard Doveton for her is finely traced through its 
rise and progress, and the miserable error he commits with 
regard to her is described with perfect truth to a temperament 
such as his. Through difficulty and doubt his love never fails, 
and so long as she is a poor cottage maiden his prosperous 
fortunes only bind him the closer to her; but when their rela- 
tive positions are changed he fancies it may be znterest instead 
of love which he feels, and so his impulse drives him away from 
her. An impassioned nature would never have made such a 
mistake. The most unselfish people often do the most selfish 
things, and inflict excessive pain on others, while they think 
they only make a sacrifice of their own happiness. This was 
exactly what Gerard did, and it is perfectly in accordance with 
his character that he should do so; but we think the author 
has committed a heresy against love in the fate of Anstruther, 
who was a man of passion. Wecannot believe that love, such 
as it existed in him, and such as he had inspired, could have 
terminated so wretchedly. His own description of what it had 
been is very fine :— 

“We revealed our inmost souls to one another. All our long pent- 
up feelings now gushed forth in a stream of words. Each was to each 
like the prophet’s rod which smote the rock and drew forth water. We 
could comprehend, fully comprehend, the secretest workings of one 
another’s souls Emotions which we had long conceived to be unintel- 
ligible to any but ourselves, were now described by the one and imme- 
diately understood by the other. There was a bond of sympathy between 
us. We felt, as we conversed, that we need conceal nothing—not even 
our most morbid sensibilities. We feared not to behold on the other's 
face a smile of sarcasm or a look of cold indifference. Heart communed 
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with heart; and we mutually said, ‘ I have never revealed myself to any 
as to you.’ 

‘We had both suffered very much from the imperfect sympathies of 
all around us. How delicious, therefore, was it to meet with a kindred 
spirit before whom we coald pour ourselves freely when our beings 
overflowed with emotion. Now did we embody in words all our most 
delicate sensations—feelings which we thought would have been for ever 
unexpressed, now found their way into language. All our hopes, our 
fears, our desires, our joys, and our sorrows were revealed to the other, 


and what delight in the revealing. 
“ We were by nature similar. In Mary Penruddock I beheld a femi- 


nine incarnation of myself. Do not mistake me, Gerard; she was as 
far above me in the scale of morality as the sun is above the moon, and 
yet elementally we were alike. The fruits were different, but the trees 
were the same. She had grown in a different soil—she had been nur- 
tured by other hands—she had been watched more carefully and tended 
more assiduously; she had not been exposed to the winds of circum- 


stance and the blights of temptation as I had—she was pure and I was 
corrupt—she like a river at its source unsullied and untainted, I like the 
same river when it has passed through many cities and collected im- 


purity from them all.” 


This fine description of a perfect communion of thought and 
feeling is followed by a tragical history. The circumstances 
imagined are indeed most powerful, and the idea of them fear- 
fully original ; but even under the dreadful trial supposed, we 
can never believe that so entire a passion could utterly fail, after 
one year of union. A conflict between the instinct of the mo- 
ther, and the love of the wife, is brought into intense action, 
and the former prevails. We continue the narrative in the 
words of Anstruther, as he gives it to Gerard. He has been 
describing his feelings of delight at the prospect of becoming 
a father—feelings which he likens to idolatry, and he thus 


j continues :— 

: + 

‘The hour arrived, a man-child was born—I was a father ; but the 
curse was upon us, and, Gerard, we suffered for our idolatry. 


“ The mother died ?” . : 
“Qh! no, Gerard, not that; the mother lived, but the child was a 





ter. ' 
we A poor deformed, miserable object. They tried that I should not 


see it—they tried to conceal its infirmities with the clothes—but I took 
the babe into my hands and I felt that it was a shapeless mass. My heart 
died within me, as though it had been crushed. I could not speak to 
the mother of the child. ; . 

“Gerard, now begin my confessions. Hitherto you have seen me 
as a man; I shall presently stand before you as a monster, more mon- _ 
strous than my poor little babe; I seek to extenuate nothing; I was a 
brute, for I hated my child from the hour of its birth; I hated it—I | 
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could not look upon it without loathing, and my heart became full of 
evil thoughts. From that moment, another change passed over m 
spirit—I was no longer all love; I did not love Mary as I loved her 
before she had given birth to this thing, and yet still I loved her. very 
dearly. It was only when she had the infant in her arms that I looked 
upon her with altered feelings; and then—oh! it troubled me to see 
how Mary lavished her affection and her caresses upon this hideous 
little lump of deformity just as though it had been a beautiful babe.” 


This conflict of feeling endured till after the birth of two 
more children, each as lovely as the first had been deformed ; 
the affection of the mother still clinging with doating fondness - 
upon the eldest, until the demons of hatred and suspicion took 
possession of the soul of Anstruther—hatred of his unfortu- 
nate child, and suspicion that his wife’s fondness was but a 
form of contradiction and malevolence towards himself... At 
length the crisis arrived :— rs 


“ One day—one dreadful day—now at length I have come to the 
crisis of my history—the merciless demon was at work in my bosom. 
I was in one of my most turbulent moods, when Mary entered my study 
with her favourite deformity—my study, where it had never been before, 
where I had peremptorily forbidden it to be brought. She came there, with 
a book in her hand, to show me the marvellous progress that the child had 
made in his studies. She came to taunt me, as I thought, with the moral 
worth and the intellectual beauty of ihe little monster, and to upbraid 
me for setting up matter above mind—for thinking more of the shell 
than of the kernel. She did say something about this; but there was 
exceeding mildness in the words that she employed, and exceeding gen- 
tleness in the tones which uttered them. But they were enough to lash 
my spirit into a whirlpool of passionate excitement. Never before had 
the exacerbation of my feelings been intense as they were at that moment. 
I scarcely knew what I did—I was insane—I uttered a terrific impreca- 
tion, dashed the book that I had been reading to the ground, struck the 
child with the palm of my hand on the face so violently that he howled 
with anguish, and then thrust the mother and her deformed favourite 
with frantic energy out of my chamber.” | . 


This terrible scene was followed by his wife leaving him, 
taking with her all their children, and his becoming the victim 
of remorse and misery ; for she was shipwrecked in crossing 
the channel, and they never met again. To deal with the 
remorse of sucha man, a spirit of high and universal religion is 
wanting—a Christian philosophy—and this we miss in the 
book ; but the story of Anstruther is powerfully told, and con- 
tains elements which might be worked into a whole history. 

Our limits will not permit us to notice several original and 
well-drawn characters, besides those we have mentioned. 


Among these old Mr Doveton is prominent; he is extremely 
well supported throughout. 
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Our extracts must have been sufficient to show the very 
. pleasant style in which this work is written ; and it may be 
said with truth that no one can read it and enter into its s irit 
without being benefitted both in head and heart. The style is 
at once elegant and familiar, and calculated for popularity, 
being equally suitable to the homely and the most refined. 
: 7 M. 





THE STAR OF SEVILLE. 
A Drama, in Five Acts. By Mrs Butler. 


WuenrE Is the “ strong hand” in the Atheneun—the scythe- 
wielder and ante-dramatist? Does that journal entertain a 
blower of hot, and a blower of cold, and an intermediate to 
do the farces and evasions? Its notice commences with a 
faded compliment about the name of Kemble and the stage, 
and immortality ; contains extracts as the middle substance, 
and ends with the critic declaring his enthusiasm has made 
him forget his office. ‘ La philosophie est quelque-chose—mais la 
Dance!” The name of Kemble ought not to have prevented, but 
rather elicited criticism from the Atheneum, partly because the 
family have done so many fine things as subjects for criticism, 
and partly because that journal has declared war against the 
possible renovation of dramatic literature. The age promises: 
well, nevertheless. 

With all the world before them ‘* where to choose,”-we always 
regret to see dramatists select their subjects among the artrficial 
and conventional; and the more ability is shown 1n dealing with 
such subjects, the more sorry we are that they liave been 
chosen. Mrs Butler has managed her plot with so’ much 
talent that we much wish she had had a better one. It is 
founded on the collision between an obedience to chivalrous 
loyalty and honour—and truth to friendship and love. The 
former is preferred, and the sacrifice of the latter causes the 
tragic result. Such a subject might have been rendered a fine 
one, by a forcible realization of the fearful struggle between 
nature and convention; clearly displaying the superiority of 
nature, and shewing that the misery is brought about by 
placing the unreal before the true. But Mrs gt na = 
proceeded on this plan. She does not represent ee a Be 
as ever hesitating about obedience to the king’s command that he 
should kill his friend Don Pedro, who is the brother of Estrella, 
his own destined bride. He suffers agony of mind, but never 
doubts foran instant the course to be pursued. Neither does he 


appear, to the end of the drama, ever to discover the shallow 
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morality on which he has acted. He never knows, it is true, 
that the king’s only cause for exacting the fatal promise was, 
that Pedro had defended Estrella from his licentiousness ; but 
he does know that the character of Pedro is so pure and high 
that the king can have no good cause of vengeance. He also 
finds that he is himself condemned to be publicly executed for 
the crime thus forced upon him. It is no matter. The king 
commanded; he swore to obey; he followed the course of 
loyalty and honour, and he endures all that follows as though 
he had obeyed the laws of God and Nature, and suffered in 
the course of inevitable fate. The drama ought to teach a 
higher morality. 

Our favourite scene, with the exception of one nearer the 
close of the play, is that between Estrella and the nurse the 
night before the intended marriage. An extract will shew how 
sweetly and naturally it proceeds :-— 


“ Ursula. What, art thou thinking of thy sleep already ? 
Estrella. Ym weary of to-day; I'll get to bed, 
It will be morrow sooner when I sleep. 
Come, gossip, dear ; be sure a wondrous story ; 
All golden halls, and pearl-strewn tapestry, 
And Indian spicy wainscoting, and curtains 
O’ the crimson damask, glittering o’er with gems, 
To give me shining dreams—come, now begin.”—p 55. 
* * * * * 

“ Ursula. Thy dark lash droops to thy velvet cheek ; thou'rt half 
asleep. 

Estrella. Carlos! dear Carlos ! 

Ursula. She sleeps, by my good faith! Hark! mistress! lady! 
chick ! lie not aslant thus, thou'lt get aches, ere age; get up, and sleep 
in thy bed, ‘twere best, sweet. 

Estrella. The dreaming poppies drop upon my lids ; 

Oh me! I’m heavy—I'll to bed ; Good nurse, 
Help me to doff my vest; take thou good care 
Of all these gay attires, they be rich gifts 
From my good kinsfolk.”—pp 56. 57. 


There are some good passages in the scene between Carlos 
and Estrella in the first act, but as a whole we think it poor. 
A quotation will best illustrate our objections :— 


“ Estrella. Farewell! I wish you a fair ride, swift horse, 
Smooth road, safe journey—and what more ? 

Carlos. That kiss— 

Estrella. Beshrew thee for a spendthrift that dost make me 
Lose my good time in silly bargaining. 


Carlos. That kiss— 

Estrella. If I should live an hundred years, 
I'll ne’er give thee another. 

Carles. Granted so— 


Give thou but this, I will take all the rest. 
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Upon thy soft lips lay I this fond seal 
Unto our plighted faith ; and all blest saints, 
That register the sacred vows of souls 
Moved by chaste love, bear witness to the pledge! 
Estrella. By this first kiss that e’er upon my lips 
Was laid by man, I do as truly give 
My duty, love, and life, to thee for ever ; 
And heaven forsake me when I break this troth!”—pp 41. 42. 


This is really acting love. The first kiss so asked for, and 
so received, with a pompous speech, would not give us much 
anxiety about any pair of lovers. We should not fear broken 
hearts whatever might happen to them. | 

The drinking scene in the Anchor Inn is admirable, and full of 
life. The entrance of Don Carlos among the revellers, to mad- 
den himself with wine, before he murders Pedro, would have an 
appalling effect if well acted. The whole scene is well sup- 
ported ; particularly the mixture of the agony of Carlos with 
the noisy merriment of the others, and the richly absurd fit of 
affection which comes over one of them in his drunkenness :— 


“ Hyacinth. Now then, a health !—a health to the fair bride ! 

Carlos (starting up.) Ay, ay, to the bride, all swathed in mourn- 
ing weeds—to the bloody-handed bridegroom !—a health—a health to 
the fairest maid in Seville—in Spain—in all the world—Estrella, the 
star ;—drink on your knees as I drink, sirs, to the fair Star of Seville. 
( They all drink.) Good night, kind gentlemen—a merry waking to 
you all. (He rushes out.) 

Hyacinth. That’s a pleasant youth, my Vasco!—O my Pollux, I 
will be thy Castor. 

Vasco. Heaven send you be not my death! Pray clasp not my 
throat so close. 

Hyacinth. I am lamentable in my soul, my brother. 

(Curio and Valentine sing and dance together.) 


‘ Ho, ho, with a hip, ho, ho— 
Down with the heel, and up with the toe.’” 


* * ¥* * - 


« Hyacinth. O Vasco, my soul is exceeding heavy. I could weep— 
ea, I do weep; lo! spite of these breeches, mine eyes gush over for the 
air Amadalinda. Ho, ho, with a hip, ho, ho— 


. Come, come. . : 
Hyacinth Ho, ho—out, alas ;—hip, ay me—good night, gentlemen. 


How you pull me, cousin !—let me embrace my friends. (Good night, 


sweet gentlemen. (He embraces them all over and over again.) 


Vasco. A plague on your slobbering ! ; 
Hyacinth. Vana! ho—ho—hip—ho—ho—”—pp 82. 84, 


There are some fine touches, indicative of true genius, to- 


wards the end of the drama. The excessive grief of Estrella at 
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her brother’s death, giving instant place to perfect calm when 
she hears who has murdered him, 1s one of these :— 


“ Estrella (starting up). What's that you say? 
Say that again—I say, say that again. 
Gomez. Did'you not know that this was done by him? 
Estrella. Carlos ! 
Gomez. Don Carlos is the murderer. 
Estrella. Don Carlos is the murderer! You're old, 
Close on your coffin’s brink, you would not lie ; 
You’re cloth’d in black, too,—death is your acquaintance. 
You do not lie—go on—be not afraid ! 
If my eye glazes, and the blood turn back, 
Nor pour its wonted tribute in my face ; 
These be the weaknesses of mortal houses ; 
Our souls are stronger built, mine totters not : 
Go on. And so Don Carlos slew my brother ? 
Gomez. Madam, I fear you overstrain your strength. 
Estrella. He did not say for which of all his benefits, 
His tender love, his firm and trusting faith, 
His sister’s hand, and wide estates—he said not 
For which of these my brother's death was guerdon. 
Gomez. He holds an unlock’d silence on the whole, 
Save that his hand cut short Don Pedro’s life.”—pp 107. 108. 


The above is executed in the fine deep spirit of the true drama. 
Her madness, too, is finely done. It is real madness, not the 
senseless rant, which is generally substituted. Her appearance 
is described with powerful and pathetic effect in the exclama- 
tion of Don Carlos on his trial :-— 


“ Ah, but that this were spared me ! 
Look yonder! see’st thou through the entrance porch, 
A woman coming towards us stedfastly ? 
Think’st thou a world of words as musical 
As brooks in summer, strong as the sunward flight 
Of eagle’s wings, rich as the golden chains 
That from Apollo's lips take spirits captive, 
Could, in great Justice’ scale outweigh one tear 
Of hers, or talk down that wan, silent grief 
That speaks in her bloodless cheek ?”—p 114. 


This play may be estimated as a very seasonable contribution 
to literature and the stage. It is likely to be effective if well 
acted; but needing some curtailment of parts of the comic 
scenes, which are too long, and some omissions of certain 
unnecessary pieces of coarseness, which are evidently intro- 
duced on purpose to outrage our prudery, and turn our wigs 
awry. The dialogue is spirited, the action does not flag, and 
the plot is well managed. 7 
ae shall have a dramatic literature again in spite of all the 

itics. 


) 
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ENGLAND UNDER SEVEN ADMINISTRATIONS. 
By Albany Fonblanque, Esq. (Second Notice.) 


To write continuously on political subjects in a style. which 
shall at once be instructive and entertaining, original, appro- 
priate, and permanent, is the most difficult of all literary 
labours. The constant requisitions, day after day, and week after 
week, made by clamorous subjects—frequently similar, often mere 
repetitions, and generally common-place and dry—are sufficient 
to wear out any mind that does not possess the utmost degree 
of energy, and the most ample store of resources within itself. 
We intended to have entered into some analysis of the peculiar 
qualities of this brilliant writer, and to have given an account 
of his political labours, but we have since found our purpose 
superceded bya masterly article in the London and Westminster 
Review, to which we refer our readers. We transfer the follow- 
ing extract from that periodical to our pages, as it contains a 
very luminous and discriminating view of the different sections 
into which the radicals are unfortunately divided :— 


“ Mr Fonblanque’s opinions, it need scarcely be said, are those of the 
philosophic radicals. That it may be more clear what we mean, we will 
state whom we term the philosophic radicals, and why we so denominate 
them. There are divers schools of radicals. There are the historical 
radicals, who demand popular institutions as the inheritance of English- 
men, transmitted to us from the Saxons or the barons of Runnymede. 
There are the metaphysical radicals, who hold the principles of demo- 
cracy not as means to good government, but as corollaries from some 
unreal abstraction—from “natural liberty, or “natural rights.” There 
are the radicals of occasion and circumstance, who are radicals because 
they disapprove the measures of the government for the time being. 
There are, lastly, the radicals of position, who are radicals, as somebody 
said, because they are not lords. Those whom, in contradistinction to 
all these, we call philosophic radicals, are those who in politics observe 
the common practice of philosophers—that is, who, when they are dis- 
cussing means, begin by considering the end, and when they desire to 
produce effects, think of causes. ‘These persons became radicals, because 
they saw immense practical evils existing in the government and social 
condition of this country; and because the same examination which 
showed them the evils, showed also that the cause of those evils was the 
aristocratic principle in our governmerit—the subjection of the many to 
the control of a comparatively few, who had an interest, or who fancied 
they had an interest, in perpetuating those evils. These inquirers looked 


still farther, and saw, that in the present imperfect condition of human 
lf-preference was ever to be expected 


nature, nothing better than this se 
from a Fras few ; that the interests of the many were sure to be in 
their eyes a secondary consideration to their own ease or emolument. 
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Perceiving, therefore, that we were ill-governed, and perceiving that so 
long as the aristocratic principle continued predominant in our govern. 
ment we could not expect to be otherwise, these persons became radicals, 
and the motto of their radicalism was, enmity to the Aristocratical 
principle. 


The ensuing extract from the same review will shew that 
Mr Fonblanque advocated the cause of thorough Reform at 4 
period when it required far more courage than at present, and 
certainly found, by comparison, a very limited sympathy. 


“ Mr Fonblanque’s career as a public writer is coeval with the birth 
of this party. He was the first journalist who unfurled their banner ; 
he has borne it bravely and steadily through all fortunes, during ten 
years of perpetual combat, and few men will have contributed more to 
its final triumph. 

“Mr Fonblanque began his labours in the cause of radicalism in 
unpropitious times. The days of active persecution, indeed, were past ; 
but Reform principles were discountenanced by all persons in authority, 
as much as their extreme contempt for those principles would suffer them 
to consider necessary. There was no apparent Reform party among 
people of property or education, and the demand for reform was believed 
to have been effectually put down. In this state of affairs, Mr Fon- 
blanque took up the cause ; and was distinguished from almost all others 
who were at that time serving it by this honourable characteristic,—that 
he never in any single instance equivocated or temporised for the sake of 
an immediate purpose, nor ever concealed one particle of his ultimate 
designs. From the beginning, he scouted the notion that the possession 
of large property qualified men for power, or rendered it unnecessary to 
subject them to responsibility for the exercise of it. From the beginning, 
he avowed that the House of Lords, as it now exists, could never co-exist 
with a reformed House of Commons. From the beginning, he treated 
the political Church of England as a mere pretence for the misappropria- 
tion of a large portion of national wealth to sordid purposes. From the 
beginning, he invariably represented the Ballot as a sine gua non of good 
government, and universal suffrage as necessary to its perfection, though 
demanding, as a preliminary requisite, a degree of education and intelli- 
gence which was not yet, and would not soon be, reached. In this 
straightforward and open course of proceeding, we know not if Mr 
Fonblanque had at the time of his commencement any associates, 
except the early writers in the Westminster Review, among whom 
also he himself was numbered. And now, when doctrines which 
were at that time so universally obnoxious have gone far to- 
wards becoming, and every discerning person sees that they must 
ultimately become, the general opinions of the community,—those who 
first descended into the arena and did battle for those principles, and by 
so doing raised them from being objects of the unaffected contempt of all 
persons of station or influence, to their present importance and honour, 
are entitled to turn round upon those who are applauding spectators of 
results they never hazarded anything to forward, and ask, by what 
other course, profitable as it might have been to themselves, they could 
so well have served their country and their opinions ? and whether, if 
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they too had equivocated, and compromised, and enunciated their opi- 
nions by halves, and kept the great questions out of sight for fear of 
damaging the small ones, and on the whole trimmed and truckled and 
played fast and loose with their convictions, as many would have had them, 
as many are even now counselling them, their opinions would have been 
now, or probably at any time during their lives, in the state of triumphant 
progress and prosperity in which they now behold them? At all times, 
and in all circumstances, has this truth been found invariable: whoever, 
having adopted his opinions on mature consideration, openly avows and 
publishes the full extent of those opinions (such things only excepted as, 
if unseasonably declared, might deprive him of hearing altogether) — 
whoever, we say, does this will lose many a point which, by compro- 
mising some portion of his opinions, he might have carried; but he will 
carry more points in the long run than the dissembler. He will not 
always have done well for his own reputation, for he will often be so far 
before his contemporaries as to be (in the words of Coleridge) dwarfed 
in the distance: he will often not have done well for the interest of this 
or that particular truth ; but (so far as it is possible for human wisdom 
to affirm anything universally of the variable course of human affairs) 
he will in all cases have done well for the interests of truth on the 


whole.” 


We have made the foregoing quotation, not only on account 
of the justice it does Mr Fonblanque, and the reply it furnishes 
to many unpalatable allegations of Whiggism recently brought 
against him—to which indeed, superficially speaking, he has 
latterly in some respects laid himself open—but also for its 
extensive applicability to all those whose advocacy of a general 
good has preceded even the coincidence and support of a 
sufficient number of contemporaries, to preserve the enunciator 
from general reprobation. ‘To stand alone, or with few coadju- 
tors, against a host of evil, would not be so arduous and un- 
common an act, were it not for calumny and misrepresentation, 
which turn even the mass of sufferers against their defender. To 
this fate MrFonblanque has been subjected, though by no means 
to such a degree as some we could name ; but at all events he 
has weathered the storm marvellously well. If MrF onblanque’s 
radicalism has got him into many a dangerous position, most 
certainly his wit has always got him out of it. There is an in- 
herent advantage and impunity in fine wit which may be attri- 
buted to obvious causes: first, that it can give emblematic 
utterance to things for which reason would be immediately 
decapitated; and secondly, that while the axe was being 
whetted for its intended execution, it would be exceedingly 
likely to turn the edge upon the executioner and judges. 

We take the following from an article in vol.1. on ° the 
Masistracy’ The author is analysing a nostrum put forth by 
the Edinburgh Review concerning the town and country magis- 


trates, and the licensing of ale-houses. 
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- &¢We have no doubt,’ says the Edinburgh, ‘ that a set of rural 
Judges in the pay of Government [sic in orig.] would very soon 
become corrupt jobbers and odious tyrants, as they often are on the 
Continent.” 

“ Here arethree objections to local Judges—the first, and one of the most 
formidable, is that they will be ‘ rural Judges ;'—rural Judges, as Polo. 
nius would iterate—Good—that ‘ rural’ is ridiculous. Let us have no 
Judges liable to the epithet »wal. And they will not only berwral Judges, 
which is bad enough, but they will be in the pay of Government; and 
though it is no objection to town Judges that they are in the pay of 
Government, yet it is an insuperable one to rural Judges. 

“ The Frenchman, according to Joe Miller, having observed that an 
Englishman recovered from a fever after eating a red herring, adminis- 
tered one to the first of his fellow-countrymen whom he found labouring 
under that disease, and having found that it killed him, noted in his 
tablet that a red herring cures an Englishman of a fever, but it kills a 
Frenchman. So we must note, according to the Edinburgh Reviewer, 
that pay is wholesome for Judges in town, but it is bad for Judges in 
the country. Pay in town is esteemed the very salt of place, the pre- 
servative of honesty, which keeps the meat sweet and wholesome, and 
causes it to set the tooth of calumny and time at defiance. There is the 
Chancellor Eldon, who holds out toughly, like a piece of old junk. 
What has made him such an everlasting officer? The salt, the pay. 
When we want to make a good and competent authority, what do we do 
with him? Souse him in salary ; pickle him well with pay. The other 
day, how we improved the Judges, by giving them another dip in the 
public pan! The Chancery Commissioners, too, when they wished to 
secure the competence of certain officers, what did they recommend? A 
good salting ; five pounds a day to fit them for business? But pay, 
though it cures great Judges, corrupts small ones. The Reviewer says 
so, and we must believe it. A little pay, perhaps, like a little learning, 
is a dangerous thing, and we must dip deep or touch not the Exchequer 
spring. 


The above is a fair specimen of the happy illustration and 
overflowing fancy which renders the author’s argument so 
striking, and gives almost every subject he touches . such 
prismatic hues. 

Want of space obliges us unwillingly to close our extracts, 
and to cut short a few further observations we had contemplated 
making. Our readers, however, will not regret the deficiency 
of the latter when they turn to the pages of the London and 
Westminster Review, wherein they will find the contents of 
these admirable volumes as admirably discussed. ‘The pos- 
session, however, of the work itself will be to all reformers a 
great acquisition, as the purchase of such works ought to be 
a principle. 
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THE INNOCENT DEBATES ON SPAIN. 


So Se ee wee 
“As when the drummers b.at their hollow drums.” 


Sr ema 


In the publication of the articles on the Civil War in Spain, 
by an Eye-witness (which have recently given, as we intended 
and clearly anticipated, a certain impulse towards the recovery 
of the legislature from its prolonged blindness on this equally 
painful and important question), our only object has been to 
show in true and forcible colours the actual condition of the 
parties, so that sound-principled and effective measures should 
at once be adopted to prevent the useless waste of money, 
time, and human life. It was with feelings of considerable 
satisfaction that we observed the implicit reliance placed in us 
by our contemporaries of the Radical press, and that, in no 
one instance did they impugn the singleness of our object, 
open as were our statements and opinions to animadversion, 
owing to the Tory purposes to which they were certain to be 
applied. For the soreness of the Whig organs we were of 
course prepared ; but with no great degree of sympathy. The 
question, though in a very narrow shape, was brought forward 
by Sir Henry Hardinge, who subsequently complained that his 
arguments had been evaded and perverted by his opponents. 
This, to a certain extent, was the case ; indeed he carried his 
compliments to General Evans rather beyond than beneath the 
merits of that gallant officer. But the incessant reiteration on 
all sides, as to the personal courage of General Evans, and the 
great difficulties of his position, 1s a mere waste of time, no- 
body having ever denied either, and the grand question at issue 
being in a very trivial degree aifected by the admission or 
denial. Granting, however, that the elaborate rejoinders of 
Mr H.L. Bulwer, Mr Sheil, Mr O’Connell, Dr Lushington, and 
finally, the never-to-be-happily-exhausted eloquence of Lord 
Palmerston, did really refute the arguments adduced by the 
Tories, they certainly left matters so far as the affairs of Spain, 
and the wretched condition of their countrymen fighting in its 
service, are concerned—just where they were before. They all 
defended the private and public character of General Evans, 
which had not been attacked, but over-complimented; and 
lauded his military capacity, which had formed no part of the 
original motion. They spoke volumes concerning the political 
history of the war and the Quadruple Treaty ; but as to the 
broad and vital question (propounded by the True Sun) “ whe- 
ther it be the interest or the duty of this country to fight for 
Continental liberalism,” they never troubled themselves to enter 


upon the discussion ; while as to the efficiency or oe 
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of the means whereby the war is now carried on by the Christinos 
and Auxiliaries, and the chance of its termination, they either 
said nothing, or talked nonsense. It was complained that the 
attempt to recal the British Auxiliary Legion immediately after 
it had experienced a defeat, and at a time when General Evans 
was contemplating a signal blow, which would retrieve their 
losses and acquire fresh glory, was unjust and malicious in its 
object. It certainly would have been so, provided there were 
not still greater probabilities of fresh defeats, and that the 
‘sional blow” would not recoil upon the gallant remnant of 
the men under his command. But admitting he gain some 
fresh victory, and without fresh loss, the termination of this 
hideous contest will be as far off as before. Looking at the 
character of the people aiding the despot Don Carlos, but 
having their hearts in the cause of their ancient customs and 
rights; at the character of the country, and at the treachery 
among the Christinos, which will always, more or less, exist 
throughout this contest; we have said from the first, that no 
such means as have hitherto been adopted by the Queen’s 
party will ever bring the war to a successful conclusion. ‘ If,” 
said Mr H. Bulwer, on the second night of the debate, “ the 
hon. and gallant officer (Sir Henry Hardinge) had waited for 
the success of his countrymen, it would have taken the stin 

from the present motion, &c.” It would have had this effect 
certainly ; but while the length of time occupied in waiting, 
with the chance of waste of lives either in the Legion not meet- 
ing with success, or in gaining a temporary success, were at 
stake, we must confess we are glad the discussion was not 
protracted, and only wish it had taken place long since. 
*¢ Owing to an infelicitous combination of circumstances,” said 
Sir J. Elley, “ the services rendered by the British Auxiliary 
Legion had been of little advantage to the Queen of Spain, and 
from the continuance of those services as little advantage 
might be expected.” This is but too true. ‘“ Services” 
indeed—devoted and heroic services have been rendered by 
General Evans, and the officers and men of the British Auxi- 
liary Legion; but no real and permanent advantage has been 
gained. The Duke of Wellington—we are not in the habit of 
quoting the gentleman as an authority——placed the fact in the 
strongest light, and as a military man, his opinion may be 
worth hearing. Hesaid that “the whole policy of the British 
Government, the whole operations of the British Legion, 
hacked by the British squadron, had effected nothing more 
nor less towards putting an end to the war, and giving peace 
to Spain, than the removal of the blockade of St Sebastian 
from one point to another, so as not to come within the liabi- 
lity of being affected by the 68-pounders of the British 
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steamer under the command Lord John Hay.” Now this, 
however sarcastic and unpalatable in its tone, we know to con- 
tain much truth; and being independent of all parties, we see 
no objection to admitting it merely because it proceeds from a 
Tory. Surely we may grant that the Tories can speak the 
truth when it suits their own interests. As to their objects 
and inferences, that is another matter; but what we wish is 
to see the real state of things—divested from all the opinions 
of parties—fairly admitted, so far as the realities can be 
proved. Let the proofs be searched for, and they will easily be 
found. After the 10th of June, there will be no need to search, 
as they will come over in a shoal. 

The long letter of General Shaw, read in the House of Com- 
mons by Mr Otway Cave, was a most infirm, prolix, and 
prevaricating affair in itself; and the motive which dictated it 
soon became apparent in the reply of Major Richardson, 
The letter of General Shaw, when analysed, attested the truth 
of nearly all the statements it was intended to refute with so high 
ahand. Yet this ill-concocted production certainly had an 
effect upon the ears of the House (as certainly it could never 
have been measured by any logical mind), and was proclaimed 
by the Chronicle and Examiner to be a triumphant refutation 
of all charges of blame against the conduct of the Legion, 
and all other correlative statements not palatable to the Minis- 
terial policy! A careful reading of it supersedes the need of 
any reply. 

Independent of its insufficient numbers, the organization of 
the Legion was bad; there has been bad faith among those 
from whom the utmost co-operation was expected ; and allow- 
ing for all the dangers and difticulties of his’position, we are stll 
of opinion that the military government of General Evans has 
been bad. We have previously, and do again, exonerate him 
from any positive charge of personal coincidence with or ex- 

licit sanction of several disgraceful occurrences that trans- 

ired in the conduct of the Legion; but we do not exonerate 
him from the charge of having issued orders, some of which 
were despotic, while others, owing to the looseness of their 
tenor, admitted of gross abuses ; nor ought he, as we think, to 
have remained in ignorance (if ignorant) of the occurrence of 
such abuses. With respect to such of his orders as were 
officially issued, and which have been considered unjust 
towards the officers and men under his command, the said 
orders are extant, and a sufficient number of officers and men 
are also extant, who will probably meet him before long in 
Westminster. Sir John Elley observed, that “ out of twenty or 


thirty officers of the Legion, who had formerly been engaged in 
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suppose they found the method of conducting niatters ver 
different from that similarity with the British service whic 
they had been led to expect. We shall now wait with pa- 
tience to hear the defence which General Evans will be called 
upon to make to their numerous allegations, as the ‘rank and 
file” will probably be headed by Major Richardson and 
Colonel Harley. 

Mr Maclean declared that in the first evening of the debate 
all the rejoinders had left Sir H. Hardinge’s argument un- 
touched ; and no doubt Sir H. Hardinge is of opinion that the 
long-winded speech of Mr Maclean was touched no better, 
The fact is, the Tories were met upon their own terms: for 
inasmuch as the motion was clearly brought forward for Tory 

urposes, so all the answers were made to their Toryism. 
Meantime, the real question at issue—is there any prospect of 
success to the Queen’s cause through the intervention of the 
British Legion, as at present constituted and directed—and if 
not, what shall we do?—this grand point was indeed left ‘“ un- 
touched.” So much for the spirit of party. Mr H. L. Bulwer 
seemed to be aware of this, but was evidently not conversant 
with the question in a military point of view, or we think he 
would have agreed with us as to the total futility of the present 
operations, and the useless destruction of our countrymen in- 
volved in the continuance. If we do not send a large force— 
an army of occupation—we had better not interfere at all; 
and if we do act thus efficiently, it may lead to the most terri- 
ble consequences. ‘The debates included no accurate sense of 
present evils, and no foresight. 


“ The whole question,” said the Ziue Sun, “ was ostensibly narrowed 
down to one of special pleading upon the terms of the quadruple treaty. 
It must be admitted by all who will read the debate, that those who spoke 
on behalf of the Ministry and their policy had the best of the argument. 
Why then do they not at once boldly state what course they intend in 
future to pursue? Their vacillating policy at home, and their wanton 
injustice towards Canada, cause but little reliance to be placed upon 
their declarations of anxiety for Spanish freedom ; yet the weight of their 
influence, such as it is, has been thrown against the principles of despot- 
ism. 


_ Mr Roebuck contended that the Government “ did one thing 
in Spain; another thing in Canada; nothing in Ireland ; and 
held their places in England.” In short, he resolutely main- 
tained that we had no business to interfere at all, and that we 
had already felt the ruinous consequences of meddling in the 
affairs of other nations, and acquiring the title of the bull-dog 
of Europe. This may be very true ; but does not the conviction 
come too late? It can hardly be the question now whether 
Wwe ought to interfere. The direct Government intervention, 
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by sea forces acting both at sea and on land, is a palpable fact. 
e have .interfered—the thing is done. The first practical 
question is, how are we to go on with it, or how to get out of 
it? This is a predicament in which the Whigs have always 
been famous for placing themselves. The party-coloured warfare 
which occurred in the debates on the interpretation of a naval 
force suggests a comparison of the close-shouldered array of the 
Tories, with the ranks of soldiers ; the loose, independent fight- 
ing of the Radicals, with sailors; and the equivocal operation of 
the Whigs, with that of the marines. We mean no disrespect 
to that gallant body of sea forces; but they have been used 


very shamefully by the legislature of their country. 

As to the Foreign Enlistment Act, we are very much of the 
opinion of the ‘ Guide’ (a newly-started liberal weekly paper, 
which bids fair to beat a large portion of the cheap trash out 
of the field, by being as good as it is cheap), which argues that 
the Government cannot justly interfere “ to prevent Englishmen 
from engaging in personal or pecuniary hazardous speculations, 
either at home or abroad.” 


“ Why should it hinder a Briton from earning an honest livelihood by 
getting knocked on the head in the military service of foreign powers ? 
But Sir Henry Hardinge and Sir Robert Peel will not admit that a man 
can honestly serve as a soldier in any contest to which his country is not 
a party. Nothing but your country’s call and pay, according to these 
patriotic purists, can justify war. If you fight without being pressed by 
your own King’s press-gang, or trepanned by his recruiting-serjeant, you 
are a mercenary and a murderer. 

“ But the interference was more gravely defended on the ground of 
policy; and we are sorry to see that the liberal press in general supports 
the policy of interference in behalf of the present government of Spain. 
To us it appears that there is nothing in the case of the present struggle 
in Spain which exempts it from the general principles of non-interference. 
On the contrary, those principles seem to apply rather more strongly to 
the present case than to any other with which we have ever met. Never 
was there a struggle in which men’s good feelings were so feebly excited 
in behalf of either party. We left the gallant Poles to their horrid fate ; 
are we to stir ourselves only in behalf of a miserable race, who dare not, 


or will not, help themselves ?” 

That is not the point. Wedo not fight for them because 
they are a finer race than the Poles (would they were like 
them ; we should then be saved the trouble), but because their 
cause is identified with continental liberalism. Alluding to the 
contest between the Biscayans and the central government, the 


same journal says :— : 
ay be desirable that the latter should ultimately suc- 
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one of the two, but. by such a compromise in favour of what is really valu.’ 
able in the privileges of the Biscayans, as the central government would 
probably be found to come to if left to its own resources. The last 
great evil of interference—its preventing the full development of the 
energies of the party aided by a foreign power—has been most signally 
exemplified in this case. We really believe that our interposition has 
actually prolonged this contest ; that it has prevented a peculiarly apa- 
thetic people from bestirring itself in its own cause ; that it puts it in the 
power of the government to continue imbecile or treacherous generals at 
the head of its forces, instead of being compelled to avail itself of the 
talent and energy which appear to exist in the lower ranks of the Spanish 
army,—to leave 30,000 men under the paralyzing influence of Saarsfield 
and Espartero, while it keeps the bold and honest Narvaez in inactivity 
and exile. The more that the government is found to rely on the people, 
the more will it be found to do to serve its cause.” 


The foregoing extract contains matter worth considering, 
and coincides in a great measure with the opinions we have 
held throughout the contest. 

But we have a few words to add respecting the account given 
by Lord Palmerston of the Basques, and also with respect to 
the Foreign Enlistment Bill. 

The affairs of Spain, whether we feel very great or very little 
sympathy with the apathetic people, is still a subject which 
certainly ought not to be identified in England with the triumph 
or retention in office of any domestic political party. It 1s not 
a question that should be discussed on such narrow principles; 
it is one of a wider and more comprehensive nature, affecting 
our relations abroad, and the restoration of peace to a country 
now torn asunder and desolated by all the horrors of an invete- 
rate and protracted civil war. The motion of Sir Henry Har- 
dinge was, that the House of Commons should vote an address 
to his Majesty, praying that the order in council, which sus- 
pended the Foreign Enlistment Bill on the 10th of June 1835, 
for the term of two years, in favour of such British subjects as 
chose to enter the service of the Queen of Spain, should not be 
renewed ; and that the marines of his Majesty’s service should 
not enter into any co-operations beyond those prescribed by 
the stipulations of the Quadruple Treaty. This motion was 
negatived by a majority of 36; but on consideration it will 
appear that the motion of Sir Henry Hardinge would not affect. 
the present state or prospects of the civil war at all!. It was an. 
innocent motion, however we// meant, and the debates were all 
innocent in proportion,. The engagement of the Spanish Go- 
verment with the British Legion terminates on the 10th of next : 
June ; and it is perfectly clear to us that, on the one hand, the 
further suspension of the Foreign Enlistment Bill will scarcely 
induce a single officer or man to-re-enter the service; nor, on 
the other-hand, would its non-suspension induce any individual 
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to withdraw who might still be desirous of serving the Queen 
of i og It is true that when the order in council was origi- 
gina’y promulgated, an air of éclat was given to the Anglo- 

panish Expedition, which it would not otherwise have assumed; 
the mouth of the trap was then gilded, and money and flattering 
promises rained a Danean shower on the heads of her Majes- 
ty’s elated auxiliaries ; but no sooner had they crossed the Bay 
of Biscay than the delusion began to dissipate,—and now the 
wretched nature of the service is so notorious that we doubt 
whether the most miserable mendicant shivering on the highway 
would be induced to enter it. The men who went out to Spain 
as beggars, have (after undergoing hardships and privations 
which defy exaggeration) returned to their native country as 
beggars; the sufferings they have endured are at this moment 
the fire-side talk of almost every village hearth in the kingdom; 
and do Ministers expect that the renewal of the order in coun- 
cil will induce men still to enlist in the service? No. They 
may rest assured that the business of recruiting is at an end; 
the service of the Queen of Spain has ceased to be even a 
refuge for the destitute. Had the motion of Sir Henry Har- 
dinge been carried, it might, by implication, have reflected a 
censure on the foreign policy of his Majesty's Ministers—but 
nothing more ; and its rejection is not a matter of the slightest 
importance. 

In the innocent debates which have recently taken place, 
nine-tenths of the discussion was composed of matter which 
was irrelevant, and the remaining tenth consisted for the most 
part of very contradictory assertions as to matters of fact, 
which were advanced in atone and spirit that might almost 
have induced an indifferent spectator to suppose that the fate 
of the present Administration, rather than the welfare of Spain, 
was the subject of contention! But be the principles of Lord 
Palmerston whatever they may, in speaking of the natives 
of the Basque provinces, he certainly betrayed an ignorance 
and inconsistency, as the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
which is almost inconceivable. “If he was rightly informed, 
said he, “ the Basques were now as tired of the war as men 
could be of any infliction from which they could not escape. 
(hear, hear). The army of Don Carlos consisted ~ men not 
the natives of those provinces. Such soldiers of his sre 
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their crime. (Loud cries of hear, hear, from-all parts of the 
House).” Now we can assure his Lordship’ that he has ‘not 
been rightly informed ; and that not one syllable of the ‘above 
statement, which appears to have called forth shouts of “ hear, 
hear, and loud cheers, &c. &c., from all parts of the House,” 
is correct. What evidence has his Lordship to adduce that 
the Basaues are ‘ tired of the war.” Is it to be derived: from 
the zeal with which they fought and defeated the Anglo- 
Christinos ou the 16th of March before Hernan? Then again, 
supposing that the bulk of the army of Don Carlos be com- 
posed of men who are not the natives of the Northern provinces, 
then we have an invincible proef that he derives support from 
other distant parts of Spain, and that his cause is therefore 
espoused more generally than his Lordship is commonly dis- 
posed to admit, for there can be no doubt that his army is not 
augmented by any Foreign Auxiliary troops. Lastly, the decla- 
ration of his Lordship, that the Basques who are in the service 
of the usurper remain with him under the intimidation of their 
relatives being maltreated, seems to us palpably untrue—in 
fact, contrary to the experience of all who have had occasion 
to pass through the country ; fer it is notorious that the popu- 
larity of Don Carlos 1s so general in the North of Spain that 
the peasantry, almost i wniversum, on the approach of the 
Christino troops close the doors of their cottages against them, 
and refuse them almost every description of accommodation— 
a fact which is sufficiently attested by Major Herbert, one of 
the Aides-de-Camp of General Evans.—[ Vide ‘ United Service 
Journal,’ 1836. pp. 48—480.] All this may be very annoying, 
but being true. it oughi lo be known. It is the popularity of 
Don Carlos in the Basque provinces which has in reality pre- 
served the unity of his army under the difficulties with which, 
especially in the infancy of the struggle, it must necessarily 
have had to contend. His Lordship is not more fortunate in 
his allusions to the Mueros, or ancient privileges, of the Bis- 
cayans: he admits that mere privileges are an “ approach to 
constitutional freedom, but when Spain,” says he, ‘shall be 
In possession of equal laws, and shall behold justice im- 
partially administered in all her provinces, it will be more 
advantageous to the Basques to be incorporated with the other 
Spanish provinces, than to be driven up as it were into a cor- 
ner and cut off there from the privileges which the rest of 
Spain enjoys.” This is droll political philosophy. His Lordship 

declares that when Spain shall have undergone this desirable 

reformation, it will be for the advantage of the Basques to 

relinquish their Fueros ; and so, before this happy advent he 

sends out an armed force to deprive them, nolens volens, of 

those patrimonial rights and privileges which they esteem their 
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own peculiar and. sacred inheritance, and which they have 
been ever.ready to maintain with their heart’s blood. He then 
turns.round, and, grasping the seals of office tenderly in his 
hand, exclaims, with a naiveté worthy of Hudibras—‘* It will 
be to your own advantage that we should take your birth- 
rights away from. you !” 

The Tories have suddenly manifested a most liberal and 
Christian spirit in their wish to prevent the effusion of the 
blood of their countrymen, and thereunto a fine national spirit 
in their anxiety about our military fame abroad—the latent 
object being to gain over the Radicals to their side, so as to 
shoulder the Whigs out of office and step into their places. 
To prevent this, and apart from the actual merits of the ques- 
tion, the Radicals sided with the Whigs, and the motion was 

uashed. But to what have the Whig arguments amounted ? 
They have assumed, against all manner of demonstrations, that 
the British Auxiliary Legion has rendered important services 
of a permanent character to the cause of the Queen of Spain, 
and that the Legion will continue to render such services; 
therefore it shall not be recalled, nor shall any means be taken 
to prevent the possible (but vastly improbable) accession of 
a few more victims to its disorganized ranks. Their object is, 
in fact, to identify the cause in Spain with their own shuf- 
fling policy at home, and to induce a certain number of men to 
die by disease, by want, by shot, by shell, or by sword, to the 
sole end of producing a ‘‘ drawn game,” and retaining them- 
selves in office. While a few thousand English soldiers assist 
the Queen’s cause, the Carlists cannot be triumphant, nor can 
the Christinos. Men are sacrificed, but nothing is concluded. 

The real question of the Debate, we repeat, should have 
been, ‘‘ Can the civil war in Spain be brought to a termination 
in favour of constitutional principles by any such means as 
are now in operation ?—if not, what shallwedo?”’ The answer 
to the first, if fairly investigated by competent judges, military 
and diplomatic, would certainly, as we believe, be given in the 
negative; the answer to the second question would doubtless 
involve a complexity of difficulties. If statesmen, however, 
and the nation for whose benefit they ostensibly legislate, were 
disposed toa rational arrangement of things, the simplest method 
—the least expensive, least dangerous, most just, and therefore 
the wisest—would be that of a negocration, backed by combined 
and headed by our friend Robert Owen, to the effect 
that the Queen and Don Carlos should lose or san the crown 

the result of a ballot among the whole Spanish nation, a 
ase rity of two-thirds being the minimum of success. Or, the 
bingdom should be divided between them; ora marriage might 
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be negociated between the Queen’s daughter and the son of 
Don Carlos. Statesmen will laugh, no doubt, at all such 
amicable propositions, and bloodless visions of philanthropy ; 
but, joking apart, how much longer is the world to be annoyed 
by the squabbles of these tiresome people with their “ crowned 


heads ?” . 
R. H. H. 





CRITICAL NOTICES. 


El Magico Prodigioso; La Vida es Sueno ; y El Principe Con- 
stante. Senior. London. 1837. 


Ir is quite delightful to turn for a while from the disastrous con- 
dition of Spain to the writings of one of the most illustrious men 
in its literature. The Magico Prodigioso of Calderon has been, in 
Some measure, familiarized to the lovers of English poetry by the 
inimitable translation of its finest scenes by Shelley. They may 
now obtain an elegant copy of the original, together with two 
other dramas by the same author; and to those who have not 
hitherto studied the Spanish literature, we can say the time 
would be well employed in doing so, were it only to read 


Calderon. 


The Naturalist, No. VII. April 1837. Edited by 
Neville Wood, Esq. 


WE are glad to observe the publication of the seventh number, 
forming the commencement of a second volume of this valuable 
and accurate journal of natural history. It is increased in size, 
and improved in arrangement. The wood-cuts, illustrative of 
the various subjects, are much more useful and interesting than 
the coloured plate formerly given. Those which are annexed 
to the excellent description of the muscular apparatus of the 
wings of birds, are finely executed; and, without them, the 
exquisite arrangement and adaptation there displayed could 
scarcely have been understood. The number is enriched by 
several good original papers, among which, one containing an 
explanation of the Latin names of English birds is particularly 
important. or want of such an assistance many a student has 
been stopped at the threshold of learning. 
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- The Shakspeare Gallery. Part IX. Tilt. 


Among the characters of this number will be found a very good 
pictorial version of ‘ Kate,’ the pretty shrew, by. Stephanoff. 
We are rather disposed, however, to give the preference to 
‘ Miranda,’ by Meadows. The mouth and the lower part of the 
face is a sad failure ; but the eyes are truth-like and beautiful, 
and the figure and drapery well designed. 


An History of British Quadrupeds. By Thomas Bell, F.R.S. 
Professor of Zoology in King’s College. Part VII. 


Tuts number comprises the history of the horse, so admirably 
condensed that we believe it would be impossible to find so 
much and such accurate information concerning that beautiful 
and valuable race of animals, in many works of much greater 
length. We learn from it that it is nearly certain the horse 
has long since ceased to exist in a state of nature. The herds 
of Tartary bear no marks of being indigenous, and those of 
South America, roving over the vast plains in troops of several 
thousands, are known to be derived from horses carried over by 
the Spaniards. We also learn that Egypt, or its vicinity, is 
probably the original country of the species. ‘The first men- 
tion of horses on record is in the Bible, during the period of 
Joseph’s administration in Egypt, and the mention of the 
chariots and horsemen of Pharaoh, is proof that at this early 
eriod that extraordinary people had reduced the horse to 
subjection. Solomon, while trading largely with Arabia, im- 
ported his horses from Egypt only; and Herodotus mentions 
the Ethiopions as having furnished a portion of the cavalry to 
the army of Xerxes. Portraits and descriptions of the most 
important English breeds are given in Mr Bell’s usual fine 
style. 
"Among the plates of the present number we are much struck 
with the head of the hare, the brightness of whose eye is so 
well given. The vignette of the cat’s head has a most fiendish 
expression. Surely Mr Bell has no such creature in his house: 
it is more like a ‘ familiar’ than a domestic creature! As to the 
vignette of the pigs, we know not ‘how to speak our full sense 
of its truthfulness. The maternal lady, so wonderfully fore- 
shortened, is our favorite. She does copious honour to the 


limner’s Baconian philosophy. 


hurch Rate Bill Vindicated. By J. C. Symons, B.A. 
AE SOG Effingham Wilson. 1837. 


+h Rates proved to be Illegal, Unconstitutional, and Anti- 
‘ae Piotertbat, By W. Northhouse. London. 1837. 


Tue admirably clear pamphlet of Mr Symons may be cavilled 
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at, but cannot be refuted. It is, in fact, unanswerable. We 
have never seen a more happy illustration than the following, 
which he has applied to the state of the question on the Church 


Rate Bill :— 


“ A corporation is endowed by the Legislature with certain lands for 
the maintenance of the highways of a district, free of all further cost to 
the community. After a while complaint is made to the’ Government, 
that not only is a toll levied on the said road for the repair of certain bye- 
ways, which the original covenant expressly included in the charges on 
the land of the corporation, but it is furthermore shown that this'toll is 
levied on many who never use either the highways or bye-ways of the 
corporation! This causes great disturbance among the people, and 
brings the corporation into disrepute, which begins to find it very difficult 
to raise the toll at all. The Government, on inquiring into the matter, 
find that the fiscal necessity for this impost is entirely occasioned by the 
gross mismanagement of a portion of the lands; and that, by a new 
system of farming them, an increase of income may be easily attained, 
which will not only supply the whole amount raised by the toll, but give 
a very considerable surplus to the corporation into the bargain. The 
Government being, ef course, in duty bound to protect the public interest, 
proceeds to enforce this improved management, and to put a stop to the 
toll. Whereupon the corporation denounces the plan of increasing their 
revenues as one of rank robbery and plunder ; insists on its right imme- 
morial to mismanage its estates ; and, above all, to compel the people to 
pay the toll, more especially that part of them who never use the high- 
ways ; an impost which they do not hesitate to declare vital to their 
existence as a corporation !” 


Every position here assumed is distinetly proved to be correct 
in the course of the pamphlet, by reference to ancient law and 
unquestionable authorities. ‘The most important of these posi- 
tions being—that the repairs of churches were originally charged 
on the tithe; that, charging them on the parishioners was. begun 
by an abuse of the law, and grew by degrees into custom, and 
so into common law. As to the remedy proposed, we think no 
one can be inclined to dispute that— 


“ The justice of a charge of robbing Church revenues, by any plan 
which in the aggregate encreases those revenues, might be well left to 
the common sense of every one, who has not a direct interest in pervert- 
ing his judgment and distorting the truth.”—P. 18. 


Every one interested in the question should possess himself of 
this pamphlet. 

The speech of Mr Northhouse on the same subject is a bril- 
liant refutation of some of the prevalent errors of the times. We 
take from it a fine quotation, from Milton’s ‘ Reasons of Church 
Government :’— 


“ Although the Prelates, in the time of Popery, were sometimes 
ny enough to Magne, Charta, it was because they stood upon 
their own bottom, without their main dependance on the royal nod: but 
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now being well acquainted that the Protestant Religion, if she will 
reform herself rightly by the Scriptures, must undress them of all their 
gilded vanities, and reduce them as they were at first to the lowly and 
equal order of Presbyters; they know it concerns them nearly to stud 

the times more than the text, and to lift up their eyes to the hills of the 
Court, from whence only comes their help:—but if their pride grow 
weary of this crouching and observance, as ere long it would, and that 
yet their minds climb still to a higher ascent of worldly honour, this 
only refuge can remain to them, that they must of necessity contrive to 
bring themselves and us back again to the Pope’s supremacy ; and this 
we see they have, by fair degress of late been doing.” 


This goes to the very root of the matter, and involves ques- 
tions of a deeper import still than tithes and church rates. 


Scenes from the Life of Edward Lascelles, Gent. 2 vols. 
Curry, Dublin. 


Tuis is a very amusing collection of Midshipman’s tales, and | 
histories of adventure by sea and land, written in a pleasant 
and popular style. The letter from the hunting squire, in the 
story of the ‘ Young Emigrant,’ is admirable, and not unwor- 


thy of Squire Western himself. 


The Spirit of Despotism. By Vicessimus Knox, D.D. Eleventh 
Edition. London: W. Bennett. 


*‘ Desrotism is a wrong and a curse;” so said Dr Channing, 
and an “ Amen” will be found in the heart of every reflecting 
and honest man. ‘The two Literary Gentlemen who have edited 
this republication, and who have favoured us with rather a long 
title-page—something after the bill-of-fare fashion of the oiden 
style—and who designate themselves ‘the Enemies of Despotism 
and Friends of the Oppressed,” may rest assured that they carry 
with them our good wishes and sympathies. The ‘Spirit of 
Despotism,’ by Vicessimus Knox, has already passed the ordeal 
of public judgment, and been so universally admired, that to 
praise it were superfluous ; it only remains, therefore, for us to 
add, that the Notes of the Editors in support of the same cause, 
adducing further facts and arguments 1n accordance with the 
advancing spirit of the age, materially enhance the value of the 


original. 


“mily Library, No. UXU. Lives and Exploits of Banditti 
rig "Robbers. By C. Macfarlane. London: Tegg. 


ining history of Italian banditti, Sicilian and Spanish 
i rn ye ian ais Chinese pirates, and other of 


brigands, Hungari rs, 5; other 
‘¢ Djiana’s Forresters,” ‘ Minions of the Moon,” and * Squires 
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of the Night’s beauty.” Their melodramatic adventures, hair. 
breadth escapes, and tragical atonements for deeds of guilt, will 
not fail to excite the interest of all who enjoy the excitement of 
wild and romantic stories, such as are calculated to rivet the 
attention of a family group round a winter fire-side.  Norig thig 
all: the poet, the painter, and he who would study Human Nature 
in all its phases, will here find ample matériel for reflection ‘and 
analysis. : 


Russia. In answer to a Manchester Manufacturer. Second 
Edition. Ridgway. 1837. ame 


We are not among the number of those who think Russia 
all-powerful because she looks large on the map; nor dreadful 
because she has an army of a million of men. We regard 
.** the balance of power ” as a form of words representing a 
chimera which has done a vast deal of mischief in the world. 
And we think the true policy of England is to avoid foreign 
quarrels, and to secure herself against enemies, by making her- 
self necessary as a friend. For those nations who will be 
quarrelsome, England will always be ready. She kept Napoleon 
at bay, and need not fear Russia. It was certainly her own 
fault that Napoleon was her enemy; and slaughtered thousands 
and squandered millions may well teach her peace. 

It will be evident to all those who have read the pamphlet 
before us, that we do not agree with its principles. It is, 
however, very cleverly written, and ably exposes the weak 
point, we may almost say the “ black side,” of Mr Cobden’s 
publication. We allude to his assertion that Poland is better 
off as part of Russia than she was as an independent state. 


Recreations in Retirement. By an Old ‘Tradesman. 


“ NEQUE semper arcum tendit Apollo!” The book may afford 
an appropriate recreation to the majority of the class to which it 
is addressed. ‘The business-like letter wherewith it was for- 
warded to us—bargaining for a certain length of critical no- 
tice—would have been an insult had it not been so characteristic. 


It may be true that we have “ opinions on sale;” but they are 
never ‘‘ made to order.” 


Finden’s Ports and Harhours of Great Britain. Part VI. 
Tilt. : 
The plates contained in this number are all good. The ‘ Flag- 
Ship Saluting’ is exceedingly light and graceful—an effect by 
no means easy to produce in drawing shipping in harbour, 
especially men-of-war, which have naturally a stiff, fighting- 
trim appearance. The ‘ View from the Saluting Platform’ 18 
‘& most awkward, stupid design, and in the very worst style of 
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art. To the plate entitled ‘Rigging Hulk and Frigate’ we 
must give unqualified admiration. The design is grand with- 
out being heavy; the lights and shades. interpenetrate each 
other most beautifully ; and the tints of the water seem to 
glisten and change as we gaze upon the restless surface. 


George Edmonds’ Three-halfpenny English Grammar ; or, 
the Art of Writing and Talking without Blundering. 
Onwhyn, Catherine street. 1837. 


Our first impulse in snatching a quill to write a notice of this 
quaint thing was to exclaim ‘ Well done, George Edmonds !’ 
The writer presents a curious and amusing mixture of waggery 
and good sense, some specimens of which are worth reading :-— 


“ To know a disease is said to be half its cure. To know that in 
England we do not generally speak with accuracy is a stride towards our 
improvement. Of all English Schools, Grammar Schools are the worst 
possible Institutions for teaching Grammar. Few of the richest classes, 
fewer. of the trading classes, and still fewer of the labouring classes, use 
our language scientifically. * * * 

** The most frequent blunders in speaking are of different classes. 
Some are considered vulgar ; others, very vulgar; others, quite hor- 
rid ; and for the perpetration of which a man would be hanged—if tried 
by a jury of grammarians. * bs ” 

“ The chief object of this address is to call the attention of the trading 
and working classes to the importance of cultivating the grammar of our 
language. I shall not, however, be sorry to have enlisted a few raw 
recruits from the richer classes. 


Among various other heads, the opinions and recommenda- 
tions of George Edmonds respecting ‘‘ Newspapers and Re- 
views’ is not the least amusing. 


“ Among the daily papers, independently of politics, the Globe and 
the True Sun are my favourites, as models for the display of purity of 
language and freshness of thought; these journals being neither over- 
written nor under-written—saying too much and not saying enough 
being equal indications of mental inferiority. The London Review, the 
Quarterly Review, the Edinburgh Review, and Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, should be read from the first number to the last. The writers in 
these publications would be the avowed editors of our now secretly edited 
newspapers, if the press were released from taxation, Crabbe'’s Dic- 
tionary of Synonymes should be perused with attention, as the student 

oa there contemplate, arranged word by word, a great 


of language may purse. vat 4 
number of expressions that approach in signification, but are not identical 


in meaning.” 

The ‘ Hints’ of George Edmonds on ‘ Speaking and Writing’ 
are equally worthy of notice. 

* The most common error is the utterance of our words with choking 
rapidity. We ought to pronounce every syllable with distinctness ; and 
not articulate such words as singular, natural, original, as if written 
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singlar, natral, rignal. Reading, or talking in a shouting tone, or in a 
whispering manner, are equal defects. | 

“ When among strangers avoid foreign phrases and technical words, 
and all unusual or far-fetched expressions, the use of which indicates 
inferiority of mind, or of education. I know an orator who always talks 
of things germane to the question ; and of men incarcerated in prison, 
Women are generally preferable to men as authorities in the pronun- 
ciation of English, as the ladies do not commonly forget the practice of 
their own language in trying to learn Latin and Greek.” 


We think well of this quaint production, and believe its 
familiarity and good sense calculated to do more good as a first 
step towards the grammatical education of the working classes 
than any other production of the kind. 


The Analyst; a Quarterly Journal of Science, Literature, 
Natural History, and the Fine Arts. Vol. VI. London. 
1837. 


THE present number is enriched by an excellent paper on 
‘Elementary Education,’ by Simpson, the author of the 
‘Philosophy of Education.’ The principles which it main- 
tains are sound and enlightened, and the subject of it all- 
important. There are some clever articles besides. That on 


the ‘ Present State of Opera in London,’ contains several good 
hints on the study of music. ‘The Doctor’ is very good, 
and the characters of Mercutio and Benedict are well discri- 
minated in the ‘Remarks on the Philosophy and Observances 
of Shakspeare.’ The ‘ Critical Notices of New Publications’ 
are written with great taste and judgment. We are parti- 
cularly pleased with the criticism on Mr Wade’s ‘Mundi et 
Cordis Carmina.’ The writer shows a fine appreciation of the 
unsurpassable excellence of the Sonnets. In about twenty 
years we may look for some sort of an account of them in the 


Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr J. J. of Tottenham, should not be so profuse with his copies and 
private letters. Such conduct is very undignified—not to say indecorous. We 
believe Mr J——to be a very worthy, as we know him to be a talented, man, but 
we cannot accede to his challenge that we should print “ consecutively, or side by 
side” two tragic catastrophies upon two very different subjects, so that the reader, 
first tackling one speech and then another, might be able to judge which was best! 
The wrong date affixed to his production (for which we beg to apologize) was acci- 
dental. Wedo not know whether the mistake originated with the printers, or in 
consequence of our being confused by the different references as.to time, contained 
in Mr J's. private letters. He shall hear from us shortly. 

W. H. ‘My first Consciousness.” We will if we can. But when—Oh, when? 

The essay ‘ On the study of History’ shall receive immediate attention. 


We are behaving very ill to our excellent and esteemed correspondent Caius, but 
we cannot help the cause. 





Printed by C, and W. Rernzxi, Littl 
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NOTICE. 


The Subscribers to the Montuty Repository are informed, that 
R. H. Horne closes his Editorship with the present Number. In 
retiring, however, he has great satisfaction in announcing, that 


the entire management of the Magazine will in future devolve 


upon Mr Leica Hunt; and the Proprietors feel assured, that 


the fine scholarship, accomplishments, and long-tried integrity of 
that gentleman, will be considered a sufficient guarantee for tts 


principles and general characteristics. 
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RETROSPECTIVE GLANCES. 


1. Essays and Sketches of Character. By Richard Ayton, Taylor 
and Hessey. 1825. : 


2. Stories after Nature. Allman. 1822. 
3. Lyric Offerings. By Laman Blanchard. 1828. 


Ir genius and fortitude were necessarily co-existent gifts ; if 
the possession of power included the capacity of long-suffer~ 
ing, patience and continuity, while the increase of knowledge 
with the regular sequence of disappointments and mortifica- 
tions, conduced to no morbid inanition or contemptuous indif- 
ference, but only impelled to a more generally appreciable 
course of practical efforts,—the hearts and spirits of men of 
genius would seldom be broken, or permanently overcast, and 
the world would consequently be adorned with a far greater 
number of the finest works, the produce of their leisure hours, 
and that creative passion which no mere “ taste of the day” 
could subdue or neutralize. Unfortunately, this is not the 
case; the co-existence of such gifts is of very rare occurrence. 
Hence, the infrequent and meteoric appearance of men of 
genius. The active elements and general profusion of nature 
produce—to use a more expressive than complimentary 
phraseology—a supply much greater than the demand ; but we 
seldom hear of the surplus, because, not being necessary, the 
individuals cannot make themselves heard. From the far off 
regions of obscurity, through the stone walls of the ‘‘ occupied 
town,” and beset by adverse circumstances—the finest voices, 
rife with all beauty or power, will be uplifted in vain, unless 
they can “hold their note” above disappointment, beyond 
exhaustion, and pierce the very ear of Time. 

Among all such men, of whatsoever class or bent, this pro- 
bationary trial is but too keenly, and often too fatally expe- 
rienced; albeit, after they have risen, as a few necessarily 
must, in the world’s eye, and tasted the sweets of estimation, 
some of them are rather apt to lose sympathy with those who 
are vainly struggling at the foot of the hill, and - regard the 
* present arrangement of things with very altere Space 
or to touch them with a very dispassionate, tender, and well- 
balanced hand. It must be admitted, however, as a — 
choly fact, that the most disadvantageous circumstances, shOrt 
of absolute destitution, are generally the most ads ca to 
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the development of the mental powers, because they enhance 
the knowledge and excite the will; but the mischief is, that 
when these powers are developed, the employment of them in 
any way conducive to the benefit of the individual is preca- 
rious and protracted in proportion probably to their import- 
ance (producing a collision with established interests and a 
‘ stir” in the regular market) ; and certainly in proportion to 
their originality. Sir Thomas Brown starts the query, whether 
the greatest man has ever been known? ‘To pursue any of the 
queries of that most subtle and recondite thinker would soon 
lead us far away into the sublime mysteries of all things; we 
are, nevertheless, of opinion that the number of men of the 
finest powers who have “died out,” leaving no trace behind 
that they ever existed, exceeds that of all the recognized 
worthies who have adorned the world. Judging by the cir- 
cumstances of pain, difficulty, danger, or disaster, literally and 
proverbially attending the lives of nearly every one of those 
who have appeared, it seems almost wonderful that the com- 
paratively small number should be as large as it is. The old 
‘“‘saw” expressing surprise that children should escape the 
usual course of accidents, so as ever to “grow up” applies 
with far greater force to the above individuals. The main 
cause of undeserved oblivion, is for the most part attributable 
to want of fortitude in those among them who have possessed 
mere bread, and want of feeling as of knowledge in the world 
and all its social arrangements. But we are going over our 
old ground, and must come to particulars. 

Richard Ayton was born in 1786 : he received a good classical 
education; he was a man of genius, and a man of industry. 
He was ‘‘intended” by his father for the bar, but not being 
intended for it by his nature, his industry changed into idle- 
ness. He took to fishing and boat-sailing. Finding he could 
not continue to live in this way, even if he had wished, he 
accepted a situation—call it ‘‘ cell,” or “ bird-cage”—in a 
public-office, and drudged early and late for a trivial salary 
till there was no enduring it any longer. Most luckily 
he came into possession of an equally small income, but found 
it not sufficient to keep soul and body together; and this fact 
may stand in proof of the attenuation of said salary, for besides 
being of abstemious habits, his bodily frame needed but little 
to support it, he being naturally the thinnest man ever seen; 
so thin indeed, that people turned round to look after him as 
he walked along the streets, and either by words or looks eja- 
culated “ Did you ever see such a thin man?” He looked not 
merely like a thread-paper, but like the thread. Howbeit, he 
could not live upon his atomic income, and accordingly engaged 

imself with a Mr Daniell in writing the literary portion of 
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some tour round the coast of England; but the literary por- 
tion being dropped, his engagement dropped with it, and 
‘Richard Ayton then tried his hand at writing for the stage. 
Probably, this species of composition was not his forte: it is 
equally probable that he was not fairly dealt by; for while 
some of these pieces were damned, and some very successful, 
it so happened that he got nothing worth mentioning for his 
labour, time, and anxiety. The art of writing well, is one 
thing ; the art of getting paid, is quite a different matter. He 
was the uncle of Fanny Ayton, who once made a great fuss 
and a great deal of money as an Italian cantatrice. But music 
hath charms.” So Richard Ayton went a sea voyage to stimu- 
late his health and spirits. The vessel was nearly lost, but 
was saved, as a brief memoir informs us, “ by his strength and 
activity in cutting away the wreck of the foretop-mast.” No 
mere helpless, common- place man of “ letters ” was this Richard 
Ayton. Amidst the fall or jamming of the spars, however, he 
received an injury which prevented him from leaving his room 
fora twelve-month. But after he had thrown away his crutches, 
he found himself unable to recover the shock his constitution 
had received, and a painful illness soon put an end to Richard 


Ayton. 

“ He sank into the grave, apparently an old man, at the age of thirty- 
six or thirty-seven. He lamented his approaching death only as it pre- 
vented him from fulfilling the many plans he had formed of benefiting 
the world, as far as he could, by his writings. His worldly prospects 
had certainly nothing in them to make him in love with life, and his 
views of death were cheerful and serene. But still, for the above pur- 
pose, and for that alone, he wished to live. All his plans, however, died 
with him, for not a leaf of manuscript was found at his lodgings after 
his death. How much he might have done, we have the best means of 
judging from what he did. And from a review of the essays in this 
volume, it will appear evident, that his power to instruct and delight the 
world by his writings fell nothing short of his inclination.” — 


‘ Memoir,’ p. 11. 

The few, yet well-condensed, pages of memoir from which 
the foregoing extract is taken, were written, we believe, by 
Stothard the painter, and are the manifestation ofa humane heart, 
and a fine intellectual sympathy. The Essays contained in 
this volume were produced by the author during the painful 

eriod of his last illness—an illness from which he never 

expected to recover. Yet, how full of the freshness of imagi- 
nation as of reason—how instinct with the ei gil: ee of 
philanthropy! Not from indolence, misconduct, weakness, 


ength, did Richard Ayton live and die, un- 
ae 1 o circumstance, ca from the world’s 


from evil 
ee It was owing to no want of fortitude 


ignorance and neglect. 
that he died in penury and obscurity, and that oe time 
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the development of the mental powers, because they enhance 
the knowledge and excite the will; but the mischief is, that 
when these powers are developed, the employment of them in 
any way conducive to the benefit of the individual is preca- 
rious and protracted in proportion probably to their import- 
ance (producing a collision with established interests and a 
“ stir” in the regular market) ; and certainly in proportion to 
their originality. Sir Thomas Brown starts the query, whether 
the greatest man has ever been known? To pursue any of the 
queries of that most subtle and recondite thinker would soon 
lead us far away into the sublime mysteries of all things; we 
are, nevertheless, of opinion that the number of men of the 
finest powers who have “died out,” leaving no trace behind 
that they ever existed, exceeds that of all the recognized 
worthies who have adorned the world. Judging by the cir- 
cumstances of pain, difficulty, danger, or disaster, literally and 
proverbially attending the lives of nearly every one of those 
who have appeared, it seems almost wonderful that the com- 
paratively small number should be as large as it is. ‘The old 
‘‘saw” expressing surprise that children should escape the 
usual course of accidents, so as ever to “grow up” applies 
with far greater force to the above individuals. The main 
cause of undeserved oblivion, is for the most part attributable 
to want of fortitude in those among them who have possessed 
mere bread, and want of feeling as of knowledge in the world 
and all its social arrangements. But we are going over our 
old ground, and must come to particulars. 

Richard Ayton was born in 1786: he received a good classical 
education; he was a man of genius, and a man of industry. 
He was “intended” by his father for the bar, but not being 
intended for it by his nature, his industry changed into idle- 
ness. He took to fishing and boat-sailing. Finding he could 
not continue to live in this way, even if he had wished, he 
accepted a situation—call it ‘‘cell,” or “ bird-cage”—in a 
public-office, and drudged early and late for a trivial salary 
till there was no enduring it any longer. Most luckily 
he came into possession of an equally small income, but found 
it not sufficient to keep soul and body together; and this fact 
may stand in proof of the attenuation of said salary, for besides 
being of abstemious habits, his bodily frame needed but little 
to support it, he being naturally the thinnest man ever seen; 
so thin indeed, that people turned round to look after him as 
he walked along the streets, and either by words or looks eja- 
culated ‘‘ Did you ever see sucha thin man?” He looked not 
merely like a thread-paper, but like the thread. Howbeit, he 
could not live upon his atomic income, and accordingly engaged 
himself with a Mr Daniell in writing the literary portion of 
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some tour round the coast of England; but the literary por- 
tion being dropped, his engagement dropped with it, and 
Richard Ayton then tried his hand at writing for the stage. 
Probably, this species of composition was not his forte: it is 
equally probable that he was not fairly dealt by; for while 
some of these pieces were damned, and some very successful, 
it so happened that he got nothing worth mentioning for his 
labour, time, and anxiety. The art of writing well, is one 
thing ; the art of getting paid, is quite a different matter. He 
was the uncle of Fanny Ayton, who once made a great fuss 
and a great deal of money as an Italian cantatrice. But “ music 
hath charms.” So Richard Ayton went a sea voyage to stimu- 
late his health and spirits. The vessel was nearly lost, but 
was saved, as a brief memoir informs us, “ by his strength and 
activity in cutting away the wreck of the foretop-mast.” No 
mere helpless, common- place man of “ letters ” was this Richard 
Ayton. Amidst the fall or jamming of the spars, however, he 
received an injury which prevented him from leaving his room 
foratwelve-month. But after he had thrown away his crutches, 
he found himself unable to recover the shock his constitution 
had received, and a painful illness soon put an end to Richard 


Ayton. 

*“‘ He sank into the grave, apparently an old man, at the age of thirty- 
six or thirty-seven. He lamented his approaching death only as it pre- 
vented him from fulfilling the many plans he had formed of benefiting 
the world, as far as he could, by his writings. His worldly prospects 
had certainly nothing in them to make him in love with life, and his 
views of death were cheerful and serene. But still, for the above pur- 
pose, and for that alone, he wished to live. All his plans, however, died — 
with him, for not a leaf of manuscript was found at his lodgings after 
his death. How much he might have done, we have the best means of 
judging from what he did. And from a review of the essays in this 
volume, it will appear evident, that his power to instruct and delight the 
world by his writings fell nothing short of his inclination.” — 
‘ Memoir,’ p. 11. 

The few, yet well-condensed, pages of memoir from which 
the foregoing extract is taken, were written, we believe, by 
Stothard the painter, and are the manifestation of a humane heart, 
and a fine intellectual sympathy. The Essays contained in 
this volume were produced by the author during the painful 

eriod of his last illness—an illness from which he never 
recover. Yet, how full of the freshness of imagi- 
f reason—how instinct with the best energies of 
Not from indolence, misconduct, weakness, 
or misapplied strength, did Richard Ayton live and die, un- 
known; but from evil circumstance, and from the world’s 


ignorance and neglect. It was owing to no want of fortitude 


that he died in penury and obscurity, and that 7 time 


expected to 
nation aS O 


philanthropy ! 
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is trying hard to cover up his ashes as though there had been 
no such man living. 

This volume of Essays was not published till after the 
author’s death, and only, as Taylor and Hessey informed us 
some years ago, ‘‘as a little memorial of the man.” They are 
full of energetic truth and beauty, original in their views, de- 
lightful in their humour, with a constant under-current of 
benevolence in their tendency. Most of the copies were sold 


for waste paper. 

The first essay contained in this volume is “ On the spirit of 
youth in the young and the old.” It breathes the spirit of 
both periods throughout, and illustrates the subject even by 
the pathetic playfulness of its style. 


“ The child is rich in hope, and longs to be a man ; the man has his 
treasures in memory, and wishes that he had always been a child. We 
are all pleased to look back upon ourselves as school-boys, and recall, 
with a mournful tenderness, those thoughtless happy days when we had 
masters to instruct us that we were born to suffer and to die, but when 
the feeling was, that we had life within us, whose principle was enjoy- 
ment, and whose duration without end. Whether our school-days 
are the happiest of our lives is a contested question ; but there can 
be no doubt, I think, as to those of them passed out of school. I 
have no great favour, 1 confess, for masters, and cannot conscientiously 
defend the agreeableness of lessons, or the pleasing propriety of being 
flogged for not attending to them; but the play-ground! and the holi- 
days !—no, there is nothing like them afterwards. In estimating the 
happiness of a school-boy, people are apt to think more of the school 
than of the boy. He is not happy in consequence of being at school, but 
in spite of it. 

“ How beautiful is that law of playfulness, which governs the youth of 
all created animals! How glorious that short-lived era of the blood, 
when school-boys, and puppies, and kittens, caper and dance, by a sort of 
instinct, or necessity! This irresistible gaiety is not the result of supe- 
rior health and strength: it is the exulting spirit of mere life in the 
newly born—an elementary joyousness, which requires no aid from with- 
out, which is not excited in them, but is a part of them. The child, in 
proof of its being, might say, in the spirit of the philosopher—lI rejoice, 
therefore, 1 am. We, whom years and knowledge have invested with 
the prerogative of being serious, smile at the ecstacies of youthful levity, 
with a sympathy moderated by contempt. Poor, foolish creature, how 
happy it allows itself to be! Pleasant enough, we exclaim; but, ah! if 
it knew what was tocome! We shake our prophetic heads when we see 
the lambs frisking about us, and think of mutton. 

“ This triumphant sense of life has different degrees of duration, ac- 
cording to varieties in moral and constitutional temperament ; it may give 
Way, before its natural period, to the shocks of accident; sometimes it is 
prolonged almost to that term which we call our years of discretion ; and 
Sometimes it bursts out in brief transports through the gloom and the 
cares of perfect reason and melancholy maturity. Once in a way, ina 
Spring morning, perhaps, a gentleman of sober habits feels himself, on 
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the first taste of the air, very unaccountably disposed. If he be in the 
country, he falls incontinently to rolling in the grass, or takes to kicking 
his heels, or tries a short run with a jump at the end of it, with other 
caprices of motion, which have nothing at all to do with getting on, and 
for which, very likely, he heartily despises himself. He is soon relieved. 
His habitual feelings, and numberless little circumstances of his daily 
experience, are at hand to quell his romping vivacity at a moment's notice. 
He feels a twinge of the rheumatism, or recollects a bad bargain,—and 


we see no more of his jumps.’ —pp. I, 2, 3, 4. 


The essay concludes with a description of youthful old age, 
not unlike that which has been presented to us in the person 
of the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield.’ 

“ ] have known one individual of this description, and only one; a joyous 
baby of thrceescore, with whom I once went a bird-nesting in company 
with his grand-children. It was in a spring morning, early, when the 
dew still sparkled on the grass, and all nature was an image of youth 
and freshness. The grey head of my companion might be considered a 
little out of season; but his cheerful eye, his lively talk, and ready 
laugh, were in perfect keeping with the general scene. Time had set his 
mark upon him ; but, like an old thorn, he blossomed to the last. Age 
had stiffened his joints, and hardened his sinews ; but his affections were 
still full of spring and flexibility. He could not exactly play at leap-frog, 
but he could still stand and look on with wonderful agility.”—pp. 10, 1]. 


We pass on to an essay entitled “‘ Of cruelty to animals, and 
Mr Martin’s Act.” The quiet humour, and serene-tempered 
style of Ayton’s occasional satire will be very apparent in the 
following extract ;— 

“ Our poor fellow-creatures on all fours, if they had no claims to our 
active care and kindness from their manifold services in our behalf, have 
from their mere community with us in the great inheritance of flesh and 
blood and sense of pain, an undeniable title to our mercy and forbearance. 
In the relation between man and horse, custom, and a sort of convenience, 
have determined, that the former should be the rider: but, notwithstand- 
ing this enormous distinction, there are still such affinities between the 
two, as should relieve him who is undermost from the positive contempt 
of his superior, or at least protect him from all superfluous tyranny and 
torture. In few words, because a forked creature, in a coat and hat, 
conceives himself made on purpose to sit astride an animal with four 
legs and a tail, it does not therefore follow that he has a clear right to 
maltreat it, in wantonness either of sport or rage. ‘There seems to be no 
very decisive objection, on the part of the horse, to the man’s first fancy ; 
he may ride, and, for aught I know, be innocent: but the testimony of 
his own flesh will assure him, that to lash a horse to the bare bones is an 


act of inhuman iniquity.”"—pp. 43, 44. 

Our author next proceeds to an original view—it is probable 
that he was the only writer who adopted it at the time—of 
Mr Martin’s Act for the prevention of cruelty to animals. 


“ All the finer parts of morality are not within the jurisdiction of the 
courts. Here and there a fellow may be found brutal enough to lash 
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a horse till the blood flows! and by such acts, one horse; probably, in 
one hundred, is subject, from time to time, to a momentary pain: while 
all men remorselessly avail themselves of the convenience of post-chaises 
and stage-coaches, the conduct of which sends ninety horses out of a hun- 
dred, through a lingering course of torturing disease, to a premature death. 
Is cruelty, as far as it is a matter interesting to horses, chargeable only to 
the first mentioned description of offenders? A carman in a ragged 
coat and dirty shirt, strikes his fore-horse on the nose with the butt-end 
of his whip, and the animal feels the smart for a full hour and a half, 
while a sporting gentleman, of the first fashion from top to toe, mounts 
his “ favourite mare,” and goads it on to the performance of some des- 
perate match against time—its agonizing exertions either killing it on 
the spot, or inflicting upon it some dire disease in the lungs, or heart, or 
limbs, to last as long as its life. If either of these two delinquents is a 
fit mark for punishment, which should have the preference? Speak 
out—don’t be thinking about the coats of the parties—the carman strikes 
in mere passion; the gentleman has five hundred pounds depending on 
his match. If cruelty can admit of an excuse, who, if he has any warmer 
feeling about him than a Jew-pedlar, will deny, that the carman has the 
best to propose ? 

“Tt is this view of the case that gives me a peculiar distaste for the 
spirit of Mr Martin’s Act. It dispenses punishment with no equal jus- 
tice. I would have no legislation at all in any such matters, and cer- 
tainly not such legislation as this. We see its penalties visited only upon 
those who have rags and dirt against them, with want of education, and 
other circumstances of their condition, which should plead in their 
favour; while it spares others, who have no better claim to exemption 
than what they derive from better dress, together with more knowledge, 
and more refinement, which should be regarded only as an aggravation 
of their wrong-doing. It is really quite absurd to see a man hunting 
out for cruel people who abuse horses, yet fixing his sole attention upon 
Smithfield drovers and hackney-coachmen ; as if there were no carriages 
likely to present game of this sort, except those with numbers upon them.” 
—pp. 48, 50. 


From the foregoing specimen it is easy to conjecture what 
Richard Ayton would have said to Andrew Agnew had the 
latter risen up in his time to profane the poor by imprisoning 
them in the ‘ Sabbath.’ 

The essay which follows the foregoing is “ On exaggeration 
and matter-of-fact people,” and a more amusing and all-em- 
bracing paper has never been written. A brief extract, illus- 
trative of the extremes, is all we can find space to give. 


“ There is an inborn tendency in the human mind (where there is mind) 
to amplification—to swell out beyond the limits of nature and truth. 
Our souls are too big for our bodies, and our perceptions and impres- 
sions pitched too high for the scale and circumstances of the physical 
world in which we live. Our middle-size belies us: we are all Patago- 
nians in our hearts and our tongues—little creatures with our fifteen 
hundred steps to a mile, who nevertheless find this earth, with its spare 
deserts and untrodden forests, too circumscribed for our free elbow-room. 
Our language, our descriptive phrases, however they may be tamed 
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down in signification by common use, have been framed as for a race of 
giants ina giant world. The more moderate among us, in describing 
the wonders of a gale of wind at sea, would scarcely be so narrow- 
minded as to talk of waves rising thirty or forty feet, instead of ‘ moun- 
tains high.’ How should you credit that a man could be wet through 
two coats, unless he asseverated that it rained ‘ as if heaven and earth 
were coming together,’ at the least? ‘ When the louse feeds,’ says 
Buffon, ‘the blood is seen to rush like a torrent into the stomach.’ 
Could one have said more, in severe justice, of a lion ?”—pp. 66, 67. 


Our author, however, very sensibly gives the preference to 
the above class over the opposite—that which manifests a 
constant disposition to “ cold-blooded and penurious ex- 


actness.”’ 


“ The whole host of long-bow men, light troops and heavy, are far 
less annoying, and, paradoxical as it may appear, less hostile to the 
more essential parts of truth, than the little teasing tribe, the minute, 
higgling, worshippers of matter-of-fact. 

“I look upon these miserable fribblers as the most intolerable plagues 
that go about to disturb the ease, cordiality, and trusting freedom, of 
familiar conversation. One of these, among a company of lively men, is 
as bad as the ‘ Stix Acts.’ There is no speaking before him; he lies 
in wait for every trivial lapse, and is ready to arrest on the spot every 
unimportant misnomer of time, or place, or person. He will stop a good 
anecdote, just before its finest moment, to ask for its credentials ; and 
cut off the dénowement of a pathetic tale to question its parish. With 
all their professed antipathy to exaggeration, they are themselves ex- 
aggerators of the most contemptible description—those who attach extra- 
vagant importance to trifles, and busy themselves to demonstrate 
circumstances that are not worth a thought. There is something noble 
at least in the error of a man who exaggerates only what is in itself great 
and exalted ; but he that would measure a hair, or weigh a feather, is 
guilty of an hyperbole (if so generous a term is not too good for him) 
that admits of no excuse. These scrupulists—these baters down, are 
themselves far more remote from truth generally than those whom the 
are so pleased to charge with incorrectness. A man overpowered wit 
thirst says, that he could drink the Thames dry—and I believe him— 
that is, I very distinctly apprehend that he is excessively thirsty. A 
matter-of-fact man would receive such an assertion as an insult, and 
would take upon himself to prove, if he could keep from passion, that it 
was, from the nature of things, an absolute falsehood. He would lay 
down the maximum of a possible draught, and the way would be clear 
before him. He has no allowance for the natural language of an eager 
appetite : but summons up his soul, with all its experience, to justify the 


capacity of a quart pot.’—pp. 73, 74. 

There is an essay in the present collection “On honesty,” 
from which we cannot venture to quote, because we should be 
sure to extract more than our limits will permit. It reminds 
us by its force of truth, vivid illustration, and general fy hand- 
ling” of Hazlitt, and, at the same time, of the quiet, ticklish, 
and temeritous humour of Lamb. Albeit, he admits that we 
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are not all thieves “‘ in the vulgar sense of the term,” we laugh, 
and shift our seats, alternately. After running through various 
classes of society, he just drops in a word about reviews and 
critics, who, he says, are “not over-honest themselves, as 
witness their extracts.” And certainly, in the present times, 
the extent to which this is carried with new books, (the reviewer 
often concluding with the information that the work in question 
contains little or nothing else worth reading,) is as deliberate a 
system of dishonesty as any that can be adduced. 

- Among the Sketches of Character contained in this delight- 
ful volume, there is one entitled “Old Johnny Wolgar.” He 
was what is termed a “ sea-roamer”-—that is, one who wanders 
the whole day along the beach to pick up whatever the sea ma 
be good enough to send him. Heis not to be confounded with the 
wreckers : his occupation 1s regular, less perilous, and perfectly 
innocent. After an interesting description of the manners and 
habits of this old, battered shell of a man, our author introduces 
us to his domestic hearth, when the following noble and pathetic 
passage occurs :— 

“ No man could be more decidedly ‘ master in his own house’ than 
Johnny: yet he was not harshly so—but rather, let me say, through the 
influence of his deserts—his importance in the state—his basket—of his 
knowledge and services; and above all, of his wants and infirmities. 
There was something beautiful in his wife’s perfect submission to, him ; 
she obeyed him, as it were involuntarily ; his wants and wishes were to 
her as her will—the necessity that determined her motives, and directed 
all her actions. There is striking truth in Bacon’s remark, that wives 
are young men’s mistresses, and old men’s nurses. A rheumatic lover— 
a worshipper with a white beard, is neither to be expected or desired ; 
and, oh ! how much it speaks for the enduring kindness and constancy of 
women, that when we masters desist from our patronizing attentions, 
and lordlily demand their ministration in the day of our decline, they 
forget not their fealty, but look down upon, and serve us—pity,.and 
obey us. The sight of this old woman, herself so feeble and wasted, 
hovering about her wreck of a husband, with fearful tenderness—tyran- 
nized over by his dependence—enslaved by his helplessness—was really 
as much as a bachelor (poor barren unit) could bear.”—pp. 242, 243, — 


Throughout all these essays and sketches there will be felt 
the deep breathing of a spirit of humanity and unaffected 
tenderness, with the constant effort to elevate the community 
of man, and draw attention to the manifestation of such eleva- 
tion among the humblest, from which the educated and the 
high in station may all learn a salutary human lesson. 

The account given in the volume of “ A descent into acoal- 
mine” with the various fearful pictures of abused and degraded 
nature, it brigs to light, would require a separate article, and 
we cannot now enter upon the subject. We must conclude our 
notice of the book by referring to a touching essay ‘* On fame and 
monuments.” Our author anticipates nothing more for him- 
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self than his name upon a tomb-stone. By this’ time it has 
probably been obliterated—if he ever had one. 


“ T have heard people say that they could think with more patience of 
dying, than of being buried; and I can understand their feeling in this 
respect. It is explicable, indeed, by that sympathy which quickens our 
tears and deepens our sobs at a burial—as if there was almost another 
death for one departed, in this his final abstraction from the sight of the 
living world. We feel as if there was a loss after death, and its com- 
pletion was in the grave. To die is to forget; to be buried is to be 
forgotten. 

“ The horror of oblivion was not planted in our souls only to sadden 
us, it being, perhaps, the most powerful and permanent of all motives to 
useful and honourable action. Let those, who would not be forgotten, 
deserve to be remembered. The achievements which tend most to raise 
the minds, to humanize the feelings, and improve the condition of men, 
are the best securities for a cherished and lasting life in their memories.” 
—pp- 191, 192. 


Ayton observes that ‘there is no burial for the great bene- 
factors of mankind,” but considering the love of fame to be a 
universal passion, he thinks it would be hard “if some degree of 
the enjoyment were not permitted to the crowd, who, wanting 
ability or opportunity, cannot comply with the severe condition 
of deserving it.”. Among this crowd he modestly places, or 
seems to place, himself. 

“The brief and obscure life of Richard Ayton, author of these 
Essays and Sketches of Character, is one of those things 
which comes over the mind with the same feeling as a pathetic 
private recollection. He died in Warren street, Tottenham 
Court road, in great distress, at the age of thirty-seven. Those 
who may read the above essays, which possess all the irresistible 
charm of the amiable Goldsmith, with a far deeper under- 
standing, and an original vein of wit, highly graphic, yet 
luminous to the subject, must be interested in the man as they 
are delighted with the book; the surest sign of the goodness 
of the writer’s heart. And when we consider the painful cir- 
cumstances of his life, and premature descent into the cold and 
lonely grave, with the unjust oblivion to which the world has 
consigned him, we cannot but revert to his character as to that 
of some dear companion of former years, whose familiar inter- 
course had been a charm, and is now a loss never to be sup- 
plied, and drop a tear to the memory of Richard Ayton.’”* 

We now come toa little book, which at least'‘a dozen people— 
perhaps a full score—may have read, but of which nobody else 
ever heard. Some of those who read it at the time it was first 
published, may have read it again in after years; or, if not, 
they have still borne it fresh and warm in their memories. 
For it contained some things which sunk into their hearts, and 


* Exposition of the False Medium, &c. p. 24, 25. 
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after the high-ways of life had been long journéyed through; 
and the flints had grieved their feet, while the dust lay thick 
upon their yet more weary minds, they reverted 'to its san 
morning of green leaves and branching strength, and felt that 
great hopes had gone forth into the world, which time could 
neither desecrate or destroy. 

Some eighteen or twenty years ago there lived a man of in-' 
tegral mind, whose imagination and reasoning faculties, though 
of great strength, were so finely balanced, that instead of injur- 
ing, as we commonly find the case, each enhanced ‘the power 
of the other. We could say much more about the mental. 
qualities of this individual, but it is heavy up-hill work where 
the reader has no “foregone conclusions.” Suffice it to say 
he had a strong heart and an original mind, having attained 
to what the Germans, or Mr Carlyle, would call the: highest 
degree of sincere thinking. He did not look at external 
nature, and think according to the poetry and the pictures he 
had read and seen; but he saw and felt according to what was 
before him: he did not look at men, and endeavour to recollect 
what philosophers and moralists had written, so as to discover. 
the law into which they fell; but he judged of the men ac- 
cording to the estimate which they developed, or which he drew 
out, from amidst the complicated entanglements of their natures 
and circumstances. ‘This is to be a sincere thinker; the only 
thing, in our opinion, which entitles a man to write a book.and 
consider himself an author. We are far from meaning any dis- 
respect to useful and valuable compilations; but we cannot 
designate their writers,—to say nothing of the mass of new pub- 
lications that are continually thrown into the over-stocked and 
groaning market—as “‘authors,”’ but simply concocters, adap- 
ters, commentators, editors, recollectors, and transcribers. 
Possibly he carried his love of originality as of indolence to an 
excess, inasmuch as, with the exception of two or three real 
authors, he seldom troubled himself to read a book. He hada 
profession, certainly, and was very clever in it; vicariously, 
however, rather than personally. In short, it went sore against 
his nature, and, like Ayton, he also took to fishing—*‘‘ the last 
infirmity of noble minds.” There, with a long rod and elabo- 
rate tackle, ground-bait and landing-net, would he sit for hours 
pouring overa clear running stream, “ framing new worlds ;” but 
never by any chance did he catch a fish. It was quite as 
likely for the fish to catch him. In fact, he was—thinking. 
About this time he was very intimate with John Keats, and 
also, we believe, was acquainted with Leigh Hunt, Barry 
Cornwall, and others. He now published the ‘Stories after 
Nature,’ and several people read them, and felt their beauty 
and truth. He found certain things in Hazlitt’s writings which 
he had not found elsewhere, and feeling a strong sympathy 
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towards him, went to see him one day, introducing himself 
by saying that ‘ he also was a thinker,’ or painter, or some such 
words, and looked upon the author of the ‘Principles of 
Human Action’ as an old master. Hazlitt being strictly punc- 
tilious in never intruding anywhere, was equally nice about 
his own inviolability. After a bit of a scene—perhaps not 
much unlike one of those which occasionally transpired be- 
tween Abernethy and some dogged patient who “ had a mind 
of his own’’—they became great friends. ‘Two years after the 
appearance of the ‘Stories after Nature,’ he published the 
drama of ‘ Joseph and his Brethren’ (reviewed in our number 
for March) and stuck the name of one ‘ Howard’ in the title page ; 
considering that name would do just as well as hisown. Hazlitt 
read the tore and some twelve months afterwards said 
abruptly, as though it had been an apropos to yesterday, “ It 
is full of the true thing ; original—aboriginal. I consider, Sir, 
that you possess great genius—and I recommend you to keep 
to your profession.” So saying, with a shrug of the shoulders, 
Hazlitt walked away. 

“ The sight that reaches heaven, tires in a lane!’ Thus 
thought and said the author of these books, and no doubt it is 
in most cases too true. It commonly happens that those who 
can strike a great blow, must do it at once; or, failing in the in- 
tended effect, they possess not the continuous energy, and long- 
enduring fortitude, requisite to accomplish the result by slow 
but incessantly repeated efforts of a less important, and perhaps 
in themselves, trifling character and compass. Whether, there- 
fore, from a deficiency of the requisite patience and continuity 
—want of interest in the given object—or from a secret ambi- 
tion indignant at neglect, turning into indifference and apathy, 
it so happened that the individual in question never did any- 
thing more, and calmly declared that he hoped nothing would 
ever occur to draw him out of his obscurity. For this reason; 
in case he should still be living, we have said but little of him; 
and that somewhat hazily. We now turn to the book. 

The various tales which form the contents of this volume, 
are each very brief; often abrupt, from the total absence of 
all minor details, and even at times of such connecting links as 
are requisite to the appearance of probability.. The imagina- 
tion cannot believe, without an effort so painful as to be lrable 
to defeat itself, that in one short sentence a man and woman 
can fall in love—pass through uncommon events, tragic or 
otherwise—be rich and be beggars—and from beggars rise by 
some ennobling principle to be princes—pushing tyrants from 
their thrones, and changing the whole system of the govern- 
ment. This is an extreme view; there are, however, many 
sentences very like it. The style is between that of the trans- 
lators of the Bible, and of Boccaccio. So closely, indeed, does 
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it resemble the, latter, that, the imitation would, here and there, 
look. .seryile, were at not for the, genuine feeling and spirit that 
reign throughout,.and, clearly, attest that all. the fundamental 
material is drawn fromthe writer’s own resources... Occasionally 
the execution is very fine and poetical, but. it is:in the elements 
and principles developed in these stories that their great-value 
consists, although the simplicity of them construction may’ cause 
a superficial reader to regard some of them as little else than 
fairy-tales. .The really, no less than the apparently childish, is 
often: the truly profound. ‘To begin and end with nature, 1s the 
finest of all principles, but the most difficult, to get appreciated 
or even understood in an artificial age. Let -us» give.an 
instance. toned odt.4 

One of these stories is called ‘ Alfred of -England, and the 
force of love’ A young nobleman, living at’ the court of 
Alfred the Great and bearing his name, comes Into possession 
of immense revenues, the whole of which he places in the hands 
of the King “ to farm for the use of the state’ until he returns 
from a projected ramble through Italy. On arriving an “Tus- 
cany he finds its Duke about to be marred ‘to a noble:and 
beautiful lady who much loved him,” 

“ When the evening was come, Alfred did not, as he might have done, 
challenge respect of the duke, but went into the hall as a common guest, 
and seated himself at the bottom of the table. There he sat, studying 
the favour of the duke, who was of a most noble appearance. His tanned 
check was freckled yellow with the sun: his eye fiery, and dark, as his 
hair; and that curling heavily and as black as a crow. There hung.a 
gold chain about his neck, and thereto a lady’s likeness, and a favour of 
lady’s hair, as yellow as gold, was tied above his naked elbow. , His 
shoulders were covered with a lion’s skin: his neck was bare and black 
with the sun of many a day: his belt was a chain of iron, and his kirtle 
of sable skins. Behind him stood dark boys, beautiful as Arcadians ; one 
bearing his cup and grapes, and the other resting as David on Goliath's 
sword. Soft music was heard from without, and the Tusean spoke : his 
voice was as the sound of the sea in a cave. § OM] 

“The trumpets sounded as he had commanded; the sweet music passed 
under the battlements, and when the doors opened, and the duchess: ad- 
vanced, his eyes shot fire. Shaking back his hair, he advanced towards 
her with extended arms, moving like a leopard. . When they embraced, 
and her yellow hair mingled with his upon his back, they looked like 
images of the clouds.” ¥ Ge 

In, the above gorgeous description, sometimes reminding us of 
Rubens and Titian, sometimes of. Chaucer’s ‘ Palamon apd 
Acite,’ sometimes of our sacred writers, we. yet perceive, the 
original bent of mind ; and also in certain touches, which seem 
of “ the earliest date,” what Hazlitt. meant. by. using. .the.term 
“ aboriginal.” 1a 


soft Alfred’s heart smote against his side, when he saw the beauty of that 
y: he eat no meat, but still gazed upon her; nor did he crush any 
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grapes, nor mingle any wine. He heard not, felt not, thought not. He 
hardly breathed. His senses were in his eyes. He was as one who is 
‘ gazing himself blind, by looking on the moon.’' All this while was his 
heart beating audibly, and he sat as quiet as a stone, till the: feast was 
done. When the duke had led the duchess away, and the hall was.eleared, 
he was aroused ; and looking mournfully around, he sighed deeply,. and 
departed weeping. 5 
On the next day, he wrote to the king as follows :— 


© Kinp FATner, 

“ It importeth my honour and my life, that I should be absent: from 
your kingdom for some time ; how long I know not. I ama slave ; but I 
serve those whom I most love, and do bless my bondage. I want.no gold, 
therefore use my patrimony while you want it; when not, be it bestowed 
for the benefit of learning ; giving to the church no more than it.can 
demand... Though the tears I now shed ave not mine, I do dedicate one 
drop to the remembrance of old times. Be assured, that which I do at 
present. is honourable, for I bear your name. : 
ALFRED.” 

These stories were written, it will be remembered, some fifteen 
years ago; and if there were giants, there were few. Radicals 
‘‘in-these days.” Burdett strongly stood almost alone .as_an 
honest legislator; he now stands on the brink of the grave as 
anapostate. It is both amusing and satisfactory, however, to 
observe the impression which a natural thinker entertained 
with reference to the priesthood of all countries, and that he 
considered it good to bestow wealth for the advancement and 
benefit of knowledge, and to give the church ‘‘ no more.than it 
could demand.” But our present business is not with, politics. 
We must not pass over the feeling of the lover in the foregoing 
letter, and the importance he attaches to bestowingsa single 
tear elsewhere, when all should be devoted to the object.of his 
almost hopeless heart. 3 0 

_ Alfred sends this letter to the King, then disguising ‘hiiself 
as.a herdsman, offers himself to the duke as a servant; and 
the latter ‘“‘ seeing the greatness of the man through the “poor- 
ness of. his habit,’ (our author is full of those ‘‘ uncommon” 
instances) grants his request... Thus Alfred was, always, near 
the object of his refined passion; and. seeing her happy, he 
Sought nothing beyond. - navies tier + 

“ The duke desired him to help his lady from her horse; but he iy 
to shake like a leaf, looked down, and was rooted to the ground.- The 
duke unhorsed the lady, chiding Alfred for his poorness ; he laying it to 
his new fortune, that had gladdened him too much. Alfred'soon:took an 

opportunity to gain the duke’s respect. | 2 “9! 
ee he. duke and duchess, peta ae the nobleness;of hig nature, 
grew kind to him, questioning him. of his sorrowful aspect, and, promising 
to relieve his misfortunes. They often asked his advice, and would have 
made, him great; but he refused it, liking his old office, and desiring no- 
thing so much as to be opposite their countenances. ” 
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The character of Alfred has been previously described ag 
* gentle and passive ; of a melancholy habit for one so young; 
and very thoughtful.” The fine strength of his spirit was 


‘incapable .of that gross and selfish: species of jealousy’and 


revenge with which the public taste has constantly been 


‘inoculated by the vast majority of its favourite writers. 


“ Thus did he live for ten years, under the affectionate notice of these 
two lovers (for neither time nor marriage had as yet weakened their 
hearts), when it happened that a Danish nobleman visited the court-of 
Tuscany, with his daughter, a very beautiful girl. She seeing the noble- 
ness of the duke fell violently in love with him ; and the duke seeing the 


nobleness of the prize, and feeling the power of his conquest, was guilty 


enough to return her passion ; forgetting the heart of the duchess, And 
because she should not know of his amour, he gave it out that both ‘his 
guests would depart from his court, and ordered a feast to their honour. 


‘But he had secretly paid a weighty sum of gold to the Dane, that the 


lady, his daughter, should remain with him; and on the night of ‘her 
departure she returned, and was received privily into a castle, that was in 
a wood, out of the city. 

“‘ The delicate and susceptible nature of the duchess soon told her that 
something perilous threatened her love. By the duke’s manner and.con- 
duct she could read a difference in his heart, yet could she by no means 
suspect the cause. ‘Trusting, however, to his honour as well as she could, 
she stifled these feelings, and bent to all his humours, endeavouring: by 
patient suffering to win him back to what he was. Yet did she never 
question him of the difference, nor even appear to know it, except by the 
greater tenderness of her conduct. : 

“ Alfred, who watched over the lady’s happiness with the vigilance of 
a lynx, when he found the truth, hated the Tuscan, and dedicated him- 
self by all means in his power to procure the duchess peace and tran- 
quillity. Willingly would he have taken what the duke had cast aside ; 
but. he knew the duchess’s nature, and her love for the duke, and he 
never divulged himself, nor the heavy secret of his heart. 

“ When he saw the duchess sicken and become pale, his heart ached 
for her ; and he tried by all means in his power to make good the stories 
of the duke, when he excused himself for having been abroad all night, 
by saying he had hunted too far into the country, or that being sick he 
took a change of air. But her love for the duke could penctrate too 
easily through a veil so thin.”—pp. 99, 100, 101. 


The Duchess discovers the whole affair, and though her 
heart is breaking, utters no words of reproach or of her know- 


eee: ‘‘ determined to wait patiently till he should again think 
of her.” 


“ But the continual pain was too much for her, and it wore her pale 
and as thin as death. All this the duke saw, but it did not alter him, 
and Alfred was an equal sufferer with the duchess.” —pp. 102. 


One evening Alfred, passing beneath her windows, hears her 
moans. As nobody goes to her assistance, he gets up into her 
chamber by the help of a yine-tree. He sustains her fainting 
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in his arms, but. breathes no word of the deep love he has - 
always felt towards her. ey 


“ Alfred saw she was dying, and he grew as weak. asa child ; his 
throat ached, and his tears flowed till her hax was wet. And she lifted 
up her eyes once more, and died. oe > 

“ Having kissed her forehead, and murmured over her, he got do 

in by the vine; and he took two swords and went into the woods, 
dumb with-despair, but withal most wrath. There he lay all night under 
the trees, starmg upon the sky, and early in the morning he betook him 
to.the castle, and waited till the duke came from his paramour. When 
he heard the hinges of the gate, and saw the head of the duke’s steed 
coming: forth, he went into the wood and blew a blast of defiance upon 
his‘horn, which the duke answered. 

“They met upon a level plain, where the duke dismounted. And 
Alfred said to him, ‘ Sir, J do arraign you here under heaven, of being 
the murderer of an innocent and beautiful lady. Oh! how most inno- 
cent and beautiful! I here stand the Champion of your duchess, who is 
dead through the neglect of such a beast as you, and thus I challenge 
you. And he struck him on the cheek, and offered him one of the 
swords. The giant, mad at the blow, seized upon the sword and attacked 
Alfred desperately ; but he being determined on having the life of the 
duke, defended himself suddenly. 

“When they had fought some time, Alfred struck him on the head ; 
he reeled against a tree, and fell. And seeing Alfred standing over him, 
he said, ‘ Pause!’ Alfred replied, ‘ Sir, you did not pause when your 
dear lady’s life could have been saved through it. You ‘have felt only 
for yourself, and have sacrificed her. When her pale look and aching 
eye have begged a merciful hour at your hand, you cared not for her 
pain. And lastly, whilst your hot veins were swelling with delight, you 
let her poorly die. You sold her unto death for your enjoyments—a 
sacrifice. You did not pause ; wherefore, as you lay upon your back in 
these nettles, I will not pause!’ So saying, he took him by the wrist, 
and stabbed him to the heart, and so killed him.”—pp. 103, 104, 105. 


Alfred returns forthwith, and going into the court of justice 
declares what he has done. They could listen to nothing 
beyond that fact: a belief of his alleged motives, would of course 
have. been out of the question (it was exactly the point in 

uestion), and he was condemned to be beheaded on the third 
day. ‘«¢ But on the night of the second, he died in prison, of a 
broken heart.” 

The conduct of this true nobleman may not have been strictly 
just or lawful in the eye of a comprehensive philosophy with 
reference to his deadly retribution upon the Duke, whose 
actions were governed by as sincere a feeling (though not as pure 
and. lasting a one), as were those of Alfred. Such are the lawsi.e. 
of nature, to which our author solely appeals. But considerin 
the long-suffering and noble deyotedness of Alfred, the fina 
destruction of the woman he adored might well plead in justi- 
fication, and make us exclaim with the old dramatist, “‘ There 
you may show a passion!—there you may show a passion !” 
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The chivalric character of the age must also be adduced in 
extenuation. These are the principles which should be de. 
veloped by the modern drama, and such will be the case with a 
reformed stage and a better educated audience. At present 
such things would probably seem perfectly insipid or beautifully 
unintelligible. This book contains many other stories, wherein 
equally fine principles are developed. We are sorry we cannot 
give an abstract of several others; the more to be regretted as 
the volume has long been out of print. 

The author of ‘ Lyrical Offerings ’ is now eminent in periodi- 
cal and political literature. We shall therefore merely say, that 
his poems are full of most genuine beauty and strength, and 
when they are appreciated we suppose he will think of poetry 
once more. How applicable are the following lines to the sub- 
ject of this paper :— 

All Earth is but an hour-glass ; and the sands 
That tremble through—are men! * * *% 
A tomb-stone for the tired, which tells of those 
That wept, and vanish’d; toiled, and marvelled why 7? 
And all the students of our life have looked 
Bearded ambition in the face, and laughed. 
Themselves perchance had travelled far on foot 
The roots of knowledge nurturing with thetv blood, 
Yet reared they not a branch ov bud to shade 
Wearted adventure. Nothing true survives 
Saves fiction ; which hath still the truest been, 
And so, less trusted—'tis a judging world. 
Man idles in the sun and finds a heath 
To cross at even-tide; while naked Death 
Comes—like the shadow of the world, abroad, 
Blotting his features out. 
* # k a * 
There is a social and a solemn spell— 
A Spirit in our dust—a dream divine, 
Filling the world with inspiration fine 
And making virtue purely visible-— 
Blanchard’s Lyric Offerings, 1828. 


Such are the thoughts and aspirations beyond a mortal date, 
which should ever nerve neglected genius on iis course. Thus 
sustained, a man may die contented, conscious of not having 
laboured in vain, and that in proportion to the benefit his 
works may confer upon his species, even so will his life have 
been a precious gift, and all its sufferings rewarded. Full of 
such high comfort he may throw down the gauntlet to Oblivion. 
But happier still is he, and greater of soul, who offering no 
challenge to futurity, and hungering for no fame, with deep 
resignation pours forth his noblest impulses abroad into the 
general mass of life, there to work out their corresponding 
influences and results, and thus obtains an earthly’ immot- 
tality in the improved hearts and spirits of other ages. 


R.H.H. 


ite 
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PHILOSOPHICAL ANALYSIS OF HARMONIES AND 
| CONTRASTS. 


Beauty and sublimity are the names of the most excellent 
modes of imaginative excitement, the most excellent being 
the most pleasurable. The objects which are calculated 
therefore to excite these emotions, are fitted to produce a per- 
manent emotion, a continuance of pleasurableness ; they con- 
tain a fund of variety which allows not the palling of sameness 
and satiety to interrupt a sequence of pleasure flowing on in an 
harmonious stream. 

The notes of music—the. lines of a poem—the movements 
of a dance—are in successive order, and carry on the: mind 
of the contemplator in the successive order; and one morsel of 
excitement is presented to him after the other, in the most 
favourable and effective order, and the sequence of his pleasur- 
able excitement is determined by and commensurate with the 
sequence and the term of those successive stimuli. : 

he harmony of the emotion produced by a work of art 
existing in synchrony, is in truth evolved in succession as 
much as that produced by a work of art presented in sequence; 
and this effect, necessary to the continuance of the emotion, 
is effected by artful adjustment of prominences ; by adapting 
the power of its various parts to engage the attention accord- 
ing to their due importance ; by light and shade and colours, 
and the establishment of the due subordination of parts; by 
which a completeness and oneness is effected, not only of im- 
mediate effect, but of the successive effects to each other, one 
moment after another, while it is under comtemplation. 

Such works must needs be highly wrought, finely elaborated, 
their very simplicity containing a multitude of detail indis- 
tinguishable in the perfectness of arrangement; a host of 
circumstance compressed into pure refinement—still, not an 
agereoate of circumstances, because each of a host of circam- 
Stances Joses and merges its individuality, its capability of 
being regarded distinetl , by the superior dignity of its proud 
subordination. | : 

The lines of the subordinate figures in any pictorial or 
sculptural effort of the highest class, owe their chief power 
to the relation in which they stand to the principal; the relief 
which they afford, and the illustration they have by their 
position an opportunity of contributing, form the chief substance 
of their glory. The rule of design “‘that whatever ineli- 
nation the lines of the principal figure, or principal part of 
that figure make, that inclination must- be repeated by the 
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inclination of other figures in parallel, but never equal lines,” 
is transferable “mutatis mutandis” to the composition of 
colours in harmonious distribution. We trace it farther, we 
discover it in its highest perfection in poetry. The ‘Queen 
Mab’ of Mercutio is in itself admirable, still more so as a 
characteristic effusion ; and again, it has a freightage of artis- 
tical truth, as blending with the moon-lit forebodings of 
Romeo, which it prologues, and the deep passion of the glit- 
tering, but eventful masquerade. The fault and fate of the 
Thane of Cawdor hover in the air, murky with baleful incan- 
tation, and “give dreadful note of preparation’’ to the still 
deeper treachery and deadlier disposition of his successor. 
The Churl Apemantus snarling at mankind without an injury, 
and Alcibiades resenting an injury in arms, and accompanied 
by Phrynia and Timandra, each contribute to define the indi- 
viduality of the broken-hearted misanthropy of ‘Timon, which 
seems to owe its bitterness to madness. The flaw of mind 
which disables the character of Hamlet, is akin to that which 
confounds the superficial philosophy, the world-gathered wis- 
domof Polonius ;—his madness (for ‘‘ touched” heis, though not 
in the manner of a march-hare) has its parallel, but not equal 
line in the disordered wits of poor Ophelia ; his active purpose, 
such as it is, in the revenge of Laertes. 

Why multiply examples—let any one susceptible of the 
effect of a play of Shakspeare, study under the guidance of the 
effect—the manner in which-it is produced, and this principle 
of composition will be apparent. The finest example of such 
an analysis is perhaps Schlegel’s demonstration of the advan- 
tage—nay, the necessity of every character in Romeo and 
Juliet to the general effect, the entire sentiment. We owe to 
Germany the knowledge that a play of Shakspeare is a 
whole. 

An analogous harmony may also exist in combinations 
of subordinate dignity ; and a conception and embodyment of 
the amiable may be as complete in itself as of the heroic. 
The whimsical may be idealized, concentrated, harmonized, a8 
may the indignant. Hudibras gives birth and being to as 
consistent a train of mental delectation as Achilles or Pro- 
metheus. 

But it is observable that the elements of the lower idealities 
owe most of their power to their individual, and less to their 
corporate capacity; they are also more separable and self- 
existent, and if the effect of no one of the separated parts 
equals the effect of the whole, it produces an eftect bearing 2 
larger ratio to that of its whole, than does the separate part of 
a whole of superior ideality to its correlative whole. Falstaft 
is not a Hamlet, but a repartee of Falstaff will walk alone far 
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better than a sentiment of the wildered prince. The repartee 
carries more of the character of the utterer than the sentiment, 
and loses less by separation. : , : , 

’ It is thus that puns and witticisms, quips and cranks, dance 
over the world like imps as they are, and come and go as suits 
their proper’ caprices; are welcome wherever they show the 
sheen | of their twisted faces, and the gleam of their ‘* pink 
eyne. : : 

These fugitives I propose to waylay, entrap, surround, en- 
close in a crowded pen, and, taking them out one by one by their 
wings, question them before I send them again flying, of their 
names and genealogy, their early haunts, origin, and their 
habitats and Labitudes from their youth upwards. 

_ The conversation will be dry compared to that which they have 
been used to, but endure it they must; and in order to guard 
myself for the performance of a serious duty, against the temp- 
tations and wiles, and provocations and challenges, to uphold 
the unyoked humour of their idleness, I enter into a prelimi- 
nary compact with my readers that, throughout this disserta- 
tation upon puns, bulls, blunders, and witticisms, I will intro- 
duce as little beyond sheer dry science as the necessity for 
some examples will admit. <7 

The effect of the ludicrous takes place, according to Akenside, 
by the excitement ofa “‘gaysurprise ;” the poetis here a philoso- 
pher (what true poet is not ?), and the relation he expresses ren- 
ders some notice of the simpler phenomena of surprise a neces- 
‘sary preliminary to the analysis of the more intricate complica- 
tions into which they enter to produce the ludicrous. 

The cases of sudden interruption by which the emotion of 
surprise is produced, are these :—1. Of a sensation by a sensa- 
tion. 2. Of an idea by asensation. 3. Of a sensation by an idea. 
A frequent example of this case is the mistake of an idea for a 
sensation, as in optical deceptions ; and of the other senses, in 
the unaccountable intrusion of thoughts, ‘* What business 
had they there at such a time?” 4. Of an idea by another 
idea ; whether suddenly starting up in our own mind, or sug- 
gested by another, or received from the page of the historian, 
philosopher or poet. The degree of surprise developed by an 
interruption varies in correspondence with the strength of the 
subverted belief, the broken association ; and as the ease with 
which an organ accomplishes a transition from one state sud- 
denly to another is improved and perfected by exercise, so the 
rapidity and certainty with which one idea succeeds another 
increases by repetition; the transition no longer excites—sur- 


prise ceases. : a clas 
We are not surprised at the extraordinary ree of a 
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dream. In dreams ideas are mistaken for sensations, are 
believed as realities ; as soon as they arise they are accepted, 
and no assoeiation is so strong as to afford occasion for vio- 
lence and abruptness. 

_ So, whena philosopher knows everything he is never surprised, 
since he is prepared beforehand for every possibility ; and when 
he does not know the exact cause of an occurrence he knows 
that there is a cause, and that surprise is not the best state of 
mind in which to commence a search for it. 

Lesser mortals experience a difference of excitement when 
something happens as expected, or something happens which 
was not expected, which was hardly expected, which was 
thought just possible; when something happens contrary to 
what was expected, or something which it seems could not 
pay be expected, and even now, on the best authority, is 

ardly to be believed. 

Wonder is a continued surprise, or rather a succession of 
surprises at the same instance of strangeness. We are sur- 
prised at first at the occurrence, and we wonder at it afterwards. 
Surprise, like every vivid emotion, when not in excess, sti- 
mulates thought, and excites the ideas which have previously 
been conjoined with the exciting instance. The vividness of sur- 
prise, however, being produced by suddenness, is apt to pro- 
duce such a commotion, if not confusion of the mental train, 
that ideas occur and depart in meaningless order. The strange 
event thus excites many ideas one after another, but among 
them no one which explains the strangeness, no idea of any- 
thing which could have been the cause of it, which has been 
so associated with a similar event before. Every new 
idea, therefore, which arises, gives occasion for new 
surprise, and with all the variety of our thoughts we . 
are constantly and uneasily brought back to the one difficult 
association. | | 

Should our thoughts at last discover a cause, surprise ceases. 
‘We were surprised by the simultaneous occurrence of two 
events. We think of something which has been experienced, 
as the effect of the first and the cause of the second; it has 
been associated with both ; across this bridge we escape, the 
current of thought flows easily now a link of strong association 
has connected the break. Though we could not pass easily 
from the first idea to the second, past practice renders the 
passage easy and rapid from the first to the new, and from 
that to the second. : 

Susceptibility of surprise, therefore, except of the cases 
purely sensitive, merely animal surprise, and still more of won- 
der, is dependent upon the possession of some ideas. Blank 
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ignorance is as incapable of wonder, (distinguished from 
astonishment, the one being circulating or rotatory, the other 
stationary surprise) as perfect knowledge would be above it. 
Everything in the world is new to the child, yet earliest child- 
hood is the age of surprise and of avidity for a constant suc- 
cession of novelty to feed the excitement. Not until ideas 
pour in and are marshalled and bound by association, does the 
period of wonder, of sustained mental excitement by the action 
of a single occurrence, commence. 

Surprise and its varieties may be either pleasurable or pain- 
ful, and to a greater or less degree. The sudden interruption 
of an agreeable course of feeling, whether by simple cessation 
or by the intrusion or substitution of one less congenial, is of 
course immediately displeasing. The sudden interruption of a 

ainful train by a pleasing, is immediately more or less 
grateful ; while degrees of suddenness, of interruptions of trains, 
more or less vivid and more or less opposed, introduce farther 
varieties. 

Where the contrast of the emotional associations of colliding 

ideas is very great—when the surprising circumstance comes 
charged with the power of turning triumph to despair, or even 
when it heralds relief from sorrow to revulsive joy—violent, 
even fatal effects may ensue. And the same result is some- 
times consequent on a sudden shock, a startling impulse on 
the nervous system by external accident. 
' When strong sensation and passionate ideas are not con- 
cerned, or when they are of trifling intensity, and when the 
hour is engrossed by the figments of imagination, bright and 
bodyless, the excitement of surprise is chiefly coloured by plea- 
sure. When in such a state, quick contrasts and resolutions 
of light emotions and ideas occur, the ludicrous is developed, 
the gay surprise appears; and as nobler trains are borne 
along, surprise and wonder become admiration, and admi- 
ration includes the feelings both of beauty and sublimity. 

The feeling of wonder is frequently replaced by curiosity, 
and this is its Euthanasia. Wonder introduces curiosity, cu- 
riosity inquiry, and inquiry determines in the joy of discovery. 
The generation of this sequence is very simple; the occurrence 
of the ideas composing these states of mind, and their order, 
result directly by the law of association from the order of pre- 
vious courses of experience. . é 

To a well-furnished and well-practised mind, an obvious 
surprise at once sets off a whole train of thoughts in the direc- 
tion which, by the circumstances, 1s indicated as most pro- 
mising of the secret. The same incident presented to another 
mind fails to rouse attention at all, or not in the degree which its 
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importance deserves. A third is bewildered by it amidst the ilf- 
arranged and ill-proportioned associations it suggests. A fourth 
is suspended in 11]-timed astonishment :— : 


“ Defixis oculis et toto corpore torpet.” 


There are thus moral and immoral modifications of surprise, 
It is true that surprise is an involuntary affection in every 
form of its development, and therefore not immediately one to 
which correcting appliances, whether of praise or blame, of 
reward, punishment, or persuasion, are to be addressed. | 

But still there are some modes of surprise which are detri- 
mental to the greatest happiness of the individual who feels 
them, but who might, by proper expedients, modify them and 
control ; and from the immorality of such negligence the charge 
is transferable in a secondary sense to the results. 

Of the immoralities of surprise, and wonder, and astonish- 
ment, the varieties are multiplied and many-charactered. 

To begin with the lowest, there is the paltry pettifogging 
appetency of small news, accepted in infinitesimal morsels, 
which finds its gratification in the gossip of newspaper, or 
drawing-room, or the passengers in the street, the scandal of 
high life or low, and the “ horrible ” from any quarter. With this 
may be classed the fondness of small minds of producing effects 
on superior minds, by little attempts to surprise them, and the no 
less affectation of the all-knowing ones, who will risk any display 
of ignorance rather than own to surprise at anything. 

The love of startling (slaps on the back and shakes of the 
hand, worthy of James II’s. thumb-screws included), and the 
lability to being startled, the nervousness, (a word which for 
this sense, I would were changed for nervishness, so generally 
the serious ill, fastened by asilly affectation), are cognate vices 
of notable heinousness. 

General readers and excursive students give way culpably 
to an appetite for mere novelty, for small surprise ; and about 
the confines of science, wonderers wander, amused at the mere 
phantasmagoria of its wonderful achievements. How little 
more do popular lectures, so plentiful around us, than minister 
to this effectless stimulus. 

There are wonderers in art; dwellers in by-gone eras; 
wonderers at worn-out forms; those who seek food among the 
dead straw of ancient harvests, which ought to be the manure 
to forward that which is just green above the ground. 

There are wonderers in religion, wonderers in politics, won- 
derers at our glorious Constitution in Church and State; 
seekers after excitement in the bare contemplation of the greatest 
movements of the world, but whose excitement is independent 
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of any enthusiasm for any worthy, any noble, any cause at all; 
conducts to no action, leads to no expression of moral interest 
or approbation any way. las 
The oftice of wonder is to stimulate the mind to attention 
and inquiry ; itis nota feeling to be dwelt in. The pleasure 
which it can afford is by its nature brief; it must be paltry, it 
may be dangerous. In the progress of man from a mere sen- 
sitive being, wonder is the first step forward; and in this 
mental condition many remain ; others become stationary, after 
a period of inquiry, in cold inactive conviction; both barriers 
must be strongly broken by those who would pursue the pur- 
pose of humanity to elevated sentiment and excellent action. 
The popular imagination of our timeis ina lamentable state; 
its redemption must be effected by a popular power. How the 
coarse and demoralizing appetite of common-place horrors, for 
the murder of the day, for the miserable humour of the police 
bar and bench is to be cured, I know not—save and except by 
the exhibition of truly artistical realizations of ideal vil- 
lainy and humour, by the power of Shakspeare and all his 
fellows and followers. Richard ILI. must cleanse men’s minds 
of Greenacre. (Who wrote the acted Richard III?) The 
revels of EKastcheape and the roguery of Gadshill must super- 
sede Worship-street wit, and supplant even the Marquis of 


Waterford. L. D. 





SONNETS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MUNDI ET CORDIS CARMINA.” 
I. 
TO THE GENTLE PASSIONS. 


O Spirits redolent of ecstacy ! 

With radiant eye, red lip and tenderest finger, 

And golden hair in which soft odours linger, 

And cheek on which the hues of rosebeds lie, 

And bosom where the mild airs breathe and die, 
And flush’d symmetric limbs where warm blood streams 
Through azure veins that span them, as dim dreams 
The mind’s full splendour—clasp me tenderly 

In your entrancing arms of balmy bliss, 

And sing to me your songs of dalliance kind 

And make the pause of each a dewy kiss ; 

And banter prudence sightless, with sweet sport !— 
As the fair wantons of an Eastern Court _ 

With gold dust pelt their amorous master blind. 
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THE INCARNATE SWEETNESS. 


Tue incarnate sweetness of that kiss-fond mouth 
Whereon my love doth feast eternally, 

Is more exhaustless than the balm of flowers 
Where bee to bee succeeds in dewy hours, 

And, richly banqueting, than he devours 

Leaves more a myriadfold : or, than the light 

Of a star which burns within the cloudless south, 
And leaves of all the year no fainting night 
Without a beam from its unfailing eye : 

Or, than the music which all Nature pours 

From each clear organ of her utterance ; 

To which the Thought and Feeling sing and dance, 
And to the Heart of Things in bliss advance, 
And throb with all its passions and its powers! 














III. 
THE DEPRECATION. 


“ Do not upbraid me thus because I weep 

“And heave sad sighs from my surcharged breast ! 
‘The heart of woman is the cherish’d nest 

‘ Where Sorrow, who with that of man doth keep 
‘‘ But fleeting commune, broods unmoved and deep 
‘¢ And did she not that woman’s-heart infest, 

“ It could not bear a love so unexpressed 

‘* And infinite as that which still doth steep 

‘« And saturate in tranced blessedness 

“ Its answering object !—O, the love of love 

‘Js as the grief of grief to fragile bosoms ! 

‘ Droop beth in sun and rain all delicate blossoms ; 
‘“ And Passion never a soft spirit clove 

“ Which Sorrow did not robe in her distress.” 





IV. 


THE TRUE MARTYR. 


Tie Martyr worthiest of the bleeding name 

Is he whose life a bloodless part fulfils ; 

Whom racks nor tortures tear, nor poniard kills, 
Nor heat of bigots sacrificial flame : 

But whose great soul can to herself proclaim 

The fulness of the everlasting ills 

With which all pain’d Creation writhes and thrills, 
And yet pursue unblench’d her solemn aim; 
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Who works, all-knowing work’s futility ; 

Creates, all-conscious of ubiquious death ; 

And hopes, believes, adores, while Destiny 

Points from life’s steep to all-her graves beneath ; 
Whose Thought ‘mid scorching woes is found apart— 
Perfect amid the flames, like Cranmer’s heart! 


V. 
CORPOREAL AND MENTAL VISION. 


EVEN as a man whose optics are diseased 

Sees his own face within his closed eyes, 

At the strange vision more disturb’d than pleased ; 
My soul, o’erworn with fixing her clear thought 
On the External, groweth self-inwrought, 

And her own likeness views with pain’d surprise. 
The eye that would keep sane, upon the green 
And blue of earth and heaven must oftener rest 
Than on the page of human lore, in quest 

Of what the dead in life have felt and seen ; 
And, so, the soul that would have vision clear 
Unto the end, must of herself be free ; 

Into Humanity’s pure verdure peer, 

And to the ether mount of Deity. 


VI. 


THE STARLIGHT. 


My soul is steep 'd in starlight! A great voice 
Sounds thro’ her depths from those eternal spheres ; 
Until immortal, self-existent, vast, 

Herself decrees herself ; and, all apart 

From dust, she broods on her own mysteries, 

And pants and heaves for ever. Richly lies 

The weight of holiest feeling on my heart, 

And all sensation’s depths are overcast, 

As with a mist steaming from unshed tears 

Flamed on by thought. High motive to rejoice 

In being a part of Things, from the Without 
Comes to us, when the glories of the Arch 

Thus congregate; and, with triumphal shout, 

The Hope within us urgeth its dread march. gaia 
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346 The Siege of Rodrigo. 


FRAGMENTS OF A SOLDIER'S LIFE. 


NO. IlI].—THE SIEGE OF RODRIGO, WITH ANECDOTES OF PLUNDER. 


THE siege of Rodrigo is not to be compared with the siege of 
Badajos ; the sacrifice of life in storming the town was not so 
great, nor were the atrocities which were committed, although 
bad enough, of so aggravated a description. About six o’clock, 
on the 19th January 1812, our men fell in uader the dead wall of 
a convent near the town, which was occupied by-the 40th regi- 
ment during the principal part of the siege. ‘There was a trench 
dug leading frém tlie convent towards a breach. ‘This was the 
left breach which was to be stormed by the light division, while 
the right breach was to be assailed by the third division. When 
fallen in, General Robert Craufurd addressed the men, impress- 
ing on the stormers to keep together after they had entered the 
breach, and to clear the ramparts of the enemy, before they 
entered the streets. At the signal of a gun from our battery, off 
we started. Poor General Craufurd! on the first volley of grape, 
or small arms, he received a mortal wound, the ball passing 
through the arm and body. He died on the 22nd, and we. buried 
him a few days afterwards in the breach. His body was carried 
by four sergeant-majors—the Duke of Wellington attended the 
funeral and seemed much affected... He was a brave soldier, and 
greatly beloved by the light division. ‘The captain of my own 
company, a gallant young man, whose name was Uniack, here 
volunteered on the Forlorn Hope; but being a junior, his wish 
was not complied with, anda senior officer appointed in his stead. 
He was, nevertheless, resolved not to be baulked, for he left the 
command of his own company and joined the stormers just as they 
were entering the breach. I recollect him well. He laid his hand 
on my shoulder, as he was forcing his way up the breach, and 
cried, “ Follow me!” Fortunately for me I did not ; for he turned 
to the right towards the breach which the third division was to 
take, when, by accident or design, the French sprung a mine and 
blew up some hundreds of their own as well as our men. -The 
sight was dreadful ; they all lay about in heaps. ‘The brave Uni- 
ack was among the sufferers. I saw him next morning—he was 
still living. ‘lhe right-arm was torn out of the socket (we could 

see into him), and he had convulsive motions of the left, and was 

muttering words which he had not strength to articulate. He was 

carried on a stretcher to Gallegos, where he died a few days after- 

wards. He was deeply lamented, especially by the men of his 

own company. 

On entering the breach I turned to the left, and stumbling 
against a howitzer, rolled over it. I founda French officer, who 
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had been wounded, lying by the side of it. I was obliged to lie’ 
there too until a few more stormers joined me, and asked the said 
officer if he had any money to give me. He replied in the nega- 
tive, but handed me over a gold repeating tratich, which | after- 
wards sold to Lord Ratcliffe, a lieutenant in the 52nd regiment, 
for 70 dollars. Our men having entered the town, I now: pushed 
into the market-place, where we gave three cheers, and com- 
menced firing in the air, each party being then in search of an 
open house. oialsauy “aT 

The first place that attracted attention was a storehouse of spi- 
rits, with a sentinel posted over it. He was a German, and 
resisted our entrance: he was therefore run through the body by 
some red. soldier, * whose name I did not know. We now entered 
the premises, in which we found several puncheons of aguadente, 
and having knocked in their heads, commenced filling our can- 
teens, drinking, and again replenishing. In the struggle te fill 
their canteens, two of the unfortunate fellows, in stooping, pitched 
over, head foremost into the huge barrel and were smothered; but 
their unfeeling comrades took no notice, and while they remained 
heels uppermost, shifted their legs on one side and continued fill- 
ing their canteens and drinking as if nothing had happened. 

It being now quite dark, some called out for lights, and when 
one was procured, the confusion increased, and by some accident 
the straw that was in the place took fire. “The house was soon in 
a blaze. The men who were drinking up stairs escaped out at 
the windows, but numbers who were drunk below perished in the 
ruins. I now met my comrade, Robert Fairfoot, and we both 
proposed to go to a house together, and turning down the next 
street we saw a glimmering light in a house up-stairs. We 
knocked at the door—no answer. We immediately tried the 
Rifleman’s key, viz. a bullet through the key-hole, but found that 
the door had been barred within ; we therefore smashed a window, 
and with my rifle in my hand I got into the room, where groping 
about, for it was very dark, I found a number of jars and bottles, 
and discovered that I had landed in a chemist’s shop. . [I then 
helped in my comrades, and, with rifles loaded and cocked, we 
moved up-stairs, where we found a room accommodated with an 
excellent fire, and a ready prepared supper—caravanzas, pork, 
&c. Where were the inmates? We searched about, and at length 
discovered, under the bed, a little French commissary, with a 
young Spanish woman cuddling by his side. They were both 
extremely alarmed. We told the Spanish woman to put some wine 
onthe table, promising that we would not hurt her; and the young 
Frenchman we unceremoniously and somewhat roughly turned 


* The Rifles being dressed in dark-green, called the other British troops, from 
the colour of their clothes, red Soldiers. 
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into the street. Here we regaled ourselves, and remained merrily’ 
enough all night. ‘The next morning I went to view the right 
breach. when a horrid spectacle presented itself. ‘The ground was 
covered with dead bodies, anda number of Irish women lying by 
the bodies of their husbands, were screaming and wringing their 
hands in the most frantic manner. We shortly afterwards had 
orders to fall in and return to our cantonments, which were at 
Grenalda. 

We now marched over the bridge leading out of. the town, 
which had-the day previously been occupied by the French, and 
in doing so met the Fifth Division, which at first did not know 
us; for our men were differently clothed, some had on French- 
men’s jackets, and almost all were laden with plunder. They 
soon, however, discovered, that we were British, cheered us, and 
passed on. A few days after the siege of Rodrigo, eight or ten 
men were tried for desertion and shot. Among the number con- 
demned was a brave fellow whose name I omit, in whose behalf 
all of us felt interested. His case was this:—he was ordered by 
the commanding officer to turn away a Spanish girl to whom he 
was attached, and who lived with him. He refused to comply, 
and with her deserted to Ciudad Rodrigo. He was brought to 
the grave, the place of execution, and was then pardoned. He 
afterwards joined the Rifle Corps, and at the battle of Vitoria 
was struck in the mouth by a bullet, which, after knocking out 
four of his teeth, came out at the back of his head. He is, I be- 
lieve, still alive, and now a Chelsea pensioner. 

Here, having described so many plundering scenes, I shall make 
a few observations on the nature of the thing. Officers are in 
the habit of condemning men for what they call plundering ; but 
I know that the men most given to the practice are in general the 
best soldiers. ‘The epaulette may distinguish the officer, and 
prevent him from openly plundering ; but after an action or the 
siege of a town, he is always ready to partake of whatever the 
gallant soldier may have risked his life to seize. This I particu- 
larly noticed on the advance from Santarem, in the year 181], in 
Portugal; but I never saw cruelty used towards the enemy, ex- 
cepting on one occasion, when we overtook the French, and an 
officer falling into our hands, two or three of our fellows rushed 
at him to see what money he had, when, in turning him over and 
over to rifle his pockets, he died; but he had already been danger- 
ously wounded. Men who risk their lives on a Forlorn Hope 
are generally actuated by the desire of plunder. Before San 
Sebastian was taken by the English, the Light Division was 
encamped near the Bidasoa, between Bera and Lissaco on the side 
of a very steep hill. A storming party was wanted ; accordingly, 

~ and some other men of my company volunteered on the Forlorn 

Ope. Only two of us, however, were required ; and we 
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therefore drew lots to-determine who should go, when chance 
determined in favour of two men, one named Ryan and the other 
Rousten. ‘This was after the battle of Vitoria. I had lent money 
to several officers ; among the rest to Lord C S——, when 
he was lieutenant in my company, and he had given me an order 
on his banker for the money. Anxious to have my share in the 
sieve of San Sebastian, I offered Ryan 20/. to let me go on the 
Forlorn Hope in his stead; and gave him some four dollars to 
close the bargain. He at first consented, but shortly afterwards 
returned me the money and the bill, saying, that if he got into 
the town alive he should make more, and therefore, on consider- 
ation, he rejected my offer. He went, therefore, on the Forlorn 
Hope—San Sebastian was taken, and he escaped unhurt, but did 
not make so much as I had offered him. ‘The officer who com- 
manded the party was Lieutenant Hamilton, who was very 
severely wounded. This anecdote may shew, that although men 
volunteered on such dreadful duty, they do more from the love 
of ie aterae than from any romantic notion of glory; not but that 
such individuals must possess great personal courage. Riflemen 
are especially lucky in these prizes; the nature of their duty 
affording them facilities which red-coated soldiers do not. pos- 
sess. Riflemen in action are always extended; they are 
not under the immediate eye of any officer, so that a Rifleman is, 
as it were, a commanding officer in himself. He may be a brave 
man or a coward, without being noticed by any one excepting 
his front or rear-rank man, and has therefore an opportunity of 
making booty without much risk of being observed. 

The plundering chaps of our regiment, actuated chiefly by that 
motive, performed for the duke of Wellington the most gallant 
and daring feats. I have’ seen some half dozen of such men, 
when extended, turn a whole line of French skirmishers and 
decide the fate of the day. It was a regular thing, and indeed a 
common saying oe some of the Rifles, that each man should 
kill a Frenchman for himself, for we knew that the French gene- 
rally carried money and provisions with them, in both of which 
we were usually deficient. I may say that this was so esta- 
blished a rule that, if. one of those fellows did not kill his man 
during an action his comrades would jibe him as a clumsy fellow, 
and not allow him to partake of their share of booty, although he 
had not the whole day tasted a morsel of food. [ will mention 
one instance. On the advance from Santarem, a day or two 
before the battle of Sobegal, a Major Stewart, of my own regi- 
ment, was mortally wounded; he was as usual carried to the 
rear, and one of the men having been thus employed, returned 
to our camp, and seeing his comrades cooking prize mutton and 
‘flour, wished to partake of the meal with them ; but not having 
‘killed his man, ite was refused a serap.. He therefore took his 
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rifle, and walked down to the outlying picket to look for.pame, 
He was atall may-pole fellow, whom we used to nick-name Lon, 
Tom of Lincoln. I happened to be on sentry, when I saw him pass 
a little to my right, and just afterwards heard a shot fired. In an 
instant J saw Long Tom run over to the place where he had 
shot one of the French sentries, but not having time to plunder 
him, lest the enemy should come up, he deliberately took the 
body up on his back and was dragging it over to, our lines, 
when, before he had got half way across, the other French 
sentries advanced and fired on him. I was myself compelled to 
fire to keep them back, and Long ‘Tom was in the end compelled 
to drop his prize. At this time we were commanded by Colonel 
Beckwith, who, having heard the firing, rode up to know the 


cause of it. He was no sooner told, than he looked at this long 


fellow, and asked angrily “ What he meant? why he had done 
so?” Upon which Long ‘Tom, scratching his head, very coolly 
replied, “ I went to kill a man for myself, sir! I was sent to 
carry Major Stewart to the rear, and had not before an oppor- 
tunity of doing so.” All of us who heard him, laughed heartily, 


(though the Colonel was at first very angry), and he was that 


day admitted as an honourable member to the mess. On some 
occasions the booty was of considerable value. At Vitoria I got 
possession of two large bags of doubloons mixed with dollars, 
which were so heavy that I could not myself raise them to swing 
over the back of a mule. I recollect being engaged in the 


attempt, when three of the 10th Hussars coming up, I asked 


them to assist me, and, at the same time, gave each of them a 
handful of dollars, which coin, by the way, I had placed at the 
top of the gold with the view of concealing the more precious 
metal. In raising it, however, from the weight and clinking they 
suspected the fact, and, dropping down the bags, swore they 
must have some gold. This I resolutely refused. They de- 
sisted, seeing the earnestness of my manner, declared they were 
only in jest, and, after giving them a few more dollars, they 
assisted me in slinging the bags, the two being tied together, 
across the shoulders of the mule. At the battle of Vitoria the 
French lost nearly everything they possessed. ‘That day we 
kept on the right of the main road, and then passed through the 


town, but not without fighting with the enemy from street to 


street. Without the walls of the town, it is for some distance 
an open flat country, and here the ammunition-waggons, guns and 
different description of vehicles belonging to the French, were 
so wedged together that the enemy could only make a poor 
retreat. Among these machines, on passing out of the town 
accompanied by some of my comrades, we observed an open 
carriage, or landau, near which rode a French colonel, sword in 

and. I and another fired, and he fell. He had a medal on his 
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breast and a silver-hilted sword by his side. I took off the medal, 
the sword, and the silver. tassels from his shoulders, and then 
turning round noticed two ladies in the carriage, who seemed 
very much frightened, for the balls from our men, from both 
flanks, were still whizzing fast around us. One of them espe- 
cially, was very much distressed. I opened the carriage door, 
when she begged earnestly for merey. I told her not to be 
alarmed, for we would not hurt her; upon which, lifting up the 
lid of the seat opposite to her in the carriage, she took out a cold 
roast duck and presented it to me. ‘This, although, perhaps, lu- 
dicrous, was a welcome offering, for I had not broken fast since 
the previous night, our regiment having then been served out 
with only a pint of green pease each man, and it was now about 
seven o'clock of the next evening. While thus engaged I could see 
my comrades very busy at some covered waggons; and at this 
moment an officer of the 10th Hussars rode up to the carriage 
door, and, flourishing his sword over his head, asked what I was 
about ?—if I were going to ill-use the ladies? They seemed 
more alarmed at the appearance of the officer than at my pre- 
sence, and, by the expression of their countenances, I thought 
that they wished me to protect them. When he was riding up, 
not knowing him, I cocked my rifle, upon which he exclaimed— 
‘Damn your blood! I am an English officer.’ I accordingly 
stepped out of the carriage, but, in withdrawing, did not forget 
the portmanteau which had been strapped on behind, and which 
we found well stocked with money. ‘The medal of the French 
officer I presented to Captain, now Colonel L ; the sword 
to Lieutenant, now Major C of the Rifles; and the tassel I 
gave to Lord C sS r. lafterwards learned that the lady in 
the carriage who presented me with the cold duck was no other 
than + sy han of Spain, the wife of Joseph Bonaparte; and, as 
I have since heard, the Hussar officer of the 10th took as his 
prize the baton of Joseph Bonaparte from the same carriage. 
Often when men were detected making booty they were 
severely punished ; but the fear of the lash did not prevent the 
repetition of the offence, for on entering a town that had been 
stormed, the act of plunder was considered a sort of right to 
which the besiegers were entitled, besides which there was 
always pleasure in the excitement of such adventures. Imme- 
diately before the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo I was present ata 
scene of punishment, which was very affecting, and which 
brought tears into eyes not accustomed to shed them. As Gene- 
ral Craufurd was one day riding through the streets of Grenalda, 
accompanied by his aid-de-camp, two men were seen running 
along, one of whom had a bag of flour thrown over his shoul- 
ders, and a Spanish woman was pursuing them, crying out 


«Ladron! ladron!”—stop thief! stop thief! They were sogn 
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stopped, when it was. found. that they -had been stealing flour 
from a neighbouring house; one of them. was. a: eorporal-of the 
Rifles, the other a private, and the General-ordered-both into 
the guard-house. ‘They were tried shortly afterwards:by a Bri- 
de Court-marsbal ; the corporal was senteneed.to réceive-three 
iundred, and the private two hundred, lashes. .- Whén-they were 
brought out for punishment the corporal was first:tied. up -te: the 
halberts; he seemed to dread the infliction exceedingly,:and--no 
sooner were his hands secured than he cried .* I-hopey‘siry'you 
will forgive me! General, do you recollect when you.and I were 
both taken prisoners at Buenos Ayres, we were both »pat-into a 
yard where there was a draw-well, and the Spanish.,sentries 
were around us. You begged me to draw some. water, for-you, 
which I did with two or three canteen-straps, out of the well;and 
at the same time I parted my last biscuit with you.:. You: were 
sitting on my knapsack at the time and said you wouldnever 
forget my kindness. It is in your power now, sir, to serve me ; 
let me be taken down!” ‘The General was greatly-,affectéd: at 
these words, and, pulling his handkerchief out of his pea, 
paced backwards and forwards, muttering to himself,;*¢ I.de—I 
dlo—I remember it well! But I am here to do my duty.”.»The 
bugler then commenced punishment on the back of the poor cor- 
oral; every lash seemed to go to the heart of the General, who 
immediately the punishment began, exclaimed, with much agita- 
tion, “ Halt! stop! Who taught that bugler to flog ?—go on! 
—stop!” The prisoner never spoke a word, and to the-best of 
my recollection ~ received some sixty or seventy lashes, when 
the General again interrupting, cried ‘ Stop—stop, you bugler; 
send that fellow to drill, he cannot punish.” The agitated man- 
ner of the General I shall never forget; he kept passing -his 
handkerchief across his face as if to hide his emotion; and when 
the corporal was taken down, addressed him, saying ‘Why do 
you commit these crimes? A brave soldier like you should not 
be guilty of such offences;” then turning to the regiment, -he 
continued—“ you, Rifles, because you are more exposed tothe 
fire of the enemy than other men, think you niay commit plun- 
der with impunity. It is the nature of your duty and of your 
dress which causes this; but I can tell you that you are not bet- 
ter than other soldiers. That has been a braye fellow, and it 
went to my heart to punish him.” He then added, “I have been 
lampooned in England by some foggy lawyer that crept inte the 
service as an officer, but I know that I have got the respect of 
the English nation for the manner I have conducted the front 
post, and I will do my duty.” It is only doing justice, to..the 
memory of a skilful and gallant soldier to observe that General 
Craufurd notwithstanding he was severe in matters of.discipline, 
was very popular and much beloved by.those he commanded. The 
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same kindly feeling was not, however, always shown to a com- 
rade under the triangles as in the above case. When we were 
on the retreat from Burgos in 1812, a fellow named G—— 
S——, ‘after robbing a comrade of some shirts, attempted to 
desert to the enemy, and was in the act of passing over to their 
lines when he was taken by some Spanish guerrillas who imme- 
diately brought him back a prisoner to Almeida. Our canton- 
ments were two or three miles from Gallagos, and Major Cameron 
at the time was the officer in command. ‘The culprit was tried 
by a regimental court-martial and sentenced to receive five hun- 
dred lashes. The regiment formed for the punishment-parade 
in a wood near a little village about two miles from Almeida, to 
the right of Fort Conception; and, after the proceedings of the 
court-martial had been read, Major Cameron, addressing the 
prisoner, said, “ I should have had you tried by a general court- 
martial but from the respect I have for the regiment, and in that 
case you would have been shot.” ‘The prisoner claimed pardon, 

alleging that liquor and ill-treatment had been the cause of the 
offence. He was tied up to a tree, when Major Cameron ad- 
dressed him to the following effect. ‘Now, sir, if the men. of 
the regiment will be answerable for your conduct for the future, 

I will pardon you!” The prisoner. looked with an imploring eye 

to the regiment, but not a man spoke. The Major then said, 

‘“‘ Bugler, go on!” Twenty-five lashes were inflicted, when the 

Major again said, “ Well! if your own company only will be 

answerable for your future conduct, I will pardon you.” Again 

the prisoner looked around. I remember it well—each man leaned 

on his rifle with the left hand on the muzzle, and supporting the 

right elbow on that hand, covered his face with the right, and 

was silent—not one spoke. ‘The next bugler went on and gave 

twenty-five more lashes; the Major then said, “ If only one man 

in the regiment will speak for you, I will pardon you.” Upon 
this, the prisoner writhing round as far as the cords permitted 
him, cried, * Oh, men! speak for me—I will be honest in 
future.” Still nota man spoke. ‘The next bugler then went 
on, and, after inflicting some sixteen or eighteen more lashes, a 
voice cried out “ Forgive him, sir!” Instantly Major Cameron 
exclaimed, “ Stop, bugler! stop; who was the man that spoke ?” 
—* J did, sir,” was the answer. “ Step forward,” continued the 
Major, and a man stepped out from the front rank. ‘ Oh!” 
said the Major, “is it you, Robinson ?—as great a blackguard as 
himself—but take him down!” ‘The prisoner was accordingly 
taken down, and after being conducted out of the square, Major 
Cameron addressing the regiment, said, ‘“ Now men, I know 
your valour and worth more than I did before; not a single man 
of the regiment would speak for him, but one as good-for-nothing 
a fellow as himself; I shall more than ever respect you, for you 
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knew him to be a aoa ety and would not. on that account 
speak in his behalf.* "This may serve to show that’ however 
men dislike the mode of punishment, they ‘still like to’ see “a 
raseal punished, and nothing tends more to destroy all ‘feeling of 
pity for his sufferings, than his having been guilty of aw act of 
cowardice, dishonesty, or desertion. fy 74: 

I do not pretend to know what materials man is made of; but 
this I know, that custom or practice will commonly change the 
very course of nature. As riflemen were more exposed to the 
enemies’ fire than any other description of soldiers, fighting 
became proportionately more habitual to them, and, in fact, as 
natural as all other callings, for the whistling of balls seemed as 
common to our ears as the hissing of a beef-steak to a cockney, 
though not so agreeable to the senses when arriving’ at the in- 
tended destination. ‘That which makes me speak in defence of 
the characters of those devil-may-care fellows, so much given to 
plunder, is from what I have noticed on the field. All Peninsula 
soldiers must be as well aware as J am, that we were repeatedly as 
short of rations, as of money ; and the man who will not fight 
against the hard pinches of hunger during forced marclies, will 
never fight for his king, his country, or et Or else, It isa well 
known fact that the French almost always had rations or money in 
their knapsacks, or elsewhere; and hence our anxieties, I may say 
necessities, as to taking prisoners. Lastly, if the riflemen did 
not take all they possessed, the other soldiers, who conducted 
them as prisoners to the rear, would be sure to have every rag 
and rap about them, particularly the Portuguese troops, who 
often stripped prisoners as naked as they were born, With 
respect to the Rifles, however, a more gallant or effi- 
cient body of men do not exist in the British or any other ser- 
vice, and the hardships they continually suffer beyond other 
regiments can only be sufficiently understood by those who 
have endured them. If you were to see a rifle company strip 
to bathe in a river, there would be scarcely a single man that 
did not show marks of ball-holes upon different parts of his 
person. 





We are here, somewhat unwillingly, obliged to interrupt the 
present series; but in so doing we may observe that the few 
fragments of a Soldier’s Life which we have already given, sup- 
ply interesting data for the study of those moral changes which 
the human character undergoes during a state of war, when it is 


manifest that the incentives to human action are altogether of 4 


* It appears, nevertheless, th * had 
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different description fromany that occur in civil life.. ‘The hor- 
rors. of war have been proverbial in all ages; but .its influence 
on the constitution of the mind has not been philosophically 
considered, and hence a fictitious glory is still thrown: over its 
achievements, and the genius of Victory is still bedizened with 
robes of triumph, under which disguise the eye of the philose- 
pher can recognise only an hideous Spectre waving the sword in 
one hand, and the fire-brand in the other, for the purpose:of 
scattering misery and destruction over the face of the earth... .. 
‘Even the accomplished and benevolent-minded professor. of 
ethical philosophy, Dugald Stewart, observes that he is ready to 
-grant that the love of glory has sometimes covered the earth with 
desolation ;—“ but the actions to which it generally prompts are 
highly serviceable to the world ; indeed it is only by such actions 
that an-enviable fame is to be acquired!!”—,‘ Philosophy of the 
Active and. Moral Powers of Man,’ vol. I, p. 50.) Elsewhere, 
referring to the hostility which prevails between mankind in the 
earlier stages of society, he remarks, that as this disunion, or 
state.of armed hostility, ‘* 7s wntversal among rude nations, and 
-as it is the unavoidable result of the general law of our constitu- 
tion when placed in certain circumstances, we may consider it as 
a part of the plan of Providence with respect to our species ; atd 
we may presume that here, as in other instances, that plan tends 
ultimately to some wise and beneficent purpose, though by means, 
which appear to us at first view, to have a very unfavourable 
aspect.” —(Ibid, vol. I. p. 95, et seq.) | maid. 
Whether Dugald Stewart intended this reasoning to apply 
only to barbarous tribes, who find it expedient to unite in armed 
sections for: the acquisition, or preservation of property, or notj-—— 
the. inference he has drawn is by no means a legitimate one, for 
it is altogether an assumption that a state of mutual hostility. is, 
in universum, the primitive condition of mankind. ‘The tradi- 
tional history of most nations, so far as it can be traced a 
the mist of ages, would rather tend to show that mankind, in the 
earlier stages of society, are naturally inclined to adopt simple 
_and pastoral habits, the deviation from which is consequent -on 
_secondary principles of action which are derived from. acquired 
notions of self-aggrandisement and power. Accordingly, the 
disposition to a state of hostility is not to be regarded as arising 
intuitively from any law in the constitution of the human mind ; 
.—much less should it be considered a ‘a part of the plan.of 
. Providence” for attaining some remote and undefined beneficent 
end. .This mode of reasoning upon final causes, is_ liable 
to be prejudicial to every system of religion » and injurious 
“to the best interests of humanity. Instead of vindicating ‘the 
- ways:a£,God to man,” as was the divine aim of Milton, it is in 


reality a laboured attempt to vindicate the ae aoe and 
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atrocious acts of which man is capable ;by.reference to the hid- 
den ways of the Deity. Furthermore ;—the love-.of\‘ glory.” ig 
‘not, in our. apprehension, a, principle that ought to be: admitted 
or inculcated in any system of ethical philosophy ;. it is ‘certainly 
not an essential element in the constitution of the human mind; 
for. the only ideas we can attach to glor itself are derived from 


the adventitious circumstances—the dazzling pomp and, payran 
with which conquest is generally attended. 1 APS ieratueae th 
is not.a laudable nor even desirable principle, of action, because 
its attainment implies the necessity of a conflict between manjand 
man;, which is abhorrent to humanity ; nay, so widely. do,we differ 
from this otherwise intelligent philosopher that, in. reviewing, the 
past history of wars, ancient and modern, we are at .a loss to 
discover that this principle has ever Jed to any actions that.have 
been really serviceable to the world, which might..not-haye been 
brought about more certainly, more happily, and more efficiently, 
by an educational appeal to the moral and intellectual nature of 
_.'The sympathies of man have, we believe, naturally a benevelent 
tendency; nay, Dugald Stewart himself in controverting the 
gloomy philosophy of Hobbes, insists that there. are. certain 
elementary principles of moral goodness in the original constitution 
of the human mind, the development of which leads to the ergani- 
zation, as it ought to the happiness, of society ; and admitting this, 
without entering into any metaphysical subtleties, it is obvious that 
the ithmediate effect of a state of war is to pervert, or altogether 
eraditate.these principles from the human breast, so that. man 
becomes .in a manner divested of the -ordinary. attributes, of 
humanity, and: his conduct is no longer. governed. by the usual 
principles of human action, Even the strongest. instinetive 
actions that exist, and which are almost inseparable from the 
bare consciousness of animal life, are temporarily suspended. 
Thus, the desire of self-preservation is an universal law of 
nature; yet we have seen, at Badajos, that men rushed with 
a blind and headlong recklessness into the fire from the batteries, 
which literally mowed them down like grass under the mower’s 
scythe, so that the description of the poet was truly realized, 
“* sometimes the living by the dead were hid !”— (Shelley. ‘ Re- 
volt of Islam.’) ‘This recklessness of the value of life, which it 
should be observed, exists not only during the maniacal exeite- 
ment of battle, but-is an habitual apathetic state of. mind on the 
subject, common to all soldiers, superinduces a disregard to-the 
lives-of others, and begets a cruel indifference to their physical 
sufferin s.. Hence it was a practice, and became-a.common sayi 
with at least one of the regiments in the Peninsular war thateac 
man should kill a Frenchman for himself ina day’s.action; and hence 
arose the deliberate murder, for we-can designate it by: no. milder 
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term, of the Frenth ‘séntry on‘ outpost duty. “It is: clear: from 
the political ‘history of this campaign that: these men were. not 
actuated’ by any exciting cause of patriotism, or ly any moral 
sense-of domestic duty ; ‘nor is it to he presumed that they enter-' 
tained any instinctive resentment against the men ‘whom they 
agreed to shoot daily ;— the eviland origin of the crime is referable 
only to ignorance and the state of War, which suspends the riatural 
feelings of the liuman heart, and hurries men onwards in a’ state 
of passive criminality to the perpetration of the most enormous 
crueltiés: ‘In'this state of ‘moral anarchy subordinate directions 
of moral’ diity. are @ fortiori habitual; so that men entertain a 
notion that they have individually and collectively a right to plun- 
der whenever an opportunity of doing so occurs, and these‘depre- 
dations are’ frequently accompanied, as all narratives attest, by 
acts of appalling ontrage. ‘This desire to make booty, which was 
manifested by all the troops in the late war, is hardly to be attri- 
butéd to any elementary principle in the mental or moral con- 
stitution of human nature; it was not dependent on the desire of 
power as associated with the permanent possession of wealth or 
property, because these men habitually disregarded the most 
ordmafy precautions for preserving their ill-gotten booty; ‘the 
whole ‘series of ‘evils is to be regarded as the immediate and 
inevitable result of War, upon whatever principles it may ‘be 
conducted in any nation; for we know from personal observation 
that no general, however vigilant and energetic he may be, can 
prevent the commission of such atrocities. ‘They ‘are the cha- 
racteristics of War in every country; let us hear no more, there- 
fore, of “honour” and “glory,” as applied to mere ‘acts of 
slaughter: the terms are, indeed, sorry apologies for a violation 
of ‘the first principles of human nature. AP, * 





| ke ON THE LOVE OF THE HIDEOUS; 
te OR, 
THE MODERN NATIONAL MELODRAMA. 


TH: English people are characterized by a pecultar feature; 
which, to the discredit of the national physiognomy, is, 1 am 
sofry' to’say, a very ugly one. We know that the crude ma- 
terial of the mind, before cultivation has developed intellect 
and directed taste, is powerfully excited by anything novel or 
marvellous;and when the exciting cause is beautiful, such as 
an-ascending balloon; or striking, as a passing regiment ; It 1s 
m possible not to sympathise with the outbursts of spontaneous 
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emotion: and intense interest expressed by the people.- Bit 
far other is the feeling with which we contemplate the barba: 
rous animation, the savage enthusiasm, which, whenever -tha 
melancholy opportunity affords, is exhibited by the English 
populace: the opportunity to which we allude is a murpeEr. 
Instead of shrinking from the spectacle with the shudderings 
of sympathetic humanity, they press eagerly forward to exa- 
mine its horrors—dwell with insatiable interest upon partieu- 
lars however minute, ‘evincing a gloating love of the loathsome 
detail, as if every new point of view in which the crime could 
be placed, presented some new charm to their senses ;. with 
callous curiosity they grope their way to even the deserted abode 
of cuilt, and rake together the very ashes of a revolting deed. 

. Pies far remote, and in countries which we call unenlight- 
ened, we know that the crime-stained habitation was razed to. 
the ground, and every thing which had been polluted by the 
touch or presence of murder, was scattered and destroyed that 
no record of the monstrous outrage might remain. But here, 
in the nineteenth century, in a country wherein science and 
civilization are presumed to have gained the highest point yet 
attained by humanity, here it would seem that nothing would 
be more popular than a temple raised to the God of Murder 
(a meet companion for Mammon, also worshipped among us) 
at whose altar offerings might be made, such as Thurtell’s gig 
(which used to be exhibited nightly at the Surrey theatre to an 
admiring audience), and where chairs, tables, beams, ropes, 
rafters, knives, and what-not, which murder had £ consecrated? 
(for so the English seem to consider it, since they go and look: 
at them, and strive to obtain them as relics), might be’ pre- 
sented and afterwards preserved, to form a collection under 
the popular name of the Murderer’s Museum. One advantage 
at least would be attendant on such a plan: the individuals 
inspired by this depraved taste might be distinctively marked 
and classed with those national enormities, the Thuggees and 
Hookees of India, and not as now subject the entire nation toa 
revolting stigma. 

The feelings and reflections which feed the mind, ever show 
themselves in the actions of individuals. Those who freely 
give themselves up to the contemplation of horrors, especially 
if there be any predisposition to violence, may soon feel a de- 
Sire to act them; thus it is that a great offence is so fre- 
quently immediately followed by similar offences; thus it is 
that the populace acted the furious and unfeeling part they did 
during the trial of Greenacre, and at his execution. Incapable 
of the abstraction which beholds in crime the real evil, and 


-» With the impressibility from the tangible and visible. which 


belongs to the rudest state of perception,—they fixed their at+ 
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tention on the criminal, the miserable agent of crime, and under 
the name of retributive justice, but really to relieve the fero,y 
cious emotions excited in their own breasts, they would have 
perpetrated the very cruelty for which he stood condemned. - 
It is on occasions such as Greenacre’s trial that we are niade 
to perceive the immense amount of ignorance and inhumanity 
which exists among the people, and dreadful is it to contem- 
plate the continual crime and daily wretchedness to which it 
must necessarily lead in the “ bosom-scenes of life.” Not less 
revolting is the greedy cupidity which panders to these sources of 
national infamy and misery, when we behold enormous placards 
about our streets with the words “ Murder and Mutilation!” 
large as a ‘turnpike gate, inviting the people to the perusal of 
the papers whose columns are full of the garbage fitted for their 
gross appetite; andthen descry in the print-shops, and those 
not the very humblest, prints depicting Greenacre in the very 
act of mangling the poor woman, who was happy in being his 
victim, not his wife. This is making murder easy, intelligible, 
and adapted to the meanest capacity. The yet lisping babe 
and the half ideot are thus instructed that such horrors are, and 
may be again. Let all those who assist in cultivating. and 
perpetuating this depraved taste among the people, from the 
legislator who writes the code of Jaws in blood, and suffers the 
brutalizing spectacle of an execution to become familiar to the 
common eye—from him, down to the penny-a-liner, the print- 
seller, and the placard-bearer, think what they are doing for 
their country and the human race! Are they not one and all, 
each after his position and capacity, ‘‘ each beast after his 
kind,” not merely confirming the brutality of the people, but 
infecting their children, making them familiar with the horrid 
features of ferocity and cruelty, and that, too, at a time when 
impressions are vivid and lasting as life itself? There is not 
the least doubt that the mind so familiar with the history and 
horrors of murder, as not to revolt at them, is ina state to be 
invited by them. Greenacre’s case has been, with the pro- 
ceedings adopted and permitted, a finger-post set up on the 
road to vice; and such finger-posts act not only as guides to 
the already guilty, but often determine the way of those who 
have been hesitating whether to take the fatal path or not. 
The force of example is thus increased and extended among all 
ranks, and another and another deed is done, declarmg how 
man may be made amonster. 
Education and National Institutions are great moral engines, 
yet reposing beneath the inertness of one class, and the selfish- 
ness‘of the other. The poor have no vital aspirations after the 
excellence to which they are capable of attaining; the rich no 
desire to awaken or assist such aspirations. The rulers of the 
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land prefer to have laborious half-witted tools to toil and pa 
taxes, rather than intelligent agents to carry forward the wor 
of equalizing human improvement and-enjoyment. But let 
power beware lest the brutalized animal grow desperate beyond 
the means of control, and rend his chain and destroy his keeper, 
It is certain that there is a national character which edie bee 
written upon each peculiar people, and which art cannot 
eflace;: according to the kind of this national character may 
any form of laws, customs, and educatron be: more, or less;pre- 
judicial,’ This remark especially applies -to England..; Our 
laws, customs, and education ‘are far from: betng ‘calculated to 
improve a people whose leading quality is physical..courage, 
and whose principal deficiency is moral courage. ‘Everything 
in‘and about ngland has ever been calculated to foster.the 
first-into ferocity, and depress the latter till 1t often merges into 
abject cowardice. Innocent amusements for the. people, have 
always been discountenanced, base brutalizing pastimes. en- 
couraged. Prize-fighting, dog-fighting, cock-fighting, badger- 
baiting, &c. &c. &c. have met the highest support and example, 
atid even our clergymen and magistrates often shew,what.ill 
preparations are such pursuits for the mercy and charity which 
‘ought to distinguish their vocations. OT 
Much, very much, remains to be done for the people of Bag- 
land, and largely must they themselves assist in doing, it.The 
power of opinion is great among us; we are as sensiti¥e to 
ridicule as the skinless flesh tothetouch. Let those.who-have 
the power of creating and biassing opinion, call for the amend- 
ment of the laws and customs which degrade our national 
character and debase the minds of the people, and reiterate. the 
call till it be echoed from the remotest corner of the land. ,: Let 
the respectable portion of the press abjure the system. of 
writing for the sanguinary mob, and hold up to ridicule .and 
disgrace'such as continue the practice; and let those among 
the people who have cultivated thought and good feeling. come: 
to the rescue of those yet beyond the pale of humanizmg re-- 
fleetions and ‘emotions. Let strenuous efforts be made to-pro- 
vide ihnocent and refining amusements for the working classes ; 
the best, if not the only mode of re-educatine the moral nature 
of the adult populace, and when once permitted to taste the 
sweets of social and gentle enjoyments they will cease to seek 
the stimulus derived from horrors, the only change hitherto 
that has broken the unvarying course of the barren existence of 
the humblest classes. Of infant education, the most’ important 
of all the topics connected with the improvement of the people, 
we cannot now speak,—but we will just’ say that it cannot be 
too. constantly remembered that children are’ moét ‘imitative 
beings, and that early impressions are indelible. © 9 °° 7 
M. L. G. 
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THE JUDGMENT OF THE FLOOD. 


By John Heéraud; Author of the ‘ Descent into Hell.’ London. Fraser. 
ad ota 1834, 


THrre are various kinds as well as degrees of moral and physical 
héroism, and we’ think there are few instances where the former 
éan be more apparent than in the fact.of a man of genius and 
léarning devoting himself to the laborious composition of an Epic 
poem upon a great design, with a full consciousness of the ne- 
pleet he will experience from nearly all his contemporaries, and 
froni the public at large, probably during the date of his life, and 
far beyond.’ He devotes his whole soul to the future with a patient 
résignation to the decree of posterity ; he disregards the influence 
of his time and all its conventions; and, with a lofty faith in the 
eternity of a true inspiration, lives, works and dies, full of hope 
and the ‘might of a serene consciousness of pure-aspiring passion 
and worthiness of high memories. How far the author of the 
present Poem has succeeded in his arduous task, we shall endea- 
vour to convey some idea; but our limits will not permit us to do 
more than give a sketch of his work. : 
~~ The poem is divided into two parts ; the first of whieh is oecu- 
‘pied with the exemplification of man in his early vigour, grasping 
‘at knowledge, aiming at high achievements, wandering in errors 
and ‘crimes, accomplishing many noble results, but becoming cor- 
rupt in his self-relying pride. The plan of this portion of the. 
‘poem may be in a great measure gathered from the preface, in 
which the author explains his hypothesis of human beings in those 
patriarchal ages. 

“In considering the period of the world before the flood, we cannot 
-fail of being impressed with the mysterious declaration of Scripture, that 
«here were giants in the earth in those days, mighty men, which were 

of old, men of renown;” nor less with the wonderful longevity of the 
patriarchal race. It is impossible but that men, enjoying such advantages 
of physical energy and duration of life, must have made the most asto- 
nishing advances in art and science; and, accordingly, it would appear 
_ from the literature of all nations, that the most useful inventions (letters 
themselves, for instance) were discovered at a time of which no records 
_remain, and probably were of the things that survived the flood.” —Pre- 
face. 
_.,. Concerning a period so remote that we possess only the shadows 
of its traditions, almost any conjectures are allowable, and without 
_ entering into the examination of probabilities as to those hazarded 
_by.Me THerand, it must be apparent that they open a vast field 
for the imagination. The conception of such a condition of hu- 
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manity is in itself grand, and, in working it out, matiy images and 
many passages of “power and grandeur are scattered. throughout 
the’ poem, intermixed with others which are quite’ unequal,’ and 
fail to realize the evident intentions of the author. His conceptions 
are generally great; hut he often fails to realize them in description, 
The second part of the poem is devoted to the introduction ofthe 
miraculous interposition which overwhelmed the world in the flood, 
and to the setting apart of Noah and his family. It closes with their 
entrarice into the ark, and the prospective judgment’ and conse- 
quent purification and renovation of the earth. In both parts, a 
design beyond is apparent, the first being typical of the corrup- 
tions of the Christian world; the second of some great renovation 
of humanity to be looked for through the genius of. pure religion 
overflowing and redeeming it. In this sense, the mysteries and 
supernatural machinery employed, must be received as poetical 
images; but unless so spiritualised and idealised, the whole is 


pervaded by a mythology differing from that of Homer, chiefly in 
~ the names employed ; and by allusions to the most incomprelien- 


sible dogmas which have been grafted on Christianity, and jit 
remains doubtful, how much of the latter is, or is not, intended by 
the poet as literal. Regarding the whole in the typical and spiritual 
sense, it is properly an allegorical poem, whichis the more ing Fi : 
as we observe that Mr Heraud, while he evidently considers his 
work worthy of a place among the great epics of the world, will 
not permit to Dante and Tasso, the right of placing theirs in this 
exalted companionship, on the ground that they are allegories. 
Among the fine conceptions which we have noticed as of fre- 

uent occurrence, we may particularise the gathering of the descen- 

ants of Adam around his death-bed. ‘The death of the first man 
—the first natural death of any man (for Abel died by violence), 
is a subject full of suggestion. ‘The grief at the separation, the 
despair at the sight of the inevitable doom of man, the mee grow- 
ing out of despair, are all described with great ability. Suddenly 
Cain is found to be amongst them :— 


“ Loud sobs were heard, and then the clamour ceased ; 
At length a stranger from the land of Naid 
Rose in the midst—and asking with his hand 
Attention, thus began: Such are the hopes 
Of miserable man! Knew ye not Deat 
Before? I knew him, King of Terrors, ere 
Your generation was ; for I beheld ; 
Young Abel die, whose blood cried from the ground. 
Hereat was raised the question, like a shout, — 
Cain? art thou Cain? He answered, I am Cain: 
And taking off his iron crown, exclaimed, 


Behold the sign upon my. writhen brow 
Branded by God.”—p. 58. 
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Cain, the first cause of Death, wearing Death’s iron crown 
to hide the brand on his forehead, is a grand conception. His 
scoffs at hope are conceived in a dramatic spirit; and his allusion 


to Abel is full of pathos :— 


“ Then Cain laughed loud. His spirit, even now 
Ye said, had sped to Paradise—'tis here, 
Tis there—or any where, but where it is 
Ye know not,—ay, or that it is. Then tears 


Channelled his rugged cheeks. How oft have I, 


In the lone visions of the night, with loud 


And earnest prayers, and groanings from the soul, | 


Called upon Abel to appear to me, 

And soothe my spirit with his presence once, 
In sign of pardon, or that I had not 
Extinguished all his being. He heard not 

My supplication ; had he heard, he would 
Have come,—for he was ever gentle. No; 
There is no hope for man! But on the grave, 


The gate of hell, sits, like a fiend, Despair.”—pp. 60; 61. 


From the passages, full of faith in the spiritual and immortal 
part of man, in which the poem is rich, we select the following, 
It is conceived and executed in the finest spirit of philosophy and 


poetry :— 

“ But my changed heart to nature now would turn 
For solace rather, and within the deep 
Capacious bosom of maternal earth, 

Repose the dust it loved, in confidence 

That she thereto would act a parent’s part, 

So that it should not perish, but be found 
With a more radiant robe to swathe the soul 
The incorruptible, when Death shall die. 
Meantime, let the grass whistle a shrill dirge 
During the visitation of the gale ; 

The cypress droop above it, and all flowers _ 
Make odorous the bed of righteous men ; 

And night and morn, the dew fall on the sod, 
Making it sweeter and more beautiful. 

These things ave to the soul as to the eye; 
Life mightier than Death, and claiming right 
Even in his very sanctuary to dwell, 

As though he were an alien, and throughout 
The universe could claim no spot his own ; 
Joy strong in grief ; hope strongest in despair ; 
Grave-blossoms both.” —p. 91. 


The whole conception of the history of Cain and Abel is ex- 


tremely fine. ‘The idea, which is original, and grounded on the 
most profound views of human nature and Destiny, may 


be 


ered from the followin exposition oF the La of ei in 


making the offering to God:— 
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| coon oof dirstlings ofsthe flock... , 
Meek Abel offered ; first-fruit of the groyndy, .. , 
Cain, For Cain said, the Lord, of life was Lord 
Of edith—one God breathed spirit into man, 

And brooded o’er the void of formless éarth : 
‘Sent he not cold and heat, and stubborn soil 
Of ctlture difficult, and pain: of toil,“ ~ * 

. Sickness and-sorrow and infirmity”) <°~ © 
Of flesh, whence evil and' remorse and fear ?+ 
So to appease: vindictive Deity, 16 1 & 


He offered of his works; that he might:heal » 

In them what needed labour and. caused grief. 

But Abel’s prayer was to the God of Lore, 

Who chastened thus the creature, that the soul 

Might be made perfect, and the will renewed, 

Which else would die of ire, by God consumed 

In mercy, lest worse evil ‘all destroy. = 

Willing, life offered he to him who gave, 
Submitting to the Chastener, even to death, 

So he might be redeemed and manhood saved.” —p. 72. 


Here, in Cain is shadowed forth the spirit of inquiry and doubt; 
the impatience of evil; the pride of power to understand.all things, 
and the demand that, according to the onder of man, 
God should right all things. In Abel is embodied the spirit 
of faith. He is a prototype of the condition of man when he shall 
recognise the all-importance of the inward life, the spiritual be- 
mg; shall know so clearly, that he shall have learned that he knows 
nothing ; shall feel that he is surrounded with mystery 3: rounded 
with a sleep ;’ shall trust and love. The race of Cain, ‘through- 
out the poem gk a the searchers, the pioneers, the ‘daring, 
grand and grasping spirits; and the Noachide picture, those who 
preserve “ faith in the earth ;” or, applying the whole to an indi- 
vidual nature, it will serve as an illustration of the shades and 
—— of its progress. ‘The discourse of the oraters in the 

‘welfth Book, at the great meeting called by Noah, and his 
replies, are in the same spirit. : sini 1908 

In further illustration of this view of the progress ‘of man’s 
spirit, we cannot forbear quoting a passage from Goethe: : 

“« But what a task was it, not only to be patient with the Earth, 
and let it lie beneath us, we appealing to a higher birth-place ; 
but also to recognise humility and poverty, mockery and despite, 
disgrace and wretchedness, suffering and death, to recognise these 
things as divine, nay even on sin and crime to look, not.as hin- 
derances, but to honour and love them as furtherances of what is 
holy. Of this indeed we find some traces in all ages; but the trace 
1s not the goat; and this being now attained, the himah speeies 
cannot retrograde ; and we may say, that the Christian teligio 
having once appeared cannot again vanish ; having once: attained 
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its Divine shape, ‘can be ‘subject’ 'to no dissolution.” — Wilhelm 
Meister’s Travels; po Ta teve Shri 

A pervading constioiisnéss of the power and grandeur, of man, 
allied as he is, through imagination, with the Eternal and Infinite, 
characterizes the whole of, Mr Heraud’s poem... .Whether, in 
looking backward on ages past, or forward into. the dim future, 
this faith is always apparent in:him, strong .and. vital,—stamping 
his work with the .promise.of.a:noble course inte.-futare times, 
reflecting, like a deep and clear-flowing: river, the starry host 
above, and the ‘human: images’ that fleet with ever-renewing 


Sequence along” its*solemn margin, yet’ as’ they fleet aspire to 
éndless life. me wee a 


“ Hence, in imagination’s mere excess, 
All he hath done.as nothing worth he scorns, 
Measured with what he yet hath power to do, 
Or might have done, but, for dull circumstance, 
That thralled the outgoings of the plastick soul. 
-And of a truth, within the Spirit of Man 
Abides an instinct for the infinite : 
_.,... Whatever from without the mind imbibes 
~~. Of ‘substance, or of quality sublime 
* “* Or’ beautiful, capricious accident 
 ‘Or-attribute immutable ; howe’er 
By fancy realized to intellect, 
Or by imagination’s power august 
Made portion of the intellect ; within 
. The-essence of our being, in the svul, 
There ts a standard, that all things sublime 
Compares with. sublimer archetype, 
Than human faculty is sentient of, 
In nature's grandest works, 07 art of man— 
Sea, sky, or mountain—city or pyramid ; 
And all things beauteous, with more beautiful, 
Things bright, with brighter. Nay, the Sun himself 
Is dim before her ; for the Soul of man ) 
Is of Jehovah most expressive Star, 
Best image of his glory. With herself 
All things compareth she; and lo, all things 
Are dwarfed.in her supernal magnitude. 
Fhe mightiest is weak, the loveliest shamed, 
And, in the flood of her effulgence, she 
_... Doth.merge.the glorious and magnificeni. 
What. then hath Earth to sate her appetite, 
Or aught that’s visible,,even heaven itself ? 
She sighs for miracles, yet yearneth still, 
‘And is herself the one great miracle.”—pp. 285, 286, 
The poet's, estimate of the past is in the same lofty tone, and 
full of true philosophy and poetry. Pp aheweyites EY 
“ Antient of Days !—led by thy Spirit, I heard Cit igus. 
A yoice within the Sepulchre; the voice © ~~ © © ° - *-**? 
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of ages in the vaulted vestibule ‘ 
Mf the far Past, in whose profound obscure 
The-night-bird uttereth her peculiar song, — 
OF joy or grief uncertain, and to both — 
‘Strangely attuned. Deep, sacred mysteries 
Possessed those nameless old mythologists, : baie 
And in harmonious poem they concealed | 
Falsehood or truth sublime, or turned to shapé, 
In gorgeous allegorick weed arrayed. 
The sensual fancy—to external form 
Idolatrous—yet, testifying so 
Man’s eleutherean essence, still expressed 
A consciousness of Spirit, and a faith 
In Being elevate. Her better forms 
Were transcripts exquisite of human thought, 
And hence the human Spirit hallowed them ; 
The links they were that joined high heaven with earth; 
The greses by which man clomb upward still, , 
In vision spoken into presence, made 
In the dim image of the poet’s thought.”—pp. 159, 160, 

The most unsatisfactory parts of the poem are the copious imi- 
tations, or rather adaptations of the works. of former poets. The 
Scriptural writers are so original and sincere, and their finest things 
so much beyond emendation, and so subject to injury by an 
alteration, that we cannot approve of the system here adopted. 
‘To us it appears any thing but just to take a fine old history, 
parable, or vision, and change its name and the names of its actors 
and interlocutory. What should we say if any body did this with 
Homer, or with Shakspeare’s finest tragedies? The vision of 
Japhet, in Mr Heraud’s poem, is simply the sixth chapter of the 
Revelations put into verse; the history and acts of Enoch are 
taken from Moses; the idea of the pride and fall of Samiasa, from 
Nebuchadnezzar ; and the story of Lamech is a paraphrase of the 
book of Job, the sublime poetry of which, as we have it in the 
Bible, is by no means improved in the new version. Mr Heraud 
avows, and attempts to justify, such adaptation :— 


“ For which (he says) the highest authorities are not wanting. Virgil's 
/Eneid is little other than a more artful re-combination of pre-existing po- 
etical materials, oral or written; a liberty of which Milton has availed 
himself to the utmost ; to do so is, indeed, the especial duty and peculiar 
province of an epic poet.”——Argument to 2d Part, p. 158. ; 

That every poet, whether an epic poet, or of any. other class, 
must avail himself of pre-existing poetical materials, such as exist 
in the universe, is evident—since he has no others; his materials 
must exist, or there would be no materials to build with; theorad and 

written would, however, form but one portion, and probably.a small 
one, of the materials of a true poet. Mr Heraud must surely 
perceive the wide difference between the creation of new exist- 
ences by new combinations of previous existences, and the servile 
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copying or mere paraphrasing the ideas of other men; a practice 
too common in modern days, and proportionately fatal.to all ge- 
nuine greatness. One of the finest passages which occur in the 
course of these imitations, is the description of the presence of 
God made visible ; but the sublime idea conveyed in the open- 
ing lines is not borrowed, or if so, the form of expression is new. 


‘“ The mountain melted, and the cherubim 
Paled to the nothing of obscurity 
Before Jehowah’s shadow. Him the cloud 
Hid, him the fire concealed, him round about 
Thunder and lightning girt ; the mountain quaked 
Beneath the footsteps of Omnipotence. : 
Unto the midst of heaven the mountain burned, 
And fire and darkness his pavilion were. — 
He rent the heavens, and came down: and man 
Dissolved in fear before him, as in death. 
The trumpet pealed between, and as it waxed 
Louder and longer, Enoch raised his voice 
As on an eagle's wing, and, strong in faith, | 
Spake, and to him the voice of God replied.”—pp. 64, 65 


~The description and the imagery of the foregoing are very 
nd, but it is in vain that we endeavour to apply the circum- 
stances to [inoch. ‘The mind unavoidably wanders onward to an 
after-age, and we see the Camp of the Israelites surrounding 
Mount Sinai; the people waiting with fear and trembling, and 
their great Lawgiver ascending into the mount to hear the words 
of God,-from the thick cloud, whence issued “ thunders and light- 
nings, and the voice of a trumpet exceeding loud.” We cannot 
break the association, and the imagination cannot recognise the 
new persons, the altered time, and the different accessories. Nor 
ought. we to endeavour to do so. Render unto Homer and Mil- 
ton and Shakspeare those things which are essentially their own, 
or made so by primary adoption—and unto the great poets of Haly 
Writ, the same. It is the more surprising that Mr Heraud shotld 
have indulged in imitation to such an extent, because he evinces 
no want of invention ; his poem is rich in original conceptions. 
We consider that his power of execution falls far short of these 
conceptions in-many instances, and hence their value is liable to 
be overlooked or under-rated by the majority of readers and pro- 
fessed critics. A studied involution or Latinity in the style, and 
a minute and sometimes extraneous illustration and description, 
whereby ‘the main object is quite lost and overwhelmed, will pro- 
tract the fame to which Mr Heraud’s poem justly aspires; but 
while our sacred literature, and nature, and the full soul of man 
endure, the finer portions of the ‘ Judgment of the F lood’ must 
endure also—in the ‘ spirit,’ if not in the ‘ letter’ which chro- 


nicles their eternal progress. M, 
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368 Stephen Cameron. 


STEPHEN CAMERON ; 
OR, THE MAN WITHOUT A CALLING, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JERNINGHAM, ‘DOVETON, &c. 


“ Give your son a ‘bible’ and a ‘ calling,’ and you have done 
your best for him,” is a memorable saying, and it rightly, I 
think, belongs to Robert Hall. 

Poor Stephen Cameron! He had a bible, but he had no 
calling. 

He read his bible; and he longed, oh ! how he longed, to be 
employed. He was not ambitious; he had no inordinate 
cravings, but he was an idle man, and it was a grievous curse 
to him to feel that he was utterly useless—a thing of nought 
in the world. 

He was the son of an old Subaltern in the veteran battalion, 
At the commencement of the war, he (the father) had suffered 
himself to be invalided. Against his own judgment he had 
done this; it was an unwise act, but it was not the act of a 
coward. Hehad a loving wife, and the fear was all on her side ; 
she feared for him and for her children ; she solicited and she 
prevailed. Kind-hearted Mrs Cameron was never meant for a 
soldier’s wife. 

They had many children, and they were very poor; but they 
were honest, and they were much respected. ‘They were forced 
to pinch themselves a little, but they were the most hospitable 
of poor gentry ; and although their fare was always homely, 
there was plenty of it, and, when sitting at their table, if you 
did not feel that you were welcome you must have been the 
most insensible of beings. 

They had many daughters and but one son. Stephen Came- 
ron was the youngest, and the most beloved. ‘‘ He was the 
only son of his mother,” and it must be acknowledged that she 
doated on her boy. 

Yet the great love of his parents and of his sisters, wrought 
no prejudicial effect upon the character of Stephen Cameron. 
He was not selfish, nor petulant, nor exacting ; he was not 
like the herd of “only sons.” He grew up amongst “ his own 
people,” cherished, but not spoiled by their cherishing. He 
gave even as he received, and he regarded the love that was 
bestowed upon him, not as his due, but a debt to be repaid. 
And well did he repay the debt. He was the very life of the 


household ; cheerful, self-sacrificing, always ready to oblige, 
and never so happy as when conferring an obligation. A kind 
word ora loving action was never thrown away upon him. He 
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treasured up all such things in his heart of hearts, and indeed 
that heart was a verv temple of. gratitude. 

His was a happy ‘home and he desired not to quit it. He 
was not a restless boy. . Neither was he studious,; 1 know not 
that he desired to drink of the waters of cnowledge. He 
appearess contented; to enjoy the hhumbler. blessings yef life ; 
and oh! of such blessings how very many there are. 


it dety = ‘ Pleasure is is spread o’er the earth 
‘ 7°" “Th Strav'gifts for Whoever.will find; 


And of| a certainty Stephen Cameron, wishbat searching: for 
them, found an abundance of these “ stray gifts.” x 

IT must :endeavour to be more circumstantial ;. I aesdihe 
character. where T-ought to detail events; F- have unilertaken 
to narrate -a history—the history of Stephen Cameron, and} 
dwell-upon =the: character of the boy instead of recording the 
actions of the man. 

They: dwelt—but I must not particular.ze with too much 
clearness—+they dwelt in one of our British islands-——1 will not 
Say whetherin Mona, in Anglesea, in one of our Channel islands, 

‘the Wight”—hbe it enough that they lived ia an island—eu 
the very margin of the oreat waters. ‘Their dwelling-place 
was an old Fort, and the ‘Goy ernment suffered them to abrle 
there, happily, rent-free. 

And so it happened that Stephen Cameron in this lit 
island’ advanced from youth to manhood. As a boy he-hac 
been-happy and contented: but as an adult he began to yearn 
after that-which he did not possess—he bevan: to yearn after 
employment. : : 

He:had been very imperfectly educated, and his parents 
were. exceeding poor. ‘They had dwelt so long in seclusion 
that they were “utterly without interest; they knew not what 
tordo for Stephen ; he sighed fora calling, but he was dike a 
mah wandering over a boundless desert, and erving aloud for 
some one to help him on his way. No one listened toc him—= 
his loving parents would have done everything for him >but 
alas!.they had the power to do—nothing. | 

Failure succeeded failure; for both the father and ‘the: gon 
did their utmost in every quarter: and poor Steplicn Cameron 
beeame wretched. Year after year passed away and: still he 
was an idle mav. It was the one desire of his*soul to render 
himself useful—he cared not in how small degree as long ‘as Te 
could be of some service to any one. Hew ould eo out with 
his’ gun’ and: endeavour to bring home: some birds fo Assist 
towards the daily meal, or he would co a-marketine, and 
come home laden with the weekly provision, ona Sat urday, or 
he would mend all the broken farniture in the house, for ‘he 


No. 126. AA 
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was indeed a skilful mechanic—anything in the world that 
assimilated itself to ‘utility was eagerly grasped at by poor 
Stephen. | 

I remember that a female friend of mine gnce told me that 
having met Stephen Cameron at the house of a neighbour, the 
youth volunteered to escort her homewards, for it was even- 
tide, and the offer was accepted. As they went along, the 
lady expressed to Stephen her regret at taking him so far away 
from the direction of his dwelling; and the poor fellow, his 
voice faltering with emotion as he spoke, replied, “ Oh! in- 
deed Miss A—-—, if you did but know how much happiness it 
affords me to feel myself of the smallest use to any living 
creature, you would not speak to me in this wise.” I do aot 
think that any language could express more fully the anguish 
which resulted from a sense of his inutility. 

I am endeavouring to write down things, as they happened, 
after the simplest and most unadorned fashion. Such should 
ever be the language of truth. We must dress up fiction in 
costly apparel, but truth is fairest in her homeliest garb. I do 
not think that the events composing this little history will ever 
be mistaken for fiction. 

I have said that Stephen Cameron was a skilful mechanic. 
He fitted up an old boat, and made a pair of oars with his own 
hands. In this crazy vessel he would often put out to sea, 
taking lis gun with him that he might go in search of the sea- 
fowl, which were plentiful upon that part of the coast. ‘There 
was a long ridge of rocks, forming a sort of island, about four 
miles distant from the shore, and on this rocky island there was 
an old fisherman’s hut, the tenant of which had lately died, 
and to this strange spot did poor Stephen oftentimes betake 
himself. There he would abide, perhaps for a whole day, and 
sometimes he returned not in the night-season. Oh! then, 
how many aching hearts there were in the old Fort. When 
darkness began to spread its pall over the earth, and Stephen 
came not, how heavy-laden was the heart of his mother. 
Sitting at the window, which over-looked the sea, she would 
turn her straining eyes towards the rocky island, mpi to 
catch through the obscurity a glimpse of her Stephen’s boat 

returning to the safeguard of the shore. And when night 
came on and the ocean became a vast expanse of darkness, Mrs 
Cameron would illuminate all the sea-ward windows of her 
dwelling with a glittering array of candles, and turning towards 
her daughters, or to her “old man,” she would say, “ Well, 
the poor boy shall at least have a beacon towards which he 
may steer; and who knows but that these lights, seen from a 
en may reproach him silently ; and cause him to turn 
vay trom these most dangerous courses. Looking upon them 
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from his sea-girt resting-place will he not think of us who are 
weeping for him at home ?” 

But why did Stephen love this rocky island, this dangerous, 
pie sre ei abode? Did his love of sport induce him thus 
to abandon all the comforts of a cheerful home and the loving- 
kindnesses of a solicitous family? Oh! no; methinks he 
cared but little about the sea-birds, and sometimes he returned 
home with his fowling-piece undischarged. Alas! I am com- 
ny to divulge the truth : Stephen Cameron quitted his little 

omestead daily, and committed himself as an ocean-voyager, 
not to the mercy, but to the anger of the elements, because he 
courted death. Hewent forth with a sort of vague hope in his 
breast that the ocean would be pleased to close over him, and 
that his useless career might thus be ended. He was a 
burthen upon, an expense to, his family, a clog hanging round 
their necks, a mill-stone which he thought it would be a good 
thing to cast, never to rise again, into the waters. 

And his mother suspected this ; but vain, very vain were her 
entreaties; Stephen became more restless, more unsatisfied, 
more refractory. ‘The more she protested against his conduct, 
the more obstinate he became. To argue with him was only 
to make him more callous. ‘The honey of his mild nature had 
been converted by frequent disappointment into gall. Des- 
pair had dried up within his breast the well-spring of kindness 
and love. And yet it behoves us to judge him mildly ; to look 
with an exculpatory eye upon the exacerbation of his restless 
spirit. Hope deferred—patience exhausted—disappointment 


heaped upon disappointment— 


“‘ The feverish appetite, 
The tumult of unproved desire, the aimless 
Uncertain longings, near-sighted ambition.” 


Oh! indeed they were all there, wearing out his soul, goad- 
ing him into a restlessness which hovered nearly upon the con- 
fines of insanity. 

The parents trembled for their child—the sisters trembled 
for their brother. From morn to night and from mght to morn 
their poor hearts were quaking with fear. Yet what was to be 
done? Alas! they knew not; and so in silence they were 
condemned to endure their great affliction and to weep over 
their impotence to avert the evil which encompassed them. 

But at length a bright thought flashed suddenly upon one of 
the devoted sisterhood. Self-sacrificing she was, and powerful 
to brave all things. Was not anything in the world better than 
an idle lethargy of hope-abandoned sorrow ? lic 

Those are the silent griefs which cut the heart-strings "— 


wrote one who knew better than all how to lay “— 7 agonies 
A 
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of a wounded spirit: and ofa certainty it is a good thing to 
act—oh! much better than to suffer inertly. And Ellen 
Cameron thought this, when she said to her brother, in a tone 
of assumed playfulness, “I think Stephen that it is very selfish 
in you to keep your boat so entirely to yourself. I shall not 
suffer you to do so any longer. To-morrow I shall go with 
you; nay, Stephen, you can’t refuse me. I have not.asked a 
favour these many days, and you can’t think how fond I am of 
the water.” 

“ And I, too,” said another of the sisterhood’; we will take 
it in turn to go with you.” 2 
_ They did this; and thus they saved their brother. |The 
little boat now returned nightly to the shore, and. Mrs Came- 
ron closed her eye-lids in peace. 

Time passed over Stephen’s head, and still he was an idle 
man. Day after day did he become more restless,* more cra- 
ving, more miserable. He was little at home; he took small 
pleasure in the society of his quiet family ; he went abroad 
and he made acquaintance with his neighbours—acquaintance 
not always to be desired. He wanted money, and his mother, 
though she stinted all beside, had always some cash for 
Stephen. She denied har daughters, but never once her son, 
and these girls repined not at the partiality of their mother. 

But at length Stephen was driven to despair by repeated 
mortifications. This hopeless state of indolence was insup- 
portable to him. He could not endure it any longer; so he 
determined to effect a change, thinking that any change must 
be for the better. ath. 992 

He turned his thoughts towards the metropolis. He would 
go to London; yes, he would set out to seek his fortune in 
strange places. He might fail, he knew that—he might sink 
by the way-side, starve, perish, in the endeavour ; yet he would 
endeavour—he would put forth his strength—he would accom- 
plish his end or die. 

His father gave him a purse of money, much more than he 
could well afford to give, and Stephen ‘set out for the island 
capital to embark on board a steamer for London. There 
was an old woman who kept a little shop not far from the 
abode of Stephen’s parents. She was a soldier’s widow, and 
Stephen patronized her; he bought geun-powder at her shop, 
and sometimes cigats. Stephen could not pass by this little 
shop without pausing to take his farewell of the old woman. 
He stopped ostensibly to purchase a cigar; but he told the 
good dame that he was about to leave the island, and the 
grateful old creature began to cry. | 3 

at Caen you must go, Master Stephen,” she said, “ why not 
50 to India at once? La, Sir, they would be so glad to have 
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such a young gentleman as yourself to be one of their writers 
or cadebs. I never seed the equal of Calcutta, and I’ve been 
to a precious sight of places with our regiment, Master 
Stephen, I have. Oh! Sir, Calcutta is the heavenliest place I 
ever set eyes on in my life. To be sure, that Madras is a poor 

lace ; don’t go to Madras, Master Stephen ; it’s no more like 
that heavenly place, Caleutta, than—— ” but Stephen inter- 
rupted the volubility of the good woman, for he well knew that 
when she once began to dilate upon the ‘‘ heavenliness” of 
Calcutta, she would never stop of her own free-will. 

So Stephen quitted the shop, and the old dame followed him 
to the door. She watched him a little while, and as she 
watched him she appeared to be debating within herself whe- 
ther she would take a certain step, the propriety of which to 
her perplexed understanding, seemed dubious. But presently 
she stooped down and took one of her shoes into her hand, 
saying to herself, “ shall I do it? He won’t beangry, I think— 
yes, I will do it—I can’t see the harm of it, and it may bnng 
him good luck.” 

‘ Good luck to you, Master Stephen,” she cried aloud—the 
old woman’s blessings go with you! ”’—and as she said this she 
threw her shoe after him, the tears streaming down her face all 
the while. 

I do not exactly see what effect this act of throwing the shoe 
could be expected to have upon Stephen Cameron’s fortune ; 
but the old woman, doubtless, had her reasons for performing 
the ceremony described. 

So Stephen went to London, and week after week, month 
after month, passed away bringing no tidings of tne absent 
one to his family. They thought that he had gone tosea. It 
was possible, nay more, it was probable; yet it was strange 
that he had never written to them. They began to forebode 
evil things, and a spirit of gloom took possession of the inha- 
bitants of the old Fort. 

At length they heard from him. A few hasty lines informing 
them that he was still unemployed, and that he wanted some 
more money. 

His father sent him the money—almost the whole of ‘two or 
three years’ savings. He did not upbraid his son, but he ven- 
tured to express a hope that Stephen had not fallen amongst 
evil people, and that though idle he might remain innocent ; 
yet the father’s heart misgave him that such was little likely 
to be the case. 

Then there was another long, long silence—another weary 
season of painful incertitude. An acquaintance told them that 
he had seen Stephen at Paris; another that he had met the 
youth at Edinburgh. So Stephen was a wanderer upon the 
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face of the earth, without any fixed habitation—pilotless, 
helmless, and—useless. What wonder that the parents’ hearts 
should quake for their only son ? 

* * * x * * 

Stephen had now been absent more than a year from his 
island-home, and none knew where he was abiding. It was, 
indeed, an agonizing state of uncertainty in which these poor 
people were now living. They knew not whether Stephen were 
alive or dead—they were almost inclined to think the latter. 

At length a London trader brought two large boxes to the 
island, addressed to old Mr Cameron. They were instantly 
recognized as Stephen’s boxes. He was coming home then; 
the wanderer was about to return, to dwell among his own 
people again! 

But Stephen came not, so they opened the boxes. Mrs 
Cameron was not present at the opening, or what she would 
have seen there might have killed her out-right. 

Among a quantity of dirty linen they found sundry vestments 
all stained and clotted with blood. It was, indeed, a terrible 
thing to behold, for they thought it but too manifest that poor 
Stephen had been killed. 

They did not search further that day. And oh! what a 
dreadful night of sleepless agony did the sisters pass, thinking 
over what they had seen. Fear-fraught were the questions 
which they put to themselves and to each other. Was Stephen 
the murdered or the murderer? Had he been the victim or 
the perpetrator of a deed of blood—had he suffered or done 
evil? And yet, perhaps, none of these things—perhaps no 
weapon had been drawn more terrible than the lancet of the 
surgeon. 

he sisters met the next morning at breakfast with pale 
faces and eyes dim with watching. ‘“ What ails you all?” 
asked old Mrs Cameron. The sisters looked at one another, 
but were silent; not one of them had the courage to speak. 

But towards noon-tide one of the sisters, unknown to the 
rest, resolved to continue the inspection of Stephen’s boxes. 
She could not bear this fearful state of suspense. It was bet- 
ter to know the worst at once—better anything than this 
heart-wearing incertitude. 

So she opened the other box, and the truth was soon made 
manifest to her—at least a partial revealing of the truth. She 
found no blood-stained weapon—no terrible confession of 
guilt—no mutilated corpse or gory ‘ head’, but simply a bundle 
of letters. 

This is a heresy against romance, but J have to do with fact, 
not fiction. Miss Cameron found a bundle of letters, and with 
fear and trembling she sat down to read them. They were 
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partly letters received by Stephen and partly copies of letters 
sent by him, and they related principally to some gambling 
transactions. It appeared from this correspondence that a vile 
sharper, under pretext of devoted friendship, had made Stephen 
his prey, following him from one place to another, enticing him 
to the gambling table and swindling him. Stephen had con- 
fided in this man, who was a wily and plausible hypocrite, 
and the wretch had repeatedly laid before his victim projected 
schemes for the realization of fortune, suggesting first one 
plan and then another, and promising to assist Stephen towards 
the acquisition of that which he so much desiderated. And 
thus the poor youth was beguiled, led from one place to ano- 
ther by hopes most delusive, swindled out of all his money, 
and finally goaded into bitterest exasperation against the 
treacherous “ wolf in sheep’s clothing,” who had so cheated him. 

His eyes, at length, were opened, and he saw things aright ; 
he knew that he had been gulled and made a mock; he 
knew that he was the victim of his wily associate, and he be- 
came exceeding wrath against the villain who had betrayed 
him. Stephen was hot-headed and courageous; he loaded 
his enemy with abuse—he poured upon him the bitterest 
execrations—he spat upon him—he struck him, and _ they 
fought... 

he letter with the most recent date of all which Miss Cameron 
found in the box, was an answer toa challenge sent by Stephen. 
There was nothing whereby she could trace the history of 
her brother any further than this. She read the bundle of 
Jetters to the end—searched the box to the very bottom in 
hopes of finding some stray light to direct her onward-going, 
and then, unable to sustain herself any longer, she sank upon 
the floor and fainted. 

The preternatural strength, which had supported her so long, 
was gone; it was too horrible, for now was it plain to her that 
either Stephen had been done to death by the scoundrel who 
had ruined him, or that Stephen’s vengeance had smitten the 
criminal with a hand of deadly retribution. 

They found Miss Cameron lying beside the empty box, and 
a great fear took possession of the sisterhood. | 

% a * * * 

But the parents knew nothing of all this—day after day passed 
by, and the sisters, doing violence to their natures, wore an 
aspect of constrained cheerfulness, hiding the fire that was 
burning in their hearts. What need was there to afflict the old 
people with the affliction that had come upon themselves ? 
~ But at length a smile was visible upon their faces—a smile 
which was not a mockery. The fire at their hearts burned not. 
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Glad tidings had. come to the old Fort—oh, joy! a letter from 
Stephen! -. we 4 : 

And: their brother was alive and: innocent—he-was. neither 
the slayer, nor the slain. He had fought.and had been wounded 
in the arm: he was almost well again, and he was on the point 
of embarking for Portugal, as a volunteer under: Colonel 
* * %& He was going to fight for Donna Maria. 

And then for some time they heard nothing of Stephen, but 
they were not much surprised at this, as he was known to be 
upon the seas. It was an anxious time with the people of the 
Fort—Stephen was on his way to the theatre of war, and the 
young soldier was in deadly peril. Not one of the party all 
this time had the courage to look into a newspaper. 

One day some of the sisters were walking towards the is- 
Jand capital. It was a fine summer evening, and as they 
turned their faces towards the west, ascending a Jofty hull, 
they beheld the bright sun setting redly into the sea. ‘f What 
2» strange black bar that is across the sun’s face!” said one of 
the sisters. 

“ Itis like a coffin—oh ! just like a ‘coftin !” said another, as 
she looked at the dark narrow cloud which intersected the 
sphere of the sun. , 

‘Oh! mercv—it is Stephen’s coffin!” exclaimed a third. 
‘‘ Something tells me that our brother is dead.” “ 

And upon that very day, and almost at that very hour, Stephen 
Cameron was slain fighting in the ranks beside his Colonel in 
the neighbourhood of Oporto. He was killed the day after his 


arrival, 





ROYAL ACADEMY. 
CritiQUE ON Six Picrures. 


Amipsr the glare of carved and gilded frames, the splendour 
of colours, and the noisy hum and heartlessness of fashionable 
‘dinivation, pleasant it is to sit abstracted from the scene and 
‘ix the eyes—as often as the intervals in the crowd permit— 
on a favourite picture, and devote the imagination and feelings 
n accordance with the painter’s soul. We often hear it said— 
' The best time to see the pictures, is early in the morning 
When very few visitors are there. To an artist who goes to 
study how to produce certain colours and effects, or to a mere 
critic who goes to see what he can ‘detect,’ it is, doubtless, 
the best time ; but to those who wish to feel and admire all the 
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beauty they can find, the rooms at this hour have a cold, un- 
genial aspect, whose vacancy renders the unsympathising and 
business-like appearance of the individuals you meet stalking 
about, far too prominent and obvious, nor can you yourself 
enjoy without being subject to observation and other disturbing 
influences. 

On entering the east-room, the first picture on which we 
‘set our hearts’ was the ‘ Raffaelle and Fornarina, by Callcott. 
The figures are the size of life, and are painted with a divine 
mastery, worthy of the memory of Raffaelle, whose heart 
would heave in the grave on the birth of such a chronicle of 
its feelings, had he not long since joined his celestial compa- 
nions and ‘ old familiar gods’ above. The figure of Raffaclle is 
full of grace, and exquisitely combines elegance with unaffected 
simplicity. His countenance expresses the serene sweetness 
of affection, conscious of full return, and drawing fresh feeling 
from that consciousness. A corresponding sensibility pervades 
all the limbs. In the portraiture of Fornarina, the paimter has 
given a depth of character and an intellectual refinement which 
are not manifest in the original, though proceeding from the 
pencil of her lover. With passive form, and down-cast eyes, 
shadowed by their own beauty, she sits apparently intent on 
the work her fingers are plying, but well knowing with secret 
and sweet satisfaction that the gaze of tenderness, with all its 
recollections and present emotions, is fixed upon her face. 
Over all, the soft southern air seems to breathe a warin sustained 

sigh of completed bliss, beyond hope or fear’s emotion, while 
these lovers sit in their bower, with the clear blue tone and 
serene brightness of a pure Italian sky, above them and 


around. We may say with Keats :— 


“ She cannot fade— 
For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair! 
Oh, happy, happy boughs! that cannot shed 


Your leaves, nor ever bid the Spring adieu ; 


More happy love! 
For ever warm and still to be enjoy d ; 
For ever panting and for ever young. 


Mr Edwin Landseer is not ouly the finest painter of animals 
(combining aiso many other excellencies) of modern times; he 
is, in his way, the finest that has ever appeared. He is by no 
means so dramatic as was Schneiders, nor have his animals such 
a field and forest look. discoloured with earth and rains, and 
the rubbing against old trunks. Landseer’s are all ‘fit to be 
seen’ He gives the high-comedy of their life; and they are 
all thinking ‘animals, full of character and finished to a hair. 


Schneiders gives their actions and savage passions ; their loves 
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and wars with each other, and battles, both for and against ob- 
trusive man. Passing over further comparison, however, we 
turn tothe picture called the ‘ Highlands,’ and pronounce it one 
of the most beautiful and perfect works of art ever produced. 
The design is sufficiently new, the figures characteristic, and the 
colouring clear without monotony, and brilliant without being 
in the least obtrusive. \ It 1s such a picture as everybody must 
admire and would like to possess for its truthfulness and the 
pleasurable sensations it induces. To those who seek -for high 
finish, or for accurate representation, both of moving and ‘still- 
life, we commend this as of ample satisfaction. The weather- 
marks and grains of the stone bridge in front, do not look like 
a representation—but ike the thing itself; while the rough 
face of the Scotch poney looking over the wall claims all our 
sympathy by its humorous consciousness of the dead. game 
laid across his back, not unmingled with a desire to stop just 
to see if you have anything which he considers eatable. 

The ‘ Bohemian Gypsies,’ by Maclise, is a work of prodigal, 
yet well-bestowed genius. This is not the first picture in which 
the same artist has displayed more invention and original cha- 
racter than could be found in all the other pictures put together, 
among which he has exhibited. Maclise does not adopt some 
favourite face and give us endless repetitions and variations of it 
under different circumstances ; neither does he fix upon a par- 
ticular model of form, as the frame-work for a single idiosyn- 
cratic ideality to be thrust upon us year after year, as a Bac- 
chante, an Angel, a Magdalen, a Venus, a God, a Negro, a 
Greek, an Indian, or a Hebrew, just as may be required by the 
painter. He goes into the diversified high-ways and by-ways 
of humanity, and selecting the most marked individuals, places 
them before us with the finest truth, illustrative of their feel- 
ings and actions. When he has produced a picture of this 
kind and gained admiration by its originality, he does not 
retire into his study to make a replicate of the design nor of 
any portion of it—thus painting against himself—but hies away 
again to search for fresh features of nature. The tone of 
colours adopted in the present picture has been considered by 
some critics as monotonous and opaque; we think, however, 
that it is quite characteristic of the swarthy groupes and such 
local circumstances as surround them. But to the life, the 
energy, the savage ire, the boisterous mirth, the roguish wit, 
the quaint and suggestive meditation, the arch irritation and 
roystering amour, nothing short of an essay upon each group 
cotld do justice, far less convey in words the various subjects 
of their thoughts and emotions. 

_ The pictures of Turner may be exceptions to some of our 
introductory remarks. It is scarcely possible to see them 
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properly unless the. room be tolerably clear of .visiters. The 
great majority of the public consider his paintings as daubs, 
and no wonder they appear so to those who go as close to them 
as possible. It is a tah in judgment to do this with such 
pictures. But the crime, if not partly occasioned, is partly 
justified by the artist himself, who gives his productions histo- 
rical titles, by virtue of certain shapeless dolls of figures smeared 
and smutched in, as though to try his brush, and in reality for 
no other purpose than because he wants a particular bit of 
colour in that place. For instance, he paints a Street in Venice, 
and gives a quotation involving a dialogue between Antonio 
and Shylock; the former being a sort of glowing cloak below, 
and the latter a battered wooden puppet above. By these 
means he courts the ridicule and abuse of those who are too 
ignorant to discover his real merits. This picture, seen at a 
proper distance, is an exquisite, perhaps a perfect work of art. 
Its clear brilliance and aerial perspective are beyond all rivalry. 

Among the miniatures, we would call particular attention to 
the enamel by Valsecchi, after a painting by Signor Hayez of 
Venice, No. 634. It is a Magdalen, and the combination of 
human misery with religious efforts striving in vain to derive 
consolation from faith, are pourtrayed with such truth and 
beauty as to make our feelings vary between commiseration 
and recoiling pain. Her form is most exquisite and delicate, 
and the flesh wonderfully painted, yet with a faint hue of un- 
earthliness derived from the harrowing distress of soul. Her 
eyes have lost their lustre, and the lids are worn and sore with 
tears. Her face expresses perfect wretchedness; without 
strength, without resignation, and, in defiance of all her efforts, 
without hope. It is quite plain that her faith is not deep 
enough to support, or even comfort her. The divine beauty of 
her person suggests associations of other days and human 
passions, and now seems a reproach to the utter desolation 
within. What a moral does this picture convey of perverted 
mind and sensibilities ! She sits a sacrifice of wasted loveliness 
before the shrine of superstition, and the remorseless ignorance 
of her times. 

We have had occasion during these last two years to notice 
the miniatures of Miss M. Gillies, as manifesting an originality 
of character. We are glad for the sake of our own critical 
judgment—we confess it—in having been the first to “‘ speak 
out,” as well as for the fame of the artist, that she has realised 
in the present exhibition a great portion of the high promise we 
believed her previous productions to display. Our theory of 
criticism does not consist in any paramount obligation to seek 
and point out faults, but such only as interfere with, or militate 
against, fine impressions. Miss Gillies cannot so properly be 
said to draw in water-colours as to paint, for her miniatures 
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always have the force and effect of oil-culours. This charac. 
teristic, though a great merit in itself, becomes objectionable 
when carried to extremes. A “‘ fine-eyed ” critic in our talented 
contemporary, the Athenaum, recently observed of this lady’s 
pictures, that “ they are full of power, but alternate too con- 
stantly between extreme lights, cut out as it were with a 
sharp knife, and an exaggerated burnt-brown shadow.” This is 
true, in fact, but expressed with an exaggeration that. exceeds, 
we think, the error in question. The fault we chiefly notice is 
in the colouring of the flesh, which is of too, black a tone, even 
in its shadows. With the exception of one or two ‘of her 
female portraits, the rest are like old pictures, and notin the 
cleanest state. [fer fault is in the want of purity of colour, not 
in the want of harmony of colour, nor in accurate disposition 
of light and shade. Her forte, however, is in expression, and 
her portraits are always intellectual, though not always beau- 
tiful. The one which we would especially notice in the present 
exhibition is called the ‘ Captive Daughter of Sion. ‘To per- 
sonify the fallen state of the Hebrew people, with all. their 
mighty memories and associations, was indeed, a daring 
attempt, and required not only the hand of genius, but a much 
larger surface, and a life-sized figure to convey a full impres- 
sion of its grandeur. Moreover, the picture is hung too high. 
The right conception, however, is still sufficiently apparent. 
Gloom and sadness, and the solemn night of suffering, hang 
heavily in the atmosphere, and overshadow the fine form of 
the mourner in her Captivity. Her face is as a mirror into 
which calamity has long looked: and is now great, beyond 
tears. Inthe resignation of her attitude and limbs, and in the 
passive strength wherewith she holds her iron bonds, we be- 
hold a type of the soul within; while her eye, wandering from 
the ruined temples of Jerusalem in the distance, is now uplifted 
with steady faith in heaven’s mercy, aud bright with clear- 
imaged hopes of the day of restoration, when the desolate city 
of her forefathers shall rise again with undiminished glory. 


RK. H.H. 
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National Education. By Osmond de Beauvoir Priaulx. } vol. 
Saunders and Otley, 1837. 

We deeply regret that having received this work late in the 

month, we can only express our sense of its value, thus inade- 

aeeety Its object is to propose, that a great national fund 

should provide education, food, and clothing, for the children 


pee 
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of the whole community, rich and poor. It will be seen at once 
that so extensive a plan would alter the whole fabrie of scciety. 
The probable objections to it are logically met in the course 
of the work. Our limits do not permit us to enter on the dis- 
cussion of details; to the principle we unequivocally declare 
our assent. The only serious error of the plan, we think, is 
that of fixing the period of commencing education at five or six 
years of age, which ts much too late. We earnestly recom- 
mend the work to the attention of the public. 


Sketches of. the Pyrenees. By the Author of § Slight Remi- 
_ niscences of the Rhine,’ and ‘ ‘The Gossip’s Week,’ Long- 
man and Co. London. 1837. 


Wr have realised a perfect conception of the character of Pyre- 
nean scenery from these ‘Sketches ;’ the best evidence, that 
they are written with truth and life. The writer is rather dis- 
cursive, and too apt to expatiate on her individual emotions 
and associations, for our taste, but this will not be displeasing 
to many readers. The Pyrenees are characterized by features 
of mingled beauty and grandeur, and being inhabited by a 
peasantry enjoying comfort and independence, the fine influ- 
ences derived from physical nature are enhanced by the moral 
associations which pervade them. 


Excursions through the Highlands and Isles of Scotland in 1835 
and 1836. By the Rev. C. L. Smith, M.A. 1 vol. Lon- 
don, 1837. Simpkin and Marshall. 


A very good, literal book of description, calculated to be 
useful to any one proposing to travel by the same route. We 
could wish the author had not detailed his acts and expres- 
sions of devotion in the mountains. Such publication of the 
most sacred emotions always gives us painful impressions of 
profanation, and suspicions of insincerity. Those who offer up 
a prayer in secret, destroy the beauty—and, we should think, 
the effect also—by repeating it in the streets. 


The Great Metropolis. Second Series. 2 vols. London. 1837. 
Saunders and Otley. 


Tur same “ spirit of inquiry” and we may add, in many in- 
stances, the same ‘“‘ confounded” knowledge of facts which 
characterized the first series, are manifested in the present 
volumes. In many of his views of what is called high life, 
and, indeed, in most of the subjects he undertakes to lay 
bare, there are inaccuracies of detail; but where he is wrong in 
ar, he is right in a dozen others, and as nothing is 


one particul 
(C ays makes ample amends 


set down in malice, we think he alw 
for his few errors. ; 
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The Curate of Steinhollt, A Tale of Iceland. 2 vols. London. 
. 3 1837. Longman. 


Tuoues the plot of this tale is conducted with very little skill, 
and the incidents are sometimes singularly improbable, there is 
yet throughout, a vein of truthful simplicity and good feeling, 
which is very refreshing. The part which describes the irrup- 
tion of the burning mountain, and the sufferings of the people 
in consequence, possesses very great interest. 


Pictures of Private Life. Third Series. By Sarah Stickney. 
| 1 vol. London, 1837. Smith and Elder. 


Tuis story is rich in those admirable developments of charac 
ter, and graphic descriptions of different scenes in life, for 
which we so much admired ‘ Home; or, the Iron Rule,’ by 
the same authoress. It is, however, deeply tinged with those 
views of the rules of Christianity, which appear to us widely 
opposed to its spirit. 


Arithmetic Unveiled. By J. M‘Dowall. 


Ir is an excellent little work, and cannot fail of being of much 
use in the practical affairs of the counting-house. In a place 
where all is bustle and hurry, and where also every man, if he 
were quiet, is not always able to trust his own skill and practice in 
multiplication, this book will be invaluable. The plan is very 
simple and easily understood. The Table, by means of which 
interest is computed at the rate of 5 per cent. (and it is to be re- 
gretted this author has limited it to this one rate), is the shortest 
und most easy we have seen, besides being extensive enough for 
most affairs in ordinary occurrence. 

Taking the accuracy of the computation and typography for 
granted, for which the experience and ingenuity of the author 
seems a sufficient voucher, it is very cheap at 5s. 


Society in America. By Harriet Martineau. 3 vols. 
Saunders and Otley. 


Tus is a most excellent adaptation of fine materials, arranged 
man original form. We allnde to the principles it frequently 
inculcates, and which the profoundest thinkers of the age have 
long since advanced. We rejoice to see these things made 
more popular. Many of Miss Martineau’s inferences and ap- 
plications are, however, equally new and valuable. Above all 
things we applaud the unconventional spirit which charac- 


terizes the work, and earnestly hope it may induce many con- 
verts to a sincere practice. 
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1, CarirTaL PunisHMENT.—It is with feelings of the deepest satis- 
faction that we congratulate the country on the legislative announcement 
of the true theory of punishment. To Mr Hume belongs the honour of 
first moving in parliament for “the entire abolition of the punishment of 
death,” grounding his arguments on the only true foundation,—viz. that 
the only measure of the lawfulness of any punishment is its efficiency in 
the prevention of crime. Dr Bowring, Mr Roebuck, Mr O'Connell, 
and Dr Lushington, followed on the same side; recognising the same 
broad principle, and showing clearly that as experience has proved that 
the punishment of death is inefficient in the prevention of crime, nay, is 
found to increase crime, it ought to be entirely abolished. This highly 
important and interesting debate affords matter for great expectations, 
leading as it does to the prospect of a thorough and radical improvement 
in the criminal law. The day may be far distant in which we shall see 
a practical adoption of the principle which has been recognised, but as 
the first step towards its adoption we rejoice at the recognition, nor should 
the able and earnest labours of the Morning Herald in this cause be 
ever forgotten by the country. 

2. Law or Copyricut.—A most able and eloquent speech has been 
made in the House of Commons by Mr Serjeant Talfourd, on this subject. 
In concluding, he moved for leave to bring in a bill “ To consolidate and 
amend the laws relating to property in the nature of copyright in books, 
musical compositions, acted dramas, pictures, and engravings ; to provide 
remedies for the violation thereof, and to extend the term of its duration.” 
With the exception of one narrow-minded and selfish driveller in the 
Courier—one to whom such a provision could never have any chance of 
being applicable in any way—this bill, proposing an act. of common jus- 
tice to all original producers in Literature and Art, has been welcomed in 
by the press, as it ought to be by the whole country. The Atheneum 
has recently given several excellent papers on the subject /of international 
copyright, which will naturally follow the other, not only in the minds of 
all those immediately interested, but we should hope among all thinking 
people of all nations. But this also, as we have said before, is going 
over the old ground of another publication ; and all we now say is—do it 
as soon as possible. There need be very little talk about a thing which is 
as evidently unobjectionable as it is rational, humane, and nothing more 

than commonly just. Mr Serjeant Talfourd’s speech has been pub- 
lished by. Moxon. It should be in the possession of all authors ; if they 
do not purchase it, can they complain that the public do not take a suffi- 
cient interest in the question ? 

3: Vicrories IN SpAtn.—Stirring events in the North of Spain 
have followed the retrog7vademc vement of Don Sebastian, who is — 
to have had 20,000 men under his command. The immediate advance 
of the Queen’s troops upon Hernani, which they entered without encoun- 
tering any serious resistance, has been succeeded by the surrender of Irun 
and Fuenterrabia; the small garrison at Irun consisting of some 700 men 
obstinately holding out for two days against the whole Christino force. 
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The loss of the besiegers amounted to 200 killed and wounded, 150 of 
whom, including fifteen officers, belonged to the British Legion, 
Amongst the latter we find the gallant Major Macduff, of the Jsabella 
II steamer, who had volunteered his services in the attack. It is nearly 
certain that he was the officer who mortally wounded Zumalacarreguy 
while standing in the balcony of a house on the Begogna heights. The 
Christinos are now in possession of the old Carlist lines in the North of 
Guipuscoa which is only one of the insurgent provinces, while the Carlist 
army in all its integral strength has moved towards the South; with the 
view, it is presumed by many, of effecting a junction with Cabrera, Ser- 
rador and Forcadell; so that, unhappily, the local advantages which 
the Christinos have gained do not warrant the hope indulged by our 
contemporaries that the civil war is drawing to a close. On the contrary, 

the sudden abandonment of these lines by Don Sebastian, and the move- 

ment of the Carlist army towards the Ebro, with a secrecy of intention 

which baffles penetration, has excited the greatest suspense and uneasi- 

ness; hence, on the surrender of Hernani, Spanish funds only rose one 

per cent. in Paris and half per cent. in London; have since declined two 

or three per cent. and continue in a state of feverish fluctuation. In the 

mean time Catalonia is in open revolt, and the republicans daily gaining 
ground. It would appear that monarchy in Spain is on its death-bed ; 
and there, as in other countries, the principles of human liberty may be 

attaining giadual development in the midst of apparent anarchy. If, by 

communicating a new impulse to the legislature, and thereby (the only 

good resulting from the long debates) compelling the general officers of 
the British Auxiliary Legion not only to become aware of the barbarous 

system of giving no quarter, practised by their men, but that their coun- 

trymen at home unanimously regarded it with abhorrence, we have been 

the means, in any degree, of causing lives to be spared in the recent 

affair, we are entitled to feel a proportionate satisfaction in our labours. 

We rejoice to hear that the officers are now ready with drawn swords to 

protect prisoners. Had they not done so, it seems certain, according to 

the Morning Chronicle, that four or five hundred would have been 

slaughtered. We are also glad to see a proper co-operation among the 

native and foreign Christino forces, and signs of the adoption of effective 

measures. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J——s J y shall hear from us. We can only promise to try. 

Chiar-oscuro is thanked for the kind reference to his ‘ easel.’ 

David Downes may go to the ‘ D.’ : 

The author of the * Philosophy of Human Nature,’ is pleased to be compli- 
mentary. We have endeavoured to be just, and to see justice done. | 

Timoleon must ‘ tread the boards.’ Plaudite Pisones ! 

All MSS. on hand, letters excepted, will be carefully delivered to our respected 
successor, 

Reviews and Notices of Post Office Reform; Chapman's Restcration ; Politics of 
another World ; M‘Cormac’s Philosophy, &e. &e. are delayed for want of space. 
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EDITOR'S ADDRESS TO THE READER. 


Tue reader who sees the first Number of our new series so full of light matter, 
will nevertheless, we trust, discern a vein of honest and grave intention in it, 
which will enable him to believe that our nex? will have a greater mixture of 
seriousness, and be more properly our SPECIMEN NUMBER. In fact, though it 
would as little become our gratitude, as it would our policy, to undervalue the 
resent number, in comparison with magazines in ordinary (for its late Editor 
is kindly assisted us in getting it out),—and though the friends who have seen 
it, will not hear of our making apologies for haste and “ all that,” but insist that 
we must boldly declare it to be a very good number, in the teeth of all criticism, 
und to the peril of those who “ offer to believe otherwise,” yet the truth is, that the 
suddenness with which our new Editorship came upon us, and certain obstacles 
(not necessary to detail) which subsequently delayed the commencement of its 
operations, would not allow time to bring our friends round about us ; and there- 
fore (besides some little inconsistency of manner in one or two instances) there is 
less variety of tone and power than there will be in the succeeding number ; which 
said exemplary and most various successor we do accordingly beg our readers to 
regard as the specimen aforesaid,—any wit, argument, or entertainment in the 
one before them notwithstanding. 


But we may at once explain what the general character of our New Series will 
be; and that is, a still further and wider drawing forth of what we may venture 
to call the anti-sectarian philosophy of the two Editorships preceding us,—not 
wdeed with greater power (we unaffectedly disclaim any such absurd preten- 
sion) but commensurate with the greater encouragement given to good-will, by 
the increase of knowledge and good-will among all men. The Monthly Re- 
pository was for a long time in the hands of a most respectable and liberal sect, 
but still a sect ; and it was with great difficulty it partly extricated itselffrom the 
consequences. Mr Fox boldly broke the chain, and may be said to have tried the 
numerous friends who remained with his Editorship in truly golden fires (we hope 
to have the honour of retaining them.) Mr Horne, his snecessor, having never 
been connected with any sect, was enabled still farther to throw open the specu- 
lative character of the Magazine ; and he brought to it new zeal for his own 
departments of literature, which thus extended it in fresh quarters. For ourselves, 
we may venture to say, that is with the approbation of our predecessors, and, we 
hope, the ood wishes of increasing multitudes of men, that we openly profess a 
Christianity not inimical to any sect, but desirous of merging them ad/ into one 
great unsectarian brotherhood of placid differers in opinion (as long as they must 
needs differ) and exalters of the spirit above the letter ;—~of the flower of peace, 
charity, and happy opinions of God and man, above those struggling and earthy 
roots, in darkness and passion, which nevertheless, seeing that they have been, it 
is no unbefitting conjecture to suppose must have been necessary. “ All is Well 
that Ends Well,” says the good-natured poet. We would add,—all is well even 
where we do not see the good ending, provided we do our best, and desire that 


the good may be universal. B 
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Editor’s Address to the Reader. 


The Monthly Repository then will be very unsectarian, very miscellaneous, 
very much given to literature and unlimited enquiry, a great lover of all the wit 
and humour it can bring into it, and an ardent Reformer, without thinking it 
necessary to mistake brick-bats for arguments, or a scufHing with other people's 
legs for “ social advancement !” 


Its late writers (their Editor certainly, and we hope * W.* L.D., and certain 
Violet names) will continue to be among its contributors, with the addition of 
friends in our own connection, to whom, without magazine cant, we may justly 
apply the title of eminent. A good crop of them, we trust, will be seen in our 
next number. 


For the spirit of our opinions in religion and polities, the reader may consult 
the first article in the number before him, 


We shall indulge ourselves, as one of our most honourable privileges, in the 
right of thinking well, and speaking well, of genius and sincerity wherever we 
find them, in foe as well as friend ; in difference of opinion rather, as well as in 
accordance ; for we are foes to no one, and therefore expect to have none. 
And we believe there is much less enmity at heart among foes of all descriptions, 
if they themselves would but believe it, and encourage one another to say so. 


Our Magazine is somewhat larger than it was, though the pages are a line or two 
less. What is lost by the division into columns, is more than gained by the addi- 
tional pages. That division has been made, because from the majority of magazines 
that have succeeded, it is believed that there is something in double columns less 
fatiguing to the eye, than the long travels it has to undergo along each line in 
the wide pages that have lately come up ; and if the size of our type renders the 
words in each line fewer than in contemporary instances, it is trusted, that its ac- 
ceptability among a numerous and respected set of eyes,—the elderly ones,—will 
secure it the filial good-will of the younger. It is the same, and under the same 
circumstances of double columns, as that of one of the most popular books of 
entertainment of the last generation,—the ‘ Lounger’s Common Place Book.’ 


The price has been restored to its former amount,—eighteen-pence. The 
dropping of the sixpence made no difference in the sale of the magazine ; and it 
is believed, especially when new efforts for their entertainment are thus visible, 
that our readers, old or new, are not of a description to grudge its re-appearance. 


Leieu Hunt. 
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FEMALE SOVEREIGNS OF ENGLAND WHEN YOUNG. 





THE accession of a young 
Queen to the throne, especially 
under existing circumstances, 
renders it not uninteresting to 
consider, what sort of characters 
her predecessors evinced at the 
same time of life, and to glance 
at the way in which they were 
borne out afterwards. A word 
also, though it be a word only 
(for how without better know- 
ledge of her can we say more ?) 
cannot but be said of the youth- 
ful Monarch herself, whose in- 
terest was summed up the other 
day in an admirable and states- 
man-like article in the Morning 
Chronicle, as consisting in being 


to Political Reformation what 


Elizabeth was to Religious,— 
its willing and glorious. star, 
hot its foolish torch, attempting 
to frighten it back. If volumes 
were written on the subject, 
they could not say more than 
that single analogy. Our feel- 


ings, however, will lead us to 
add another word or two before 
we conclude; but we will ob- 
serve the order of time, and 
look back first. 

The females who have 
reigned in this country, pre- 
vious to her Majesty, are Mary, 
Elizabeth, and Anne; _ for 
though Mary, the wife of Wil- 
liam the Third, was Queen in 
her own right, circumstances 
and her own disposition left the 
exercise of power entirely to her 
husband; and as to poor Lady 
Jane Grey, to whom Mr Tur 
ner, in his valuable history, 
has not improperly devoted a 
chapter as ‘* Queen Jane,” she 
did but reign long a poor 
soul! (ten or eleven days) to 
undo the romance of her cha- 
racter, and quarrel with her hus- 
band; though the world, with 
an honourable credulity, have 
been in the habit of taking them 
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4 Female Sovereigns of England when young. 


for a pair of mere innocent lo- 
vers, and victims. Victim she 
was, to others and their bad 
passions; but not without a 
weakness, little amiable, on her 
own side.* 

Of the first Mary, long and 


ture, ill-coloured, and fierce- 
eyed, with a voice almost as 
deep as a man’s; had a bad 
blood, and ended with having 
nobody to love her, not even 
the bigets in whose cause she 
had lost the love of her people. +: 


too deservedly known by the But let us recollect whose 
horrible title of ‘ Bloody daughter she was, and under 
Mary,” (which the truer justice what circumstances born and 
of a right Christian philosophy bred. She inherited her father’s 
has latterly been the means of tyrannical tendencies, her mo- 
discontinuing) we confess we — ther’s melancholy and stubborn- 
can never think without deep ness; and she had the misfor- 
commiseration. Most unamia- — tune, say rather the unspeakable 
ble she certainly was, and most misery, of being taught to think 
bigotted; and sent two hun- it right to commit her fellow- 
dred and eighty-four people to creatures to the flames, for doing 
the stake during a short reign no more than she stubbornly 
of five years and four months; did herself,-—vindieate the right 
which, upon an average, is up- of having their own opinion. 
wards of four a week! She  Recollect above all, that she 
was withal plain, petty of sta- was not happy ;—that it was not 


* « Mild and modest, and young, as she unquestionably was,” says Turner, “ the 
spirit of royalty and power had within twenty-four hours gained such an ascendancy 
in her studious mind, that she heard the intimation of her husband being elevated 
to the same dignity as herself, with vexation and displeasure. As soon as she was 
left alone with him, she remonstrated against this measure ; and after much dispute, 
he agreed to wait till she herself'should make him king, and by an act of Parliament. 
But even this concession, to take this dignity as a boon from her, did not satisfy the 
sudden expansion of her new-born ambition. Shesoon sent for the Earls of Arundel 
and Pembroke, and informed them that she was willing to create her husband a 
duke, but would never consent to make him king. This declaration brought 
down his mother in great fury to her, with all the force of enraged language and 
imperious disdain. The violent duchess scolded her young queen, aud roused the 
mortified Dudley to forsake her chamber of repose, and to vow that he would 
accept no title but the regal honour.” History of England, as quoted further on 
p, 219.—Jane's best claim to the respect of posterity must remain with her taste 
for literature, She had the good sense to feel, and avow, that there was no comfort 
like her books, after all. Her nature seems in other respects to have had a formal 
nsipidity,excitable only by stimulants which did not agree with it. 

_+ Michele, the Venetian Ambassador, in the account which he wrote of her, (see 
Ellis’s Letters, mentioned a little further on) describes her as “ moderately 
pretty,” according to the translator. But there is reason to doubt the correctness 
ofa version, which in speaking of Elizabeth's complexion, renders “ olivastro”’ by 
“ sallow ;""—at least that is not the usual acceptation of the meaning of the word 
“sallow ;" it is also opposed by the context, as will be seen presently ; and if Mi- 
chele really meant to say that Mary was * moderately pretty,” and did not use the 
words as goodnaturedly implying something different, he goes counter to all which 
is understood of her face in history, and certainly to the prints of it, which are those 
of a melancholy and homely-looking vixen, It is a pity the rest of the original had 
not beep quoted, as well as a few sentences. . 
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in gaiety or sheer unfeelingness 
she did what she thus frightfully 
thought to be her duty. She 
suffered bitterly herself; and 
she not only suffered for herself 
and her own personal sorrows, 
but sharply for her sense of 


the public welfare, and that of 


men's very souls. In sending 
people to the stake, she fancied 
(with that dreadful involuntary 
blasphemy taught her by the 
then state of the Catholic creed, 
now humanized like other 
creeds) thatit was necessary, in 
order to save millions from eter- 
nal wretchedness; and if in all 
this perverted sense of duty 
there was a willing participation 
of the harsher parts of her cha- 
racter, she had — sensibility 
enough to die of a broken heart. 
—Peace and pardon to her me- 
mory, — long pardoned, we 
may be sure, by that bene- 
volent mystery of all things, 
by which her reign was per- 
mitted. 

Both Mary and her sister 
Elizabeth passed the earlier 
portion of their lives in singular 
vicissitudes of quiet and agita- 
tion,—each unwelcome to their 
fathers,;—each at times tran- 
quilly pursuing their studies, 
and each persecuted for their 
very different opinions ;—Mary 


I 


invland when young. b 


by her Protestant brother K[d- 
ward, and Klizabeth by her 
Catholic sister Mary. At one 
time they were treated like 
ereat princesses, at another as 
if they were aliens in blood, or 
had been impudently palmed 
upon if. Now they were 
brought before councils, to an- 
swer for opinions that put their 
lives in jeopardy ; now riding 
about with splendid retinues,and 
flattered by courtly expectants. 
How different from the retired 
and apparently beautiful man- 
ner in which the present Queen 
has been brought up, safe in 
her pleasant home in Kensing- 
ton Gardens; and whenever she 
moves about, moving in unos- 
tentatious comfort, and linked 
with a loving mother. Oh! 
never may she forget, that it was 
free and reforming opinions 
which brought her this great 
good; and that if Elizabeth had 
gone back with her age, instead 
of advancing with it, and suc- 
cumbed to the anti-popular part 
of the priesthood and the aris- 
tocracy, she, the secure, and 
tranquil, and popular Victoria, 
might this moment have been 
dragged before councils as Eli- 
zabeth was, or been forced to 
struggle with insurrections and 


public hatred, like Mary.* 


* The following (abridged by Ellis from Hollinshed) is a specimen of the way 
in which heiresses to the throne were liable to be treated in those days:—The day 


afier the breaking out of Wyat’s rebe 
sent three of her council, Sir Richaré 


ion was known at Court, he says, the Queen 
1 Southwell, Sir Edward Hastings, and Sir 


. ’ ° . ° 4 ry ri j - 
Thomas Cornwallis to Ashridge, with a strong guard, to escort the Princess Eliza 


beth, who lay sick there, to London. When they arri 
the Princess had gone to rest, and refused to see them 
chamber rudely, when her Grace, being not a little amazed, 


ived, at 10 o'clock at night, 
; they however entered her 
said unto them, “ Is 


the haste such that it might not have pleased you to come to-morrow in the morn- 


ing?’ They made answer, 


that they were right sorry to see her in such a case. 


‘And I,’ quoth she, “am not glad to see you here at this time of night.’ Where- 


unto they answered that they came from the Que 


en to do their message and duty; 


od 
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There are not so many re- to Shakspeare, who have re- 
cords of Mary’s youth as of corded her christening. After 
that of her sister. She was her mother’s downtall, she was 
brought up in the same accom- very carelessly treated. Iu 
yjlishments ofmusic and scho- — Ellis’s Letters* is one from her 
Lesshie, but had not so many; governess, Lady Brian, to Lord 
and she underwent similar Cromwell, asking for instrue- 
disadvantages of occasional tions concerning her, and com- 
neglect, but not to such ex-  plaining that she is “put from 
tent. her degree,” and has neither 

Elizabeth, to use an old) gown nor petticoat, ‘nor no 
hrase, we can “fetch” almost maner of linnin for smokes.” 
‘from her cradle ;” indeed quite She was tauglit to write by the 
so, if we go to Hollinshead, or famous Ascham; and her pen- 


that it was the Queen's pleasure that her grace should be in London ona given day, 
and that the orders were to bring her * quick or dead.” The Princess complained 
of the harshness of their commission; but Dr Owen and Dr Wendie deciding that 
she might travel without danger of life, her Grace was informed that the Queen had 
sent her own litter for her accommodation, and that the next morning she would be 
removed, She reached Redburne in a very feeble condition the first night ; on the 
second she rested at Sir Ralph Rowlet’s house, at St Albans; on the third at Mr 
Dod’s, at Mimmes, and on the fourth at Highgate, where she stayed a night and a 
day. She was thence conveyed to the Court, where, remaining a close prisoner for 
a whole fortnight, she saw neither king, nor queen, nor lord, nor friend. On the 
Friday before Palm Sunday, Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, with nineteen others 
of the council, came from the Queen, and charged her with being concerned not 
only in Wyat’s conspiracy, but in the rebellion of Sir Peter Carew. They thea 
declared unto her the Queen's pleasure that she should go to the Tower till the 
matter could be further traced and examined. Against this she remonstrated, protest- 
ing her innocence, but the Lords answered that there was no remedy. Her own 
attendants were then dismissed, and those of the Queen placed about her, * * * 

“ Upon the succeeding day, Palm Sunday, an order was issued throughout London 
that every one should keep the church and carry his palm; during which time the 
Princess was carried to the Tower. 

* The landing at the Traitor’s gate she at first refused; but one of the Lords 
stepped back into the barge to urge her coming out, * and because it did then rain,’ 
says Holinshed, ‘he offered to her his cloak, which she (putting it back with her 
hand with a good dash) refused. Then coming out, witl one foot upon the stair, 
she said, * Here landeth as true a subject, being prisoner, as ever landed at these 
stairs; and before thee O God I speak it, haviug none other friends but thee alone.’ 

“ To her prison-chamber, it is stated, she was brought with great reluctance ; 
and the locking and bolting of the doors upon her caused dismay. She was, more- 
over, for some time denied even the liberty of exercise. Early in the following 
May the Lord Chandos, who was then the Constable of the Tower, was discharged 
of his office, and Sir Henry Bedingfield appointed in his room. ‘ He brought 
with him,’ says the historian, ‘an hundred souldiers in blue coats, wherewith the 
Princess was marvellously discomfited, and demanded of such as were about her, 
whether the Lady Jane's scaffold were taken away or no—feai ing, by reason of their 
coming, least she should have played her part.’ “Warton says she asked this ques- 
tion ‘ with her usual liveliness ;’ but there was probably less in it of vivacity than 
he supposed. Sixty years before, upon the same spot, Sir James Tirell had been 
suddenly substituted for Sir Robert Brakenbury, preparatory to the disappearance 
of the Princes of the House of York. Happily for Elizabeth her fears were 
tem ert Sir Henry Bedingfield accompanied her to a less gloomy prison in the 

ace of Woodstock.” ; 

= br Letters, illustrative of English History, &c. With Notes and Illustra- 
tions. By Henry Ellis, &e. &e. Seeond Series. Vol. II. p. 78 
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manship was accounted beauti- 
ful. From what we have seen 
of it, it looks more masculine 
than beautiful. Indeed her sig- 
nature is, tall and tremendous 
enough to have been that of a 
giants. 

At the age of fourteen, in her 
brother Edward’s reign, she was 
under the care of her father’s 
widow Catherine Parr, whothen 
lived at Chelsea, in one of the 
royal manor houses, occupying 

art of the site of the present 
Cheyne row; a spot, ie has 
become curious from the boiste- 
rous gallantry that she seems to 
have permitted from Catherine’s 
husband, the Lord Admiral 
Seymour, brother of the Pro- 


tector Somerset,—a couple of 


ambitious men, who both lost 
their heads in those beautiful 
aristocratic times. Mr Turner, 
agreeably to his very Protes- 
tant but doubtless most sincere 
good opinion of Elizabeth, re- 
volts from the unceremonious 
love-making of Seymour, and 
betwixt partiality and modesty 
suppresses the more awkward 
details;* Dr Lingard, the Catho- 
lic historian, sternly brings them 
forth, and does not disguise his 
faith in them. As we have no 
claim in this place to the court- 
of-law privileges of history, we 
shall not repeat these passages ; 
neither do we hold with either 
of these respectable writers, in 
the view they take of Klizabeth’s 
character in reference to matters 
of this nature. ‘Times are to be 
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considered, -—-manners, -— cus~- 
toms,—and a thousand questions 
sull existing, too important to 
discuss here, but all very neces- 
sary before we arrive at the 
‘andid conclusions of a philoso- 
phy which sees justice done to 
all. Ilizabeth partook of more 
of the weaknesses common to 
human nature, than her eulo- 
gizers are willing to allow; and 
possessed more virtues, than are 
granted her by her enemies; 
and whatever may be the pettier 
details of her history, it is not 
to be disputed that she was 
a great Queen, and fit to be 
surrounded with the great men 
whose merit she had the sense 
to discern, and the wise gene- 
rosity to share power and fame 
with. She perceived the states- 
man in Cecil, before she came 
to the throne, and retained him 
with her till he died. She par- 
took of her father’s imperious- 
ness, and of her mother’s gayer 
blood; but she inherited also 
the greater brain of her grand- 
father Henry the Seventh, to 
whom she is said to have borne 
a likeness in countenance: and 
the mixture of all three pro- 
duced a Sovereign, not indeed 
free from very petty defects 
(for she was excessively fond of 
flattery, jealous even of a fine 
gown, and so fond of dress her- 
self, that she would change it 
daily for months together) but 
great in the main, able to un- 
derstand the true interests of her 
country abroad and at home, 


* History of the Reigns of Edward the Sixth, Mary, and Elizabeth. By Sharon 


Turner, « « Vol. IV. p. 148. 


+ History of England, &c. By the Rev. John Lingard. 


Vol. IV. p. 401. 
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and sovereign mistress even of 
the favourites who touched her 
heart, and who could bring tears 
into her proud eyes. 

Elizabeth, when she came to 
the throne, was not older than 
five and twenty, and what 
would now be familiarly called 
‘a fine girl.” She is thus de- 
scribed, just before that event, 
by the Venetian Ambassador 
above-mentioned :— 


“ My Lady Elizabeth, the daugh- 
ter of Henry VIIIth and Ann 
Boleyne, was born in the year 
1533. She is a lady of great ele- 
gance both of body and mind, al- 
though her face may rather be 
called pleasing than beautiful; she 
is tall and well made; her com- 
plexion fine, though rather sallow ;* 
her eyes, but above all her hands, 
which she takes care not to con- 
eeal, are of superior beauty. In 
her knowledge of the Greek and 
Italian languages she surpasses the 
Queen. Her spirits and under- 
standing are admirable, as she has 
proved by her conduct in the midst 
of suspicion and danger, when she 
pb her religion and com- 
ported herself like a good Catholic. 
She is proud and dignified in her 
manners ; for though her mother’s 
condition is well known to her, she 
is also aware that this mother of 
hers was united to the King in 
wedlock, with the sanction of the 
holy church, and the concurrence 
of the primate of the realm; and 
though misled with regard to her 
religion, she is conscious of having 
acted with good faith: nor can this 
latter circumstance reflect upon her 
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birth, since she was born in the 
same faith with that professed by 
the Queen. Her father’s affection 
she shared at least in equal mea- 
sure with her sister, and the King 
considered them equally in his will, 
settling on both of them 10,000 
scudi per annum. Moreover the 
Queen, though she hates her most 
sincerely, yet treats her in public 
with every outward sign of affec- 
tion and regard, and never con- 
verses with her but on pleasing and 
agreeable subjects. She has also 
contrived to ingratiate herself with 
the King of Spain, through whose 
influence the Queen is prevented 
from bastardising her, as she cer- 
tainly has it in her power to do by 
means of an act of parliament, and 
which would exclude her from the 
throne. It is believed that, but for 
this interference of the King, the 
Queen would, without remorse, 
chastise her in the severest manner; 
for whatever plots against the 
Queen are discovered, my Lady 
Elizabeth, or some of her people, 
may always be sure to be mentioned 
among the persons concerned in 
them.” 


It may be added, as a matter 
not without its interest at the 
present moment, that Elizabeth 
and Victoria are the only 
Queens who have come to the 
throne young. Mary was 
thirty-seven years of age, and 
Anne thirty-eight. 

Anne was more the daughter 
of her mother Anne Hyde, 
Clarendon’s daughter, than of 
her father James the Second. 
In the portrait of her sister 


os = Bella carne, ancorche olivastra."” But how ean a fine complexion be thought 

sallow ? and why should not olivas(ro mean “ swarthish, olive-coloured,” as a gov 
old Italian dictionary of that period has it? We should thus recognize a clear 
brown complexion, quite compatible with the epithet “ fine,”’ 
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Queen Mary, the wite of Wil- 
lian the Third, you can trace a 
likeness to the melancholy 
countenance of James: Anne 
was the daughter of her mo- 
ther’s jov iality, at least as far as 
the — indulgence of the senses 
was concerned, —round and fat, 
and inclined by enjoyment. to 
be vood- humoured and indul- 
gent; she had brown hair anda 
fresh complexion: in short, was 
a regular Hyde, with the ex- 
ception of the pride and irri- 
tability, and perhaps the acute- 
ness of that family ; and only 
possessing enough of her father’s 
stubbornness, to enable her to 
turn round against the excess 
of presumption, and rescue her 
from the last consequences of a 
habit of acquiescence. Lady 
Stafford, the wild daughter of 
a wild thor (Rochester r) talked 
of “orgies” in her palace, — 
most likely an extravagant mis- 
representation; but ‘whatever 
the orgies amounted to, they 
must have arisen from the weak 
moments generated too often 1 
the Queen’s latter years by a 
habit, which it is unpleasant 
to speak of in connexion witha 
woman, and which care, and 
temperament, and perhaps her 
very easiness of intercourse 
conspired to bring upon her. 
Drinking of some kind or other, 
is resorted to as a refuge from 
care in millions of more in- 
stances than the world is aware 
of; and perhaps, till things 
right themselves in society to 
more final purpose, the wonder 
is, that the habit is not still 
more extensive. 


Anne’s early years some 
very curious ace ounts have been 
left us by the wife of the great 
Duke of Marlborough,—for a 
long time her imperious fa- 
vourite, if two such words can 
20 properly towether. The 
truth is, Anne’s heaviness and 
luxuriousness of temperament 
made her glad of a dictatress, 
so long as the jurisdiction only 
supplie dit with what it wanted, 
helped out her slowness of 
speech, and took upon itself a 
world of trouble and manage- 
ment. ‘The Duchess reigned 
in this way so long, that she at 
length forgot she" hada queen 
for her slav e; and, inspite of 
habit, good-nature, and fear, 
royalty turned round in sullen 
anger, and got rid of her by 
dint of a singular exercise of 
one of Anne’s very defects,— 
paucity of words. The fa- 
vourite had unfortunately inti- 
mated, in one of her angry 
letters, that she did not want an 
answer to a remonstrance made 
by her; and the Queen, seizing 
hold of this expression at their 
final interview, kept repeating 
it over and again to all which 
the Duchess alleged — You 
desired no answer, and you shall 
have none.’ ‘his doggedness, 
in James the Second’s style, so 
exasperated the once all-power- 
ful favourite (though it was in 
reality nothing but a desperate 
refuge from want of words) 
that she ventured to threaten 
her Majesty with the conse- 
quences of her ‘ inhumanity ;’ 
and so they parted for ever. 
This is the whole real amount 
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of the matter, without its being 
necessary to enter into those 
would-be political circum- 
stances, which, in almost all 
such cases, are only the appa- 
rent, not real causes of action. 

The Duchess in her old age, 
with the unabated over-ween- 
ingness of her character, gave 
the world what she called an 
* Account of her Conduct,” 
purely, as she said, to save her 
fair fame after death; and the 
consequence was, as it always 
must be when such things are 
written by such persons (for 
their character is sure to break 
through all disguises), a confir- 
mation of the opinion which the 
world entertained of her vanity 
and presumption. ‘There is no 
doubt, however, that all the 
facts we are about to quote are 
true, however different were the 
conclusions they suggested to 
the world, from what she hoped 
them to turn out. And after 
being in possession of Anne’s 
general character, we feel that 
we are here made spectators of 
it at its earliest and most candid 
period, 

“The beginning of the Prin- 
cess’s kindness for me.” savs 
the Duchess, “ had a much ear- 
lier date than my entrance into 
her service. My promotion to this 
honour was wholly owing to im- 
pressions she had before received 
to my advantage ; we had used to 
play together when she was a 
child, and she even then expressed 
a particular fondness for me. This 
inclination increased with our vears. 
I was often at court, and the Prin- 
cess always distinguished me by 
the pleasure she took to honour me, 
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preferably to others, with her con. 
versation and confidence. In al] 
her parties for amusement, I was 
sure, by her choice, to be one ; and 
so desirous she became of having 
me always near her, that, upon her 
marriage with the Prince of Den- 
mark in 1683, it was, at her own 
earnest request to her father, [| 
was made one of the ladies of her 
bed-chamber. 

“ What conduced to render me 
the more agreeable to her in this 
station was, doubtless, the dislike 
she had conceived to most of the 
other persons about her ; and par- 
ticularly to her first lady of the 
bed-chamber, the Countess of Cla- 
rendon —a lady whose discourse 
and manner (though the Princess 
thought they agreed very well to- 
gether) could not possibly recom- 
mend her to so young a mistress, 
for she looked like a mad-woman 
and talked like a scholar. Indeed 
her Highness’s court was through- 
out so oddly composed, that ] 
think it would be making mvyselt 
no great compliment if I should 
say, her chusing to spend more of 
her time with me than with any of 
her other servants did no discredit 
to her taste. Be that as it will, 
it is certain she at length distin- 
guished me by so high a place in 
her favour, as .perhaps no person 
ever arrived at a higher with 
Queen or Princess. And, if from 
hence [ may draw any glory, it is, 
that I both obtained and held this 
place without the assistance of 
Hattery—a charm which, in truth, 
her inclination for me, together 
with my unwearied application to 
serve and amuse her, rendered 
needless ; but which, had it been 
otherwise, my temper and turn of 
mind would never have suffered me 
to employ. 

“Young as I was, when I first 
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became this high favourite, I laid 
it down for a maxim, that flattery 
was falsehood to my trust and in- 
ratitude to my greatest friend ; 
and that I did not deserve so much 
favour if I could not venture the 
loss of it by speaking the truth, 
and by preferring the real interest 
of my mistress before the pleasing 
her fancy or the sacrificing to her 
passion. From this rule I never 
swerved. And though my temper 
and my notions in most things 


were widely different from those of 


the Princess, yet, during a long 
course of years, she was so far 
from being displeased with me for 
openly speaking my sentiments, 
that she sometimes professed a 
desire, and even added her com- 
mand, that it should be always 
continued, promising never to be 
offended at it, but to love me the 
better for my frankness. 
+ * * * 

“Kings and princes, for the 
most part, imagine they have a 
dignity peculiar to their birth and 
station, which ought to raise them 
above all connection of friendship 
with an inferior. Their passion is 
to be admired and feared, to have 
fubjects awfully obedient and ser- 
vants blindly obsequious to their 
pleasure. Friendship is an offen- 
sive word: it imports a kind of 
equality between the parties — it 
suggests nothing to the mind of 
crowns or thrones, high titles, or 
immense revenues, fountains of 
honour or fountains of riches, pre- 
rogatives which the possessors 
would have always uppermost in 
the thoughts of those who are per- 
mitted to approach them. 

“The Princess had a different 
taste. A friend was what she most 
coveted ; and for the sake of friend- 
ship (a relation which she did not 
disdain to have with me) she was 


fond even of that equality which 
she thought belonged to it. She 
grew uneasy to be treated by me 
with the form and ceremony due 
to her rank, nor could she bear 
from me the sound of words which 
implied in them distance and supe- 
riority. It was this turn of mind 
which made her one day propose 
to me that, whenever I shou! hap- 
pen to be absent from ler, we 
might in all our letters write our- 
selves by feigned names, such as 
would import nothing of distinetion 
of rank between us. Morley and 
Freeman were the names her fancy 
hit upon, and she left me to choose 
by which of them I would be 
called. My frank, open temper 
naturally led me to piteh upon 
I’reeman, and so the Princess took 
the other; and from this time Mrs 
Morley and Mrs Freeman began 
to converse as equals, made so by 
affection and friendship. 
- af 

“During her father’s whole 
reign she kept her court as private 
as she could, consistent with her 


station. What were the designs of 
that unhappy prince everybody 
knows. ‘They came soon to show 


themselves undisguised, and at- 
tempts were made to draw his 
daughter into them. The King, 
indeed, used no harshness with 
her. He only discovered his wishes 
by putting into her hands some 
books and papers, which he hoped 
might induce ner 10 a change of 
religion ; and, had she had any 
inclination that way, the chaplains 
about her were such divines as 
could have said but little in defence 
of their own religion, or to secure 
her against the pretences of Popery, 
recommended to her by a father 
and a King. 
- + * + 


“« Upon the landing of the Prince 
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of Orange, in 1688, the King went 
down to Salisbury to his army, and 
the Prince of Denmark with him ; 
hut the news quickly came from 
thence that the Prince of Denmark 
had left the King and was gone 
over to the Prince of Orange, and 
that the King was coming back to 
London. This put the Princess 
into a great fright. She sent for 
me, told me her distress, and de- 
clared, that rather than see her 
Sather she would jump out at 
window. ‘This was her very ex- 
pression. 

“ A little before, a note had been 
left with me to inform me where I 
might find the Bishop of London 
(who in that critical time ab- 
sconded), if her Royal Highness 
should have occasion for a friend. 
The Princess, on this alarm, im- 
mediately sent me to the Bishop. 
I acquainted him with her resolu- 
tion to leave the court, and to put 
herself under his care. It was 
hereupon agreed that, when he had 
advised with his friends in the city, 
he should come about midnight in 
a hackney-coach to the neighbour- 
hood of the Cockpit, in order to 
convey the Princess to some place 
where she might be private and 
sate. 

“ The Princess went to bed at 
the usual time, to prevent suspicion. 
I came to her soon after; and by 
the back-stairs which went down 
from her closet, her Royal High- 
ness, my Lady Fitzharding, and I, 
with one servant, walked to the 
coach, where we found the Bishop 
and the Earl of Dorset. They 
conducted us that night to the 
Bishop's house in the city, and the 
next day to my Lord Dorset’s, at 
Copt hall. From thence we went 
to the Earl of Northampton’s, and 
from thence to Nottingham, where 
the country gathered about the 
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Princess ; nor did she think herself 
safe till she saw that she was sur- 
rounded by the Prince of Orange's 
friends.” — 

The Duchess of Marlho- 
rough’s influence over Anne, 
beginning thus in childhood, 
lasted perhaps for upwards of 
thirty years, terminating only 
in the year 1707, which Was 
the forty-third year of the 
Queen’s age. Doubtless the 
course of years, and the. shift- 
iny Interests of policy, con- 
spired to render the Queen 
more uneasy under her dicta- 
tion. Royalty naturally loves 
what inclines most to royalty, 
when its apprehensions of dau- 
ger from the ‘Vory principle 
are gone by ; and Anne did not 
live in times, when to side with 
the propensity was perilous as 
it would be now; nor if it 
had been, did she possess brain 
enough to discern It. Accord- 
ingly, in proportion as_ the 
Whigs and the Duke of Marl- 
borough ceused to be neces- 
sary to her, the Duchess’s long 
domination became less ei- 
durable, and we have seen how 
it terminated. But still the 
main cause lay in the favourite’s 
imperious inability to make 
those concessions to circum- 
stances, while she exacted ol 
everybody else. Anne’s tone 
of fondness continued almost 
till the moment of rupture; 
nor is it easy to pronounce, 
though it is impossible to help 
concluding, that the fear of 
discontinuing it was mixed up 
with its apparent sincerity. 
The following are specimens 
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of the very curious letters 
written by * Mrs Morley,” from 
first to last, which the Duchess 
gave to the world :— 


“Dear Mrs Freeman—farewell. 

I hope Christ you will never 

think more of leaving me, for I 

would be sacrificed to do you the 

least service, and nothing but death 

can ever make me part with you.” 
“ * * # 


“T really long to know how my 
dear Mrs Freeman got home; and 
now I have this opportunity of 
writing, she must give me leave to 
tell her, if she should ever be so cruel 
as to leave her faithful Mrs Morley, 
she will rob her of all the joy and 
quiet of her life; for if that day 
should come, I could never enjoy a 
happy minute, and I swear to you 
I would shut myself up, and never 
see a creature.” 

* * * i 


The following is an entire 
letter, which appears to have 


been written in the course of 


the year in which they sepa- 
wel oo 
“ Saturday night. 

“ My dear Mrs 'reeman—I can- 
not go to bed without renewing a 
request that I have often made, that 
you would banish all unkind and 
unjust thoughts of your poor, 
unfortunate, faithful Morley, eoyar 
1 saw by the glimpse I had « 
you yeste rday, you were full z 
Indeed, I do not deserve them, and 
if you could see my heart, you 
would find it as sincere, as tender, 
and as passionately fond of you as 
ever, and as truly sensible of your 
kindness in telling me your mind 
freely upon all occasions. Nothing 
shall ever alter me. Though we 
have the misfortune to differ in 
some things, I will ever be the 
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same to my dear, dear Mrs Free- 
man, who, I do assure you once 
more, [ am more nee and sin- 
cerely hers thi in is possible ever 
to express. 


But Mrs Freeman had dis- 
covered that her Majesty ven- 
tured to have some regi ird for 
an humble cousin of hers (Mrs 
Masham) as well as for herself, 
whieh she pronounced on both 
sides to be the most unerateful 
and amazing enormity ever 
heard of. Hence she fell in a 
rage, and the rage roused the 
poor Queen, and se came the 
‘atastrophe. 

We have now another Queen 
on the throne, whom we have 
hitherto known in youth, and 
youth only. We know her 
but publicly however: we can- 
not be said to know anything 
of her real character ; and pro- 
bably it is known to very few, 
if completely even to those; 
sO truly feminine is the retire- 
ment in which she has been 
brought up. If the report, 
however, of her mother’s in- 
tellectual and moral qualities 
be well founded (and the fact 
of that tranquil education says 
much for it in many respe cts), 
we may hope, that england 
will experience the advantage, 
for the first time, of having a 
Queen brought up ina mother’s 
arms, and in a manner at once 
feminine and wise. We may, 
in that case, look to seeing 
Womanhood on the throne in 
its best character, and there- 
fore, such as may give life and 
advancement to what is best 
and manliest in the hopes of 
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the world. But upon this pros- 
pect must rest, for some time 
at any rate, the awful doubt 
arising from all that is hitherto 
known of the unhappy chances 
of royal spoiling; which chances, 
however, should not prevent us 
from hoping and thinking the 
best, as long as we are prepared 
for disappointment, and commit 
no offences ourselves, either of 
adulation or the reverse. Her 
Majesty’s position, at all events, 
is a very serious one, both as 
regards us and herself; and her 
‘outh, her sex, her manifest 
sensibility (whether for good or 
evil), her common nature as a 
fellow-creature, and all those 
circumstances which will make 
her reign so blest beyond ex- 


ample, if she turn out well, 
and so very piteous and unpo- 
pular if otherwise, but of which 
neither she nor any one else 
will, or can, have been respon. 
sible for the first causes (those 
lying hidden in the mystery of 
all things), combine to make 
every reflecting heart regard 
her with a mixture of pitying 
tenderness and hopeful respect, 
and cordially to pray, that it 
may be consistent with the good 
of mankind, and best for it, 
whatever be their particular 
opinions meanwhile, to see her 
fair figure continue hovering 
over the advancing orb, like 
the embodied angel ot the 
meaning of her name. 


L. H, 
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THERE is a class of persons 
who, to feebler minds, are sin- 
gularly provoking ; to stronger 
minds they are insignificant. 
After a long train of argument, 
to which they attend merely 
with their ears, and which they 
‘annot comprehend, they recur 
with a ‘but’ to the premiss, and 
want the whole battle fought 
over again for their own pecu- 
liar satisfaction. Of such is the 
writer of the pamphlet before us. 


* Remarks on the Speech of Mr Serjeant Talfourd, on moving for leave to bri 


Mr ‘Talfourd’s admirable 
speech,—admirable alike for its 
practical character the per- 
suasive warmth of its not in- 
temperate language, and the 
liveliness of its illustration, was 
received in the House in which 
it was delivered with enthusiastic 
applause from all parties —Per- 
haps no body of men could be 
more disinterested in a question 
of the kind than the House ot 
Commons; a very inconsider- 


ng in 


@ Bill to Consolidate the Laws relating to Copyright, and to extend the term of its 
duration, By Thomas Tegg, Bookseller.—pp. 23. Thomas Tegg and Son. 
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able fraction of that body re- 
ceive anv emolumeut from the 
use of the pen; but by far the 
major part, by education and 
personal experience, are en- 
abled to judge of the abstract 
claims of authors to the grati- 
tude and protection of the na- 
tion. ‘The House of Com- 
mons agreed with the learned 
Serjeant that authors should no 
longer be deprived so suddenly 
of the fruits of their labours, of 
the fruits of things which they 
create as much as nature creates 
the trees and the flowers, the 
seed and richness whereot re- 
turns to herself, endowing her 
with added vigour for an in- 
creased fertility. “Lhe protec- 
tion is the more needed, since 
authors, by education and 
habits, are rarely fitted to cope 
with booksellers in the dealings 
of trade, which they do not 
comprehend. 


To the House of Commons, 
to the educated intellect of the 
country, Mr ‘Valfourd uttered 
what was just and wise; ‘ to 
the ‘Teggs it is foolishness?” 
No; the ‘Teggs fear lest some 
fraction of the horn of plenty 
may be broken off in the change. 
There is little fear, however, we 
hope, of the booksellers losing’ 
anything even of their super- 
fluities. ‘The increasing demand 
for books will probably make up 
for any additional expense to 
which they may be put. 


Mr Tegg endeavours to shew 


that authors are already abun- 
dantly paid, and tor a period of 
even of unnecessary duration, 
and he instances Sir Walter 
Scott. Out of one, however, in 
spite of the saying, we cannot 
always judve of all. Mr ‘Tegg, 
we believe, has made a consi- 
derable fortune by the sale of 
books; will he inform us how 
many of the writers of those 
books have made equal fortunes; 
and will he tell us which is 
chiefly instrumental to the ex- 
istence of a book, the bookseller 
or the writer ? 

Mr ‘Vege considers that the 
effect of Mr Talfourd’s bill would 
be to force secondary writers 
upon the public, since he assumes 
that the best writers already 
receive a maximum. But 
he forgets that some of the 
best authors are not known by 
the slow public to be such till, 
perhaps, twenty-eight years 
after they commence writing. 
And so Mr ‘Pegg concludes this 
part of his argument with what 
is unintelligible, if not meant 
for a sneer at Wordsworth! 
But there are many exhibitions 
of taste on the part of Mr ‘Tegg, 
which prove him of doubtful 
worthiness to be even a seller 
of books: ter we cannot alto- 
gether agree with Lord Byron, 
that Barabbas was a type of the 
cratt.” 

The bill, Mr Tegg fears, will 
raise the price of books. ‘This 
is absurd. Booksellers must 
keep down the price of books, 


® «« Now Barabbas was a robber.” 
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for the sake of their own inte- 
rest; and the public will have the 
satisfaction of knowing, that a 
little more of the expenditure 
on books is likely to find its 
way into the pockets of the 
authors, or of their children, 
their more anxious care. 

It would be a most useless 
task to endeavour to refute 
Mr Tegy’s extremely one- 
sided arguments ; he is blinded 
by timidity, by fear of change, 
and by self interest, and neither 
will nor can comprehend the 
question he undertakes to dis- 
cuss. In spite of his dedication to 


Sir Robert Peel. we doubt if 


he has much chance of influ- 


encing the better knowledge of 


any of the more intelligent 
Members of the Opposition, 
not excepting Sir Robert, a 
man who knows tar more about 


books and the proprieties of 
wstheties, even than Mr Tege, 
though so many thousands of 
volumes have passed through the 
worthy bookseller’s hands. We 
have reason to believe that Mr 
‘Legg is not an_ ill-meaning 
man: but he is incapacitated 
for being impartial by the inte- 
rests of his trade, or he would not 
betray such an anxiety to per- 
suade authors that they ought 
to be content with fame” as 
full payment for all their la- 
bours, nor dwell so much upon 
what we cannot but eall the 
cant of © public advantage” as 
opposed to private. Whi does 
he not himself, especially now 
that lie has made himself an 
independency, distribute useful 
books at prime cost? What a 
public benefactor should we 
then have in Thomas ‘Tege! 


ANALYSIS OF LAUGHTER. 


*'To blow a large, regular, 


y 
and durable soap bubble,’’ says 


Sir J. Herschel, “may become 
the serious occupation of the 
natural philosopher ;”—and his 
fellow enquirer, the student of 
mind, may employ a very grave 
hour of serious thought over a 
jest book, in separating combi- 
nations of ideas which the wits 
so easily put together—analy- 
siig——(eracking by a second 


but more sober process) — the 
jokes it stores. 

Some such enterprise [ now 
attempt. Laughter, the most 
obvious sign of a sense ol the 
ludicrous, is produced by sensa- 
tions and ideas. It is not my 
purpose to say more on the 
physical circumstances attend- 
ing the ludicrous of sensation, 
than is just sufficient to mark 
its place and the analogy which 
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unites it With the ludicrous of 
idea. 

We have seen, in treating of 
surprise, that on the sudden in- 
terruption of one sensation by 
another unusual sensation(whieh 
neither by proper similarity, nor 
by effect of frequent previous 
combination, is harmoniously 
successive), a peculiarly lively 
emotion is developed. — ‘The 
contrast gives an excitement, 
which within certain limits may 
be highly pleasurable. 

The sensations which cause 
laughter are a succession of such 
contrastsorsurprises “Phe pecu- 
liarities of the human nervous 
system, by which the muscular 
contractions, in the easy spas- 
modic convulsions, which con- 
stitute that phenomenon, ensue, 
this is not the place to discuss ;— 
itis enough to remark, that the 
friskings and gambols of the 
young of all animals are analo- 
gous phenomena,—their laugh- 
ter, as it were, performed by 
other muscles,—the demonstra- 
tions of high animal spirits, 
Which, but for the rigidity of 
their facial muscles, might pro- 
duce an appropriate expression 
of countenance. Man is not 
therefore so strictly alone, as a 
“laughing animal,” as he has 
been supposed, 

Laughter is also produced, 
and the pleasurable excitement 
of which it is the effect and 
sign, by the ideas of the sensa- 
tions which cause it. A child 
ls convulsed with laughter when 
threatened with tickling, before 
the quick menacing finger 
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touches it;—it laughs by syim- 
pathy (that is, by association) 
when it secs others tickled, 
thouzh they endure it firmly ; 
every one has experienced how 
laughter provokes laughter, and 
has found himself in the some- 


what foolish-looking scrape of 


having to enquire the joke, after 
being carriedaway involuntarily 
by the roar which met it. 


But there is a vast class of 
circumstances, of 


ludicrous 
which the source of power is not 
so obvious. ‘The principle by 
which trains of thought, com- 
plicated sets of ideas, possess 
the power of exciting this very 
peculiar enjoyment, is a matter 
of far more difficult analysis. 
The explanation, ordinarily of- 
fered and accepted, is,—that 
“the essence of the ludicrous is 
incongruity”’—or that the ridi- 
culousness of a proposition de- 
pends upon the excitement of a 
feeling of incongruity ;—and 
from the prevalence of this ex- 
planation ‘ludicrous’ and § in- 
congruous’ have become almost 
synonymous terms; though in 
truth they are but to a very 
limited extent convertible. 

‘There are serious as well as 
laughable incongruities, incon- 
gruities of word and thought, 
of promise and performance, 
desert and reward, occasion and 
disposition, * the passion and 
the power,” which are surely no 
examples of the ludicrous. Re- 
quired—then—the defining cha- 
racteristic of the ludicrous in- 
congruities, or contrasts, by 
which this class is cut out of the 
diversified multitude ? 
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The pleasures of the ludicrous 
belong to the imaginative en- 
joy ments ;—to 
emotions which arise in com- 
pany with ideas involving no 
reference to the anticipated 
future—which are distinguished 
from the excitements of definite 
und general passions—Hopes— 
Loves—-Desires-—by i“ 
purely aspective—having their 
proper food and pabulum in 
present contemplation. Ludie- 
rous incongruities therefore are 
such as excite, independently of 
the presentation of any prospect 
of future jeopardy or enjoyment, 
and subsist under 
the stronger passions associated 
with these. ‘The introduction 
of this stimulant consideration 
removes the contrast to the 
objects of serious interest—pros- 
pective passion. The pam 
of the ludicrous produced by : 
caricature may thus be dizsi- 
pated at once, and superseded, 
when we discover our own por- 
trait amongst the victims. 

‘The artistical modifications 
rendered necessary by this prin- 
ciple are numerous. It is 
through the necessary absence 
of the stimulus of personal in- 
terest, that the vividness of ex- 
hibitions of humour must be— 
may be—enhanced by consider- 
able exaggeration—and laugh- 
able contrasts may be produce ed 
by the apposition of trivial cir- 
cumstances to the images of 
situations, which, if real, would 
be dreadful—and of which we 
should shrink from the idea, if 
we regarded them as simply 
possible. Follow the paralle] 





that class of 


sufferance of 






currents of feeling. The sight 
of preparations for a duel eX- 
cites in a spectator (putting prin- 
cipals out of the question) a 
passion of fear, intense anxiety. 

The representation of such 
proceedings on the stage may 
excite intensely, but pleasura- 
bly. ‘The removal of the sting 
of apprehension leay es the ima- 
ginative faculty in its desirable 
state of exaltation. 

‘Transfer the subject to a ca- 
ricature, such as lies before ine, 
a cockney quarrel; most ner- 
vous combatants, seconds pain- 
fully officious, and marksman- 
ship most preposterous. ‘The 
introduction of contrasted asso- 
ciations has sunk the sublime 
to the ridiculous. ‘The artist 
secures his laugh by pushing 
the painful beyond the possible; 
he thus relieves our willing 
mind, and sets us at liberty to 
enjoy a laugh without com- 
punction. A finer process still 
is available, as in the dilemma 
of Viola, beset and surrounded. 
The distress and perplexity of 
an object of sympathy affords 
high delight by the assurance 
we derive from a skilful ma- 
nagement of tone, that nothing 
serious ensues, and that very 
soon all will laugh together. 
The definition now contracts 
into smaller space. Ludicrous 
incongruities are such as are 
suddenly recognized between 
dignified and mean, or, more 
generally, between important 
and trivial circumstances, oF 
ideas which do not engage the 
serious prospective passions. 
But a farther correction is re- 
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quisite. Such incongtuities 
may arise, either by the disco- 
very of the importance of sup- 
posed triviality, or by the de- 
tection of the triviality of what 
at first was apprehended as im- 
portant. ‘The surprise at dig- 
nity emerging from meanness 
is of a very different character 
from surprise at the emergence 
of meanness from dignity ; and 
this last alone is the object of 
the ludicrous. Ulysses in the 
guise of the beggar, and Con- 
rad throwing off the garb of a 
suppliant Dervish, are certainly 
no ludicrous images. ‘The re- 
duction of the blustering Pa- 
rolles, the exposure of the 
turnip-head and sheeted-stake 
which usurped the terrors of 
the supernatural, produce the 
light revulsion, which is a case 
In point. It is no objection to 
this, that laughter is excited 
when we witness some sur- 
7 at circumstances which 
iad been undervalued; as the 
surprise of the ‘* beardless vain 
comparative,’ whose smooth 
vilyadvances meet with a snap- 
pish rebuff, or of the worthy 
Greek professor who laboured 
to secure his cellar from in- 
truders, and nailed himself in. 
Here, it is true, the more im- 
portant circumstance is the 
agent of the contrast; but its 
importance is below serious es- 
timation; the elements of the 


contrast differ in degrees of 


triviality, rather than in degrees 
of dignity or consequence. 
W here the rebuff amortal blow, 
did the mistake of the D.D. 
cause his starvation, the alter- 
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nations would fail to produce 
the ludicrous surprise, that is to 
say, being no jokes, they would 
not be laughable. 

‘True, indeed, it is, that in 
some circumstances of mis edu- 
ation—cases of the ill arrange- 
ment of associations—no con- 
trast, which reaches not the 
individual immediately, is too 
serious for laughter; a savage 
general laughs at the quiver- 
ing limbs of lis executed pri- 
soners, and calls for music to 
these dancers; a savage mob 
laughs loudly at the grimace ot 
idiotey or madness. But these 
contrasts, though laughed at, 
are not therefore ludicrous ; 
their ultimate character is one 
and coustant, though different 
minds take in but parts of their 
relations. 

‘The charges of immoderate 
affection for a quibble have 
been brought against Shaks- 
peare on account of the jests 
which he puts into the mouths 
of some of his characters in 
their deepest distress; and these 
charges have been sufficiently 
answered by the fact, that the 
distresses do give vent to such 
imaginations ; that the charac- 
teristic is true to nature obser- 
vation vouches the fact, and it 
is curious to trace its origin in 
the laws of mind. 

That men on the scaffold, of 
iron nerves, who “ go to their 
graves like beds,” should jest in 
undissembled gaiety ; that men 
less hard should jest in bravado, 
and others to mask agitation, 
are cases easily understood ; 
but if the prevalence of passion 
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dispenses imaginative enjoy- 
ment, how are we to account 
for the jests of the keenly sor- 
rowing, thus making their own 
agony material for smiles—dal- 
lying with griefas if enamoured 
of its ghastliness, and finding 
solace in playing subtleties upon 
the grim contrasts it presents. 
These jests to the sufferer are 
hitter jests, in the form of the 
ludicrous; they produce its 
effects to him, no more than a 
derisive insult from another. 
Standing apart as we do, and 
disconnected in strong interest 
with the passion, a contrast 
with it may excite our laughter, 
as an inattentive or unconge- 
nial spectator has laughed at 
Old Gaunt’s reference to his 
name. ‘This contrast, to the 
beholder amusing, to the prin- 
cipal is aggravation— 
* Oh, it is Rome indeed, and room 
enough,” 
eries Cassius. Had the se- 
cond idea attached to the equi- 
vocal sound * Room’ borne 
no relation to his immediate 
burning passion, it had been 
strange indeed that it should in- 
stinetively occur, related as it is; 
with the idea of disproportionate 
engrossing occupancy of one 
man, its non-oceurrence were 
not less strange. That the 
strong thoughts of an excited 
mind should in their passage 
evoke every analogy with their 
spiritin the most trivial thoughts 
that have ever been connected 
with them, is no more strange 
than that the eager in hope 
should discern it in everything 
relative to their desire. The 


detection, then, of an ineon- 
gruity is the first element in 
the cause of the sense, or plea- 
sure, of the ludicrous; the dis- 
covery of the disagreement, or 
difference, of ideas apparently 
compatible. 

‘The second requisite for the 
perfection of the compound is, 
that the interests or feelings 
associated with either of the 
contrasted propositions should 
be slight, and simply Imagina- 
tive; or, that when serious 
emotion is associated with one, 
it must be with the one that is 
superseded; the one of which 
the belief is dispersed; and 
that this serious passion, of 
which the importance is re- 
duced, must not be an appre- 
hension so intense as to produce 
agitation incapable of imme- 
diate reversal ; nor joy so lively, 
—expectance so hopeful,—that 
ainful grief ensues on its 
obliteration. 

And thirdly, —the reversal ot 
association must be sudden; 
must be immediate, and com- 
plete; otherwise the effect, 
after all, is a failure. ‘The 
suggestion of the incongruity 
of a “good joke,” is more 
rapid than the expression; or 
the expression is purposely el- 
liptical, that the mind addressed 
may meet it half way. If the 
expression is too minute, the 


. 


surprise is injured; and if too 
vague, it escapes notice, or re- 
quires commentary and expla- 
nation. Great art is required 
for the government of these 
differences; especially as they 
acquire complication by the 
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necessity for adjustment to the 
different faculties of apprehen- 
siveness In the listeners; en- 
foreing often much painful sa- 
crifice of nicety and neatness, 
and blunting the point of the jest 
as it penetrates the hard-w ito “al. 

So true it is that— 
« A jest’s success lies ever in the ear 
Of him that hears it—not upon the 


tongue 
Of him that makes it.” 


The remark occurs more 
than once in Shakespeare ; and 
the repetition by a mind which 
reflects all wisdom and being, 


in whole, unrefracted single- 


ness, witnesses the keenness of 


his personal experience. 

The causes of the pleasure 
of the ludicrous, thus separated 
from the objects of other emo- 
tions— (or rather from other 
objects of emotion—since the 


peculiarity of every class of 


enjoyment is in the cause—thie 
ple sure varying only in inten- 
sity)—they are further suscep- 
tible of classification amongst 
themselves. ‘The most obvious 
distinction amongst things lu- 
dicrous divides them into ver- 
bal, and visible or real; puns 
and bulls, and repartees, lying 
on one side of the line—and 
blunders and practical jokes on 
the other. 

But after what has been said 
we may go deeper. Bulls are 
united to blunders by a resem- 
blance of far more consequence 
than the difference by which 
the vulgar arrangement places 
them in different : classes. 

Incongruities are of two 
kinds—abstract and physical. 


Abstract incongruity is be- 
tween two things considered as 
such and such; they are or are 
not similar. 

Physical incongruity is be- 
tween two things considered as 
antecedent and consequent ;— 
one is or is not the cause of the 
other. 

Ludicrous incongruities are 
thus either misapprehensions 
of resemblances or misadapta- 
tion of means to ends. 

Such misapprehensions are 
equally ludicrous, whether we 
are ourselves the momentary 
subjects of them, or regard 
others as deceived by the plau- 
sibilities. 

Misapprehensions of resem- 
blanees are illustrated in the 
ludicrous instances of puns and 
practical jokes. In a pun, 
the momentary recognition of 
agreement is suc ceeded by de- 
tection of difference :—when 
we are the victims of a practical 


joke, the anticipated correspou- 


dence of a sensation with our 
idea is interrupted by a dil- 
ferent. Blunders) and bulls 
are comprehended in the de- 
finition of ludicrous physical 
incongruities. A blunder is an 
unskilful attempt to accomplish 
a purpose :—a bull is a verbal 
blunder. It is a misadaptation 
of language; an ill-manage- 
ment of a series of events, 
which are as much actions as 
the voluntary exercise of the 
hands. 

A pun is a verbal practical 
joke, and a bull is a verbal 
blunder. 
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EXAMPLES. 
The Ludicrons of Physical 
Incongruity. 

Biuunver.—For this exam- 
le we will not go to Ireland : 
—let the old story serve of the 
man who, to get the sparrows, 
shook the tree, and held his 
apron open under it. 

Buus. — Newspaper para- 
graph. —‘* Yesterday morning 
Lord Dunboyne renounced the 
errors of the Catholic Church, 
and embraced those of the 
establishment.” 

The Ludicrvous of Abstract 

Incongruity. 

Pun.—A countryman carry- 
ing a hare was accosted— 
“ Friend —is that your own 
hare, or a wig. 

PracricaL Joxke.—Crom- 
well’s officer insinuating his toe 
into his boot, brought it in con- 
tact with a hot cinder, which 
the Lieutenant-General had 
placed there.—A_ practical man 
here. 

Ludicrous incongtuities are 
thus between the intentions of 
an act and its effect, and be- 
tween belief and the state of 
things which the belief is sup- 
posed to represent. 

All unskilful sehemes and 
fallacious ratiocinations have 
thus within them the germs of 
the ridiculous ;—they are,—so 
far as they are not pungently 
pernicious—laughable in them- 
selves, and have a tendency to 
become so to us, as their cha- 
racter inevitably is evolved. 
How many respectable opinions, 
moving in the best society, and 
keeping the most unexception- 
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able company, are in this pre- 
dicament, and alas !—how hard 
a thing it is for one who sees 
through their pretensions, to 
hold countenance, and preserve 
what is called decent reverence 
for these grave mountebanks !— 
Not that the jokes may not be 
enjoyed in silence, though one 
fain would sympathise: but the 
difficulty lies in subduing that 
perverse ‘tenderness of visage” 
—that rebellious flexure of the 
involuntary muscles, which lets 
the dangerous secret out. 
Some who have disserted on 
this branch of philosophy, have 
enlarged much on the excel- 
lence, as of a peculiar class of 
“© jokes contrary to expecta- 
tion.” But the point of every 
joke, as we have seen, is con- 
trast: its soul is contradictive- 
ness to expectation. Still there 
are degrees. Contrast may be 
produced, when we are expect- 
ing none ;—Wwhen the mind is 
most steadily composed for an 
ordinary and congruous series ; 
and in these instances the slight- 
est deviation from the accus- 
tomed and expected train gives 
the ludicrous shock. The slight- 
est accident causes a smile in 
church ; the newspapers report 
very loud laughter in Parlia- 
meut at very inconsiderable 
pleasantries ;—and the same en- 
sues on any other occasions 
when solemness of demeanour 
is customary, though passion 1s 
not vehemently exercised or 1n- 
tently fixed. When passion 1s 
truly, thoroughly engaged, the 
most brilliant witticism, the most 
gorgeous absurdity fails to pro- 
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duce pleasing surprise, simply 
because it fails to interrupt the 
course of attention. 

But the ludicrous contrasts 
which owe much of the effected 
surprise to occurrence under 
van conditions are always tri- 
vial: they only succeed at all by 
attacking us at advantage. ‘Vhe 
contrast unexpectedly dwarts, 
by the side of the unearpected 
contrast, the surprise which is 
produced, though imagination 
and memory were forewarned, 
and in lively excitement, to an- 
ticipate the jest. ‘The surprise 
isyreater here, because the mind 
is eluded, when most alert :—it 
is overthrown when most vigi- 
lantly on its guard. ‘The skilful 
joker gives sign on his counte- 
nance, or by his tone, of the ap- 
proaching jest ;—he excites the 
interest of his hearers, and sus- 
tains it by affected foreshadow- 
ing and deliberateness of evolu- 
tion; puzzles his invention by 
elusive glimpses of its relations 
—and when the eager listener 
has disposed his expectations 
most exactly to the indicated 
approach, it takes another di- 
rection—culminates at a differ- 
ent point—unites all the scat- 
tered lines and rays in an 
unexpected arrangement, and 
bursts forth in a blaze of re- 
sistless effect. Irom the ex- 
sat dulness coruscates bril- 
laney ; the vapid preparation 
effervesces sparklingly.— Au- 
tolycus: I cannot tell, good Sir, 
for which of his virtues it was, 
but he was certainly whipped 
out of the court.”—* Clown : 
Vices you would say—there’s 
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no virtue whipped out of the 
court—they cherish it to make 
it stay there; and yel it will no 
more but abide.” 

[t is unnecessary to say, that 
the production of one kind of 
jest when another kind was ex- 
pected will only enhance its 
effect when it betters expecta- 
tion ;—for bitter is promise be- 
lied: and the defaleation shifts 
the ludicrousness from the jest 
to the utterer ; but never shines 
wit brighter than when it glides 
from within the convolutions of 
the ludicrous. 

The witty and the ludicrous 
have not generally been well 
distinguished. A definition of 
either cannot be better tested 
than by proving how nicely it 
excludes examples of the other; 
which are so nearly related that 
the least fault in drawing a line 
admits a multitude of intruders. 
Some mental analysts have 
omitted the consideration of the 
pleasures of wit altogether,— 
and the index of another exhi- 


bits ** Wit: see ridicule.” 
These are not for us. Professor 
Miller divides the ludicrous 


from the witty, by the distine- 
tion, that the ludicrous is con- 
cerned with persons—the witty 
with things. But that the con- 
trasts of personal and _ profes- 
sional peculiarities with a con- 
ceived propriety, which are the 
material of humour, are not the 
only forms of the ludicrous, is 
apparent from the pleasingness 
of puns and conundrums, and 
‘¢ such small deer,’’—which have 
no relations to persons; and yet 
are by no means witty. 
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Wit has been defined pretty 
closely as ‘ the pe rception ot 
connection (or the pointing of 
it out) between ideas apparently 
remote.” But what else does 
the ludicrous, when it insists 
that between the remote ideas 
of a mouse and grass, there is 
the connecting circumstance, 
“that the cat’ll eat it— (cattle 
eat it.)” Thedifference,of which 
the notation excludes such in- 
stances, and completes the defi- 
nition of wit, Is that in a ludi- 
crous alternation the surprising 
congruity is recognised to be 
false;—in aw itty, the congruity 
which excites the surprise is 
assented to, is rested in, as true. 
Laughter is excited by the ex- 
posure of a TOSS silloiay and 
the feeling of wit at which we 
do not lauch, by the exhibition 
of a fine reality. The worse a 
pun is, the better it is, is the 
constant feeling and remark ;— 
bat truth most perfect is the 
soul of wit: and his was the wit 
of passion, who told his mistress, 


* T could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more.” 


A courtier of Charles the pro- 
flixate, defined wood—* A na- 
tural excrescence of the earth 
provided by God for the pay- 
ment of debts.”— Wi it, keen wit, 
grew from the ludicrous, Ww hen 
another courtier of the merry 


monarch, (merrily — catehing 
moths with the Duchess of 
Cleveland, while the Dutch 


were in the Medway!) defined 
the useless establishment at 
Tangier—bea fruitful: in pen- 
sioned offices—(so early was 






colonial policy 


perfected) and 
the standing pretext of supply, 
as an ani ogous natural exeres- 


cence of the ¢ Government, pro- 
vided similarly for the quittance 
of obligations. 

The * richness” of a bull js 
derived from infolded wit—from 
fine truth ineclosed in _the per- 
plexed expression.—* I con- 
ceive, Mr Speaker,” "suid Sir 
Boyle Roche, that we ought 
to sacrifice a part, or even tlic 
whole of the constitution, to 
save the remainder.” Laugh at 
the ambiguity — the blunder, 
first ; ~aapittdl the coarse flash va- 
nishes :—a steady spark shines 
ever. 

On the catises which produce 
the superior pleasurableness 
of wit it is not necessary to 
enlarge; and space fails for hints 
as to the allowable employ- 
ment of its stimulant powers— 
or for exposition of peculiari- 
ties, aptitude for enjoyment 
or origination — for the heads 
of its history — characteristics 
of most eminent professors, 
or statistics of its present state 
and distribution. IL have now 
blown my proposed bubble at 
least a sufticient size. What- 
ever degrees of the other desi- 
derated qualifications, regularity 
and durability, it may possess, 
probably will not be altered— 
more than were the relations of 
the sides of the Mussulman’s 
triangle, by my making it lar- 
ger. Those who w ould pursue 
the subject will find much to 
interest them in the essays ap- 
pended to Protessor Miller's 
admirable work on English 
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History. ‘The fondness of that 
yhilosopher, for resolving com- 
plicated social phenomena into 
general laws of human nature 
(which is remarked on by Mr 
Hallam, as though he considered 
it an eccentric addiction)—is 
there exercised in many of the 


most distinguished forms which 
the ludicrous has assumed. 

The elaborate compilation of 
Mr Joseph (familiarised Joe) 
Miller, as a work of reference, 
may also be consulted with ad- 
vantage. 


L. D. 


VICISSITUDES OF A LECTURE ; 


AND 


Poor Nep Pouncuy! He is 
no longer alive; otherwise we 


OR, PUBLIC ELEGANCE 


should not risk the wounding of 


his good-natured eyes by these 
pases Neither was he ever 
cHoOwn enough to the many to 
undergo the hazard of their now 
digging him up again; and, 
finally, we have obscured the 
illustrious obscurity of his name 
by an alias. We may, there- 
fore, without offence, resusci- 
tate a passage in his life, for the 
amusement of those critical 
readers, whom it was his highest 
ambition to gratify. 

Ned Pounchy had long been 
seized with a passionate desire 
to give a lecture-——his favourite 
mode of literary intereourse— 
and on Shakspeare and Milton 
—hlis favourite poets. Accord- 
ingly, after a series of blissful 
preparations and _half-threaten- 
lng obstacles, which only per- 
fected the pleasure of the re- 
sult, he found himself one even- 
Ing at the upper end of a great 
room in a certain tavern, stand- 
ing with book in hand, and in 
most consuinmaete black satin 


PRIVATE 


NON-PARTICULARITY. 


small-clothes and silk stockings 
(the former very crinkled and 
scholarly), with a great screen 
at his back, and an expectant 
set of beholders in front of him, 
to whom he had undertaken to 
set forth the merits of a scene 
or two in the TLempest, and 
to recite Milton’s charming 
poems, Allegro and Pensie- 
TOSO. 

Now our friend Pounely, or 
rather our friend’s friend (for 
we had no particular knowledge 
of him, except on this occasion) 
was a somewhat stout and short 
man, like many an eminent in- 
dividual before and since, of 
some forty or five and forty 
years of age; and if, unlike 
them, he seemed to think his 
yerson qualified to compete with 
his intellectual attractions, and 
to require only ‘a fair stage and 
no favour,” yet his genial dis- 
position did (there can be no 
doubt of it) instinctively suggest 
to itself, that the favour would 
be granted him; and in fact, he 
appeared so cosy and comfort- 
able, andafter-dinner-like, in the 
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very midst of a certain elevation 
of neckcloth and powdered head, 
that it was impossible not to 
sympathise with his satisfaction, 
and be prepared to relish what- 
ever taste he should be pleased 
to give us of his critical nicety. 
He had no rostrum, or desk, be- 
fore him. All in that respect 
was open and above board: un- 
disguised as his good faith; and 
as he walked to and fro, his shoes 
creaked a little. 

Suddenly, after a brief but 
serious conference with some 
head that emerged from behind 
the screen, and returning to- 
wards us witha Awn and haw, 
intermingled with applications 
of white handkerchief, he opened 
upon his audience with a brief 
introduction to the first scene 
of the Tempest. His tones were 
of an importance commensurate 
with the fame of his author; 
and none of the homely sea- 
manship in the text beguiled 
him, for an instant, out of a due 
respect for it. Not that he 
omitted to expatiate on the ex- 
treme naturalness of the scene. 
‘That was a point, which Ned 
evidently regarded it as one of 
the most serious objects of his 
duty to impress upon us. He 
could not have been more em- 
phatic, or given us greater time 
to deliberate on what we heard, 
had he recited the soliloquy in 
Hamlet. ‘Thus, instead of : bm 
excellent but too uncritical imi- 
tators of seamen, Mr ‘T. P. 
Cooke, Mr Smith, and others, 
conceive the following exordium 
of the play set forth in its ut- 
most solemnity of articulation 





by the mouth of Mr Ward or 
Mr Cooper,—accompanied fur- 
thermore by a mention, at once 
particular and careless, and sin- 
gularly incorporating itself with 
the text, of the name of the 
party speaking ;—which, if you 
reflect upon it, was a very great 
nicety, andshewed the lecturer's 
just sense ofall which he could be 
expected to combine in his de- 
livery, as holding the double 
office of reader and performer. 
Repeat, for instance, out loud, 
and very slowly, the following 
words; and the sound of your 
voice will enable you the better 
to appreciate our critic’s deli- 
cacy :— 
Enter a SuieMaster and a Boatswain. 

Master Boatswain— 
(which you are to read as if he 
was speaking of a young gen- 
tleman of the name ot Boat- 
swain, son of John Boatswain, 
kisq.—** Master Boatswain.”) 

Roatswam Here, master; what— 
cheer — 
(“© What—cheer,” very slow 
and pompous. ) 

Master Good 
(here another young gentleman, 
son of Thomas Good, Esquire 
—young ‘* Master Good.”) 


—speak—to—the mariner—fall—to it 
—yarely, or we run ourselves—aground 
— Bestir—bestir. 


(Bestir, bestir, very wide apart, 
and all pompous. ) 
Exit— Master. Enter— Mariners. 
Boatswain Heigh— 
(Here it seems to transpire that 
the boatswain’s name is Heigh 
or Hay —Boatswain Hay.) 


Boatswain Heigh—my heart—cheerly 
—cheerly—-my heart ;—yare—-yare-— 
Take in—the topsail 
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(all observe, as if he were read- 
ing some mighty text in a pul- 
pit) 

—take in—the topsail—tend—to the 

master’s —whistle— 

and so he went on, amidst the 
deep and admiring silence of 
the spectators, whose shoulders 
you might observe, here and 
there, gradually begin shaking, 
out of some irrepressible emo- 
tion. A wag who has a lively 
but confused recollection of the 
scene, insists that there was a 
passage in the dialogue, which 
upon examination we cannot 
find, but which he delights to re- 
om as having been thus de- 
ivered,—very slow and pom- 
pous, yet with the remarkable 
absence of stops between the 
names and words of the speak- 
ers, and all in a level tone— 

First Boatswain— Hip —hollo-a 

Second Boatswain— Hollo-a—hip. 
But this is manifestly a figment, 
superinduced upon a strongly 
excited fancy. 

Of the rest of this scene from 
the Tempest, singularly enough, 
we have no sort of recollection. 
Whether this forgetfulness be 
owing to some unremembered 
stoppage on the part of the re- 
citer, or to the criticisms of the 
friends about us, or some up- 
roarious sympathy analagous to 
the tumult on board ship, we 
cannot say; but the thing has 
clean gone out of our memory. 
All we can‘call to mind is a 
little thin old gentleman, pro- 
bably a friend of the lecturer’s, 
who kept going about among 
the benches, smiling, and appa- 
rentlyasking the ladies how they 


liked it; and exhibiting a hand 
laden with rings. 

But now came the Allegro. 
Our memory serves us very well 
on this point, for reasons which 
will be obvious. 

Hencr,—loathed—M et-ancholy 


began Ned, in the most vehe- 
ment, butat the same time dig- 
nified manner you can con- 
ceive—absolutely startling us— 
his mouth thrust out, his eye 
fierce, his right arm extended 
at full length, tossing his head, 
and then pointing ;—in short, 
telling Melancholy to go to the 
greatest possible distance, and 
as if shewing her whereabouts 
it was. 
Hence—loathed— Melancholy — 
Of Cerberus —‘and — siack-est — mid- 
night born 
(‘‘blackest’”’ excessively black 
on the first syllable) 
In—Stygian—cave—forlorn— 
Midst—horrid shapes—and sights—and 
shrieks—unholy— 
‘unholy’ with an immense em- 
phasis onthe o—and so he went 
on till he came to the words 
«Come and trip it ;” for though 
the feeling in the poet’s mind 
changes wonderfully from the 
repelling to the engaging, in 
that alteration of the measure, 
where he says ‘* But come, thou 
goddess fair and free,”’ yet Ned 
seemed to think, that as both the 
passages were equally good, it 
was his duty to regard their 
merits with impartiality, and not 
risk the appreciation of the 
cheerfuller lines by any levity of 
approach. His ** Come—thou 
(;oddess—fair—and free’’ was 
therefore delivered in precisely 
the same tones as the rest,— 
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immeasurably grave, earnest, 
and emphatical, and as if every 
syllable he uttered was commis- 
sioned to maintain the united 
dignity of the poetical and re- 
citing characters. 

But now comes, not only the 
cheerfulness, but the  catas- 
trophe. * Great wits have short 
memories,” said somebody ; pro- 
bably because he had one him- 
self. Ned however was at all 
events a brother instance: for 
after getting through — the 
* Graces,”’ and ‘* Aurora,” and 
the *fresh-blown roses,” and 
“quips and cranks,” &c., with 
the most extraordinary solem- 
nity (and it was no great dis- 
tance to get) he stuck fast at the 
very spot where he was bound 
to proceed in his happiest man- 
ner; to wit, upon the line, 

“Come and trip it, as you go.” 
He remembered * Come and 
trip it;” but he could not, for 
the life of him, conjure up “ as 
you 20.” 

The head behind the screen 
was now heard, prompling— 

* Come and trip it, as you go.” 
But Ned, it turned out, was un- 
fortunately deaf, and the words 
were lost upon him. 

* Come and tip it, as you go,” 
said the voice, still ina whisper, 
but with greater emphasis. 

In vain.— Ned bent his head 
again to catch the words, and 
again they were repeated with 
emphasis still greater, but al- 
ways ina whisper— 

* Come and trip it, as you Go.” 


_Tn vain again.—Once more 
Ned bent his head, with all its 


Vicissiludes 
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painstaking and powder: and 

again the words were sent forth, 

in a sort of whisper ina rage ; 
«“ Come and trip it, AS YOU Go.” 


* Good God!” the Whisper 
seemed to say, ** Will you xever 
hear me?” 

The reader must imagine the 
audience all this time, hearing 
what the lecturer could not hear. 
as plainly as their own words, 
and ready to burst. 

At length he does catch the 
words; and with an irresistible 
air of hilarity and self-satisfac- 
tion (as if the little obstacle were 
removed from between him and 
his triumphs) resumes his stately 
way— 

“ Come—and trip it—as you go— 

On the light 

(‘* light” very heavy) 

fantastic-toe 

(** fantastic,” imperious) 

And—in thy—right hand—lead—with 
thee 

The mountain—nymph—sweet—liberty 

And—if I—give thee —honour—due— 

Mirth,—admit me—of—thy crew— 

To live—with her—and live—with thee 

In—un—reproved—pleasures—free.” 

Alas! while in the act of ar- 
riving at these pleasures, and 
little thinking that he was about 
to disclose what they were, he 
unfortunately kept stepping 
backwarder and backwarder, till 
in a moment he bolted against 
the screen, and pown IT WENT! 
—exhibiting,-— besides the en- 
raged individual to whom the 
voice belonged,—what do you 
think ? 

A bottle of wine and some 
cakes ? 

No. 
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A few oranges, perhaps ? 

By no means. 

A sandwich ? 

Not in the least. 

What then ? 

—A pot of aleand some bread 
and cheese. 

There was no harm in it. 
Geniuses have made many a 
hearty meal upon bread and 
cheese, and been glad that they 
could get it; only, somehow, 
the very poetic il dignity of the 
recitation, the immense idealism 
of the lecturer, and the aristo- 


cracy of the satin small-clothes, 
had not prepared the spectators 
for so unsophisticate a refresh- 
meut; and they were glad to 
pretend an outery of alarm and 
sympathy, in order to drown 
what they could of the otherwise 
inexting uishable I aughter which 
shook the lace. 

What followed we totally for- 
get, perhaps because we came 
away ; but never shall we forget 
thee, and thy publicities and 
retirements, honest Ned Poun- 
chy. 


HER MAJESTY’S NAME; 


AND A CAUTION THEREON, 





“ Victoria! Victoria! the bold Britons ery.” 


Dryprn. 


MopeEstLy speaking, and with 
only the candour and conscious 
dignity becoming a Magazine, 
we ask the reader, what quota- 
tion, what motto at the head of 
an article, —can possibly be 
better than the above? Is it 
not true, literal, spirited, sea- 
sonable, and amazing ? But 
the best of it is, that it is better 
than in Dryden himself, and 
now only, for the first time, 
makes his words true; for _ 
Britons in those days (he 1 
writing of the times of King 
Arthur) assuredly did not cry 
“ Victoria,” when they got a 
Victory, They did not speak 


Latin. They cried in Welsh. 
Whereas now, most certainly, 
the Britons, whether Welsh or 
Knglish, Scotch or Irish, do 
ery * Victoria,” and most lus- 
tily too, as any body might 
have heard, had he attended 
the reading of the Proclamation 
the other d: iy, with Mr O’Con- 
nell’s voice at the top of all the 
shouting manhood. 

But to come to our subject. 
Juliet, in the play, asks “What’s 
in a name?” and says that 

“ A rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet. 


- 


But, with the lady’s leave, a 
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ood deal’s in a name; and we 
doubt whether a rose, by “any 
other name” would smell quite 
so sweet; otherwise there is 
nothing in imagination to in- 
crease or diminish pleasure: 
which is what the poet would 
never have said himself, though 
he makes one of his speakers 
sayit. (By the bye, pray note 
that in your tablets, dear 
quoters of Shakspeare; and 
quote, not Aim, in future, but 
his dramatis persona, for what 
they, and not he, utter; atleast 
on questionable points.) We 
cannot help thinking there is 
something less sweet in the very 
scent of the word * cabbage- 
rose”’ than there is in * musk- 
rose,’ or ‘* moass-rose,” or rose 
by itself; and were it possible 
to give the loveliest of flowers 
the name of * Abominable,” or 
* Loathsome” (the ‘ Loathsome 
Rose!!”) it would go hard, if 
the assertion as to any name’s 
being of no consequence would 
not be found a little wanting. 
‘The lady of the name of Rose 
who was christened “ Wild” 
in order to enhance the de- 
lightfulness of her appellation, 
did not find that her godfathers 
and godmmothers had been quite 
s0 judicious, when, in conse- 
quence of marrying a gentle- 
man of a very different sort of 
name, she had to sign herself 
“ Wild Bull! 1!” 

Be that part of the considera- 
tion, however, as it may, the 
‘* what’s in a name?” is victo- 
riously answered by that of our 
new sovereign, which recom- 
mends itself at once, and is felt 





to be applicable in divers happy 
instances :—at least felt to be so 
in some, and hoped in others. 
Alexandrina is instinctively dis- 
placed trom the side of it, ‘as of 
no pretensions in the compari- 
son, or of no omen that is desir- 
able; for it does not refer to the 
ancient Alexander, and the mo- 
dern one recalls ideas of preten- 
sions, both personal and national, 
not at all made out. Victoria, 
on the other hand, applies to 
her Majesty’s having lived to 
be Queen, and not giving way 
to another heir. It applies to 
the state of England in the scale 
of nations. It applies to her 
Majesty’s singular position, as 
a female, and an English sove- 
reign, on the very top of the 
globe, like the figure of the 
goddess Victory on the ancient 
coins; for at the top of the globe, 
without disparagement to our 
gallant neighbour lrance, Eng- 
land assuredly at present is; 
and at the top of england is this 
crowned girl. It may not be 
incurious even to add, that her 
Proclamation took place on the 
anniversary of the battle of the 
same name— Vittoria in Spain. 
But the word applies above all, 
we trust, (for party and even 
national victories are nothing to 
this) to the hopes entertained 
by those who consider her Ma- 
jesty’s personal interests, and 
the AS se with which they are 
said to have been understood 
by her mother, as identified with 
the advancing conquests of 
knowledge and human good,— 
the only things which in future 
can maintain crowns on the 
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heads of those who are foremost 
in the van of human kind. They 
must either head advancement, 
and walk confidently along with 
it, or be left by the wayside. 
But of this grave matter we have 
spoken in another place. We 
have here to do only with a 
name. It is supposed by some, 
naturally enough, that this name 
ofa princess, born just after the 
downfall of Napoleon, was ow- 
ing to the triumphant feelings 
occasioned by that event, “The 
coincidence turns out to have 
been curious, and there may 
have been a sense of it at the 
time, but the truth is, she de- 
rives the name from her mother. 

Seeing then that verbal critics, 
and even punsters, have their 
conquests as well as more 
showy heroes, and do set up 
their flags on, and take posses- 
sion of, any discovery to which 
their courage or genius may 
nave led them, we hereby give 
notice to all whom it may con- 


cern, and more especially our 


brethren in pun and periodical, 
that in the name of her Majesty's 
name, we do accordingly set 


our said ensign, or mark of 


proprietorship, on all and 
singular of the puns, quota- 
tions, applications, or other 
possible uses, of the word Vic- 
TORIA aforesaid, as connected 
with the position, hopes, dispo- 
sitions, demeanours, corona- 
tions, or any other qualities or 
circumstances of her said most 
a Majesty; and we do 
lereby bar and prohibit and in- 
terdict all other persons from 
valuing themselves on any such 


pretended discoveries ever 
henceforward ; this present one, 
like the chief island in an archi- 
pelago, being the key, and ne- 
cessary domination-giver, to 
the whole. And that the 
dullest may be at no loss, or 
the most cunning pretend to be 
at any, to know what is hus 
signified as barred and inter- 
dicted, we subjoin a few 
samples of the infinite wit and 
erudition to which we have 
thus, at one conquering blow, 
made out our claim. 

As for example,— 

Nobody is to quote, under 
said pretended right of appro- 
priation, or without acknow- 
ledgment of our said right of 
conquest, any occurrence of 
the Latin or Spanish form of 
her said Majesty’s name ; which 
form (for the most part as to 
usage) is the same as our 
Knglish; for instance,—where 
Virgil, in his prophetical cha- 
racter as a poet, makes a certain 
illustrious ‘Yory prince, who 
lately embarked from this coun- 
try, utter those remarkable 
words :— 

Non adeo has exosa manus Victoria 

fugit, 


Ut tanta quicquam pro spe tentare 
recusem. 


Not so from our hands has Victoria 
slipp’d, 
That I would not do anything to 
be reshipp'’d:— 
Nor that passage in Ovid, 
where, by a remarkable coinci- 
dence of vaticination, a certain 
legal friend of the same indi- 
vidual, very acute at an insinu- 
ation, is introduced, pretending 
that her said Majesty has not 
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yet made up her mind between 
him and his opponents :— 
Inter utrumque volat dubiis Vicloria 
pennis. 


Victoria, though with ministers 
provided, 
Is, betwixt you and me, yet unde- 
cided. 
Nor that yet more remarkable 
complaint in Juvenal,— 
Si rara jugo J"ictoria sedit, 
Nil ibi majorum respectus, gratia 
nulla 
Umbrarum., 


Let but this rare Victoria fill the 
throne, 

And all “ respect for ancestors" is 
gone :— 

All care for shadows ! 


And so on, with manifold pre- 
figurements of this age in the 
poems of Claudian, Statius, 
und others. And the patriotic 
Lusitanian poet, Camoens, an- 
ticipating her in the flattering 
style common to his tribe, ex- 
ultingly affirms, that— 

Cithara ja mais cantou Victoria. 

Que assi meregea eterno home e 

gloria. 


Harp never sang Victoria that 

merited 

So great a name and glory to have 

inherited. 

The same with regard to the 
fair tongue of Italy, which has 
upon innumerable — occasions 
anticipated the auspicious hopes 
connected with. her Majesty’s 
triumphant name: as in that 
passage of Ariosto, canto, xiv, 
stanza 7- 

Nostra saluta, nostra vita in questa 

Vitioria suscitata si conosce, Xe. 

Our life, salvation, all that kills the 

Tories, 
In this Victoria takes new lease, and 
glories :— 
And where that lively genius 
» ne * . ‘ - te ° 
Pulci, by a sort ol prophetic 


resiliency — or retrospection, 
speaks of her Majesty and her 
illustrious mother as hayine 
been identified in feeling os 
well as name, shewing us — 
— Come doppia fu questa Vittoria. 
How this Victoria merged two selves 
in one: 
or lastly, that we may not fill 
our pages with these tempting 
Italian sounds, those lines of 
the sonnet in which the cele- 
brated poetress Veronica Gam- 
bara speaks of the more cele- 
brated poetess, who was herself 
a Victoria, the famous Vittoria 
Colonna, Marehioness of Pes- 
cara, who was so devoted to the 
memory of her husband ;—a pas- 
sage with which we cannot do 
better than conclude this very 
anticipative and nominal arti- 
cle: for as to the Victotres of 
the Boileaus, Berangers, and 
other French writers, they do 
not so well apply, either in 
sound or good omen :— 
Jen fia eterna di voi qua giti memoria, 
Ne potra ‘| tempo, con la sua ruina, 
Far del bel nome vostro empia ruina, 
Ma di lui porterete ampia Vittoria, 
Lasting shall be thy memory; nor 
shall Time 
Stop from thy beauteous name its 
Tibi gloria, 
But own he had not wings enough to 
climb 


To such a_height, thou starry- 
crown'd Victoria. 

And so, taking leave of these 
wonderful prophecies of the 
poets (for the realization of 
whieh they are responsible, not 
we), we finish with a hearty 
rayer, that the realization may 
he as much to the purpose, as 
an be desired by all the Iovers 
of peace, knowledge, advance- 
ment, aud womanhood. 





























BLUE-STOCKING REVELS: 
OR 


THE FEAST OF THE VIOLETS, 
BY LEIGH HUNT. 


INSCRIBED TO A. M. D, 


Canto I.—Tuner Host anno wis PREPARATIONS. 


Lo! I, who in verse flowing smooth as the wine 

(“ Modest youth !”) once recorded a dinner divine, 
And shew’d the great god of the sun, entertaining 
With wit and crack’d walnuts the poets then reigning ; 
Now sing, in a dance fitter still for the crupper 

Whose wings bore me thither, a more divine supper ; 
For that was of man, though of Phoebus; but ¢Aés is 
Of Phoebus, and woman, and blue-stocking blisses. 


Hear, Anna, true woman, Phoebean all o’er, 
With heart in thy bosom enough for a score ; 
Turn your bright eyes awhile from some thoughtfuller page, 
And e’en from the lov’d one, still lovely in age, 

And hear how the blue-footed charmers were blest, 
Where you, had it pleased you, had rank’d with the best. 


I shouldn't, however, thus use the word Bue 
To express what the god will here christen anew ; 
But confine it as he does, and strike up the praise 
Of Violet, queen of these ¢ruer blue days ; 
Hap y Violet, name with no poison that rankles, 
Nor tiene a wrong stain upon sweet, knowing ankles ! 
But this will be shewn, as my story proceeds ; 
And may Womanhood’s bosom rise soft, as she reads. 


It has often been wonder’d, where Phoebus betakes him, 
Till Morn, with the scent of her roses, awakes him ; 


(1) The “ Feast of the Poets.” D 
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What knowledge he has of old Midnight:—how sleeps 
In a room never heard of, within the salt deeps ;— 

And how he contrives to lodge westward, yet rise, 
The very next day, t’other side of the skies. 


For my part, I’m not for subjecting the powers 
Of gods to this poor comprehension of ours; 
And think it would better become one’s two legs 
To withdraw, when such flights must be squared with such pegs ; 
Yet voices have are, in the Muses’ bye places, 
Will answer such questions, when brought with right faces ; 
And these have disclos’d, that when Pheebus puts up 
In that seeming wethouse, there’s a great Golden Cup, 
Vuleanian, self-steered,—which receives him and his, 
Horses, chariot and all, (so enormous it is), 
And tilting through ocean, north eastward, goes round 
Half the lobe of "the earth, with a sleep- -washing sound, 
And carries him, calm ona bed, behind night-time, 
Till touching the east, he wakes just at the right time, 
And landing ‘midst hills of those odorous roses, 
His face, all vood-nature and glory, discloses. * 


Imagine this voyage of gold through the dark ! 
The god of all goldenness in a gold barque, 
Calm- sleeping, lone-tilting ! no need of a sail, 
. or the stream bears him on ; while his beams, thro’ some veil 
Never heard of, mysterious, sins sparely in bars 
Of gold, just sufficient to bring out the stars ; 
And this is the reason, why still, through dark night, 
While the sky sees the ocean, tis sprinkled with light. 


But now you must know, that like other bright souls, 
Phoebus cares not for ey Ty dull curfew that tolls, 
But often pays visits at night-time, and sits 
Conversing till morning with beauties and wits 
In guise of some talker renown’d —my Carlyle, 
Jetirey, Wilson, or Wordsworth ;—joy listens the while ;— 
And in case he’s too late for Aurora, they say, 
Some proxy, I know not who, brings up ‘the di ay ; 
Which is likely ;—for after a night such as that, 
The day, you may notice, is terribly flat. 


Well; the eve of last May-day, his work being done, 
Apollo sat playing his lute in the sun, 


(2) Foran account of this beautiful and convenient fiction, see Keightley’s Mytho- 
rey pp- 99 and 228. I can never mention this work, the only real mythology in 
the language, without an earnest wish to reeommend it to the lover of poetry. 
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Or, the Feast of the Violets. 35 
As backward its wheels in the cup began sinking : 
And round it, the Water-Nymphs, with their eyes winking, 
Plash’d, patting the horses, and loos’ning the reins, 
While the lute through the lustre sent flooding its strains, 
Enriching the brine and the clouds: (for those colours 
You see in the sunset—hear, hear it, ye scholars !— 
Are partly by light made, and partly by sound, 
Which deepens their beauty; as blushes are found 
To deepen in cheeks at sweet words). ‘Thus sang he, 
I'licker-veil’d in his brightness, like bird in a tree, 
When lo! he saw coming towards him, in pairs, 
Such doves of Petitions, and loves of sweet Pray’rs,* 
All landing, as each touch’d his chariot, in sighs, 
And begging his aid in behalf of bright eyes, 
That it made him look sharper, to see whence they came om. 
The windows on earth, at the flash of that aim, 
Burst suddenly all into diamonds and flame. f 


* By Jove!” said Apollo, “ well thought on.—-I’ve dined 
With the Poets :—’tis now highly proper, I find, 
To descend (and with finger-tips here he fell trimming 
His love-locks celestial) and sup with the Women.” 


He said; and some messages giving those daughters 
Of Ocean,—arch-eyed,—buxom dancers in waters,— 
They gave him some answer (1 never heard what) 
Which they paid for, i’faith, with a dance on the spot; 
lor shaking his locks, and a pleasant frown casting ; 
He thrust his car back with his foot everlasting, 

And sprang up in air with a bound so divine, 

As sous’d their sweet souls in the roar of the brine. 
Then laughing the laugh of the gods, he rose higher, 
And higher, and higher, on the whirl of his fire, 

Lark mighty ; till chusing his road, like the dove, 
Which bears at its warm bosom letters of love, 

He shot, all at once, in a long trail of light, 

Like the star that comes liquidly through the soft night, 
And stood in a “ House to Let,” facing Hyde Park, 
“Unfurnished ;” but not so, ye gods, before dark ! 


(3) Homer, in the ninth Jliad, v. 498, describes Prayers, though the daughters of 
Jove, as very ill-favoured old gentlewomen, lame, wrinkled, and with a cast in the eye; 
—“squinting,” says Mr Keightley ; and his epical p! 1in-speaking is meritorious ; but 


by the Original word macgaprwmes we conceive the poet to mean looking ashance,— 
we 


having an eye, as it were, to the mischief that is being perpetrated, and which h 
Tepresents them as paying due attention to, though slowly. Be this as it may, I 
ave ventured upon the license of Spenser and others, in making a bit of mythology 
of my own; it being impossible to suppose the Prayers in the text to have been of 
any such description as Homer's, whatever may have been the misehief they had in 


their eye, 
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Blue- Stocking Revels ; 


O Seddon ! O Gillow! O Mr Morell ! 
O Taprell and Holland! O Minter! O Snell! 
O ev'ry one else, dear to new-married spouses 
Don’t speak any more of your fitting up houses; 
Don’t mention your sévres, your buhls, or-moulus ; 
And for ever henceforth have no customers, Hughes. 
Quench the light of your lustres, great Perry and Co. : 
Ye Bantings, be counted extremely so-so : 
Nay, hold your tongue, Robins ; amaze us no longer 
In paragraphs, ‘‘ coming it’’ stronger and stronger : 
Cease roaring in great A, and wheedling in small ; 
And thou, even thou, greatest gusto of all, 
‘Tasteful shade of magnificent, house-warming Guelph, 
Turn about in thy tomb, and say, “ Laid on the shelf!” 


The house not an instant had felt the god’s presence, 
When something—I know not what—but a quintessence 
Of fragrance and purity hallow’d the place, 

Some spirit of lilies, and erystal, and grace. 

His height he had stoop’d, as he enter’d the door, 
‘Vow’ards the human; but still his own costume he wore, 
Or at least a Greek vest; and be sure he wore bay ; 
In short, was a kind of Apollo d’Orsay. 

Then gliding from room to room, like a slow bee, 

On his sandals of gold, his lute went playing he, 

And the sound was a magical charm to invest 
Whatsoever he look’d on, with all he lik’d best. 

Nor indeed was it strange that his lute should do this, 
When Amphion, you know, built a city with his. 


Thus the ball-room, whose wainscot was stucco before, 
lose in arches of flowers, midway from the floor, 
All: dabbled with dew-drops, and stirr’d with a breath ; 


While the rest (for no cold could give shoulders ‘ their death,” 


Where Phoebus was present) was all a fair sight 

Of iv’ry, and cushions of silk, bridal white :— 
(More colours for these would flow in with the ball) : 
And betwixt the fair couches were services small 

Of ices, and creams, and clear jellies smooth-soul’d, 
The very tip-ends of refreshment and cold. 


Then the drawing-room— What, think ye, hung the walls 


there ? 


Cloth of gold? No, of sunbeams. ”I'was made of his hair. 


r . . . _% 
Phe immense window-curtains, Calypso’s own woollen, 
Like clouds to the sunset, hung gorgeous sullen. 


























Or, the Feast of the Violets. 37 


But as to the supper-room! © thou Aladdin, 
Thy genii had found it a thing to go mad in; 
Such wealth (which yet somehow fell soft on the eyes) 
Branch’d it over with jewels of wonderful size, 
All carv’d into fruit, thick and leafy, and all 
Enecrusting white marble, as vines do a wall. 
The fruit, colour’s minions, like ecstacy shone ; 
While the marble, most fair, and yet mellow of tone, 
Came cooling the warmth, the rich masses between ; 
But the ceiling was one mighty sapphire serene, 
Krom the centre of which, and their stamens of gold, 
Lilies shed such a light, as “twas peace to behold. 


And forth, from all sides, issued tap’stry, ard table, 
And sopha, with pictures of loveliest fable, 
And portraits, with eyes that seem’d happy to come, 
Of wits and sweet women ; and every room 
Had music, unseen in it, waiting to play ; 
A note, now and then, would come chuckling away, 
As though with its rapture it vainly was striving ;— 
And hark! the burst comes! the fair guests are arriving. 


But first, I must tell you who form’d the spectators ;— 
Imprimis, the Poets, the happy ‘Translators, 
The Wits, the Physicians (they say that the godhead 
To Knighton, Smith, [lliotson, specially nodded) ;' 
All Artists, all Archers (a bright blushing stare 
Put a bud in the cheeks of their green-gowned fair) ; 
The Musicians, the Singers (of course the chief only) ; 
And lastly, (for fear any heart should feel lonely, 
Although with a god,—and to crown it besides 
With the sweetest of glories, home-glory) all prides 
Were consulted, of husbands, and friends, a relations, 
And lovers, and children.—Of all adorations 
Commend me to that, which enwrapt ev’ry feature 
In love tow’rds the god, for this household goodnature. 


“Well said,” cries the reader; * but stop, Mr Poet ;— 
Che god’s invitation—pray how could they know it ? 

We hear of no message ; no list had enroll’d ’em,”’ 

Tis true; ’twas not wanted; their Geniuses told ’em ;— 


(4) Sir William Knighton has died since these verses were written. I had hoped, 
by this mention of his name, to give a moment's pleasure to one, whose skill, 
manners, and generosity, were worthy of a profession eminent for its friendliness to 
men of letters; and who, in zealously discharging his duties in the highest — 
did not forget the least influential of his acquaintances.— With regard to “ Smith,” 
it may be allowed me to mention, considering the numerous respectable Smiths 
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38. Blue-Stocking Revels ; 


The Spirit that’s born with us, but becomes visible 
Solely with those to such suppers admissible. ° 
Beauteous it was, to see each how he led 

His charge by the hand, with the flame on his head, 
She walking, he gliding. It gave her such grace, 

As made the crowd happy to look in her face 

(For never did crowd gather yet at a door so) ; 

‘The plain became handsome, the handsomest more so; 
If plain any face can be called, that has eyes 

Such as almost all brain with its deep look supplies : 
The music ceased playing, as each was presented ; 
And Silence, with sighs, ’twas so ultra-contented, 

elt tears in the eyes of its rapture, to see 

How they kiss’d the god’s hand, and their eyelids kissd he ; 
And then, on each entrance, there pour’d forth again 
Some characteristic and exquisite strain ; 

And thus came each charmer of verse, or of story, 

In a sort of sweet tempest of pleasure and glory. 


I tell not the dresses. Suffice it that Titian 
Had owned himself conquered at ¢his exhibition ; 
So rich were the colours! such autumn! such May! 
lor spirits and years made them more or less gay ; 
And the elder in orange and russet came, queenly ; 
The younger in lily and rose, sprinkled greenly : 
The buxom, uniting both tastes, filled the doors 
With their shoulders and frills, @ da Louts Quatorze ; 
Or with robes a? antique, and with crowns from their graperies : 
Blessed were the eyes that beheld their broad draperies ! 


Canro I].—Tur PRESENTATIONS AND BALI. 


Now as to the names (how much less then the natures, 
And writings, and beauties!) of all the dear creatures, 
I boast not to mention the whole of them ;—nay, 
I live so sequester’d, so out of the way, 
That perhaps I don’t know them,—perhaps shall omit 
Some bud of such promise, such sweet virgin wit, 


existing, doubtless in the medical as in all other professions, that the name of the 
most eminent of them, Dr Southwood Smith, is here intended. 

(5) It hardly need be observed, that the word “ Genius,” here used in its mytholo- 
gical sense, does not, of necessity, imply that higher order of faculty, which gifts the 
possessors with something peculiar to them, and leaves a gap when they are gone. 
And as little does it imply equality of faculty. The difference of degree in this 
espect, among the ladies ensuing, is as great, as specification of it would be ungal- 
lant. All the criticisms whieh follow, relate to the individuals themselves only, and 
imasinuate no comparison with others, whether of preference or the reverse. 























Or, the Feast of the Violets. 39 


Or for want of due reading, shall fail in due notice 

Of some such delight of all earth’s epiglottis, 

That when [I am told what I’ve done, I shall tear ) 
From my head, in pure anguish, whole masses of hair: > 
You will think it a barber’s shop, all round my chair. f 
And yet, when [ vow that I'll seize all occasion 

Of loading * the love” with my best reparation, 

My ‘ startling,’ ’ “ intense,” * truly new,” * soul-subduing,’ 
And other fond truths of impartial reviewing, 

I fancy I hear her, in tones of caresses, 

Kxelaim, ‘* God preserve his dear elderly tresses !” 


Lo! first then (for not in stern order of fame, 
But in blest alphabetical order they came) 
Miss Aikin judicious ;—discreet Mrs Austin, 
Whose E nglish her German you'll never find lost in ; 
And Madame d’Arblay, mighty grave all the while, 
Yet at heart smitten still betwixt fun and a style, 
And longing to tell us more ladies’ distresses 
*Twixt lords, and vulgarians, and debts for their dresses. 
So deep was her curtsey, the hoop that she wore 
Seem’d fairly conveying her right through. the floor. 


But up she swam round, and Miss Baillie sueceeded : 
No queen could have come with such pages as she did ; 
For who, do you think, held her train up ?—'The Passions: 
They did indeed ;—all too in elegant fashions. 
The god in his arms with gay reverence lock’d her, 
lor two sakes,—her own, ‘and her brother’s—the doctor. 


A young lady then, whom to miss were a cared 
In any verse: history, named, I think, Barrett,’ 
(I took her at first for a sister of Te ‘unyson) 
Anel ‘it, and receiv’d the god’s kindliest benison. 

* Truly,” said he, dost thou. share the blest power 

% oetic, the fragrance, as W ell as the flower ; 
The gift of conveying impressions unseen, 
And making the 1 vaguest thoughts know what they mean. 
Only pray have a care, nor let Alfred beguile 
Admiration too far into manner and style ; 
Nor divide with the printer your claims to be read 
By directing our faculties when to say éd. 


Such anxieties do both your Geniuses wrong: 
‘Tend to make things too ve rbal, the mind not so strong ; 


And besides, my dear, who has not read an old song ” 


(6) See the New Monthly Magazines for last year; I meg which months; and 
I cannot, while writing this note, refer to them. 
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Blue-Stocking Revels ; 


* Lady Blessington !” cried the glad usher aloud, 


As she swam through the door-way, like moon from a cloud: 
I know not which spat her face ‘hed cl with,—fine creature! 


Enjoyment, or judgment, or wit, or goodnature. 

| erhaps you have known what it is to feel longings 
‘l’o pat silken shoulders at routs, and such throngings ;— 
Well, think what it was at a vision like that ! 

A Grace after dimer! A Venus grown fat! 

Some “ Elderly Gentleman” risked an objection ; 

But this only made us all swear her ** perfection.” 

His arms the host threw round the liberal bodice, 


And kiss’d her, exactly as god might do goddess. 


Betham, Blackwood, Bowles, Bray, Browne, and Bury 


were there: 

What asweet load of B’s! 
For [ know not their writings. 
Cary Burney came next, ‘ so precise yet so trusting, 

Her heroines are perfect, and yet not disgusting. 
«“ However,” said Phoebus, 1 can’t quite approve them: 
Conceit follows close on the mere right to love them.” 


Then came Fanny Butler, perplex’d at her heart 
Betwixt passion and e ‘legance, nature and art; 
‘The daughter of sense and of grace, yet made wroth 
With her own finer wit by o’er-straining at both. 
Phoebus smiled on her parents, who stood there in sight, 
And quoted some lines from her play about * Night” ; 
** But why vex the honest old vowels?” quoth hie, 

‘And call ‘noble’ nauble, and spoil Ellen ‘Tree ?” 


Calleott, lover of pictures, came pale, not forlorn, 
For affection waits ever on sickness well borne.® 


Marg’ret Cullen succeeded, whose novels one lives in, 
Like one of her hamlets, w ete talk never gives in; 
Dear, kind-hearted, arch-humour’d, home- loving dame ; 
And to sum up all eulogy s—worthiy her name.” 


But then what a despair ! 
(I’m tearing my hair !) 


| 


* You make me sleep sometimes,” quoth Phoebus, * "tis true ; 


But I do even that, let me tell you, with few.” 


Twas pleasant to see the god raise, 
10 


Lady Dacre.’ 
In honour of her and of Petrarch, his bays. 


(7) Authoress of ¢ Traits of Nature,’ ‘ Country Neighbours,’ &c. A niece of 


Madame d'Arblay. 
(8) See the interesting dedication prefixed to her ‘ History of Painting.’ 


(9) Miss Cullen, authoress of « Home,’ &c., if I mistake not, a descendant of the 


great and good Scottish physician, 


(10) See translations of sonnets from Petrarch in U go Foscolo's masterly Essays on 
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that poet, particularly the one about the pilgrim. 
powers in sculpture, especially in animals. 
grace and fire, is well known in the plaster-cast shops. 
the text are those of reigning female artists. 





Or, the Feast of the Violets. 


“ And how go your other wing’d horses ?”’ quoth he: 
Then he asked after Margaret Gillies and Mee, 
Seyffarth, Carpenter, Robertson, Barrett, and Sharp, 
The Corbaux, the Chalons ;—in short, more than his harp 
Has strings to outnumber, or haste ean disclose ; 

And looked at the gall’ ries, and smil’d as they rose: 

For they all sat together, in colours so rare, 

‘They appear’d like a garden, enchanting the air ; 

But what pleas’d me hugely, he call’d to my wife, 

And said, “ You have done She ‘lley’s mood to the life.” 


At the sight of Miss Edgeworth, he said, ** Hlere comes one, 


As sincere and as kind as lives under the sun; 

Not poetical, eh ?—nor much giv’n to insist 

On utilities not in utility’s list 

(Things, nevertheless, without which the large heart 
Of my world would but play a poor husk of a part) 
But most truly, within her own sphere, symp athe tic, 
And that’s no mean help tow’rds the practic-poetie. 
‘Then, smiling, he said a most singular thing,— 

He thank’d her for m: king him “ saving of string” !! 
But for fear she should fancy he didw t approv e her in 
Matters more weighty, prais’d much her * Manceuvring ;’ 
A book, which if aught could pierce craniums so dense, 
Might supply cunning folks with a little good sense. 
And her Irish (he added) poor souls! so impress’d him, 
Ife knew not if most they amus’d, or distress’d him. 


No fault had Miss Ferrier to find with her lot: 
She was hail’d by the god as the “lauded of Scott.” 


‘Mrs Gore.” Phoebus open’d his arms, with a face, 
In the gladness of which was the coming embrace. 
“For her satire,” he said, ** wasn’t evil, a bit: 
But as full of good heart, as of spirits and wit ; 
Only somewhat he found, now and then, which ‘dilated 
A little too much on the fashions it rated, 
And heaps of * Polite Conversation’ so true, 
That he, once, really wish’d the three volumes were two; 
But not when she dwelt upon daughters or mothers ; 
Oh, then the three made him quite long for three others ; 
And poor ‘ Mrs Armytage,’ warning exaction, 
Sits arm-chair’d for ever, a dread petrifaetion. 
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Lady Dacre is celebrated for her 
A horse, after a model of hers, full of 
The pames which follow in 
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42 Blue-Stocking Revels ; 


Then how much good reading ! what fit flowing words ! ) 
What enjoyment, whether midst houses or herds ! 
T'was the thinking of men with the lightness of birds! 


Never prais'd be prose-love in a style so poetic.— 

Then he kiss’d Mrs Gillies " by right sympathetic, 

And somebody srailing, and looking askanee, 

He said, * Honi soit, my friend, qua “mal y pense ; 

What in gods is a right ‘and confirms a vood fame, 

Were in you a presumption, ‘The same’s not the same.”’ 
And with this profound speech, and a bow to the dame 
(Whom he thank’d tor * Cleone, and * Gentile and Jew,’ 
And for other things far more didactic and blue, 

But advis’d, for the future, to preach reformation 

With all of her sweets, and no exacerbation.) 

He rais’d Mrs Hall from her rev’rence profound, 

Saying, ** Nonsense, my dear; clasp me lustily round :— 
K or the gods love the pleasure ) you take, ’tis so hearty, 

In all sorts of characters, careless of party, 

‘The more so remembering your high Vory breeding ; 

And then my § old poets’ give grace to your re: ding : 
And sweet is your lass, w ke sO prettily fell 

In love with the w orthy not shap’d very well. 

But why (said he, staring) should you, who can dines 
Universalize, make now and then such a fuss 

About * holy’ and ‘pure,’ meaning some few grave people, 
As though the blithe bells were not good as the steeple, 
Or Jove’s honest world had no morals or piety , 

Save where they puff’d themselves into nzmiety / 

Haven’t you told us, that virtues tivht-laced 


kK indanger, y ‘ou rogue you, the general waist 77""' 


Blush’d dear Mrs Hall: and declared she’d consider 
The question most heartily, since the god bid her, 


(11) Lately Mrs Leman Grimstone. 

(123) See the character of Barbara Iverk in the * Buceaneer. 

(13) “Nimiety—the state of being too much.” Johnson. (Explained * for the 
benefit of the country gentiemen.”) 

(14) “ Thus, shut up in one of the most gloomy hotels in Paris,—conveyed in a 
close carriage once or twice a week to the Bois de Boulogne, or the gardens of Ver- 
sailles,—fearing to express delight, lest she should be re proved for levity,—-or desire 
for any thing, lest it should be the v very thing she would not be permitted to pos 
sess,—the proud, warm, frank-hearted Jewess became gradually metamorphose ‘dinto 
the cunning, pe assionate, deceptive intriguante, only waiting for an opportunity to 
deceive her guardians, and obtain that “whieh, so strictly forbidden, she concluded 
must be the greatest possible ¢ njoyment—freedom of word and action. Alas! ifwe 
may use a homely phrase, many are the victims to strait-lacing, both of stays and 
conscience.” Buccaneer, Vol. II. p- 225. 

Nothing can be more sensible than this; but surely the spirit of it is at variance 
with that of many late observations in this lady’s writings, where she pushes the 
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Or, the Feast of the Violets. 





































And now came Miss Hamilton.'? Phoebus presented 
A look to her curtsey so little contented, 
It seein‘d less for poetess fit, than for beldam ! 
In fact, she provok’d him by writing so seldom. 


Miss Hill he call’d ‘* love” and “ good sister ;”’ and styled 
Mrs HofHand * good soul ;” and benignantly smiled 
On the close cap of Howitt. “ These Muse Quakeresses 
Are Noes (he said) turn’d to the sweetest of Yesses.’’ 


Lo! Jameson accomplish’d; and Johnston, whose sum- 
maries 

And stories (see Tait’s Magazine) are no flummeries, 
But all solid relish ; and Lamb, the fine brain, 
(News of Charles in Elysium brought balm to its pain) ; 
Miss Landon, whose grief is so dulcet a treasure, 
We'd weep to oblige her, but can’t for the pleasure. 
Apollo however was much for curtailing it : 
“ Kiss me now, Letty,” quoth he, “ and cease ailing it. 
Closeness you want, as a writer: the beautiful 
Claims and wants you: so be strong and be dutiful. 
Slife! must a creature expressly intended 
To bless men and gods, let the gods be offended : 
And, thankless for being made generous, and kind, 
And a muse, and a darling, continue thus blind ? 
ver bent upon weeping for evil, instead 
Of o’ermastering with roses its weak fountain-head ? 
Must the mourners who've brains to amend what they mourn for, 
As though they had none, ask us what they were born for ? 
Good gifts imply use, and progression, and joy ; 
Not the taking old steps one’s own hopes to destroy. 
But observe what a thief Custom is, and a brute, 
Thus to take and untune such an exquisite lute, 
And compel it to join in his howling, the beast ! 
Come, Letty :—to-night we'll be wiser at least; 
And perhaps we may hit on a note in our pleasures, 
May win you to take better lyrical measures. 
You know, as a god, [ could burst forth and frighten you ; 
But, in man’s shape, I’d much rather enlighten you,” 
Trembled sweet Letty, for fear to have err'd ; 
And he took up and svothed her, as she might a bird. 





recognized principles of restriction to a pitch of excess quite as dangerous as other 
mistakes, because of the very recognition, The cony entionalities of suciety are not, 
allofthem, “ absolute wisdom ;” and the tendency to insist most on those which 
are found to press hardest, is perilous. P f ~ 

(15) I have not the pleasure of knowing anything of this lady's writings, except 
some beautiful poetry in Blackwood's Magazine, which inakes ope regret and wonder 


that she does not write more. 
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Blue-Stocking Revels ; 


‘“ Ah! welcome home, Martineau, turning statistics 
To stories, and puzzling your philogamysties ! 
I own I can’t see, any more than dame Nature, 2 
Why love should await dear good Harriet’s dictature | & 
pa great is earth’s want of some love-legislature. 


‘And, Mitford, all hail! with a head that for gree n 
From your glad village crowners can hardly be seen.” 
And with that he shone on it, and set us all blinking ; 
And yet at her kind heart sat tragedy, thinking. 
Then Mont wu,—Hleanora Louisa ! 

Was ever name finer ’twixt Naples and Pisa ? 
But not in name only the lady hath merit ; 
Her thoughts have an eye, and the right inward spirit. 


And dear Lady Morgan! Look, look how she comes, 
With her pulses s all beating for freedom, like drums,— 
So Irish, so modish, so mirtish, so wild, 

So committing herself, as she talks, itke a child, 

So trim yet so easy, polite yet Mos hantted. 

‘That truth and she, try all she can, won’t be parte “d. 
She'll put on your fashions, your latest new air, 

And then talk so frankly, she’ll make you all stare ; 
Mrs Hall may say, * Oh,” and Miss i “lgeworth say “ y & Fie.” 
But my lady ‘will know all the what and the why. 

Her books, a like mixture, are so very clever, 

‘The god himself swore he could read them for ever ; 
Plot, “character, freakishness, all are so good ; 

And the heroine's herself, playing tricks in a hood. 

So he kiss’d her, and eall’d her * eternal good wench ;’ 
But ask’d, why the devil she spoke so much French ? 


“ Mrs Norton.” ‘The god, stepping forward a pace, 
Kiss’d her hand 3 in return, with respect in his face, 
And observ’d, * The wifair sex will learn their own duty 
Some day, ine grow worthier such talents and beauty. 
But why give the world (said he) nothing but sighs ? 
You best prove your merits, when cheerful and wise : 
Be still so; be just to the depth of your eyes.” 
Then he turn’d to us all, and repes ated, in tones 
Of approval so carne st as thrill’d to one’s bones, 
Some remarks of hers (bidding us Jearn them all too) 
On the art of distinguishing false love from true. 
After which, as he seated her near him, he cried, 
"Twas a large heart, and loving, that gave us this guide.” 


—— 


16 


(16) The following is the passaze alluded to. It is from one of the lady's novels, 


but I cannot remember which, having made the extract some time ago, without 
adding the reference. As itisa female who speaks, the caution is given with respect 



























































Or, the Feast of the Violets. 


Well advane’d, at this juncture, with true loving eyes, 
Mrs Opie, delightful for hating * White Lies.’ 
‘Good Temper,’ too, prince of the Lares (God bless him) owes 
Thousands of thanks to her nice duodecimos."’ 
— * What! and you too must turn Quakeress, must you ?” 
Cried Phoebus ;-—** well, spite of your costume, [Il trust you: 
Though truth, you dear goose, as all born Quakeresses 
Will tell you, has nothing in common with dresses ; 
Besides, ’tis blaspheming my colours and skies :— 
However, it shews you still young, and that’s wise ; 
And since you must needs have no fault, let us see 
If you can’t mend it somehow, betwixt you and me.” 
He said ; and threw round her a light of such love, 
As turn’d her slate hues to the neck of the dove. 
Enter Pardoe all spirits, and Porter all state, 
But sweet ones, like ladies whom knights made elate ; 
(The latter wore some foreign order, whose name 
I forget; but it well grae’d the chivalrous dame.) 
Then hearty good Roberts; and Roche, (dear old deathless 
Regina, whose lovers my boyhood made breathless) 
And Saunders, sweet Mary, as genuine a muse 
As ever stole forth in mild Poverty’s shoes ;"° 
And Shelley, four-fam’d,—for her parents, her lord, 
And the poor lone impossible monster abhorr’d. 
(So sleek and so smiling she came, people stared, 
To think such fair clay should so darkly have dared ; 
But Apollo the very name lov’d so, he turn’d 
To a glory all round her, which shook as it burn’d, 


tomen only; but it need not be added, that it equally applies to the love professed 
by man or woman: — 

‘* We are too apt to think only how wr are treated ; too little accustomed to observe 
what is the treatment of ornens by the same person. Watch and weigh. If a man 
speak evil of his friends to you, he will also speak evil of you to his friends, Kind 
and caressing werds are easily spoken, and pleasant to hear; but the man who bears 
a kind heart, bears it to all, and not to one only. Ie who appears to love only the 
friend he speaks to, and slanders or speaks coldly of the rest, /oves no one but himself." 

Every one of these sentences is a jewel. 

(17) Mrs Opie’s ‘Tales, (‘ Simple Tales,’ ‘ Tales of Real Life,’ &c. ) and her admi- 
rable novel ¢ Temper,’ are all printed in good, comfortable-sized, portable volumes, 
not too big for the pocket, yet with a largish type; so that, in every respect, they 
may literally be said to furnish some of the easiest reading in the language. 

(18) See a small volume entitled (if I remember, for I have unfortunately lost it) 
“ Poems by John and Mary Saunders,— Two of the People.” The husband (or 
brother, I know not which) has also a true fuculty, but embitters it with polities ; 
which are things much fitter for prose than poetry, unless in the shape of a ballad or 
Jeu d esprit, or in some very great shape indeed that can move the world. The business 
of poetry is to love the beautiful, and to make the world love it; and this is surely 
done best ina loving, not a hating fashion, But Joho Saunders is capable of reflec- 
tion, and may choose to recognise his proper task. Mary Saunders, like a genuine 
woman, has found it by instinct. Some of her effusions have left an impression on 
our memory, of extreme delicacy and feeling. 
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4G Blue-Stocking Revels ; 


And a whirlwind of music came sweet from the spheres) :— 
Then his shape he resum’d, with the bay round his ears, 
And on Sheridan smil’d, name with wit ever found, 

And on Somerville, head most surprisingly crown’d ; 

lor instead of the little Loves, laughing at colleges, 
Round it, in doctors’ caps, flew little Knowledges! 
—Stepney and Stickney, lo! heart-thrusting names, 

That stab me with grief, knowing only their fames ; 

And Strickland, whose heroines are somewhat too haughty 
lor ladies so arch, with a turn for the “ naughty:” , 
(Well drew she bluff Harry enacting the pilgrim, 

And risquing his mask with his heats and his will grim) :" 
Then Strutt, who though painting calm clerical homes 

In England, finds fault with no mirth when she roams, 

Or rather, because truly loving and wise, 

Sees the same smile of Jove under different skies ;*" 
Then Trollope, who hates vulgar manners.—Alas ! 

Why be haunted with things we’ve the wit to surpass ? 

Her followed young ‘Twalmley, nice sensitive thing, 

Whose pen and whose pencil give promise like spring ; 
‘Then Whitfield_—then Wortley,—and acridly bright 

Inher eyes, but sweet-lipp’d, the slaves’ friend, Fanny Wright. 





These ended, some shapes, ultra-modest, appear’d 
In anonymous masks, one with two-fold grey beard : *! 
Phoebus warmly receiv’d her, with touching respect ;— 
But another, with picturesque elegance deck’d, 
He took in his arms, like a friend of Lang-Syne, 
And eall’d her his * Gossip,” and grace of * the Rhine.” ” 
* The season’s approaching (quoth he) for fine weather, 
And then you and I will paint landscapes together.” 


At the close of this train hurried in some sweet. misses, 
Short-breath’d, like a boarding-school come to buy * kisses.” 
The dear little things brought their Albums, and fairly 
Requested his autograph! Phoebus laugh’d rarely, 


(19) See her novel, or rather collection of tales, entitled the ‘ Pilgrims of Wal- 
singham.” 

(20) Authoress of ‘ Chances and Changes,’ ‘ Six Weeks on the Loire,’ &c. The 
Loire is remarkable for having cordial visiters; doubtless because of the heart-felt 
and domestic nature of its scenery. See the new work, mentioned a little further 
onward, by the authoress of the ‘ Gossip’s Week.’ 

(21) Authoress of « Two Old Men's Tales,’ &c. 

(22) Authoress of the ‘ Gossip’s Week,’ and ‘ Slight Reminiscences of the Rhine,’ 
works full of beauty and feeling, remarkable for their landsecape-painting, and illus- 
trated by congenial amateur vignettes, of the Raphaelesque school of Stothard. To 
these works another brilliant collection of pictures has been just added, called 

Sketches of the Pyrenees.’ 
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And bade them ask Wordsworth to do it: “ for he 

Has my stamp,” said the god, ‘with a kiss for his fee, 
But now the dance waits us.’ So catching up two, 
Since the guests had all ente red, he made, as he Hew, 

A grace % ond a beauty of waiving decorum 

(lor wit and warm heart carry all things before ’em) 
And leading the way, swept them off to the b: all, 

Into which he plung ‘d instantly, music and all; 

For the band felt his coming, sian gave such a rare 
Storm of weleome, as seen d to blow back his bright hair ; 
And so he came whirling it, Gods ! how divinely! 1 

The hearis of the whale: room, I warrant, beat finely : 

In facet. hadn’t he himself kept their wits poenen 

The room, the whole evening, had seem’d going round : 
But, what was amazing, he so dane’d with all, 

lle suffie’d for the total male part of the bail! 

Not as dancer theatrical, making a shew ) 
(Bah !—shocking to think of—Ixeessively no!) > 

But gentlem: in-zod- like, and all conan ~il-faul. j 

Now with one, now with tother he dane’d, now with den / 
For your god in his dancing is several men. 

Fanny Butler he waltz’d with: he j jigg’d it with Morgan ; 
With Hall he de ‘velop’d the rigadoon organ : 

To Pardoe he shew d Spain’s impassion ‘dl velocity ; 
Norton, the minuet’s high reciprocity. 

— Then he took Landon, ere she was aware, 

Like a dove in a whirlwind, and whisk’d her in air; 

Or as Zephyr might catch up some rose- hi aunting fay, 
Or Mereury once netted Flora, they say 

And then again, state ly, like any Sultatn 

With his Queen, he and Blessington trod a pay: auny— 
Which meaneth a ‘peacock-dance.” ‘Truly "twas grand to see 
How they came spreading it, pavoneg: viandosi !* 

—U Ps at the sight, rose the oldest at. “last, 

And join’d in a gen’ral dance, ‘ furious and fast,’ 

With which the god mingled, like fire in a wheel, 

P ervading it, golden ; till reel after reel, 


23) See a charming stanza in Ariosto, a picture by itself, in which he describes this 
adventure — fiction, I believe, of his own. ( Orlando Furioso, Canto xv. st. 
27.) Acollection of additions to ancient mythology by modern poets, Ariosto, 
Spenser, and others, would make a delightful book. 


(24) I find this word, accompanied by a due relish of it, in some late papers on 

Jancing in the New Monthly Magazine. (See the number for May, 1836.) There 
is no language like the Italian for a happy m agniloque nee between jest and earnest, 
What a word is this pavoneg gian: dosi for expressing the stately flow of an imitation 
of the pescock (pavone) with that lift too and sudden movement in the midst of it, 
marked by the accent! But I must not not be tempted into these luxuries of 


annotation, 
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Bearing smack off its legs with them giddy three score, 

They spun to the supper-room, clean through the door. 

Then quoth Madame d’Arblay, panting much from her journey, 
* Well—this beats my father himself, Doctor Burney.” ; 


Canto [1].—‘Tur Suprer. 


You remember those supper-room walls, made of flowers, 
Which beat whatsoever for dead paramours 
‘The lords of the east in white temples have done, 
Where in emeralds and rubies fond epitaphs run ?*’ 
Well,—a gallery lurk’d sweetly behind them; and there 
We spectators, scarcely knowing what took us, or where, 
Got somehow, as soon as the guests had down sat ‘em, 
And found ourselves gazing most snugly down at ’em. 


Now while thus as they sat before supper, to rest ’em, 
Fresh airs through the rooms came increasing, and blest ’em;— 
So sweet, all grew silent, exchanging rapt looks ; 

And the silence ran thick with a bubbling of brooks.— 


Not long :—for commingling, by finest degrees, 
With the stir of the foliage, and swell of the breeze, 
A concert arose,—so delicious, so new, l 
So earnest, so fond, so appealing to you, 
The notes seem’d to bathe in the tears which they drew. j 


Then there issued (get Vineent Novello, some day, 
To show you the strain, for he took it away) 
A world-heavy gust, like all organs in one, 
Oras though had swept earthward the roar of the sun, 
Or the face of some god with his thunder-loud tresses, 
Who comes like a terror, stays gently, and blesses, 
And leaves us secure in the strength of humility. 
— Phaous however, with host-like civility, 
— Tried them no farther with godhead so grave : 
‘To his sprites, on the sudden, blithe orders he gave, 
And quoting the line about “lips being fed,”’ 
(Which applied not alone to one heaven, he said, 
lor ambrosia and nectar sustain’d the realms upper) 
There rose, veil’d in mist, to soft music, a supper. 


(25) Alluding tothe accounts of the mausoleum, in particular, built by one of the 
logul emperors for his mistress, the walls of which were of marble, flowered, 4s 
ere desoribed, with jewellery. 
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Or, the Feast of the Violets. 49 


Very beauteous the mist was,—thin. white, witha bloom ; 
An odour of violets fill’d the whole room; 
Ever trembled the music; and as the mist clear’d, 
First, bunches of violets gently appear’d,— 
Then silver,—then gold,—then the tops of decanters 
Of diamond,—then peaches, those cheek-like enchanters, 
And other fruit, some in white baskets, and some 
Enleaf'd on the bough, with a dew on the plum ; 
Then dishes, half seen, fit to make a physician 
Turn glutton, from dairies and pastures [lysian ; 
The peaches hung over them, ready to drip ; i 
And now the guests sat, and the mirth was let slip, 7 
And white went the fingers from foliage to lip. ; 
Bees murmur’d; birds darted; warm butterflies gleam 'd ; 
For there sat the Sun himself, man though he seem’d ; 
And the music came sweet over all, like the sound 
Of their fame ; and behind ev’ry lady, stood erown'd 
With the flame on his forehead, her Genius, who went 
To and fro with his pinions, on messages bent 
ET wixt her friends and herself, some sweet fruit or sweet word; 
And aye at the table sweet laughter was heard. 
But the best of it was, the god’s wit so embrae’d ) 
The whole room with its kindness and exquisite taste, 
Every guest seem’d to feel his arm round her own waist. j 


And well might seem palpable all which he said ! 
Vor as Pallas leap’d arm’d out of Jupiter’s head, 
So gods, when they please, utter things, and not words ! 
‘Tis a fact !—solid visions !—clouds, armies, trees, herds :— 
You see them—may feel them. ‘Thus, talks he of roses ? 
They come, thick and globy; caressing your noses. 
Of music ? ’tis heard: of a sword ? you may grasp it : 
Of love, and the bosom you long for? you clasp it.” 


Conceive then the joy, when in toasting the women 
Whom wit hath made deathless, we saw them all swim in ! 
Kach crossing the end of the room !— What a sight !— 
The guests thrust their chairs back at first, in a fright. 


(26) See a curious speculation in Tucker's ‘ Light of Nature Pursued,’ in which 
4 guess is made at the mode of speech in a future state. I have not the work by 
me to refer to, but it has been lately republished ; and is to be found, conveniently 
reduced in price, in most of the cheap bookselling shops. ‘The late Mr Hazlitt held 
this work in such esteem, that he made an abridgment of it, which has become 
scarce; but the whole is worth the study of any one who would learn to think, and 
's perhaps the mest agreeable teacher of philosophy that ever appeared, being re- 
Markable for the number and vivacity of its illustrations. } 
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Blue-Stocking Revels ; 


I declare I beheld them so plainly, it took 
All the self-command in me (so sweet was her look) >} 
Not to jump from the gallery, and kiss Mrs Brooke.” j 
Lady Winchelsea cost me still more to go through it; 
But at Lady Ann Barnard, I said “I must do it.” 


I cannot name all who thus issued from air, 
As the master described them ;—but Sappho was there, 
As brown as a berry, and little of size ; 
But lord! with such midnight and love in her eyes! 
Aspasia’s however we thought still more loving : 
Heart sat in their pupils, and gentlest approving. 
We saw (only fancy it!) Pericles hand her; 
And both ([ can testify) looked up at Landor, 
Of Romans (whose women more startle than lull us) 
Came none but the dame that’s bound up with ‘Tibullus ;” 
But l’rance furnished many, and Italy fair ; 
The laurel look’d sweet in their wild flowing hair. 
Colonna came noble, in widow’s black gown ;* 
And Stampa, who worshipp’d a living renown ;* 


(27) Frances Brooke, authoress of ‘ Rosina,’ ‘ Emily Montague,’ &c. &e., “as 
remarkable,” says Gorton, “for the suavity and gentleness of her manners, as for her 
literary talents.” She had the candour, in a dispute with Garrick, to confess pub- 
jicly that she was in the wrong. 


(23) Anne, Countess of Winchelsea, in the time of Pope, whom she knew. Gay 
introduces her among Pope’s welcomers home from Greece (his finish of the 


iliad) as es 
— ‘ Winchelsea, still meditating song.” 


Her poems, amidst a good deal of inferior matter, contain evidences of a true feeling 
for nature, which has obtained the praise of Wordsworth. “ It is remarkable,” says 
he, in the Essay in his Miscellaneous Poems “that excepting a passage or two in 
the ‘ Windsor Forest’ of Pope, and some delightful pictures in the Poems of Lady 
Winchelsea, the poetry of the period intervening between the publication of the 
‘ Paradise Lost,’ and the ‘ Seasons,’ does not contain a single new image of external 
nature.” In Mr Dyce’s ‘ Specimens of British Poetesses’ are to be found two of her 
best specimens, the ‘ Nocturnal Reverie,’ and the truly philosophical and fine- 
hearted effusion entitled the ‘ Spleen ;’ but I am surprised that he has omitted her 
* Petition for an Absolute Retreat,’ a charming aspiration after one of those se- 
questered states of felicity which poets love to paint. It is equally beautiful for its 
thoughts, its pictures, and the music of the burthen which it repeats at the close of 
each paragraph. 


(29) Lady Ann Barnard, of the house of Balearres, authoress of ‘ Auld Robin 
Gray,’—the most beautiful ballad that ever was written. 


(30) Sulpicia; respecting whom, after all, there is much dispute. 


(31) Vittoria Colonna, the chief Italian poetess, famous for her adoring constancy 
to the memory of her husband, the Marquis of Pescara, a distinguished soldier. 


(32) Gaspara Stampa, another celebrated Italian poetess, whose writings are full 
of on she entertained, not with a like return, for Collaltino di Collalto, 


Conte di Trevigi, who was also a soldier of eminence. 
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Navarre’s fair Boccaccio ;** the Rope-maker too ;* 
Deshoulieres, kind and pensive ; De Launay the true ;* 
Sévigné, loving mother, a little too fussy ; 

But how, when she’s gay, she beats Walpole and Bussy ! 
Old selfish Du Deffand, more knowing than wise ; 

And Genlis didactic, and D’ Houdetot’s eyes ;* 

And De Stael, mighty mistress, par Napoleoni, 

(Jor so he would make her), and dear Riccoboni ;” 

Then Neweastle’s Duchess, fantastic but rare ;* 

And Behn and Centlivre, that plain-spoken pair ; 

And Wortley, who, had she been bred in a harem, 

Had turn’d it, infallibly, all haram-searum ; 

And sweet Brooke aforesaid, all cover'd with May, 

And Lady Ann, lovely for “Auld Robin Gray ;” 

And dearest dear Winchelsea, whom I prefer, 

After all, she so jumps with me, even to her: 

(lor although Lady Ann lov’d maternity, she 

Lov’d love and the trees so, she might have lov’d me :) 
But [see high-born Devonshire, who with such pith 
Wrote of ‘Tell and his platform ;® and poor Charlotte Smith, 
Whose Muse might have bless’d so her nooks and old houses, 
Had lawyers not plagued her, and debts of her spouse’s : 


(33) Margaret of Valois, Queen of Navarre, 4 sister of Francis the First, and grand- 
mother of Henry the Fourth—authoress of the set of tales called ‘ ‘The Heptameron.’ 

(34) Louise Charly, generally called Louisa Labe, or La Belle Cordiere, wife of a 
rope-mnaker at Lyons, celebrated for her numerous accomplishments; which in- 
cluded Greek and Latin, as well as wit and the guitar. 

(35) Madame de Stahl, an attendant on the Duchess du Maine in the time of the 
Regency, here called by her maiden name of de Launay (which she bore almost all 
her life) to distinguish ber from Madame de Stael. Her autobiography is perhaps 
unique for candour and seif-knowledge. 

(36) Which charmed Rousseau with their expression, in spite of the small-pox, 
and their own not very great beauty in other respects. But every one’s nature, 
such as it is, looks out through the eyes,—those windows of the habitation of the 
soul; and Rousseau thought he discovered, in her's, the natural, affectionate wo- 
man, in the midst of a selfish and artificial generation. Madame d’Houdetot wrote, 
in the decline of life, some exquisite verses on love, beginning “ Jeune j’aimai,”’ 

(37) Wife of an Italian actor in Paris, and authoress of numerous popular 
novels, remarkable for their good-hearted liberality of sentiment. She was a friend 
and correspondent of Garrick. She is said to have died in a state approaching to 
want, 

(38) Margaret, Duchess of Newcastle in the time of Cromwell and Charles the 
Second. With an ill-regulated judgment, and fantastic notions of her dignity, per- 
sonal and conventional, she possesed real genius and knowledge, and great consi- 
deration for others. She was one of those people, who seem to have hada fool for one 
parent and a sage for another. : ‘ 

(39) Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, sister of the late Earl Spencer, and 
mother of the present Duke ;—a woman who would have been an ornament to 
literature, had she not unfortunately been so devoted a one to fashion. See, in Mr 
Dyce's collection above noticed, her ‘ Ode on the Passage of Mount Saint Gothard,’ 
which excited the enthusiasm of Coleridge— 

“ © lady, nurs'd in pomp and pleasure, 
Where gat you that heroic measure ? 
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believing a modern production. 
country, before rain. 


(41) See, in Aikin’s ‘ Miscellanies,’ her admirable essay upon ‘ Inconsistency in 
and in Mr Dyce's collection, A Summer Evening's Medita- 
tion,’ containing, among other beatities, the following sublime passage ; 


our Expectations ;” 


Blue-Stocking Revels ; 


And Tighe, her own Psyche: and Elliott, sweet Jane, 
Who m: ade the lone dairies mourn F° lodden again ;* 
And Radcliffe, fear-charm’d, ever brez ithlessly creeping 
‘Through castles and corridors, frightful to sleep i in: 
‘Then Barbauld, fine teacher, correcting impatience, 

Or mounting the stars in divine meditations ;* : 

Thrale, Brunton, Trefusis, her heart pit-a-patting, 

And Hemans, behind her grand organ-loft chatting; 
With others I can’t well remember at present, 

xcept Hannah More, looking very unpleasant. 


You'll fancy there could not have possibly been 

A sight now, which women would sooner have seen 
Than all this; and in truth, when you mark, in a street, 
How they turn and 1 inspect ev ry bonnet they meet, 

And how light, in comparison, seem to hold men, 

"Tis a point I shall leave to some weightier pen. 

Only pray be assur’d, that whatev er the case, 

[t tells not a jot to our sex’s disgrace, 

And for this simple reason, —that us they are sure of, 
But each other’s claims are not quite so secure of. 
Thus much I can swear,—that what follow’d this show 
Was a sight made their cheeks with new gratitude glow, 
And that half the dear souls fell in love on the spot, 

And with posthumous men too! gallants living not! 
Alas! did I say so?) Oh impious misgiving ! 

Than Shi akspeare and Petrarch pray who are more living ? 
Whose words more delight us ? whose touches more touch ? 
lor these were the shapes that now pass’d us,—all such 
As the sex should most long to see, out of all story,— 
‘The men that have done them most honour and plory. 


lirst, Homer Andromache brought, like his child ; 
And beside them was Helen, who far away smiled :— 
Old trav’ller was he, and he walk’d with a sword. 
‘Then Antigone came with the Samian lord, 
C lose-clinging, yet gentle.—Then Dabraroh appear’d, 
Looking still on the f face, by down-looking endear’d ; 


(40) Jane Elliot, authoress of the exquisite lament for the battle of Flodden, 
called the * Flowers of the Forest,’ which Sir Walter Scott had such difficulty in 
It is like the sullenness of a still morning in the 


“ This dead of midnight is the noon of thought ; 
And Wisdom mounts her zenith with the stars.” 
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First exalter of animal passion with mind. 

Him follow’d, still modestly keeping behind, 
With book under arm, and in scholarly gown, 
(Oh! ill have the gross understood his renown !) 
Boccaccio, with faces a martyr might bless, 
Griselda’s among them, the patient excess. 

Her look was the sweetest that never knew laughter : 

And backward she turn’d tow’rds the shape that came after, 
Great Chaucer. As humbly as maiden went he. 

Young queens held their diadems of him in fee ; 

Young mothers and beauties, clear angels of earth : 

I know not which grae’d them most, sorrow or mirth. 


Great Cervantes was next, fine romance-loving soul 
(For his very jest lov’d it) with whom came a shoal 
Of such blithe and sweet beauties, some courtly, some nurst 
In Arcadia, I thought they were Shakspeare’s at first ; 
But when Ae came, good lord! what a heaven upon earth 
Of young beauty was there! what sweet sorrow and mirth ! 
What most womanly women! What passion all beauteous 
With patience! | What love irrepressibly duteous ! 
What players at boyhood, as sweet as in gown ! 
What bosoms, where care might for ever lie down ! 
Did heav’n keep a boarding-school, these were its blushers ;— 
But Shakspeares would never have done for the ushers. 


The women at table, I thought, at this sight, 
lor pure, tongue-tied bliss would have fainted outright ; 
But Apollo, in pity, dismiss’d it; and brought 
Richard Steele on the carpet, the heart of light thought ; 
Who pass’, with his wit and his wig, midst a bevy 
Of hoops and bright eyes, as if bound for a levee ; 
Some cheeks were among them, more sweet for a sprinkle 
Of tears; and the dupe of that horrid beast, Inkle. 
Steele led by the hand his own wife in the crowd, 
And as if re-assuring her, kiss’d it, and bow’d. 


In discourse of this kind, and such rapturous expressions 
As perfectly scorn’d all the old self-possessions, 
(lor really I can’t say which rattled most gaily, 
Dear frank Lady Morgan, or quiet Miss Bailey ; 
Though somebody said, that tow’rds three, Mrs Hall 
Was, beyond any question, the merriest of all; er 
And I’m told that Miss Edgeworth became so vivacious, 
The damsels from boarding-school whispered, “ My gracious !”) 
In talk of this kind, anda world of sweet will, 
Which turn’d all our heads (‘tis in mine dancing still) 
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5A Blue-Stocking Revels ; 


The delight ran its rounds, till twas time to break up ; 
When Apollo, instead of the old parting cup, 

( Which with ladies might not have been quite so decorous) 
Exclaim’d, ** Set the new parting dishes before us.” 


No sooner exclaim’d than accomplish’d. Behold 
Ewry guest had a cover of exquisite mould, 
Rich yet simple, of porcelain. Angelica’s self 
Had had twice her attractions, with one on her shelf. 
The sides were all painted, not only with Muses 
And Loves, but with Lares, and sweet Household Uses: 

’ ; 
Good ‘Temper was laying a cloth for Good Heart, 
And the Graces were actually making a tart ! 
Each cover for knob had a ruby, heart-shap’d ; 
And the whole stood on lees, with white elegance drap’d,— 
. . . }, 7 . . 5 | ’ 

Legs bewitching, most feminine, tipp’d with a shoe ; 
And the stockings (mark that!) were a violet blue. 


All the room fell a whispering ;—“ What can they be ?” 
“Is it drink?” ‘* is it cake ?” ‘* morning dew?” * Ts it tea?” 
* 1’d give millions to know,” said Miss Porter. * And I,” 
Said Miss T'walmley, “ my head.” Said Miss Landon, ‘ I'd 

die.”’ 
“ You may see it ex pede,” said Mrs Gore, chuckling: 
“Tis something dress’d @ la Sir John,—a la Suckling.”” 


And ’twas so.—O Suckling, O gallant Sir John, 
Thou gentleman poet, first plume of the ton ; 
Who the reign of two Charleses, by anticipation, 
Didst mingle in one with thy cordial flirtation ; 
Fresh painter of * Weddings,”’ great author of rare 
‘* Poet-Sessions,” and petit-soupés to the fair ; 
Unto whom thou didst make happy milliner-loves 
With bijou for the sweetmeats, and dishes of gloves, 
And send’st home the darlings in flutters of fan 
At the wit of the thought of the exquisite man! 
QO facile princeps of * wit about town,” 
What a bay clips thee now! What a crown above crown ! 
Homer’s self had but men for his copiers ; but thee 
Homer’s very god copies, thou great bel esprit ! 


(42) Sir John Suckling, the most genuine poet of his class, stood midway between 
the sentiment of the first Charles's time and the careless gallantry of the second. 
His ‘ Ballad ov a Wedding,’ is as fresh as a painting done yesterday ; and will re- 
main so as long as animal spirits and a taste for natureexist. He is the inventor of 
* Sessions of the Poets.’ It is recorded of him, that he once gave a supper to the 
ladies of his acquain:ance, at which, upon the covers being removed, one of the 
courses turned out to consist of haberdashery and other such amenities ; doubtless 
of a taste and costliness proportioned to the spirit of the entertainer. 


















































































Or, the Feast of the Violets. 


The Genius that stood behind each lady’s chair, 
From her dish took the cover; when forth, in glad air, 
Leap'd a couple of small merry Loves, who display’d ’ 
What d’ye think ?—a new girdle ? a busk ? a new braid ? 
No ;—the sweetest blue stockings that ever were made. 
The blue was a violet, fresh as first love; 
And the garters were blush-colour, mingled with dove. 


To describe the “ sensation” produced by this sight, 
The dismays, pretty doubtings, the laughs, the delight, 
Were a task I should never have done, if I told ye, 

And haste does not let me; for lo and behold ye ! 

As doves round a house top, in summer-time blue, 

‘Take a sudden stoop earthwards, and sweep from the view, 
So the Loves, one and all, rising first with a clapping 

Of pinions, pass’d by us, tempestuously flapping ; 

Then stoop’d, quick as lightning, and gliding right under 
The table, all vanish’d!—A shriek of sweet wonder 

Rose sudden and brief, as of fear come and gone ; 

And ’twas felt thro’ the room, that the stockings were on / 





Mute, curious, respectful (for all were inspir’d 
With the feelings so nice an occasion requir’d) 
We sat for some moments, as still as Apollo’s ) 
Own table; till sweet, as when breath fills the hollows > 
Of organs, mild waking,—he utter’d what follows:— j 


‘* Dear souls with fine eyes (may they never be kiss’d 
By a fool!) fear no more the mistakes that exist 
With regard to these footings of yours, and their blue ; 
lear no more the confusion of false and of true ; 
Strange confusion at any time, seeing its grounds ! 
lor who, in his taste, sweet and bitter confounds ? 
And whence rose it? An authoress, once on a time, * 
Could discover, it seems, no such wonderful crime 
In the legs of an honest old soul at her party, 
Who came in his blue stockings, ancient and hearty,— 


3 


(43) The appellation of ‘* Blue-Stocking” is understood to have originated, as 
here described, in the dress of the excellent old Benjamin Stillingfleet (grandson 
of the Bishop) as he used to appear at the parties of Mrs Montagu, in Portman- 
square. He was jilted by a mistress to whose remembrance he remained faithful ; 
and in spite of a disappointment which he then deeply felt, remained, to the last, 
one of the most amiable of men, and entertaining of companions. See bis‘ Literary 
Life and Select Works,’ published by Longman, in the year IS11,. “ Mr Stilling- 
fleet,” (says a passage quoted in it from Bisset’s Life of Burke) “ almost always wore 
blue worsted stockings, and whenever be was absent from Mrs Montagu’s evening 
parties, as his conversation was very entertaining, the company used to say, ‘ we 
can do nothing without the blue stockings,’ and by degrees the assemblies were 
called Blue- Stocking Clubs, and learned bodies Blue Stockings.”— Vol. i. p, 237. 








Blue-Stocking Revels, &c. 





































(Ben Stillingfleet, namely, fine hearted old codger ! 

A loving old bachelor,—real Sir Roger) ; 

But coxcombs (themselves a pedantical crew) 

Palm’d, in spite, upon her, the old gentleman’s blue ; 
And thence, by as clever and handsome transition, 

Assum’d it of all in like letter’d condition. 

As nicknames however are things we’ve a dread of 

In heaven itself, they’re so hard to get rid of, 

And as the buat: way to divert their abuse 

(If we use them atall) is to give them right use, 

| hereby ordain, that in future the word 

Be confined to the masculine, vain, and absurd, 

And that all real women, ev’n though they may speak 
Not with Si ippho’ s eyes only, but even her Greek, 

All the flow’rs of the flock, the true breathers of sweets, 
‘Vake their name from the queen of the sylvan retreats ;— 
From the hue which but now had your eyes fix’d upon it,— 
The Violet,— charmer of all that light on it. 

‘* No Blue,” ‘twill be said, * is the she who so bears her ; 
She’s Vioter:—happy the bosom that wears her.” 





Here somebody happening to cough where we sat, 
Phoebus threw up a frown at us none could look at,— 
An eye of so sudden a flame and tremendous, 

I thought he was going to “ flare-up” and end us; 
But seeing us all look submissive, he shone 
With the former mild beams in his hair, and went on:— 
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And in truth, it depends on yourselves, darling creatures, 
W hich shade of the hue shall illustrate your natures ; 
For though ye set out with the right one, nay, though 
I myse ‘If, as I now do, the blessing bestow, 
Yet the stockings themselves, I must tell you, are fated, 
And just as they” re worn, will be loved or get hated ;— 
Remaining true violet »—glimpses of heaven,— 
As long as youre wise, and your tempers are even ; 





as ee 





A But if you grow formal, or fierce, or untrue, i] 
Alas, gentle colour! sweet ancle, adieu ! 
i Thou art chang’d; and Love’s self, at the changing, looks blue. 
af Seize the golden occasion then.— You, who already 

fe Are gentle," remain so; and you, w ho would steady 


(44) The word “ gentle” is here to be understood in its fine old sense, as imply- 
ing, in the inner nature, all which gentle manners ought to imply, and which, when 
really gentle, they do, Such is the meaning of the word in Chaucer, Spenser and 
Shakspeare ; in Mr Wordsworth’s 





** Gentle lady married to the Moor ;” 
and in the “cor gentile” and “ Donna gentil” of the Italians. 
























A Traveller Accommodated with a Robber. 


Your natures, and mend them, and make out your call 
To be men’s best companions, be such, once for all. 

And remember, that nobody, woman or man, 

Ever charm’d the next ages, since writing began, 

Who thought by shrewd dealing sound fame to arrive at, 
Had one face in print, and another in private. 


‘ UNAFFECTEDNESS, GENTLENESS, LoviInGNess.—This 


Be your motto. 


And now give your teacher a kiss.” 


He said: and the whole house appearing to rise, 
Rooms and all, in a rapture of love, tow’rds the skies, 
He did really, by some divine privilege of his, 
Give and take, all at once, an ubiquitous kiss ; 
Which exalted us all so, and rapt us so far, 
We undoubtedly touch’d at some exquisite star ; 
Very likely the morning-star, Venus’s own, 
For the odour proclaim’d it some violet zone : 
And to prove ’twas no dream, any more than the bedding 
Which Prince Camaralzaman had, or Bedreddin, 
I woke, just as they did, at home, about seven, 
The moment Miss Landon was saying, ‘* Good Heaven !” 





A TRAVELLER ACCOMMODATED WITH A ROBBER. 


[| Extract of a Letter, dated Gibraltar, Feb. 3, 18:37. | 


“ Tue first red tints of morn- 
ing were beginning to break 
from behind the snowy ridge 
of the Sierra Nevada, when I 
followed my guide through the 
long, narrow, and rugged streets 
of Granada. (Pray make the 
most of this involuntary rhyme. 
It would have suggested a letter 
in rhyme to Swift.) My con- 
ductor’s figure, in the doubtful 
twilight, with his high conical 
hat, and long gun hung from his 
saddle, looked quite picturesque, 
and realized the figures one has 
so often seen in books. He sat 
his horse in truly gallant style. 


Indeed, whatever be the condi- 
tion of a Spaniard, his seat on 
horseback is one of the most 
dignified and easy attitudes that 
can Le conceived. ‘The high- 
veaked saddle helps to maintain 
i. in this—but there is stilla 
native dignity and cavalier man- 
ner, which remind one of the 
chivalry of the daysofold. You 
have a respect for him on first 
acquaintance, such od igi might 
feel for an embodied ghost of 
the times of Cervantes. ‘The 
shops were beginning to be 
opened one by one, ne sarc to 
be set in order for the sale of 
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oranges and dried fruit. Smoke 
also arose from the little char- 
coal fires, fanned into red heat 
by those that sold cigars and 
spirits; and one of those patient 
looking money changers, of 
whom there are a great number 
in Granada, was arranging: his 
little table and small stock of 
silver and copper money. Oc- 
casionally, too, we heard the 
clink of the brazier’s hammer 
as we passed ; and we threaded 
with difficulty troops of asses 
laden with bread from the coun- 
try. (The ovens are a curious 
addition toa house. ‘They stand 
like our pigsties, outside, and 
are built of stone, with a dome 
top, and a little smoky door.) 
4% he breadisthus broughtin from 
a considerable distance, and the 
poor donkeys stand patiently to- 
gether, until they are gradually 
lightened of their load by the 
customers. We passed into a 
less frequented street, and from 
thence by the magnificent ca- 
thedral. By this time we had 
gained the suburbs, and I was 
shown the defence in a wall, 
with slits for musketry, lately 
raised to protect the town from 
Gomez and his marauders. 

We now got quite outside the 
streets; and morning, with that 
quickness to be sheave ed in the 
south, was opening inallitsglory. 
We passed the budl-ring, where 
the day before I had seen this 
most captivating but barbarous 
amusement practised, at the 
expense of five noble animals 
that were killed, to the smiling 
satisfaction of the thousands of 
brilliant eyes and blooming 







































A Traveller Accommodated with a Robber. 


cheeks of the fair beauties of 
Granada. ‘This heroical mode 
of killing beef is defended on 
the plea’ of its keeping up the 
national courage. Query, how 
far it keeps up also the brutality 
that still marks their civil wars? 
Besides, other brave nations 
are not obliged to be butchers 
in order to be valiant. 

We took the road to Santa 
Ke; and the long plain of Gra- 
nada now lay stretched before 
us, Without a hedge or tree to 
inte reept the view towards the 
mountainous ridge of Sierra 
lvira, dimly seen in the dis- 
tance. We passed on in silence, 
for as yet my knowledge of 
Spanish extended no further 
than to the necessary applica- 
tions for food, &c., and my guide 
knew nothing whatsoever either 
of English or French. ‘Travel- 
ling in Spain is yet Im a very 
primitiy estate. “The horses tor 
the road are generally of a poor 
worn-out character, yet, with 
vreat patience and docility, they 
will travel for fourteen or fifteen 
hoursa day. ‘Their practice is 
to follow one another, and in 
vain I tried to keep mine up 
abreast with my guide. Tor a 
time I was successful ; but gra- 
dually he sunk behind, jog- 
ging on at a regular distance 
from the leading horse. This 
is the way mules are driven. 
Long strings of these patient 
animals I have met heavily 
laden, toiling up one of the steep 
ascents of these mountains. ‘The 
quickest mule takes the lead 
with his iron bell, or cannister, 
in which hangs a clapper; and 
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one by one they follow, fre- 
uently the hind mule’s collar 
fastened to the girth of the pre- 
ceding one. ‘Thus you will see 
cai or forty, ranging 
either along the narrow defiles, 
or in relief on a mountain ridge, 
with the clear sky. | 

And now the sun began to 
pour forth his rays with vigour ; 
and Francisco, my guide, as if 
inspired by what was sufficient 
to kill your unhabitual traveller, 
no longer was silent. He en- 
deavoured to entertain me in 
spite of my ignorance of the 
language, and sueceeded to a 
certain extent by chusing the 
interesting subjects of eating and 
drinking, and helping himself 
out to their exposition by lively 
pantomimic gesture. Pointing 
to Santa Fé, he made me under- 
stand that there we should have 
breakfast. * El jamon, y heu- 
vos, y poco vino, senor alli (ham 
and eggs, and wine, Sir, there);” 
and ever and anon he exclaimed 
against the * mal camin,” or bad 
roads. ‘The roads were indeed 
very deep, for no care is taken 
In removing the water that has 
lodged. In parts of this coun- 
try there seems to have been no 
change since the times of Don 
Quixote. 

About mid-day we reached 
Santa I'é, a poor little place, 
but remarkable as having been 
built by Ferdinand and Isabella, 
when they beseiged Granada, 
then held by the Moors. 

We stopped at the door of a 
small house, and entering, | 
found a woman in the kitchen 


59 


so busily employed in seiving 
flour over a trough, and with 
her song, that she paid no atten- 
tion tous. She held a seive in 
each hand, and moved them ra- 
vidly toand fro on some smooth 
sticks placed across the trough, 
filling them occasionally from 
another. Her reply to the ap- 
plication of Francisco to fry 
some of the ham we brourht 
was the most concise, and her 
song ceased scarce for a moment. 
I cut the ham as I*rancisco was 
relieving the horses, and, with 
the assistance of an old crone, 
made other movements towards 
its cookery. 

A boy that had been sent 
for eggs returned with the sad 
news that no eggs were to be 
had, so we must be content 
with the ham alone. Content, 
therefore, we were (* by force,” 
as they say in the South), and 
I had now time to admire the 
figure and bearing of the wo- 
man at the flour trough. She 
was a majestic, powerful crea- 
ture, with a handkerchief, well 
covered with the dust of the 
flour, on her head, the corners 
of which fell down behind her ; 
she had white-stockinged legs, 
sandalled; and she put forth 
her feet with the dignity and 
air of an amazon. In a little 
while she had finished her 
work, and having whisked a 
chair and dusted ae a dimi- 
nutive table, placed a clean 
white cloth thereon, she shook 
her own dress free of the dust, 
and stood looking curiously at 
me. Iler husband soon came 
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in, but I was too intent on the 
ham and bread to heed him. 
Francisco sat to the table also 
on a low stool. This repast 
was very acceptable—the ham 
was good. I had taken care 
too much oil was not used in 
the dressing, and I had a 
famous appetite after so long 


a ride. I strolled out as the 
horses were finishing their 
meal. T’'rom every house the 


song resounded, and busy were 
the ‘housewives at their tasks. 
We resumed our way. ‘The 
sun had visibly inclined to the 
west, and the monotony of the 
journey became tiresome; not, 
however, to Francisco, who, 
with true after-dinner vigour, 
seemed to bring forth all the 
songs in his stock, prolonging 
the last notes till his breath 
almost failed him. Our road 
now changed its character. 
Before, occasional houses and 
olive trees were seen, and the 
plough, drawn by oxen, at- 
tended behind by a man scat- 
tering the grain. But the rug- 
gedness of the ascents, and 
changed character from the 
dead level plain to the gra- 
dually rising ground, showed 
we were ascending that lon 
ridge of mountains that bounds 
the western side of the great 
plain of Granada. We had 
passed a slight elevation, and 
our horses were slowly plodding 
their weary hot way, when my 
ear selieht the long-drawn 
yo-o-0-0 and ya-a-a-a of the 
song of a traveller behind. 
He soon overtook us, for his 


horse was a_ beautiful young 
creature, and travelled much 
faster than ours. ‘The greeting 
between us passed as usual. 
and he fell into conversation 
with Irancisco, affording me 
leisure to theewe him. He 
wore the customary steeple hat, 
a dark-brown short. jacket, 
short tight breeches, and lea- 
ther leggings, which fitted his 
somewhat fat but powerful 
frame well. Irom his saddle 
hung a long musket, of such 
formidable dimensions, that it 
almost trailed the ground ; and 
the barrel was covered half- 
way up with mud. The first 
time you see a man of this sort 
in Spain you inevitably think 
of the robbers in Gil Blas: 
and curiously enough, not only 
his countenance, but a little bit 
of a * deed,” corroborated the 
likeness; but of this anon. 
His beard was unshaven and 
red; and he bore the appear- 
ance throughout of having been 
somewhere where the means of 
cleanliness were not highly 

wailable :—yet it was Monday, 
mr the S Spaniards are certainly 
a cleanly race of men. He 
sat his horse with that négligce 
air, leaning now to one side, 
and now to the other, as if 
conscious of the superiority 
of his steed and himself to 
the animals usually encoun- 
tered on the road. Neverthe- 
less there was considerable 
good-humour in his counte- 
nance, and his voice was clear 
and loud in his conversation 
with Francisco, who, however; 
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manifested a very decided un- 
easiness in his aspect at our 
new acquaintance. | own his 
appearance struck me as re- 
markable, and I fell into a 
train of thought not much to 
the credit of his character. 
But see what books do for us! 
A strange desire and hope 
came over me, that he was 
actually a robber, and (mention 
it not in the metropolis!) that 
I might be robbed by him! so 
that it were done genteely: 
abstracting only the eight dol- 
lars then in my pocket, and 
respecting my watch and cer- 
tain trinkets. lortune accom- 
modated me in a manner sin- 
gularly considerate, yet as if 
bantering, and with an arch 
determination to deprive me of 
all the romance of my adven- 
ture: we approach a house by 
the road-side, and our new 
friend invites us to partake of 
some wine. I did so, but told 
ranciseco that he should pay. 
I took this occasion to ask our 
companion if he had left Gra- 
nada that morning ; but he said 
* No—the night before.” Why 
then, thought I, so long on the 
road? But we resumed our 
journey. 

We now came to the dry 
bed of the river Xenil, that 
flows from the Sierra Nevada 
into the Guadalquivar at Seville, 
and thence into the sea; and 
passed more than one of those 


deep fissures or clefts in the 
soil caused by the mountain 
torrents in the vicinity of this 
mountainous region, and the 
road was gradually ascending. 
LT found our new companion 
was going to stop at Lajar, 
where I understood we were 
to sleep. 

The evening had now been 
closing in, and at the foot of 
one of these small ascents I saw 
the stranger spur his horse into 
a swifter pace and advance be- 
fore l’ranciseo. I also pressed 
forward, and was passing I’ran- 
cisco when, with much cau- 
tion, he stopped me with his 
hand, not removing his eyes 
from the proceedings of the 
stranger. Him I saw ride up 
to two men who sprang from 
the ground at his approach, 
and enter into quick and earnest 
conversation with them. As 
we drew near I could perceive 
the shining barrels of two mus- 
kets partly hid in the folds of 
the cloaks on the ground. 
Francisco approached — with 
much caution. ‘The horseman 
spoke to him. At length I'ran- 
cisco unwound the long red 
sash, at the end of which was 
his purse, and he paid some 
money to these men. 

We were then permitted 
(oh, anti-climax of indifference 
and security !) to proceed; and 
so ended my realization of the 
robbers of Gil Blas. 
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VISIT TO THE GREAT OASIS OF THE LIBYAN DESERT, 


By G. A. Hoskins. 1 Vol. 


WE have long been of opi- 
nion, and every succeeding op- 
portunity for judging has con- 
firmed it, that to obtain an 
entirely satisfactory account of 
any comparatively unknown 
portion of the globe, two works, 
the respective products of oppo- 
site minds, are absolutely ne- 
cessary. We wish to see the 
new region through the me- 
dium, both of a sensitively ima- 
yinative mind, and of a literal 
matter-of-fact mind. Unless 
we obtain this, there will al- 
ways be much wanting to a 
correct and entire impression. 
He who only gives us a strictly 
true and particular account, 
does not give a fudd account, 
since we have little more in 
such a case than the skeleton 
outline of truth. In all travels 
through wondrous and unknown 
places, so many novel, startling, 
and vast things must be conti- 
nually presented to the senses, 
—with so many more things, 
which are only suggested to the 
imagination,—that to attempt 
giving an account of them with- 
out entering into all those rela- 
tions, and describing their effect 
upon the mind, as well as aid- 
ing comprehension by an elogy 
rather than analysis, ‘and illus- 
tration rather than disquisition 
on details, would be in itself a 
fruitless task. Until we were 






Longman, 1837. 


presented with the latter, we 
could not well appreciate the 
former, and vice versa; nor 
could we in either case, taken 
singly, feel any great satisfac- 
tion, or even confidence, in the 
impression we derived from the 
given work. We do not know 
a more striking instance of the 
two kinds of works we require 
in those cases, than those of Dr 
Hogg and De Lamartine, on 
Syria and the Holy Land; the 
doctor being as dry as mummy 
powder, and the poet being ab- 
solutely carried beyond himself 
by the associations of the places, 
so far indeed as even to insist 
upon indulging in the gifts of 
Vision and prophecy. Of the 
former class, is the present w ork 
on the Oasis of Libyia. Very 
good it is, and may do as one,— 
but we are sadly in want of a 
little imagination and en- 
thusiasm to y make us feel an in- 
terest in the houseless, herbless, 
pathless, waterless, every thing- 
less desert sands of the country. 
Until we are presented — with 
such a work, we can experience 
no enthusiasm about the region 
beyond that which our own 
thirst of soul may occasion. 

An oasis in the desert has 
long been proverbial as convey- 
ing an impression of all that is 
beautiful, and sweet and fresh, 
after all that was ugly, and 

















foul, flat, stale, and unprofit- 
able. But do see, now, how 
our friend Hoskins takes not 
only all ** the shine” out of the 
idea, but all the charm, refresh- 
ment, and sense of Elysian rest 
ina green shade within the 
sound of music and fountains. 


“ The distance from the summit 


of the mountain into the valley of 


the Oasis, is about three miles. 
On account of the extreme rough- 
ness of the road, we were obliged 
to descend it on foot. It took us 
two hours to reach the plain, which 
would seem to indicate that the 
mountain is higher than | have 
stated; but it must be taken into 
consideration, that the path for half 
of the way was level, sometimes even 
slightly ascending, and that the 
descent when rapid was zigzag. I 
regret that none of us had a ba- 
rometer. The variation of the 
thermometer upon the higher and 
lower ground was seven degrees ; 
from which we must deduct the 
usual increase of heat between ten 
o'clock and noon. 

“We arrived by four o'clock at a 
brook of water which runs at a 
short distance below a range of 
hills, in the centre of the valley, 
called el Gern. We there en- 
camped for the night. 

“It was interesting to see the 
delight which our Arabs and ani- 
mals exhibited, each in his parti- 
cular way, on arriving at the water. 
Without being urged, the camels, 
from experience or instinct, quick- 
ened their pace, as we approached 
the stream ; and without waiting to 
be unloaded, rushed to the water 
and took a hearty draught. ‘They 
were all very much annoyed with 
a disgusting kind of vermis, about 
the size of a caterpillar, that had 
lodged in their nostrils; but by 
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means of the water, blowing at the 
same time through their noses, and 
shaking their heads, they managed 
to throw off most of their tor- 
mentors. I could not prevail upon 
the owners of the camels to clear 
them away. The Arabs nourish 
their camels as cheaply as they 
can, rejoice when there are a few 
thorns and bushes to save the ex- 
pense of giving them better food, 
and otherwise bestow no care or 
trouble upon them. 

“Our men ran to the water as 
eagerly as the camels; and, from 
the quantity they drank, I thought 
they would have made themselves 
ill. ‘They afterwards performed 
their ablutions for their comfort, if 
not for their religion’s sake; and 
many of them, by way of giving 
themselves a thorough soaking, 
bathed in the stream. We also 
were glad to have the luxury of an 
unlimited supply for our tubs, as in 
the desert we could not, of course, 
spare many bottles of our valuable 
water for that purpose. I indeed 
occasionally followed the advice of 
Mahomet, who tells his followers 
to use sand when they have no 
water for their ablutions; but I 
must confess I found it a very poor 
substitute.” 


Very likely—but amidst all 
this plunging, and splashing, 
and diving, and wading, and 
floating, and drinking during 
each buoyant evolution, there 
was surely much to have excit- 
ed the feelings toa high degree 
of blessedness after such a jour- 
ney. ‘* Not so,”’ quoth our 
hard-hearted traveller. And 
now for his reduction of our 
ideas of an Oasis. 


“The traveller in the fruitful, 
but dreary, naked plains of Bohe- 
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mia, and especially when, as I have 
seen them, burnt up by the sun, is 
delighted if he meets with a small 
plantation and a little verdure. The 
voyager in the ocean thinks every 
island which he passes, that is 
green and contains a few trees, a 
little paradise. But if the planta- 
tion surrounded by fruitful, though 
naked plains, and the island of the 
ocean which enchanted the voyager, 
could be transported into the midst 
of fairer regions of the earth, the 
enchantment would be broken, and 
he would probably think them even 
drawbacks to the superior beauty 
of the scenery around them. The 
fair appearance then of this Oasis 
is in a great measure fictitious ; 
and has chiefly its origin in the re- 
lief afforded to the mind, wearied 
by the monotony and dreariness of 
the surrounding wastes. It seems 
to me, therefore, that the only ra- 
tional way of accounting for the 
exaggerated epithets which the 
ancient writers and some modern 
travellers have applied to this dis- 
trict, is to attribute them to their 
surprise, at finding in such a fear- 
ful region any verdure, any habita- 
ble spot, and to the exhilarating 
effect on the spirits of this agree- 
able contrast to the dreary deserts 
which they have just crossed. Dut 
comfortless as was my journey 
through the wilderness, and beauti- 
ful as the woods of palm-trees, 
doums, and acacias in the Oasis cer- 
tainly are, still the vivid recollec- 
tion of the superior loveliness of 
the banks of the Nile prevents my 
consenting to call these regions 
‘the Gardens of the Hesperides ;' 
and sadly must the Oasis have 
diminished in beauty, if it ever 
merited the praise which Herodotus 
bestowed upon the place, in calling 
it ‘the Island of the Blessed.” 


Now, we are very happy to 


feel, in spite of this attempt to 
destroy our impressions of an 
oasis, and banish a very expres- 
sive word from the language, 
that the literal account before 
us does by no means succeed in 
producing any such results, 
We see too clearly how the 
matter stands between the cha- 
racter of the country and that 
of the author’s mind. He him. 
self, indeed, stumbles upon the 
truth unawares, for he says in 
the course of his remarks, that 
this proverbial beauty and fresh- 
ness in the Oasis “ chiefly arises 
from the effect of contrast” with 
the vast expanse of burning 
sands which surround it. Ex- 
actly so,x—and how few great 
eflects are ever produced except 
by the force of contrast. Those 
places and circumstances which 
make you feel ‘ blessed” are 
surely the very places to be 
called the * blessed.” 

With such exceptions, how- 
ever, as naturally arise from a 
mind constructed like that of 
our author, we have been much 
interested in the work, which 
contains many novel features. 
The drawings of Mr Hoskins 
appear accurate, and are de- 
signed in a fine style of art. 
They are most interesting pro- 
ductions. ‘The greater portion 
of them are admirably litho- 
rraphed by Mr Picker, who we 
om no doubt will soon become 
eminent in this line. ‘They 
nearly all combine strong effect 
with delicate workmanship, and 
are very clear, both in their 
tones and outlines, without the 
least hardness. 
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Ir is not seldom a quick way 
of settling a question with men 
who have a livelier sense of 
words than thoughts, toexclaim, 
“ Well, of all the things I ever 
heard of,” or “ Ofall the no- 
tions that ever entered a man’s 
head,” &c. &c., and so dis- 
miss the poor proposition, as 
the barrister in the jest-book 
does the witness he could say 
nothing against. ‘ There, you 
may get down from the box, 
Sir:—a pretty fellow that.” 

Lord Lichfield, for a states- 
man, really seems a little too 
much given to this gratuitous 
sort of logic. He thinks of 
jumping to a conclusion by 
merely willing it, after a fashion 
that would never have got the 
family of Anson ennobled, had 
they taken it in their heads 
to make a voyage round the 
world by a like magical pro- 
cess. ‘lhe noble Postmaster- 
General electrified the House 
of Lords with the declaration, 
that of all ‘visionary’ schemes, 
that of Mr Rowland Hill for 
the distribution of letters is 
the most so. Now when the 
names of the merchants, bank- 
ers, nen of science, and trades- 
people of the metropolis, per- 
sons of all sides of poli- 
fics, who petitioned in favour 
of Mr Hill’s scheme, are 
called to mind, and all the in- 
telligent and the practical wri- 

No. 127,—1. 


ters upon the matter, this de- 
claration of lis Lordship 
appears not exactly bashful ; 
nor wanting in a gallant defi- 
ance of any perils to be here- 
after encountered by mistakes 
of his own. 

Let us bestow a few words 
on the objections of Lord Lich- 
field. le says, that people 
would object to any taxation 
for the secondary distribution 
of letters. In case our readers 
should not recollect what is 
meant by primary and secon- 
dary distribution, we will ex- 
plain it. Letters delivered on 
the high direct mail-roads, as 
from London to Edinburgh, be- 
long to the primary distribu- 
tion. Letters delivered at a 
post-town, and transferred 
across the country to villages 
and thinly populated places, be- 
long to the secondary distri- 
bution. Mr R. Hill has shown 
beyond a doubt, that the cost of 
conveying a letter to Tdin- 
burgh, even at the present time, 
and by the present machinery, 
does ‘not amount to half a far- 
thing, in fact only to 1-36th of 
apenny. Consequently, what- 
ever is charged above 1-36th 
of a penny is tax. But letters 
yoiny out of the direct road cost 
much more. And, though few 
in number, they require for their 
transmission a special agency, 
which. could deliver many 
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more, if necessary. Mr Hill 
proposes, therefore, that all let- 
ters passing direct to post-towns, 
or in the primary distributions, 
should pay a penny; and that 
letters requiring the secondary 
distribution should pay some- 
thing more, either by a small 
tax on the district which stood 
away from the direct road, or 
by a somewhat higher postage, 
say twopence or threepence. 
If 50,000 letters can be sent 
to Edinburgh for a penny each, 
no one will contend that they 
should be charged a shilling 
each, because a letter could not 
be sent to a small village in 
Hertfordshire for a penny. 
But Lord Lichfield exclaims— 
“Oh, the natives of villages 
would protest against any taxa- 
tion!’ Pray, my Lord, is not 
their postage already taxed? 
and do you think they would 
object to the taxation being 
reduced, as it would be? or 
that they would feel any satis- 
faction, that the postage of the 
whole Peery. should be highly 
taxed, merely to keep them 
eompany and do them no good ? 
Then his Lordship had fears 
for the revenue. What a fear- 
ful fear! So palpably detri- 
mental is the system of taxa- 
tion at the Post-office to the 
object of revenue, that whilst 
the population has nearly 
doubled, and the means of and 
desire for correspondence cer- 
tainly increased, and every 
other department of the reve- 


nue progressed, this one of the 
Post-office has remained nearly 
stationary for the last ten years. 
So that proportionably the re- 
venue has really fallen off. If 
the population and commerce 
of the year 1828 gave 
1,544,224/7, in postage, those 
of the year 1837 should have 
yielded very. considerably be- 
yond 1,645,8352 But in such 
case, the revenue should be of 
little moment in the eyes of a 
statesman who had really at 
heart the interests of commerce 
and the comfort and happiness 
of his countrymen at large. 
We believe there will shortly 
arise a very general public de- 
mand for this change; the 
advantages of the measure are 
so palpable to every compre- 
hension. The title at once 
explains the whole question. 
The True Sun informs us that 
“The Town Council of Hull 
have come to an unanimous re- 
solution to petition Parliament 
in support of Mr Rowland 
Hill’s plan of Universal Penny 
Postage, and a similar resolu- 
tion has been adopted by the 
Chamber of Commerce at Hull. 
This is the more satisfactory, 
from the circumstance that the 
two bodies are of opposite 
politics.”” We are glad to see 
the subject advocated by the 
whole press, of all shades of 
political opinion. The Minis- 
try could not introduce, as the 
first act of their new steward- 
ship, a more popular reform. 
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CHOICE OF A HOUSE.* 





Tuis is a very interesting sub- 
tect. We wish we had time to 
dilate upon it; but Mr Lou- 
don’s new publication came to 
us at a late hour; and for rea- 
sons alluded to in our introduc- 
tory address, we could not pay 
it due attention. Wecan, how- 
ever, do what would have still 
been the best thing to do, had 
we written never so many re- 
marks of our own; make some 
good long extracts from his. 
There is no end to the indefa- 
tigable and most useful labours 
of this gentleman ; and he deals 
in such pleasant things and 
places, that his utility brings 
its end as well as its means with 
it, for it is accompanied with 
delight. ‘The choice of a house 
is a consideration, at once im- 
portant and agreeable—import- 
ant to health, economy, and 
pleasure, and agreeable in the 
consideration of that pleasure. 
We should like to have the 
building of one, to our own 
heart’s content, with Mr Lou- 
don by our side to help us! It 
should be of very moderate di- 
mensions, very rustically situ- 
ated, and very snug; and all 


the readers of the Repository 
should be welcome to come and 
do us the honour of seein 

it, and trying the beatitude of 
our elbow chair. But as houses 
(as Ariosto said) are more easily 
built with words than money, 
we must be satisfied at present 
with enjoying this beau ideal 
of domesticity in Mr Loudon’s 


pages :— 


« Aspect of the House—In the 
choice of a situation for a house 
and grounds, the views from the 
house should not alone be taken 
into consideration. Recreations in 
the open air is one of the great 
advantages of a country residence ; 
and an aspect sloping to the south 
will admit of the grounds being 
walked in during winter, when, 
with one sloping to the north, 
they will be covered with snow, 
frost, or moisture. Land sloping 
to the south may also be much 
sooner walked on after rain, at all 
seasons; and it is a great source 
of enjoyment to persons living in 
the country, and fond of seeing 
the progress of vegetation, to exa- 
mine their gardens and grounds 
immediately after a shower, while 
the trees and plants are in the very 
crisis of excitement, produced by a 


* The Suburban Gardener und Villa Companion ; comprising the Choice of a Subur- 
ban or Villa Residence, or of a Situation on which to form one ; the Arrangement and 
Furnishing of the House, the Laying out, Planting, and Culture of the Garden and 
Grounds ; and the Management of the Villa Farm, including the Dairy and Poultry. 
The whole adapted for Grounds from one Perch to Fifty Acres and upwards in extent : 
and tniended for the Instruclion of those who know little of Gardening and Rural Af- 
fairs, and more particularly for the Use of Ladies. Illustrated by Numerous Engrav- 
ings’ By J. C. Loudon, &c, &c. No. J, for June 1837, pp. 48, Longman and Co. 
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liberal supply of water after a 
long drought. Every one knows 
that a garden sloping to the south 
or south-east not only produces 
earlier crops, whether of culinary 
vegetables, fruits, or flowers, than 
any other, but that it may also be 
walked in through the greater part 
of the winter. Grass fields open 
to the south produce earlier pas- 
ture, and the corn grown on arable 
land so situated ripens sooner.” 


“ The Position of the House re- 


latively to the shape or outline of 


the plan of the garden in which it 
stands, is a matter of importance in 
residences of the smallest size. The 
reason is, the house may be so 
placed as to throw a shadow over a 
great part of the garden every day 
in the year ; or it may be so placed 
as to throw no shadow on it at any 
time, or only a partial shadow. The 
great disadvantage which every 
small garden has, as compared with 
a large garden, is the shadow 
thrown on it by the boundary walls, 
or by the house or adjoining 
houses; and, if an intending occu- 
pant will bear this in mind while 
looking out for a house, it will aid 
him in obtaining what ought to be 
considered a great desideratum in a 
suburban residence; viz. a arden 
but moderately shaded by walls and 
houses. In the case ot a road in 
the direction of east and west, with 
houses and gardens on the north 
side of it, if the houses in these 
gardens are placed next or near to 
the road, it is evident that they will 
shade great part of the garden be- 
hind them every day in the year ; 
and, on the other hand, if the 
houses are placed at the farthest 
extremity of the garden, that they 
will shade no part of it any day in 
the year. In this latter case, the 
garden, even in London (along the 
New road, for example), might be 





rendered a splendid scene, both 
from the street or road, and from 
the.house of the oceapant; while in 
the former, it never could (as js 
actually the case with the gardens 
on the north side of the New road ) 
be made productive of either much 
beauty or much use. In the case 
of the houses and gardens along 
the south side of a road running 
from east to west, if the houses are 
placed close to the road, the whole 
of the garden will be exposed to the 
sun every day in the year. We do 
not state these facts with a view of 
leading to the conclusion, that all 
houses on the south side of an east 
west road should be built close it, 
and all those on the north side as 
far from it as the garden will per- 
mit; but, simply, to impress on the 
minds of our readers, who have a 
suburban residence yet to choose, 
the great importance of taking the 
subject of shade and sunshine into 
consideration when a garden is one 
of their main objects ; and to enable 
those who already have suburban 
residences to determine whether 
their gardens are suitable for the 
culture of the finer plants, or only 
for more ordinary productions.” 


“* Garden.—One of the greatest 
of all the sources of enjoyment 
resulting from the possession of a 
carden is, the endless variety which 
it produces, either by the perpetual 
progress of vegetation which is go- 
ing forward in it to maturity, dor- 
maney, or decay, or by the almost 
innumerable kinds of plants which 
may be raised in even the smallest 
garden. Even the same trees, 
grown in the same garden, are un- 
dergoing perpetual changes through- 
out the year ; aud trees change, 
also, in every succeeding year, re 
latively to that which is past ; be- 
cause they become larger and 
larger as they advance in age, and 























uire more of the characteristic 
ah mature forms. The number 
of plants, and especially of trees, 
which can be cultivated in a subur- 
ban garden at one time is neces- 
sarily circumscribed ; but, if a su- 
burban amateur chose to limit the 
period during which he cultivated 
each tree or plant to the time of its 
flowering with him for the first 
time, he might, in the course of a 
few years, more or less in number 
according to the size of his garden, 
have had growing in it all the 
plants in cultivation in the open 
airin Britain, with the exception 
of a few of the larger forest trees; 
and even these he might also have 
flowered, by making use of plants 
raised from cuttings or layers, or 
of miniature trees, made by ringing 
and rooting the branches of old 
trees in the Chinese manner. In- 
dependently, however, of the va- 
riety and change resulting from 
the plants cultivated, every month 
throughout the year has its parti- 
cular operations and its products : 
nay, it would not be too much to 
say, that during six months of the 
year a change takes place, and is 
perceptible, in the plants of a gar- 
den, every day ; and every day has, 
in Consequence, its operations and 
Its products. Even in winter, 
there is still something to do in 
every garden, however small may 
he its extent: the walks require to 
be kept in order, and some plants 
must be protected by litter or 
matting ; and, if there should be 
no trees to prune, no ground to dig, 
no manure to collect or to barrow 
out, no dung to turn and prepare 
for hotbeds, there is, at all events, 
the preparation of names or num- 
bers for plants ; the cutting and 
painting of rods to tie them to; 
the sorting of seeds; the making 
of baskets; and the search after 
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information on the subjects of 
plants and their culture, in books. 
“ But imagine that to the subur 
ban garden there is added a small 
green-house, or a flued pit! What 
a souree of amusement and interest 
does not either of these garden 
structures hold out to the amateur 
gardener, during the winter and 
spring! Exactly in proportion as, 
in autumn, the out-door operations 
become fewer, the in-door opera- 
tions of the green-house or pit be- 
come more numerous ; and, in mid- 
winter, the citizen amateur, if he is 
detained in his shop or his count- 
ing-house till after sunset, will be 
under the necessity of shifting, 
cleaning, and watering his plants, 
and otherwise operating with them 
(as some of our friends are obliged 
to do), by candle-light. A green- 
house, from the quantity of glass 
that it requires, is, for some subur- 
ban residences, too costly to erect ; 
but much of the produce of the 
green-house may be procured, at 
half the expense, by the use of a 
pit, which requires no other glass 
than the sashes which form its roof. 
The amusement and the products 
which such a pit, in the hands of 
an ingenious amateur, is calculated 
to afford, are almost without end. 
Small salading may be produced 
in it throughout the whole winter’ 
Chicory roots (though this may 
be accomplished in a common 
cellar) may be made to throw 
out -their blanched leaves, which 
form the most delightful of all 
winter salads, at least to our taste ; 
tart rhubarb or sea-kale may be 
forced in pots; as may parsley, 
mint, and other herbs. Bulbs 
may be forced; and a bloom of 
China roses may be kept up 
throughout the winter. But, per- 
haps, the most important use to 
which such a pit can be applied, in 
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a small suburban garden, is to pre- 
serve throughout the winter, and 
to bring forward in spring, pelar- 
goniums, fuchsias, salvias, calceo- 
larias, verbenas, and other fine 
exotic flowers, and also half-hardy 
and tender annuals, for turning out 
into the flower-garden, or into the 
miscellaneous border, in the begin- 
ning of summer. We are, how- 
ever, going too much into detail ; 
we shall therefore only further 
allude to the enjoyment which can 
be had in every suburban house 
and even town house, without the 
aid of a green-house or a pit, by 
keeping plants through the winter 
in a garret (always the warmest, 
and, when furnished with windows, 
much the lightest, part of a house), 
immediately under a skylight, or 
other window; or by keeping them 
near a window in the ordinary 
rooms. 

“ These are a few of the absolute 
enjoyments to be derived from a 
suburban house and garden; and 
we shall next notice another, which 
flows from the same source, but 
which may be called relative or 
incidental. The opportunity which 


a garden affords to its possessor of 


acquiring a scientific and practical 
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knowledge of plants, is a source of 
great interest, not only in his own 
garden, but wherever else plants 
may come in his way; whether in 
a wild state, in gardens, exposed 
for sale in markets, or delineated 
and described in books. Another 
source of incidental enjoyment is 
that which will arise from the ac- 
quirement of some knowledge of 
gardening, and of rural architee- 
ture as an art of design and taste. 
As it forms a part of our plan to 
assist our readers in the choice 
of a suburban house and garden, or 
in the building, laying out and 
planting of these, when he pre- 
fers, or is obliged to under- 
take the forming of them him- 
self; so we trust we shall, in 
some degree, render him a man of 
taste, and, consequently, a critic, 
both in landscape-gardening and 
rural architecture. How great a 
source of enjoyment this is, and how 
great an interest it enables its pos- 
sessor to take in suburban scenery, 
in landscape, and in architecture, 
generally: or in short, wherever he 
sces a house or a tree; those only 
ean know who have gone through 
the necessaty preparation.” 
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Essays, Literary and Political. 
By William E. Channing. Glas- 
gow, 1837. 


Tuis is truly an interesting vo- 
lume; every essay it contains 
breathes an eloquence of the high- 
est order, which appeals at once 
to the understanding and the feel- 
ings. Dr Channing is a thorough 
philanthropist: he views human 





nature clearly and boldly in all its 
synthetical relations; he lays hold 
of the abstract principles of hu- 
man action, and shows how they 
may converge to that high state of 
moral and _ intellectual freedom, 
which can alone elevate the mind 
above the sphere of all political 
degradation. His style is vigorous 
yet graceful; imaginative, yet Im- 
bued with a persuasive power 
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which never for a moment ceases 
its appeal to our conviction. His 
flights of fancy are, in our judg- 
ment, not so eccentric and dazzling 
as are those of Dr Chalmers, but 
his power of argumentation is 
stronger ;—he addresses more for- 
cibly the understanding. We have 
read all the essays before us with 
so much pleasure, that it would be 
invidious to select any one of them 
as the subject of preference ;—to 
all who indulge in intellectual pur- 
suits—literary or political, this 
volume will not fail to be a delight- 
ful and untiring companion. 


Beauties of the Country. By 
Thomas Miller, Author of “A 
Day in the Woods.” 1 vol. 
London, 1837. 


A most pleasant companion in the 
sweet and quiet country, adding 
the charm of happy associations to 
every time and season; shewing 
the way to whatever of good or 
beautiful lies in the path, and en- 
riched with store of apt quotations 
from among the best writers, new 
and old. We much admired the 
former work by the same author, 
of which this is a worthy suc- 
cessor. 


Flowers of Fiction. 
Berger. 

A CAREFUL selection of good ma- 
terials, and altogether a very amus- 
ing companion tor the fire-side of 
Winter, or for a country ramble in 
summer. We must. however, en- 
ter our protest against the shame- 
ful system now so extensively pre- 
valent, of taking the best matter 
from other publications without 
any acknowledgment. The very 
first tale in this work, called the 
Iron Shroud,’ is extracted from 
a number of Blackwood, and 
Placed as original. 
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Mammon Demolished, or an 
Essay on the Love of Money. 
By the Rev. B. H. Draper. 
Darton. 

WeE recommend this little book to 

all the pluralist clergy of the 

United Kingdoms. Proceeding 

from the pen of one of the “cloth,” 

it will no doubt be accepted on 
authority, —“ Diamond cut dia- 


mond.” 


A Discourse on the Complete Re- 
storation of Man. By Daniel 
Chapman. Hamilton, 

From the truly Christian-like for- 

giveness manifested towards us by 

the author, notwithstanding our 
thoroughly tranchant notice of his 

former work ( Repository for 1836, 

Vol. X, p. 325) we would fain 

have entered into an elaborate ex- 

amination of the present one, for 
the purpose of eliciting all the 
good we could from it. Much 
good it certainly contains, but so 
interwoven with the religion called 

Church-of-Englandism, and with 

melo-dramatic declamations, and 

horrid pictorial rhapsodies, that we 
are compelled to abandon the 


attempt. 


Goldsmith's England. 

Bell and Co. 
Very richly got up, and of a small 
pocket size. The continuation . 
of the history down to the present 
time, by Mr Bellchambers, is care- 
fully executed. The wood-cuts are 
good, and some of them very cha- 
racteristic. We beg to dissent 
however, from that portion of Mr 
Bellchambers’ introduction, where 
he states that the merit of Gold- 
smith’s compilations is universally 
allowed. They are very indiffe- 
rent, and some we saudades 
were trashy affairs of scissors and 
paste. Poor Goldsmith did them 
from necessity: they went sorely 
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against the grain; nor had he the 
kind of ability and tact requisite 
for a compiler and abbreviator. 


Politics of Another World. 
Wilson, jun. 


Wuart shall we have next! Here 
we find angels and saints, and all 
the aristocracy of Heaven, writing 
letters on the diplomacy of the 
celestial regions, and bearing out 
their facts and sentiments, and 
policies, by myriads of texts from 
Scripture, elaborately arranged in 
the margin. At first we thought 
it was all done in sober sadness ; 
but we soon discovered it to be 
worked upon a most laborious plan 
of satire, too recondite for laughter 
or explanation. We hope all this 
research and learning will not be 


© 
lost by its sphynx-like eccentricity. 


The Philosophy of Human Na- 
ture, in its Physical, Intellec- 
tual, and Moral Relations. 
By H. M‘Cormac, M.D. 1 vol. 
Longman, London, 1837. 


Ir is an encouraging sign of the 


en en ee 
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times, that books are constantly 
put forth, which mark the excite. 
ment of the public on great ques- 
tions. The present work adds 
nothing to the stock of knowledge; 
it does not even pretend to do so, 
It will not directly teach anything, 
being rather a treatise on facts 
already established, and theories 
formerly started, than an exposition 
of truths, either new or old. But 
it is written in the best spirit, and 
will be useful in stirring to en- 
quiry, and sending those who wish 
for clear information to the best 
sources for its realization. It con- 
tains many passages of unaffected 
value ;—such for instance as this : 
“ The simple consciousness of ex- 
istence, did men live naturally and 
avoid inordinate stimuli, would be 
ever pleasing.’ We sce this fact 
in children, and there is every rea- 
son why we ought to live with a 
simplicity more resembling theirs, 
since we might prolong the period 
of our youth, which might, by such 
means, almost extend to the very 
borders of old age. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Vanious publications, which arrived too late for notice this month, will receive 


it in the next Number. 


L. D.'s article in the present number was picked up from the pavement of 
Newgate street, and brought to our Office by some Christian passenger. His 


writings are worthy of more care. 


A few lines are left for bim at the Office. 


Mr Picken, the lithographer, will find his naiae intended to have been spelt right 


at page 54—but spelt wrong, by accident. 


elogy " read analogy. 


In the same article, p. 62, for “an 


The new Editor will commence his notices to correspondents next month. The 
following lines should have appeared in the mention of Miss Martineau, in ‘ Blue 
Stocking Revels,’ after the word “ philogamystics :”"— 

** Who ever, before her, made trade and finance 
Strike as pretty a dance up, as any in France, 
To the tune of the groves, not the chink of their cash ? 


Nay, she'll almost make slave-holders pause from the lash,” 
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LORD DURHAM AND THE 


Lorp Duruam’s “ manifesto” 
disappointed us, when we first 
saw it;—not for what might 
not be got out of it for liberal 
construction, but for what might 
be doubted to that end, or con- 
strued to the reverse. We 
thought, and we still think, that 
it begged several important 
questions in its very terms; 
and that the wish to conciliate 
the few, was far more evident 
in it, than the determination to 
abide by the many. 

On the other hand, we could 
not but feel, that in worldly 
wisdom, nay, (as statesmen and 
their circumstances go) in large 
and allowable philosophical wis- 
dom, that very circumstance 
might be taken as a proof of 
his desire to risk no obstacles 
in the way of the most gene- 
rous policy. Teeling sure of 
the people and of their faith in 
him, he might think that he 
could afford to pay them the 
compliment of showing a little 
extra attention to their enemies 
at their seeming expense. 

But again, the compliment 
was awkward ; the intention, on 
the face of it, equivocal. Lord 

No, 221—II. 


REFORMERS. 


Durham was a Reformer, but 
then he was also Lord Durham ; 
an Karl rich and powerful; a 
man of eminent aristucratic 
family ; and by repute, aristo- 
cratic in temper, if not in opi- 
nion. What were the chances, 
under new and_ extraordi- 
nary prospects of ascendancy ? 
Would he stick by his old 
opinions in deed as well as 
profession ? or would the sweets 
of untried influence be too 
much for him? Would the 
passionate part of him prevail, 
or the reflecting? The blood 
or the brain ? 

We came to two conclusions : 
—first, that his very pride and 
passion, or complexional Tory- 
ism (if he has it, which we do 
not at all know, or assume) 
would tend to keep a man, who 
has so far and so nobly com- 
mitted himself for Reform, on 
the side contrary to the Tories, 
who hate and mock him ;—and 
second, that it was due to him 
from Reformers to think the 
very best they could of such a 
helper, and to read his present 
declaration by the light of his 


past, and of a series of such 
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actions in behalf of Reform as 
no other nobleman ever yet 
performed or abided by. 

Lord Durham is the man, 
who, after exerting himself in 
the cause from his entrance into 
life, prepared the Reform Bill 
in its first and best state, and 
would have gone farther than 
anybody in the Upper House 
to secure us its riglt working. 
He is the man who advocates 
Household Suifrage, ‘Triennial 
Parliaments, and the Ballot. He 
is the man who opposed “the 
infamous Six Acts.” He isthe 
man who opposed new grants 
of money to the Royal Dukes. 
He is the man who denounced 
the transfer of Norway to Swe- 
den, and of Genoa to the King 
of Sardinia;s—who would not 
allow to his Whig friends and 
kindred the right of inflicting 
the Irish Coercion Bill: and 
who, in the course of these and 
all his other exertions in the 
cause of principle and freedom 
has suffered bitter calamities of 
domestic losses and personal 
ill-health ;—things, which ren- 
der some men careless of the 
good of others, and some ex- 
asperated with human nature 
and Providence itself; but 
which, falling on right brains 
and hearts, make them see how 
desirable good is to everybody, 
and what an exaltation of all 
other titles is that of a bene- 
factor to his species. 

It is for this we respect and 
have faith in Lord Durham. in 
spite of whatever infirmities his 
nature may be mixed up with. 
‘These are the reflections, these 
are the reminiscences, which 


re-assured us; and which have 
made us read the document 
over again, with feelings, such 
as we believe the Noble Re. 
former to wish us to feel. 
‘Those, therefore, we stil] 
have, and gratefully acknow- 
ledge. But one more reflec- 
tion arose, not hostile to them, 
but jealous of mingling them 
with a weakness which the 
Noble Lord himself might dis- 
respect and be injured by. He 
says he will do his duty; but 
he says, as he has said always, 
that we also must do ours; and 
our duty on the present ocea- 
sion we take to be this,—to 
shew Lord Durham, that if we 
think him too worthy to trifle 
with us, we also are too worthy 
to be trifled with: and that we 
must not induce him to suppose 
our worthiness gone out of us, 
for default of manifesting a stre- 
nuous expectation of our rights. 
The energetic captain, _ lest 
his very energies corrupt into 
an ambition fatal to both par- 
ties, must be enabled to see 
that he leads energetic soldiers; 
men who are proud to fight 
under him; but too proud to 
fight for him, or for any one; 
or for anything Jess than man- 
kind. ; 
Conceding then to our Noble 
Friend (we speak in the name 
of all the Reformers who agree 
with us, and not in the ordinary 
sense of that appellation, for we 
have not the honour of knowing 
his Lordship, nor do we bring 
forward idle personal pretensions 
of any sort on this occasion)— 
conceding then to the Noble 


Friend of Reform, that his 
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intentions are the very best, 
according to the views which 
circumstances, in him as in 
other men, dispose him to think 
best, we feel bound to shew him 
in what respect we agree with 
him in the spirit of his decla- 
ration, and in what others, for 
the sake of that spirit, we have 
objections to make to the 
letter. 


Lord Durham says,— 


“JT wish to rally as large a por- 
tion of the British people as pos- 
sible around the existing institutions 
of the country—the Throne, 
Lords, Commons, and the Esta- 
blished Church. I do not wish to 
make new institutions, but to pre- 
serve and strengthen the old. 
Herein lies the difference between 
me and my opponents. Some 
would confine the advantages of 
those institutions to as small a 
class as possible; 1 would throw 
them open to all who had the 
ability to comprehend them, and 
the vigour to protect them. Others, 
again, would annihilate them, for 
the purpose of forming new ones 
on fanciful and untried principles. 
I would, I repeat, preserve them, 
but increase their efficiency, and 
add to the numbers of their sup- 
porters. I have often stated the 
modes by which, as I imagine, that 
eflicieney can be most readily pro- 
duced; but I have ever accompa- 
nied those declarations, as I do 
now, with the announcement of my 
determination never to force them 
peremptorily or dogmatically on 
the consideration of the Govern- 
ment or the Parliament. If they 
are (as in my conscience I believe 
them to be) useful and salutary 
measures—for they are based on 
the most implicit confidence in the 


loyal and good feeling of the peo- 


cr 


ple—the course of events, and the 
experience of every day, will re- 
move the objections and prejudices 
which may now exist, and ensure 
their adoption, whenever they are 
recommended by the deliberate 
voice of the people. 

“This, in a few words, is my 
yolitical creed; and no one can 
look for my co-operation or support 
on any other grounds. It has been 
my ruling principle throughout my 
political life to endeavour to bring 
all classes—especially the middle 
and /ower—within the pale of the 
true, not the spurious Constitution. 
I have ever wished to give the lat- 
ter an interest in the preservation 
of privileges which exclusion would 
no longer render obnoxious to 
them: to make them feel that 
whilst the Crown enjoyed its pre- 
rogatives, and the upper classes 
their honours, they also were im- 
vested with privileges most valu- 
able to them; and, moreover, that 
all, separately and collectively, 
rested on the common basis of 
national utility.” 

‘These passages, which con- 
tain all that is to the present 
purpose in his lordship’s letter 
to the electors of North Dur- 
ham, may be divided into three 
portions ; first, where he speaks 
of the existing institutions ; 
second, of his measures for se- 
curing and rendering them efli- 
cient; third, of the distinctions 
between the existing classes, 
and the * national utility” upon 
which all are based. 

‘To begin with the last.— 
Those two words, ‘“‘ national 
utility,” comprise the whole 
question ; and we ove glad that 
his lordship, whether in a spirit 
of intended or involuntary cli- 
max, concluded with them. 
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National utility, then, is now, 
and ever must be, (taking na- 
tional for a part of universal), 
the whole and sole object of 
all institutions, their  effi- 
ciency and modification; and 
the ** course of events” must, 
if necessary, produce the modi- 
fication, as well as the measures 
which his lordship proposes for 
the efficiency. We object to 
the word “ dower” classes for 
two reasons; first, because it 
tends to maintain afalse estimate 
of the only true height, which 
is intellectual and moral excel- 
lence; and, second, because it 
keeps out of sight the proper 
terms, ‘“ poorer” classes, or 
* less educated” classes, or the 
* majority ;” for such are the 
terms which explain the only 
real distinction of those classes 
from the others. Most of the 
concluding words also, begin- 
ning with the Crown ‘ enjoy- 
ing its prerogatives,” down to 
the poorer classes “ invested 
with privileges valuable to 
them,” are conceived in a spirit 
of candour, more pleasant, we 
fear, to Conservatives, than 
comfortable of augury to Re- 
formers. ‘The Crown, says 
Lord Durham, “ enjoys its pre- 
rogatives,” and the upper classes 
their honours ;—the lower are 
invested with privileges most 
valuable to them. Now, “ pre- 
rogative ” is a term that should 
long have been blotted out of the 
language of the constitution, 
and we hope to see a liberal 
Crown taking opportunities of 
waiving it. Itis, by its own ety- 
mology, a begging of the ques- 
tion ;—a something asked be- 


fore-hand, — pre-rogatum, — 
stipulated for, before the rights 
of others are conceded sustain. 
fore a tyrannous and unfounded 
demand, — and unworthy of a 
just sovereignty and its free or- 
dainers. ‘Then “ privilege ;”— 
what is a privilege ? Something 
held, we conceive, in peculiar 
right, however founded in the 
general good. But what are the 
privileges held by the poorer 
orders or majority? And inwhat 
sense can they be said to be 
“invested” with them? “ En- 
joy” them, it is not pretended 
they do; ‘‘ honoured ” by them, 
it is not pretended they are. 
‘To what then amounts the word 
‘invested ?” and, again, we 
must ask, what are the “ privi- 
leges” of the majority, which 
ure not possessed by the other 
classes, and which are supposed 
to give them anything like an 
equal comfort with the “ pre- 
rogatived” and the “ ho- 
noured ?” 

“ T wish to rally as large a 
portion of the British ee 
as possible,” says the Noble 
Lord, ‘around the existing 
institutions of the country— 


‘the Throne, Lords, Commons, 


and the Established Church.” 
If we suppose the greatest 
body of Reformers to be read- 
ing this passage, and giving 
their answers to it at once, 
item by item, we may suppose 
them to answer as follows :— 
The Turone.—Yes;— 
cause it saves us from the evils 
of a disputed rule, and also 
possesses a something 1 its 
very ornamentality, which (in 
the present condition of juman 
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nature at all events) seems ad- 
vantageous for the maintenance 
of what is orderly, imaginative, 
and anti-sordid; or the avoid- 
ance of what offends a certain. 
calm, courteous, and generous 
sense of refinement, in the ha- 
hits of states that are without 
it. If this advantage, in the 
course of ages, should turn out 
to be obsolete, and republics 
rise in all these respects above 
monarchies, then ‘* national uti- 
lity,” in its highest and only 
thorough sense, would be for 
republics and not for monar- 
chies. Meanwhile, the Throne ; 
—yes ;—and with hearty good- 
will; but also with expecta- 
tions of as much economy as 
is consistent with the graces of 
splendour, and as near an ap- 
proach as possible to the cheap- 
ness of republican sovereignty. 

The Lorps.—Y es,—to avoid 
present convulsion; but how 
far future good is concerned in 
the maintenance of this institu- 
tion—at any rate as existing at 
present—it will take a very 
great and very speedy altera- 
tion in the conduct of its mem- 
bers, to render even a question. 
Some of Lord Durham’s great- 
est admirers have pronounced 
the House of Lords a ‘ House 
of Mischief” and a “ Hospital 
of Incurables.” They waive 
the question at present, out of 
regard to his Lordship’s pro- 
mises; and it may be salutary 
to waive it; but not, we think, 
Without strong intimations of a 
jealous and watchful remi- 
niscence, even for the sake of 
his own performance of those 
promises. For the public weal 


must no longer be delayed or 
hazarded, as it has been so 
often, for the sake of courtesies 
towards actual greatness and 
probable goodness, even with 
the best intentions on both 
sides: otherwise a man may 
have the old right to say, “ You 
believed me under such and 
such circumstances ;: believe me 
still; the time is not ripe,’’ &e. 
Lord Durham is himself a mem- 
ber of the “* House of Incura- 
bles.’ and—but we __ have 
touched upon those personal 
matters already. It is a great 
abstract question, mooted by 
Bentham and others, whether 
two Houses of Parliament are 
good for a people, or not;—a 
question which the present 
House of Lords has, of Jate, 
concreted into some very hard 
blows, that go nigh to stagger 
one’s helief in its being worth 
mooting. And, certainly, we 
have lost all belief in that por- 
tion of the old argument in its 
favour, which talked of its 
standing between the sovereign 
and the people, as the safeguard 
of both against each other! 
Sovereign and people were 
going on very comtortably, with 
great mutual good-will and con- 
fidence; and so they might 
always;— what is to hinder 
them, except jealous and selfish 
interferers, who tell the one 
that the people cannot heartily 
love a just leader without their 
assistance, and who would rouse 
the people themselves against 
that very leader, or his swcces- 
sor, for the purpose of subject- 
ing both leader and people to 
interference without responsibi- 
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hty?—We are for the existence, 
we repeat, of the House of 
Lords at present, because at no 
price of hasty good would we 
hazard convulsions, that render 
good insecure, and liable to re- 
action when it comes: but we 
cannot conceive the existence 
of that House as anything but 
a nuisance, and an injury to all 
parties, even its own members, 
unless it be modified into some- 
thing which shall take away its 
power of subjecting the wishes 
of prince and people to the eon- 
trol of a minority no better 
educated, or with more at stake, 
than far greater numbers of 
their countrymen, and convert- 
ing the right of difference of 
opinion into a ridiculous privi- 
lege of enforcing it. ‘The 
power to enforce, in case of 
necessity, ought to be on the 
side of the greatest physical 
strength, accompanied with the 
greatest brain; and will the 
people, called Lords,  pre- 
tend that they possess either? 
What have they to show for it ? 
What signify the * honours” 
of which Lord Durham speaks, 
apart from a respect for them? 
And how are they recommended 
to that respect ** out of doors,” 
by common-place character and 
midnight brawls, in default of 
a cordial dignity within ? What 
are we tomake of them, while 
the wearers are hutiishly re- 
treating upon their * rank ” 
and such-like assumptions, and 
the rest of the community ad- 
vancing beyond them in every- 





day knowledge? Mankind eon- 
sent to be puzzled a good 
while by what unaccountably 
happens to be above them :-- 
their very knowledge as well 
as ignorance leads them to con- 
tent themselves with references 
to fate and mystery :—but a 
vod who is no better than a 
bloek, and yet has human saeri- 
fices made to him, stands a 
chance of being rudely ques- 
tioned some day, and tumbled 
from his pedestal. It is high 
time to prove that the gods are 
not wood, or that we are no 
longer to be sacrificed. 

Let it be added, that all true 
Reformers respect whatever is 
respectable in the House of 
Lords, be its party what it may. 
‘They respect the soldiership of 
the Duke of Wellington, as 
well as the statesmanship of 
Lord Durham; the talents ofa 
Lyndhurst (if he would let 
them) as well as those ofa 
Brougham :—the taste and un- 
affectedness of an Egremont, 
though no politician, as well as 
the same qualities heightened 
into the cordial sympathies of a 
Holland, who is an earnest one; 
and the hospitalities and excel- 
lent landlord-reputation of an 
ultra-Tory Duke of Rutland, 
as well as the congenial virtues 
and more popular polities of @ 
Radnor and a Shrewsbury." 
But the more they respect what 
is respectable in that House, 
think how perilous becomes 
their hearty and wholesale ob- 


jection to it! 


* We gather some of these private particulars from Mr Carpenter's Peerage for 


the People,—a formidable book, and worth the most serious atiention 0 


are the subject of it. 
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The Commons.—Yes: but 
a real Commons,—the repre- 
sentative of the community,— 
of every one who has a common 
stake in that country, great or 
little; often gre: ‘test when. it 
seems least, for then it Is a 
man’s a/l. But there is no need 
of dwelling upon this at pre- 
sent. 

The EsrantisHep CHuurcn. 
—Yes: but far more Chris- 
tianized: far more like its rarest 
and best members (we acknow- 
ledge their existence with plea- 
sure, and love them), and far, 
very far less resembling a thing 
of force and state, an exacter, 
a “striker,” a lover of ‘ filthy 
luere,”’ a bes awler not undipped 
in blood. ‘That is not the ye= 
neral character of the Church, 
we allow. It is not the charac- 
ter of any church now-a-days : 
for Christi: mnity has outgrown it, 
and the English Chureh has 
even he ped the out-growth. 
But there is a wor ldliness some- 
times taking place of bigo- 
try, which does not disdain to 
recur toits rusty weapons during 
fits of anger. It must be a 
chureh (and begin to be such 
forthwith) which gradually 
Opens its doors to all other 
churches, at once merging and 
refining them into the only 
true and universal Christian 
Church, that of charity; which, 
it it were not the only flower 
and consummation of all Chris- 
tian doctrine, then C hristianity 
itself were worse than nothing, 
and a lie and a snare to its own 
Spirit. ** Behold a new com- 
mandmant give I unto you, 
Love one another.” ‘‘ In this 


» fulfil the law and the pro- 
Aan ” We hope the day is 
not very far distant, In the lapse 
of generations, when the beau- 
tiful old churches in ereen En- 
land (never may they perish !) 
will echo with none but the 
mild voices of charity-per- 
fected Christian — faith, cood 
alike for all, and perplexing to 
nobody ;—and if we desire that. 
this day, hike daylight itself, 
may come gradu: lly, and with 
no noise, or violence, or the 
least alarm, not the less do we 
desire, and expect, that it may 
give unceasing proofs of its 
coming: displ: icINg’, with its 
angelic fingers, darkness after 
darkness, and opening every 
one’s eyes to what is sweetest 
and cheerfullest in the visita- 
tion of heaven. 

In short, 

‘rom the ‘THrone the Re- 
formers expect a loving per- 
formance of what it promises,- 

a heading of the irresistible 
advaneement of the age, for its 
own sake as will as theirs. 

In the Lonps, such a modi- 
fication of the institution as 
shall prevent. its bel ng able to 
obstruct the wishes of ‘Throne 
and People. 

In the Cuurcu, a gradual 
but unceasing development of 
the fruits of Christianity, not 
the perpetu: il thorns and husks 
of it:—a dispensation, daily 
growing wider and more charit- 
able, with excluding forms. No 
conscience-hurting — subserip- 
tions to articles. No Church 
Rates. No ‘Tithes. 

‘The Commons it is the Re- 
formers’ own business to im- 
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prove; and for this purpose 
the motto of the most influential 
part of them, and that of Lord 
Durham, are the same ;—'Tri- 
ennial Parliaments, Household 
Suffage, and the Vote by Ballot. 
That of the Monthly Reposi- 
tory, we confess, is stronger, 
but well content to wait for the 
present, and always zealous to 
stipulate for the tranquillity and 


good of all. What only we 
claim, without further delay, is 
Unpounpvep Epvucatrion for 
the PEorLr. No country can be 
thoroughly civilized till all are 
educated, and till all have an in- 
terest, as well as a task in it. 
The whole community should 
therefore be raised in the scale. 
How glorious, then, for the 
throne to continueat the top of it! 





THE QUEEN. 


We had the pleasure the other 
day of seeing the Queen return 
from dissolving the Parliament. 
Bells rang, and cannon thun- 
dered, and the crowd pressed 
together with cries of “ Hats 
off,” and “ She’s coming,” and 
first (as well as we could discern, 
who were not in a front row) 
appeared horse-soldiers clearing 
the way; then a gilt coach, 
very stately, containing lords 
of the household, and a grave 
little page behind a great hat 
and feathers; then another 
with ladies ; and then (all mov- 
ing slowly, and with abundance 
of beautiful black and cream- 
coloured horses, whom we rather 
fancied than saw) the great 
coach of coaches, out-Lord- 
Mayoring the Lord Mayor (we 
donot wish to say it irreverently) 
and presenting to the delighted 
eyes of her subjects, the young 
and handsome Queen, gorge- 
ously attired, and crowned 
with a diadem of gold and 
diamonds. Most courteously, 
and with a face of good-hu- 
moured pleasure, she kept bow- 


ing to the exclamations of 
“God bless the Queen,”’— 
‘‘ God save your Majesty,” 
uttered in tones more fervent 
than loud; and so the huge 
coach went heavily on, putting 
‘‘hats off’ as it proceeded, and 
shining in the distance, amidst 
a sea of heads and gazing win- 
dows, with the gilt crown 
on the top of its great gilt 
self. 

It was the first time we had 
seen the Princess, since she 
was a child, walking prettily, 
hand-in-hand, in Kensington 
Gardens, with a young lady of 
her own age (like any ‘‘ pri- 
vate” child with another, as 
Mr Pepys would have phrased 
it) and followed by a most ma- 
jestic footman, in scarlet and 
gold, with calves in his white 
stockings as big and radiant as 
a couple of chaise-lamps. 

Instead of a child, somewhat 
formal in countenance, we now 
saw before usa fine-grown young 
woman (woman is a_ higher 
word than lady), of the order 
of figures called buxom, but not 
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inelegant; handsome indeed 
in face (the person we could 
not so well see) ; smiling, self- 
yossessed but highly pleased ; 
leader healthy (for she had 
not the pale look so often attri- 
buted to her); and crowned, 
besides her diadem, with a pro- 
fusion of light brown tresses ; 
altogether presenting an aspect 
luxuriant, good-humoured, and 
highly agreeable. 

It was the Guelph face un- 
der its very best aspect, and 
improved, if we mistake not, 
with a straitness and substance 
of forehead, certainly not com- 
mon to that portion of her race. 
We had fancied her darker, 
from the recollection of her 
when a child, though, at the 
same time, more like her father 
than mother. She now ap- 
peared still like her father, with 
a mixture of something more 
gladsome and open-mouthed 
(the upper lip, we believe, 
shews the teeth while speak- 
ing); but her crown seemed 
to rest on a forehead de- 
rived from her mother and 
maternal uncle (Leopold) and 
we thought, looked all the se- 
curer and happier for it. ‘This 
may be hypercriticism; and 
foreheads are not always the 
wiser for being strait and deep. 
here is a Guelph living (the 
Duke of Sussex) who is un- 
questionably a man of sense, 
whatever the physiognomists or 
Phrenologists may have to say 
to his brow, which we never 
saw. Perhaps there is another 
(the Duke of Cambridge). At 
all events, the latter has shown 
no sympathy with the arbitrary 


follies of a third, who seems 
bent upon proving that he has 
no brain at all, or only enough 
to follow the impulses of a wil- 
ful and energetic physique, that 
is running his head against a 
wall. Vlenty of will, if must 
be confessed, seems to be the 
inheritance of all the Guelphs, if 
we are to judge from evidences 
of countenance, which the world 
have generally agreed to re- 
gard as such; nor is the young 
(Jueen’s face wanting to the 
family likeness in this particu- 
lar. ‘Lhe good or evil of the 
result’ depends upon whether 
she has affections and under- 
standing; and hitherto, thank 
God, as far as can be seen by 
the public, she has afforded evi- 
dences of both. With under- 
standing, what would be obsti- 
nacy, is convertible into firm- 
ness. With affections, wha 
would have been love of power 
for its own sake, may become 
the wish to do good and to dif- 
fuse happiness. 

What a problem for the re- 
flecting portion of the specta- 
tors to solve, as they stood 
looking at her on the occasion 
before us! How affecting to 
analyze one’s own wonder as we 
gazed, —to think of the causes of 
one’s curiosity! How various 
are the lights (such was the 
natural reflection) in which this 
spectacle may be regarded; 
and how entirely it depends 
for any real dignity on the good 
connected with it. 

Is it a mere show? Are 
these servants, plastered with 
gold, these horses all pride 
and ribbons, these soldiers, 
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these ladies, these fine gilt 
coaches, and this wonderfully 
superannuated old coachman, 
who looks as if he had come 
out of the century before last 
on purpose to vindicate his 
right of immortal drive, nothing 
better than an ?mposing sight, 
which might as well be spared, 
and merely “ sets idle people 
gaping?” ‘Then it is nothing 
better, nay, not half so good as 
the sight which it really re- 
sembles, that of Cinderella in 
the story book: for that con- 
tains a good moral. And lo! 
there is the identical old rat, 
turned into the coachman. (We 
defy any one who knows the 
story, and saw the poor old 
gentleman, not to laugh at the 
likeness. He sat on the enor- 
mous box, diminutive, huddled 
up; looking as if bewildered 
and bent double ; floating with 
his chin up in a sea of ham- 
mercloth.) 

On the other hand, is the 
spectacle of any solid signifi- 
eance? and if so, is the solidity 
to be all on the side of the 
principal object in it? Is it 
simply to add to her power ? 
Then, besides being a puerile 
compliment to those ' whoadmire 
it, it is provoking to those who 
reflect, and pe rilous to all. 

But is it meant also in good 
faith and regard to the pe ople ? 
Is love to come of it? and j joy, 
of which this joy is an earnest? 
‘Then, oh then, the whole bu- 
siness takes another aspect, 
_ which is yet ** another and the 
same ;” that is to say, including 
all which i is good for the love, 
good for ios power, and plea- 


sant, nay, amusing in the re- 
collection even of the tale j 

the story-book : for it is won- 
derful what kindness does for 
everything, small as well as 


great ;and how it fuses the child- 


like, and the laughing, and the 
respectful, the playful and the 
dignified, all in one; and con- 
verts a gaudy spectacle into a 
thing at once grand and good- 
natured, like the sunshine. 

As such, we, for one, wil- 
lingly looked at it with eyes of 
hope, enjoying, in no unplea- 
sant confusion of ideas, our 
fairy tale, our belief in_ the 
oood-will, and our own good-will 
accordingly ;—our own willing 
concession of the power, —with 
that understanding. ‘Vhere rode 
our young Queen, like a proper 
queen of romance, with her 
radiated diadem: there we at 
once smiled at, and felt a 
reverend concern for the good 
old coachman out of Ratopolis ; 
and somewhere, we kuow not 
where, (but not far off, we trust, 
in point of time) was the young 
Prince. or Lord, whoever he 
might be, destined to complete 
the happiness of the lady, and 
make her, and all the rest of 
us, “live happy after.” 

‘A pleasing and boy -like 
dream !” will ery many, who 
vet would be very angry, if we 
did net put faith in the fine re- 
sults that are to ensue, prov ‘ided 
their own respective recommen- 
dations of policy be adopted ! 

Alas! we have our fears as 
well as hopes; but we have 
also our ‘recommendations 7 
of policy, or at least a very dis- 
tinct idea of what is requisite 
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to be done; and this we shall 

roceed to state with a candour 
befitting honest Reformers. 
But first let us look back a mo- 
ment to what the newspapers 
tell us of the Queen’s aspect 
and behaviour in the House of 
Lords ;_ for these apparently 
superficial matters are signifi- 
cant of the Staal spirit. 

The Morning Chronicle, 
describing her Majesty’s ap- 
pearance in the House (which 
must have been very striking, 
particularly at the period when 
she remained ¢ ourteously stand- 
ing for some time, in return for 
the rising of the Peers, smiling, 
and pleasantly looking about 
her, with the ribbon of the 
Garter across her bosom, and 
the diadem on her head) says 
that she seemed much amused 


with the scufling entrance of 


the Commons, and noticed it 
by her manner to those about 
her. The Morning Post, we 
understand, speaks of having 
observed a tear in her eye at 
another time, and of a com- 
pression of the lips, manifesting 
some emotion kept under. 
Another paper says that the 
Queen had been “ strongly 
advised” not to dissolve the 
Parliament in person, for fear 
of the excitement it might 
cause; but that being very 
“firm” in going through with 
anything she determines on, 
she persisted. We know not 
the ; authority of this paper for 
its information, which we find 
ina country journal; but the 
prevaiing impression is, that 
er Majesty has great sensi- 
bility ; and though we ourselves 


discerned nothing but self-pos- 
session in her manner as she 
passed us on her return from 
the House, nor a greater flush 
of the face than was consistent 
with it, it is evident from all 
that has yet been seen of her, 
since the moment when she 
melted into that affecting and 
self-pitying flood of tears at her 
Proclamation (for self-pity is 
at the bottom of all such emo- 
t'ous of self-reference) that the 
general conclusion on this point 
is correct, and that we have a 
Sovereign who is very sensi- 
tive,and liable to fee lings which 
she can little conceal; a tem- 
perament very charming, if it 
run on the wise and generous 
side, and very happy for the 
possessor, if it succeed in dif- 
fusing happiness ; but perilous 
to all parties, if emotion is in- 
dulged from inability to deny 
itself its mere will and plea- 
sure, 

Hard is the lot of sovereigns, 
as well as those whom they 
may injure by such tempera- 
ments, when we consider how 
they must be rendered liable 
to more than ordinary spoiling 
by the mere fact of their being 
sovereigns, or of growing up 
under the probability of be- 
coming such. But again our 
hopes take refuge in the recol- 
lection of the more than ordi- 
nary advantages which her 
Majesty, to assist her against 
these chances, has enjoyed, or 
is understood to ‘have e njoyed, 
in the instruction and society 
of an excellent mother; and 
fervently do we pray and hope, 
that nothing may occur during 
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her reign, to render it neces- 
sary for reflecting people to 
remind the less reflecting of 
that perilous condition annexed 
to the royal state. 

Consider a human being so 
young, and of a sex as well as 
age the most sensitive, stand- 
ing in that ascendant manner be- 
fore a crowd of her worshipping 
elders,—blazing with wealth 
and gorgeousness,—cried after 
and blessed wherever she 
appears,—never moving with- 
out exciting an interest Intense, 
—possessing actual power of the 
rarest and most peculiar descrip- 
tion,—conferring — honours, — 
altering and exalting the 
colour of people’s sensations 
for their Ft lives,—and on 
occasions like the present, issu- 
ing forth like something super- 
human in human shape, an- 
nounced with extacies of peal- 
ing and crashing bells, and the 
leaping thunder of cannon !— 
Who could wonder if the won- 
der itself were almost too much 
for the brain of human being 
so raised above its fellows ? or 
where there is no danger that 
way, who has a right to quarrel 
with the object of such worship, 
if a less sensibility take its me- 
rits for granted, to the detri- 
ment of those who impute 
them? At all events, is not 
the thing itself a wonder in 
man’s history ; and reasonably 
calculated to excite reflections 
of the deepest nature on the 
oo of circumstance and 

rovidence, whether to pur- 
see of duration or vicissitude ? 

t is easy to talk of delusion 
and puerility; but delusion 


itself is a part of the economy 
of the universe, and becomes 
a fact in the belief; nor ean 
even our respected, we will 
add, revered friend, excellent 
Robert Owen (the most Chris- 
tian-minded man now living, 
and we know excellent Chris- 
tians too, Church of England, 
Dissenter, and Catholic) induce 
us to believe, that all the past 
history of mankind is nothing 
but a mass of irrationality, 
without a meaning and a good; 
or even without a necessary 
inclusion of the greater good 
which is to come, unproducible 
perhaps except by the previous 
ill, like a fruit out of its husk. 
And we think he injures his 
noble aspirations after good by 
thus disrespectfully treating the 
mystery of what has been, and 
risking «a contempt for that 
very humanity, which, accord- 
ing to him, is to follow up such 
mere irrationality with such 
sudden and entire reasonable- 
ness. Wonderful, we doubt 
not, are the changes to come ; 
for wonderful have they been, 
and are; and most wonderful 
of all would it be to suppose, 
that vicissitude itself is to stop, 
as it never yet did for any body, 
out of compliment to our pre- 
sent notions, ‘Tory or Radical ! 
We believe also, as Mr Owen 
does, that those changes, though 
not in every respect such as 
he looks for, may come quietly, 
and happily for all, and with 
not a detriment to queen or 
ploughman. But we are get- 
ting upon other subjects. Suf- 
fice it to say for the present, 
that we were among those the 
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other day, who felt the gravest 
and heartiest good wishes for 
the prosperity of the voung 
being betore us, both as woman 
and queen; desiring as we do, 
amidst the great but gradual 
changes which we certainly do 
desire, none that should render 
her existence in that station 
incompatible with all the mo- 
difications of system and cus- 
tom, conceivable for the great- 
est good of the dwellers in this 
world of ornament as well as 
utility. An innocent female 
may surely make as good 
a sovereign for the noblest 
order of things, as a man; and 
we are not among those who 
take all the superficial aspects 
of things reasonable for the 
only ones; or who see nothing 
desirable in what administers 
to the natural passion of man- 
kind for looking up to some- 
thing above themselves. 

One great change, good for 
her and tor every body (from all 
that we ever 
occasions like the present), we 
noticed with delight in the 


understood of 


behaviour of the multitudes 
assembled; and that was, the 
mixture of fervent good-will 
with the absence of mere slav- 
ish noise and gratuitous enthu- 
siasm.. We have mentioned 
the expressions used by the 
crowd. ‘They were deep and 
general in the quarter where 
we stood, and therefore, we 
conclude, elsewhere. But 
there was no hurraing ; no loss 
of the crowd’s own self-posses- 
sion; no violent outbreak of 
any sort. The feeling, as 
clearly as it could be expressed 
both by sound and silence, was 
to this effect :—‘* We love you, 
and wish you well with all our 
hearts; but we expect that 
you will maintain love with 
love, and be the proper sove- 
reign for this new era, which 
knows the rights of people as 
well as sovereigns, and has 
broken up the delusion which 
sacrificed the many to the few.” 

This is what the popular 
feeling said : and this is what we 
say ourselves, with all loving 
respect. 





LILLIPUTIAN. 


I, 
So here hath been dawning 
Another blue day : 
Think wilt thou let it 
Slip useless away. 
lf. 
Out of Eternity 
This new day was born; 
Into Eternity, 
At night, will return. 





lil. 
Behold it aforetime 
No eye ever did: 
So soon it for ever 
Irom all eyes is hid. 

lv. 
Here hath been dawning 
Another blue day : 
Think wilt thou let it 
Slip useless away. 


qT. C. 
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DOGGREL ON DOUBLE COLUMNS AND LARGE TYPE. 
’ 
OR, THE PRAISE OF THOSE PILLARS OF OUR STATE, AND 
ITS CLEAR EXPOSITOR, 


Be present, ye home Truths and 

(iraces, 

That throw a charm on 
places, 

And make a street or an old door 

Look as it never look’d betore, 

Nay, doggrel’s very selt refine 

Into a bark not quite canine 

( Rather, a voicethat once those fairies 

Took delight in, call’d the Lares ; 

Fire-side gods, that used to sit 


coimMmMon- 


Loving jolly dogs and wit ;)* 

For with a truth on our own part, 
Which, though it frisketh, is at heart 
The solemnest of all the solemns, 
We sing, imprimis, Double Columns ; 
And secondly, our noble Type, 
Beauteous as Raphael, clear as Cuyp. 


Double Columns, in all places, 
Are always cause of double graces ; 
They grace one’s front, and grace 

one’s wings, 
And do all sorts of graceful things, 
Making a welcome fit for queens ; 
But most of all in magazines. 

Look at thetact. Allmonthly publi- 

cations that have been column'd 
doubly, 
Have always hit the public fancy 
Better, and with more poignancy 
Than your platter-tac’d, broad pages ; 
Witness things that liv’d for ages, — 
London Magazines, and Towns 
And Countrys, of charade renowns ; 
The old Monthly, still surviving 
Though with single life now striving ; 
And the old Gentleman's (why also 
Should Ae change, and risque a fall 


so 7) 


Truly old gentleman was he, 

And liv’d to hail the century, 

Although his diet was no better 

Than an old tombstone or dead letter. 

Then look at Blackwood, look at 
Fraser ; 

To them and thei sales what d’ye 
say, Sir? 

Tories, I own ; the more’s the pity 

But double-column’d, and theretore 
witty : 

For columns (quoth th’ 
fiddling ) 

Don’t permit people to be middling.¢ 

The Dublin University 

Might also spell his name with g,— 

Vith v and g, and call himself 

The Doubling,—therefore fit for 
shelf ; 

A clever dog ; though he, too, beats 

His Dublin drum with Toryous 
heats. 

Tait, lastly, hath his columns double, 

Though he began Q@which gave hin 
trouble) 

With single ones. I warn’d him of it, 

And 


Horatian 


now, you see, he owns me 

prophet. 

Lucky for Tait ;—because I prophe- 
sied 

Also, that wealth would thus be of- 
his-side. 

| only wish his columns were of 

Narrower edifice ; since thereot 

Greater snugness comes, and easiness 

Of reading, which is half the business. 


Oh, nothing like your double 
columns ! 
Notions of single ones are all hums. 


e eh r « " e - 2 
The Lares, or ancient Gods of the hearth, had figures of dogs at their feet. 
t — Mediocribus esse poetis 
Non di, non homines, non concessere columna.—Honr. 





For the strictly classical use of the word 
and 008 : Truly did Cicero observe, ‘ Discebant fidibus 
antiqui;"—the ancients learnt the fiddle. 
with which he accompanied his own verses. 


rable places in the ancient poets. 


“ fiddling” in this place, vide innume- 


Horace repeatedly mentions the one 
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Compare a single one with any 

Two that you see, how like a zany 

It looks ; how poor, inept, inhuman! 
Oh, ever while you live, have two, 


man ; 
Two, like two legs; and don't be 
branding 


With love of one your understanding. 
Fancy a door with one provided ; 
How ludicrous !one-legg’d! lop-sided! 
Whereas with two, like tit for tat, 
Pediment, cornice, and all that, 
It stands like something worth 
looking at, 
Or a stout fellow in a cock’d hat. 
See our own door-way, at page one 
There’s fitness for a Parthenon! 
Two columns, bearing that first story 
Of strong and sweet Repository. 
Will any hates a Hat 
style, 
Or a fore’d, object to that sty 
Will Mr Gwilt, or Mr Barry, 
Or Mr What’s-his-name ? No, marry. 
Our front demands them to be stout ; 


Iman who 


la ? 
i\ . 


So no pun, pray, on the word gout. 
Turn but the corner, and look there ; 
There see our columns mount in air, 
So smooth, and sweet, and with a 
sinile, 
Air seems itself to feel the style. 
No one will say, with wondering 
brows, 
As the man did to Carlton House, 
“ Care colonne, che fate quit al 
/ 


Nor will the columns, with /Awm 


and ha, ( 
Say “ Non sappiamo, in verita.”* 
A pretty jest, faith, and a queer, 
To ask our columns how they came 


here ! 


I:gad, they'd say to such suggestion, 
‘How came you here, that ask the 


question.” 


Double then be your columns, ever : 
Were single ones in Nature? Never. 
(There’s nothing like a round asser- 

tion) 
And history holds them in aversion. 


All her best columns go by twos ;— 
Witness those pillars of the Jews, 
Jachin and Boaz, which implied 
That Love and Pow’r go side by side ;t 
And those which Hercules set up, 
When he sat down in Spain to sup 
On fame and gratitude (no dull tray) 
And carv’d upon them Ne plus ultra ; 
‘You 


columns” ; 


Meaning, can’t surpass my 


Words in our favour that speak 
volumes. 

Upon the like, deny who can, 

Gioes that most wondrous fabric, man, 

And on two legs walks noble and 
steady ; 

jut thiswe have touch’d uponalready. 

Thus emperors walk ; yea, poets ; yea, 

My lady B. and lady A, ; 

Yea (not to speak it lightly) queens ; 


And so must wits In magazines. 


li short, look at the common sense 
©’ the case, and frame your judg- 
ment thence. 
So wide are single-column'd pages, 
The eyes grow tu’d with the long 
stages ; 
At each line’s end you feel perplex’d 
Por the beginning of the next, 


A jeu d’esprit recorded of divers colonnades; among others, that whiehs 


screened the late Carlton House. 


It may be thus translated :— 


: aw ? 
How came you here, good columns, pray ‘ 
*Faith, my good friend, we cannot say. 


+ Colonne Ebraiche o Misteriose. 


Due colonne del vestibolo del tempio di 


Salomone ; l'una delle quali, a destra, si chiamava Jachin, desiderio; e l'altra, a 
Sinistra, Booz, forza e vigore, &C.eeLizionario d’ Ogni Mitologia, tom, i, p, 468, 
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And have to run back all the way 

To find it, and keep saying “ Eh ?” 

Now double ones require but glances ; 

From line to line the sweet eye 
dances, 

Without a strain, or the least trouble, 

And thus th’ enjoyment’s truly double, 

Taking your meaning and your think- 
ing, 

As easily as lovers, winking. 

Besides, meanwhile it has an eye to 

The other column it runs nigh to ; 

Which doubly doubles the enjoyment, 

By certainty of more employment ; 

Just like that terrible Greek, who 
reckon’d, 

While courting one love, ona second ; 

Or as your gourmand, dining plea- 
santly, 

Says, “I'll attack ¢hat pigeon pre- 
sently.” 


So much for columns. Now for 

type. 

What soul, of any judgment ripe, 

Or wise by dint of good intentions, 

But must exult in its dimensions ? 

What good heart swell not at a size 

So very good for good old eyes ? 

Nay, good for eves too not grown 
old, 

But tried by labours manifold, 

And glad not to be fore’d to take 

To spectacles and vision-ache 7 

Young eyes, of course, can find no 
fault with it; 

And babes that learn to spell, won't 
halt with it : 

So that, in fact, the only pages 

To suit all eyes and suit all ages, 

And fillthe whole earth’s visual powers 

With tears of transport, will be ours ! 

Good heav'ns! what an amazing 
glory ! 

Unknown in periodic story ! 


Weknew once a shrewd speculator, 
Young withal, and fond of pater, 
Who in the course of a right breeding 
Had got such filial views of reading, 


That he projected an old men’s 
Newspaper, to be call’d—Tue Leys ; 
That is to say, a glass to read it - 
Because the print was not to need it ! 
(We think we see old Munden hnead- 
ing 
The word, in his intensest reading, 
And counting it a gain, exceeding). 
Well, here’s a Lens in all its glory, 
The type of the Repository ;— 
A glass, without a glass’s need ;— 
A print, that cries to all “Come, read !” 
How pleasant to reverse, for once, 
The cares that patronise good sons, 
And give good sons occasion rather 
To filiatronize their father ! 


There's a strange tale of an old sire, 
Who screaming every moment higher, 
Came running from a house, or rather 
Hobbling, and tollow’d by Ais father, 
Who was belabouring him, because 
Forgettul of all filial laws, 

“ Th’ ungracious boy,” like a draw- 

cansir, 

Had laid a stick upon his grandsire ! ! 
Observe our sweet Repository, 
How ‘twill reverse this horrid story. 

For sure as we see future ages 

Rise, like May-mornings, o'er our 
pages, 

We see full many a gratetul sire, 

Old as that grandson, but all fire, 

Come smiling from his home, and 
telling 

The neighbours round about the 
dwelling, 

How he had left, with eyes all glis- 
tening, 

His father to Ais grandsire listening, 

Who taking up our magazine, 

And putting his white locks serene 

Pleasantly back, and looking proud, 

Read it, upon the spot, out loud! 


What need to add another syllable 4 


Hearts, that could stand this, are 


unkill able. 


we eee + rw ee 
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HIGH AND LOW 


LIFE IN ITALY, 


EXHIBITED IN LETTERS AND MEMOIRS COLLECTED BY THE LATE J. J. 


PIDCOCK RAIKES, ESQ.; AND NOW FIRST 
PHEW, SIR RODNEY RAIKES, WITH SEVERAL MATERLAL 


PUBLISHED BY HIS NE- 
ADDITIONS. 


PREFATORY MEMOIR. 


Tuar the Editor of these pages 
is professionally no literary 
man, would be evident of it- 
self. A publisher, in fact, was 
desirous of printing them in 
quarto, with a great accumula- 
tion of other iiatter, prefixing 
a brief account of the author’s 
life. Although the scheme was 
laid aside, the reader shall not 
be deprived of what informa- 
lon a grateful nephew can 
present to him, in regard to 
that worthy man. | 

James — Jeffer y  Pideock 
Raikes, (or Raykes, for some: 
times the name has been spelt 
with the 7 and sometimes with 
the y), Esq., of Cranburn alley, 
was the eldest son of Benjamin 
Tobias Raikes, isq., of the 
same residence. who married 
the d; auvliter and sole heiress 
of 3 Samuel Gamaliel Rodney 
Pideock, Iusq., of ‘True- Blue 
House, on the north-east coast 
of Newfoundland. In the con- 
scientious dischary (re of his pro- 
fessional duties he often re- 
flected that perhaps a Wolfe or 
aa Abercrombie had be ‘come 
immortal by mere ly having 
looked into his father’s window ; 
and that the fine arts had been 
aided in risin + to their present 
stupendous height by the en- 
couragement he gave to the 

No. 221—II, 


more eminent painters of trum- 
pets, drums, cannons, cars of 
victory, and triumphal arches, 
destined to reward at Christ- 
mas, anid upon other solemn 
occasions, the younger portions 
of human society. Tle used 
to defend the dignity of his ar- 
tists by demonstr iting, toevery 
unpre judiced and unsophis Li- 
cated mind, their superiority 
over Rubens and Raphael, and 
one whom he aa not name 
out of delicacy, Inasmuch as a 
drum or trumpet, to say noth- 
ing of a ear of victory or a 
tr iumph larch, is anobler basis 
of glory than a yi ard, or evel a 
ly ile of canvas, and that there 
resulted from either of them a 
greater, a more ge nuine, and a 
f: ue more extensive delight. 
The juvenile age of Mr Pid 
dock Raikes was distinguis hed 
by no eccentricities of venius ; 
his themes were hy the best 
judges declared to be superior 
to his verses. Indeed, when 
he was of age and thought of 
se tthiug, he Ssuspec ted from his 
natural modesty, that the aflee- 
tions of a distinguished lady in 
l.ombard street (no other than 
the daughter of the great Mir 
* * *) were gained by a 
rival through the means of 
some more felicitous expression 
li 
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in the verses handed to her. 
He retired from the contest 
with a clear conscience, and 
resolved to lead a single life. 
When he had acquired a com- 

etency, the sum, namely, of one 
Eoleed thousand pounds, part 
invested in India stock, part in 
the Three per cents, he retired 
from business; and having been 
honoured with great part of a 
bow (as he believed) by Louis 
XVIII, who was passing 
through the city to remount 
the throne of his ancestors, he 
resolved, when affairs were firm- 
ly settled, to sojourn a few 
years in France. As is custo- 
mary with persons of his rank 
in society, he was presented at 
court there, on his first arrival ; 
and the only mortification he 
experienced was upon the very 
event from which he antici- 
pated unmingled joy. Lord 
Stuart de Rothesay did not 
hear him, when, after announc- 
ing Mr Pideock Raikes, he said 
emphatically, though in a whis- 
per, “ the gentleman who 
brought the live turtle in his 
carriage.” 

A sort of coldness between 
him and his Majesty sprang up 
from this omission, although 
he gave as his reason for 
going so soon into Italy the 
washiness of French wines. It 
is well known among his friends, 
that he carried a powerful anti- 
dote in his own excellent port 
and incomparable sherry, and 
had suffered as much in Eng- 
land from green peas and broad 
beans, as ever he encountered 
in France from the most ani- 
mated, straight-forward, and 


upright hostility of cham- 
paigne. We may surmise then, 
on this one occasion, that his 
sincerity was, to a certain point, 
affected by his delicacy. 

It is beyond all controversy 
that, on the eleventh day of 
June, 1824, he crossed Mount 
Cenis with his suite, the same 
notification being engraven on 
the eternal granite of that 
mountain. And here it must 
be observed that he was by no 
means an ostentatious man, and 
that he never entitled himself 
Grand squire, as some Ita- 
lians entitled him, nor A//ord, 
neither of which are to be found 
in the inscription, but simply 
K’squire, in letters which can- 
not be mistaken. He was of so 
liberal a disposition, and so con- 
stantly in the habit of giving 
encouragement,—words which 
were for ever upon his lips,— 
that when he contemplated an 
immortal work, he consulted at 
an expense of about one hun- 
dred pounds, more than twenty 
of those gentlemen who had 
formerly been in his employ- 
ment, whether he should en- 
title it Journey, Journal, Tour, 
Travels, Rambles, Reflections, 
View, Sketch, or ‘Thoughts; 
and whether, if Thoughts, which 
pleased him most, he should 
call them Scattered or Succinct. 

To proceed in the delinea- 
tion of his character. It has 
been remarked, that dispas- 
sionate as an observer, an 
modest as an orator, he never 
questioned the authority of 
older or of richer men than 
himself, and that he preferred 
the opinions of even those un- 
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der him, to his own. Speak- 
ing of the ancients, he said 
feelingly, “ We know all we 
can ever know about ’em: they 
are dead and gone: and I am 
surprised that gentlemen should 
quarrel and dispute over their 
coffins: I do not think it the 
thing by any means. He must 
e€ a very queer random man 
who fancies he cannot get hot 
enough with the politics brewed 
in his own country, but must 
e’en take a mouthful of Greek 
and Roman. Whether one or 
other of ’em wrote this or wrote 
that, how does it concern us ? 
Why so nice then, and so punc- 
tilious ? Are we at the quarter 
sessions? Are we before any 
justice of the peace? I hate 
a contradictory and _ litigious 
spirit, and would rather give a 
crown for a book that nobody 
stirs about, than three-and-six- 
for one that sets people 
y the ears.” 
He was formerly member of 
a Pitt-Club, but having been 
cheated at Rome by a defender 
of faith and legitimacy, a noble 
who received three thousand 
crowns out of the million sent 
by our lamented minister in 
order to excite the people to 
revolt, he was so incensed, as 
to declare he was firmly of 
opinion that the money had 
been distributed among the 
greatest scoundrels under hea- 
ven. This language would 
ave given great offence to the 
noble had it been uttered while 
any more scudi from the same 
quarter could fall within his 
te as it was, he camly re- 
plied, « Pazienza Signore! He 


says what is possibly true. But 
that which was distributed in 
our country by the unsparing 
hand of your immortal minister, 
under the cognizance and with 
the participation of the French 
police, was distributed among 
the scoundrels who did want 
it; while that which was distri- 
buted in yours, by the same 
inexhaustible munificence, was 
distributed among the scoun- 
drels that did not.’ Upon 
which Mr Pideock Raikes turn- 
ed to his secretary, Mr Stivers, 
and declared he would strike 
out his name with his own 
hand. It pleased Providence 
to decree otherwise. On the 
fourteenth of May, 1831, ata 
quarter-past three, about twen- 
ty minutes after the termina- 
tion of his dinner hour, he was 
seized with an apoplectie fit, 
and though no fewer than three 
leeches were in the course of 
the night applied to his abdo- 
men, the original seat of the 
disorder, as four physicians of 
the five declared, and although 
they ordered him early in a 
morning a hot bath of olive oil, 
as they had done with similar 
success in the case of the Grand 
Duke Ferdinand, he departed 
this life in the olive oil bath 
precisely at six, A. M. aged 
fifty-four years and two months. 
His mortal remains were con- 
veyed from the shores of Italy 
to the family vault, according 
to his last will and testament, 
which, together with a list of 
illustrious namesin both Houses 
of Parliament (taken from his 
books), will, if the public voice 
should imperatively demand it, 
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be appended toa future volume, 
together with a fac-simile of 
his hand-writing. 
mourners of the distinguished 
defunct, were his late secre- 
tary, J. J. Stivers, Esq. and 
the editor of these his papers, 
in regard to which nothing 
very interesting remains untold, 
excepting this one aneedote. 
linding, at the decline of life, 
that he could not probably 
much surpass the efforts of his 
predecessors in the classical 
land of Italy, he devolved his 
own glory on his humbler 
friends, and, it appears, would 
have patronized rather than 
have appropriated the two vo- 
lumes. After many erasures 
in the title-page, which is 
usually the most difficult part 
ofa book, and the thread upon 
which hang its destinies, we 
find fairly written and standing 
forth triumph; intly what is now 
printed j in it, of which he him- 
self is certainly the author. 

MR STIVERS ‘TO LADY C. 

My Lapvy—In Paris, as I 
told you, the houses are all 
roof; in Genoa one ean dis- 
cover neither tile nor chimney. 
They are higher than our 
chureh-towers, and the gentry 
live at the ve ry top. You may 
imagine it to be a melancholy 
thing to have no other view 
than of heaven. But the sky 
above the city of Genoa looks 
like the fair and cheerful mo- 
ther of the lusty mountains 
Which are as blue as so m: wy 
blue-beards; and the sea itself 
at some distance from the shore 
is just as if you had dippe vl 





The chief 
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your pen in it after a scrawl, it 
being of so dark a complexion, 
In England, the clearest sky i is 
between a hex loe- spi arrow's cog 
and a basin of starch: here 
you vidi recover soiled silk 
stockings with it, if you could 
get at it. And I never saw a 
Coventry garter of a deeper 
blue than the face of old ocean, 
(as Dibdin in his whimsical way 
used to call it), where he has 
those big blustering Alps to 
keep him in countenance. And 
although he swells with burly 
ride as he elbows and jostles 

the ship, he very crood- na- 
turedly the next moment shews 
you a specimen of his stock, 
his dolphins, that look like so 
many sunset heavens, and those 
other queer fish, like my lord’s 
eood stories, being without 
he: ud or tail, rolling round and 
round eternally, and tumbling 
in the manner of tumbler pi- 
geons, but as huge asa wherry, 
and yet as active vand lightsome 
as a boarding-schiool “Miss at 
her holiday’s ‘ball or a buxom 
and blithe young widow, just 
come to that title, unfolding 

her glossy handkerchief, ready 

to heat the condolence (1 think 

they call it) of her dear kind 

friends. 

Happy creatures! Salt water 
is the element ol f both until 
they are taken, and then the 
fish is the first to change 
colour. 

I remain, 
A word to the wise) 
My dear Lady, 
Your obedient and dutiful 
old servant, 
Jack JEREMY STIVERS. 
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(The merit of Mr John 
Stivers seems to have been felt 
and acknowledged by person- 
ages of the highest distinction. 
Hence he was permitted to 
write with something like fa- 
miliarity “by his noble cor- 
respondent, none of whose 
letters, however, are destined 
to enrich our collection. ] 


MR STIVERS TO LADY C. 


For the soul of me IT cannot 
see any reason, my dear lady, 
why you should say you are 
a little angry with my re- 
flections on the sex. ‘The de- 
partment of it I had under my 
eye was the widow depart- 
ment. Surely you cannot be 
jealous. But I know not how 
it is, every woman [ have ever 
met with, of every sort and 
description, stands up for the 
sex, and would send to the 
devil nearly all who belong to 
itt You are as devout to ’ tlie 
holy word, sex, as we are to 
the thousand little idols that re- 
present it. 

Well, since you command 
me, I will keep for the fu- 
ture to the description of 
seenery and = character, and 
not talk odiously. Ll wrote 
my first letter the first day we 
cane ashore, since which J] 
have seen so many things, I am 
bothered and bewildere di and 
know nothing about ‘em. No 
matter, you find them in books. 
Master ‘has eight or nine, all 
telling the same story in the 
main “and all contradicting in 
the particulars. I am fond of 


seeing matters with my own 
eyes: Iam active and think it 
no trouble. I don’t want dry 
skulls for spectacles. 

Genoa is said to lie at the 
foot of the mountains: she ap- 
pears to me to be treading on 
their toes. ‘There are the 
rid: ZS, both in the city and out 
for miles together, over which 
you can ne ther ride nor walk 
with any comfort. ‘There are 
some few carriages in’ the 
place ; but every horse has at 
least one broken knee. This 
seems so natural and so neces- 
sary an infirmity, that you 
would almost feel inclined to 
believe that the beasts were 
born with it. ‘Tiresome work 
for walkers (I should have said 
pe destrians, but forgot myself) 
in hot weather. Nothing but 
up and down, up and down; 
and that won’t do for ever, you 
know. ‘The air is the only 
eood thing going, and this the 
people do ail the *y can to spoil. 
You must goa mile out of the 
gates to get a mouthful /of 
prime qui ality. They have 
forts all over the country from 
the sea-beach to the summit, 
standing as close as old Nat’s 
vointers, when they back in 
the stubble. I wonder who 
the devil the gunners can con- 
trive to shoot at: they must 
have poor sport. 

As I admired the sea in my 
last, and the sky too by day- 
light, I am now for the stars. 
They in this country are of 
another cut and fashion from 
what they are in London. In 
London they make themselves 
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scarce for the most part, and 
are the only things in the 

lace that don’t much like to 

e looked at. ‘To say the 
truth, they are little worth the 
trouble, they look so squinty 
and surly. But here in Italy 
they are as bright as your lady- 
ship’s eyes in their best man- 
ner, or as the plate at your 
ladyship’s table, when honest 
Jack Stivers had the polishing 
of it: and they wink and play 
with one another like spring 


kids. 


= & M. oy 
+. " ‘ * 
s ¥* ~ * 


MR STIVERS TO LADY C. 


I can’t deal and won’t deal 
with master. He wants ma- 
terials; and I am to be on the 
look out—the key-weeve, as the 
Frenchmen call it. And what 
the devil! (God forgive me !) 
do omy think he calls materials ? 
Why, scraps of paper, to be 
brought to him every night 
with ** my view,” as he calls it, 
“of things and events.” He 
said to me, * Stivers! I con- 
template a very considerable 
work. Every man differs from 
every other man.’—Here he 
opened first one great volume 
and then another, and after 
reading a little, proceeded off- 
hand—* Not only in his own 
view of society, but in his 
recital of events.” Again he 
paused, threw his spectacles up 





to his forehead and looked at 
me. I said nothing: he went 
on. Remarks, I see, do not 
make much impression on you . 
but you have very consider- 
able versatility and originality, 
What you collect for me, and 
what you express in your own 
manner, I shall put into proper 
form, contracting your eccen- 
tricities and rounding your pe- 
riods. I myself shall point out 
many things to your inexpe- 
rience ; as you must remember 
I did in the square of the Ca- 
rousel, near the ‘lhuilleries, 
the first time you attended me 
to that royal residence.”’ Now, 
my lady, you may be curious 
to hear what it was he pointed 
out to me: and as I never 
balked you, I will not balk you 
now. ‘The story is worth a 
pound note. 

We saw upon the iron- 
railing some posts with gilt 
cocks upon ’em. Master pulled 
the string, and stopped the 
carriage, and said to me, 

‘‘ Stivers ! did you ever hear 
a cock-and-bull story ?” 

‘Yes, sir,” said I, but for 
the love of mercy don’t let’s 
have one now. Many and 
many a one have I gone 
through under my Lord C.; 
enough to last any man for 
life. ’ 

For the love of God, si, 
let the carriage go on, or this 


wind will blow us over the 


rail.” 
“ Do you minda little dust?’ 
said master. 
‘¢ Sir,” said I, “ they say 4 
bushel of March dust is worth 
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a king’s ransom: surely a thou- 
sand bushels are blowing about 
for that worthy king’s yonder, 
It seems as if he was to be 
paid for by weight: here is 
enough of it tosmother all the 
cocks and bulls in Christen- 
dom. If rain should fall upon 
my new hat, there would be 
mud over and above to build a 
row of cottages.” 

‘“ Never mind, I ensure it,” 
said he, “to its full value. 
Hear; listen; put your head 
towards the glass: I will eat 
the whole down. Cocks re- 
germ the French, bulls the 
wnglish. Histories relating to 
the wars and treaties of large 
nations are properly called 
cock-and-bull stories, and by 
degrees all stories that turn out 
to as little account as these 
wars and treaties, are called by 
the same name.” 


Iam, &c. &e. &e. 


[Let us hope that Mr Stivers 
added from his own fancy all the 
words from * and by degrees” 
to the conclusion. Certainly Mr 
Raikes was incapabe of treat- 
ing either his heroic ancestors, 
or his equally brave coutempo- 
raries with such disrespect. 
By these wars and treaties we 
have reached the pinnacle of 
human glory; and by the in- 
scrutable designs of Provi- 
dence, the treaties led us infal- 
libly to wars and the wars to 
treaties,—an advantage which 
no other country ever expe- 
rienced in the same degree. ‘To 
attribute it to chance, if not 
impious, is malicious. The 
prudent men who were ap- 


pointed to watch over our wel- 
fare, saw before them, 

‘A mighty maze, but not without a 

plan,” 

at every turn of which was an 
embryo general, and at the end 
a national illumination, with 
prayer and thanksgiving. ] 


MR STIVERS TO LADY C, 


1 HAVE made it up, since you 
say it would be better for me. 
Indeed, | began to think as 
much, and never had any 
quarrel atall with him. ‘The very 
day after he had talked of my 
being on the look out, he gave 
ie three crowns for encou- 
ragement. I could do no less 
than sit down and write what I 
heard ina livery-stable. Here 
is a copy of it:— 

“7 heard to-day, sir, that 
his Majesty the King of Sar- 
dinia, who has no more right 
they tell me to be King of 
Genoa, than I have to be King 
of Jerusalem (which is one of 
his kingdoms, by the bye, and 
none of mine) has resolved to 
eut his heir off with a shilling ; 
and to give all the mountains 
and chesnuts, all the monks 
and nuns, all the hogs and 
roats (the next things in num- 
ber and quality), all the folks 
and soldiers, all the mules, 
asses, oxen, and horses, to the 
Emperor of Austria,—to say 
nothing of a vast quantity of 
stone walls.” My master put 
it down directly in_ his bie 
book. He also put down at 
the same time, in his account- 
book, one crown and a half for 


half-a-dab of butter. 
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MR STIVERS TO LADY C. 
From Florence. 
We had hardly got to this 
place, Florence, whe ‘no my mas- 
ter sent me to the post- -oflice 
for letters, and I saw flying 
from a string one of those fine 
paintings which make [taly so 
celebrated. It represented to 
the life a glorious conjurer and 
all the people round him. There 
isan older piece on the same 
subject in a church at Genoa, 
but notso much to the life. In 
the old miracle the lookers-on 
are not half so much in earnest, 
nor the conjuror neither; for 
there are women and boys in 
the corner who are looking at 
you, and not at the juggler. 
Either he or the painter could 
not be doing his best. I clap- 
ped my master’s letter into my 
pocke ts, and ran off to make 
Inquiries for this Signor Gol- 
doni, who kept the theatre that 
was advertised. An old priest 
told me that she sballied*, she 
meaning me, and sballied that 
I was off the scent. He then 
informed me that the juggler 
was the egregious Signor Mat- 
teo Tullio Ostilio Giuseppe 
Pancrazio, and that he made 
fanaticism and fury in Italy. 


. My lady,” said I to myself 


in English, “that is rather 
your trade than his.’ But 
these expressions are among 
the elegancies of the Tuscan 
tongue, which they tell me are 
“unarrivable” and ‘“ unpay- 
able.” 1 often thought that I 
myself have some eleganci ies of 


the latter kind. The old fel- 
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* Ella sbaglia. 


low was fond of chat, and told 
me that Signor County Alfieri 
was made of another ** paste” 
than Avvocato Goldoni: afresh 
elegance of our new tongue 
there; and that he had known 
him and had even dined at the 
next house, and that he was so 
sage a man that the Countess 
of Albany had married him, 
and had done every thing but 
acknowledge the marriage, and 
at last had broken his heart for 
him. Ladies often do this when 
they find a tender one, for they 
are as apt to try it, as they are 
to try a thread before they sew 
with it. The old priest said, 
that she did it in part by giving 
him too highly seasoned ‘dishes 
for his dinner, and in part by 
eiving him a Frenchman for 
his rival. Now he hated the 
French, said the priest, and 
indeed he hated every body 
who did not hate every body 
else, and did not much like 
him who did. ‘ Ele must have 
been a hearty dog, parson | 
said I, for those who like 
every one, have no heart at 
all. They are cats, said x) 
uncle the fishmonger, and ; 
sturgeon in the same keg; her 
are satans that look as blandly 
and as lovingly at an old sinner 
as at Eve.” Lord! if I have 
not got my master’s letter in 
my pocket to this blessed day ! 
Iam, &e. Xe. &e. 


(Mr Stivers in this letter is 
at once remarkable for his 
levity and repentance. The 
tragedies of Count Alfieri are 
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said to be replete with the 


effusions of democracy ; and if 
there is any truth in the report 
that he was in favour with the 
Countess of Albany, and hate dl 
the Kreneh, the probability is 
that she wished to cure lim of 
his French princi iples by what 
Mr Stivers, misti aking: the 
learned gentleman’s expression, 
calls a French rival; as held- 
ing the finger to the fire is a 
remedy for the burn. ] 


MR STIVERS TO LADY C. 
We have been at Florence ten 
days, and a wonderful place it 
iss ‘There is not a straight 
street, nor a square square, 1 
the whole of it. If the men 
were bigger, I should suppose 
that the ladies took their cur- 
vature from their habitations, 
as their minds do from. their 
bodies: the *y are so diminutive, 
wry, and wriggling. I have 
conversed with aint fifty In- 
glish and forty Italian servants. 


It has been intimated to all of 


them, that it will be allowed 
them to enjoy an honest liberty 


(that is to rob their masters) if 


they behave well. I found on 
inquiry (for the whole sub- 
ject is inte resting) that behav- 
ing well consists in giving true 
and complete information to 
the police of everything that 
occurs in the family. As their 
Newspapers contain no scandal, 
no clope ments, no crim. cons., 
the curiosity of the heads of die 
police must be satisfied with 
washier fare. You would won- 
- to see with what delight 
they listen to an account of the 


dishes served at table, the 
squabbles of masters and mis- 
tresses, a box on the ear, a 
bottle thrown across the table, 
or prayers read to the servants 
by the master of the fi umily. A 
eood deal of money is spent in 
Florence by the I glish, and 
the city is hardly less enriched 
by the number of forks, spoons, 
rings, watches, brooches, and 
necklaces, put into circulation 
hy the servants, chiefly the 
Italians: but the same freedom 
of action is allowed the En- 
elish and other foreigners, on 
displaying the same merits. 
This public spirit: is much en- 
couraged by what is called here 
the hie rarchy of the police. Be 
pleased to direet to me at the 
Palazzo Maraschini. <A palace 
here is different from a house, 
by having a barn-door for the 
entrance, and room enough for 
horses and mules to stand 
against the staircase. 


Lam, &ec. &e. &e. 


(If Mr Stivers had not been 
represented to us as a person 
of strict sobriety, we, reading 
this letter, should entertain 
some suspicion his being 


fuddled.] 


MR STIVERS TO LADY C, 


ANnp a pretty set of nobles 
they are! Why, Pitt made bet- 
ter! Jlowever, [ have found 
out in Florence what I never 
should have found out in Lon- 
don: every thing has its mean- 
ner. lL always thought as 
much. ““ Counts come from 
counting-house. Marquise from 

















marker. They are desperate 
hands at cards and billiards all 
over Italy: and because master 
would not sit down and have 
his pocket picked, they chose 
to set him down, and lower 
than I approved of. My own 
honour was touched through 
master’s, and if he lost a 
step, I lost one. ‘Therefore | 
made him lift up his head 
among them. I told them he 
did not require to be called 
milord; and that he was grand 
esquire. ‘hey asked me whe- 
ther he really was born in 
London, or only at some castle 
in the provinces. I caught at 
the castle, but stuck fast to it, 
and put it in Cranbourn alley. 
No Englishman I find is es- 
teemed in Italy, unless he was 
born in the metropolis. ‘This 
is much to my taste, for I was 
whelped in the thickest of it. 
They are as curious about 
birth as they ever were, but in 
another and more reasonable 
way. Knowing that they all 
are doubtful in regard to father- 
hood, they transfer the inquiry 
from the person to the place, 
while in regard to the date of 
any one’s birth they do much 
as the ancient Romans did in 
their computation. ‘These, I 
heard a learned man say, reck- 
oned by the consulship; the 
modern by the cavaliership. 
There is, however, one slight 
difference : they say ‘‘ he was 
born the year after this or that 
young gentleman was his mo- 
ther’s cavaliere.” 

1 was thought a kfiight in 
disguise because I was born in 
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St Giles’s. Had I been born 
in the best room of Windsor 
Castle, with the Black Prince's 
banner waving above my cra- 
dle, I should have excited no 
emotion, but in raising up the 
shoulder. Being London-born 
—veramente di Londra, citta 
capitale—I was so very high, 
that every one would make me 
higher. Sant? Leidio! scusa, 


signore. Sant? Leidio & un 
altro. Lei vuol dire San Gia- 
como. La corte std li: non e 
vero? Iam come to the end 


of my Italian, but you have it 


neat and genuine. 
[ remain, &c. &c. Xe. 


[“ Why, Pitt made better !” 
To be sure he did, Mr Stivers. 
He ennobled those gentlemen 
who had the greatest stake in 
the country, and some few 
(too few indeed) of those ho- 
nourable men, whose houses 
rose from commerce. ‘These 
were the great supports of the 
nation in all her difficulties. 
Without them in vain would 
the immortal minister have at- 
tempted to carry on a war of 
twenty years; and never would 
the people of England have dis- 
played their strength and forti- 
tude, in supporting a heavier 
weight of debt than all the na- 
tions of the world united could 
endure. | ; 

Among the English here in 
Italy, whom I could wish to see 
at my table in Cranbourn 
alley, is Lieutenant Arthur 
Cockles, third Lieutenant of 
his Majesty’s ship Leopard 
in Lord Howe’s grand engage 
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ment on the first of June, and 
romoted to the rank of second 
a ihe soon after the taking 
of Copenhagen. The grand- 
father of Mr Cockles was en- 
sign in the battle of Minden, 
in which he lost his life, aged 
fifty-four years; and, in con- 
sequnence of his bravery and 
regularity, the eldest of his 
eight children, Roger Cockles, 
was admitted into the army at 
somewhat under the regulation- 
price of commission, and had 
the honour to be slain at Bun- 
ker’s Hill, leaving an only son, 
Arthur. The royal favour did 
not desert the family: on the 
contrary, this young man was 
patronized to such a degree 
that he rose to the rank of 
lieutenant at an age when his 
grandfather and father had been 
but ensigns ; in a word, when 
he scarcely had completed his 
fortieth year of service aud 
fifty-first of life ; a period when 
the mind and body are just 
attaining their full perfection. 
Although Mr Cockles has 
much the appearance of being 
a quiet and unambitious man, 
he is reported to have display- 
ed on several occasions the 
most impetuous bravery; and 
[ myself have observed in him 
some slight (I say slight) indi- 
ations of discontent. Mr 
Cockles * was always a loyal 
man, as we properly call those 
Who love their king above all 
other blessings; and yet he 
thought it hard, he said, to 
have seen, in the various ships 
in Which he had served, every 


junior in each put above him ; 


some who were not born when 
he entered the service, others 
whom he had instructed and 
loved, and who were removed 
to vessels newly built or newly 
taken, that, to use his own 
expression, “fresh cubs from 
lordly kennels, litter after lit- 
ter, might start from the same 
hatchway, and leap over him.” 
Being a good accountant, and 
having learned Italian and 
Lingua Franca from a sailor of 
Lord Hotham’s fleet in the 
Mediterranean, he offered his 
services to several mercantile 
houses at Leghorn, on his 
reduction to half-pay. But 
one merchant said he could not 
in his conscience give him a 
higher salary than it had pleas- 
ed his Majesty to give him 
after forty years’ service; an- 
other, that he could not think 
of a clerk dining at his table ; 
that clerks must be clerks, and 
that gentlemen must be gen- 
tlemen. ‘This was an elderly 
Scotchman, who lately married 
the daughter of a woman he 
kept for many years. On 
leaving the house of this exem- 
plary person, who had the forti- 
tude, in spite of ill habits, to ex- 
change an irregular life for a 
regular one, a ‘Turkish mer- 
chant, then accidentally pre- 
sent, having liked his look and 
admired his calmness, came 
after him and addressed to him 
the following words in the 
most polished ‘Tuscan :— 

‘‘ Sir, I congratulate those 
who have exercised the military 


* The Editor thinks himself at liberty to write the name at length, although the 
letters composing it are covered with asterisks in the MS. 
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profession so many years as 
you have, and who retire from 
it so sound in health, as to 
be capable of other and better 
occupations, and [I venerate 
those who are likewise so sound 
in mind as to show a readiness 
to undertake them. In ‘Turkey 
we have no distinctions, but 
from the services we render 
our country. ‘The most power- 
ful man in Constantinople, 
after the Sultan, was waiter at 
a public bath, and if he behaves 
ill, may return toit. I think 
I heard you say that vour lodg- 
ings are at theinn. My house 
is cool and spacious. As I give 
no credit to the Christians of 
this city, whether Greeks, 
Jews,* or English, and deal 
chiefly with the Armenians, 
I employ no book-keeper. 
When I may happen to want 
one, [ will request the favour 
of your assistance. Allow 
me then, as a military man, 
to offer you my quarters: asa 
merchant, to provide for your 
table; and as a friend, if you 
believe a Mussulman can or 
ought to be one, to enjoy the 
situation of your purse-bearer.”’ 

The lieutenant grasped his 
hand, and gazed upon his placid 
countenance, but stood speech- 
| less. Sidi Dahr, such was the 
1 Turk’s name, understood the 
; real cause of his emotion, and 
added with greater animation, 
* Grant it me, grant it me for 
life.” ‘The lieutenant was in- 
duced to accept the quarters, 
and to accompany his benefac- 
tor, On my first visit I found 
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them extremely cleanly, ‘being 
covered with mats of coloured 
reeds, but containing little fur- 
niture. In the bed-reem, in- 
stead of a miattrass, there was 
an enormous cushion of mo- 
rocco-leather filled with wind 
like a foot-ball, but not to such 
a degree as should spoil the 
level of the surface. Over 
this was thrown some coarse, 
elazed linen; the sheets were 
very fine, and a net-work was 
suspended round trom the cen- 
ter of the ceiling. ‘There was 
one sofa as hard as. the bed, 
another very soft and broad, 
two cane-hottomed chairs, a 
small eedar table, a marble 
dressing-table, a large stone jar 
of rose-water, and two porcelam 
vases filled with flowers. — | 
mention these particulars to 
show what poor ideas the richer 
‘Turks have of comfort ; though 
indeed these apartments looked 
cooler than anv I ever entered 
in the month of August. Mr 
Cockles assured me that in the 
winter, his own rooms were 
covered with ‘Turkey carpets, 
and his bed Aung with velvet, 
and the counterpane of the 
same. LI verily believe that my 
little parlour in Cranbourn 
alley contains more furniture 
than the twenty rooms ot Sidi 
Dahr’s palace, rich as he ts, 
and unsparing in expense, Hf he 
knew how to spend his money, 

The library contained one 
chair only, an arm chair, with 
Russia-leather cushion and 
back, a small cedar table, and 
a small tea-cup, instead of ink- 


* Strange oversight in so careful a writer as Mr Raikes, unless it was te 
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stand. ‘The Turks are very 
backward in writing, there was 
not even a desk. ‘The third 
room was the dining-room, 
worse furnished, if possible ' 
that the other two. It con- 
tained four cane-bottomed 
chairs, and a narrow table fixed 
against the wall, about eight feet 
long. Above this shab by table 


are no less than three lamps of 


gilt bronze, each containing two 
wicks, and these were always 
lighted in the season, and the 
floor covered with hay, anda 
Turkey carpet over it. ‘The 
heutenant told me that he him- 
self had asked his friend Sidi 
Dahr, the ve ry que stion that | 
asked. Seeing two om ipkins 
laid for one person, |e xpressecl 
my wonder, as he had done be- 
fore; when Sidi told him, that 
one was to be used at the re- 
past, the other after. And now 
I am so reconciled to the idea, 
that | should not wonder if, on 
my suggestion, the fashionable 
world in’ En vland took up ike 
hotion, for it is not exactly the 
thing to Wipe one's mouth and 
fingers with a greasy nap skin, 
whe "owe have taken fruit or 
coffee, Tle informed me that 
Sidi and he never dined toge- 
ther, but sometimes smoked ; nnd 
took lemonade in the libr: ry, 
and that Sidi did not sit eross- 
levered like other ‘Turks: from 
Which we may entertain a rea- 
sonable hope of his coming 
over to us Christians in welzh- 
lier matters as he vrows older. 
He was vastly courteous to 
me when he found me once in 
the library, xpec ting Mr 
Cockles by appointnent, Tle 
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asked me no questions: he did 
not stumb le upon anything to 
hurt me; and when I apolo- 
vized for my bad Italian, he told 
meit was impossib ile for astran- 
rer, as he was, to discover it, 
though he spoke as good ‘Tus- 
eanoas if he were born in 
Sienna, He is not very learn- 
ed: for in looking over his 
books, and finding no histories, 
and only the § Ar abit an Nights,’ 
and sundry works in poetry, | 
asked him for the historians- 
he pointed to * Arioste’ and 
‘Lasso,’ saying, * These are 
the pleasantest, and not the 
2 true.” Surely he never 

ce ad the +1) for the ‘y ure poe {s, 
not historians, and deal in ecut- 
ting things against those of his 
kidney. 

This ‘Turk, with many good 
qualities, had some worse, lle 
retained in his house two young 
maidens of the Greek persua- 
sion, natives of Armenia, whom 
he had recoy ered in war from 
the Circassians, when they were 
infants, Neither he nor they 
themselves knew whether they 
are related, nor can they speak 
any otherlanguage than ‘Ttalian. 
Ile had the ‘m instructed in 
music, but would never allow 
them to be taught their letters ; 
so that the SOURS the ‘v sing’ are 

wueht by ear, T heir govern 
ness, an Ltalian of rank, was 
accused by one of them of at- 
tempting to persu ade her to 
leave her protector, This ace il- 
sation was mi ue against her 
will, and in ignorance of the 
conse que HCCSs, Ile, fining 
her in tears, look her gently by 
the hand, and said, 
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« Tell me, my beloved, (if 
you think you ought to tell 
me), the cause of your sorrow. 
Many may be removed ; more 
may be mitigated ; all may be 
partaken.” 

‘J weep,” said the ingenu- 
ous girl, * because I must love 
the lady no more, after all the 
kindness she has shown me. 
She was not contented with my 
loving her and Zuleima and 
you, but she was so inconsi- 
derate as to think that an even 
number is as fortunate as an 
uneven one, and desired that 
loving her and Zuleima, I should 
also love you and Sheik Gio- 
vanni Batista.” 

* Very hard, indeed, not to 
be able to love her after all her 
kindness,” said Sidi Dahr. 

He spoke smilingly and look- 
ed upon her innocence with 
tenderness and compassion : 
but other thoughts and other 
feelings supervened. 

‘**'To what misery,” said he 
to himself, “might the perfi- 
diousness of an ungrateful wo- 
man bring an unsuspicious girl. 
One word, one only escaped 
his lips audibly, the word kind- 
ness! His eyes darted fire— 
but he smiled to compose her 
agitation, and held her hand. 
She felt his vibrate, and said, 
looking up, “ Did she not, O 
beloved of my heart ! make me 
the beloved of your’s? did she 
not teach me to speak the same 
language, and to sing, and to 
bring out voices more pleasure- 
able than mine from ivory, and 

ebony, and wire ?” 7 

She had given her gover- 

ness aS Many reasons, most of 


’ 





them founded on gratitude (for 
those that were not so she did 
not give at all) why she should 
love Sidi Dahr. But the go- 
verness gave as many reasons 
why she should love the go- 
vernor’s son, for whose sake she 
ought to remember that she 
had Christian blood in her 
veins, although her persuasion 
was Greek and schismatic. She 
felt somewhat gratified at the 
moment to discover that she 
had a persuasion, and to know 
what it was, but fell into tears 
at hearing Sidi Dahr’s condemn- 
ed. Her tears abated and her 
perplexity encreased on find- 
ing that the governess was the 
only one of the family whose 
faith was real and right, and 
she shuddered to learn, that 
the only one who was ungrate- 
ful and perfidious was the only 
one who, as matters now stood, 
could possibly enter eternal 
bliss! She heard these doc- 
trines for the first time, because 
it was stipulated by Sidi Dahr 
that none whatever should be 
introduced into his family ; and 
she would not have heard them 
now, had they not been em- 
ployed as instruments of inti- 
midation and seduction. The 
governess added another argu- 
ment to prove that her lovely 
pupil was ordained by provi- 
dence to marry a Christian, 
and herself to become one, first 
by baptism, then by confirma- 


tion, then by the sacrament of 


matrimony. Her sister bore 
an unbelieving name, but her's 
was Armina, and Sidi Dahr 
himself had given it, in the 
blindness of his heart. Indeed, 
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she was already half a Christian, 
and something more, having 
never set her foot in a mosque, 
nor pronounced the accursed 
name of Allah. What little 
else was to be done, others 
would do for her. In that case 
there were angels ready to take 
her into paradise, and Saint 
Peter, whom she would know 
by the keys, might let her pass 
further. 

Sidi Dahr called the gover- 
ness, and said, smiling very 
gracefully, ‘* Signora! do me 
the favour of writing an Invita- 
tion to Signor Giovanni Bat- 
tista, the young gentleman who 
came by appointment to your 
apartments in female clothes.” 

She was astonished at the 
malevolence of her enemies: 
time would unmask them. 

*‘ Signora,”’ said he, calmly, 
‘‘T cannot think of bestowing 
the hand of Arminaon an utter 
stranger: In our country, you 
may have heard, he who mar- 
ries is accustomed to make pre- 
sents in proportion to his for- 
tune, to the bride and the 
relatives and attendants.» The 
usages of this country are dif- 
ferent; which are the more 
generous it is not at the pre- 
sent time my business or inten- 
tion to decide. I have a trifle 
to give, and shall give it, I 
assure you, as willingly as he 
can receive it. If you think it 
will be more agreeable to 
him, and more advantageous to 
you, the whole sum shall pass 
through your — Some 
part, I venture to promise, 
although I know He the extent 


of his liberality, will remain 


with you. Few fathers in Leg- 
horn ever gave, with a favourite 
or an only daughter, what I 
intend to give the generous 
youth who comes as a suiter to 
the daughter of my adoption. 
I perceive your reluctance to 
abandon an innocent and inex- 
perienced girl, before she has 
profited to the extent she might 
do, by your instruction and 
admonition. Since, however, 
such is the will of Providence, 
do me the favour to accept this 
ring of Oriental pearls, small, 
it is true, but emblems of the 
candour and purity so conspi- 
cuous in your character.” 

The governess now began to 
see that her fears and her fault 
had blindedher. She suffered the 
ring to be forced upon her fin- 
ger, de claring the impossibility 
of ac cepting it, the rudeness of 
refusing it, and the sufferings 
that delicacy had perpetually 
to undergo in the conflict wit 
generosity. She sate down, 
wrote the billet, sealed, and 
sent it. Signor Giovanni Bat- 
tista made his appearance at 
the door, and was admitted into 
her apartment. Before there 
was time for explanation Sidi 
Dahr came in, and saluted the 
visitor, who returned his salute, 
but without rising. Sidi Dabr 
then addressed him :— 

‘‘ Signor, although it has 
been my felieity to a seen 
you once or twice before, yet, 
surely the young person who 
is educated in my house has 
always lived in such seclusion 
that she cannot have partaken 
it. Is it possible then that 
destiny should have led you 
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into her footsteps, and that my 
house should have been irra- 
diated by your presence? ‘To 
what can I attribute the distine- 
tion you would confer on us ? 

He looked at the governess, 
and she at him: at last he an- 
swered,— 

«Sir, I was 
obtaining the 
your acquaintance and friend- 
ship, knowing your excelle nt 
qualities from universal report.’ 

“« Excellent qualities! Or 
what kind, pray ?” 

‘Of heart and person.” 

‘“ T am not noble,” said Sidi, 
‘ond therefore am unft for 
your society ; besides, | am a 
Mussulman.”’ 

“JT am without any preju- 
dices,” said Signor Giovanni 
Battista. 

‘“ So much the worse,” said 
Sidi, “if you have nothing to 
put in the pli ice of them. Pre- 
judices are quite requisite for 
nine-tenths of mankind: they 
are the serews and cr: mp 
irons that keep the distorted ; 
little more upright. — I wee 
told you what I am; you have 
told me what you are; and now 
it is only necessary that you 
should learn what my pupil is. 
She is not a Christian.” 

‘| know it.” 

‘And could you take for 
a wife the daughter of Infi- 
delity ?”’ 

The young gentleman hesi- 
tated a moment, and then 
said,— 

* Signor Sidi, there are tw: 
kinds of infidelity in a wife: 
infidelity in the mysteries of 
our holy faith, and infidelity to 


desirous of 
advantages of 


the forms and ceremonies of 
matrimony, or what is called 
the marriage-bed. Certainly, 
itisa horrible thing in a man, 
and a more horrible thing ina 
woman, to renounce the f faith, 
they were born in, provided that 
faith is Catholic. But al- 
though matrimony is a saera- 
ment and cannot be dissolved, 
yet it may be a trifle loosened, 
A young woman would, how- 
ever, do very wrong who aaa 
take a cavaliere without the 
consent of her husband, unless 
he treated her cruelly, and 
would not hear reason. The 
thing should always be men- 
tioned, and fair means tried in 
order to induce him; and it is 
only} in cases of contumacy, and 
when he is not to be induced 
at all, that the lady should sub- 
stitute her own ideas, and con- 
fer with one who is as ready to 
be persuaded as to persuade.” 
** Signor,” said the Mussul- 
man, * you have given me a 
clear a comprehensive view 
both of vour religion and your 
mor: ality. In every city of 
Italy we pick up some scattered 
pages of them, but you appear 
to POssess the complete teXxt- 
book. Many Christian matrons, 
and all the Mahometans, think 
that a man’s honour and his 
children’s depend on the honour 
of his wife. lew like to marry, 
even among Christians, the 


de ughter ot 2 loose woman, 
and. no one who does marry 
her treats her with respect.” . 
‘Signor Sidi spea iks well, 
said Sign ior Giovanni Battista; 
“ but this lady knows that | 
came with no chains or bars in 
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my hand: I meant only a little 
badinage.” 

‘© What is that?” said Sidi, 
with a smile. 

‘“ We borrow it from the 
French,” replied Signor Gio- 
yanni Battista. 

‘* Now is the time, after this 
insufficient borrowing from the 
French, to contract a larger 
loan from the Mussulman,”’ 
said Sidi Dahr; on which he 
took off his slipper and slapped 
it against the door. A grey- 
bearded servant entered with 
two ample handfuls of cypress 
branches, about three feet tia 
with their little green cones 
upon them, very ornamental. 
Under his left arm were two 
halters. ‘* Which of you,” 
said Sidi, complacently, “ made 
the first proposition to betray 
au Innocent girl?” 

They both denied: moreover, 
the yong gentleman threatened 
luis ather’s resentment, next the 
Grand-Duke’s, and lastly, the 
Minister’s. 

“T have an opium in my 
warehouse that can allay minis- 
terial irritation,” said Sidi, 
smiling; “and it is well for 
you if you have any for that 
Which you are now about to 
experience,” 

He gave a signal, and a hal- 
ter was thrown by the old ser- 
vant over Signor Giovanni 
Battista’s head and shoulders, 
and in an instant both arms 
Were straight and motionless 
48 a mummy’s, Sidi Dahr then 
ordered his venerable minister 
of justice to present a plate of 
dried Turkey figs to his visitor. 


hese were box-wood gags, 
Ne. 22]~—J]. 
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which admitted the teeth up to 
the gums. Signor Giovanni 
Battista was prevailed upon to 
accept one of these by the gen- 
tleman who did the honours of 
the house; and partly from 
fear, partly from agony, his 
head looked like Medusa’s, 
when the painter has only 
chalked it, and not begun the 
snakes. 

* Signora,” said Sidi to the 
governess, ‘in this country 
the lady, I hear, is usually 
served first.” The old slave 
presented her with a broad yel- 
low riband, and raised it to 
her lips; but she declined the 
investiture. He, however, was 
so pressing that the ceremony 
was no longer to be deterred. 
He drew it across her mouth, 
behind her neck, under her 
chin, over the eyes, and once 
more under the chin again, 
taking advantage of what she 
intended should be a fainting-fit. 
Sidi then bowed, and asked her 
whether it was her pleasure 
that what little remained to be 
done should be performed by 
her minister or his. She gave 
no answer by sign or token. 
“ Perhaps, sir,” said the Mus- 
sulman, turning round to Signor 
Giovanni Battista, ‘‘as you are 
in confidence one with the 
other, you will save her from 
the dishonour of being whipt 
by an unbeliever.” 

"He nodded. His right wrist 
was immediately relieved from 
its ligature. Sidi stood with 
an ebony staff beside him, and 
requested him to prepare the 
lady for her inauguration, He 
undid some pinnings and 
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lacings, and her shoulders were 
bared to the waist. 

At the signal of the ebony 
staff, Signor Giovanni Battista 
flogged so heartily for mercy, 
that he sowed the ripe wheat- 
field of the governess with red 
poppies, as Sidi Dahr expressed 
it. ‘The blood trickled from 
more than one quarter; and 
that portion of it which had the 
shortest way to run tinged the 
border of her stockings. At 
sight of this the heart of Sidi 
Dahr relented; and after she 
had received on the whole 
eight or nine strokes, the 
bandage was removed from 
her interesting features. ‘ Am 
I to suffer any more?” cried 
she. ‘ No, lady,” he replied: 
on which she, knowing that he 
never violated a promise, cried 
alound,— 

‘ Barbarous brute! Hea- 
then! Turk! As sure as [I 
am alive, I] am dead as a cruci- 
fix! He has ripped my clothes 
to tatters! I shall never show 
my face again !” 

“© Dear lady,” said Sidi, ten- 
derly, “has that too suffered ?” 

She did not heed him, but 
proceeded: ‘ Was ever honest 
woman—QO Christ! my white 
satin shoes! worn but twice 
before. Odistraction! A sea 
of gore! A spot, oh Jesu Ma- 
ria! half as big as a crazia!”* 

He invited her to be seated, 
and to be comforted. She 
shewed as little inclination for 
the one as for the other, when 
Sidi added, * you shall expe- 
rience the truth of a Turkish 


proverb, that pleasure is sweet- 
est after pain,” and he pre- 
sented to her the second rod, 
She looked as alert as a grey- 
hound in the slip, when the 
thong of the old courser jg 
suspended over the hare in her 
form. But he, as if negligent 
and indifferent, picked up the 
cypress-cones from the floor, 
and said, “ I regret that they 
are too green for planting. 
They have done more justice 
than has been done for twenty 
years in this country, and should 
rise in sacred groves.” 

The governess, who had ven- 
tured to rest a portion of her 
fatigue, sitting upright upon the 
extremity of an old backed chair, 
lept up with the alacrity of a par- 
lour kitten at a dangling ord, 
and belaboured Signor Gio- 
vanni Battista with such equit- 
able reciprocity, that she was 
nearer fainting with exertion 
than she before had been with 
pain. At the very first stroke 
his teeth severed the box-wood 
gag, to the admiration and as- 
tonishment of Sidi Dahr, who 
eried, “ What teeth the dog 
has! They would have cracked 
the citadel of Ancona!” This 
exclamation, and Signor Gio- 
vanni Battista’s, dove-tailed 
into each other; but Signor 
Giovanni Battista’s was the 
loudest. 

‘Oh, for the love of Christ! 
Good Signor Sidi Dahr! Jesu 
Maria! Flesh and blood sink 
under it! Oh this Pontius 
Pilate! This Herod! This 
Murderer of the Innocents! My 


. * A small coin, of copper and silver mixed, which, when it happens to be nearly 
circular, and not very ragged, is about the size of a sixpence.—Eprr. M- R. 
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father shall know it; the whole 
world shall learn it; it shall 
come to the ears of the Grand- 
Duke.” 

Sidi Dahr had taken his pre- 
cautions. He already, by that 
day’s post, had written to the 
ministers at Florence, telling 
them his intentions, and de- 
claring that he should not 


grudge a cargo of rice for per- 
mission to execute an act of 


justice. Accordingly the go- 


vernor was commanded not to 
molest Sidi Dahr; his Royal 
and Imperial Highness the 
Grand-Duke, being in amity 
with his Royal and Imperial 


Highness the Sultan Mahomet. 
( To be continued. ) 


ee 


THE CURSE OF THE FLOWERS. 


“Ar the coming of dawn, ere the sun 
Had his visible course begun, 
And song burst from every bill ; 
Whilst the earliest breezes were chill, 
And the dews on our hearts and our homes 
Lay sweet as our balm in bee-combs ;— 
In the sultry succeeding of noon, 
When in the pale azure the moon 
Lay faint as the faintest of clouds, 
And we swoon’d in our emerald shrouds ;— 
At the grateful survening of even, 
kre twilight shed sleep upon heaven ; 
We were cheer’d thro’ the beautiful hours 
By bands of our sweet sister-flowers :— 


But scarce had the sun’s loving eye 

Look’d its last from the golden sky, 

When a creature that seem’d of the skies, 
By the light of her eloquent eyes, 

By her cheeks, and her lips, and her tresses, 
And the bed where they lay in caressess, 
And the grace of her form and its motion, 
Came amidst us ; and seeming devotion 

To our beauty and fragrancy paid, 

And with love-looks our droop’d lids survey d: 
But ruin pursued her regard ; 

And bloom after bloom trom the sward, 
And bud after bud, did she sunder ; 
And o’er her white bosom and under 
With passion fantastic array'd them, 
And for joy with death-dreariness paid them : 
That now, in the light of the stars, 
Our sorrow dew’d slumber debars ; 
And the spirit of life in our veins, 
Of bereavement eternal complains ; 
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And when the new dawn shall arise 
On the verge of the orient skies, 
"Twill but vex the shut grief in our eyes! 







“}or this murder of those that we cherishi'd, 
Whose life in her selfishness perish’d, 
May she love, and be answer’d with scorn, 
And her heart with vain cravings be torn ! 
Which to glut, with mere limb may she mate, 
And then sicken with loathing and hate ; 
Whilst the life which her blood must allume, 
Doth but gasp thro’ one breath to the tomb, 
And she drag on from morrow to morrow, 
‘l’o lorn death thro’ a desert of sorrow ! 






































“ But, if by the love she will vow, 
Which deep in her young blood doth grow, 
And which springeth, and springeth, and springeth 
And grace all about her forthbringeth— 
Never more, with a merciless hand, 

‘lo make spoil of our innocent band; 

Sut leave us to live, love and die 

At God’s will, inthe breath of his sky ; 
Aud the beam and the dew of our birth 
Still feel as we wither in earth— 
We revoke every spell of our curse ; 
And its tenor heart-blighting reverse ; 
May her fond love, by fond answer met, 
Never droop in the shade of regret ; 
May she kiss, and still kiss, and adore ; 
Till the dream which enchanteth be o'er :; 
\lay she bee-drain the sweets it can give, 















































And die when ‘tis sorrow to live !” 
“We 
A GENTLEMAN'S REMORSE. 

EXTRACT FROM THE MANUSCRIPT DIARY OF AN ENGLISH GENTLEMAN 
TRAVELLING IN PPALY, IN THE year 16—. . 
( Never before printed. ) : 
. . . . o < | u 
Tus day, being the feast of mond at the ends, with a black 
St John, IT put on my yellow cap and feather, turned up with i 
vest and doublet, richly laced yellow, and a diamond clasp. 4 
with gold, with buttons of topaz, On my legs I wore silken hose, 3 

and my black velvet cloak lined with boots of fine undressed 












with yellow silk, with a clasp leather. 1 did place the sword 
curiously wrought in jet, with with a rich diamond hilt, the 
a topaz in the midst, anddia- which was given me by the 
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Duke of Venice, in a_ black 
velvet seabbard that I had to 
mateh the cloak. Having 
ruffled out my fine feathers in 
this guise, I went forth to see 
the show, and to pay my 
spects to the Duke. Under- 
standing how there was to be 
a review in the place of Saint 
Mary the Greater, [ went 
thither on foot, being joined 
by Signor Federigo, Signor 
Cheeco,* Signor Olatte.t "aad 
other brave young gentlemen. 
Being come to the great square, 
the Grand Duke saw me, and 
motioned me to come to him, 
which presently T did. Hav- 
ing made my bow, L placed 
myself behind to see the show. 
Pr esently there was a great 
shouting at the corner on the 
left hand of the C hureh, which 
was to greet the coming of 
Signor Pietro Buonaroti, a 
most noble gentleman to look 
at, and of magnificent living. 
After these were other shout- 
Mgs,—now for this gentleman, 
~now for that, at whose coim- 
meg our circle somewhat in- 
creased itself, albeit the Duke 
always kept me near him, being 
pleased to do me honour. Pre- 
cently, in the opposite corner, 
Was a vreat noise and shouting, 
the which died not off again, 
hut it kept up, even till the 
crowd opening, there issued 
from amongst them three men 
on horseback. The first, who 
might seem the master, was on 
a white horse, small and stout, 
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like a Flemish breed. He was 
dressed somewhat plain, wear- 
ing blue clothes with white 
trimmings, but very plain. He 
seemed about fifty, or indeed 
more, for his hair and beard 
were quite white, and the top 
of his head was bald:—for he 
carried his hat on the fist of his 
right hand, like a hawk, for 
coolness. His face was smooth 
and ruddy, and he smiled like 
any child; and truly, when he 
drew nigh, methought I had no 
where, nor at any time, seen 
« more lovely countenance. 
His eyes were soft and bright 
like a young girl’s, albeit they 
had a few wrinkles at. the cor- 

ner. Ever as he rode he kept 

bowing his head to the people, 
who on their part shout so es 
tily and variously, that all was 
a Babel-like confusion, and 
none might distinguish what he 
said. Soon asthe Grand Duke 
saw him he walked towards him 
suddenly, his tace brightening 
Ups, 2s though he had seen the 
pleasantest sight in the world. 

When the elder gentleman saw 
the Duke making that way, he 
alighted from his horse and 
walked up to his Highness, and 
would have knelt; but the 
Duke — preventing " him, em- 

braced him very lovingly, cry- 
Alberto, not 
often are we yifted with your 
good company; and now you 
come, I know it, on some 
husiness,—some business of 
bounty.” The old gentleman, 


&f 
iIng,—* Signor 


* The English mode of writing at the time,—for Cecco, the familiar form 


of Francesco. 


+ Who Signor Olaffe may be, or what the true orthography of his name, 


we cannot divine. 
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smiling afresh, and bowing very 

aciously, said,—** With your 
Hiighnids's permission, I have 
come to kiss your hands, and 
learn your health, if not to see 
theshow.” *Truly,Signor mio,” 
saidthe Duke, ‘few heads so 
old as yours would have leisure 
or content enough to take plea- 
sure in these levities; but you 
have kepta young heart, preserv- 
ing it in the sweetness of your 
dispositions.” | Whereat the 
old gentleman bowed and 
laughed, like one who would 
not bandy words, knowing they 
would but run in the same 
course ; and so the Grand Duke 
walked back to his station, 
keeping the old gentleman very 
close by him, like a brother, or 
a very dear friend. 

And now I had more leisure 
to observe the two men that 
were with him. One of them 
was a brave looking young 
man, very decent in his com- 
portment, like the lackey of a 

entleman of respect. But 
the other was very notable 
among servants. He ware a 
serving man’s dress, and had 
taken the rein of the old gen- 
tleman’s horse, snatching it, as 
I thought, with a rude kind of 
greediness. He was a very 
noble looking man, that might 
have graced any title or station. 
His stature was tall and comely, 
but meagre withal; his hair a 
grizzled black; his face very 
pale, anxious, and melancholic, 
and his eye large, black, 
dark skinned, and deeply set 
under his brow; his action was 
majestical as any prince, and 
he rode as if he were born to 
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command rather than to serve : 
whilst L was observing him, 
the Duke beckoned a gentle- 
man and whispering him, sent 
him to this lackey of Signor 
Alberto, as the old gentleman 
was called. I saw the gentle. 
man go up to him; but certainly 
I thought that my eyes were 
distraught, when they made me 
see that the gentleman, pulling 
off his hat with respective gra- 
vity, bowed very low, and said 
something to the tall lackey; 
at which he turned to his 
fellow, and seemed very hun- 
bly to ask him to take the 
beasts in charge; for presently 
dismounting, he accompanied 
the gentleman to the Duke. 
When he had knelt, and kissed 
his Highness’s hand, the Duke 
raised him up, and embraced, 
and then spake with him in a 
very courteous guise; but | 
was not near enough to hear 
the matter of their discourse. 
When the Duke had done, he 
stepped behind, and several 
gentlemen accosted him, some 
with an embrace, some witha 
grappling of hand, and some 
only bowing very humbly, and 
he all the while making suitable 
returns, like a great lord. All 
these admirable sights did per- 
fectly amaze me, making my 
eyes seem ready to crack for 
straining to stare at them, 80 
unmannerly was I made by the 
astonishment. Now presently 
the review began, and it was 

. . * * ” 
mighty fine. 

When it was over, I heard 
one say that the paid 
going to Signor Albertos, # 
which many smiled. And one 
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entleman said that Alberto 
did never come into the city 
without returning heavily and 
richly laden, namely, with the 
Grand Duke. But atew looked 
very sullen, it might be because 


they would be disappointed of 


the gala in the evening; for | 
found that the Duke went 
attended very slightly. Whilst 
they were talking of these 
things, which I only half under- 
stood, because of their newness, 
the Grand Duke made signs to 
me, and I drew nigh. © Signor 
Lessilé,”* said he (for so he 
calls me, not being ready at 
my name), I must take you 
with me, with Signor Alberto’s 
good leave.” Signor Alberto 
took me by the hand, and said 
that he should be proud to take 
me home with him, if I could 
pardon his rude entertainment. 
And so we set forth. Now | 
found that only two gentlemen 
went besides the Grand Duke 
and me. ‘Lhe tall lackey held 
Signor Alberto’s Stirrup, and 
rode behind him with his fellow 
as before. Signor Alberto’s 
house lay a mile or so without 
the walls, up a pleasant hill, in 
a vineyard. As we passed in 
at the gate, one of the gentle- 
men who accompanied us, whom 
I knew very well, said to me, 
* You should know, Sir, that as 
soon as ever the Duke passes 
these gates, he will not be called 
by his title any more, nor be 
treated in any respect differently 
from other gentlemen. He 
says, with a most pleasant and 
true conceit, that this is the 


Land of Goodness, where 


® Mr John Leslie, the writer of the Diary. 
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Signor Alberto is sovereign ; 
and, but with less veracity, that. 
himself is not of very high rank 
therein.”? “ What then, Sir, 
does it please his Highness to be 
styled?” * Signor Lorenzo, 
nothing more; and it displeases 
him to be treated with cere- 
mony.” 

We spent long time in the 
vardens most pleasantly, being 
served with sherbet, and fruits, 
and ices, and greedily devour- 
ing the discourses of Signor 
Alberto and the Grand Duke, 
and admiring that the Grand 
Duke was always called plain 
Master Laurence, and did dis- 
course most pleasantly, and 
methought he never seemed so 
merry. 

Presently we were called in 
to agoodly entertainment which 
had been prepared for us. Sig- 
nor Alberto took his place at 
the head of the table, with the 
Grand Duke on his right hand, 
and me on his left. The tall 
lackey, not forgetting his duties, 
which he filled so strangely, 
placed himself, not behind the 
Grand Duke, but behind Signor 
Alberto; and he served him 
during the dinner so eagerly, 
that it seemed to me, now that 
he was an efficious servitor, now 
a most dutiful and tender son. 
The Grand Duke sometimes 
spake with him pleasantly, and 
he answered easily, like one 
bred to a high station, showing 
aready wit; but withal respect- 
fully, and like one who was 
something melancholy. 

‘Truly the time we spent with 
Signor Alberto was most plea- 
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sunt, and he invited me, with 
rreat show of kindness, to come 
often to his house. We took 
leave so late as nine o'clock of 
the night, returning to town by 
dark. A son of Signor Alberto’s 
attended the Grand Duke to 
town, and servants with torches. 
Passing outside the gates, the 
Grand Duke again became his 
Highness, which was a most 
strange power of the gates. 

It chanced that one of Sig- 
nor Alberto’s sons did also ride 
with us, to do me honour, a sud- 
den friendship having chanced 
between us; he being mighty 
curious about our country, and 
our ships, and the like, and de- 
siring to see all. I did take 
what advantage I could of this, 
being very curious to know 
who was that tall lackey of 
Signor Alberto’s, and so | heard 
his story. 

This tall man is a Signor 
Giovanni Strozzi, a most pow- 
erful noble, by his natural birth- 
right. He and Signor Alberto, 
being young, did both love the 
same lady; but Signor Alberto 
was the most favoured. Signor 
Alberto was very high for- 
tuned, and did rejoice in all 
good favours, insomuch that 
he lived very magnificently, 
keeping a most goodly train, 
like a sovereign prince. He 
andthe Grand Duke were close 
friends (the father of the pre- 
sent), and in all things he out- 
shone Signor Giovanni as the 
sun might do the moon. 
W hereat Signor Giovanni did 
conceive so passionate a malice, 
that he could not brook it, and 
often provoked the other with 
unmannerly words; but this 


Signor Alberto regarded not, 
as one that had the best of the 
matter. 

Soon after Signor Alberto 
was married (which was done 
with great pomp), Giovanni, 
being pushed on by his devilish 
malice and jealousy, did com- 
pass to seize the lady, and con- 
veyed her away to a castle of 
his. Signor Alberto was wild 
with wrath, and assembling his 
people, set forth to recover her, 
and partly by the authority of 
the Grand Duke (who sent 
succours very suddenly), partly 
by force, she was got back. It 
was happy for Giovanni that he 
was imprisoned by the Grand 
Duke’s orders, or certainly Sig- 
nor Alberto would have slain 
him in his wrath. The lady 
discovered that Giovanni had 
tried to seduce her, and after, 
like a new ‘Tarquin, had tried 
a shorter way to his will; but 
happily she brought back her 
virtue. But she had been so 
sore frighted with these vio- 
lences, breaking in upon her 
hymeneal contentment, that 
she died presently. 

Then Signor Alberto be- 
came a changed man, and very 
melancholy tor the loss of his 
love; but being withal a very 
devout and virtuous man, he 
was weaned from worldly vani- 
ties, and he said he repented 
him of many things, particu 
larly towards Giovanni, saying 
that his misfortune was a pu- 
nishment for the vain-glory 
that had provoked Giovanni to 
so much; and he prayed of the 
Grand Duke to release him, 
“4s an atonement to heaven 
for his friend,’’ and it was done. 
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Now when Giovanni was 
released, he did set to work 
still to satisfy his greedy re- 
venge; for the last “bee fit he 
did hold a most notable i injury 
and indignity. So one night, 
with many bravoes, he set 
upon Signor Alberto in_ his 
own vineyard, and left him for 
dead; but being 
wounded in the ler by one of 
his own base companions in 
the dark, he was left by them 
in the open road, and taken by 
Signor Alberto’s servants, who 
conveyed him straightway to 
the Grand Duke, for fear their 
master should oblige them to 
release him, and he was sent 
to the gallies. 

Now about this time the 
gallies were hadly ordered and 
victualled, and Signor Alberto, 


who had not witlideat n himself 


from good works, did busy 
himself i in mending the condi- 
dition of the miserable male- 
factors, in getting them priests, 
and better food and lodging. 
One day he chanced to visit 
one of these gallies with the 
Grand Duke, and there he saw 
Giovanni, who had been newly 
removed ; and Giovanni, look- 
ing at him sternly, said, ‘* It is 
worthy of the fine Signor 
Alberto to mock his ene my, 
who is helpless and unarmed.” 

Thereat Signor Alberto burst 
into te ars, to see his miserable 
State, sitting in chains, with 
his hair and beard uneombed, 
and the prison clothes on. 
“God knows, Signor Gio- 
vanni,” said he, ‘that I did 
not expect to find you here, 
and how sad it makes me to 
see you so low.” And so he 


himself 


knelt down, and prayed the 
Grand Duke to release his 
enemy, even though he put 
the irons on his legs who had 
helped to place him there, 
meaning himself. And so 
with much labour he procured 
his freedom, and Giovanni left 
the country, and beeame a 
‘Turk. 

Now awar broke out with 
some ‘Turks of Barbary about 
certain vessels they had seized, 
and Alberto commanded = a 
valley in the battle, and was 
teken prisoner. It  chaneed 
that the galley which took him 
was commanded by the rene- 
gade, Giovanni, who had m: any 
Christians under him, rene- 
grades like himself, as knowing 
best how to command them. 
inding he had his enemy in 
his power, he was transported 
with new rage. He made 
them shave his head, and put 
him in mean clothes, and bare 
his back, and so flog him with 
ropes. ‘Then he changed his 
humour, end made him be richly 
clad, and fed, and would have 
put him on shore without a 
ransom. ‘This was for payment 
of his own freedom, being a 
right noble and proud gentle- 
man, though so devilishly 
wicked. But a terrible storm 
arose, so that they could not 
land. ‘The sailors were sore 
frizhted, and being Christians, 
they repented of their sins, 
and se tting Alberto free, made 
him their captain. They would 
have slain Giovanni in_ the 
turmoil, but Alberto defended 
him at the peril of his life, and 
by blows and good words made 
them be pacified. But Gio- 
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vanni did not escape so well 
but he got a bad wound, which 
nigh killed him. They made 
for the port whence Alberto 
had come, and being landed, he 
procured pardon for all who 
were subjects of the Grand 
Duke,—the more easily that 
they brought him back. All 
this while Giovanni was in- 
sensible, and Alberto, being 
master of the Grand Duke’s 
friendship, again procured him 
pardon, and the return of all his 


possessions, to the wonder of 


all, at his obstinate generosity, 
and the Grand Duke’s easiness, 
so that he came to life again in 
his own house. 

When he recovered, he was 
at first strangely bewildered ; 
but when he found where he 
was, and how, he sent straight- 
way for a priest, and confessed 
like a good Christian, and was 
absolved of all his sins. ‘Then 
he sent for his brother, and 
putting on plain clothes, like a 
mean man, he made all his 
people leave their arms and 
follow him to Signor Alberto’s 
house. Signor Alberto’s peo- 
ple seeing so great a force, 
were alarmed, and shut the 
rates; but Signor Alberto, 
wine that they were all un- 
armed, made them be let into 
the court. ‘Then Signor Gio- 
vanni, standing over against 
Signor Alberto, before all, con- 
fessed how he had wickedly 
striven to take away his life, 
and how, in spite of many 
benefits, conferred in all Chris- 
tian charity and humility, he 
had been still hardened, and 
most devilishly bent on his 
destruction ; to such pass that 


he had forsaken the true re. 
ligion in that hope; and, lastly, 
how he might have died jp 
that accursed condition, but 
Signor Alberto, at peril of his 
precious life, had saved him, 
body and soul. And now he 
repented him bitterly of his im- 
measurable wickedness, and 
thought he should still die of 
grief, if Signor Alberto would 
not help him in his penance, 
And so he gave up all his lands 
and houses to his brother, and 
besought Alberto to receive 
him as his servant. 

At first Signor Alberto would 
not hear him, but would have 
embraced him. But Signor 
Giovanni, with abundance of 
tears and importunate prayers, 
at length obtained his wish. 
There were those who thought 
this but a new stratagem of 
Giovanni, to get Signor Alberto 
in his power, and would have 
had Signor Alberto mistrust 
him; but he did seem to trust 
him the more for their sus- 
picions. And they were mis- 
taken; for Signor Giovanni 
proved a most faithful and lov- 
ing servant; and Signor Al- 
berto received his services 
withal so lovingly, that all say 
it is a most strange and lovely 
sight, to see goodness over- 
master wickedness, even on 
this earth, so as to make it like 
unto itself; and Signor Gio- 
vanni, who hath most excellent 
parts, and a noble temper, 18 
held more great and honour- 
able as a poor lackey, than 
when he was the master of fair 
lands and castles, with a prince- 


ly train. 
* * . * 
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MOTHER AND CHILD, EXPOSED TO THE SEA. 


FROM THE GREEK OF SIMONIDES. 


Tuis admired fragment of the 
most plaintive of the Greek 
poets, which reminds us of the 
passage in the Tempest where 
Prospero speaks of the like 
misery to which he had been 
subjected with his infant 
daughter, has been frequently 
translated ; and perhaps, had I 
seen some of the later versions, I 
should not have attempted 
another. Some of the passages 
have been variously read by 
scholars, and therefore I have 
ventured upon one or two inter- 
pretations of my own, such as 
appeared to me most natural 
to the occasion; as in the in- 
stance of attributing the night- 
light to a lamp, and not to the 
shining of the moon, or of 
lightning. Those who have 
been at sea know how dismal 
is the look of lamp-light ina 
dark stormy night; and it is 


not unnatural to suppose that 
the chest, coffer, or whatever 
it was in which the mother and 
infant were exposed, was fur- 
nished with one. It even sug- 
gests an additional circumstance 
of the pathetic, in leading us to 
conclude that they were thrust 
forth to sea at night-time, and 
cruelly (or kindly, as it might 
happen) furnished with an ap- 
parent help accordingly. It is 
a consolation, even in a fable, 
when fable is so like truth, to 
know that the voyagers saved 
their lives, and that the infant 
became no less a man than the 
hero Perseus. Itis impossible, 
in reading such fragments as 
these, not to regret that we 
possess so few remains of a 
poet, whose writings Catullus 
has designated by the title of 


> 
** tears.’ 
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Of the Sufferings of Truth. 


And now the wind beginning to blow fierce 
‘Gainst the rude box in which these two were thrust, 
Threatening their instant drowning, Danae 
Huddling her baby closer to her bosom 
With her dear hand, and bursting into tears, 


Said, Oh my poor baby ! 
To bear,-—this misery ! 


"Tis hard indeed 


Yet here thou sleepest 


soundly, with thy sweet little milky soul, 
Breathing away against thy mother’s breast, 
In this strange cradle, with its ugly nails, 
And dismal lamp, that makes the night more terrible. 
The waters leap over thy head at me, 
And the winds roar; yet thou, poor pretty-cheek, 
Car’st not, all dry beneath the fine red cloak ! 

“Ah! didst thou know dreadful when dreadful comes, 
Too sharply wouldst thou lend thy little ear. 
Sleep on, sleep on :—do as thy mother bids thee, 
Raby !—Oh ! would that [I could bic tne seas 
Sle ep also, and my immeasurable grief.” 


OF THE SUFFERINGS OF TRUTH. 


BY EGERTON WEBBE, 


At. profess to seek Truth, 
and doubtless many desire to 
find her. We have vet, as it 
were, only seen her footsteps 
in the sand, but, charmed with 
that sight, we long to trace the 
nymph over the difficult moun- 
tain passes which she loves 
to thread, till we shall arrive at 
her secret abode amongst the 
rocky holds of Nature. 

But though Truth has many 
ardent followers, she is such 
a sufferer on all hands as often 
to have as much reason to com- 
plain of friends as of enemies. 
I therefore once drew out a list 
of the various sufferings which, 
as it appeared to me, fell to the 
share of ‘Truth, and a little re- 
flection on this list convinced 
me that, in fitting hands, it 
might be made the ground of a 
very noble philosophical essay, 
tending to the exposition of 


many besetting errors, and full 
of advantage to the sincere 
inquirer. 

The object of this essay 
would be, to do that for Truth, 
generally, which all essays seek 
to do for their particular sub- 
jects. [very writer, im treat- 
ing a litigated subject, makes 
it a part of his task to review 
the writings of his prede- 
cessors, to expose their defects 
and investigate all the probable 
sources of their errors. Profit- 
ing of their experience, and 
well read in their mistakes, he 
proceeds, perhaps, to lay down 
rules for his own and his 
reader’s euidance, and so forti- 
fies himself on all hands before 
he sets off on the same road. 
‘Lhe method is of course ad- 
mirable ; but when we find it 
stopping short at entomology 
or conchology, nay, even at 
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history or geography, we can- 
not but feel that a great prin- 
ciple is running to waste, and 
that we are losing the best 
exercise of its power. We 
want a code of laws of uni- 
versal application, not a mere 
string of local and peculiar re- 


gulations. We want a map of 


our moral world, showing where 
the sands lie, and the rocks, 
and where the deep water,—a 
manual for all navigators in the 


perilous seas of discussion. If 


fam curious in natural history 
or geology, I find myself placed 
iu circumstances of —unpa- 
ralleled advantage since the 
great mind of Cuvier has gone 
before, ordering and method- 
ising; and I know, from him, 


all that I have to expect of 


doubt and difficulty. {f phi- 
lology has attractions tor me, | 
have to rejoice in the prospect 
that 1 can never fall into the 
errors of the old grammarians, 
after ‘Tooke has traced and 


mapped the zig-zag line of 
their ludicrous aberrations. If 
1 would travel to the shores of 


wrt and taste, there are those 
who forewarn me of the power 
of the Syrens, and, like the 
companions of Ulysses, I stop 
my ears in time. And so every 
subject of inquiry is appro- 
priately prepared and_ illus- 
trated, and if we get into wrong 
tracks it is our own fault. But 
now all this prudence and wis- 
dom is cut up and dispersed 
amongst a multitude of isolated 
objects, and no attempt has 
been made to generalize the 
laws of truth—to fuse and 
amalgamate —- and from the 


union of all to draw those 
broad and universal principles 
which uphold the common na- 
ture of things. We have mark- 
ed each stone and visible pillar 
in the temple of Truth, and we 
may have discovered something: 
of the principle of their con- 
struction, but the huge cross 
beams concealed under the 
mass they sustain, are apt to 
escape our recollection, and we 


go away with minds too full of 


the nanutie of the edifice, and 
least impressed with what ought 
inost to have occupied us. Nu- 
merous philosophical writers, 
indeed, have brought together 
the treasures of knowledge, 
and have applied themselves to 
the discovery of general laws 
for science or for art from a 
comparative survey thus taken, 
aud numerous theologians, 
placing themselves in the same 
circumstances for observation, 
have endeavoured to argue 
from facts to morals, and to 
bring religion in under the 
wing of natural history—a 
mode of introduction, it has 
always struck me, rather ce- 
remonious than hearty. But 
these are not the best nor 
the ultimate uses of the laws 
of science. ‘Their highest 
use will be developed as soon 
as some deep-thinking univer- 
salist shall be able to grasp 
them all in one hand, and, care- 
fully sifting them till every 
accident is thrown out of the 
measure, lay before us at once 
their common substance. Then, 
for the first time, we shall be- 
hold the practical moral issue 
of our accumulated fact know- 
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ledge. For what does it avail, 
to biel the distinctive marks 
of each of the thirty-six genera 
of the testaceous i 

worms? or to have found out 
something new about a stamen 


in the calyx of a male flower of 


the third genus of the eleventh 
order of the twenty second 
class of plants? Plainly no- 
thing, if not for some help, 
however remotely felt, which 
we derive from it in the pursuit 
of other and higher truths. It 
is the general foible of scientific 
men, and indeed of all whose 
inquiries are limited to parti- 
cular objects, that they will not 
accept a subordinate credit, but 
demand—each for his own pur- 
suit—independent value. It 
ought to be considered no dis- 
paragement to any study, that— 


taken by itself—it is devoid of 


effective beneficial power. Un- 
less the universal mutual de- 
vendence of the matter of know- 
lales is to be recognised in 
principle, we must be content 
to remain collectors and vir- 
tuosos, and to forego all hopes 
of raising a lasting monument of 
ourage. ‘Taking scientific men, 
however, for what they are,— 
regarding them, that is to say, 
as honourable and indispensa- 
ble commissioners of truth, as 
the agents and travellers for 
the philosopher, and admitting 
them consequently to an ex- 
emption from cares beyond 
their immediate province,— 
then we come at once to the 
fact, that there is an office and 
station above them, in which 
the duty is, to convert all facts 
into principles, to find the aver- 





er of 


age in every number, to arr 

and contrast evidence, to piece 
and match, to methodise and to 
apply. Then the machine jis 
put into working condition that 
otherwise is a mere piece of 
lumber. 

Some of the principal Suffer- 
ings of Truth may be set forth 
in this manner. 

Amongst her enemies— 

Truth oppugned ; 
‘Truth undermined : 
Truth garbled ; 
‘Truth counterfeited ; 
Truth made offensive ; 
Truth made ridiculous. 
Amongst her friends— 
‘Truth misdressed ; 
Truth overworked ; 
Truth weakly vindicated ; 
Truth alloyed ; 

and, as before, 

‘Truth made offensive; 
‘Truth made ridiculous. 

Such would be among’ the 
heads of a discourse that I 
could wish were written. Each 
would be found capable of illus- 
tration the most instructive, 
and would suggest such rules 
of conduct for the mind in its 
inquiries, as would materially 
facilitate philosophical practice. 

One principal feature of such 
an essay would be its historical 
examples. Every one of the 
above aspects of truth has its 
signal periods of history for our 
reference and consideration, 
and by taking an elevated and 
comprehensive view of sur- 
rounding circumstances, as re- 
gards an age or a country, We 
should probably be able not 
only to detect the true source 
of the particular moral griev- 
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ance in question, but to lay 
down rules, thus suggested to 
us, for future guidance. Such 
are the steps, as I have re- 
marked before, by which sci- 
ence, inall her single branches, 
makes her progress ; — why 
should not the general science 
of truth be advanced by the 
same arts ? 

To give this subject effective 
treatment, it would be neces- 
sary So assume certain facts for 
truth, such as no one, however, 
would be found to refuse us. 
Before we could proceed to 
illustrate the manner in which 
certain passions have arrayed 
themselves against truth in par- 
ticular cases, we must have it 
acknowledged that that was 
actually the truth which they 
were found to resist. ‘Lhis 
would prevent any successful 
agitation of the question, if we 
were obliged to take our sta- 
tion at once on ground occu- 
~ by living interests. But 
y throwing our inquiry far 
enough back in the first in- 
stance, we should escape this 
objection, and we should gain 
that foot of land coveted by 
Archimedes, and would not 
need to despair of moving the 
rest of our world. None would 
probably dispute with us, for 
example, whether the doctrines 
of Jesus Christ were wrongfully 
resisted by the old world. ‘I ‘ake 
it then for a fact, that the Chris- 
tian law was wrongfully re- 
sisted, and that its gentle pro- 
mulgator was eruelly and infa- 
mously persecuted. Couple 
that fact with another, which 
also, perhaps, there is no one 
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hardy enough to question, viz., 
that if Jesus Christ were at this 
day again to enter human shape 
(as some hold for a certain and 
near event) he would again be 
denied—again be persecuted— 
nay, in spite of our horror of 
the ancient Jews, perhaps 
again be sacrificed to the fury 
of an incredulous age! Yes, 
at intervals of a thousand years 
or so, we find a nation recog- 
nizes and worships its prophet ; 
but what it has eyes for there, 
it can by no means see at an 
ordinary convenient distance. 
Why is this? What are the 
passions here arrayed against 
truth? How do they operate ? 
How do they become conci- 
liated? ‘These are surely ques- 
tions deserving the attention of 
a philosophical writer. That 
Galileo was in the right, though 
one, his enemies in the wrong, 
though a million, none will 
now gainsay. Here then is 
le verage again. In the person 
of G ‘alileo, truth, it is allowed, 
was again a sufferer, again a 
martyr, but a martyr to other 
passions. ‘These, then, we are 
desirous to see, not rhetorical 
flourished forth to us, with 
nothing discriminate or defined, 
from the round mouth of some 
historian sublimely general, 
but truly and well explained, 
beeause deeply studied, by one 
able to deal with the highest 
moral questions. 

‘To descend to ordinary life, 
we observe in others, and all 
men of candid discernment ob- 
serve in themselves, that there 
are certain truths—truths ulti- 
mately acknowledged for such, 
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which the temper of each period 
of life, while it lasts, is always 
busy in resisting. Youth has its 
truths, which it will not see; 
manhood its truths; old age its 
truths. But the truths of youth 
are seen, perhaps, by manhood, 
the truths of manhood by old 
uge, and so forth. Again, parti- 
cular situations, particular states 
of life, particular hours and 
moments of our existence (1 
had almost said attitudes of our 
person*) have all of them their 
peculiar sight—their peculiar 
truths—their peculiar evasions 
of the truth. ‘These, and their 
connection with such states of 
life, such moments, Xe. have 
never as yet received the direct 
attention of the philosopher ; 
but they demand it. It is not 
merely a high intellectual fa- 
culty which must be brought to 
such an investigation as this; a 
certain very unusual degree of 
moral greatness would be found 

equally necessary—a_ moral 

greatness capable of confessing, 

and of dwelling in the know- 

ledge, that its own breast, how 


pure soever, is sown with al! 
those seeds of evil which sprout 
to crimes, not excepting the 
most frightful and the so-called 
unnatural, Our philosopher 
must be one, therefore, who 
knows himself with a wise and 
candid knowledge, and who 
humbly seeks in his own breast, 
with the certainty that it is there, 
the clue to every winding that 
error has, the root—the stem— 
the leaf of every moral weed 
the most noxious, who watches 
the ugly imps of evil within 
him so narrowly, that he knows 
their very times of coming, and 
their modes of entrance, and 
can teach others the science of 
prevention because he has ac- 
quired ite’ If we consider, 
what is assuredly the fact, that 
all men possess in themselves 
the perfect garden of humanity, 
and want nothing but the art 
of its cultivation to find them- 
selves possessed of every flower 
included in the system, it must 
seem the more astonishing, that 
any who make truth an object 
of pursuit should so overlook 


* It is unquestionable that the horizontal position of the body has some peculia- 
rities in it—some distinct tendencies of thought naturally waiting upon it. Sug- 
gestions are, moreover, made to the mind on many a mere movement or action of 
the person; and a connection between such movement and suggestion, as between 
antecedent and relative, exists to a certainty, though it may puzzle us to say exactly 


where or how. 


Also there are many facts of this trifling character (only trifling, 


however, to triflers) which the fear of ridicule restrains men from mentioning or 
adducing ; but consequently also from observing. 

+ That excellent moral writer, E:pictetus, has, I think, expressed more forcibly 
than any philosopher, amongst the ancients, the doctrine of yyw cravtTov. He 
















sums up a list of moral rules (Enchirid. ¢. 72) in these words, ‘* “Ev Te A07 
ws ix Oedy ixutey magaQuaacce: (0 weoxomTwy) xai eriCedrov.” (In one word, he 
the proficient in philosophy—observes himself as he would an enemy, and as one 
having evil designs.) This * lorifserov”’ expresses, very completely, the actual 
nature of the “ inmate bad”—(see Milton's description of Satan in the snake)— 
and its subtle and insidious working. For it is certain a human being is not single— 
nay, that there are two “ men within the breast,” and if conscience is one, for so it 
hea ; 9 named, this emiperos of Epictetus is the other “ man,” or demon, 

within the breast, conflicting with him and « having evil designs” against him. 
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their natural advantages as to 
turn their view outwards in- 
stead of inwards, and should 
seek abroad with pains and 
difficulty what they might with 
no trouble find at home—if 
they could but lay aside their 
fond exceptions. One man 
shall travel the world round, 
and see not so much as ano- 
ther that was never a mile 
from his birth-place. And even 
in matters of science, it is 
certain that, whatever special 
wonders this or that land may 
have to offer to the traveller’s 
notice, all countries possess in 
common the generic features 
of Nature. It is the same 
in morals. ‘The point of truth, 
however, lies as usual in the 
middle ;—between self and so- 
cial observation, for morals ; 
between national and foreign, 
for politics ; and between theory 
and practice, for all knowledge 
whatsoever. 

It is one of the misfortunes 
of truth, or rather let me say 
it is one of the sins of language, 
that all treatises proposing 
truth for their aim, do and must 
proceed on the plan of making 
some word or phrase their pivot 
of motion. ‘This word or 
phrase is their centre or focus, 
and if the treatise draws out 
from that centre the radii of its 
speculations with equal hand 
to all sides of a circle, then that 
is a perfect treatise, — but a 
most imperfect draught of the 
truth. For the circle of the 
truth is to the circle of the 
treatise as the girth of the globe 
to the visible horizon; and 


therefore even in proportion as 
No, 221—J I. 


false one. 
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the treatise is, in itself, more 
perfect, the more is it indepen- 
dent of, and isolated from, a 
connection with that outer globe 
of the truth—and consequently 
the more untrue to it. Thus 
what ig made a merit in our in- 
dividual efforts—their round- 
ness, their completeness—is it- 
self the very detect which leaves 
truth’s actual and integral form 
still a thing unknown and unde- 
fined,-—a thing conceived only 
in the imaginations of the poets. 

Words are a sort of paper 
currency in which we deal for 
dispatch of business, but we 
forget to limit their issue to the 
amount ot our assels; and in 
the meantime truth is a bank- 
rupt. 

Here then, in a few words, 
lies our ultimate mistortune. 
Virst, as regards thought; we 
cannot rise to that point as to 
survey the entire field of the 
truth at one glance, but we can 
only see a small part at a time ; 
and this view is, for ever, the 
Secondly, as re- 
gards the medium of thought ; 
we cannot handle thoughts in 
the gross, but only in that epi- 
tome which language furnishes ; 
and this medium is, for ever, 
the false one. We can there- 
fore never either—first—pos- 
sess thoughts wholly just, nor 
—secondly—deliver hae the 
thoughts we have. A scheme 
of philosophy entirely just and 
consonant to truth is, for these 
reasons, a mere chimera. 

But here comes the best 
office of philosophy; here 
comes the occasion for its high- 
est action; for here is it the 
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more necessary to withstand 
that passion of the mind which, 
proposing to itself individual 
distinction, or otherwise too 
selfish to rejoice in compara- 
tive good, refuses to bestir itself 
in that which has not perfec- 
tion for its ultimate prospect. 
Perfection should be always 
our polar star of life, yet not 
in the sense of a contemplated 
acquisition, but only—agree- 
ably to the strict figure—as an 
object of direction, which we 
are to follow not the less in- 
dustriously nor the less grate- 
fully because it will still— 
advance as we may—lie for 
ever to the north. It is the 
summit of philosophy, to know 
we follow what we never shall 
overtake, yet not less willingly 
to follow. Because this is im- 
provement, though it is not 
consummation. 

With respect to the affairs of 


De Fide Alcemeonis. 


‘Truth, generally, very much | 
am persuaded is still in our 
power, and that much neither 
abstract and over-speculative, 
nor uninteresting to the stu- 
dent in philosophy, but of im- 
mediate concern to all and 
with a powerful bearing on 
practical life. But there is 
only one condition on which 
truth will be wooed. He that 
begins must begin with a cou- 
rage able to meet any conclu- 
sions. Otherwise the whole 
pursuit is a farce, and to talk 
of truth a sort of [rish bull. 

I will conclude this paper 
by placing here emphatically 
my conviction, that an essay 
on truth, such as I have above 
sketched, must be founded on 
a deep basis of philology, and 
that he who would think of 
commencing the subject from 
any other quarter of it, would 
be unfit to handle it at all.* 


* It was this feeling that led the writer of the present paper, a year or two ago, 
to commence a work on the philosophy of language, called * Thoughts on Lan- 
guage,’ of which a few chapters, towards a first book on the origin of speech, have 
appeared in print, but which remains a fragment until more leisure and independ- 


ence enable him to proceed with it. 


He had often designed papers on subjects 


connected with moral philosophy, but when he perceived, as he thought, that the 
great rock on which writers had struck was language, he determined to ‘‘ begin at 
the beginning,” and, borrowing a hint from the workmen, to examine his tools 


before he proceeded to use them. 





DE FIDE ALCM-EONIS. 


Qu*® commissa sux, Jocaste, quondam 
Alemvon fidei, scelestus ille 

Scribens prodidit omnia in libellis. 

Et sic quam minimé fidem fefellit. 


(This Latin epigram, an original, is from the pen of the writer of the 
. . Lo, e ra : ° . th 
preceding article. Perhaps some classical reader will amuse himself ™! 


giving Us a version of it.—Epir. M. R.) 
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THE PURPOSES OF NATURAL THEOLOGY MISTAKEN.* 


Forsome thousands of years 
man’s attention has been drawn 
to the contemplation of the 
phenomena of nature, and suc- 
cessive ages have added to our 
information in such proportion, 
that the knowledge of preced- 
ing times has seemed but a 
little glooming knowledge much 
like an ignorance.’  Pytha- 
goras conjectured that the 
earth wentroundthesun. Subse- 
a discoveries confirmed the 
theory, and what was deemed 
impious scepticism came to be 
considered an established truth. 
The distance of the sun from 
the earth was reduced to 
hgures, which expressed a sum 
scarcely perceptible, from its 
enormousness, to human facul- 
ties. ‘The distance of the stars 
was found to exceed this by a 
gee not more apprecia- 
ble. The milk which gushed 
from the deep bosom of the 
goddess, when the strenuous 
infant rested from his gulping, 
was found to be made of stars, 
of suns, in pairs, in triplets, 
and in groupes. Every ad- 
vance in the practice of optics 
shows us a region, in compa- 
rison to which the one we had 
previously known proves but a 
miniature. ‘The myriad-sunned 
boundary of our so-called 

universe ” now seems but the 
frame and exterior of one 
among a host of individuals: it 
is no longer the firmament, but 
one of multitudes, and not the 


* *The Ninth Bridgewater Treatise.’ 


Esq. 8vo. pp. 244. John Murray. 


t “ A little glooming light, much like a shade." —-Srznszx. 


vastest among itsrace. Balked 
in the desire to reach a final 
boundary, the mind leaps for- 
ward, anticipates the space that 
is to be realized at the next 
change in optical practice, and 
consoles its unsatisfied yearn- 
ing for an end, by assum- 
ing that there is none; an 
assumption more rational than 
assumptions generally are. 

But if we arrive at the con- 
clusion that space outwards— 
if the term be precise enough 
to be allowed—is infinite, we 
find it no less infinite inwardly. 
The drop of water is a sea to 
the gigantic monsters which in- 
fest it, and withal so fertile 
that even they can no more 
depopulate it than the Jess 
horrid devastators of the At- 
lantic. What must be the size 
of that object which to their 
prey seems small. Yet we 
cannot but believe that myriads 
of creatures surround these— 
who were themselves latent to 
our sight until recent improve- 
ments of the microscope—un- 
seen, unguessed at, a micros- 
copie world beyond the world 
of our. microscope. 

Thus outwards and inwards 
we are driven to the conclu- 
sion that space is infinite. But 
as nothing which is subject to the 
strict examination by our senses 
is found desert, nothing in fact 
but what is teemiug with life, 
in endless varieties, subsisting 
upon one another—as if even 


A Fragment. By Charles Babbage, 
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in the infinity of space the most 
rigid economy were employed 
to crowd into it the greatest 
possible quantity of living spe- 
cies, dove-tailing into one an- 
other: and as the earth appears 
to hold many things in com- 
mon with the other planets of 
the solar system, the system 
with the whole firmament, and 
the firmament with all the rest 
that glow in the profound 
space, we cannot resist the 
belief that life warms through- 
out that vast expanse which 
mocks the power of language 
to express it. 

But the wonderful aptitude 
we have tound in every crea- 
ture for its destined home and 
habits (wonderful to our 
limited human _ capabilities), 
however opposed to our own 
nature and disposition, its obvi- 
ous appetites and desires, and 
the immediate and facile grati- 
fication of those appetites and 
desires, and the length of life 
compared with the brevity of 
its termination, oblige us 
moreover to believe in the 
existence of hope and enjoy- 
ment among all; to say no- 
thing of a thousand emotions 
which we can, at most, but 
guess at. 

Life, happiness, and enjoy- 
ment (the best gratitude for 
the blessings of existence), we 
at suppose to be co-extensive 
with at least that portion of the 
universe with which we are 
acquainted. ‘The thoughts, like 
water dropped in the midst of 
the Desert, are lost and bewil- 
dered in the crowding immen- 
sity. But cold must be the 


heart, and dull the imagination, 
that does not feel its admiration 
and sympathies excited in the 
most lively degree, and its ora- 
titude and love for the Infinite 
Goodness that created and up- 
holds the Universal Existence 
expand and thicken with every 
new accession to our know- 
ledge of the innumerous fellow 
creatures who partake its bless- 
ings. And every teacher of the 
natural sciences, working in the 
proper sphere of Natural Theo- 
logy (even thongh he has not 
the object immediately in 
mind), co-operates in leading 
us to these exalting and human- 
ising contemplations. The 
king, who lives a life of doubt- 
ful dignity; the aristocrat, 
sometimes conscious of _ the 
limited powers of wealth; the 
fevered student, ill at ease with 
hope; the anxious tradesman ; 
the uncomfortable mechanic; 
and the aimless, plodding la- 
bourer; all may learn how 
much there is to be enjoyed be- 
yond the trammels of artificial 
society: how little the world 
is limited to their own condi- 
tion, or dependent upon it; 
how small a part of it they 
constitute; and that happiness 
and goodness still may be 
believed in, though they are 
inclined, from the pride ot 
worldly success or the servi- 
lity of weakness and misery, 
to take misfortune or suec- 
cess for personal references 
to their own peculiar merits 
or demerits. Let the despairer 
but know that happiness 18 
stable, is no illusion, or has 
not perished (as his egotism 
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would teach him), and he may 
hope to regi ain it. 

This is the genuine work 
for Natural Theology. It 
oints to those illustrations 
of religion which may be re- 
ceived from natural objects, 
recalls man from the sordid 
contemplation of petty selfish- 
ness and narrow worldliness, 
enlarges the understanding and 
the sy ympathies, and adds force 
and vivacity to the best feelings 
of his nature. It exalts the 
low and humbles the vain- 
glorious. 

There are minds, however, 
that arrogate for Natural ‘Theo- 
logy a far more astounding 
power than this ; no less than 


to give some definite ideas of 


the nature, the motives, the 


operations of the Creator of 


the Universe! Whether by 
so doing they advance the cause 
they advocate, is very ques- 
tionable. W hother they lo 
not, by endeavouring to 
achieve too much, deteriorate 
what they might really do, is 
to be doubted. 

What is the amount of that 
part of the whole universe, 
the existence of which we are 
aware of? What is the pro- 
portion of that part, regarding 
which we have any settled and 
tolerably certain ideas? How 
large i is the section of that por- 
tion, to the nature of el 
constituent parts we have the 
smallest clue? And which 
part of that section makes any 
respectable item in our cata- 


logue of elementary know- 
ledge ? 


‘Lhe last is confined to the 


earth itself, the microscopic 
corner (if size, indeed, means 
anything, but to our limited 
sense), which we inhabit ; that 
part which we can ak inti- 
mately examine. How much 
do we know of that? Every 
fresh turn in the path of inquiry 
shows us so much beyond what 
the wildest speculations might 
lead us to expect, that we are 
forced to conclude, that, since 
the recent period at which free 
and systematic inquiry com- 
menced, a most infinitessimal 
portion of the j journey towards 
consummate knowle ‘dye, a com- 
plete monograph, has been ac- 
complished. Of the earth 
itself we know but the outside 
of the crust. Of the creatures 
that inhabit it, even those 
visible to us, we know little 
more than their forms and ex- 
ternal actions. ‘heir motives, 
feelings, reasons, instinets (O 
word of obscurity and disputa- 
tion!) are for the most part 
unintelligible to us. Of the 
plants we know some of the 
conditions of their individual 
existence, and some of their 
effects upon ourselves and a 
few other animals, and upon 
each other. Whether they 
have consciousness is one of 
our vaguest and most tantalising 
surmises. 

Of ourselves how much is it 
that we comprehend? Do we 
know where we come froin, 
what we are, and whither we 
go? Do we know what we 
are made of, and how? or do 
we know how we support life, 
or a hundredth part of what 
our bodies aredoing? Are net 
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all the common functions of our 
body still a mystery ? 

And what is the case with 
the mind? Do we know what 
it is, and how it acts for us, 
upon us, or with us, or by us, 
bodily? or how the body re- 
taliates upon that other us, the 
mind? Can we analyse our 
own motives, feelings, or sensa- 
tions? The operations of our 
being, and its conditions, phy- 
sical and mental, are known to 
us no further than the surface. 

Yet we, thus comprehending 
so small a portion of the uni- 
verse, knowing so little of so 
small a part,—even of that 
which we inhabit—even of that 
which we are, pretend to com- 

rehend something definitely 
of the Universal Creator, to 
understand his motives, to mea- 
sure and compare his power, to 
predicate his means, and anato- 
mise his operations. Perhaps 
the much contemned pride of 
humanity never fell with so 
mad an ambition, even at those 
moments, when, upon the prin- 
ciple of extremes meeting, it 
professes to bow down with the 
most conscious humility. 

We have been led to these 
reflections by a recent work 
from the pen of Mr Babbage, 
which exhibits the defects of 
the class in question in an un- 
usual degree. Mr Babbage’s 
high and deserved reputation 
will suffer the less from his, cer- 
tainly, not very great success 
in the present instance, since 
the sabeitaking is of a kind 
by no means to be expected 
from one oppressed with the 
number and importance of 





other and more familiar avoea- 
tions. Indeed the writer has 
obviously, from the fragmentary 
and unarranged condition in 
which the work appears, been 
unable to spare the time requi- 
site for putting his manuscript 
in order. ‘This, however, sets 
the advisableness of publishing 
it at all in astill more question- 
able light. There is less, in- 
deed very little, of the more 
legitimate matter which is de- 
manded by a work on Natural 
Theology, and much of the 
most objectionable style of rea- 
soning usually adopted in such 
writings. We find a constant 
tendency to impute human mo- 
tives, human actions, and human 
expedients to the Divine Power. 
We constantly come across 
such phrases as “ pre-contrived 

arrangement,” a  contriving 
mind,” and similar terms dero- 
gatory to an exalted conception 

of Infinite Power, whose will is 
consummation. With a sin- 
gular blindness to its signi- 

ficancy, Mr Babbage com- 

mences his work with a remark 

on the very narrow and imper- 

fect means to which we are 

limited in forming a conception 

of Infinite Power. Should not 

this first sentence of his “ In- 

troduction” have made the wri- 

ter lay down his pen ? 

He subsequently proceeds 
to the startling comparison of 
the Infinite Univers and its 
Creator with the Calculating 
Machine and its arranger! 
In illustration of Free Will, 
for instanee, Mr Babbage 1- 
forms us, that the director 0 
the: Calculating Machine call 
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appoint a change in its opera- 
tions, the time of which he shall 
not foresee; ergo, the Creator 
can decree some event, some 
condition of which is optional 
tothe parties concerned! Again, 
—because the manager of the 
Calculating Machine can de- 
cree some single exception in 
the operation of its laws at any 
remote period, the Deity is able 
to decree an exception in the 
laws of Nature, or what is called 
a miracle ! 

Mr Babbage begins where 
Natural ‘Theology ends. Our 
reason attains the limits set to 
it by our senses, in the con- 
templation of natural objects, 
without perceiving any change 
in nature’s fertile production of 
lite and enjoyment; one step 
beyond that and our reason 
stops. How far this goes to- 
wards the conception of the 
Universe and its Creator, we 
have seen. Imagination and 
faith may go somewhat beyond, 
and may help us, if not to more 
definite, yet to more enlarged 
and exalted ideas of the Infinite 
Goodness than a mere review 
of tangible objects, however 
industriously reason may labour 
to prove its independence of its 
more spiritual auxiliary; nor 
Is it presumptuous to suppose 
that we may get an atom or two 
nearer to our conceptions of the 
Deity by the exercise of all the 


9 


faculties which constitute our 
nature, imagination included, 
than by means of that one alone 
by which so much is undoubt- 
edly done for us, but. so little 
concluded. 

We the more regret having 
to urge such grave objections 
to Mr Babbage’s work, in con- 
sequence of the very handsome 
and generous spirit in which he 
writes, reprobating all the old 
and absurd modes of drawing 
odium upon an opponent in re- 
ligious discussions by allusions 
to his private, personal, or moral 
habits, and thus endeavouring 
to enlist prejudices against him. 
** Reasoning,” he says (and 
most worthily he says it, and 
like a true philosopher) “is to 
be combated and confuted by 
reasoning alone. Any endea- 
vour to raise a prejudice, or 
throw the shade of an imputa- 
tion, eitherimplies the existence 
of some latent misgiving in the 
minds of those who employ 
such weapons, or is a tacit ad- 
mission that the question is 
beyond the grasp of one, at least, 
of the debaters.” 

In the Appendix of Mr Bab- 
bage’s work aresome interesting 
papers, particularly one on the 
Calculating Machine, and ano- 
ther on the probable causes of 
the changes in the bed of the 


ocean. 
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THE DEATH OF MARLOWE: 
A Tragedy ; 
IN ONE ACT. 


BY R. H. HORNE. 


THE PERSONS. 


CHRISTOPHER MaArLowE ° - 


Tuomas Hrywoop~ - . Dramatists and Actors. 


Tuomas MIppLetTon. - ° - 
CECILIA ° * o - - A Courtezan. 
Jacconor, alias Jack-o'-NtiGHuT - A Tavern-Pander. 


Gentlemen, Servants, §c. 


ScenE I. 


Enter Mar.ower and Hrywoop. 


Iley. Be sure of it. 

Mar. Iam; but not by your light. 

Hey. I speak it not in malice, nor in envy 
Of your good fortune with so bright a beauty ; 
But [ have heard such things ! 

Mar. Good Master Heywood, 
I prithee plague me not with what thou’st heard ; 
I’ve seen, and I do love her—and, for hearing, 
The music of her voice is in my soul, 
And holds a rapturous jubilee ’midst dreams 
‘That melt the day and night into one bliss. 

Hey. Beware the waking hour! 

Mar. In lovely glory _ 
Like all that’s fabled of Olympus’ queen 
She moves—as if the earth were undulant clouds, 
And all its flowers her subject stars. 

Hey. Proceed. 

Mar. Smile not; for ’tis most true: the very air 
With her sweet presence is impregnate richly ; 
As in a mead, that’s fresh with youngest green, 
Some fragrant shrub, some secret herb, exhales 
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Ambrosial odours; or in lonely bower, 
Where one may find the musk-plant, lieliotrope, 
Geranium, or grape-hyacinth, confers 
A ruling influence, charming present sense, 
And sure of memory. 

Hey. Come, come, my friend— 
Pygmalion and Prometheus dwell within you. 
You poetize her rarely, and exalt 
Most chaste and goddess-like: be not thus serious ! 
If for a passing paramour thou’dst love her, 
Why so, it may be well; but never place 
Thy full heart in her hand. 

Mar. I have—I do— 
And I will lay it bleeding at her feet. 
Reason no more, for I do love this woman : 
To me she’s chaste, whatever thou hast heard. 
Whatever I may hear, know, find, or fancy, 
I must possess her constantly, or die. 

Hey. Nay, if ’t be thus, I’ll fret thine ear no more 
With raven voice; but aid thee all J can. 






















Mar. Cecilia !—eo, dear friend—good Master Heywood, 


Leave me alone—I see her coming hither. 






Hey. Bliss crown wi wooing; peace of mind its end! 


(Aside.) His knees sha | 
As with a sudden fall of dew—God speed him ! 
Lhis is a desperate fancy ! 


Enter CECILIA. 

Cec. Thoughtful sir, 
How fare you? thou’st been reading much of late 
By the moon’s light, I fear me ? 

Mar. Why so, lady ? 

Crc. The reflex of the page is on thy face. 

Mar. But in my heart the spirit of a shrine 
Burns, with immortal radiation crown’d. 3 

Cre. Nay, primrose gentleman, think’st me a saint ? 

Mar. [ feel thy power. 

Cec. I exercise no arts— 
Whence is my influence ? 

Mar. From heaven, I think. 
Madam, I love you—ere to-day you’ve seen it, 
Although my lips ne’er breathed the word before ; 
And seldom as we've met, and briefly spoken, 
There are such spiritual passings to and fro 
’Twixt thee and me—tho’ I alone may sufler— 
As make me know this love blends with ny life ; 
Must branch with it, bud, blossom, put forth fruit, 


ce, and his face and hands are wet, 
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Nor end e’en when its last husks strew the grave, 
Whence we together shall ascend to bliss. 
Cec. Continued from this world. 
Mar. Thy hand—both hands ; 
I kiss them from my soul. 
Cec. Nay, sir—you burn me— 
Let loose my hands. 

Mar. I loose them—half my life has thus gone from me— 
That which is left can scarce sustain my heart, 
Now grown too full with the high tide of joy, 
Whose ebb, retiring, fills the caves of sorrow, 
Where Syrens sing beneath their dripping hair 
And raise the mirror’d fate. 

Crc. Then, gaze not in it, 

Lest thou should’st see thy passing funeral. 
I would not—I might chance to see far worse... 

Mar. Thou art too beautiful ever to die ! 

[ look upon thee, and can ne’er believe it. 

Cec. O, sir—but passion, circumstance and fate 
Can do far worse than kill—they can dig graves, 
And make their future owners dance above them, 
Well knowing how ’twill end. Why look you sad ? 
"Tis not your case: you are a man in love— 

At least you say so—and should therefore feel 

A constant sunshine, wheresoe’er you tread, 

Nor think of what’s beneath. But speak no more: 
I see a volume gathering in your eye 

Which you would fain have printed in my heart ; 
But you were better cast it in the fire. 

Enough you've said, and I enough have listened. 

Mar. I have said nought. 

Cec. You have spoken very plain— 

So, Master Marlowe, please you break we off; 
And, since your mind is now relieved—good day ! 

Mar. Leave me not thus!—forgive me ! 

Cec. For what offence ? | 

Mar. The expression of my love. 

Cec. Tut! that’s a trifle. 

Think’st thou I ne’er saw men in love before ? 
Unto the summer of beauty they are as common 
As grasshoppers. 
AR. And to its winter, lady ? 
Cec. There is no winter in my thoughts—adieu! 





[Exil. 
Mar. She’s gone !—How leafless is my life !—My strength 
Seems melted—my breast vacant—and in my brain 
hear the sound of a retiring sea. 
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ScenE II. 
Enter Hevwoop and Minp.eron. 


Mip. And yet it may end well, after his fit is over. 

Hey. But he is earnest in it. 

Mip. ’Tis his way: a little thunder clears the atmosphere. 
At present he is spell-bound, and smouldereth in a hot cloud 
of passion; but when he once makes his way, he will soon 

ain disperse his free spirit abroad over the inspired heavens. 

Hey. I fear me she will sow a train of feverish fancies in his 
mind that may go near to drive him mad. 

Mip. How so ?—he knoweth her for a courtezan, and Mas- 
ter Marlowe hath too deep a reading i’the books of nature to 
nail his heart upon a gilded weather-cock. He is only des- 
perate after the fashion of a pearl-diver. When he hath 
enough he will desist. 

Hey. Nay, he persisteth in not knowing her for a courtezan 
—talks of her purity in burning words that seem to glow and 
enhance his love from his convictions of her virtue; then sud- 
denly falls into silent abstraction, looking like a man whose 
eyes are filled with visions of paradise. No pains takes she to 
deceive him ; for he supersedes the chance by deceiving him- 
self beyond measure. He either listens not at all to intima- 
tion, or insists the contrary. 

Mip. This is his passionate aggravation or self-will: he 
must know it. 

Hey. Tis my belief; but her beauty blinds him with 
its beams, and drives his exiled reason into darkness. 

Min. Here comes one that could enlighten his perception, 
methinks. 

Hey. Who’s he? Oh, Jack-o’-night, the tavern-pimp. 


Enter Jacconot. 


Jac. Save ye, my masters; lusty thoughts go with ye, and 
a jovial full cup wait on your steps: so shall your blood rise, 
and honest women pledge ye in their dreams ! 

Mip. Your weighty-pursed knowledge of women, balanced 
against your light-fingered knowledge of honesty, Master 
Jack-o’-night, would come down to earth, methinks, as rapid 
as a fall from a gallows-tree. 

Jac. Well said, Master Middleton—a merry devil and a 
long-lived one run monkey-wise up your back-bone! May 
your days be as happy as they’re sober, and your — 
full of applause! May no brawling mob pelt you when 
crowned, nor hoot down your plays when — soul’s pinned 
like a cock-chafer on public opinion! May no learned or 
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unlearned calf write against your knowledge and wit, and no 
brother paper-stainer pilfer your pages, and then call you a 
general thief! Am I the only rogue and vagabond in the 
world ? 

Mip. I’faith, not: nay, an’ thou wert, there would be no 
lack of them i’the next generation. ‘Thou might’st be the 
father of the race, being now the bodily type of it. 

Jac. That, for your type ! [ Exit Jacconor, hastily. 

Mip. Look !—said I not so? See whom ’tis he meets; 

And with a lounging, loose, familiar air, 
Cocking his cap, and setting his hand on’s hip, 
Salutes with such free language as his action 
And attitude explain! 

Hey. | grieve for Marlowe : 

The more, since ’tis as certain he must have 
Full course of passion, as that its object’s full 
Of most unworthy elements. 
Mip. Unworthy, 
Indeed, of such a form, if all be base. 
Nature, methinks, doth seldom so belie 
The inward by the outward; seldom frame 
A cheat so finish’d to ensnare the senses, 
And break our faith in all substantial truth. [ Eveunt. 
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Enter Crciuia, followed by Jacconor. 


Jac. Well, well, Mistress St Cecil; the money is all well 
enough—I object nothing to the money. 

Cec, ‘Then, go your ways. 

Jac. My ways are your ways—a murrain on your beauties ! 
—has your brain shot forth sky-larks as your eyes do sparks ? 

Cec. Go !—here is my purse, 

Jac. I'll no more of’t!—I have a mind to fling back 
what thou’st already given me for my services. , 

Cec. Master Jacconot, I would have no further services 
from thee. If thou art not-yet satisfied, fetch the weight and 
scales, and I will cast my gold into it, and my dross besides— 
so shall l be doubly relieved. bs 

Jac. I say again, and the devil bear me fierce witness ! it 1s 
not gold I want, but rightful favour; not silver, but sweet 
civility ; not dross, but due respect to my nonpareil value! 
Bethink thee, Cecil—bethink thee of many things! Ay ! am 
not I the true gallant of my time? the great glow-worm and 
Will-o’-the-whisp—the lite, the fortune, and the favorite of the 
brightest among ye! 

Ec. Go! 

Jac. Go !—a death’s-head crown your pillow! May you 

dream of Jove, and wake and see that! 
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Cec. I had rather see’t than you. 

Jac. What’s ? the wind?—nobleman, or gentleman, or a 
brain-fancy—am not I at hand? Are you mad ¢ 

Cec. I’d gladly believe 1 have been so. 

Jac. Good. I'm content you see me aright once more, and 
acknowledge yourself wrong. And to me too! — Bethink 
thee, I say, when last year after the dance at Hampton thou 
were enraged against the noble that slighted thee; and, flushed 
with wine, thou took’st me by the ear, and mad’st me hand 
thee into thy coach, and get in beside thee, with a drawn 
sword in my hand and a dripping trencher on my_ head, 
singing such songs, until—— 

Cec. Earth-worms and stone walls ! 

Jac. Hey! what of them? 

Cec. I would that as the corporal Past they cover, 

They could, at earnest bidding of the will, 
Kntomb in walls of darkness and devour 
The hated retrospections of the mind. 
Jac. (aside) Oho! —the lamps and saw-dust ! — Here's 
foul play 
And mischief in the market. Preaching varlet ! 
I'll find him out. (Lavi. 

Cec. Self-disgust 
Gnaws at the roots of being, and doth hang 
A heavy sickness on the beams of day, 

Making the atmosphere, which should exalt 

Our contemplations, press us down to earth, 

As though our breath had made it thick with plague. 
Cursed! accursed be the freaks of Nature, | 

‘That mar us from ourselves, and make our acts 

Phe scorn and loathing of our after-thoughts— 

The finger-mark of Conscience, who, most treacherous, 
Wakes to accuse, but slumber’d o’er the sin. [ Evit. 


Scene III. 


A room ina tavern: Man.owr, Heywoop, Mipp.eton, and 
GENTLEMEN, 


A Geyv. I do rejoice to find myself among 
The choicest spirits of the age: health, sirs ! 
I would commend your fame to future years, 
But that I know ere this ye must be old 
In the conviction, and that ye full oft 
With sure posterity have shaken hands 
Over the unstable bridge of present time. 
Mar. Not so: we write from the full heart within, 
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And leave posterity to find her own. 
Health, sir! may your good deeds crown you in heaven, 
Mip. “T'were best men left their fame to chance and fashion, 
As birds bequeath their eggs to the sun’s hatching, 
Since genius can make no will. 
Mar. Troth, can it! 
But, for the consequences of the deed, 
What fires of blind fatality may catch them! 
Say, you do love a woman—do adore her— 
You may embalm the memory of her worth 
And chronicle her beauty to all time, 
In words whereat great Jove himself might flush 
And feel Olympus tremble at his thoughts ; 
Yet where is your security 2? Some clerk 
Wanting a fool’s-cap, or some boy a kite, 
Some housewife fuel, or some sportsman wadding 
‘To wrap a ball (which hits the poet’s brain 
By merest accident) seizes your record, 
And to the winds thus scatters all your will, 
Or, rather, your will’s object. ‘Thus, our pride 
Swings like a planet by a single hair 
Obedient to God’s breath. More wine! more wine! 
I preach—and I grow melancholy—wine ! 


Enter Drawer, with a tankard. 


A Genr. (rising). We’re wending homeward—gentlemen, 
good night! 
Mar. Not yet—not yet—the night has scarce begun— 
Nay, Master Heywood—Middleton, you’ll stay ! 
Bright skies to those who go—high thoughts go with ye, 
And constant youth ! | | 
Gent. We thank you, sir—good night ! 
[ Exeunt GENTLEMEN. 
Hey. Let’s follow—’tis near morning. 
Mar. Do not go. 
I’m ill at ease, touching a certain matter 
I have taken to heart—don’t speak of’t—and besides 
[ have a sort of horror of my ay | 
Last night a squadron charged me in a dream, 





With Isis and Osiris at the flanks, 

‘Towering and waving their colossal arms, 
While in the van a fiery chariot roll’d 
Wherein a woman stood—I knew her well— 
Who seem’d but newly risen from the grave. 
She whirl’d a javelin at me, and methought 
I woke ; when, slowly at the foot o’the ud 
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The mist-like curtains parted, and upon me 
Did learned Faustus look. He shook his head 
With grave reproof, but more of sympathy, 
As though his past humanity came o’er him— 
Then went away with a low, gushing sigh, 
That startled e’en his own cold breast, and seem’d 
As from a marble urn where passion’s ashes 
Their sleepless vigil keep. 
Hey. Pray you, no more. 
Mar. Lived he not greatly ! think what was his power! 
All knowledge at his beck—the very devil 
His common slave. And, oh! brought he not back, 
Through the thick-million’d catacombs of ages, 
Helen’s unsullied loveliness to his arms! 
Mip. Well—let us have more wine then ! 
Hey. Spirit enough 
Springs from thee, Master Marlowe—what need more ? 
Mar. Drawer! lift up thy slumberous poppy-head ! 
Up, man !—where art ? 
Hey. | hear his steps approach. 


JACCONOT, singing outside, 


Ram up the link, boys ; ho, boys !* 
There’s day-light in the sky! 
While the trenchers strew the floor, 
And the worn-out grey-beards snore, 
Jolly throats continue dry ! 
Ram up the link, boys, &c. 


Enter Jacconor, with a full tankard. 


Jac. Ever awake and shining, my masters; and here am I, 
your twin lustre, always ready to herald and anoint your plea- 
sures like a true Master of the Revels. I ha’ just stepped over 
the drawer’s body, laid nose and heels together on the door- 
mat asleep, and here’s wherewith to continue the glory. 

Mip. We need not your help. 

Hey. We thank you, Jack-o’-night: we would be alone. 

Jac. What say you, Master Marlowe ? you look as grim as 
a Sign-painter’s first sketch on a tavern-bill after his ninth 
tankard. 

Min. Cease your death-rattle, night-hawk ! 

Mar. That’s well said. 

Jac. Is it! so ’tis, my gallants—a night-bird like your- 
selves, am I. 

* The inverted iron horns or tubes, a few of which stiil remain on very old 


lamp-posts and gates, were formerly used as extinguishers to the torches, which 
were thrust into them, 
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Mar. Beast !—we know you. 

Jac. Your merry health, Master Kit Marlowe! I'll bring 
a loud pair of palms to cheer your soul the next time you strut 
in red paint with a wooden weapon at your thigh. 

Mar. Who sent for you, dorr-hawk ?—go ! 

Jac. Go! aha!—I remember the word—same tone, same 
gesture—or as like as the two profiles of a monkey, oras two 
squeaks for one pinch. Go!—not I—-here’s to all your 
healths! One pull more! ‘There, DPve done — take it, 
Master Marlowe ; and pledge me as the true knight of London’s 
rarest beauties ! 

Mar. I will! [ Dashes the tankard at his head. 

Jac. (stooping quickly). A miss, ’fore-gad !—the wall has 
gotit! See, where it trickles down like the long robe of 
some dainty fair one. And look you here—and there again, look 
you—what make you of the picture he hath presented ? 

Mar. O subtle Nature! who hath so compounded 
Our senses, playing into cach other’s wheels, 

That feeling oft acts substitute for sight, 
As sight becomes obedient to the thought— 
How ean’st thou place such wonders at the mercy 
Of every wretch that crawls! I feel—I see! 
Jac. (singing). 
Ram up the link, boys ; ho, boys! 
The blear-eyed morning's here ; 
Let us wander through the streets, 
And kiss whoe’er one meets ; 
St Cecil is my dear! 
Ram up the link, boys, \e. 

Mar. (drawing). Lightning come up from hell and 
stgangle thee ! 

Mip. and Hey. Nay, Marlowe! Marlowe ! 

[They hold him back. 

Mip. Away, thou bestial villain! 

Jac. (singing), St Cecil is my dear ! 

Mar. (furiously), Blast! blast and scatter 
Thy body to ashes!) Off! Vl have his ghost ! 

(Rushes at Jacconor. They fight. Mar.owe 
disarms him; but Jacconor wrests MARLOWE’ 
own sword from his hand, and stabs him. Mar- 
LOWE falls. 

Mip. See! see! 

Mar. Who's down ?—answer me, friends—Is’t I ?— 

Or in the maze of some delirious trance, 

Some realm unknown, or passion newly born — 

Ne’er felt before—am I transported thus ? 
My fingers paddle too, in blood—is’t mine ? 
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Jac. Oh, content you, Master Marplot—it’s you that’s 
down, drunk or sober; and that’s your own blood on your 
fingers, running from a three-inch groove in your ribs for the 
devil’s imps to slide into. Ugh! cry grammercy ! for its 
all over with your rhyming ! 

Hey. Oh, heartless mischief ! ! 

Mip. Hence, thou rabid cur! 

Mar. What demon in the air with unseen arm 
Hath turn’d my unchain’d fury against myself! 
Recoiling dragon, thy resistless force 
Seatters thy mortal master in his pride, 

To teach him, with self-knowledge, to fear thee. 
I orgetful of all corporal conditions, 
My passion hath destroy’d me! 

Jac. No such matter; it was my doing. You shouldn't 
ha’ ran at me in that fashion with a real sword—lI thought it 
had been one o’ your sham ones. 

Mip. Away! 

Izy. See! his face changes—lift him up. 

[ They raise and support him. 
Here—place your hand upon his side, 
Close over mine, and stanch the flowing wound. 

Mar. Bright is the day—the air with glory teems— 

And eagles wanton in the smile of Jove: 

Can these things be, and Marlowe live no more! 
Oh, Heywood! He ‘ywood! I had a world of hopes 
About that woman—now in my heart they rise, 
Confused, as one would burn a colour’d map. 

I see her form—I feel thy breath, my love; 

And know thee for a sweet saint come to save me! 
Save !—is it death I feel—it cannot be death ? 

Jac. (half aside). Marry, but it can!—or else your 
sword’s a foolish dog that dar’n’t bite his owner. 

Mar. Oh, friends —dear friends—this is a sorry end— 

A most unworthy end! ‘To think—oh, God ! 

To think that I should fall by the hand of one 

Whose office, like his nature, is all baseness, 

Gives death ten thousand stings, and to the grave 

A damning victory ! Fame sinks with life! 
A galling—shameful—ignominious end ! 
Oh, mighty heart! Oh, full and orbed heart, 
Ilee to thy kindred sun, rolling on high! 

Or let the hoary and eternal sea, 

Father of many worthy thoughts and hopes, 


Sweep me away, and swallow body and soul ! 
Jac. There'll be no encore to either, I wot; for thou’st 
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[ Sinks down. 
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led an ill life, Master Marlowe; and so the sweet saint thou 
spok’st of, will remain my fair game—behind the scenes, 
Mar. Liar! slave! sla—Kind Master Heywood, 
You will not see me die thus !—thus by the hand 
And maddening tongue of such a beast as that ! 
Haste if you love me—fetch a leech to help me— 
Here—Middleton—sweet friend—a bandage here— 
I cannot die by such a hand—I will not— 
I say I will not die by that vile hand! 
Go bring Cecilia to me—bring the leech— 
Close—close this wound—you know I did it myself— 
Bring sweet Cecilia—haste—haste—instantly— 
Bring life and time—bring Heaven—Oh, I am dying— 
Some water—stay beside me—maddening death, 
By such a hand! Oh, villain! from the grave 
I constantly will rise to curse! curse! curse thee! 
( Rises—and falls dead. 
Mip. Terrible end! 
Hey. Oh, God !—he is quite gone! 
Jac. ’Twas dreadful —’twas. I stand up for mine own 
nature none the less. What noise was that ? 


Enter OFrricens. 

Curer Orrt. This is our man—ha! murder has been here ! 
You are our prisoner—the gallows waits you. 

Jac. What have I done to be hung up like a pear? The 
hemp’s not sown, nor the ladder-wood grown, tliat shall help 
fools to finish me! He did it himself! He said so with his 
last words !—there stand his friends and brother-players—put 
them to their Testament if he said not he did it himself. 

Cu. Orri. Who is it lies here ?—methinks that I should 

know him, 
But for the fierce distortion of his face ! 

Mip. He who erewhile wrote with a brand of fire, 
Now, in his passionate blood, floats tow’rds the crave ! 
‘The present time is ever ignorant— 

We lack clear vision in our self-love’s maze ; 
But Marlowe in the future will stand great, 

Whom this—the lowest caitiff in the world— 
A nothing, save in grossness, hath destroy’d. 

Jac. “ Caitiff” back again in your throat! and * gross 
nothing” to boot—may you have it to live upon for a mouth, 
and die mad and starving! Would’st swear my life away 5° 
lightly ! ‘Tut! who was he? I could always find the sound- 
ings of a quart tankard, or empty a pasty in half his time, ane 
swear as rarejoaths between whiles—who was he; 1 too 44 
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writ my deeds with the twinkling of a bed-post; and as to 
sword and dagger-play, I’ve got the trick 0’ the eye and wrist 
—who was he? What’s all his gods, and goddesses and 
lies ?—the first a’nt worth a word; and for the latter, I was 
always a prince of both! Caitiff! and beast! and nothing !— 
who was he ? 

Cu. Orri. You're ours, for sundry villanies committed, 
Sufficient each to bring your vice to an end: 
The law hath got you safely in its grasp. 

Jac. Then let Vice and Me sit crown’d in heaven—while 
Lawand Honesty stalk damned through hell! Now do I see the 
thing very plain—treachery—treachery, my masters! I know 
the jade that hath betrayed me—I know her. ’Slud! who 
cares? She was a fine woman, too—a rare person—and a good 
spirit; but there’s an end of all now—she’s turned foolish and 
virtuous, and a tell-tale, and I am to be turned to dust through 
it—long, long before my time ; and these princely limbs must 
go make a dirt-pie—build up a mud-hut—or fatten an alder- 
man’s garden! = ‘There! calf-heads—there’s a lemon for your 
mouths! Heard’st ever such a last dying speech and con- 
fession! Write it in red ocre on a sheet of Irish, and send it 
to Mistress Cecily for a death-winder. I know what you’ve 
got against me—and I know you all deserve just the same 


yourselves—but lead on, my masters! 
[ Lxeunt Jacconot and Officers. 


Mip. Oh, Marlowe! can’st thou rise with power no more? 


Can greatness die thus ? 
Hey. Miserable night! 
(A shriek outside the house.) 


Mip. That ery !—what may that mean ? 


Hey. I hear no ery! 


Mip. What is’t comes hither, like a gust of wind ? 


CECILIA rushes in. 
Cec. Where—where? Oh, then, ’tis true—and he is dead ! 
All’s over now—there’s nothing in the world— 
For he who raised my heart up from the dust, 
And show’d me noble lights in mine own soul, 
Has fled my gratitude and growing love— 
I never knew how deep it was till now! 
Through me, too !—do not curse me !—I was the cause— 
Yet do not curse me—No! no! not the cause, , 
But that it happen’d so. ‘This the reward 
Of Marlowe’s love !—why, why did I delay ? 
Oh, gentlemen, pray forme! I have been 
Lifted in heavenly air—and suddenly 
The arm that placed me and with strength sustain’d me, 
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Is snatch’d up, star-ward : I can neither follow, 
Nor can I touch the gross earth any more! 


Pray for me, gentlemen !—but breathe no blessings— 
Let not a blessing sweeten your dread prayers— 

I wish no blessings—nor could bear their weight ; 
For I am left [ know not where or how: 

But pray for me—my soul is buried here. 


[Sinks down upon the body. 


Mop. ‘ Cutis the branch that might have grown full straight, 
** And burned is Apollo’s laurel bough! ” 
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mes ee 


Views of the Architecture of the 
Hleavens. In a Series of Let- 
terstoa Lady. By J. P. Nichol, 
LL.D., F.R.S.E., Professor of 
Practical Astronomy in the 
University of Glasgow. 8vo. 
pp. 226. William Tait; Simp- 
kin and Marshall; John Cum- 
ming. 

Were some kind astronomer to 

invite us to spend an evening in 

his observatory, to direct his in- 
struments for us, and talk to us 
for the whole evening about the 
wonders of which a glimpse was 
vouchsafed us, we could hardly de- 
rive more pleasure from our visit 
than is to be gathered from Dr 


‘Nichol’s delightful volume. — It is 


written in a series of letters origi- 
nally addressed to a lady, and con- 
stitutes no formal treatise on astro- 
nomy, but is a familiar exposition 
of the most recent additions that 
have been made to that science. 
The author tells us that he has 
been induced to publish these let- 
ters in consequence of a regret, 
which he believes to be very widely 
felt, that the discoveries made in 
recent years should continue com- 
paratively unknown, and concealed 
amid the varied and massive col- 
lections of our learned societies, 


“ unfitted to fulfil the best purpose 


of truth, which is to instruct and 
elevate the general mind.” 

Dr Nichol possesses qualifica- 
tions for a highly popular writer; 
he is enthusiastically interested in 
his subject, and warms into a strain 
of admiring wonder as he opens 
upon the most gorgeous objects in 
the scenes he brings before the 
reader. And yet, though thus 
warm, and even figurative in his 
language, it is never other than 
admirably clear and_ intelligible. 
The reader is never at a loss for a 
meaning ; but the teacher and the 
taught go hand in hand to view the 
firmaments. 

Some speculative allusions to 
the creation of the marvellous 
beauties of the Universe it would 
have been impossible to avoid in a 
work of the kind, and that part of 
the subject is treated in the most 
enlarged and elevated spirit. Dr 
Nichol writes with a hopefulness 
worthy of the knowledge which 
inspires it, and finds “Good in 
everything.” 

We would fain make many ¢ex- 
tracts, but our space is scarcely 50 
wide as even a single firmament, 
and we must conclude with recom- 
mending the book most cordially 
to our readers, especially to such 
as have children; it is fit for all, 
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from the age of six or seven to any 
eriod of maturity. We have little 
doubt that the writer will realise 
his wish, and afford the means of 
bettering and delighting numbers 
of his kind. ‘The volume is hand- 
somely got up with numerous ex- 
cellent and useful lithographic 
sketches. We have only two faults 
to find with it; first, that (in our 
copy at least) a good many of the 
tissue papers are loose, from care- 
less stitching, and (as they are 
necessarily retained, to defend the 
type from the black grounds of the 
lithographs) prove very trouble- 
some to the reader; and, second, 
that the work is too short. 


A History of British Quadrupeds. 
—By ThomasBell,F R.S.,F'.L.8., 
Professor of Zoology in King’s 
College, London. Illustrated 
by a woodcut of each species, 
and numerous vignettes, S8yo. 


Part X. 


A History of British Birds.— 
By William Yarrell, P.L.S., Se- 
cretary to the Zoological So- 
ciety. Illustrated by a woodcut 
of each species, and numerous 
vignettes. Part I. John Van 
Voorst. 


WE have seen but few of the 
numbers of Mr Bell’s “ Quadru- 
peds;” but, from what we have 
seen, have learned to value the 
work highly. It is got up in a 
style worthy of the first work of 
the series, with admirable cuts. 
The present number includes the 


commencement of the history of 


those most interesting brutes of the 
ocean, the cetacea. 

The first number of the “ Birds” 
contains some of the raptores,— 
eagles, vultures, and falcons. ‘The 
woodcuts are spirited and_ highly 
finished, but the present ones strike 
us as hardly so finely exec ‘uted as 
some in the “ Fishes,” nor so soft 


as some in the earlier numbers of 
the “ Quadrupeds.” 

The same plan of throwing in 
collateral information by means of 
lively vignettes is pursued in the 
new work. ‘The entire series will 
certainly form a most noble history 
of the native zoology. 


Narrative of Captain James 
Fawckner’s Travels on the 
Coast of Benin, West Africa. 
Iidited by a Friend of the ¢ Cap- 
tain. Published for the P roprie- 
tor, by A. Schloss. 

CAPTAIN FAWCKNER, as we are 

informed by a prospectus accompa- 

nying his volume, suffered severe ly 
by a fire at Plymouth, i in which he 
lost the whole of his property. He 
had been, in earlier days, ship- 
wrecked on the coast of Benin, 
was seized, together with his crew, 
by the natives, and obliged to en- 
dure many hardships. ‘The people 
among whom he fell, with all the 
capriciousness and ferocity of savage 

lite, do not appear to have been 
destitute of kindlier feelings. ‘To 
a flute, however, which the party 
happened to possess, they probably 
owed their safety on more than one 
occasion. ‘The mate of the wrecked 
vessel perished, and was interred 
by the side of Belzoni. 

The narrative of these mishaps 
of his robuster days has been pub- 
lished by subscription, to avert some 
of the ills which have again visited 
the voyager in a less looked-for 
shape. It is very interesting, and 
we wish it every success, 

A Philosophical and Practical 
View of the Social Bearings 
and Importance of Education, 
ina Series of Essays, &e. By 
J. Antrobus. Longman and 
Co.; Hatchard and Son. 

Tue title of Mr Antrobus’s work 

is calculated to mislead the reader: 

’ 
it should have been called “ The 
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“ 


Necessity of a Religious Educa- 
tion,” or by some suchtitle. The 
author, however, is unable to do 
justice to his subject, from the 
very narrow and imperfect view he 
takes of things. We cannot think 
his work calculated to advance either 
the improvement or happiness of 
mankind. 

Mr Antrobus brings forward the 
French Revolution as an instance 
of popular depravity, produced by 
irreligion! Why, the popular de- 
pravity, as he terms it, was the 
madness produced by long sub- 
mission under an oppression which 
was truly depraved; and the irre- 
ligion was the fantastic attempt of 
newly released superstition, con- 
scious that its reverential teclings 
had been cruelly mocked, to shape 
a religion which should be conso- 
nant with worldly wisdom and the 
pseudo-classicism and rationality of 
a race of men impatient to assert 
their intellectual equality. ‘This, 
we regret to say, is but one among 
many instances of the lagging of 
Mr Antrobus behind the “ March 
of Intellect.” He is probably a 
very good-hearted man, and we 
would recommend him to pluck up 
a little more moral courage, and 
believe there are numberless good 
hearts where he little suspects to 
find them. 


The Doctrines and Practices of 
the Church of Rome, truly Re- 
presented: in answer to a book 
entitled, “A Papist Misrepre- 
sented and Represented.” — By 
Edward Stillingfleet, D.D., 
Bishop of Worcester. A new 
Edition, with Jntroduction and 
Notes, by William Cunningham, 
Minister of Trinity College 
Parish, Edinburgh. Fraser and 
Co.; Smith, Elder, and Co.; 
H. Washbourne; W. Curry, 
jun, and Co, 12mo. pp. xlii, 316. 


Ir is difficult to conceive the pre- 





cise object for which Dr Stilling- 
fleet’s work is published at the pre- 
sent time, unless to serve (and it 
would do so but awkwardly) some 
party purpose. The editor claims 
the sympathy of the Radicals ; but, 
(if he be sincere in his Radicalism) 
he goes to work in a most unhappy 
way to advance the Liberal cause. 
His work would have a considera- 
ble tendency, if read, to alienate a 
great body of Radicals, namely, 
the Irish Catholics, and many of 
the most intelligent of the Eng- 
lish Catholics. This is * Tory- 
Radicalism” with a vengeance! 
Luckily the Catholics of both coun- 
tries have profited too much by the 
advances in knowledge of a better 
kind to be provoked to political dis- 
union by illiberally construed ditfe- 
rences in religious forms. The 
Catholic Church is a portion, and 
not the smallest! of the great 
Christian family; and the dangers 
appertaining to some of its tenets 
have been neutralised in this coun- 
try by political and intellectual 
changes ; and are to be so neutral- 
ised in other countries hereafter,— 
even in supine Italy, and semi-bar- 
barous Spain. 

Such works as the new Edition 
of Dr Stillingfleet’s “Doctrines 
and Practices,” if they had any 
effect, would but add to the zest of 
persecution. The revival and con- 
tinuance of the absurd and ridicu- 
lous stories, originating with a 
poor, half-witted and abused slan- 
derer, respecting the Catholics of 
Montreal, treated as they are in 
the volume before us, compel us to 
believe either in considerable igno- 
rance, or mischievous insincerity, 
on the part of the writer. 

Dr Stillingfleet’s work had a very 
laudable purpose in the reign of 
the miserable James; but Mr 
Cunningham must have been 
strangely bewildered to see any 
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resemblance between that reign and 
the reign of William IV, who was 
certainly not a man to send seven 
Bishops to the Tower. But there 
is a bad spirit of abusive intole- 
rance throughout the ‘“ Notes” and 
“Introduction,” quite unworthy of 
the Christianity professed by the 
writer. 


Loudon’s Magazine of Natural 
History. New Series, No. 
VII. Conducted by Edward 
Charlesworth, F. G. S.,  Assis- 
tant Secretary to the Zoological 
Society. 

ALTHOUGH, for an obvious reason 

of delicacy, it is not our intention 

to notice monthly periodicals in 
general, we are disposed to make 
an exception with regard to such 
as are devoted to Natural History, 

—a subject not canvassed by the 

rest, and belonging to all time. 
Most of the papers in the pre- 

sent number are interesting, par- 
ticularly those “On the Structure 
of the Fossil Saurians,” translated 
from the German of Von Meyer ; 

“On the Phenomena termed Ignes 

Fatui,” by Mr Chambers, in which 

the writer supposes those perverse 

individuals to be luminous insects, 
and, we think, makes out his case 
as to certain instances ; and “ On 

the Theory of Hybridity,” a 

mysterious and highly interesting 

subject, as yet but little explored. 


Rudiments of Modern Geogra- 
phy. By Alexander Reid. 

Rudiments of English Grammar. 
By A. Reid. Oliver and Boyd; 
Simpkin and Marshall. 


Tue Geography is compendious, 
sensible, and tolerably free from 
even unimportant inaccuracies 
which are hardly to be entirely 
avoided in a work of so general a 
nature. 

The Grammar is short. The 
shorter the better, even though it 


dwindled to nothing ; for we ever 


regard it as waste of time to teach 
children the intricacies of gram- 
mar, especially the most irregular 
and uncertain grammar of the 
English language. The habit of 
speaking grammatically is easily 
learned in childhood, by reading 
and hearing correct language, and 
attention on the part of the teacher ; 
and it may be confirmed by a tech- 
nical study in the later classes of 
a school. But it is utterly beyond 
the comprehension of a child, or 
any one who is not acquainted with 
language practically. The best 
language to learn its principles by, 
undoubtedly, is not the English, 
but the Latin (though the student 
proceed no further in that lan- 
guage) from its simplicity and re- 
gularity. 


The Naturalist, Vol. Il. No. X. 
Edited by Neville Wood, Esq. 
A Goop number. Mr Dale’s ca- 
talogue of the Zoology of Dorset- 
shire is valuable, and sets a good 
example; and we hope it may be 
continued. Mr Lees notices with 
much feeling the decrease of the 
oak in England. The paper on 
the family of Lemurs is interesting ; 
and so is Mr Orpen’s on the ca- 

sual varieties among birds. 


Coleridge's Ancient Mariner. 
With Illustrations by David 
Scott, Member of the Scottish 
Academy of Painting. 

Mr Scorr has’ unfortunately 

chosen a large size for his etchings, 

which requires more simplicity and 
decision of line than characterize 
his style of drawing ; and a greater 
boldness of attitude, and more sym- 
metrical grouping. His designs 
are consequently rather confused 
and indistinct in the engravings. 
Nevertheless there is fancy and 
invention in some of them beyond 
the common. The Mariner Pray- 
ing, and in the next plate, Enjoying 
the long-withheld Rain, are well 
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conceived; the Avenging Spirit, 
thrusting in his head above the 
dreamer, dripping and icy, is very 
ghastly, and the Sleepers are well 
disposed; the Spirit holding back 
the Ship is well imagined, and so 
is the Off-shot Spectre Bark. The 
Pilot’s Boat, with the Man in a 
Fit, the Hermit Praying, and the 
Boy, “ who now doth crazy go,” is 
one of the best; only the Mariner, 
in most unsailorly fashion, is 
“ catching a crab.” 

The poem is printed along with 
the illustrations, in a very hand- 
some large type, with the marginal 
notes in German text, to look like 
black letter. 


[Carlyle’s French Revolution 
The Letters of Charles Lamb, 
Sketches in the Pyrenees, Forster's 
Lives of Pym and Hampden, 
Keightley’s History of England, 
Richardson's Literary Leaves, 
Oakleigh’s Shooting Code, &c.&c., 
and the Poems of Cowper, Camp- 
bell, and the King of Bavaria, 
are reserved for our next Number. 
Some of them we delay, in the hope 
of noticing them more at large. 


They will Aeep.] 





v 


NOTICES 'TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





The Editor is very sensible of the honour and good done to the Monthly 
Repository by the notices of it in the Morning Chronicle, the Atlas, the Boston Free 
Press, and the Sheffield Iris. There has been other mention of it, he believes, in 
papers which he has not yet had the pleasure of seeing; and if he has omitted any 
other acknowledgment where it is due, it is not for want of a desire to have 


made it. 


Aurelian is ingenious and pleasant; but writing suffers in general from being 


allegorical. 


If we have not room for Vrank’s Saturday Night verses, addressed to his wife, it 
is not our heart that says so. But we suspect that he who feels so well can write 


better. 


Constantia is re-weleomed with pride and pleasure. Had she forsaken an old 
Editorial friend, we should certainly have exclaimed with Mr Braham, in one of his 


characters, “* Constantia fled! amazement !" 


I. R. inquires after a MS. of which the Editor has no knowledge. 

W. A. W. is right, but too abrupt and brief. And Ovde:s, who protests against 
the intolerance shown to the Roman Catholics by their Protestant opponents with 
much sense and spirit, is yet a little too vehement against vehemence for a right 


rebuke of it. 


P. Y. in our next; with apologies for not having earlier noticed the commu- 


Nication. 


B 





more honited toleration of city evils. 


* ° ° > wie e © 
of Norwich, with his pretty verses on the “ Wild Bee in the City, h 
a real feeling for poetry, but wants correctness of style, and a little maturer an 


as 


d 


We feel strongly, with the publisher of Dr Channing's Sermon, the painful 
anti-Christian illiberality of the comment in question; but are anxious to keep 


controversy out of our pages. 


Certain paragraphs, with which we are favoured under the head of 
Intelligence, might come to an advertising publication in a more welcome sh 


T. F. T. will be inserted. 


Literary 
ape. 


We cannot avail ourselves of the communications of S.; M. A. J. 3 G, C,5 nor 


of the “ Gallant Pilgrims.” 


We fiud it impossible to undertake to return manuscripts. 





Printed by C. and W. Reynext, Little Pulteney street. 
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RESULT OF THE ELECTIONS, AND DEFECTS OL 
THE REFORMERS.* 


Tue Reformers have got the 
majority in the English cities 
and boroughs, in Scotland, in 
Ireland s—the Tories in the 
English counties; leaving atotal 
less than was expected on the 
Reform side.t According to 
the Tories therefore, the Tories 
are to govern, because there is 
a re-action in theiy favour, and 
because the “old /English spi- 
rit” has declargf for them ; 
meaning that off the agricul- 
tural population gind “ tenantsat 
will.” According# to the Whigs, 
the Whigs ay} still to go- 
vern, because { poy still have the 
majority on thir side, and the 


Throne. Ack 


‘ding to some of 
the Radicals. 







= 






Sie ‘lories are to 

govern by digg of a controlling 

Opposition. thers think, that 

the Whigs Wil have it all their 

own way. })Uthers, that Ie- 

form has la ground in appear- 
\ 


ance, not only because of Tory 
but of individual losses, as 
those of Roebuck, [wart, &c. 
while, on the other hand, they 
think that the spirit of the 
Radical Reformers will be 
strengthened by concentration, 
and by not being wasted in 
keeping off the Tories for the 
Whigs. During the mooting of 
these several points, the pre- 
dominant parties, through the 
medium of the newspapers, 
have been in a perfect roar of 
recrimination with charges of 
corruption and violence; and 
certainly, during the elections, 
there has been a revival, in 
many places, of the worst days 
of pot-walloping and bludgeon- 
men. Both Whigs and Radi- 
cals, however, agree in acknow- 
ledging and lamenting the 
superior activity of the Tories ; 
the Ballot is now pretty equally 


* This ar(*. 4 was announced in the advertisements as including notices of the 
Bishops and, #} Throne; but the length to which the present part of it ran, forced 


us to leave toy" rest to another time. 


+t The Chstmicle rates the majority at 40; 
t 35 or 6; the Zimes at 28; the Spectator at 14. 
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the Atlas (the most dispassionate of 
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alled for by both parties 
whether it will be equally so 
1 Parliament is a different 
iatter) ;sand there is a general 
irprise, that the returns have 
ot given greater manifestation 
f the influence of the opinions 
‘ Court. 

Perhaps a Reformer, who 
ires nothing for party as such, 
nd who finds himself, by a 
uinful choice of duties (never 
ore trying to him than at this 
ioment) under his old neces- 
ty of saying what it may be 
‘ better for others to hear than 
wx himself to utter,” may be 
nabled by his merely standing 
loof from party committals, 
nd at the same time wishing 
vell to every body, to put the 
‘resent state of the nation ina 
impler and wider light than 
10st, Without offending the ho- 
iest predilections, and still less 
he superior natural understand- 
ngsofany. Most truly can he 

rm, that there are men 
mong all parties whom he ho- 
cours and loves; and if he 
hinks their perceptions clouded 
'y party prejudice, he is not 
inaware that a supposed ex- 
ws Sr from prejudice may lie 

inder mistakes of its own; often 
loes, toa highly prejudiced ex- 
ent. If he is wrong, he only 
vishes that he may be shewn to 
e $0, in a like spirit of good-will. 

It appears wei to us of the 
REposirorY, that there zs a re- 
iction, if not in favour of Tory- 
sm, yet to the disadvantage of 
Reform; and that it has been 

caused by one virtue in the 
enemy, and one pervading de- 
‘ect in the friend. The Tories 
ave been more energetic than 
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their opponents ; the Reformers 
want ope with those be- 
neath them, and with one ano- 
ther. Speaking in more de- 
tail, the merely monied, or 
trading interest, who chiefly 
return the reforming members, 
have had too much of the con- 
fidence attending upon success, 
and made too little impression 
upon the many, the poorer 
orders, of a character for cor- 
diality and good-will; the Mi- 
nisters have latterly been too 
slow and apparently indifferent 
in the furtherance of popular 
measures, with the exception 
of appointments in the church ; 
and the ‘Tories, thus left to 
themselves, and enabled to ap- 
peal to the disappointments, as 
well as the pockets of the agri- 
culturists, have strained every 
nerve accordingly, and effected 
a jovial rally. ; 

The objection of want of 
sympathy applies, we think, to 
all grades of Reform; partly 
from difference of breeding, in 
the ordinary sense of the word, 
chiefly from the false views of 
self-interest induced by com- 
mercial habits and the mecha- 
nical part of the utilitarian phi- 
losophy. Reform, it is true, 
is advocated by many men out 
of a sincere regard for the pub- 
lie welfare, and in the least sel- 
fish spirit; but with more (as 
must of necessity be the case) 
the desire for it is merely the 
instinctive result of the pro- 
gress of common knowledge 
and an improved education; an 
in its character, as the desire 
of a people, it is naturally mo- 
dified by the habits of that 
people ; by the nature of the 
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success of those who prosper 
among them, and the feelings 
of regard or otherwise with 
which .they impress the re- 
mainder. 

Now the Whigs have latterly 
made it too manifest that they 
have little sympathy with the 
Radicals. ‘They use them 
against the ‘Tories; but their 
education is aristocratic, the 
heads of their leaders coroncted ; 
‘they are very sensitive to the 
Tory jeers against their less fine 
acquaintances; in short, they 
and the Tories are of one stock ; 
while the Radical seems only 
looked upon as a retainer used 
by one brother against the 
other. The purposes, it is true, 
for which he is used, are good 
for the general household, but 
short of its own views of what 
is desirable, and likely (it would 
seem) to stop suddenly and 
dispense with the retainer as 
soon as those purposes have se- 
cured the particular ascendancy. 
This, at least, is what many can- 
not help feeling ; most sincerely 
do we hope they may prove mis- 
taken, But to proceed—the 
Whig-Radicals think they go 
farther than the Whigs, and 
they do exhibit an appearance 
of vivacity that way; but inas- 
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much as they are Whigs, 
the instinct is the same, which 
is the reason why they re- 
tain the title. The Radicals 
are split into sections. Some, 
from an aristocracy of breeding 
or temper, or personal causes 
of intimacy or favour, have a 
tendency to settle into Whig- 
Radicals. Others are pure 
Benthamites, who would do 
away with Church and State as 
at present constituted, and have 
a Republic like that of America. 
Others object to a dry utilita- 
rianism (which declares poetry 
to be no better than * push- 
pin!!”)* and think it argues 
ill for the generous and heart 

working of a system, with siish 
of which they are inclined to 
agree. Others, whose thoughts 
are fixed on the wants ot 
the poor, and who are chiefly 
poor themselves, advocate the 
cause of the suffering classes 
almost exclusively, and with an 
ardour of benevolence or vio- 
lence according to the greater or 
less purity of their motives. 
The Owenites, though with a 
range of view including all 
mankind, are the benevolent 
and highly estimable extreme 
of these; if indeed they should 
be mentioned at all in the pre- 


_* Wewere not aware till the other day, that Mr Bentham had really evinced 
his want of universality to so puerile an extent; but we find the words in Mr 
Richardson's « Literary Leaves,” with a good many more, refuting themselves at 
every step. And he thinks poetry contradictory to “truth !” This specinien of 
an amazing ignorance of the very essence of things, of the spiritual wants of man- 
kind, and of the whole world of ideal beauty, is happily followed up by Mr 
Richardson, among other quotations, by the two following :— 

“It is lamentable when philosophers are enemies to poetry.” — Voltaire, 

_“ The coincidence of Mr Bentham’s school with the ancient Epicureans in the 
disregard of the pleasures of taste, and of the arts dependent on imagination, is a 
Proof both of the inevitable adherence of much of the popular sense of the words 
interest and pleasure to the same words in their philosophical aceeptation, and of 
the pernicious influence of narrowing “ utility” to mere visible and tangible objects, 
to the exclusion of those which form the larger part of human enjoyments,”— 


Sir James Mackintosh, 
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sent article, which is only con- 
sidering Reform under its ex- 
isting “influences.” The 
other extreme is that of men 
so violent, that they either 
destroy belief in the goodness 
of their intentions, or are to be 
regarded as sufferers frenzied 
by poverty,—the likenesses of 
the dread avengers of ignorance 
and starvation in the first 
French revolution—the squalid 
madmen caused by luxurious 
madmen—an omen, which may 
God, and the good sense of the 
English nation, avert! Nay, 
Reform has averted it; for 
once begun, with increasing 
knowledge for its ally, it can 
never go back; whatever 
Whigs or Tories may think. 
To conclude this list, the great 
majority of Reformers, we feel 
assured, are neither violent, nor 
very speculative, nor Bentham- 
ites, nor anything more or less 
than men quite willing to go on 
with the present form of Govern- 
ment in all its branches, provi- 
ded the rotten parts be realty cut 
out, and a disposition shown to 
avail itself of progressive im- 
provement in the same way that 
trade itself does. We of the 
Repository (with a conside- 
rable doubt about the Lords, 
and decided objections to that 
house as at present constituted) 
are of this class ourselves; 
wn we confess our hopes of 
social advancement to be far 
greater than our brethren for 
the most part entertain, and far 
more likely, in the course of 
tume, to modify the whole con- 
dition of the planet into a dif- 
ference commensurate with its 
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formers have no leader. 


means,—a thing at present al- 
most unthought of,exceptby our 
friends the Owenites, though 
nine-tenths of those mighty and 
beautiful means are at present 
lying fallow, locked up in re- 
strictions, or hidden in misbelief. 
But all parties will allow with 
us, that there is time enough 
for this! and all we demand at 
present is,—Unbounded Edu- 
cation for the People, to enable 
men to do their best, and (what 
indeed we have luckily got) no 
hindrance to those in the mean- 
while, who quietly attempt to 
do it. 

The great body of the Re- 
formers we believe we _ have 
thus accurately described; but 
it is to be added, that for rea- 
sons already touched upon, they 
want sympathy with the unre- 
presented, and they want en- 
thusiasm. It is easy to answer, 
that Reform itself tends to do 
good to the whole community ; 
that to a certain extent, the 
present Reformers manifest a 
desire to exalt the condition of 
the ‘*masses;” and _ that eri- 
thusiasm does not of necessity 
imply either wisdom, or love, 
or activity. We reply, that it 
is one thing to advocate in 
words, and another in feeling 
and example; and that by en- 
thusiasm, we do not mean the 
enthusiasm of words only 
(which theirs are not even ac- 
customed to be), but the anl- 
mating force of a generous an 
self-sacrificing conviction. 

It is for want of this the Re- 
It is 
for want of this that the idea 
of the many is confounded 1 
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their minds with only that of 
the mujor few,—the plurality, 
—not the most ;—with men of 
a certain kind of substance; 
not with those whom they em- 
loy; in short, with landlords 
and masters. ‘Talk with any 
section of the Reformers, and 
they all sneer at the leaders of 
the other sections. ‘Talk witha 
Birmingham manufacturer, and 
in spite of his occasional sum- 
moning out of his forces of 
workmen in the cause, he has 
no idea of what you mean by a 
comfort in the many, superior 
to a certain amount of wages ; 
or what possible good there can 
be in society, apart from his own 
power to rule and be rich. 
When we say that the Re- 
formers have no leaders, we do 
not mean that they have not 
many, up to a certain point, 
and of various grades of ability. 
They have an admirable eco- 
nomist in Hume; they have an 
admirable ally (for his own 
country) in O’Connell; they 
have excellent officers in the 
Bulwers, Bullers, Wakleys, &c.; 
they had the other day, a 
Strenuous fighter in Roebuck 
(a man of larger mark than 
most, but deficient in qualities 
that attract); and they have 
wit, philosophy, and sympathy 
in their leading papers, but 
rarely in unison, and in no in- 
Stance accompanied with a 
spirit of martyrdom. ‘The fa- 
vourite phrase ‘a_ practical 


* See the eloquent and 
us by Mr Forster, in one o 
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man” is a mighty neutralizer of 
soul ina cause. It generally 
means hands without heart, 
and such as will be very cau- 
tious of burning their fingers. 
That it does not always do so, 
grateful memory knows from 
the Pyms and the Hampdens ; 
and it is the want of such men 
as these that we speak of, when 
we say that the cause of Reform 
has no leaders. What man has 
it, for example, who like Pym 
is equally practical and theo- 
retical; strong of body to act, 
and of soul to think; with an 
eloquence, or out-speaking, 
Oe penn to the vigour of 
oth ; and the prose of reason, 
or that which. suffices for the 
man himself, made effective 
upon all by the poetry of en- 
thusiasm, or that which moves 
others?* Pym was one of the 
most imaginative of speakers ; 
and Hampden (as his new bio- 
grapher has triumphantly 
shewn, to the disgrace of dis- 
ingenuous Clarendon) one of 
the most amiable of men; and 
yet neither did the imaginative- 
ness of the one, nor the love- 
ability of the other, hin- 
der either from being the 
most effective of all practical 
men ;—and why ? Reson 
they were in earnest beyond 
themselves: because they be- 
lieved that man did “ not live 
by bread alone :” because they 
had a noble and awful sense of 
the nature of the human being, 


most interesting Lives of Pym and Hampden, lately given 
f the volumes of the Cabinet Cyclopedia ; a biography full 


of matter new to the majority, and to ourselves, of which we have read almost every 
syllable with the greatest pleasure, and which far surpasses even his interesting 


Memoir of Lord Strafford, in a previous volume. 



















































his claims and his powers,—of 
the being that partook of their 
own nature, and who was, 
therefore, estimated by them 
as something worth more than 
mechanism and __ servitude. 
Have we such a man as this 
among our leaders? Have we 
a Milton? or an Eliot? or a 
Harry Vane,—an_ ultra-enthu- 
siast perhaps, but a man of 
great brain, and one of a race 
of giants. Have we a man in 
Parliament, or in the press, 
like Andrew Marvell, who com- 
bined in himself the attention 
to business of a Hume, the 
devotion to his constituents of 
an O’Connell, the seriousness 
and poetical graces of a Mont- 
gomery (our old brother-re- 
former of the Sheffield Iris), 
the practical philosophy of a 
Fox, the prose-wit and search- 
ing objection of a Fonblanque, 
and the exquisite lampooning 
faculty of a Moore and a Blan- 
chard? But the times, it will 
be argued, are different. Those 
great men of the former age 
were bred up ina more awful 
sense of faiths and duties,— 
were the giants born of the 
reformation,—the children of a 
newly awakened sense of the 
dignity of man, walking be- 
tween heavenandearth. Grant- 
ed: but herein lies the very 
gist of our lamentation. There 
is another awakened sense of 
the dignity or worth of the 
human being, created by that 
new movement of the earth, 
the French Revolution; and 
one should think, that this was 
sufficient to arouse and sustain 
the utmost enthusiasm of the 
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fellow-beings who undertake 
to head its offspring. Yet go 
it isnot. England is sore and 
degraded with the consequence 
of its endeavours to put down 
and pay down that movement; 
and unfortunately the _ first 
utterances of its recovery from 
the astonishment have been 
those, not of the men who have 
most suffered, nor those who 
have most sympathised, but of 
those who have drawn a pro- 
blem and a trade,—the code- 
makers, and the money-makers. 
Bentham’s half-philosophy and 
the shop’s whole egotism have 
weakened that cause of Re- 
form, which originated in the 
wants of the age, was taken up 
by Whiggism versus ‘Toryism, 
and forced upon the ‘Tories 
by the rick-burnings and the 
second French Revolution. 
Something personal, either in 
ourselves or in others, is at the 
bottom of all that is done or 
thought. ‘There is a man now 
moving in the ranks of Reform, 
who has the rare, at present 
almost the solitary, gift of a 
genius for legislation, —Edward 
Gibbon Wakefield, author of 
the work entitled ‘ England 
and America,’ and founder of 
the colony of South Australia. 
But he, bet he had tasted 
adversity and knew the re- 
sources of a mind as robust as 
his animal spirits, condescended 
to borrow a trick from the 
stage, somewhat too much in 
the style of the Dioscur!, or the 
old Sabine story of settlements ; 
and for that reason his powers 
in behalf of the many are not 
to be thought of! All the 
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legalized marriers for money, 
and all the practicers of every 
species of conventional false- 
hood, think themselves qualified 
to pass him silently by; and 
more respectable men, out of a 
selfish timidity, imitate them. 
Mr Wakefield ought to have 
been in the new Parliament. 
He is qualified to lead even 
leading men; and indeed does 
so, to a certain -extent, and 


much to their honour. But 
generally speaking, a_ petty 


jealousy, and the dread of a 
loss of reputation in one’s 
coterie,’ or in the article of 
“knowingness,” takes the 
place of a large and_ hearty 
wisdom, and renders us mimics, 
and servile victims, of the aris- 
tocracies whom we know to be 
ill-informed, and whom we 
affect to despise. 

The Whig Ministry will 
open the new Parliament, 
doubly suspected by the Radi- 
cals, exchanging looks of min- 
gled hostility and invitation 
with the Tories, hated by the 
clergy, backed by a Court 
which is identified to a certain 
extent with changes all over 
Europe, and gloriously sup- 
ported (and never did we speak 
more seriously) by O’Connell 
and the Irish nation; for it is 
the support of reason and gra- 
titude. ‘The government of 
Ireland, and the improvements 
in the church, are the glories 
of the Melbourne Administra- 
tion; and these, and the natu- 
ral tendency of the trading 
part of the community to be 
content with a state of peace, 


will be their strong holds with 
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what is called the nation at 
large. A greater nation is be- 
hind, —the ‘* masses,” — the 
producers of wealth, — the 
toilers in anxiety and ignor- 
ance, and most unequal fatigue. 
But their time is not yet come ; 
and our daily prayer is, that it 
may come tranquilly. If the 
Ministers are in earnest in their 
good intentions, and mean to 
found their continuance in 
office upon a sure, however 
slow, development of the im- 
provements naturally flowing 
from Reform, even according 
to their own understood version 
of it, and without any organic 
changes, the community will 
have reason to be grateful to 
them; for they were born and 
bred to do no more, to the 
very utmost; and it will be 
the business of the gradually 
educated Many to effect what- 
soever may remain of good and 
tranquil, for the benefit of the 
world. But if the Ministers 
are not thus sincere,—if they 
merely intend to make a com- 
promise, after the old aristo- 
cratical fashion, with those whe 
contend with them for power, 
and, reckoning upon the natural 
Toryism of royalty and the 
quiescence of the shops, will 
give us no further improve- 
ments in the church, no conti- 
nuation of such appointments 
as those of Doctors Musgrave 
and Lamb, no ballot, no deli- 
verance of the army out of 
Tory hands, &c. &c. then 
Queen Victoria’s new reign, 
so hailed and hoped of, so wil- 
lingly beloved, and so affect- 
ingly entreated by the secret 
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wishes of all hearts to love 
them in turn, will prove to be 
nothing but one of the old 
vulgar mistakes, ignorant of 
itself and others ; and the Tories 
will make a last brief show of 
triumph; and government will 
become suddenly a dozen times 


A Deprecation of the Name of John. 





as radical as it ever was, with 
Lord Durham (if he is sincere) 
at the head of it, and without 
him, if he is not. Moving for- 
ward somehow is imperative, 
and will re-excite movement in 
the community, if thwarted. 





A DEPRECATION OF 


[ roma poem on the subject by 
Giovanni de la Casa, afterwards 
Archbishop of Benevento. He 
was one of the wits of Italy in 
the sixteenth century, and au- 
thor of the famous treatise on 
good-breeding, entitled Ga/la- 
teo. The name of John in 
[talian (Giovanni) shortens into 


Gian and Gianni, the sounds of 


which are nearly identical with 
those of our own John and 
Johnny; a circumstance which 
helps to maintain the integrity 
of the banter in English. 

The extreme popularity of 
this name in the first instance 
(owing doubtless to a cause too 
reverend to be mentioned here) 
rendered it at length the most 
trivial of appellations, and de- 
graded it into connexion with 
every species of familiar or des- 
pised object,—Jack-ass, Jack- 
—e Jack-boot ;—John-a- 
Nokes, and John-a-Stiles, &c. 


THE NAME OF JOHN. 


It would be easy to vindicate, 
in a counter set of verses, the 
dignity of aname associated with 
some of the greatest of men; 
—pbut it is one of the privileges 
of a caricature to be allowed to 
have its own way, and assume 
that it is literally true, pre- 
cisely because it is not so. 

De la Casa’s banter is so 
pleasant, that we wish we could 
have given an idea of it through- 
out; but some of its allusions 
would failin English, from dif- 
ference of customs. We have 
therefore omitted a few lines. 
The original is in ¢erza rima, or 
what may be called the chain 
measure of Dante, of which the 
middle verse of one triplet 
rhymes with the first and third 
of the next; a system, which 
does not suit English versifica- 
tion, nor indeed, to our ear, any 
other.] 


S'io avessi manco quindici o vent’ anni, 
Messer Gandolfo, io mi sbattezzerei, 
Per non aver mai pit nome Giovanni: 

Perch’ io non posso andar pe’ fatti miei,” 
Né partirmi di qui per ir si presso, 


Ch’io nol senta chiamar da cinque o sei, &c. 
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Were I some fifteen years younger, or twenty, 
Master Gandolfo, I'd unbaptize myself, 
On purpose not to be called John. I never 
Can do a single thing in the way of business, 
Nor set out fast enough from my own door, 
But half a dozen people are calling after me ; 
Though, when I turn, it isn’t me; such crowds 
Are issuing forth, named John, at the same moment. 


"Tis an express insult ; a mere public scandal. 
Clergymen, lawyers, pedants,—not a soul, 
But his name’s John. You shall not see a face, 
Looking like what it is, a simpleton’s,— 
Barber's, porkman’s, or tooth-drawer’s,—but the fellow 
Seems by his look to be a John,—and is one! 
I verily think, that the first man who cried 
Boil’d apples or maccaroni, was a John; 
And so was he who found out roasted chestnuts, 
And how to eat cucumbers, and new cheese. 


By heavens! I'd rather be a German ; nay, 
I’d almost said a Frenchman ; nay, a Jew, 
And be called Matthew, or Bartholomew, 
Or some such beast,—or Simon. Really people 
Who christen people, ought to pause a little, 
And think what they’re about.—O you who love me, 
Don’t call me John, tor God’s sake ; or at least, 
If you must call me so, call it me softly ; 
For as to mentioning the name out loud, 
You might as well call after one like a dog,— 
Whistle, and snap your fingers, and cry “ Here, boy.” 


Think of the name of John upon a title-page ! 
It damns the book at the first sight; and reasonably: 
People no sooner see it, than they conclude 
They've read the work before.-—Oh, I must say 
My father made a pretty business of it, 
Calling me John! me, ‘faith—his eldest son! 
Heir to his—poverty! Why there's not a writ, 
But, nine times out of ten, is served on John, 
And what still more annoys me, not a bill : 
Your promiser to pay is always John. 


Some people fondly make the word a compound, 
And get some other name to stand its friend, 
Christening the hapless devil John-Anthony, 
John-Peter, or John-Charles, or John-Battista ; 
There’s even John-Barnard, and John-Martin |—Oh, ° 
Hear if the other name likes his society ! 


It never does, humour it as you will. 
Change it, diminish it, call it Johnny, or Jacky 
Or Jack, ’tis always a sore point,—a wound,— 
Shocking,“if left alone ; and worse, if touch’d. 
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BesipEs the interest in such 
subjects, which lies below the 
surface, most people are willing 
to hear of actors, and actresses, 
and singers. ‘They are a link 
between the  domesticities, 
which they represent on the 
stage, and the public life to 
which they become allied by 
the representation. ‘Their ta- 
lent (generally speaking) is not 
felt to be of a rarity or happi- 
ness, calculated to excite envy; 
while their animal spirits, the 
more for that dada are 
held as a god-send and a recrea- 
tion; and the business they 
deal in brings us into their 
society as if into their own 
houses, humours, and daily life. 
Hence, in reading accounts of 
them, in past times, we natu- 
rally incline more to the comic 
or familiar among them, than 
the tragic; and more to the 
women thanthe men. We like 
to hear the name of Betterton; 
but Cibber, somehow, is the 
more welcome. We care little 
for Quin, the tragedian; but 
Quin, the good fellow, the boon 
companion, the deliverer of 
‘Thomson from the spunging- 
house, is dear to us. Even 
Garrick’s name is injured by 
the sort of spurious footing he 
obtained in high life. We are 
not sure whether he was not 
too es. gem to be happy; 
too muc 


nh compelled to bow, 
and deteriorate Lises elf, into the 
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sedate airs of a common gen- 
tleman. On the other hand, 
though Foote was a man of 
birth, we have no Misgivings 
about Toote (except on the 
moral score). He always seems 
“taking off” somebody, or 
cracking jokes. Bannister, 
Dodd, Parsons, are hearty 
names: and as to women! Mrs 
Siddons, it is true, queens it 
apart, and, somehow, we are in- 
clined to let her, and leave her; 
but whoever tires of the names of 
Oldfield, and Bracegirdle, and 
Woffington? All the flutters 
of all the fans of two centuries, 
and all the solid merits of bod- 
ices and petticoats, come down 
to us in their names; chequer- 
ing Covent Garden like chintz, 
and bringing with them the 
bowing glories of the Congreves 
and Steeles. Who would not 
willingly hear more of ‘ Mis- 
tress Knipp,” whom the snug 
and didactic Pepys detained 
with him a whole night on pur- 
pose to teach her his song of 
“ Beauty, retire”? Mrs Jor- 
dan’s laugh beat even the petit 
ris foldtre (the little giddy 
laugh) of Madame d’Albret, 
which Marot says was enough 
to raise a man from the dead. 
At least, we are not sure that 
there was a heart in the giddi- 
ness of the one, but who doubts 
it that ever heard the other? 
and who would not willingly be 
told hundreds of stories of it! 
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And poor Nell Gwynn, “ bred 
up to serve strong waters to the 
gentlemen,” (as she humbly 
said of her early tavern life,) 
what a corner has not real vir- 
tue in its heart to store her 
memory in, for the vindication 
of natural goodness, and the re- 
buke of the uncharitable ? She 
was the only one of Charles’s 
mistresses whose claim of fidelity 
towards him one can have any 
faith in. We saw not long ago 
in some book (we unaflectedly 
forget what), a charge made 
against that prince, of uttering, 
as the last sentence on his 
death-bed, the words, “ Don’t let 
poor Nelly starve.” They were 
adduced as a triumphant proof 
of his irreligion and profligacy, 
and of his being wicked to the 
last. Why, they were the most 
Christian words he is ever 
known to have spoken. ‘They 
showed, that with all the sel- 
fishness induced by his own 
evil breeding, he could muster 
up heart enough, in the very 
agonies of death, and at what 
might be thought the most 
fearful of hazards, to think of a 
fellow-creature with genuine 
sympathy, and that, too, in the 
humblest of his circle. But he 
recognised in her a truly loving 
nature,—the only one, most 
likely, he had ever met with. 

It is a curious set-off against 
the supposed inferiority of the 
St Albans’ descent from Charles 
the Second, to those of the 
Richmonds and others, that the 
chances of Nelly’s constancy 
are greater than can be reckoned 
upon with the finer ladies, who 
fancied themselves qualified to 
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despise her. She thought so 
herself; and so will every one 
who knows their histories. The 
Lenoxes and Fitzroys (and 
Beaucleres too) have since got 
royal blood enough in their 
veins through other channels, 
as far as any such channels can 
be depended on: and indeed 
the swarthy complexion of 
Charles (derived from the Me- 
dici family) is still pointed at 
as distinguishing his deseend- 
ants in more than one braneh, 
though we believe the Beau- 
cleres have it most visibly. 
Charles Fox had it through his 
mother (a Lenox); but’Topham 
Beauclere, Dr Johnson’s friend, 
resembled his Stuart ancestor, 
if we are not mistaken, in fea- 
tures and shape as well as hue 
(to say nothing of morals); and 
happening to reside in the 
neighbourhood of the present 
Duke of St Albans at the time 
of his marriage, the village 
barber, who had been sent for 
to shave him, told us, that the 
ducal feet, which he had chanced 
to see in slippers, were as dark- 
skinned as the face,—a mighty 
anecdote, which we must be 
excused for relating, in consi- 
deration of our zeal for the 
better part of poor Nelly’s 
fame. 

There was a singular ances- 
tral fitness in the marriage of 
the Duke of St Albans with 
Harriet Mellon. Even the 
aristocracy must have beheld it 
with something of a jocose sa- 
tisfaction, in the midst of their 


dislike. ‘The public unequivo- 
cally enjoyed it. Moralists 
were perplexed; especially 
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those of the two extremes,— 
the ‘ outrageously virtuous,” 
who gladly thought the worst 
of it, and the most liberal spe- 
culators upon the ordinations 
of Providence; who (though 
coming to a conclusion for the 
best) are struck with wonder to 
see one system of morals pro- 
claimed from the high places, 
and another acted upon, and 
associated with hiuitebink per- 
petuities, Charles the Second, 
whose restoration is stillthanked 
for in the churches, and who 
was the most avowed libertine 
that ever sat on the British 
throne, has left hundreds of 
descendants (thousands rather) 
from his various mistresses, the 
chiefs of which are still flou- 
rishing in the highest rank, and 
carrying forward the united 
dignities of a zeal for church 
and state and an unlawful ori- 
gin. ‘The spectacle, it must be 
allowed, is puzzling. But 
seen with an eye of charity (the 
only final reconciler), there is 
‘a preferment in it,” better 
than what it is supposed to 
include, but which it will be 
easier to investigate two hun- 
dred years hence, when loyalty 
and piety shall have ceased to 
have stumbling-blocks in their 
way, to which they at once bow 
down to and are bound to be 
shocked at. 

In speaking as we do how- 
ever of the Duke's marriage, 
we do not at all assume that 
Harriett Mellon and Nell 
Gwynn had led the same kind 
of life. This, we are aware, 
is the general assumption, or 
something like it; but the 


Duchess was introduced at the 
late court, where, in spite of 
certain retrospective appear- 
ances to the contrary, the de- 
mands on conventional pro- 
priety were undertood to be in 
no lax keeping in the hands of 
the present Queen Dowager : 
—and Mr Coutts was very old 
when he died—upwards of 
ninety, we believe—and had 
not been married many years. 
Who is to say that his resi- 
dence with the lady, under any 
circumstances, was not of as 
innocent a nature as the mar- 
riage? Who knows anything 
to the contrary 2? and who, in 
default of knowing it, has a 
right to assert it? A case was 
probably made out for the in- 
troduction at court, which we 
are bound, on the lady’s word, 
to take for granted. We daily 
take hundreds of more unlikely 
things for granted on the like 
principle, especially in high 
life Half the court and west 
end of the town would be a 
mere chaos and tempest from 
morn to night, if words, and 
even deeds, had not the handsom- 
est constructions put upon 
them. Besides, marriages have 
taken place between ladies and 
their elders in numerous well- 
authenticated instances, where 
the gentleman sought nothing 
but a nurse, or a_ pleasant 
talker, and was desirous of gift- 
ing her with his wealth to shew 
his gratitude ;—and a very rea- 
sonable gratitude too, consi- 
dering how precious the mo- 
ments of life are,—provided no 
just expectations suffered for it, 
on the part of others. It has 
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been hinted, that the Duchess, 
when young, was fond of mo- 
ney, and that when she was an 
actress at sea-ports, she did not 
scruple to bustle about among 
the officers, in behalf of the 
tickets for her benefit-nights. 
But she had been left witha 
mother to support; and even if 
she had gone somewhat far for 
that purpose, no hearty lover 
of the filial virtues would be 
quick to condemn her for it. 
‘The consideration of a mother 
to support is itself a delicacy, 
which may reasonably swallow 
up fifty others. Perhaps this 
was one of the very things that 
Coutts liked her for. He may 
have been disgusted with the 
doubtful virtues and real shab- 
biness of so many rich people, 
that the sight of one hearty 
nature might have been a price- 
less refreshment to him; and 
when he found combined with 
it a face to match, and a plea- 
sant conversation, he might, for 
aught we know, have realized 
for the first time a dream of his 
youth. To be sure, it is tri- 
umphantly alleged against him, 
that his first wife had been a 
maid-servant. ‘That does not 
look, certainly, as if he had been 
accustomed to seek for a part- 
ner in the circles of fashion ; 
but then the circumstance, as 
far as it goes, tells against the 
experience he had had of them; 
and a maid-servant may bea 
gentlewoman at heart. Be this 
as it may (for we know nothing 
whatsoever of him, or his con- 
nexions, except Sir T'rancis 
Burdett, whom all the world 


knows) the will of the Duchess 


seems to show, that he was in 
one striking respect worthy of 
her regard, and she of his; for 
she has left the bulk of his 
property to his favourite rela- 
tion, and in so doing, most 
likely acted up to a principle 
which he had justly reckoned 
upon. It is true, cf has thus 
given riches to one that does 
not seem to have needed them, 
and who will probably be not a 
whit the happier for the super- 
abundance; but such’ conside- 
rations are not to be expected 
of people who live in what is 
called the world. ‘The Duke, 
at the same time, has not been 
forgotten, nor poorly treated : 
her body has been gathered into 
the family vault; and she has 
left the reputation of a woman 
not contemptuous of her origin, 
nay, willing to encourage and 
be conversant with her former 
profession, and charitable to the 
poor. We thus infer that her 
conduct has been held reason- 
able and honourable by all 
arties. 

The Duchess of St Albans 
had a more refined look in her 
younger days, at least in her 
favourite characters, than was 
observable in her countenance 
latterly. ‘There was never an 
genius in her acting, nor sank 
sustainment of character in any 
respect; she seemed never to 
have taken to the boards with 
thorough facility ;—but there was 
evidence of archness and agree- 
ableness,—a good deal that 
looked as if it could be very 
shrewd and pleasant off the 
stage. She had black hair, fine 
eyes, a good-humoured mouth, 
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and an expression upon the 
whole of sensual intelligence, 
but not offensively such. ‘This 
she retained in after life, toge- 
ther with the fine eyes and the 
look of good-humour ; but the 
unlimited power of self-indul- 
ence had not helped to refine 
it;—a deterioration, which 
many a higher-born Duchess has 
shared with her. We used 
often to see her buying flowers 
at the nursery-grounds, and 
riding out in her chaise and 
four, or barouche, often with 
the Duke and others. Latterly, 
very shortly before her death, we 
repeatedly met her by herself, 
but always in the chaise and 
four, with postillions in the 
ducal livery. She seemed to 
say, but more innocently than 
the personage in the play, ‘1 
am Duchess of Malfy still.’ 
We used to think that with this 
fondness for air and exercise, 
and her natural good-humour, 
she would attain to long life; 
but there was more air than ex- 
ercise, and more luxury than 
either ; and poor Duchess Har- 
riet was too rich, and had too 
many good things, to continue 
to enjoy any. Had she re- 
mained Harriet Mellon, and 
disposed of benefit tickets as of 
old, she would probably have 
been alive and merry still. 
However, she had a fine won- 
dering time of it,—a romance 
of real life; and no harm’s 
done, not even to the peerage ! 

The first person among the 
** gentry,” who took a wife 
from the stage, was Martin 


Duchess of St Albans ; and 


* Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century, vol. ii. p. 588. 






Folkes, the way wot f a man of 
fortune, who about the year 
1713 married Lucretia Brap- 
SHAW, a performer of the 
sprightly heroines of Farquhar 
and Vanbrugh. The author of 
the ‘ History of the English 
Stage,’ quoted in the work 
mentioned below, calls her 
‘one of the greatest and most 
promising genit of her time ;” 
and says that Mr Folkes made 
her his wife “ for her exem- 
plary and prudent conduct.” 
He adds, that “ it was a rule 
with her, in her profession, to 
make herself mistress of her art, 
and leave the figure and action 
to nature.’ What he means 
by this is not clear. Perhaps for 
* art” we should say “ part;” 
which would imply that the 
fair Lucretia got her dialogue 
well by rote, and then gave 
herself up, without further 
study, to the impulses of the 
character ; which in such lively 
ones as those of Corinna in the 
‘ Confederacy,’ and Angelica 
in the £ Constant Couple,’ 
probably disposed the spirited 
Virtuoso to inquire whether she 
could be as prudent as she was 
agreeable. From her perform- 
ance of characters of this de- 
scription Mr Nichols somewhat 
hastily infers that she must have 
been “a handsome woman at 
least, had a good figure, and 
probably only second-rate thea- 
trical talent.”* Be_ this as it 
may, the poor lady ultimately 
lost her reason. We are not 
told anything of her origin oF 
connexions. 
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The man who next followed 
this gallant example, was a per- 
sonage celebrated for his gal- 
lantry in all senses of the word 
—the famous Lord Peterbo- 
rough, the hero of the war of 
the succession in Spain, and 
friend of Pope and Swift. The 
date of the marriage is not 
known, for it was a long time 
kept secret; but in the year 
before he died (1735) he pub- 
licly acknowledged as his coun- 
tess, the celebrated ANASTASIA 
Ropinson, the singer. She 
had appeared upon the stage, 
but was chiefly known in the 
concert-room. Her father was 
a ogee vainter, of good fa- 
mily, who had studied in Italy, 
and was master of the Italian 
language and very fond of 
music; but losing his sight, the 
daughter, much against her in- 
clination in other respects, 
turned her own passion for 
music, which he had cultivated, 
into a means of living for the 
family. Dr Burney, however, 
who has related the story at 
large after his gossiping fashion, 
shall give the account in his 
own words. ‘The subject ren- 
ders them interesting Fala 

“ Mrs Anastasia Robinson,” 
he tells us, * was of a middling 
Stature, not handsome, but of 
a pleasing modest countenance, 
with large blue eyes. Her de- 
portment was easy, unaffected, 
and graceful. Her manner and 
address very engaging, and her 
behaviour, on all occasions, 
that of a gentlewoman with 
perfect propriety. She was not 
only liked by all her acquaint- 
ance, but loved and caressed by 
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persons of the highest rank, 
with whom she appeared al- 
ways equal, without assuming. 
Her father’s house, in Golden 
square, was frequented by all 
the men of genins and refined 
taste of the times: among the 
number of persons of distine- 
tion who frequented Mr Ro- 
binson’s house, and seemed to 
distinguish his daughter in a 
articular manner, were the 
Earl of Peterborough and Ge- 
neral H——; the latter had 
shewn a long attachment to 
her, and his attentions were so 
remarkable that they seemed 
more than the effects of com- 
mon politeness; and as he wasa 
very agreeable man and in good 
circumstances, he was favour- 
ably received, not doubting but 
that his intentions were ho- 
nourable. <A declaration of a 
very contrary nature was treated 
with the contempt it deserved, 
though Mrs A. Robinson was 
very much prepossessed in his 
favour. 

‘¢Soon after this Lord P. 
endeavoured to convince her of 
his partial regard for her; but, 
agreeable and artful as he was, 
she remained very much upon 
her guard, which rather in- 
creased than diminished his ad- 
miration and passion forher. Yet 
still his pride struggled with his 
inclination ; for all this time she 
was engaged to sing in public, 
a circumstance very grievous 
to her; but urged by the best 
of motives, she submitted to it 
in order to assist her parents, 
whose fortune was much re- 
duced by Mr Robinson’s loss of 
sight, which deprived him of 
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the benefit of his profession as 
a painter. 

“ At length Lord P. made 
his declaration on honourable 
terms; he found it would be 
vain to make proposals on any 
other, and as he omitted no cir- 
cumstance that could engage 
her esteem and gratitude, she 
accepted them, as she was sin- 
wt attached to him. He 
earnestly requested her keeping 
it a secret till it was a more 
convenient time for him to 
make it known, to which shie 
readily consented, having a per- 
fect confidence in his honour. 
Among the persons of distinc- 
tion that professed a friendship 
for Mrs A. Robinson were the 
Karl and Countess of Oxford, 
daughter-in-law to the Lord 
Treasurer Oxford, who not 
only bore every public testi- 
mony of affection and esteem 
for Mrs A. Robinson, but Lady 
Oxford attended her when she 
was privately married to thie 
arl of P., and Lady P. ever 
acknowledged her obligations 
with the warmest gratitude ; 
and after Lady Oxford’s death, 
she was particularly distin- 
uished by the Duchess of 
Portland, Lady  Oxford’s 
daughter, and was always men- 
tioned by her with the greatest 
kindness, for the many friendly 
offices she used to do her in her 
childhood, when in Lady Ox- 
ford’s family, which made a 
lasting impression on _ the 
Duchess of Portland’s noble 


and generous heart. 
* * . * 


6 After the death of Mr 
Robinson, Lord P. took a 


house near Fulham, in the 
neighbourhood of his own villa 
at Parson’s green, where he 
settled Mrs Robinson and her 
mother. They never lived 
under the same roof, till the 
earl being seized with a violent 
fit of illness, solicited her to 
attend him at Mount Bevis, 
near Southampton, which she 
refused with firmness, but upon 
condition that, though still de- 
nied to take his name, she 
might be permitted to wear her 
wedding-ring ; to which, find- 
ing her inexorable, he at length 
consented. 

‘His haughty spirit was 
still reluctant to the making a 
declaration, that would have 
done justice to so worthy a 
character as the person to whom 
he was now united ; and indeed, 
his uncontrollable temper, and 
high opinion of his own actions 
made him a very awful hus- 
band, ill-suited to Lady P.’s 
good sense, amiable temper, 
and delicate sentiments. She 
was a Roman Catholic, but 
never gave offence to those of 
a contrary opinion, though very 
strict in what she thought her 
duty. Her excellent principles 
and fortitude of mind supported 
her through many severe trials 
in her conjugal state. But at 
last he prevailed on himself to 
do her justice, instigated, it 1s 
supposed, by his bad state of 
health, which obliged him to 
seek another climate; and she 
absolutely refused to go with 
him unless he declared his mar- 
riage: her attendance upon 
him in his illness nearly cost 
her her life. 
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“ He appointed a day for 
all his nearest relations to meet 
him at an apartment, over the 
gateway of St James’s Palace, 
belonging to Mr Pointz, who 
was married to Lord Peter- 
borough’s niece, and at that 
time preceptor to Prince Wil- 
liam, afterwards Duke of Cum- 
berland. Lord P. also ap- 
pointed Lady P. to be there 
at the same time. When they 
were all assembled he began a 
most eloquent oration, enume- 
rating all the virtues and per- 
fections of Mrs A. Robinson, 
and the rectitude of her con- 
duct during his long acquaint- 
ance with her, for which he 
acknowledged his great obliga- 
tions and sincere attachment, 
declaring he was determined to 
do her thatjustice which he ought 
to have done long ago, which 
was presenting her to all his 
family as his wife. He spoke 
this harangue with so much 
energy, and in parts so pathe- 
tically, that Lady P., not being 
apprised of his intentions, was 
so affected that she fainted 
away in the midst of the com- 
pany. 

_“ After Lord P.’s death she 
lived a very retired life, chiefly 
at Mount Bevis, and was sel- 
dom prevailed on to leave that 


habitation, but by the Duchess 
of Portland, who was always 
happy to lave her company at 
Bulstrote, when she could ob- 
tain it, and often visited her at 
her own house. 

‘“ Among Lord P.’s papers 
she found his Memoirs, written 
by himself, in which he de- 
clared he had been guilty of 
such actions as would have 
reflected very much upon his 
character.* Tor which reason, 
she burnt them. ‘This, . how- 
ever, contributed to complete 
the excellency of her principles, 
though it did not fail giving 
offence to the curious enquirers 
after anecdotes of so remark- 
able a character as that of the 
Karl of Peterborough-}” 

Lord Peterborough was an 
extraordinary person in every 
respect, and very eH per- 
plexed the faculties of poor 
Anastasia a good deal; but the 
perplexity was not all of his 
own creation. She must have 
known his reputation as a ge- 
neral lover before she married 
him; and though the vivacity 
of his temperament seems to 
have kept him young, in a 
manner, to the last, yet the 
disproportion of their ages was 
great enough to warrant a 
doubt of the disinterestedness 


* Lady B., who had seen these Memoirs, says he boasted in them that he had 


committed three capital crimes before he was twenty.— Burney. 
“ Lady B.” who thought fit to sanction this e 
formed us what the “three capital crimes’’ were, 
Peterborough could pride himself! She must 


It is a pity that 
xtraordinary ‘ boast,” had not in- 
upon which aman like Lord 
have fancied them very engaging 


felonies; and one is at a loss to imagine in what code they could be found. Even 


Mr Buckstone's happy and seasonable 
with by the fair lovers of excitement (a subject, we 


idea of a shocking criminal sympathised 


should think, that would tell 


still better on the stage at Paris, in the present outrageous state of the literature of 
that metropolis) must yield to this unique combination of an excessive villany 
with an undoubted nobleness of character. 

+t Burney’s « History of Music,’ Vol, iv. p» 
No, 229—III. N 
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of her acquiescence. Not that 
her heart might have been alto- 
gether unimpressed, especially 
by a sort of gratitude, for she 
appears to have been an unaf- 
fectedly kind and gentle crea- 
ture; and if Marmontel was 
young enough at fifty-six to 
win a young wife, and make 
her the grateful mother of a 
jamily, the lively conqueror of 
Spain, the most active man of 
his time, who had “ seen more 





die like any one else.”* But 
then he was a conqueror, and 
an earl withal, and a rich man, 
and had a riband and star at his 
breast. Chi sa? as the good- 
natured Italians say, when a 
gossiping question is to be de- 
termined—Who knows? And 
so we take leave of the gallant 
Karl of Peterborough and the 
fair Anastasia.+ 

The ladies of quality now 
commence their example in 











princes and postillions than any turn. On the 8th of January 
man in Europe,” might have 1739 (we are sorry we don’t 


appeared no such frightful se- know the church) the Lady 
nior in the eyes of the flattered Henrietta Herbert, widow of 
singer at fifty-seven; for itwas Lord Edward Herbert, second 
at that age he appears to have son of the Marquis of Powis, 
first known her. Even at se- and daughter of James, first 
venty-nine, when he died, the Earl of Waldegrave, was mar- 
fire of his nature seemed to be ried to Jounn BEArp, the singer. 
inexhaustible ; so that Pope We have a pleasure in stating 
exclaimed in astonishment, the circumstance as formally as 
‘This man can neither live nor possible, for three reasons ; 


* See his most interesting account of Peterborough’s latter moments in one of his 
Letters. 

+ In the ‘ Letters and Works of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu,’ lately edited by 
her great-grandson, Lord Wharncliffe, is the following specimen of the scandal of the 
day from the sprightly pen of her ladyship, too often condescending in that matter, 
and willing to find fault, for obvious reasons.—‘* Would any one believe that Lady 
Holdernesse is a beauty and in love? and that Mrs Robinson is at the same time a 
prude and a kept mistress? and these things in spite of nature and fortune. The 
first of these ladies is tenderly attached to the polite Mr M * * *, and sunk in all the 
joys of happy love, notwithstanding she wants the use of her two hands by a rheu- 
matism, and he has an arm that he cannot move. I wish I could tell you the parti- 
culars of this amour, which seems to me as curious as that between two oysters, and 
as well worth the serious attention of the naturalist. The second heroine has 
engaged half the town in arms, from the nicety of her virtue, which was not able to 
bear the too near approach of Senesino in the opera; and her condescension in 
accepting of Lord Peterborough for a champion, who has signalised both his love 
and courage upon this occasion in as many instances as ever Don Quixote did for 
Dulcinea. Poor Senesino, like a vanquished giant, was forced to confess upon his 
knees that Anastasia was a nonpareil of virtue and beauty. Lord Stanhope, as & 
dwarf to the said giant, joked on his side, and was challenged for his pains. Lord 
Delawar was Lord Peterborough’s second; my lady miscarried; the whole town 
divided into parties on this important point. Innumerable have been the disorders 
between the two sexes on so great an account, besides half the House of Peers being 
put under an arrest. By the providence of Heaven, and the wise cares of his 

y, no bloodshed ensued. However, things are now tolerably accommodated ; 
and the fair lady rides through the town in triumph in the shining berlin of her 


aoa i reckon the more solid advantage of 100i, a month, which ‘tis said he 
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first, because the marriage was 
a happy one; second, because 
all mention of tt 7s omitted in 
‘the Peerages; and third, be- 
cause Lord Wharneliffe, in his 
edition of the ‘* Letters and 
Works of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu,’ above mentioned, 
has designated Beard, we know 
not on what authority, as “a 
man of very indifferent charac- 
ter.” Now it has ever been 
acknowledged by the common 
feelings of society, that the re- 
putation of an honest man is the 
“ged of all who resemble 
um; and therefore his lordship, 
as one of them, is bound either 
to own himself mistaken in this 
matter, or inform us upon what 
ground he differs with the re- 
ceived opinion. We never met 
with a mention of Beard, in 
which his character was spoken of 
at all, without its being accom- 
panied with high approbation, 
sometimes enthusiastic. We 
are not sure that, in the extracts 
we are about to make, we have 
not even missed the most 
glowing of all the instances ; 
but his lordship, if he does 
us the honour of reading them, 
will here find quite “enough 
to render a gentleman uncom- 
fortable for having misconceived 
a character so attaching. ‘The 
ensuing passage is from the 
Gentleman’s Magazine :— 

oa Feb. 5th, 1791.— In his 
(Sth year, at Hampton, where 
he has resided since his retire- 
ment from the stage, John 
Beard, Esq., formerly one of 
the proprietors and acting- 
Manager of Covent Garden 
Theatre, and long a very emi- 
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nent and popular singer, till 
the loss of his hearing dis- 
qualified him from performing. 
iis first marriage is thus re- 
corded on a handsome pyra- 
midal monument in Pancras 
churchyard. 

‘ * Sacred to the remains of 
Lady Henrietta Beard, only 
daughter of James Karl of Wal- 
degrave. In the year 1734 she 
was married to Lord Edward 
Herbert, second son to the Mar- 
quis of Powis ; by whom she had 
issue one daughter, Barbara, 
now Countess of Powis. Onthe 
8th of January 1738-9, she be- 
came the wife of Mr John 
Beard, who during an happy 
union of 14 years, tenderly 
loved her person, and admired 
her virtues; who sincerely feels 
and Jaments his loss; and must 
for ever revere her memory ; 
to which he consecrates this 
monument. 

<¢¢ Ob. xxx1 Mail, MpccLit, 
wet. XXXVI. 

s* ¢ Requiescat in pace.’ 

“¢ By this lady’s death, a join- 
ture of 600/. a year devolved 
to Earl Powis. He married, 
secondly, a daughter of Mr 
Rich, patentee of Covent Gar- 
den Theatre, whose sister mar- 
ried, 1. Mr Morris, 2. Mr 
Horsley, brother to the Bishop 
of St David’s. By the death 
of his father-in-law, Mr Rich, 
Mr B. found himself in affluent 
circumstances, and his agree- 
able talents secured to him a 
circle of friends in his retire- 
ment. He has left legacies to 
the amount of 3,000/.; which, 
considering his expenses in his 
house at Hampton, and _ his 
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hospitable manner of living, 
with the settlement on_ his 
widow, is almost the whole of 
his fortune; 100/. to the fund 
for decayed performers ; and to 
Mr Hull, his intimate friend 


and aecquaintanee, 50/. to buy 
aring in memory of him.—The 
following epitaph, probably by 
Mr Hull,* has been sent by a 
correspondent :— 


“ «Satire be dumb! nor dream the scenic art 

Must spoil the morals, and corrupt the heart. 
Here lies Joun Brann. 
Confess with pensive pause 
His modesty was great as our applause. 
Whence had that voice such magic to control ? 
“Twas but the echo of a well-tuned soul : 
Through life his morals and his music ran 
In symphony, and spoke the virtuous men. 
‘ Go, gentle harmonist ! our hopes approve, 

‘Lo meet and hear thy sacred songs above ; 
When taught by thee, the stage of life well trod, 
We rise to raptures round the throne of God.’” 


Dr Burney, speaking of 


Beard and a rival singer, says, 
« Lowe had sometimes a subor- 


dinate part given him; but with 


the finest tenor voice I ever 
heard in my life, for want of 
diligence and cultivation, he 
never could be safely trusted 
with anything better than a 
ballad, which he constantly 
learned by his ear; whereas 
Mr Beard with an inferior voice, 
constantly possessed the favour 
of the public by his superior 
conduct, knowledge of music, 
and intelligence as an ac- 
tor.” + 

And in the General Biogra- 
phical Dictionary is this cor- 
dial eulogy of him in ad/ cha- 
racters:—*“ Ile was long the 
deserved favourite of the pub- 
lic; and whoever remembers 
the variety of his abilities, as 


actor and singer, in oratorios 
and operas, both serious and 
comic, will testify to his having 
stood unrivalled in fame and 
excellence. ‘This praise how- 
ever, great as it was, fell short 
of what his private merits ac- 
quired. He had one of the 
sincerest hearts joined to the 
most polished manners; he was 
a most delightful companion, 
whether as host or guest. His 
time, his pen and purse were 
devoted to the alleviation of 
every distress that fell within 
the compass of his power, and 
through life he fulfilled the re- 
lative duties of a son, brother, 
guardian, friend, and husband, 
with the most exemplary truth 
and tenderness.” 


“We hope here be proofs.’ 


In short, we fear his lordship 


* It appears, from a subsequent passage, to have been written by Dr Cousens, 


Reet or of St Gregory, Old Fish street. 
t+ ‘ History of Music,’ vol. iv. p, 667. 
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must have taken a certain moral 
criticism for granted, with which 
his great-grandmother favoured 
one of her correspondents ;—a 
perilous assumption at any 
time, where Lady Mary is 
concerned, and the extremely 
vulgar style of which, in the 
present instance, one should 
think, might have 
the better taste of 
Kditor. The reader is’ here 
presented with if, as a jusé- 
bearable specimen of the way 
in which ladies of quality could 
write to one another in those 
days. 

“Lady ‘Vownshend has en- 
tertained the Bath with a 
variety of lively scenes; and 
Lady Harriet Herbert furnished 
the tea-tables here with fresh 
tattle for this last fortnight. 
I was one of the first informed 
of her adventure by Lady 
Gage, who was told that morn- 
ing by a Priest, that she had 
desired him to marry her the 
next day to Beard, who sings 
in the farce at Drury Lane. 
He refused her that good office, 
and immediately told Lady 
Gage, who (having been unfor- 
tunate in her friends) was 
frighted in this affair and asked 
my advice—lI told her honestly, 
that since the lady was capable 
of such amours, I did not doubt 
if this was broke off she would 
bestow her person and fortune 
onsome hackney coachman or 
chairman; and that I really 
saw no method of saving her 
from ruin, and her family from 
dishonour, but by poisoning her, 
and offered to be at the expense 
of the arsenic, and even to ad- 


the Noble 


warned off 
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minister it with my own hands 
if she would invite her to drink 
tea with her that evening. But 
on her not approving of that me- 
thod, she sent to Lady Monta- 
cute, Mrs Duneh, and all the 
relations within the reach of 
messengers. They  earried 
Lady Harriet to Twickenham ; 
though I told them it was a bad 
air for girls. She is since re- 
turned to London, and some 
people believe her married ; 
others that he is too much inti- 
midated by Mr Waldegrave’s 
threat to dare to go through the 
ceremony ; but the secret is NOW 
public, and in what manner it 
will conclude [ know not. Her 
relations have certainly no rea- 
son to be amazed at her con- 
stitution, but are violently sur- 
prised at the mixture of devo- 
tion that forces her to have re- 
course to the Chureh in her 
necessities; which has not been 
the road taken by the matrons 
of the family. Such examples 
are very detrimental to our 
whole sex: and are apt to In- 
fluence the others into a belief 
that we are unfit to manage 
either liberty or money. These 
melancholy refle ctions make me 
incapable of a lively conclu- 
sion to my taht you must ac- 
cept of a very sincere one in 
the assurance 
‘That Iam, dear Madam, 
‘* Inviolably yours, &c.” 
We now come to one who was 


first an undoubted mistress, 
though subsequently a wife. 
LavintaA Fenton, otherwise 


called Mrs Beswick (Lavinia 
I’enton sounds like a stage- 
name), was married in 175] to 
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Charles, third Duke of Bolton, 


on the decease of his Duchess, 
with whom he is said never to 
have ecohabited. He had had 
three children (all sons) by his 
mistress previously, and -had 
none when she became his wife ; 
so that on his death in 1754, 
the title went to his brother.* 
He was then sixty-nine. He 
is deseribed in his latter days 
by Horace Walpole, as an old 
beau, fair complexioned, and 
in a white wig, gallanting the 
ladies about in public. The 
Duchess was the original Polly 
in the Beggars’ Oper: i, and so 
much the “ rage ” in that cha- 
racter, that it was probably 
thought a feat in the gallant 
Duke to be able to carry her off 
the stage; and her good qua- 
lities appear to have fixed a 
passion, created perhaps by 
vanity. It is said, that on his 
once threatening to leave her, 
she knelt and sang ¢ Oh ponder 
well’ in a style so tender, that 
he had not the heart to do it. 
She survived him till 1760, 

after behaving, according to 
Walpole, not so well in the 
character of widow as of wife. 
“The famous Polly, Duchess 
of Bolton,” says he, in one of 
his letters, “is dead, having, 

after a life of merit, relapsed 
into her Pollyhood. ‘Two years 
ago, ill at ‘Tonbridge, she 
itehed upon an Irish surgeon. 

Vhen she was dying, this fel- 

low sent for a lawyer to make 

her will; but the man, finding 
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who was to be her heir, instead 
of her children, refused to draw 
it. The Court of Chancery 
did furnish one other, not quite 
so scrupulous, and her three 
sons have but a_ thousand 
pounds a piece; the surgeon 
about nine thousand.”+ ‘This 
may be true, or it may be to- 
tally false. ‘There is no trust- 
ing to these pieces of YOssip ; 

nor any conclusion to be drawn 
from one part of a story, parti- 
cularly a family one, till we 
hear the other. Preposterous 
wills of all sorts are frequent ; 

but “a life of merit,” espe- 

cially of kindly merit, is seldom 
closed by contradiction; and 
supposing the statement to be 
true, the Duchess may have had 
other reasons for leaving no 
more to her children. They 
were the Duke’s as well as 
her’s, and may have been 
already .provided for, or she 
might have felt certain they 
would be so. 

In addition to the words “a 
life of merit,” as affecting the 
Duchess of Bolton, a strong 
though negative testimony, 
both to the good behaviour of 
Beard towards his wife and 
Lavinia Fenton towards the 
Duke, in one whose memory 
was so sensitive on the point, 
is observable in the very 
silence maintained respecting 
them by Horace Walpole i in a 
list of names we shall give pre- 
sently, connected with those of 
whom we are going to speak. 


* In Sir Egerton Brydges’s edition of Collins's ‘ Peerage,’ vol. ii, p. 386, 


ublished in the year 1812, is a 
wick, 


list of 


+ * Letters to Sir Horace Mann.’ Vol. iii. p. 403. 


the Duke's family by Mrs 




















The first of these is Mary 
WorrincTon, sister of the 
celebrated Margaret; a name 
by which Horace’s own pride 
was injured. 

“] have been unfortunate 
in my own family,” says he, in 
another letter to the friend 
above-mentioned; ‘‘ my ne- 
yhew, Captain Cholmondeley, 
has married a player’s sister ; 
and I fear Lord Malpas (his 
brother) is on the brink of 
marriage with another girl of 
no fortune. Here is a ruined 
family! their father totally un- 
done, and all he has seized for 
debt.”* Lavinia Fenton and 
Mary Woffington appear to 
have been married in the same 
year. Mary was a player her- 
self, as well as a ‘player’s 
sister :” at least, she is men- 
tioned by a contemporary as 
having made her début. Like 
her sister, she was handsome. 
The annoyance of the marriage 
tothe husband’s connexions must 
have beenaggravated by Marga- 
ret’s character, who, notwith- 
Standing her talents and good 
qualities, had little delicacy ; 
was accustomed to preside at 
the Beef-steak Club in man’s 
clothes ; and had been Garrick’s 
mistress. And to crown all, 
her father had kepta huckster’s 


* « Letters to Sir Horace Mann.’ 
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shop. Captain Cholmonde- 
ley’s fortunes, however, were 
mended after the usual fash- 
ion of “ruined” families in 
high life, by his * preferring an 
ecclesiastical to a military life,” 
and his contriving to add to 
two church-livings the lay office 
of Auditor-General of the 
Revenues in America.t He 
had a numerous progeny by his 
wife, and we hear no more of 
her. Butthere appears to have 
been much amiableness in the 
family, from whomsoever de- 
rived, perhaps from both. One 
of the daughters was the Miss 
Cholmondeley, who was killed 
by the overturning of the 
Princess Charlotte’s carriage 
in 1806; and another was 
Lady Bellingham, wife of Sir 
William, the late Baronet, 
who has left their sisterly at- 
tachment on record.§ ‘There 
is no saying how much good 
and happiness a real bit of love 
may have put into the family 
blood, from whatever source. 
Horace Walpole, with his fas- 
tidious celibacy (or whatever 
word might apply to it) left no 
children, merry or sad. 

But we now come to the 
first unhappy marriage of this 
sort, known to have existed, 
and against which Horace had 


Vol. ii. p. 263. 


+ * Apology for the Life of George Anne Bellamy.’ Vol. i. p. 44. 


{ Collins's * Peerage,’ as above. 


Vol. iv, p. 34. 


§ “ Here (in Leatherhead church) lies Miss Cholmondeley, another old maid, 
but merry withal, and the delight of all that knew her, who, by one of those fright- 
ful accidents that suddenly knock people’s souls out, and seem more frightful when 
they cut short the career of the good-natured, was killed on the spot at the en- 


trance of this village, by the 


she was accompanying on a visit to Norbury Park. 


overturning of the Princess Charlotte's coach, whom 


A most affectionate epitaph, 


honourable to all parties, and recording her special attachment to her married 


sister, is inscribed to her memory by her brother-in-law, Sir William Bellingham.” 
Vol. ii, p- 344, 


—ZIndicator and Companion. 
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reason to lift up his voice. This 
was the union of Lady [liza- 
beth Bertie, daughter of the 
Earl of Abingdon, with Gallini, 
the dancer, afterwards * Sir 
John,” as he called himself; 
though it does not appear that 
his poor papal title of * Knight 
of the Golden Spur ” (however 
fit for his heel) was ever war- 
ranted to assume the English 
form of address. 

Gallini, though a good dancer, 
or a teacher of dancing, and a 
prosperous letter of the Hanover 
square Rooms (of which he 
was proprietor) was nothing 
else. He was honest in his 
money dealings, and that ap- 
pears to have been the amount 
of his virtue. He was a shrewd 
man of the world, parsimo- 
nious, with nothing but a leg 
to go upon in matters of love; 
i that (as old Fuller would 
have said) never turns out 
to be sufficient ‘in the long 
run.” ‘The lady and he lived 
asunder many years, and died 
asunder ; he in 1805, aged 
seventy-one, and she in 1804 
at eighty: so that, besides 
other unsuitableness, she was 
eight years his senior. He 
had been her dancing-master. 
Many ridiculous stories, it is 
said, “ were in circulation at the 
time, of Signor Gallini’s ex- 
pectations of the honours which 
would accrue to him by his 
marriage with a noble family, 
which he imagined would con- 
fer on him the title of lord. 
But he was soon convinced of 
his mistake, and content with 


* «General Biographical Dictionary,’ vol. xiv, p. 247. 


an inferior title. When the 
marriage became a subject of 
conversation, Dr Burney hap- 
pened to hear in the gangway 
of the Opera pit the following 
conversation. One of two 
ladies going into the front 
boxes, says to the other, ‘ It is 
reported that one of the dancers 
is married to a lady of quality ; 
when Gallini, who happened to 
be in the passage near the lady 
who spoke, says, ‘ Lustrissima, 
son io.’ (I am he, my lady.) 
—‘ And who are you?’ de- 
manded the lady. — ‘ Eccel- 
lenza, mi chiamo Signor Gal- 
lini, esguoire.’* (Your excel- 
lency, they call me Signor 
Gallini, esguoire.) ” 

This was a_ bad business. 
Not such, though Horace Wal- 
pole was in despair about it, 
appears to have been the mar- 
riage of Witiiam O’BrieN, 
comedian (styled in the Peer- 
ages, William O’Brien, Esq., 
cf Stinsford, Dorsetshire) with 
Lady Susan — Strangeways 
(I’ox), daughter of the Karl of 
Ilchester, in the year 1773. 
The outset of the affair, how- 
ever, looked ill. The following 
is Walpole’s account of it:— 

«You will have heard of the 
sad misfortune that has hap- 
yened to Lord Ilchester, by 
his daughter’s marriage with 
O’Brien, the actor. But, per- 
haps, you do not know the cir- 
cumstances, and how much his 
grief must be aggravated by 
reflection on his own credulity 
and negligence. The affair has 
been in train for eighteen 
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months. The swain had learned 
to counterfeit Lady Sarah Bun- 
bury’s hand so well, that in 
the country Lord Ilchester has 
himself delivered several of 
O’Brien’s letters to Lady 
Susan; but it was not till 
about a week before the catas- 
trophe that the family was ap- 
prised of the intrigue. Lord 
Catheart went to Miss Reade’s, 
the paintress—she said softly 
to him—* My Jord, there is a 
couple in next room that [ am 
sure ought not to be together ; 
I wish your lordship would 
look in’ He did, shut the 
door again, and went and in- 
formed Lord Ilehester. Lady 
Susan was examined, flung 
herself at her father’s feet, con- 
fessed all, vowed to break off— 
but—what a but !—desired to 
see the loved object, and take 
a last leave. You will be 
amazed—even this was grant- 
ed. The parting seene hap- 
pened the beginning of the 
week. On Friday she came 
of age, and on Saturday morn- 
ing—instead of being under 
lock and key in the country— 
walked down stairs, took her 
footman, said she was going to 
breakfast with Lady Sarah, but 
would call at Miss Reade’s ; 
in the street, pretended to re: 
collect a particular cap in which 
she was to be drawn, sent the 
footman back for it, whipped 
into a hackney-chair, was mar- 
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ried at Covent garden Chureh, 
and set out for Mr O’Brien’s 
villa at Dunstable. My Lady 
—my Lady Hertford! what 
say you to permitting young 
ladies to act plays, and go to 
painters by themselves ? 

‘ Poor Lord Ilchester is 
almost distracted; indeed it is 
the completion of disgrace— 
even a footman were prefer- 
able; the publicity of the hero’s 
profession perpetuates the mor- 
tification. J/ ne sera pas milord 
fout comme un autre. I could 
not have believed that Lady 
Susan would have stooped so 


low. She may, however, still 
keep good company, and say 
‘nos numert sumus.’ Lady 


Mary Duncan, Lady Caroline 
Adair, Lady Betty Gallini 
the shopkeepers of next age 
will be mighty well born.”* 
The Lady Mary Duncan, 
whose surname is thus con- 
temptuously mentioned, was 
daughter of the Earl of Thanet, 
and married a physician. ‘The 
husband of Lady Caroline 
Adair, a daughter of the Earl 
of Albemarle, was a surgeon.| 
We shall notice these super- 
ciliousnesses of Horace at 
the conclusion of our article. 
In a book, printed at Harris- 
burgh, in America, in the year 
ISl1, and entitled Memoirs of 
a Life chiefly passed in Penn- 
sylvania within the last Sixty 
Years, &c., is an account of 





* ‘Letters to the Earl of Hertford,’ &c., p. 106. os ; 
t The same, if our memory does not deceive us, to whom an article is assigned 


in the Lounger's Common- Place Book. 


For some curious aceounts of Lady Mary 


Duncan's eccentricities and generosity, sew Madame d’Arblay's Memoirs of Dr 
Burney. We remember being shewn her Jadyship in her old age, a robust, hard-fea- 
tured woman, dressed in the costume she’wore when young,—a toupee, boop, &e. ; 
looking most fantastic, like the solid ghost of another century. 
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some inmates of a lodging- 
house at Philadelphia, among 
whom were Lady Susan O’ Brien 
and her husband :— 

“ Another,” says the writer, 
‘was Lady Susan O’Brien, 
not more distinguished by her 
title, than by her husband who 
accompanied her, and had fi- 
gured as a comedian on the 
London stage, in the time of 
Garrick, Mossop, and Barry. 
Although Churchill charges him 
with being an imitator of 
Woodward, he yet admits him 
to be a man of parts; and he 
has been said to have surpassed 
all his contemporaries in the 
character of the fine gentleman; 
in his easy manner of treading 
the stage; and particularly of 
drawing his sword, to which 
action he communicated a swift- 
ness and a grace which Garrick 


imitated but could not equal. 
O’Brien is presented to my re- 
collection as a man of the mid- 
dle height, with a symmetrical 
form, rather light than athletic, 
Kemployed by the father to in- 
struct Lady Susan in elocution, 
he taught her, it seems, that it 
was no sin to love; for she be- 
came his wife, and, as I have 
seen it mentioned in the * Thea- 
trical Mirror,’ obtained for him, 
through the interest of her fa- 
mily, a post in America. But 
what this post was, or where it 
located him, I never heard.”* 

It thus appears that Lady 
Susan had at least love enough 
for her husband to accompany 
him to the other side of the 
globe; nor from Churehill’s 
account of O’Brien would it 
seem that he was unworthy of 
it :— 


“ Shadows behind of Foote and Woodward came ; 
Wilkinson this, O’Brien was that name : 
Strange to relate, but wonderfully true, 
That even shadows have their shadows too. 
With not a single comic power endued, 
The first a mere mere mimic’s mimic stood ; 
The last, by nature form’d to please, who shows 
In Jonson’s Stephen, which way genius grows, 
Self quite put off, affects, with too much art, 
To put on Woodward in each mingled part ; 
Adopts his shrug, his wink, his stare ; nay, more, 
His voice, and eroaks; for Woodward croak’d before. 
‘Vhen a dull copier simple grace neglects, 
And rests his imitation in defects, 
We readily forgive ; but such vile arts 
Are double guilt in men of real parts.” —Rosciad. 


O’Brien is here not only 
styled a man of parts, but is 
said to have shown “ genius” 
in one of the characters of Ben 
Jonson, and to have been “ by 


* ‘Memoirs of a Life,’ &c., p, 56. 


nature formed to please ;” which 
seems to imply that he was both 
well-looking and agreeable. 
And his very propensity, under 
these circumstances, to imitate 
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another, rather than trust to his 
own powers, argues at least no 
superabundance of that metal 
upon which the faces of Irish- 
men have been complimented, 
especially in pursuit of the 
ladies. 

The union which, of all 
those of professional origin, 
seemed to promise most for feli- 
city, that of Exizaperiu LINLEY 
with the subsequently famous 
Sheridan, is understood to have 
had but anillresult. ‘The lady, 
daughter of Linley the com- 


poser, was beautiful, accom-— 


plished, and a fine singer; the 
gentleman, a wit, a man of 
courage, and with, apparently, 
a bright and prosperous life 
before him. He had fought 
for her with a rival, under cir- 
cumstances of romantic valour ; 
and no one appeared so fit to 
carry off the warbling beauty, 
as he could alike protect her 
with the sword, and write songs 
fit for her towarble. But She- 
ridan, with all his great talents, 
‘as not provident enough to 
save a wife from ordinary dis- 
quietudes, nor (for aught that 
has appeared) had he steadiness 
of heart enough to make her 
happy in spite of them; and 
Miss Linley, besides the vanity 
‘tency natural to a flattered 
eauty, and therefore a craving 
for admiration, wanted economy 
herself, and had a double por- 
tion of sensibility. It is to be 
doubted, whether the author of 
the Rivals and the School for 
Scandal possessed the senti- 
ment of love in anything like 
proportion to the animal pas- 
Slon of it. An harmonious 


ive 


nature probably left no sympa- 
thy out of the composition of 
his wife. ‘The result, chiefly 
as it affected their fortunes, has 
been intimated by Madame 
@Arblay in very solemn, head- 
shaking style. ‘The less bounded 
sympathy of a poet (‘Thomas 
Moore) has, if we are not mis- 
taken, delicately touched upon 
the remainder of the story 
somewhere; but we cannot find 
the passage, and it is not mate- 
rial to the purpose before us. 
It was looked upon, no doubt, 
as a far less daring thing to 
take a wife from the concert 
room than the theatre, especially 
as Miss Linley had not long 
been in it, and the precedent 
of Anastasia Robinson, not- 
withstanding the equivocal look 
of her position in the first in- 
stance, had been redeemed by 
the graces of her understood 
propriety and manners, and the 
way in which she sustained her 
rank at last. But a female was 
now to appear on the stage, 
and in comedy too, who by 
singular fitness for personating 
the character of a gentlewoman, 
was justly accorded the rank 
of one by common consent ; 
and who, by her marriage in 
high life, seems to have taken 
off the worst part of the oppro- 
brium from all similar unions 
in future. We need not add, 
that we allude to ExvizaBeru 
Farren, who, in the year 
1797, upon the death of his 
first Countess, was married to 
Edward, Earl of Derby, father 
of the present Karl. His lord- 
ship was neither young nor 
handsome ; the lady was pru- 
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dent, quietly transferred her 
elegant manners from the stage 
to the drawing-room, and thie 
public heard no more of her. 

This sensible example was 
followed by those whom it had 
wobably assisted towards the 
like exaltation. In 1807, 
Louisa Brunron was married 
to the late Earl Craven, by 
whom she was mother to the pre- 
sent: and, like Miss I*arren, dis- 
appeared into private life. We 
recollect her as being what is 
called a fine woman, and one that 
had lady-like manners, carried to 
a pitch of fashionable indiffer- 
ence. She would sometimes, 
for instance, twist about a leaf, 
or bit of thread, between her 
lips while speaking, by way of 
evincing her naturalness, or 
nonchalance. She was sister 
of the respectable actor of the 
same name, and aunt of Mrs 
Yates, the admirable performer 
of Victorine. 

In the same year Miss 
SEARLE (we know not her 
Christian name, which isa pity, 
considering that she was one 
of the delights of our boyish 
eyes,) became the wife of Ro- 
bert Heathcote, Esq., brother 
of Sir Gilbert; and vanished 
like her predecessors. She was 
a dancer, but of great elegance, 
with a rare look of lady-like 
self-possession, which she con- 
trived to preserve without in- 
juring a certain air of enjoy- 
ment fitting for the dance. It 
was this union no doubt that 
captivated us. 

* The Beggars’ Opera’ now 
put a coronet on the brows of 
another Polly :—at least, this 


character, we believe, was the 
one which chiefly brought for- 
ward the gentle attractions of 
Mary Carnenine Bouroy, 
called also Polly Bolton, who, 
in 1813, became the wife of 
Lord ‘Thurlow, nephew of the 
first Lord ‘Thurlow, the judge, 
and what is more, a true poet, 
notwithstanding the fantastical 
things he mixed up with his 
poetry. Mr Hazlitt became 
acquainted with his writings on 
the recommendation either of 
Charles Lamb or Barry Corn- 
wall (we forget which), and put 
him among the living poets, 
whose specimens he collected 
in his © New Elegant [x- 
tracts. ‘There are passages in 
them of the right inspired sort 
—remote in the fancy, yet close 
to feeling,—and worthy to stand 
in the first rank of modern 
genius. We fear he made but 
too poetical a consort, richer in 
the article of mind than money; 
but if he had a poet’s kindness, 
and her ladyship heart enough 
to understand him (as her look 
promised), she may still have 
been happy. We know no- 
thing further of his lordship or 
his marriage, except that the 
present lord is the result. 
We have no records before 
us to show when Mr Becher, 
a gentleman of fortune, mar- 
ried the celebrated — tragie 
actress, Miss O’NEIL; nor 
when Mr Bradshaw, another, 
married Miss ‘REE, one of 
the truest of the representa- 
tives of Shakspeare’s gentler 
heroines, albeit there was 
something a little fastidious 1 
her countenance. ‘The latest 
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of these unious, Mrs Coutts’s 
marriage to the Duke of St 
Albans, came the first under 
our notice; and therefore we 
shall now conclude with some 
eneral remarks on the spirit 
of this custom of wedding with 
the stage, and the light in 
which it ought to be regarded. 
And this simply concentrates 
itself, we conceive, into one 
point; which is, that the thea- 
trical world no more renders a 
person unworthy of the highest 
and happiest fortune, if the 
individual has been unspoilt by 
it, than the world of fashion 
does. See what has transpired 
in the course of this article, 
respecting people of fashion, 
and what we shall proceed 
to notice respecting the persons 
concerned and their connexions, 
and let any one ask himself whe- 
ther it would be fairer to Say, 
* Don’t take a wife or husband 
from the stage,” than * Don’t 
take one from the world of 
fashion.” Mrs Bradshaw was 
of unexceptionable character ; 
Lady Peterborough was unex- 
ceptionable; Beard was un- 
exceptionable ; so was O’ Brien, 
for aught we know to the con- 
trary; so was Miss Linley, 
Miss Farren, Miss Brunton, 
Miss Seale, Miss Bolton, Miss 
O’Neil, Miss Tree. Really 
the stage, instead of a sorry 
figure on these occasions, cuts, 
upon the whole, an excellent 
one; and considering its com- 
parative smallness, and inferior 
education, may put its fashion- 
able friend on the defensive ! 
We have seen what sort of a 
character for “ moral restraint” 


Lord Peterborough had, who, 
with all his valour, was so 
frightened at the idea of intro- 
ducing an honest gentlewoman 
into the great world! a world 
which would have made him 
laugh in your teeth, if you had 
given it credit for any one vir- 
tue! Yet so enormous was 
the honour to be bestowed on 
her by giving her his name, that 
it was hardly endurable to think 
of, and postponed till he stood 
between heaven and earth, dy- 
ing, and when it just became 
possible to see such distinctions 
in their true light, an Marl be- 
ing, after all, ** a little lower 
than the angels!” One of 
Lord Peterborough’s grand- 
aunts was the Duchess of Nor- 
folk, who caused so much sean- 
dal in the year 1700, and after 
her divorce married Sir John 
Germain, Bart., a man so igno- 
rant, that it was a joke against 
him in the fashionable world to 
pretend that he left a legacy to 
Sir Matthew Decker, as_be- 
lieving him to be author of 
Matthew’s gospel ! 

Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu is scandalized at the mar- 
riave of Lady Henrietta Her- 
bert with Beard; and contrives 
that the question shall be beg- 
ged against the bridegroom by 
her very descendant. But what 
sort of a life was Lady Mary’s! 
and how must the noble editor 
have often felt in recording it! 
What sort of language did she 
use! and what did she really 
think of those vivacities of tem- 
perament in other people and 
in herself, which she assumes 
in the case of Lady Henrietta, 
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and only thinks objectionable 
because legalized with an actor! 
Here’s a chaos of conventional 
morality! But * Lady Mary,” 
it may be said, was an excep- 
tion; she wasa genius, flighty, 
and “all that.” Well, her 
father was a man of pleasure; 
his suecessor in the Dukedom 
of Kingston another, or an im- 
becile; and her own son, ano- 
ther, eccentric beyond herself ! 
andas to her husband’s relatives 
the Montagues (with no dispa- 
ragement to the better part of 
them), see what is said of them 
in Pepys, in Grammont, &c. 
down to the times of ** Jemmy 
Twitcher” and Miss Ray. 
Reader, this is not a nickname 
given on the stage in a farce. 
It is one of the numerous 
sallies of the anti-theatrical 
tongue of fashion. ‘ Jemmy 
‘witcher ” was John Montagu, 
fourth Karl of Sandwich, and 
First Lord of the Admiralty, 
famous for having a mistress 
who did not love him, and for 
playing the kettle-drum. Com- 
pare him with any given player 
of kettle-drums in an orchestra, 
who can get a living by it, and 
has a mistress that loves him. 
Which of the two has the right 
to look down on the other ? 
We do not wish to be getting 
scandalous, even  retrospec- 
tively. Our sole object is to 
admonish seandal, and vindi- 
cate justice. Lady Henrietta 
Herbert’s own family, the Wal- 
degraves, produced excellent 
paren, nor do we mean to 
lame them for marrying natu- 
ral children; and yet even a 
conventional moralist, standing 
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up for his principles, should be 
bound to ask why an honest 
player was to be despised by 
them, while they thought it an 
honour to be descended from 
the illegitimate offspring of 
princes and ministers. Lady 
Henrietta’s own name came to 
her from her grandmother Hen- 
rietta Churchill, daughter of 
James the Second, by the sister 
of the famous Duke of Marl- 
borough ; which great General, 
by the way, is understood to 
have owed his first advancement 
in life to the favours of the 
Duchess of Cleveland, mistress 
of James’s brother. On which 
ever side one turns in the great 
world, one meets with lessons 
against the stone-throwers 
among them. The “ glass houses” 
are innumerable. It is a city 
of fragility; and the theatres, 
we must say, peopled by the 
humanities of Shakspeare, cut 
a solid figure in the perspective. 
We do not wonder at the “ great 
world,”’ nor blame it, as long as 
it is considerate to others. Its 
faults are among the natural 
consequences of the refine- 
ments of civilization; and the 
glass, it is to be hoped, will 
consolidate itself somehow or 
other intoa nobler material. But 
we must proceed with our case. 

Poor flimsy, witty, wise, 
foolish, aristocratical, old ba- 
chelor Horace Walpole, 3s 
shocked at his nephew's mar- 
rying a pretty actress who 
brought him a hearty offspring, 
and at Lady Susan Tloxs 
running away with William 
O’Brien, “ nature formed 
to please.” Why, the Foxes 
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themselves, nobly as they have 
been allied, and highly as 
they have terminated for the 
resent in the sweet and wise 
lood of Lord Holland, one of 
“God Almighty’s nobility,” 
originated in a singing-boy 
(Stephen Fox); and who that 
loves the open nature of Charles 
Fox, or the indulgent paternity 
of his father, or any other real 
virtues in this or any family in 
high life, would willingly rake 
up whatsoever faults might be 
found mixed with them, to the 
chance of being considered a 
hypocrite and a fop, if such a 
man as Horace Walpole would 
leave other people’s virtues 
alone, and not take up a balon 
smmister to lay it over the shoul- 
ders of the untitled? Why, 
his own friends and relations, 
including his father and mother, 
were tattled of in their day in 
connexion with all sorts of moral 
offences, gallantry in particu- 
lar. Divorces and natural ehil- 
dren, and open scandal, are rife 
among them. It was doubted 
by some, whether Horace him- 
self was his father’s own son! 
Yet we do not find the prince 
of gossips crying out against 
these things with the grief and 
agitation that afflict him at an 
honest marriage with the green- 
room. He makes pastime of 
them with his correspondents, 
—mere “fun and drollery.” 
But in an actress! or in a 
Duchess who has been an ac- 
tress! That he calls relapsing 
into her “ Pollyhood.” 
Swift, on the other hand, did 
not wait for Duchesses to have 
been actresses, in order to think 
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they might rank among the 
lowest of the sex; for he speaks 
in one of his letters, of having 
been ata party the night be- 
fore, where there were my lady 
this and that, and the “ Du- 
chess” of something, ‘* and other 
drabs !” Nay, Horace him- 
self might have said this, when 
in another humour; but here is 
one of the preposterous assump- 
tions of the “ great world,” or 
rather the very heart of its 
inystery ;—it is to be allowed 
to rail at itself, as much as it 
will, and for all sorts of base- 
nesses, while simply to be the 
great world, gives it a virtue 
above virtue, which no plebeian 
eoodness is to think of ap- 
proaching. 

Since Walpole’s time, the 
spread of education, and the 
general rise of most ranks in 
knowledge (for the highest, 
with sullen folly, seem to think 
any addition to their stock un- 
necessary), have rendered it al- 
most as ridiculous to make this 
sort of lamentation over a mar- 
riage with the green-room, as 
it would be to think of shewing 
anything but respect to one 
with the learned professions. 
‘The Pepyses and Halfords have 
delivered ‘the faculty” from 
the ‘* prohibited degrees ;”’ and 
nobody would be surprised now- 
a-days, at hearing that a Law- 
rence or a Carlisle had married 
the daughter of a nobleman. 
Almost as little does any one 
think of the Lady Derbys and 
Cravens with a feeling of levity 
or surprise. ‘The staid con- 
duct, and previous elegance of 
a succession of coronetted ac- 
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tresses has tranquilly displaced 
the old barriers, which it shook 
the poor fashionable world to 
the soul to see touched; and 
by a curious compromise with 
morality, which always secretly 
existed in that quarter, and 
betrayed itsreal want of dignity, 
the riches and high title of the 
great banker’s widow have 

strengthened rather than dimi- 
nished the effect of unequivocal 
virtue itself, and lett the stage 
in possession of the most un- 
bounded rights of expectation. 
When an actress of importance 
now marries, the surprise of the 
public is, that she puts up with 
a private gentleman! Wealth 
is power, and power is every 
thing with the gratuitously 
meritorious. It is not indeed 
to be despised by any body, in- 
asmuch‘as it is ‘substantial and 
effective; and hence the delu- 
sion of those who, because they 
are in possession of the remains 
of it, fancy they inherit it for 
ever, undiminished by the en- 
croachments of the power de- 

rived from that very knowledge 
which, after all, is the only basis 
of their own, wit which is slid- 
ing from under their proud and 
careless feet. Some real supe- 
riority, was it only in bodily 
strength or cunning, was the 
first exaltation of men above 
their fellows. ‘The advantages 
derived from it gradually se- 
cured them those of the supe- 
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and 

Increasing 
) 

every day of later years, that 


riority of knowledge; 
feeling has been 


knowledge — and accomplish- 
ments, and the moral graces 
that attend them, now make the 
only real difference between 
the pretensions of decent peo- 
ple, The shopkeepers of 
next age,” says Horace Wal- 
pole, in a sneer which now re- 
coils on himself, ‘will be 
mightily well boris.” They are 
better ‘than that ;—they are 
mightily well educated ;—that 
is to say, their children are 
brought up to be as accom- 
plished and well behaved, to all 
lasting purpose, as those of their 
quondam superiors; and hence 
a change in society, which if it 
has not yet completed the jus- 
tice to be done in like manner 
to all classes (far, God knows, 
from it!) has at any rate put an 
end, for ever, to the fine mar- 
riageable distinctions between 
a gentlewoman off the stage, 
whose attractions lie in the 
tombs of her ancestors, anda 
gentlewoman on it who delights 
the eyes and understandings of 
living thousands. ‘The fair 
fames of the Derbys and Cra- 
vens, and the novels of Gore 
and Blessington, have avenged 
the vulgar insults offered ‘the 
sisters of the stage by the demi- 
reps of the days of Walpole and 
Montague.* 


* By a singular forgetfulness we have omitted one name, after all, in our list, 


well known in the annals of beauty and a trying life. 
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Soon after this event, but quite 
disconnected from it, the mi- 
nister, Don Neri Corsini, who 
never had given an eel-skin or 
the washings of tripe to friend 
or relative, gave to the Duchess 
of Conegliaro (a lovely little 
woman, the wife of his nephew) 
a massy piece of plate. Upon 
which occasion the following 
verses were written; and we 


insert them here the more wil- 
lingly, as they remove all sus- 
picion that the handsome pre- 
sent came indirectly from the 
Levanter. ‘They are composed, 
as will be seen, in the form of 
a dialogue, and are of that 
order or structure, which, in 
‘Guides to Parnassus,’ is deno- 
minated the Doggrel. 


POET. 
Have you been yet to see the piece 
Of plate Don Neri gave his niece ? 
If that suspicious stare says 70, 
Willing or loth you needs must go. 
FRIEND. 
A niece as pretty as a fairy 
Could squeeze out nothing from Don Neri: 
Not an old shoe, or petticoat, 
Sold at his brother’s for a groat,* 
When the wife died, and when the palace 
Fumed with the scum of stews and allies. 
’Twas then Don Neri gave advice 
To girls he loved, how very nice 
An opportunity was there 
To spend the paul he slid elsewhere ; 
That those who bought might take his word, 
They soon should see some friend prefer’d. 
He gave advice, he gives it still; 
But silver . . that he never will. 
POET. 
Strange as the tale is I’ve related, 
I saw it .. and ’twas plate . . or plated. 


FRIEND. 


Cease, miracles! and Nature keep 
Thy mysteries in the earth and deep. 


* See ‘ Imaginary Conversations,’ vol. i, p. 307,.—R. R. 0 
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Let Leopold shut up his rooms 
Of i from the catacombs, 
And high Volterra, and the wood 
Where King Porsenna’s palace stood, 
And Populonia’s wrinkled brow, 
With sea and briary swamps below, 
And bleak Cortona’s walls, whose bard 
Found death too slow and life too hard. 
POET. 

Poor Benedetti! he believed 
That to have written and have grieved 
Were the two things that bards might do 
As formerly, and none say no. 

FRIEND. 
He was mistaken; and take care 
In that mistake you do not share. 
Florence was always among those 
Who among letters sought their foes. 


POET. 
Always! Ah, no! ‘The vicious race 
Of Medici gave honour’d place 
To those whom better men admir’d, 
Whom glory crown’d and genius fir’d; 
Twas not Lorenzo’s hand alone 
That placed them near the civic throne: 
No, my dear friend, not only he 
Let hearts beat high and souls breathe free ; 
He not alone his wealth bestowed 
Where justice told him wealth was owed. 
The very worst of all his brood 
Bowed to the wise, and feared the good. 


FRIEND. 
Shame! to have thus forgot—and yet 
Perhaps ’twere better to forget. 

I was like one whose feet stand nigh 

Some dark abyss, and though the eye 

Sees the two sides, it sees not yet 

The shrubs that edge the inner pit. 

Look at Arcetri! Mark the tower 

Where Galileo’s lonely hour 

Was slowly, sadly borne away, 

Who sighed for night, and grieved at day ; 
For go among the stars he might, 
But not sit down again and write. 
He gave earth motion with his pen, 
But could not move the least of men. 
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The walls that we must shortly quit, 
Were raised against the plague and wit. 
Dante was driven out; Alfieri, 
Whom pride made silent, love made wary, 
Was ill-respected, and but spared 
Because a German bed he shared. 
The crime of writing Brutus, he 
Rubbed off by kissing Albany. 
POET. 
Faith ! I should think so, were it one) 
Fouler than ever moon, or sun, 
Twilight, or darkness, looked upon! § 
He must have been, to touch that weed, 
A very red-haired man indeed. 
And thus, alas! he closed the year, 
Whose spring was lovely Ligonier. 
Come, come along; if you are late 
To view the noble picce of plate, 
You will be down with the suspected, 
Turbulent, studious, disaffected, 
Illuminated Carbonari— 
Freemasons—And no hope to tarry. 
FRIEND. 
Must I admire it too? 
POET. 
Not quite 
So much the workmanship as weight. 
FRIEND. 
I will make no remark, nor ask 
One question. 
POET. 
You are saved the task. 
Whether you say one word or no 
About Don Neri’s raryshow, 
One the shrewd maker will repeat ye. . 
Twas ordered ere he signed the Treaty." 


(Benedetti was author of MR STIVENS TO LADY ©. 
Several tragedies and other My Lady, 
poetry. His ode to Cortona, Master is so partial to his 
his native city, is the best country, that nothing can per- 
poem the Italians have pro- suade him there is anything 
duced in these later times. amiss in it. And, to say the 
He was persecuted by those truth, pennepe faere is not much 
in power, fled from Florence, more than elsewhere. An Ita- 
eas shut himself up in Pis- lian remarked the other day to 
toja. } an American, ** We have the 


* With Austria, obliging Tuscany to furnish troops and money. 
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troublesome insects of petty 
despotism, and yo the ve- 
nomous rattlesnakes of demo- 
cracy. We quietly crack one 
of our crawlers now and then ; 
but you have always your eyes 
about you, and your pest hisses 
by in defiance, and glides into 
its wilderness unscotched.” 

Well; master was sitting in 
Doni’s coffee-house here, and 
keeping me standing just oppo- 
site him for state, while two 
elderly gentlemen, one an Eng- 
lishman, the other a foreigner, 
were conversing together in 
Irench, at the next table. 
One said, according as master 
and I turned it into English :— 

* Our country has produced 
two extraordinary and admira- 
ble men within our times, be- 
side and above our Nelson and 
Collingwood, and greater Wel- 
lington; these are Watt and 
Bentham. Yet noisy dema- 
gogues push before them into 
notice by the dozen, fellows 
who could do nothing but play 
tricks upon cards and words. 
The vulgar scratch their heads 
at these miracles, then seize 
one another by the throat, each 
in favour of his champion; 
meanwhile their pockets are 
picked by the accomplices of 
the actors. Such scenes are as 
continual with us as those of 
Policinello and Giuditta at 
Naples.” 

After I had written down 
these words in the coach for 
master, he said to me— 

Stivers! you plainly see by 
this testimony how frivolous are 
the French; how easily they 
are led by the nose; gulled, 
Stivers! downright gulled ! 


“ Sir,” answered I, “ one of 
the gentlemen, he with the 
green spectacles before him, is 
ienglish.” 

‘© No such thing!” replied 
he, scoffingly, “no such thing.” 

“With deference, Sir!” con- 
tinued I, “the Watt and Ben- 
tham would prove it, throwing 
overboard the Nelson and Col- 
lingwood, and greater Welling- 
ton. Do Frenchmen ever call 
those great men? Do not they 
clearly show, that they ought 
to have been beaten if they 
knew what they were about?” 

“There is something in 
that, I must acknowledge,” 
said he, ‘ but,” after a pause, 
“they may have been emi- 
grants; they look like gentle- 
men. In regard to the other 
names, Watt and Bentham, the 
French and these Italians may 
have their Watts and Benthams, 
no doubt. I am in Tuscany, 
so are you; yet we carry our 
names with us. Deside, the 
context proves the fact beyond 
controversy ; the playing tricks 
upon cards and words. 1 think, 
by degrees, | could find out those 
at cards; but Frenchmen really 
shuffle and cut their words so 
marvellously that I am always 
quite at a loss. Stivers, do you 
know anything of these great 
men, Watt and Bentham ?” 

“ No, not I, Sir.” 

« Why, I can assure you then 
the gentleman is safe in regard 
toWatt. The house of Bouldon 
and Watt is another Gibraltar. 
I would not underwrite with 
equal fluency any farther. But 
Boulton and Watt, the world 
over! I never ate such pota- 
toes as out of their boiler; our 

















new one, you know; over the 
water; in old England. But 
Bentham, Bentham. . let me 
see. . I have looked over many 
a man’s books in my day.. 
some warm men, some rather 
clammy .. and Bentham, Ben- 
tham. My memory may fail 
me in these matters now I| have 
laid aside business. As we are 
alone, Stivers, I can tell you 
that a pen across the ear is a 
great help to genius.” 
I am, &e. 


MR STIVERS TO LADY C. 
I can judge perhaps as well 
as most people; but I wont 
commit myself, as Mr Pitt said. 
* And faith !’ said a gentleman 
where master dined, ‘I be- 
lieve this is the only bad thing 
he did not commit.” Master 
looked prave, and begged leave 
to differ from the honourable 
gentleman who spoke last. Mas- 
ter is now gone to see a friend 
at Leghorn, us the sea, he says, 
always puts him in mind of 
Margate and Ramsgate. Be- 
side, added he, whenever I have 
the sea before my eyes, I 
have before them a part of the 
British dominions. I never 
saw a gentleman pull down his 
ruffle with greater satisfaction 
than master did when he said 
this. In his absence, for he 
left me here to improve myself, 
I stroll about the gallery to 
see the company. And now 
perhaps, my Lady, you begin 
to understand the first line of 
my letter. About the pictures ; 
Lhave eyes like another man. . 
better, I have heard somebody 
say, better and roguisher. But 
that’s all one. The first time 
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I went to the gallery was with 
my master, who desired me to 
note what people said. He 
had three other manuensisses, 
as he called them. Now, my 
soul! the sight of stuff the 
ladies and gentlemen did talk 
about these pictures! As for 
the statues, it is well for them 
that they are not in London. 
The Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Vice would be at Venus, 
first and foremost. She looks 
modest, but stands as stark- 
naked (saving your presence) 
as ever she was born. So do 
some lads; one_bolt-upright, 
two others down; to represent 
lads and marbles, when one 
stoops to filch and the other is 
upon him for fair play. ‘The 
misses looked here and looked 
there, and would fain have 
found the marble: but they 
did not titter as they would 
have done in England. None 
of the statues are finished: the 
eyes were left for cleverer 
hands to put, or perhaps for 
the purchaser to make his own 
bargain, and choose his own 
colour, at the glass-warehouse. 
iy the pictures I was most 
taken by a pretty girl they call 
Sibyl: I think it should be 
Savil; for I know a girl of 
that name not unlike her; and 
she certainly is English. She 
looks exactly as a young lady, 
who is going to write a love- 
letter, and is considering what 
she shall say, not having been 
very long in love, nor over-. 
much, but in good kissing case 
for the present. While I was 
examining the points of Miss 
Savil, an old gentleman of our 
country fixed his eyes upon an 
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old gentlewoman in a_ plain 
frame, whose name is Madelena 
Doni, painted by one Raphael. 
His words were, ** what truth 
in this countenance! Raphael 
knew, like the ancients, that 
the mouth is the ninety-ninth 
part in the hundred.” He 
must have been an Alderman, 
this Signor Raphael! If there 
is truth.in the dowager Doni’s 
face, one would wish such truth 
at the bottom of the well again. 
[ wont say what her mouth 
may be; but I will say that the 
marks must be long ago out of 
it. She looks quiet and sedate, 
however, and there is content 
and composure to the fingers’ 
ends. ‘Lhe same master Ra- 
phael showed better taste in 
another, who surely must have 
been the nut-brown maid that 
the song is all about. But 
Miss Savil is more of the lady. 
They have been scouring the 
brown beauty since I saw her 
first, and have got off a good 
deal of her tan. I don’t know 
what the great painters mean, 
but the worst poet in the world 
is worth a dozen of ’em. It 
must be a scurvy poet who re- 
fuses his girl a pair of coral 
lips and damask cheeks: the 
painters are mighty niggardly 
of red and white. I was 
ashamed to open my mouth 
about a figure on a mattress 
which they call Venus; but as 
some ladies were looking at it, 
[ hope you will-think no worse 
of me than of them. They 
may call it Venus, if they will: 
but if ever I saw a woman, 
that is one, from head to heel. 
They have been well washing 
her too, and not before she 


wanted it; for a year or two 
ago, they tell me, she looked 
as if she had been lying in the 
sunshine some summer day: 
at present she appears as cool 
and fresh as a cucumber, and 
should be seen only in July 
and August. 

A little boy, about twelve 
years old, said in the other 
room to the admirer of Mrs 
Doni, * Papa, I am trying to 
admire this great picture all in 
brown colour, because you 
think it the noblest in the col- 
lection; but after all, papa, I 
cannot say [ admire it ver 
much.” “ My good Edward! 
why not?” said the father. 
** Because,” replied the child, 
“the Virgin Mary would have 
something else to do with her 
baby, and those children would 
be playing with it, trying to 
amuse it; and those people 
would lay aside their books and 
grave faces, if they were good 
for anything, as we may sup- 
pose they must be, to be there.” 

‘¢ Ah, my love,” cried the 
father, placing his hand upon 
the lad’s head, ** we commit 
forgeries upon our understand- 
ings: you detect them.” I 
went back directly to mother 
Doni; she seemed to know 
me. By my soul! the man 
that painted her, could paint.. 
and the old gentleman knows as 
much as the child, though he 
denied it. When I returned to 
that room again, the room of 
the Tuscan painters, I found 
the father and the boy looking 
attentively at another old woman 
and her daughter, to whom ev!- 
dently something strange and 
miraculous had append, but 
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neither horrible nor distressing. 
What they thought about it, 
I cannot tell; but I never 
knew an old man and a boy 
silent so long together. How- 
ever, if the gentleman had been 
really a connoisseur, I should 
have picked up from him a good 
ound’s worth of outlandish 
words in half the time. I only 
heard from him these; whe- 
ther they related to either of 
the great pictures 1 cannot 
tell:—** Frate Bartolomeo far 
excels all painters in the union 
of truth and majesty. His 
pencil has the power of Ra- 
Pepe but I doubt whether 
1e ever attained that idea of 
divinity in the human form, 
which dwelt within the breast 
of Raphael at his earlier years, 
and which dropt from it at 
Rome. His Madontia della 
Seggiola, and some others, the 
most admired, are works indeed 
of consummate art, but aban- 
doned by inspiration. Among 
his frescoes we are in the pre- 
sence of the Deity.” He said 
this not to his boy, as before, 
but to an artist, who winked at 
me, lifted up his eyebrows, and 
walked away. 
I am, &e. 


MR STIVERS TO LADY C. 


Master will not return for 
some time, having taken it into 
his head that sea-bathing is 
good for him, and being quite 
sure that no gnat can bite him 
while he is under water. Here 
then I have plenty of time 
upon my hands. Before I left 
the gallery the other day, I 
wished to know a little more of 
pictures, and to fill the re- 
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mainder of my quire of paper 
for master. I should not bore 
you with cross and contradictory 
opinions, if it were not that 
any friend might pause a little 
in making an offer to the Gran- 
duke, in case he takes to his 
heels again. 

Well, I followed the youn 
man into the long passage, aiid 
went up to him, and gave him 
back his wink, Intimacy fol- 
lowed. 

‘“ Would you believe it,” 
said he, “that old gentleman 
has lived in Italy near twenty 
years, and made several visits 
to the country before he came 
to fix his residence. He has 
passed several winters in Rome, 
and knows every picture there. 
But he never has conversed 
with us artists; and though he 
reads books upon art, either he 
disregards or he forgets them. 
He uses the most whimsical ex- 
pressions when any of us goes 
up gravely to hear him talk, 
which it is not an easy thing to 
get him todo. The other day 
he said to Mr Greenholm, 

‘¢¢ Sir, Raphael, Frate Bar- 
tolomeo, and Mariotto Alberti- 
nelli, form the rectangular 
triangle by which I measure 
the merits of an artist. Others 
may throw brighter colourr 
upon canvas, but none posses 
the same purity, the same 
truth, the same delicacy, the 
same grace, and the same power 
of accomplishing every thing 
they attempt.’ 

“ And this, sir, he ventured 
to assert in the Tribuna itself, 
the room whre we met, and 
where are three Correggios, a 


Michael-Angelo, and a Guido } 
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We know that all the finest 
pictures in the gallery are as- 
sembled here, and placed around 
the Venus de’ Medici.” 

* * % & 

It does not appear that Mr 
Stivers, although he often 
visited the gallery after this in- 
terview with the artist, ever 
noticed the pictures. For, 
the winter was approaching, 
company was increasing, an 
walking about was more con- 
genial. Besides, it was not the 
character of Mr Stivers to per- 
plex his mind with doubts. No 
man, to do him justice, ever 
was further from scepticism. 
But certain kind offices being 
due from us, as men and 
christians, to society, we have 
spared no pains to vindicate 
the character of the old gentle- 
man, without at all wounding 
the feelings of the ingenious 
artist. We have examined 
every book upon the subject of 
the Florentine Gallery, and 
find them unanimous in favour 
of the opinions expressed by 
the latter. Nevertheless, as we 
have the honour of an ac- 
quaintance with one of the 
most intelligent picture-dealers 
in Europe, we entered upon the 
subject with him. 

‘* Sir,”’ said he, “it is not 
our business to confine our ad- 
miration to one, two, or three.. 
we admire as many as we 
can find admirers for. We 
would give a good round sum 
for the Holy Family by 
Michael-Angelo, because it is 
by Michael-Angelo, and almost 
the only picture we know of his 
in oils, As for its merit, we 
can buy better for five pounds, 





The Guido, too, is perhaps a 
Guido, but he must have paint- 
ed it at night, and drunk. We 
would buy this too; for we can 
find no such frames now. Who 
painted two of the Correggio’s 
I cannot say, and I think the 
painter of one would be slow 
to come forward, were ne living. 
The third is by Vanni of 
Sienna, an artist of high merit, 
although not in this his Cor- 
reggio. 1 remember the Torne- 
rina before she was deflowered: 
I hope they wen’t lay their 
hands on the St John. Sad 
work! sad work ! to turn the 
Tribune into a wash-house ! to 
strip every soul of its velatura, 
and to leave them as pale and 
parched as if they had caught 
the Cholera!” 

Florence is the Studio of 
Andrea del Sarto. ‘The finest 
of his productions, in my 
opinion, is the Birth of St 
Anna, the last of the frescoes 
on the right hand as you enter 
the Court of the Annunciata. 
In general there is in Andrea 
a homeliness not unallied to 
vulgarity ; there is much of the 
Fleming in him, but there 1s 
truth and simplicity, and you 
fancy you can walk round his 
figures. But you would hardly 
wish to walk round the lovely 
ones in this fresco, which, like 
all the rest, is going into decay 
by the criminal negligence of 
those who are interested in its 
speedy disappearance. It vould 
cost little to inclose the colon- 
nade with glass casements, and 
thus preserve a treasure such as 
no city in the universe, except- 
ing Rome, can boast. ‘The 
w Es frescoes of this great 








master are nearly consumed by 
the damp; I mean those at the 
endof ViaLarga. Recently some 
little care has been bestowed on 
them; but the outcry of civili- 
zation reached the ears of the 
conservators too late; it came 
from all quarters of Kurope. 


THE REV. PARROCO SPINELLA 
TO MR RAIKES. 


Tothe Most Illustrious Signor, 
The Signor Milord Raikes, 
Grand Esquire, &e. 

To His Revered Hands. 

In reply to Her venerable re- 
script, mest. Illustrious and 
Magnificent Signor, permit me 
in all humility to remark, that 
statistics are forbidden in this 
our Tuscany. But, employing 
another hand, I will contrive to 
gratify the laudable ardour of 
Her literary desires. T'irst, 1 
tuck myself up to meet Her in 
the continuation of the war-tax, 
after so many years of perfect 
tranquillity. Certainly, it was 
promised, in a manner, that the 
War-tax In our country should 
he taken off at the peace. ‘The 
friends of Government, and 
happily there are few others, 
none openly and_ professedly, 
the friends of Government, I 
say then, aver that the expres- 
sion was, after the peace. Now, 
according to the fairest and 
plainest interpretation this must 
mean when war begins again. 
And when war begins again, it 
is evident we can do no such 
thing in common prudence : 
and surely no prudent man 
would wish Government to be 
less prudent than himself. In 
fact, the promise was made to 
Temove the war-tax in times of 
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peace. Very well: all times 
that are not times of war are 
times of peace; and any time 
is a part of all times. So that 
any time is the time for doing 
it; and if it is done at ani 
time, it is done in time pero 
for the promise. But, Excel-~ 
lency! we live among captious 
men! we live among sophists ; 
we live among men who would 
make right wrong, and wrong 
right; we live among men who 
would carve for themselves, and 
not wait till the beans are 
brought round. Every man 
would have his own crewet. 
We mustallow room for minis- 
ters of state to turn themselves 
about in, and to be circumspect, 
and to take precautions. Six- 
teen years are hardly yet over.. 
merely the other day.. but 
people will always be precipi- 
tate and exacting, and always 
ready to think that taxes ean be 
removed as easily as raised, 
Now is this possible? Is it in 
anything ? is dust? 1s discon- 
tent? or (to speak in my own 
profession) is the devil? 

Most illustrious Lord, my 
most worshipful Patron, I in- 
cline myself most humbly, and 
kiss &e. &e. &e. 

I'rom my house, 
this twenty-seventh of October, 
The Parroco Pier-Gattolino 
Spinella, 

[It appears quite certain, from 
several original letters, that this 
address is the customary one, 
excepting the Milord and 
Grand Esquire, which Mr 
Raikes repudiated. And the 
Italians (by a refinement of 
servility, as some might call it, 
but we would use a gentler 
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term) place the date between 
their own name and the per- 
sons they address, throwing 
their own quite to the bottom 
of the paper, in very small 
characters. | 


MR STIVERS TO THE PARROCO 
SPINELLA. 

Ir I had known what I was 
carrying to Leghorn with me 
I would have turned back and 
taught you better. Ay, ay, 
Parson Spinella! Argue in this 
manner, and I will answer for 
your readiness to kiss &§c. &c. 
as yousay you do. Now plague 
upon you! there is so much 
craft in your parly that I cannot 
get the better of you, nor mas- 
ter neither... 1 mean at the 
head nor the middle. . but just 
before you get to the dust and 
the devil, | am up to you. 

You ask if any thing can be 
removed as easily as raised? 
Cannot money? I give up all 
the other things to you.. the 
discontent, the dust and the 
devil.. and wish you joy of 
them. One word more. You 
Tuscans, who pride yourselves 
mightily on the elegance of 
~~ expressions, and perhaps 
lave reason on your side in 
many, might afford a little im- 
provement in one. Youalways 
say Our Tuscany, or This our 
Tuscany. Now what in God’s 
name have you to do with it? 
You live in it merely by suf- 
ferance: you must not make 
an inquiry about it as about an 
absent friend: you must stand 
when you are ordered to stand, 
you must deliver up your 
money when you are ordered 
to deliver up your money : 





you are first blindfolded and 
then beaten. Parroco! Par- 
roco! ‘Tuscany is no more yours 
than my grandmother’s. 


MR RAIKES TO THE REvy, 
SILVESTER DREW. 


My dear Mr Drew, 

A residence of one year and 
ten months in Italy has enabled 
me to conquer in part the diffi- 
culties of the language: I find 
however a very considerable 
one in answering to my satis- 
faction your enquiries relative 
to the state of morals. The 
specimen I am about to give 
you has filled me with deep re- 
gret. Yesterday I rose early 
as usual, and walked into some 
park-like meadows called the 
Cascine, on the banks of the 
river Arno. A young man of 
a lively countenance, and ap- 
parently not belonging to the 
lower ranks of society, passed 
me with considerable rapidity, 
on his return to Florence. 
Hardly one minute afterwards 
I heard from among the low 
junipers on the path-side se- 
veral piercing shrieks. You 
shudder, my dear Mr Drew: 
but what are your feelings 
when compared with mine upon 
the spot! It was a very young 
creature in the extreme of 
agony. I approached her, and 
asked her in the most delicate 
manner possible the cause of 
her violent affliction. She re- 
plied, ‘ Oh, the traitor! the 
traitor! ©O, Jesu-Mary! to 
make a poor innocent girl com- 
mit a sin like this for half a 
paolo !...1 thought it was a fra 
at least. The Canonico P ** 
would have given me two paoli 












































and absolution. . and I would 
not hear of it. O, lo scelle- 
rato porco! His very name is 
hateful to me.” 

“My good young woman !” 
said I, tenderly, ‘‘ who has 
done you this wrong ?” 

‘“¢ T never heard the monster’s 
name, and never will hear it; 
I never saw his face before, and 
never will see it,” cried she, 
wiping her eyes, and tucking 
her hair under her bonnet; 
‘but 1 have a friend over there 
at Pignole, who will bring him 
to reason..a friend with a 
lining to his coat, and some- 
thing in it. He won’t see an 
honest girl treated in_ this 
fashion for half a paolo.” 

Here is something very mys- 
terious, my dear Mr Drew, in 
this bringing to reason and this 
coat-lining: I do not half like 
it. I had a mind to tell the 
young woman as much; but I 
thought of the friend at Pignole, 
and prayed God in his infinite 
mercy to do as he might see best. 


I am, &c. 


[In this letter is contained an 
irrefragable answer to those 
who, for certain ends of their 
own, would disparage the So- 
ciety for the Suppression of 
Vice. Had such asociety been 
established at Florence, the 
young girl would. have been 
sent to Bridewell, the young 
man to Cold-bath-fields, the 
friend at Pignoli to Botany 
Bay, and much concern would 
have been spared both Mr 
Raikes and Mr Drew. Go- 
vernment would also take into 
serious consideration, at the 
suggestion of so respectable and 
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influential a society, whether 
in that fine climate coat-linings 
are absolutely necessary. ] 


PARROCO SPINELLA TO MR 
RAIKES. 


Illustrissimus! My Most 
Worshipful Patron. 

GLADLY would I transcribe, 
gladly would I buy up at any 
price, sacrificing my whole for- 
tune (alas! a poor parroco’s! 
what is it!) all the jokes in our 
language for Her service, if Her 
‘xcellency could not find them 
in a pleasant ride of twelve 
miles. ‘The Signor Professor, 
Giovanni Rosini of Pisa, has 
published a book, the title of 
which may be easily learned in 
that city. Iam informed that 
all the old jokes are av, and all 
the new ones are upon it. 
What can be more conveni- 
ent? I kiss &e. 


PARROCO SPINELLA TO MR 
RAIKES. 


Illustrissimus! My Most 
Worshipful Patron. 


It has pleased the Divine 
Majesty to take unto Himself 
the Holiness of his Blessed son 
our Lord, the High Pontiff, 
Leo XII, so that without hurt- 
ing His paternal heart, since it 
never can come to His ears, I 
may relate to your erudite Sig- 
nory the matter touching the 
execution. It was a Prelato, 
not a cardinal, nor a bishop, 
God be praised! who fell by 
the hand of the murderer. The 
servant, who was examined and 
brought to justice, was not the 
criminal. Ample compensa- 
tion has been done to him and 


his family, for the mistake of 
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putting him to death, by de- 
claring his innocence to all who 
inquire about it, provided they 
are in that situation of life 
which authorises them tu make 
any inquiries. ‘To excite a 
false pity, it has been asserted 
that he was hanged. I have 
the pleasure to assure your E:x- 
cellency that he was not hanged. 
His skull was just broken by a 
club from behind, and he was 
then beheaded. ‘The fact lead- 
ing to his execution is this. 
Tlis master, the #re/ato, had 
an engagement for the evening, 
as most Predatz have, and, look- 
ing at his watch, found that it 
had stopped. Upon which he 
told the servant to take it to 
the watchmaker’s. ‘Soon af- 
terwards a priest, as he was 
called, but it has since been 
found that he was not one, came 
to visit Monsignore, and, rap- 


- ping at the door, was desired to 


enter. Monsignore, in opening 
the table drawer to return him 
a paper relative to his aftairs, 
displayed several crown pieces 
a some gold. ‘The priest 
(we will call him so), an ex- 
cellent man, but instigated at 
that moment by the devil, the 
enemy of all mankind, but 
mostly of the religious, the 
priest, I say, instigated, pricked 
and spurred by him, seized a 
pen-knife lying on a blue pa- 
per-case, stabbed his benefactor 
to the heart, seized the money, 
and walked away. 

As we never know in Italy 
the exact circumstances attend- 
ant upon any trials whatever, 
or indeed anything in which 
the police is concerned, every- 
thing relating to it being formed 





on the admirable plan of the 
Inquisition, there is some di- 
vergence in the remainder of 
the history. Certain it is how- 
ever that the servant was ap- 
prehended ; certain it is that the 
watch of Monsignore was found 
in his possession. He declared 
that he received it from his 
master, with orders to take it to 
the watchmaker, and that he 
had not taken it so late in the 
evening, for fear of being rob- 
bed. The gentlemen of the 
police cried out all at once at 
the gross improbability of his 
story. Never was anything so 
lame, they said; and then a rob- 
ber afraid of being robbed! 
Such impudence was intolera- 
ble: they ordered hin forth 
immediately toexecution. His 
guilt became, if possible, more 
certain by his exclamation... 
* Oh, could my death bring 
back my beloved master! Kind 
man! He never thought of this! 
Were I worthy to meet him 
in Paradise} how little grief 
should I feel for anything but 
the tears of my family! Yet, 
oh! the death is cruel that 
blackens them through me. It 
severs me from the world: it 
severs the world trom ¢hem. 
Pious, consolatory confessor ! 
{ dare not at this hour speak 
falsely .. I die innocent. . Jet 
me—die in peace.” ‘The con- 
fessor said, that on hearing his 
protestation he did entertain his 
doubts of the man’s guilt, but 
that it was not his duty to think 
differently from the judges, or 
to make any representation that 
might impede the course of jus- 
tice. Before two years had 
elapsed the real murderer was 

















on his death-bed, and declared 
he could not die comfortably, 
nor like a christian, until he 
had revealed the truth. He did 
it, and died like any saint. 
However, so little decency is 
left in the world, that the crime 
and the avowal transpired, and 
even the criminal’s name and 
profession. It is a great con- 
solation to find that his orders 
were deficient in regularity, 
and such being the case, he 
might have married as well as 
murdered, ‘Those who deny 
this, deny it at their peril, and 
some of them have already been 
visited by God’s judgments, 
have been taken off by fevers, 
in prison or out, and not in the 
hot months. 

I have occupied the precious 
time of your Excellency too 
long in this trivial matter of a 
servant, when the appalling 
death of God’s vice-gerent, the 
Holiness ofour Lord Leo XII. is 
before me for contemplation and 
contrition. His Beéatitude died 
of sundry sores in divers parts of 
the body natural, wherewith it 
pleased Him whom he repre- 
sented on earth to afflict it for 
many years. ‘The visitation 
came first upon his Beatitude 
in Bavaria, where he repre- 
sented at the Court of Munich 
our departed Lord, Pius VI. 
Theologians have discovered a 
striking similarity between the 
disease vouchsafed to him, and 
that wherewith another great 
favourite of the Most High was 
smitten for his good. We 
Christians have a sacred book 
which we are commanded to 
venerate, but forbidden to read, 
entitled Bibbia, The French, 
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who resemble us in being Chris- 
tians, although they have de- 
clined and departed from the 
beauty of our discipline, call it 
La Sainte Bible. In this book 
we find (we who are priests and 
are sodisposed) mention made of 
a certain King Davidde, King 
of the city of Jerusalem and 
parts adjacent, long before the 
time of the Saracens and Cru- 
sades. ‘The aforementioned 
King Davidde describes his 
own complaint just as the best 
surgeons describe the late Ho- 
liness of our Lord’s, which was 
bestowed to him from God’s 
exceeding love, to his (the same 
King Davidde’s) great subse- 
quent joy and present emolu- 
ment. Of these ulcers his 
Beatitude died, and as some 
say, rather impatiently, for he 
had resolved on many great 
works, chiefly the destruction 
or demolition of those com- 
pleted or commenced by his 
predecessor, and of hunting in 
the Maremma; and he was sorry 
to leave so young a family of 
spaniels and setters not well 
broken-in, as they would have 
been the next September, un- 
der his Holiness’s superintend- 
ing and all-seeing eye. I ur- 
thermore, he had declared that 
when he had done all this, and 
some few other things he held 
in petto, with certain motu- 
roprios, he would see what he 
could do for the father, the wi- 
dow, and the children of the 
unlucky man who was knocked 
on the head by mistake, but 
according to sentence .. that is, 
rovided they were sage, and 


did not make bad worse. 
I kiss &e. &e. 
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Ir is told of Euripides, that 
when a noisy disapprobation 
was manifested at some passage 
in one of his tragedies, he 
stepped forward and told the 
audience it was his part to give 
them instruction, not to receive 
theirs. ‘These days are over. 
The drama, like every otherspe- 
cies of composition, must now 
submit to the ordeal of severe 
criticism. If, however, it be 
true that the very essence of 
tragedy consists in dealing with 
the deep and hidden impulses 
of our being, and the springs 
of passionate action, following 
them as they flow onwards, 
widening and rushing to their 
destined termination, it must 
be evident that to the compre- 
hension of a great tragedy must 
be brought an intellect capable 
of analyzing, and an imagina- 
tion of sympathetically identify- 
ing itself with the subject. It 
follows that, in proportion as a 
sound and comprehensive criti- 
cism would beneficially guide 
public opinion to a just appre- 
ciation of such a work, a hasty 
and superficial criticism must 
mislead and pervert. ‘The for- 
mer renders a service to the 
intellectual part of the com- 
munity; the latter, both in its 


praise and its censure, is 
equally injurious. 


The master-pieces of Shak- 
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speare have employed the ener- 
gies both of the ablest and the 
most incompetent commenta- 
tors, and his leading characters 
have been successively repre- 
sented by the greatest actors of 
each age. Coming tous with the 
sanction of time, they are now 
nearly beyond the pale of criti- 
cism, and Shakspeare takes his 
due place, pre-eminent amongst 
the world’s greatest names. No- 
thing, however, but the influ- 
ence he has exerted for succes- 
sive ages on the minds of his 
fellow men, could have saved 
him in these critical times. 
Let us suppose him an author 
of the present day, and imagine 
one of his finest works— 
Hamlet, for instance —sub- 
mitted, for the first time, to 
some common-place mind to be 
“noticed.” It would be caught 
up from the over-loaded table, 
hastily skimmed through, then 
thrown aside, and the critic 
would pronounce his decision, 
probably in the following 
erudite, logical, and self-satis- 
fied style: — 

se We have carefully read 
through Mr Shakspeare’s tra- 
gedy of Hamlet, and declare 1t 
to be the most incomprehen- 
sible compound that it has ever 
been our lot to peruse. We 


much doubt if the author hin- 
self knows what he would be 












































at. Most certainly its title 
ought to be not J/amilet, but 
the Ghost. ‘The Ghost is an 
active, energetic, — straight- 
forward sort of personage, who 
knows what he wants, and sets 
about getting it in the best 
way he can. As to Hamlet, 
he never forwards the matter a 
single inch, He makes, it is 
true, the most desperate reso- 
lutions, but nothing comes of 
them. So little does he even 
feel that anything important is 
to be done, that almost the first 
words he utters, after hearing 
the poor Ghost’s pitiful story, 
are, ‘*Hillo ho, boy! come 
bird, come !”’ and soon after he 
calls the Ghost (his father too) 
an * old mole!” ‘Then, 
whether he is meant to be mad 
or in his senses, is quite doubt- 
ful; this, however, is certain, 
that whether one or the other his 
behaviour is equally inconsist- 
ent. He never does anything 
to get his revenge. He abso- 
lutely suffers himself to be 
shipped off for England, and 
it is by mere accident that he 
ever returns; and at the end 
the stage is strewed with 
dead bodies, more through a 
sort of game at a 
than anything else! Mean- 
time he - behaved most dis- 
honourably to a very sweet, 
though rather a milk-and- 
water sert of girl, called 
Ophelia, whom he had _pre- 
tended once to be in love with, 
and stabbed her father, a very 
respectable, gentlemanly man, 
for no reason that we can see, 
except that he made a noise 


like a rat! His dragging the 
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dead body by the foot, and the 


disgusting way in which he 
talks about it, would, we are 
convinced, revolt the well- 
regulated minds of a British 
audience, and we shall not 
pollute our pages by quoting 
any of it. 

*¢ We have anxiously search- 
ed for beauties, but they are 
few and far between. The 
King certainly makes some 
good remarks on remorse, and 
the Queen’s appeal to the filial 
affections of Hamlet have a 
moral effect. Laertes, too, shows 
proper spirit about his father’s 
murder, and is altogether the 
best-sustained and most drama- 
tic character of the piece. As 
to Hamlet’s long-winded soli- 
loquies, they are full of quaint 
conceits, and are often perfectly 
unintelligible. What, for ex- 
ample, can be said to a speech 
commencing — ‘*'T’o be, or not 
to be; that is the question ?” 
How can any one decide such 
a question as what it would be, 
not tobe? If Mr Shakspeare 
can inform us, we at least 
should 6e much indebted to 
him. Then what can be said 
for the introduction of a set of 
clowns digging a grave; or the 
scene of ranting grief from 
Hamlet about the death of the 
poor girl, of which, besides, he 
was the sole cause, and for 
which he cares so little that he 
goes directly afterwards to a 
fencing match! But— ecriti- 
cism is wasted on this tissue of 
absurdities. 

‘‘ We take our leave of Mr 
Shakspeare, heartily recom- 
mending him to seek some 
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other employment for his time, 
and to ami Melpomene to 
natures fitly organised to re- 
ceive her divine influences. But 
why do we mention Melpo- 
mene? Where is she? Where 
are the bards of elder time! 
the giants of the drama! the 
demi-gods of literature,” We. 
‘This is a fair specimen of much 
of our modern criticism; and, 
without doubt, the pernicious 
influence it exerts is one cause, 
and not a slight one, of the rare 
appearance of fine dramatic 
works amongst us. ‘The men 
capable of producing — them 
being, from the order of their 
sympathies and keenness of 
their perceptions, beyond all 
others alive to the difficulty of 
reaching the human heart 
through such an array of mar- 
tello towers. 

We seldom see the criticism 
on a tragedy directed to the 
true points. Very few as yet 
distinctly know what is tragedy. 
Very few distinctly know that 
the accurate embodying of the 
passions under excitement 
which leads to grand and ter- 
rible action, ¢s tragedy; and 
that from this single principle 
spring all those me which are 
collectively called, the ‘art of 
dramatic composition.” The 
necessity of strength in the 
character on which the main 
action depends ; of unity in the 
passion, because division or 
confusion will weaken and 
suspend action; of powerful 
delineation and discrimination 
of other characters placed in 
relation with the principal one ; 
of circumstances bearing upon 
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all of them, and hurrying on 
the result—-all these conditions 
necessarily spring from the 
principle we have expressed, 
‘Phe mind capable of conceiy- 
ing them in one grand whole, 
must possess that order of ima- 
gination which enables it to 
throw itself into and become 
one with whatever character it 
is portraying. ‘There will be 
no confusion, no theory, no 
doubt of “what is to be the 
end.”’ A true dramatist can- 
not go wrong, for he will follow 
the passion to its inevitable 
result. He works a problem 
in human nature; he has con- 
ceived the characters; he has 
invented their circumstances, 
and their fate becomes clear to 
him. Hence, the high moral 
tendency of the true drama; 
hence, the plays of Shakspeare 
provide philosophers with illus- 
trations of the laws of mind. 
The language of strong passion 
is always poetical, and from 
such a conception of it poetical 
imagery will flow; and, grant- 
ing the requisite study of the 
art, an appropriate style, matter, 
and manner must perforce pro- 
ceed. Where the essence of 
tragedy is evolved, we have a 
fine tragedy. ‘The accessaries 
may be faulty or altogether 
wanting ; may be out of fash- 
ion, out of date, fitted for the 
taste of one country, and not 
for that of another; still we 
have a fine tragedy. Here 18 
the difference so seldom un- 
derstood between the theatrical 
and the dramatic; the former 
varying in every age and coun- 
try; the latter unchanging and 
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unchangeable, because it is 
based on the fixed elements of 
our common nature. 

The highest, as we think, and 
certainly the most diflieult de- 
scription of tragedy is that, in 
which the result is brought shout 
with the least possib le assistance 
from outward circumstance, and 
by the excitement of the noble 
passions rather than the base. 
In proportion as tragedy de- 
pends on situation, it ap- 
proaches melo-drama; and in 
proportion as it deals with the 
base passions, it loses its eter- 
nal character, because it is 
conceivable that they may be 
obliterated, or at ail events 
greatly neutralized in the pro- 
gress of reason and lium nity. 

Cosmo de’ Medici is an in- 
stance of that which we have 
characterised as belonging to 
the highest order ‘of tr wed. 
The action proceeds entirely 
from the workings of human 
passion. ‘There are no turns 
of fate, no extraordinary acci- 
dents, 10 supernatural inter- 
ferences; but the leading events 
flow from the combinations 
and relations of the diferent 
minds and passions developed 
before us. Yet while this 
strictly metaphysical character 
belongs to the conception, the 
execution is full of life. It is 
highly and purely dramatic, the 
passion being followed to its 
travic result of “terror and 
desolation.” The fifth act is 
Surpassingly grand, and worthy 
to be classed with the noblest 
creations of the neblest age of 
the drama. 


‘We have remarked the 
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grandeur of the conception ; 
but the construction is by no 
means egal to it. The dis- 
tribution of the action in 
the first and second acts is 
very faulty, the Duke being 
kept in a state of total qui- 
escenee—in fact, he seems to 
do nothing but read, and write, 
and talk, and sit tn a chair 
thinking, until the fourth scene 
of act 3. All this dignified 
calmness may be very natural 
to the character till excited by 
violent circumstances; but 
surely nothing, so far as he ts 
concerned, could be more 1l- 
arranged and undramatie. 

The light —— scenes, 
thoueh full of life and variety, 
hy ave, W ith pe ht aps one or two 
rare exceptions, nothing what- 
ever to do with the main 
action, and we are provoked 
with ourselves for latzhing at 
such wanton exerescences. ‘Lhe 
Wit is also, at times, a most ex- 
traordinary mixture of erudite 
and pedantic allusions, ana- 
chronisms, and ludicrous extra- 
vaganee. ‘hese faults, as they 
lie on the surface, will hide 
from many, who never look 
deeper, the grandeur of the 


main action, which is in itself 


pe fect as a whole, and worthy 
of every advantage which art 
and high finish could have 
added towards its true appreci= 
ation. ‘he style is vigorous, 
original, and varied ; and the 
dialogue easy and natural. 

The plot is historical, and 
the scene laid at Tlorence, in 
the reign of Cosmo, the first 
Grand "Duke of ‘Tuseany, in 


whose fwnily the sudden deaths 
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of two sons and of his wife are 
asserted or darkly conjectured 
by after historians to have been 
caused by the murder of one 
brother by the hand of the 
other, and the execution of the 
murderer by the stern justice 
of his father; while the death 
of their mother is attributed to 
horror and grief. ‘These events 
form the groundwork of the 
tragedy. Mr Horne has of 
course taken his own view of 
the motives which caused them. 
He has supposed the death of 
Prince Giovanni to have oc- 
curred in a hasty quarrel with 
his brother, induced by incom- 
patibility of taste and tempera- 
ment, and aggravated by the 
sudden discovery that they were 
rivals in love. He has kept 
closely to the historical esti- 
mate of Cosmo himself. “ A 
dramatist,” he says in his pre- 
face, “is amply justified in 
considering Cosmo, the first 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, as a 
man of commanding intellect 
and natural nobility.” 

The grand characteristic of 
Cosmo, as rendered by Mr 
Horne, is power. It ‘is his 
pride to rule his passions “as 
his slaves,” and by his com- 
manding will and intellect, to 
govern himself and rule the 
fates of others with unerring 
justice. We see him moving 
at his pleasure all the natures 
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within the sphere of his influ- 
ence—all except one—the im- 
passioned nature of Garcia. It 
is the action and re-action of 
these two minds which impel 
the tragedy onwards, while the 
contrast between the brothers 
is the immediate cause of the 
action. ‘This contrast is finely 
marked. Giovanni is refined, 
accomplished, learned ; Garcia 
impulsive, poetical, and pos- 
sessing” the temperament of 
genius. ‘The will of Cosmo, 
which has moulded the gentler 
nature of Giovanni, coming 
into collision with Garcia’s 
strength of individuality, has 
given and received a shock ; 
they are mutually repelled. 
Cosmo has become neglectful 
of the being whom he cannot 
control and direct in lis own 
vay; and Garcia, feeling Iis 
action fettered by the hand of 
his father, which influences all 
around him, has become indis- 
posed to any regular course of 
rational action, and his imagi- 
nation and passions have na- 
turally acquired an undue pre- 
dominance. Jlis energy 18 
thrown out in field sports and 
active exercises, and the spirit 
of bounding youth and freshi- 
ness is apparent in lim, in the 
earlier parts of the drama, as 1n 
his replies to the Duchess when 
she is urging him to a recon- 
ciliation with Giovanni :— 


“ But mark !—my brother loves the cloister ; 
I love the study of the silent fields, 
And boundless heavens full of nameless hopes, 
As he the library and thoughts of books: 


How can we join ?”—p, 21. 


The tinge of bitterness which is apparent in him, as in the 
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opening scene with the cour- 
tiers, is occasioned by the ha- 
bitual neglect of which he is 
conscious, eclipsed as he is by 


his brother; his keen percep- 
tions, too, render him feelingly 
alive to their shallowness. 
The first words he utters tell 


the more popular character of —both:— 
“ Enter GARCIA. 

CornE Lio. Bright skies attend my lord; give you good day ! 

GARCIA (smiling ). I thank the skies: sometimes they frown upon us, 
But they are ever great and lofty. 

Cor. My lord, 
That is most true ; albeit our hopes below 
Are oft as flat as a pond. 

Gar. Drown not thy soul, 
Like a blind whelp : hast tists no birth-right, sir? 

( Pointing upwards.) —p. 6. 


formed friendship for Passato, 
when the conversation begins 
to attract his interest, marks an 
open nature longing for sym- 


pathy :— 


Ilis endeavours to persuade 
the sculptor, Del Passato, to 
apply for patronage to Gio- 
vannl rather than to himself, 
show the source of his appa- 
rent cynicism; as his quickly 

*“ Gar. Sir, will you walk with me ? 
Your conversation throbs about my heart 
Like new-born hopes: I seem a/ last to have found 
A book which I would read most seriously. 
Come, you shall be my tutor and my friend.”"—>p. 8, 
ecordant elements we have 


Immediately afterwards, the 
noticed may be traced :— 


entranee of Giovanni produces 
a quarrel, in which all the dis- 


“Gio. Garcia, ’twere well if thou’d’st be think thyself 
That youth's bright spring-tide tends to autumn’s shade, 
And manhood, to be high and honourable, 

Needs preparation. 

GAR. Sir, what moves your mind 
To this precocious lecture ? 

Gio. Your life’s waste. 

Gar. My elder by three years ! Go, grey-green sir | 
Your olive-leaf of wisdom needs more sun. 

I cannot, and I will not bear your rod! 
Gio. Who is this new acquaintance ¢ 
Gar. He is my friend ; 

That is enough, good brother. 

Pass. Thank you, sir! 

Gio. Found in the streets—the friend of half an hour! 
tude boy, thou must be taught to know thyself, 

Ere thou can’st choose—a friend. 
GAR. Peace, sir! 
DALMAsso. My lords! 
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Gar. Am I to walk, talk, think as you direct— 
Fat, drink, and sneeze in your approved good fashion— 
Sleep in your attitude, and dream your dream ? 

I'd rather make my bed upon a wasp’s nest. 

Gio. Thou dost already ; and thro’ the spleenful day 

Bear’st it about, as madmen pl: 7, with ~ 


Gar. As elder brothers play ! 


The depths of heart-thrilling 
pathos are searched in the after 
development of Garcia. His 
burst of feeling at the fatal 
issue of the quarrel in the 


"—p. 8 . 


chase, has all the anguished 
fervor of the first. bitter grief 
that comes to blight the fresh- 
ness of youth :— 


“Gan. He is not dead !—he is not surely dead ? 
Giovanni, speak to me—speak but one word ! 
Make some faint sign—the least—that I may know 
A thread of lite remains !—save me from madness ! 


(After a pause.) 


Yes—he is sure ‘ly dead—he must be dead ! 

No sleep was e’er like this—no trance—no fainting ! 
Those white and rigid lips—those dreadful eye- balls, 
‘Turning me all to stone ;—ail but my soul— 


Would that were stone too!'—God! 


make me a stone, 


Or make him animate !—these unnatural limbs— 
These root-cold fingers—fallen jaw—this hair 
Steaming the grass —all prove that death is here ; 
lor eve ry vital thing i’ i the universe 

Is quite unlike it! —Where—where shall I go! 


The misery of his conceal- 
ment of Giovanni’s death; a 
concealment foreign to his na- 
ture, but to which he is driven 
by the consciousness of the 
towering despotism of lis fa- 
ther’s will and judgment, and 
the excessive tenderness of his 
mother’s aflection; the maze 
of deceit in which he becomes 
involved, inducing a despairing 
a eg the rapid growth 
of mind and passion under the 
bitter lessons of misery, and 
the final throwing off of the 
heavy load in the dreadful clos- 


“Cosmo, —— Who's this ? 


And grey with dust! 
See you aright, sir ? 


(Evit wildly.)’—p. 41. 


ing scene of his life, are points 
which will be felt as successive 
and masterly proofs of genius 
in the mind which conceived 
them. 

We cannot take a finer ex- 

ample of the strength which is 
the grand feature in the cha- 
racter of Cosmo than the 
scene at the banquet, where, 
surrounded by the magnificence 
of his court, he receives the 
news of the death of Giovanni 
from the Cavalier Dalmi ISSO, 
who has found the body in the 
forest :— 


with’s spear 
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Dau. Duke! 


Your Highness’ private car— 


Cosmo. Come, sir; be brief. ( They step aside.) 


Dat. The Prince Giovanni— 
Cosmo. Wherefore stays he thus ? 
Giovanni and young Garei ia should be here, 
I'm anger'd at “their stay! ah! what has happen’d, 
That thus aghast you look ? 
DAL. Giovanni's dead! 
Cosmo. Who ?—dead ?—who's dead ? 
Dau. Giovanni—Prince Giovanni— 
We've found his body in the forest. 


Cosmo. And dead 2—utte rly ?—the last spark gone? 


DAL. Quite cold! 
Cosmo. Stand fast !—remain you here. 
Ducuess (advancing.) We wait 
Your Highness’ pleasure. 
Cosmo. I shall join you anon. 
Some strange inte ligence from distant lands 
Immmediate audience claims. Duchess, lead on! 
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[ Breunt all but Cosmo and DaumAsso. 


Cosmo. Repeat thine horrid news: or if’t may be, 
Correct and qualify—say he is dying, 
But by a timely aid may yet be save id! 
Tell me thou art not in thy proper mind, 
But do not tell me that my son is dead ! 


Dav. Would I were mad, or wild with wine, or dreaming !— 


But ’tis too true! 
Cosmo. How should he die !—what dastards 
Stood by to see the forest boar’s fierce tusks 
Root out his life ? 
Dat. [was no fierce boar that did it, 
Nor wolf— 


Cosmo. Aha! death’s face grows d arker ! 


His wild steed, bounding past us, he!p'd the search, 
His blood had still some warmth—but he was dead, 
Cosmo. Art sure? 
Dat. Most sure: one huntsman only with me, 
We could not thence remove him. 
Cosmo. Lies he there 
Een now ? 
Da. He docs: the huntsman seated close, 
With face as white. Near him this broken poiut, 


As of a sword-blade—— 
Cosmo. Whose is’t ? 
Dat. I know not; 
But by his side we found his own. 
Cosmo. Unsheath’d ? 
Dav. Unsheath’d and stain’d, as tho’ he had fought. 


what then did it ? 
Dart. We know not: in the forest's depths we found him, 
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Cosmo. No, no! 


He hath been foully murder’d, and ’twas drawn 
To cheat stern retribution—zho has done it ? 
Where's Garcia—where was Garcia when ’twas done ?”—p, 58. 


Nearly every line of this 
highly-wrought scene is worthy 
of consideration. Mark how 
the impatience of the absence 
of his sons, which Cosmo has 
restrained, breaks out at the 
first mention of their names ; 
his quick perception that some- 
thing has happened; the deep 
completeness of the shock, from 
the immediate grasp his mind 
takes of his misfortune; 
the instant self-government— 
* Stand fast!” the careful 
provision that the guests shall 
not observe anything is wrong ; 
the hurried explanation he 
forces out, going at once to the 
important points, not listening 
to or speaking an useless word ; 
the instant inference he draws. 
His decision on the motives of 
Garcia is wrong, but corrobo- 


rated by circumstances ; this is 
strictly true to his nature. 
Whoever rests with a proud 
consciousness of his power on a 
quick and accurate judgment, 
right as he will be in the great 
sum of his decisions, will be 
liable to failure where powerful 
passion requires to be dealt 
with. His calculation of pro- 
babilities will lead him far 
astray. Some of the strongest 
passions of Cosmo are attacked 
in the death of his favourite son, 
the object on whom _ his 
thoughts, labours, hopes, and 
ambitious plans were fixed; 
and attacked by the very being 
who of all others has resisted 
his will and foiled his control. 
Stern reality now forees some 
of its wonted lessons on_ his 
mind :— 


“Cosmo. What’s all this coil of state—ambitious hopes, 
Wars, well-won honours, policies, designs, 
Ponderings and weighings, aching sleepless nights, 
Or acts decisive, breeding years of toil 
To work out good results !—thus in a moment 
Comes simple death, and all’s at once dispers’d 
Like straws before a sudden open’d gate !"—p. 59. 


The desolating convictions 
so rudely forced on his mind 
are rooted in the very depths of 
the grave by his interview with 


Ippolita, who seeks him to own 
her love for Giovanni, and to 
renounce it :— 


** Cosmo. Ippolita !—why art thou wandering, girl, 


With wretched looks ? 


[pro. I have a weight—here—here ! 
{ would your highness knew the cause ? 


Cosmo. I've cares 
Enough to swell the sea 


;—yet, tell thy grief. 


Irvo. I have long desir’d to do so, 
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But could not gather courage first to make 
The sacrifice that should accompany 


A sad, brief story. 


Cosmo. I, perchance, have heard 
By Dante’s soul! 


Less hopeful narratives. 


There are more dragons in the world than men : 
More graves than hearts ! Nay—do not tre mble, child ["—p. 61. 


There is a dignified strength 
exerted in the “sustained pas- 
siveness of Ippolita, and a sen- 
sitive delicacy which sometimes 
vives a character the semblance 
of coldness. Her own love is 
unchangeable, but Giovanni’s 
earnest rejections of the sacri- 

fice she makes, and with which 
in her heart she wishes he may 


refuse to accord, cannot con- 
quer her instinetive perception 
that he will accept the brilliant 
alliance projected for him. 
This a degree of pride CVI- 
dently mixes with hor senti- 
ments of duty. A subsequent 
scene with the Duchess is illus- 
trative of this view ge" he 
character :— 


“Ippo. My future life I deem so valueless, 
I would not listen to one passing sigh 


For my conclusion. 


Sinee I am fix’d to do it, 


I should not seek for sympathy, which longs 


To be entreated back. 
Ducu. Thou mak’st me weep 
sy thus rejecting tears. 
* * . * 
Ippo. Sweet lady ! 


do not pity me ; 


For pride of braids the hair that sorrow moistens. 


The prince hath prov’d his duty ; 


And cypress-sceptered Misery follows both ! 


‘There isa peculiar beauty in 
the poetry of the author we 
ure studying, which frequently 
makes itself felt we scarcely 
know whence; we mean the 
spiritual, undefined allusions we 
frequently discover, as though 


CHORUS, 


I, my love 3 


"—p. S | -S:}. 


the shadows of the dark reali 
ties as they pass Impressed 
themselves upon the mental 
vision. Such an instance occurs 
in the chorus whieh Garcia 
hears as he approaches the hall 
on his return from the forest:— 


within. 


Fill! fill the bossy V ulean bowl, 
Whose inages of Saturn's reign 


Start as they feel the Bacchic soul 
Lestatic through the metal’s vein ! 

Fill, to the fresh Saturnian sway, 

While the dead smile amidst their clay ! 


A simplicity of description 
conveying an impression of awe 
is manifested in Cosmo’s ejacu- 


’ 


"—p. 60, 


lation on seeing Garcia ming- 
ling in the festival :— 


a 
' 
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“ Cosmo. Still Garcia comes not to explain? He has join’d 
A group of dancers ; but with such a look 
As makes him seem most fearfully alone. 
TTorror sits in his hairy !—as grief in mine.”—p. 61. 


We might open the tragedy 
almost at random for examples 


of graphic imagery, such as the 
following :— 


“ Garcia. These blows do harden me, and make the deed, 
Appalling once, seem common as a cloud 
Wherein great faces frown and fade ; 


* * 


aK * 


‘Terror hath dashed his torch before mine eyes 
Till hell seems ashes ; paralysed despair 
Lies carv’d in ice, outstretch’d beiore my path.”—p. 96 --98. 


This description of Cosmo Is 
conceived in the very spirit of 


“ Passato. "lis Cosmo yond 


~ 


Grecian grandeur :— 


er! Darkly and tall he stands, 


Like an extinguish'd beacen of the night, 
Whose watchman hath been cast into the sea.”"——p. 108. 


There is an incidental testi- 
mony to the vreat e¢rief as well 
as strength of the Duke, very 
sweetly and most pathetically 


} 


“ Berta. I saw him several times 
} 


look, just as 
and even at t 
twice quite made my heart ache. 


4 
‘ 
? 
' 
i 


iough he would burst 
1¢@ heieht of the merriment the recollection of it once or 


given in the conversation of 
Berta and Christina after the 
banquet:— 


turn his head aside, with sueh a 
into tearss—ayv, beeome all tears ; 


. 


CimisTiIna. And did the Duke shed tears, Berta ? 


BeRTA. 


No, I didn’t see one: for just when I thought they were 
comimg ina flood, he shut his eyes very, very close, and when he cpenc 


/ 


them again the tears seemed all to have gone inward.” —p. 70. 


‘Lhis is the solitary instance 
in which these ladies are linked 
to the passion of the drama. 
The scenes in which they are 
engaged are generally written 
‘though in sport, or asa relief 
to escape from the overwhelm- 
ine workings of the Imacina- 
tion; agreat mistake, where all 
ought to have been highly 
finished. Fre 

The character of the painter 
and librarian are well supported; 
those of Cornelio and Dalmasso 
still better. Want of space 


prevents our noticing many pas- 
saves in illustration of them, 
which we had marked for ex- 
tract, and some scenes of great 
merit; as, for instance, the pass- 
ing of the guests to the festival, 
and the scene between Cosmo 
and the poor scholar, i which 
the portion of history read by 
the scholar, describing the death 
of Sesostris, is a noble piece of 
composition. 

Zacheo, the pirate, is a man 
of fine though rugged nature, 
rendered reckless aud mischiev- 
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ous only by his cireumstances. 
Del Passato, the poetical stoic, 
is exquisitely imagined and ex- 
ecuted. How full of fine sue- 
gestion is his seene with Garcia 
at the commencement of the 
fourth act, and how full of 
powerful = pathos that with 
Cosmo in the oardens. Passato 
stands above the storm of pas- 
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sion. ILlis character is a piece 
of pie poetry in a dramatic 
work, or rather, perhaps, he 
serves as its ** Chorus.”’ 

We have remarked the rapid 
dey elopme nt of mind and pas- 
sion in Garcia. Of this he is 
himself conscious. After his 
last interview with his mother, 
he says :— 


“ Tn these few days 
I am grown older both in body and mind, 
by many a year; and my experience 
Of life and death has su perseded youth, 
And all its flowers lie like a shower of' stones. "—p. IA. 


The whole of this spe rch, had 
we space to analyse it, might, 
as it proceeds, serve as tlus- 
tration of the peeuliar tempe- 
rament of Garcia, and the rapid 


transitions of feeling characte- 
ristic of him His. CONSCIOUS- 
ness that he lias the appearance 
of guilt and remorse Is avery 
lil! pe ortant pr olt: 


Iexistence is become a sleepless fiend 
Within, and on the surface of my flesh. 
De spite the efforts of my will, / feel 
My face is written over w ith the worst, 
Although a lie to PeASON. —p. 69. 


There is a subtle truth to 
nature li this picture of a 
highly sympathetic being tak- 
ing the appearance of wuilt, 
beeause the world linputes if, 
and in the consciousness of this 
appearance, giving all the dis- 
advantages of wuilt, The 
judy rment of Cosmo on the sub- 
ny of the murder is rivetted 
by this cireumstance. His 
stron, se i-p oised mature ca- 
hot comprehend how, in one of 


“ Art worthy to be here ? 


; . as : ‘ lant . : 
more lively tmayination, and 
less outward-acting will, a cone 
flict of oppos ing" passions might 


give the external signs of 


cvyime.  Jdiis awful resolution 
is confirmed by every attempt 
he makes to examine its cor- 
rectness. ‘Thus, in the scene 
in the ante-chamber, when 
Garcia enters, Cosmo advances 
cluse and fixes his eyes upon 


him, saying— 


Should’st thou not rather be within thy tomb ? 
Gar. I rather would be there. 
Cosmo. Wherefore would’st rather 7 —p. 98, 


Ile has drawn an instant in- 
ference from the words, as the 


. ’ . 
question shows. Again :— 


en. 


aerate 
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Garcia! thy soul is lost! 
% 1 


Thou did’st it ?”’—p. 100, 


We cannot quote more from 
this scene; it must be read 
cntire. 

The point which stamps 
Cosmo de’ Medici as a great 
tragedy is yet to be noticed. 
Many extracts we have made 
are sufficient to prove Its author 
to be a great poet; many are 
sullictont to prove that he can 
write scenes of dramatic power ; 
but with all this, he might not 
have proved himself a great 


And make man fear himself. 


Yet one power holds. 


Is all that shores 


It is not till the entrance of 
the Pirate, who witnessed the 
fatal contest between his sons, 
that Cosmo is conquered. 
We would have survived his 
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Garcia. I am no murderer. 
Cosmo. Now dost thou snatch the earth from under me, 
And leave me grappling space ;—hast thou not said 


“ Cosmo. Oh unnatural government, 
That in a mental den lock’d up such deed ! 
How doth it force itself thro’ the cold pores 
Of that metallic mask, and curdle there ! 


dramatist. ‘The point which 
stamps his work with its essen- 
tial character as a whole, is the 
death of Cosmo. 

Cosmo has_ sustained un- 
shaken the conflictsof passion— 
the wreck of hope— still he is 
himself. He evinees mi vhity 
grief, but inward power sup- 
ports him. The outward blows 
only centre him more strongly 
on his own spirit :— 


“Cc OSMO. On the grey slope of life, when friends fall off, 
And e’en the fresh dowers and the doude look old: 
When natural sweets are bitter in the mind, 
Hope dying of sick memory soon as born, 
And beauty, like a lily’s pure, cold urn, 
Standing in Lethe’s waters, wakes no sense 
To ravishment, no thoughts to urge our steps ; 
While grief, experience, and oblivion, 
In sequence old, come to dismiss the heart ; 
Mighty revealings of an after-state 
lit through the brain, and sobbings fill the ear, 
From the great winds’ quadruple origin, 
But Justice reigns ! 
Creation and destruction are the extremes, 
With all the heavens for centre. 
Unwavering consciousness 
OF general practice in humanity, 
us up against the eye 
Of deep self-scrutiny ; the only power 
Which can enable man, howe’er appalled, 
To look his own being, steadily in the face.”—p. 110, 111. 


Still, we shudder : 


grief; but the consciousness that 
he had been frightfully unjust, 
the intolerable reflection that 
his judgment (involving as it 
did a tragic act, the execution 
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abject, and he found himself 
left alone, amidst the funeral 
biers of his family, without one 
consoling reflection. Mark the 
difference of tone now, com- 
paring it with our last extract. 
Truly does Dalmasso say :— 


of which had cost him so terri- 
ble an effort) had been utterly 
wrong, quite crushed him. He 
had worked himself up to an 
act of passionate justice, and he 
found he had been a murderer. 
His great pride was thus made 


“ There is a hideous mine beneath the earth, 
And a dark spirit tracks him, pace for pace ! 
“ Cosmo (advancing slowly and abstractedly). My lofty and firm 
motives that once held 
United as the Alps, are changed i’ the acting 
To martyr'd ashes—staked humanity ! 
This world’s a bubble: see! where now it bursts, 
And men and things fly off, and melt in air! 
Yon spheres are temporal, and a yawn will end 
The Ptolemaic dream ! Our brain’s mere dust, 
Moisten’d and moved by rays and dews from heaven : 
Soon dark—dry—void !  Creation’s final lord— 
Oblivion, crown’d with infinite blank stars— 
Inherits all! I’ve done a hydra wrong! 
Now will its monstrous constellation blazon 
My deed, till heaven dissolve !” 
Priest. My liege! 
Cutostro. Your highness. 
Cosmo (still in abstraction). Could I do otherwise ?— 
[ might have waited! 
Peace, Garcia!—leave me ! 
DAL. (aside to Cutos). Hear you that of Garcia? 
Cittos. Did he say leave me? 
Cosmo. Still my soul is strong, 
And fights up hill against an armed conscience. 
In vain |—the constant effort proves it vain ! 
Thus nature’s secret single combat mars 
The strength of man, which else might brave the spheres 
With Atlas ‘neath his heel. Now all is o'er! 
Priest. My lord! 
Cosmo. I am cast backward—ne’er to rise. 
All that had made me great—is gone.” —pp. 115, 116. 





The readers of the tragedy 
will observe in the last line one 
of those shadowy allusions 
which we have before noticed 
as characteristic of our author: 
marking, by a suggestion from 
the hidden depths of our nature, 
which carried his imagination 
to the fall of Sesostris, that the 
idea of suicide had vaguely 
glanced through the mind. 


But there is a point beyond 
all this. “The last words utter- 
ed by Cosmo before his death 
show the great soul clearing 
itself of mortal coil and cir- 
cumstance, and expanding ina 
consciousness of its own nobi- 
lity of purpose ; as he appeals 
with his last breath to the 
Infinite and Eternal. 
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SONNETS. 
BY THOMAS WADE, 


I.—THE “ POETRY OF FARTH.” 
“ Tue Poctry of Earth is never dead,” 
Even in the cluster’d haunts of plodding men. 
Before a door in citied underground, 
Lies a man-loving, faith-expression’d hound— 
To pastoral hills forth sending us; to den 
Of daring bandit; and to regions dread 
Of mountain-snows, where others of its kind 
‘Tend upon man’s, as with a human mind: 
A golden beetle on the dusty steps 
Crawls, of a wayside-plying vehicle, 
Where wending men swarm thick and gloomily— 
We gaze; and see beneath the ripening sky 
The harvest glisten ; and that ercature creeps 
Upon the sunny corn, radiantly visible! 


11.——THE SERE OAK-LEAVES. 
Wiry do ye rustle in this vernal wind, 
Scre Leaves! shaking a drear prophetic shroud 
Over the very cradle of the Spring ? 
Like pertinacious Age, with warnings loud, 
Dinning the grave into an infant’s mind, 
And shadowing death on life’s first imaging ! 
Why to these teeming branches do ye cling, 
And with your argument renascence cloud ; 
Whilst every creature of new birth is proud, 
And in unstain’d existence revelling ? 
Fall, and a grave within the centre find! 
And do not thus, whilst all the sweet birds sing 
The insects glitttr, and the flower’d grass waves, 
Blight us with thoughts of winter and our graves ! 


nw 


IJI.—THE SWAN-AVIARY. 
A thousand swans are o'er the waters sailing, 
And others in the reeds and rushes brood, 
And some are flying o’er the sunny flocd ; 
And all move with a grandeur so prevailing, 
That long we stand without a breath-inkaling, 
In admiration of their multitude, 
And the majestic grace with which endued 
They float upon the waves, their pride regaling. 
The sky is blue and golden; clear as glass, 
The sea sweeps richly on the glowing shingle ; 
All vernal hues in the near woods commingle ; 
And exquisite beauty waves along the grass ; 
But these things seem but humbly tributary 
To the white pomp of that vast aviary! 
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THE TWO POSTAGES—TWO-PENNY AND PENNY. * 


Mey in office, Burke tells us, 
are especialiy liable to be un- 
fitted for conducting public 
affairs in times of emergency, 
or when any change in the 


routine of business becomes 
necessary. ‘The fact, and the 
reasons for it, are obvious 


enough; but the remark comes 
with added force from one who, 
having attained (politically) to 
“ vears of indiscretion,” could 
fil no higher, nor sounder 
principles of action, than expe- 
dieney and experience, of the 
shallowest, and most literal 
kind. 

Accordingly, we may expect 
little reform in post-office af- 
fairs from post-office authorities. 
Makeshifts, and patch-work 
remedies, are the extent to 
which our expectations may 
yo; and our gratitude is called 
upon with no small confidence 
for a few additional  letter- 
carriers here and there, a little 
more order in the dispatch of 
letters; for the satisfaction of 
knowing that the letter-carriers 
are ** superannuated as soon as 
they are incompetent to per- 
form their duties,” and that the 
contractor for the rides is 
“now(!) bound by a penalty 
for the due performance of the 
contract,” Indeed our satis- 
faction should amount to posi- 


tive delight in learning that 
the contract has been so singu- 
larly bargained for that the 
contractor loses considerably ; a 
fact which accounts for the 
hayless appearance of some of 
his stud. ‘These, and such re- 
forms, must we receive with 
thanks, and not “look the gift 
horse in the mouth,’ nor the 
ribs. 

We do not mean to deny 
that there has been improve- 
ment in the arrangements of 
the post-office, especially with 
regard to the delivery of letters. 
But it is not sufficient for the 
yublic service that public ser- 
vants should do their duties 
tulerably; they must be done 
as well as possible. <A great 
nation, like England, abound- 
ing in resources, remunerating 
its public servants in a way 
that no other public servants 
are remunerated, has reason to 
expect that its wants should be 
supplied in the best possible 
manner. ‘The  post-oftice, no 
doubt, is a fine establishment, 
as it is; but there is nothing 
to show that it miglt not be 
better. On the contrary, Mr 
Rowland Hill has proved to 
us that it can be very much 
better; that, rapidly as the 
letters are conveyed, —if we 
compare their rate of travelling 


* The Ninth Report of the Commissioners appointed to Inquire into the Manage- 


ment of the Post Office Depariment. 
command of her Majesty. 


street, for her Majesty's Stationery Office. 


Presented to both Houses of Parliament by 
London: printed by W. Clowes and Son, Stamford 


1837. 
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with that elsewhere, or at other 
times,—they can be conveyed 
still more rapidly ; that cheap 
as the price of postage is in 
comparison with the advantages 
it affords, it may be still 
cheaper; that facile as com- 
munication is between all parts 
of the kingdom, it may be still 
more facile; and that all the 
benefits resulting from that 
constant interchange of infor- 
mation, interests, and sympa- 
thies, may be proportionately 
increased. Letters are to news- 
papers what conversation is to 
public speaking ; and our ex- 
cellent post-office arrangements 
have been no mean auxiliary to 
a free press in advancing 
the social and political con- 
dition of the people, as 
well as their commercial inte- 
rests. Improvements in print- 


ing, particularly the use of 


steam, have so far extended the 
sale of books and_ periodicals, 
that the humblest individuals 


can command the services of 


the ablest, most powerful, and 
most instructive writers; while, 
on the other hand, the mutual 
instruction which it is the fune- 
tion of the post-office to facili- 
tate, has received no new im- 
pulse. ‘The returns of the 
accounts show no increase in 
the use of the post-office on the 
part of the increased popula- 
tion. Mr Hill has shewn us 
the way to an increase of power 
in the mode of transmitting 
letters, which may be compared 
to the introduction of steam in 
penton’ at the same time that 
le proposes to adopt that mode- 
ration of price which has so 


much conduced to extend the 
benefit of books and cheap pe- 
riodicals. He finds that the 
charge made for postage is out 
of all proportion with the actual 
expenses of the department, 
and that the monopoly — thus 
enjoys a tax, or profit, much 
above the ordinary rate; and 
that a very considerable part of 
the expenses actually incurred 
arises from the defective and 
clumsy mode of sorting the 
letters, and checking the ae- 
counts, 

We must not, however, look 
for these reforms from the pre- 
sent officers of the establish- 
ment. ‘The Postmaster-Gene- 
ral sees nothing but the wild 
and visionary in’ Mr Tiill’s 
plan,—he is the Ossian of the 
post-office, according to the no- 
ble funetionary’s wonder-struck 
language. ‘The Postmaster- 
General can imagine nothing 
which differs from the routine 
to which he has been accustom- 
ed. Mr Hill proposes to have 
open shops to receive the let- 
ters ; but howisit possible to trust 
them to anything but little slits 
outside shop-windows ? Mr 
Hill proposes that letters should 
be sorted in part as they are 
received,—either according to 
districts, or alphabetically,— 
that they should, in fact, never 
be allowed to get into the dis- 
order from which so many men 
are now employed to extricate 
them, night and morning; but 
do we not now, and have we 
not always, under our “ wise 
forefathers” of the post-office, 
let them all get higgledy 
piggledy, like Graciosa’s fea- 
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thers, for the mere pleasure of 
letting the letter-carriers, like so 
many Princesses, exercise their 
yatience in re-arranging them ? 
Mr Hill would have us pay but 
one penny for postage; he 
would have us use stamped co- 
vers ; he would have us do other 
things equally new and reason- 
able. He might as well say 
that a postman without having 
to turn a chaos of letters into a 
system before he sets out on 
his walk, and being not obliged 
to wait for his money at every 
door, and being disencumbered 
of his bag of pence, would do 
his duty with more dispatch 
than he does at present, which 
is impossible ; because, having 
all the advantages of experi- 
ence, and a casual assistance, he 
is unable to get through his 
duties as it is, although he has 
to walk ever so far out of the 
way to the central office, to be 
edified by the confusion. Such 
Is the sum of reasoning on the 
Opposing: side. 

We will briefly recapitulate 
the heads of the plan proposed 
by Mr Hill: a reduction in the 
charge of postage ; a simplifi- 
cation of the accounts, by oblig- 
ing the postage of every letter 
to be paid in advance; and an 
improved method of sorting the 
letters. In his highly interest- 
ing and able pamphlet,* he has 
shown that the uniform charge 
of one penny is more than 
sufficient to meet every neces- 
sary expense, and allow for a 
considerable revenue besides ; 
and he considers it probable, 


* Post Office Reform; its Importance and Practicabilily. 


Charles Knight and Co. 
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and with much reason, that such 
an inerease would arise in the 
transmission of letters, that the 
revenue would not suffer bythe 
reduction of price,—or might 
possibly benefit by it. It has 
been questioned whether a post- 
ofhee should be made a source 
of revenue; but many objec- 
tions might be urged to a gra- 
tuitous post. and a lower charge 
to be efficient, than the penny 
(with a few modifications) 
could scareely be made. It 
would seem, therefore, that Mr 
Hill’s plan unites in the highest 
possible degree the advantages 
of a gratuitous and of a taxed 
post; of one returning a re- 
venue, and furnished — with 
checks upon abuses, and one 
which gives every practical 
facility to the transmission of 
communications. 

A very partial trial of the 
plan is suggested by the Com- 
missioners of DPost-oftice In- 
quiry. It is to be made in the 
twopenny post department. 
The twopenny post 1s to con- 
tinue under its present form, 
as to charge and times of de- 
livery; but an independent 
series of deliveries of paid 
letters is to be established, at 
shorter intervals, and at a 
charge of one penny, Stamped 
covers, according to Mr Hill's 
sugyestion, are to be sold, at 
the same price, which will add 
to the facilities. Kvery one 
may thus keep a quire of 
franks in his desk, without in- 
curring a useless obligation ; 
and members of Varliament 


By Rowland Hill, 
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will no longer be teazed with 
letters to boys at school, to 
hundredth cousins, orders to 
country housekeepers, and 
such matters. 

As the Postmaster-General 
opposes the plan altogether, so 
Mr Robert Smith, Superin- 
tending President of the two- 
penny post, deprecates its in- 
troduction into that departinent. 
He sees nothing but confusion, 
want of “ practical experi- 
ence,” and tired calves for 
letier-earriers’ legs, in the plan, 
—forgetting sundry superero- 
gatory exertions kept up in the 
present arrangements, for love 
of * Auld lang syne.” = Not 
but what he is polite to Mr 
Hill, and deferential to the 
Commissioners ; but innovation 
startles him. ‘There is some- 
thing really touching in the 
tone of melancholy remon- 
strance which Mr Robert 
Smith mingles with the parti- 
culars he is obliged to furnish. 
We believe Mr Smith to bea 
truly valuable officer, and ex- 
emplary in his zeal and assi- 
duity; but he is a notable 
instance of the effect of official 
routine in destroying the ca- 
pacity for comprehending ne- 
cessary changes. 

We must refer our readers 
to the Report for particulars, 
especially to the evidence of 
Mr Smith and Mr Ifill, and to 
sundry papers by those gen- 
tlemen in the appendix. Be- 
fore we conclude, we must 
notice one of Mr Smith’s chief 
objections, which is perhaps 
less foreibly answered in the 
Report itself than the rest: it 


is the dislike he conceives the 
public will feel at being oblived 
to pay the postage in advance. 
It may be assumed, that, upon 
the average, every one receives 
about as many letters as he 
dispatches, and that very few 
are paid inadvance. It would, 
therefore, matter little whieh 
paid the postage for any indi- 
vidual letter; in the long run 
the expense would be the same 
to both parties in either case ; 
but the absolute outlay to both, 
according to Mr Hill's plan, 
would be at most half of what 
it Is at present, and in some 
eases not a tenth. ‘There are 
persons, however, who dispatch 
more letters than they receive, 
and others who receive more 
than they dispatch. The obli- 
gation to pay the postage in 
advance would be much more 
In accordance with common 
sense and justice, in both cases ; 
since he who dispatches has 
every opportunity of anticl- 
pating and regulating — the 
amount of the expense to be 
ineurred, which he who receives 
has not. Morcover, if the obli- 
gation to pay in advance he 
peremptory, it would much 
equalise the expenses; since 
the option leaves open all sorts 
of loopholes for meannesses, 
delicacies, awkwardnesses, and 
iznorances, which would be 
quite superseded in the new 
arrangement. At so low a 
charge of one penny no actual 
inconvenience could be felt by 
any but the poor, and Mr Hill 
has shown us that the poor are 
practically excluded: from the 
alvantage of a national post 
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by the present high rate. And 
even the poorest beggar in 
England might raise the sum 
of one penny occasionally. We 
hope we shall soon see the 
postman calling at the different 
crossings, with a letter for some 
“John Rag, Esq.” 

In short, whether in the 
os >a or general post, it is 
evident that, without any injury 
to the revenue (for the reduced 

ostage will certainly have its 
indirect, as well ds its direct 
compensations), we may have 
a cheaper, rapider, and more 
extensive postage, if the autho- 
rities will let us; and we be- 
lieve they are very well in- 
clined todoso. ‘The ‘‘ practical 
experience” of the Duke of 
Richmond has testified to the 
practicability, and the great 
financial knowledge of Lord 
Ashburton to the safety of the 
reform suggested by Mr Hill. 
We do not know whether the 
Postmaster-General can claim 
more of our respect than either 
of those noblemen on either 
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point. The opposition lies 
chiefly ‘with subordinate func- 
tionaries, anxious (perhaps un- 
consciously, and certainly both 
naturally and excusably) for the 
permanency of their salaries. 
Mr Hill, however, has proved 
that they need not suffer, as no 
one would desire they should, 
for the convenience of the pub- 
lic. ‘There is the less reason 
why their narrow opposition 
should delay a reform which 
would be so truly valuable, and 
so popular. No acts of public 
men are received more grate- 
fully, though perhaps less 
noisily, than those which have 
regard to men’s daily and do- 
mestic habits and _ interests. 
The Hill reform would be emi- 
nently of this class, and not a 
mother would write to her son, 
not a son to his parents, not a 
merchant to his correspondents, 
not a husband to his wife, espe- 
cially among the “ millions,” 
without thanking the Ministry 
who had made it so easy a 
matter. 





NON-SEQUITUR. 


BY EGERTON WEBBE. 


Pomposus miles: “ Pol, héc certamine factum 
“ Gloria, ni fallor, mira secuta meum est.” 

O Pompose, tuum sequitur si gloria factum, 
Adversos fugiat maxima causa viros. 


No. 222 ell. 
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KMetrospective Review: 


OR, 


COMPANION TO THE LOVER OF OLD BOOKS. 





* Old wood to burn, old wine to drink, old friends to converse with, and old 
books to read.”— Atronzo, Kina ov Arnxacon. 





No. 1. Old Books and Bookshops —Randolph’s Orchard- 
robbing of the EFasries. 


Desrrovs that everybody who 
deserves to love them should 
love old books as we do, and 
buy as many of them as we fain 
would, and love the old book- 
Sellers, and the cheap book- 
shops, and book-shops of all 
sorts, where the books are good 
and the bookseller worthy of 
selling them (we love to repeat 
the word, like proper lovers), 
we hereby commence a series 
of articles, in which we propose 
to be as easy and ad libitum on 
the subject, as if we were pok- 
ing about the shelves of a curi- 
ous library with our friend the 
reader, and talking of any book, 
part of a book, or anything 
about a book, that came plea- 
santly in our way. 

No bibliomaniac can have 
a greater regard than we have 
for the very outside of a good 
book; and some might profit 
by that which we have for the 
inside. Nor could the comfort- 
able old King of Arragon, nor 


Dr Dibdin himself, feel cosier 


in an old Gothic library, with 
the old fire at his feet, the old 
wine at the side of him, and the 
old books all round. ‘ Old,” 
like * book,”’ is a fine word to 
repeat. 

We still find ourselves halt- 
ing as instinctively at the hum- 
blest, or even the most familiar 
bookstall, as we used to do when 
just fresh from school. In vain 
have we got cold feet at it, shi- 
vering, wind-beaten sides, and 
black-fingered gloves. ‘The 
dusty old siren still delays us, 
charming with immortal beauty 
inside her homely attire, and 
singing songs of old poets. We 
still find ourselves diving even 
into the sixpenny or threepenny 
“ box,” in spite of eternal dis- 
appointment, and running over 
whole windows of books, which 
we saw but three days betore for 
the twentieth time, and of which 
we could repeat by heart a 
good third of the titles. No- 
thing disconcerts us but abso- 
lute dirt, or an ill-tempered 
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looking woman. What de- 
lights us is to see a plentiful 
sprinkle of old poetry, little 
Elzevir classics, Ariostos full of 
loving comment, and a woman 
etting gradually better and 
7s dressed, her afternoon- 
ribbons matching with her 
pleasant face, and a chubby 
urchin in her arms. 

One of the many curious 
things about bookstalls and 
other cheap shops ef the kind, 
which we shall have to notice 
in the course of these articles, 
is the appearance, in sudden 
flocks, of certain copies of the 
same old book. If we dealtin in- 
ferior providences like a Pagan, 
we might be tempted to think 
that the God of Books (‘* Liber 
Pater”) had thought fit to 
make that special disburse- 
ment for some good existing 
reason; an old poet, to coun- 
teract too much prose; or 
something gay, as a_ hint 
against something too serious. 
So, however, it is; and this is 
partly what has made us begin 
with the author before us, 
Ranpotru; the duodecimo 
edition of whose poems and 
plays we have repeatedly seen 
of late on the stalls, and as it 
would appear, all at once; for 
we do not recollect to have met 
with him a good while, cer- 
tainly not in this fashion,—in 
the lump. 

We do not tie ourselves 
down, in these Retrospective 

eviews, to any formal notice 
of author, or book, or subject. 


We have taken the title for its 
popularity, and out of respect 
to the excellent work which 
gave it credit, and the price of 


Whicli we are glad to see ae 
l 


every day.* All that we sha 
think ourselves restricted to, is 
the notice of literature not im- 
mediately of the day; and 
within this pale we shall allow 
ourselves great liberties, and 
take up book or subject, or 
piece of either, just as it suits 
our humour. Of the author 
before us, for instance, after 
giving a brief character of him, 
we propose to say little except 
of one passage, which we are 
not aware of any one’s having 
yet laid entire before the 
readers of extracts. It is not 
given, nor, if our memory be 
correct, noticed in the general 
account of his writings in the 
volumes of our larger precur- 
sor, after whom we have taken 
the freedom of christening 
ourselves. Nor does Charles 
Lamb say anything of it, or 
indeed of the author, either in 
his Dramatic Specimens, or in 
those of the Garrick Plays; a 
circumstance which surprises 
us. : 

Randolph was a careless, 
good-natured, scholarly wit of 
the time of Ben Jonson, with 
a vein of real poetry, who 
chiefly wrote dramas, and died 
young. He was a boon com- 
panion ; and had just strength 
of genius enough to adorn that 
character, and get loved, but 
not sufficient to devote himself 


_ ® Itis tobe had in the second-hand shops for between four and six pounds, accord- 
ing to the binding, and to its inclusion or otherwise of the brief New Series; and 


is worth many times the money, for the elegance and gusto of its contents. 
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to labour and immortality. 
A story is told of his losing a 
finger in parting two comba- 
tants; upon which, instead of 
complaining, he fell to making 
an extempore couplet on the 
accident. ‘There are some more 
verses on the subject in his 
miscellaneous poems, in which 
he pleasantly hopes to “ shake 
hands” with his finger again 
“jin heaven.” ‘These miscel- 
laneous poems are worth little, 
compared with his plays. His 
best known production is the 
Muses Looking Glass, an alle- 
gorical play, in which there is 
an admirably ludicrous carica- 
ture of the passion of fear, 
worthy to put by the side of 
John Paul Richter’s famous 
burgomaster; butthe “delicatest 
bit” in all his works we take to 
be the following scene, to which 
our curiosity was first excited 
by a passage from it in Mr 
Keightley’s Fairy Mythology. 
It isa set of young rogues pre- 
tending to be fairies, and rob- 
bing the orchard of a foolish 
fellow, whose servant is not so 
credulous. ‘The extravagance 
of the jargon which he is made 
to utter so gravely, is as good 
as Moli¢re; and the Latin 
rhyming choruses would have 


obtained the applause of Wal- 
ter de Mapes. We add trans- 
lations of them (one of which 
has been before published), 
The play from which this scene 
is taken, is a semi-comic pas- 
toral, founded on the sacrificial 
plot which the Italians took from 
the Greeks, and is called Amyn- 
tas, or the Impossible Dowry. 
There is much delicate poetry 
here and there in the play, 
throughout, in the style of the 
Sad Shepherds and Faithful 
Shepherdesses of those days ; 
but the wit is the predominant 
quality, and = this scene its 
crowning specimen. Never 
was stolen apple better relished; 
nor chaunted with more scho- 
larly grace. Randolph, who 
was lellow of ‘Trinity College, 
Cambridge, had been at West- 
minster School; and probably 
assisted at a like visitation to 
some gardeners in the neigh- 
bourhood;—or perhaps at Cam- 
bridge, for both neighbourhoods 
were rustic then, and scholars 
went to the University much 
younger. Not however (as an 
Irishman would say) that they 
would wait for that. Many an 
orchard has been robbed ‘at 
years of indiscretion.” 


Dory Las, with a bevy of Fairies. 


Dor. How like you my grace ? 
Walk I not 


Royal and full of majesty ? 


Like the young Prince of Pygmies ? 


Is not my countenance 


Ha, my knaves ! 


We'll fill our pockets. Look, look yonder, elves : 
Would not yon apples tempt a better conscience, 
That any we have, to rob an orchard? Ha? 
Fairies, like nymphs with child, must have the things 


They long for. 


You sing here a fairy catch 


In that strange tongue I taught you, while myself 
Do climb the trees. (He climbs.) ‘Thus princely Oberon 


Ascends his throne of state. 
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Chorus of Fairies. 


Nos beata Fauni proles, 
Quibus non est magna moles, 
Quamvis Lunam incolamus, 
Hortos scepe frequentamus. 


Furto cuncta magis bella, 
Furto dulcior puella, 
Furto omnia decora, 
Furto poma dulciora. 


Cum mortales lecto jacent, 
Nobis poma noctu placent ; 
Illa tamen sunt ingrata, 
Nisi furto sint parata. 


[ We, the Fairies, blithe and antic, 
Of dimensions not gigantic, 

Though the moonshine mostly keep us, 
Oft in orchards frisk and peep us. 


Stolen sweets are always sweeter, 
Stolen kisses much completer, 
Stolen looks are nice in chapels, 
Stolen, stolen be your apples. 


When to bed the world are bobbing, 
Then’s the time for orchard robbing ; 
Yet the fruit were scarce worth peeling, 
Were it not for stealing, stealing. } 


Enter Jocastus and Bromius. 


Joc. What divine noise, fraught with immortal harmony, 


Salutes mine ears ? 
Brom. Why, this immortal harmony 


Rather salutes your orchard. These young rascals, 
These peascod shellers, do so cheat my master, 
We cannot have an apple in the orchard, 

But strait some fairy longs for it. Well, if I 
Might have my will, a whip again should jerk ‘em 
Into their old mortality. 

Joc. Dar’st thou, screech-owl, 
With thy rude croaking interrupt their music, 
Whose melody hath made the spheres to lay 
Their heavenly lutes aside, only to listen 


To their more charming notes ? 
Brom. Say what you will, 


I say a cudgel now were excellent music. 
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Chorus of Fairies. 


Oberon, descende citus, 
Ne cogaris hinc invitus. 
Canes andio latrantes, 
Et mortales vigilantes. 


[ Oberon, descend, we pray thee, 
Lest a swift stick overlay thee. 
Dogs are on the watch, and barking ; 
Eyes of mortals anti-larking. ] 


Joc. Prince Oberon! I heard his Grace’s name. 
Brom. Oho! I spy his Grace. Most noble Prince, 
Come down, or I will pelt your Grace with stones, 
That I believe your Grace was ne'er so pelted, 
Since ‘twas a Grace. 
Dor. Bold mortal, hold thy hand. 
Brom. Immortal thief, come down, or I will fetch you. 
Methinks it should impair his Grace’s honour, 
To steal poor mortals’ apples. Now, have at you. 
Dor. Jocastus, we are Oberon; and we thought, 
That one so near to us as you in favour, 
Would not have suffer’d this profane rude groom 
Thus to impair our royalty. 
Joc. Gracious Prince, 
The fellow is a fool, and not yet purg'd 
From his mortality. 
Dor. Did we, out of love 
And our enitire affection, of all orchards 
Choose yours, to make it happy by our dances, 
Light airy measures, and fantastic rings ; 
And you, ungrateful mortal, thus requite us, 
All for one apple ! 


Joc. Villain, thou hast undone me! 
His Grace is much incens’d. 
Dor. You know, Jocastus, 


Our Grace have orchards of our own, more precious 
Than mortals can have any: and we sent you 
A present of them t’other day. 

Joc. "Tis right ; 

Your Grace’s humble servant must acknowledge it. 

Brom. Some of his own, I’m sure! 

Dor. I must confess, 
Their outside look’d something like yours indeed ; 
But then the taste more relish’d of eternity, 

The same with nectar. 
Joc. Your good Grace is welcome 
To any thing I have. Nay, gentlemen, 
Pray do not you spare neither. 
LVES. T%-ti-ta-ti. 
Joc. What say these mighty peers, great Oberon ? 
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Dor. They cannot speak this language, but in our’s 
They thank you ; and they say they will have none. 

Env. Zi-ti ta-ti Tititatie. 

Joc. What say they now ? 

Dor. They do request you now 
To grant them leave to dance a fairy ring 
About your servant, and for his offence 
Pinch him. Do you, the while, command the traitor 
Not dare to stir, nor once presume to mutter. 

Joc. Traitor, for so Prince Oberon deigns to call thee, 
Stir not, nor mutter. 

Brom. To be thus abus’d! 

Joc. Ha? mutterest thou ? 

Brom. I have deserv’d better. 

Joc. Still mutterest thou ? 

Brom. I see I must endure it. 

Joc. Yet mutterest thou? Now, noble Lords, begin, 
When it shall please your honours. 

Dor. Titi tatie. 
Our noble friend permits Zititatie : 
Do you not, Sir? 


Joc. How should I say I do? 
Dor. Titi tatie. 
Joc. Titi tatie, my noble Lords, 


Fairies dance about Bromius, and pinch and scratch him in chorus. 


Quoniam per te violamur, 
Ungues hie experiamur. 
Statim dices tibi datam 
Cutem valde variatam. 


[Since by thee comes profanation, 
Taste thee Jo! scarification. 

Thou shalt own, that in a twinkling 
Thou hast got a pretty crinkling. ] 


Joc. Tititatie to your lordship for this excellent music. 
Brom. This ’tis to have a coxcomb for one’s master. 
Joc. Still mutterest thou ? Exit Bromivus. 


Doryias from the tree. Jocastus falls on his knees. 


Dor. And rise up, Sir Jocastus, our dear knight ; 
Now hang the hallow’d bell about his neck ; 
We call it a Mellisonant Tingle-tangle 
(Indeed a sheep-bell, stolen from his own fat wether) aside— 
The ensign of his knighthood. Sir Jocastus, 
We call to mind we promis’d you long since 
The President of our Dances’ place: we are now 
Pleas’d to confirm it on you. Give him there 


His staff of dignity. 





cally speaking (that is, mo- 
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Joc. Your Grace is pleas’d 
To honour your poor liegeman. 
Dor. Now be gone. 
Joc. Farewell unto your Grace, and eke to you. 
Tititatie, my noble lords ; farewell. (Exit. 
Dor. Tititatie, my noble fool; farewell. 
* * * * * 
So, we are clean got off. Come, noble peers 
Of Faery, come attend our Royal Grace: 
Let’s go and share our fruits with our Queen Mab, 
And the other dairy-maids : where of this theme 
We will discourse amidst our cakes and cream. 


CHORUS OF FAIRIES. 


Cum tot poma habeamus, 
Triumphos leti jam canamus. 
Faunos ego credam ortos, 
Tantum ut frequentant hortos. 


I domum, Oberon, ad illas 
Quz nos manent nunc oncillas ; 
Quarum osculemur sinum, 
Inter poma, lac, et vinum. 


[ Now for all this store of apples, 
Laud we with the voice of chapels. 
Elves, methinks, were ordain’d solely 
To keep orchard-robbing holy. 


Home then, home; let’s recreate us 
With the maids whose dairies wait us ; 
Kissing them, with pretty grapples, 
All midst junkets, wine, and apples. ] 


It appears to us, magazini- 





But a relish is a relish, far bet- 
ter than “ your loads of meat; 





destly ; for a magazine is 
absolutely lost, if it does not 
practise this kind of bashful- 
ness) that we have hit a point 
of novelty in thus making an 
article out of a dit of an author. 


and we hope to welcome the 
reader often to this sort of 
dainty of old English literature, 
ever fresh as the junkets of the 
fairies. 
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REFLECTIONS OF A DEAD BODY. 


BY LEIGH HUNT. 


ScenE—A female sitting by a bed-side, anxiously looking at the 


Jace of her husband, just dead. The soul within the dead 
body soliloquizes. 


Wuat change is this! What joy! What depth of rest! 
What suddenness of withdrawal from all pain 

Into all bliss ? into a balm so perfect 

I do not even smile! I tried but now, 

With that breath’s end, to speak to the dear face 

That watches me—and lo! all in an instant, 

Instead of toil and a weak, weltering tear, 

I am all peace, all happiness, all power, 

Laid on some throne in space—Great God! I am dead. 


(A pause.) 
Dear God! thy love is perfect ; thy truth known. 


(Another.) 


And He,—and they :—How simple and strange! How beautiful 
But I may whisper it not,—even to thought ; 

Lest strong imagination, hearing it, 

Speak, and the world be shatter’d. 


(Soul again pauses.) 


O balm! O bliss! O saturating smile 

Unsmiling ! O doubt ended! certainty 

Begun! O will, faultless, yet all indulged, 
Encourag’d to be wilful ;—to delay 

Even its wings for heav’n ; and thus to rest 

Here, here, ev’n here,—'twixt heav’n and earth awhile, 


A-bed in the morn of endless happiness. 


I feel warm drops falling upon my face : 
They reach me through the rapture of this cold. 
—My wife! my love !—'tis for the best thou canst not 
Know how I know thee weeping, and how fond 
A kiss meets thine in those unowning lips. _ 
Ah, truly was my love what thou didst hope it, 
And more; and so was thine—I read it all— 
And our small feuds were but impatiences 
At seeing the dear truth ill understood. 
Poor sweet ! thou blamest now thyself, and heapest 
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Memory on memory of imagin’d wrong, 

As I should have done too,—as all who live ;— 
And yet I cannot pity thee :—so well 

I know the end, and how thou'lt smile hereafter. 


She speaks my name at last, as though she fear'd 
The terrible, familiar sound; and sinks 
In sobs — my bosom. Hold me fast, 
Hold me fast, sweet, and from the cutgome grow calm,— 
Me, cruelly unmov’d, and yet how loving ! 


How wrong I was to quarrel with poor James ! 
And how dear Francis mistook me / That pride, 
How without ground it was!) Those arguments, 
Which I suppos’d so final, oh how foolish ! 

Yet gentlest Death will not permit rebuke, 
Ev’n of one’s-self. They'll know all as I know, 
When they lie thus. 


Colder I grow, and happier. 
Warmness and sense are drawing to a point, 
Ere they depart ;—myself quitting myself. 
The soul gathers its wings, upon the edge 
Of the new world, yet how apoureniy ! ! 
Oh! how in balm I change! actively will’d, 
Yet passive, quite ; and feeling opposites mingle 
In exquisitest peace !—Those fleshly clothes, 
Which late I thought myself, lie more and more 
Apart from this warm, sweet, retreating me, 
Who am as a hand, withdrawing from a glove. 


So lay my mother: so my father: so 
My children: yet I pitied them. I wept, 
And fancied them in graves, and call’d them “ poor !” 


O graves! O tears! O knowledge, will, and time, 
And fear, and hopes! what petty terms of earth 
Were ye! yet how I love ye, as of earth, 

The planet’ s household words; and how postpone, 
Till out of these dear arms, th’ immeasurable 
Tongue of the all-possessing smile eternal! 

Ah, not excluding these, nor aught that’s past, 

Nor aught that’s ‘present, nor that’s yet to come, 
Well waited for. I would not stir a finger 

Out of this rest, to re-assure all anguish ; 

Such warrant hath it ; such divine conjuncture ; 
Such a charm binds it with the needs of bliss. 


That was my eldest boy’s—that kiss. And that 
The baby with its little unw eening mouth ; 
And those—and those—Dear hearts! they have all come ’ 
And think me dead—me, who so know I'm living, 
The vitallest creature in this fleshly room. 
a and with my spirit’s eyes, full open’d, 


ook upon them. 


( Spirit parts from the body, and kisses them all rownd-) 
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Patient be these tears, 
Fresh heart-dews, standing on these dear clay-moulds 
Of souls, made of myself,—made of us both 
In the half-heavenly time. I quit ye but 
To meet again, and will revisit soon 
In many a dream, and many a gentle sigh. 


(Spirit looks at the body.) 


And was that me ?—that hollow-cheek’d pale thing, 
Shatter’d with passions, worn with cares; now placid 
With my divine departure. And must love 

Think of thee painfully ? of stifling boards 

’Gainst the free face, and of the irreverent worm ? 
To dust with thee, poor corpse! to dust and grass, 
And the glad innocent worm, that does its duty, 


As thou dost thine in changing. 


I, thy life, 


Life of thy life, bird of the bird, ah ha! 

Turn my face forth to heav’n—ah ha! ah ha! 

Oh the infinitude and the eternity ! 

The dimpled air! the measureless conscious heaven ! 
The endless possession ! the sweet, mad, fawning planets 
Sleeking, like necks, round the beatitudes of the ubiquitous sun-god 
With bee-music of innumerable organ-thunders, 

And the travelling crowds this way, like a life-tempest, 
With rapid angelical faces, two in one, 

Ah ah! ah ha! and the stillness beyond the stars— 

My Friend! my Mother !—I mingle through the roar. 


ae 
a 


4 
% 


(Spirit vanishes.) 
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BRIEFLY NG#ICED, BUT AFTER THOROUGH PERUSAL. 
B 





(FinpinG it impossible, in the 
limits of our magazine, to do jus- 
tice to works of any;importance in 
pomt of length of’ criticism, we 
have made up our sainds to com- 
press our remarks into as brief 
a notice of their spirit as it lies 
in our power to give; and in fu- 
ture, therefore, we shall adopt the 
above head for this department of 
our paper, the words “ Thorough 
Perusal” being to be understood in 
their literal sense. ] 


The French Revolution. A His- 
tory. a Thomas Carlyle. 3 vols. 
8vo. Fraser. 


THERE is no account of the French 
Revolution that can be in the 


slightest degree compared with this 
for intensity of feeling and pro- 
foundness of thought. We cannot 
help thinking it a pity, for the sake 
of the popularity of the book, that 
Mr Carlyle, who is an original 
thinker, should have made the style 
of it so uncompromisingly German ; 
though the complaints against him 
of unintelligibility on that , score 
are very shallow and ridiculous; 
and he should not have called it 
a “ History ;” for it cannot be said 
to tell the story to those who are un- 
acquainted with it, so as to enable 
them to dispense with others; 
though a reader of as exquisite 
perception as the writer might 
gather it. But if a man wishes to 
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go through the Revolution with 
feelings analogous to those who 
suffered in it, who wept in it, who 
hoped in it, who were driven deeply 
to reflect in it, and who ended by 
concluding that there was good in 
its worst evil, and a tear due to 
every sufferer, but not virtue or 
settled manhood enough in the 
light and joyous French character 
to bring the question to its noblest 
close, here let him suffer, and be 
exalted, and be depressed, and 
awakened into the widest thoughts 
upon the nature of himself and his 
duties with the most thoughtful 
heart now speaking among men. 


Letters of Charles Lamb; with 
a Sketch of his Life by Thomas 
Noon Talfourd, one of his Ex- 
ecutors. 2 vols. 8vo. Moxon. 


Or dear, ever-honoured Charles 
Lamb, one of the most knowing of 
men by brain, one of the wisest 
and kindest by his heart, and one 
of the most innovation-hating from 
a fragile body, these Letters will in- 
crease the reputation, even with those 
who admired him most. They will 
show how little he was indebted to 
Coleridge for what was in him of 
the serious kind (his humour was 
never thought to be any other than 
his own); though it pleased him 
in a fit of affectionate modesty to- 
wards his old friend to father it all 
upon him. Mr Serjeant Talfourd 
is not aware, that some mistakes at 
pp- 103 and 4 of the second volume 
have been publicly contradicted ; 
and there is another, a trifling one, 
implied in p. 321 of the first. But 
Shelley ! What shall we say of the 
cold way in which this ardent and 
most generous of aspirers after 
human is spoken of by the 
author of ‘Ion!’ or how can we 
quarrel with the author of ‘Ion’ for 
it, even for Shelley’s sake, except 
as Shelley himself would have 
done, by regret and forgiveness ? 


New Books 


Sketches in the Pyrenees; with 
some Remarks on Languedoc, 
Provence, and the Cornice. By 
the Author of ‘ Slight Remi- 
niscences of the Rhine,’ and 
‘The Gossip’s Week.’ 2 vols, 
8vo. Longman. 

Tue charming book of a charming 

woman, writing of the luxuriance of 

nature with a fancy and heart fit 
to meet it, and painting such land- 

scapes as might set up half a 

water-colour exhibition in green 

and glory ;—oil-colour we ought 
rather to say; for there is nothing 
watery in this writer's mk. Her 
pen is like a painter's brush, thick 
dropping with beauty and gladness. 
We fear we shall distress her by 
saying that she sometimes overdoes 
her style in her anxiety to impress 
the reality of her feelings, and 
sometimes has a little bit of lurking 
fine-ladyism which her better nature 
and genuine universality find it 
necessary to imply protestations 
against. But these are faults of 

a breeding which her real self 

overcomes, like a hearty bosom 

contradicting its tight laces. She 
leaves the strongest impression 
upon us of love and respect. 


Lives of Pym and Hampden. 
By John Forster, Esq., of the 
Middle Temple. 12mo. Long- 
man. (In the ‘ Cabinet Cyclo- 
peedia.’) 

SEE a note to our first article m 

the present number.—We must add 

here, that the narrative is of a kind 
and detail fitter to make the reader 
acquainted with the wonderful in- 
tellects and painstaking of the great 
men of those days, beyond any 
work we are acquainted with; and 
that we rejoice to see the authors 
somewhat excessive sympathy with 
conventional power and influence 
warranted and put into its best 
state of eloquence by natures 80 
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justly commanding. Mr Forster 
has a heart at the core of his own, 
to which this tendency does not 
always give fair play; and he is 
young enough to be told by an 
older man and a purchaser of ex- 

rience, that the more he encou- 
rages the sunshine of the former 
to come out, warming all alike who 
deserve it, and not waiting upon 
the gusts and fitfulness of the will, 
or 


adding the sum of more 


To that which hath too much—” 
he will make all his readers as sen- 
sible of his worth and power, as the 
friends are that know him. A great 
man, we allow, is a man who influ- 
ences; but the greatest men are 
those who influence lastingly and 
serenely. 





The History of England. By 
Thomas Keightley, author of the 
“ Histories of Greece and 
Rome,” “ Outlines of History,” 
“The Crusaders,” &c. &c. 8vo. 
Longman. (Vol. the First.) 


We have no hesitation in saying 
that this History of England, 
though written “chiefly” for the 
use of schools, is the best man’s 
history of the nation that has yet 
appeared,—the one most combin- 
ing impartiality and zeal, an expo- 
sition of the real characters con- 
cerned, with a humane considera- 
tion of the causes that produced 
them, and a superiority to the 
fleeting and party interests that 
have injured histories of the great- 
est pretension. Mr Keightley’s 
sympathies with the world of 
poetry and fable have stood him in 
exemplary stead, giving him a 
large and loving view of truth, 
such as might shame the _half- 
philosophies of those who affect to 
despise it; though we find a sin- 
gular omission for such a pen,— 
that of the fabulous part of the 


history itself, which Milton so well 
knew how to give and yet give 
up. But what history is perfect ? 
The disingenuous tricks of Dr 
Lingard (the more to be regretted 
in so able a writer) may be gra- 
dually seen provoking Mr Keight- 
ley out of his more dispassionate 
judgment about Protestants and 
“Papists.” He is a little too 
anxious for the maiden fame of 
Elizabeth; and has, we think, 
made an “invidious” contrast at 
page 396, between “ Woburn Ab- 
bey and Drayton Manor ;” for the 
“contempt” on the one side is 
surely assumed in that instance, 
and the ‘diligence ” in the heaping 
of lucre vainly sublimated into 
something fine in the other. 
But it is highly indeed to Mr 
Keightley’s credit, that the reader 
only guesses him to have been 
bred up in one side of politics. 


Literary Leaves; or Prose and 
Verse. By D. L. Richardson. 


Svo. Calcutta, 


Tue collected essays and poems of 
a most amiable man, formerly con- 
nected with the London press, now 
professor of the language in the 
Hindoo college of Calcutta ; which 
could not have selected an indi- 
vidual more fitted to make young 
pgople love every thing belonging 
to his native country. Mr Richard- 
son, by his intense admiration of 
genius in others, may really be 
said to have hurt his own, for the 
production of originality; as may 
be curiously, and somewhat pro- 
vokingly seen, in the things he has 


written about love, and children, | 


and beauty, and domestic enjoy- 
ments (see pp. 34 and the two fol- 
lowing, 40, 309, 374, &c. &c.), 
which are so good, and the result 
of such graceful and cordial think- 
ing of his own, that we would fain 
have had the whole volume made 
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up of them. Here is a beautiful 
comparison—* Parted friends mry 
still share the light of love, as 
severed clouds are equally kindled 
by the same sun.” He follows 
this by saying, that he “ must not 
be too egotistically garrulous in 
print, or he would describe the 
various ways in which he has spent 
asummer’s day in England,” and 
then he gives us some tantalizing 
glimpses of those ways. Now this 
was the very thing he ought to 
have done, and filled his pages with 
it. We know of another writer 
who has been doing such a thing, 
on and off, for some years past; 
and should like to have compared 
notes between them. There is no 
subject fitter for the enjoying por- 
tion of the “snug” and green-field 
possessing English nation. They 
should all produce their respective 
pictures, as their painters do land- 
scapes and “ interiors.” 

We send Mr Richardson, across 
the water, the cordial wishes of a 
grateful and admiring sympathy. 


Poems of William Cowper ; to 


which is prefixed a Memoir of 


the Author. By John M’Diar- 


mid. Fifth edition, revised and 
enlarged. 12mo. Simpkin and 
Marshall. 


A Most complete, compact, and 
well-biographied edition of poor, 
dear, admirable Cowper, one of the 
largest of hearts weakened into 
torment and superstition by a 
wretched health and mistaken 
friends ; but gifted, like a proper 
poet's, with reliefs of beauty and 
conscious worth, that have left be- 
hind them their sunshine for us 


all, The frontispiece is very 

pleasing. 

Poetical Works of Thomas 
Campbell. A new and im- 


proved edition, With a Por- 
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trait engraved by Horsburgh 


after Sir Thomas Lawrence. 


ANOTHER, still fitter for the 
pocket, of classical, _ patriotic 
Campbell, including his _ latest 


scattered productions. 
trait is very like. 


Sequel of the Policy of Eng- 
land towards Spain, in answer 
to the Earl of Carnarvon’'s 
work, entitled “ Portugal and 
Gallicia,” to which is pretixed an 
Answer to an Article in the 
“ Quarterly Review,” No. CXV. 
James Ridgway. 8vo. pp, 205. 


The por- 


Tue object of this pamphlet is to 
disprove the grounds of certain 
objections which have been made 
to the female succession in Spain, 
and to vindicate the existing Govern- 
ment from the charge of having in- 
vaded the spirit of the laws in 
the Biscayan provinces. We have 
not had the advantage of seeing 
the previous work to which this 
is a sequel; but it appears to us, 
we must confess, that the noble 
writer has refuted the doubts 
thrown upon the female right of 
succession in the ablest manner, 
showing that it is a pure mistake 
to suppose that the Salic law ever 
was in force in Spain, and that the 
arbitrary attempt of Philip V to 
alter the law of the land by an act 
of his simple will, was ineffectual ; 
and that he recognised and af- 
firmed his own inability, by sub- 
mitting to the objections of a sub- 
sequent Cortes. Nor does_ the 
noble advocate of Carlism in Eng- 
land appear more correct in_his 
knowledge and description of Bis- 
cayan privileges. 

“ Universal suffrage” is un- 
doubtedly a matter to be ques- 
tioned and considered in the 
gravest manner; but to assume 


that it is finally to be reprobated, 








as the author does in a passing 
allusion, is one instance of a few 
of the merely aristocratic assump- 
tions which mar the close reason- 
ing and liberal knowledge of the 
chief part of the pamphlet. 


The Oakleigh Shooting Code. 
By Thomas Oakleigh, Esq. 8vo. 
Ridgway. 


[THE appearance of this book on 
our reviewing table produced a 
perplexity in us. To notice it at 
all would seem to encourage a 
practice which, however followed 
by many excellent men, we cannot 
in our consciences approve ; while 
not to notice it would be to deprive 
the poor birds of a chance of being 
at least shot with discretion and 
without torment. We accordingly 
handed it over to a kinsman of 
ours, who is “all conscience and 
tender heart,” except in the Joe 
Manton corner of the mind of 
man; and he favoured us with the 
following remarks; to which we 
shall append one more of our 
own. | 

The ‘Oakleigh Code’ is an ex- 
cellent manual for shooting, and 
will stand high in the estimation of 
sportsmen. The information it 
contains is ample, and conveyed in 
a plain, concise, and agreeable 
manner. It also has the merit of 
being totally free from the quackery 
and nonsense in which the gene- 
rality of books on the same subject 
abound. 

There are numberless persons 
who are enthusiastic sportsmen, 
and yet have never been able, with 
the utmost endeavours, to acquire 
the knack of hitting a bird on the 
wing with any degree of certainty. 
We would particularly direct the 
attention of these unlucky wights, 
and of young shooters in general, 
to Canons I. to XX. treating of 
the “mounting” and regulating of 
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a gun, most important points, by 
no means sufficiently attended to 
in previous manuals. We are ac- 
quainted with an ardent admirer 
of field sports, who, in spite of 
zealous practice indefatigably pur- 
sued season after season, never 
killed his bird, on an average, above 
once out of a dozen shots. Acci- 
dentally meeting with an old dou- 
ble gun, which “comes up well” to 
his shoulder, and carefully follow- 
ino’ instructions similar to those 
pointed out in the Cops, he has, to 
his infinite satisfaction, become a 
very fair shot. 

Canon No. LXII, on the 
cruelty of using too small a shot, 
we cordially subscribe to; and the 
size of shot reeommended for the 
various sorts of game are very 
judicious. 

Many sincere persons seize every 
opportunity of branding the sport 
of shooting as cruel and unmanly, 
and are eloquent on shattered 
wings and splintered legs. Those 
who, like ourselves, have felt cer- 
tain qualms occasioned by this 
grave imputation, will derive com- 


fort from the observations con- 
Py . y 
tained in a note at page 107. We 


do not agree to Canon CXXVIII, 
which pronounces that snipe- 
shooting should cease on the last 
day of February. ‘The best day's 
sport we had last season was at the 
latter end of March; the birds 
were found single, and in most ex- 
cellent condition. We have Col. 
Hawker’s authority for saying, 
that the sports of trout-fishing and 
snipe-shooting may be combined in 
March with great success, and we 
can confirm his opinion from ex- 
perience. 

(Our contributor mistakes the 
gist of objections to his favourite 
sports; though the considerations 
he urges no doubt make considera- 


ble differences. The main point, 
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which still remains unanswered, is 
the fact that to the shooter death 
is a sport, not a necessity.— 


Ep. ] 


Saunders’s Portraits and Me- 
moirs of the most Eminent 
Living Political Reformers. 
Part I. Lord John Russell, 
M.P.; Charles Buller, Esq. 
M.P.; John Arthur Roebuck, 
Esq) M.P. John Saunders, 
jun. 


From the first number we may 
judge that Mr Saunders’s publica- 
tion will be a most handsome work, 
valuable and dear to the Liberals 
of our country. Dear and yet 
cheap; for its very moderate price 
places it within the reach of all 
who do not absolutely eat the 
whole of their income. The en- 
gravings are well executed ; unless 
the second (of Mr Buller) be con- 
sidered a little cloudy, which is not 
in Scriven’s usual style. The 
likeness of Lord John is from a 
bust, a plan not to our fancy; but 
it is spirited, and like. The por- 
trait of John Arthur Roebuck is 


the best of the set. It is exceed. 
ingly like; the expression only 
wanting a little more vigour and 
fire to make it perfect. But is not 
the hair too light ? 

The lively but earnest pen that 
writes the Memoirs is here tem- 
pered by the preciseness requisite 
in dealing with a compressed nar- 
rative of matters of fact and detail ; 
but the life is in it, and we have 
scme masterly touches in the me- 
moir of the noble Secretary. The 
remarks on Mr Buller’s wit, and 
its collateral effects, are excellent, 
if not too refined—we mean in re- 
spect to an over-estimate of inju- 
rious consequences. ‘The memoir 
of Mr Roebuck breaks off at an 
interesting point (in the midst of 
some critical epithets) and it would 
be indiscreet to express an opinion 
of it till the writer has completed 
his sentence. 


[ Helena, Dr Adam Clarke's 
Works, Voyages of a Midship- 
man, The Book of Sports, and 
Chapters on Early English Lite- 
rature, next month.] 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





The sight of the handwriting of our old friend C. W. is always welcome ; but 
what has been already printed, however worthy, is prohibited from re-appearance in 
these wonderful repositories of originality, entitled magazines. 

An answer has been published to the * Six Months in a Convent,’ alluded to by 
« A Subscriber ;” but we cannot call to mind thetitle of it. A reply to the answer, 
under the title of‘ Further Disclosures,’ was published, in London, by Mr Hodg- 
son, of Fleet street, which would point out the title of the work in question. 

Weare obliged to delay our answer to A. H. till our next. ; 

A letter was left for our respected friend's friend C. C. in Norfolk street, to which 


we have not had the pleasure of a reply. 


Does this notice apply to Major C. ? 


A. W.’'s Sonnet has good points, but is very unequal. So is the Soliloquy of 


J. H. S. 


We cannot avail ourselves of the contributions of E. J. H., C. R., nor even of 
the ap of Lector, the leading idea of which is very pleasant, but not equally well 
worked out. And W. A. W. should take more pains to do the same for his reflec- 


tions, which are worth it. 


J. A. H. does us honour; but the length of contributions of the nature sent us, 


is found not to be suitable to magazines. 


We cannot undertake to give answers before the expiration of the month, nor to 


keep manuscripts for return. 





Printed by C. and W, Rerxxit, Little Pulteney street. 
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EXPLANATION AND RETROSPECTION.—THE 
EXAMINER TWENTY YEARS AGO. 


Heartity wishing well to 
every body, and believing that 
a cause can be strenuously 
advocated without giving rea- 
sonable offence to any (though 
we blame not such as con- 
scientiously fight it out, and 
have ourselves given and re- 
ceived as te hard knocks as 
most people, in our time) we 
are sorry to find, that the po- 
litical article in our lastnumber 
has dissatisfied, not indeed the 
usual Reposttorian readers of 
theRrpository,(forthatcould 
not well be) but some who in 
return for our good wishes to 
those who differ with us, wish 
well to ourselves, and would 
fain have us agree with them 
in Certain particulars. A cor- 
respondent of the Atlas won- 

ers how we could have im- 
plied a doubt respecting the 
sincerity of Lord Durham. 
A Whig friend is sorry that 
we differ as far as we do, with 
the Whigs. And the editor 
of the Brighton Patriot, with 
a delightful, good-natured 

No. 382—1V. 


mixture of objection to us in 
various ways, and willingness 
to be pleased, prefers the hotter 
tone of our friend Tait, and 
accuses us of being very 
“ lukewarm and philosophic.” 
Honour and glory to our 
friend Tait, and to all other 
able men who are sincere and 
well-intentioned, whatsoever 
be their opinions. Honour 
and glory to Lord Durham, 
and may his Letter turn out 
to have been what we said it 
most probably was, nothing 
but a momentary adaptation 
of tone to circumstances, out 
of the best motives, and for 
the sake of the cause to which 
it seemed “lukewarm.” When 
the Brighton Patriot accuses 
ourselves of being ‘“‘luke- 
warm,” well does it remind us 
how we may think others so, 
and be mistaken. (There is 
nothing for enlarging your 
charity, like wanting a chari- 
table construction for your- 
self!) But honour and glory 
also to the Brighton — 
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a paper of talent and _ tried 
honesty, and as ardent in the 
thick of the fight as ever. 
Nay ; hardly that either. 
For t 1e thick of the fight was 
in old times, long before the 
‘Patriot? was born. Well 
do we remember it, for we are 
smarting this minute from 
head to foot withwounds eiven 
by it to our health, having 
been one among a very few 
who were left to sustain the 
battle by our friends the 
Whigs (without petulance be 
it said) ; and “the archers 
hurt” us; and calumny and 
poverty were upon us; and 
imprisonment was one of the 
least of our evils, though the 
iron entered into our flesh. 
Our “soul” it did not touch, 
for here we are, as hearty in 
the cause as ever, and as well 
able, after the measure of our 
faculties, to sustain it; albeit 
the sharp taste of suffering 
has rendered us less willing to 
inflict pain, and we have learnt 
to know that enemies may be 
as good men as others, and 
that the great point is, to lift 
the whole world if you can, 


and trample on nobody. If 


this is to be philosophic, we 
are glad of it; but “ luke- 
warm!” Qh, that we never 
were. We do not think, that 
the sort of fighting is needed 
now that was at that time; 
nor perhaps at any time; but 
there is a warmth that has 
nothing to do with hostility, 
and this we have in our veins 
as fresh as ever, and far 
warmer; for the heat is un- 
mixed. There was a good 


deal of mere antagonism in 
our former efforts ; of the 
petulance and pride of the 
will, and of the shew of fan- 
cied superiority; and hence 
the good that suffering did 
us, In driving us from self- 
estimation into the arms of 
the good and beauty to be 
found any — and every 
where, e/se;— L_ possession so 
infinite, that we sie e ever since 
been hot with a zeal to make 
every body partake of it. 

We should apologise for re- 
ferring thus personally to our- 
selves, did not some circum- 
stances connected with the 
objections to our last article 
render it incumbent upon us 
to do so, and to do it still 
further, for the sake of justice 
both to ourselves and others. 
And to this end, we must 
explain how it is we came 
to write politics again, and 
to edit this magazine. We 
had thought (to confess the 
truth), that having done what 
we could formerly to advance 
the good cause, and seeing that 
the cause must continue to 
advance, however slowly, we 
had a right to rest from our 
old labours, and work out our 
ordinary salvation as well as 
we could, in directions more 
agreeable to our private taste. 
But the late proprietors of the 
2epostrory having hand- 
somely consigned the work 
over to us, in “most unworldly 
fashion, rather than receive 
money for it in quarters where 
they were not sure of its being 
turned to reforming account, 
we thought it our duty (as 10 
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deed we felt it to be expected 
of us, though not insisted on, 
and the more binding for that 
reason) to carry on the spirit 
of its politics, which hap- 
pened to be our own; and 
thus we again found ourselves 
compelled to speak out, and 
of course with our old sin- 
cerity. It was, on one account, 
very painful to us; for the 
personal claims, which we 
conceive to have been given 
us upon a reforming govern- 
ment by our pecuniary as well 
as other sufferings in the 
cause (not that we ever pro- 
posed, God knows, to make a 
profit of those sufferings, or 
to complain of them, if un- 
relieved ; for old soldiers must 
not do that) had been met, to 
a certain temporary extent, 
but at a moment of the great- 
est importance to us, by the 
present ministry; and most 
unwillingly did we hazard the 
peril of being thought un- 
grateful by the least reflecting 
of their friends, however erro- 
neously. Such as know how 
we have ever set up a prin- 
ciple against all personal ideas 
of welfare, will not have mis- 
taken us; and delightful is it 
to feel assured, that those 
among the ministers them- 
selves, for whom we entertain 
the deepest respect (and very 
deep it is) have ample regions 
in their own nature, in which 
to find corners of scholarly 
and simple excuse for us; 
however simple in a small as 
well as larger sense they may 
be induced to think it, by a 
still more enlarged knowledge 
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in such matters than we fancy 
ourselves to have arrived at. 
The Whig friend, alluded to at 
the commencement of this 
article, who is himself a man 
quite rich enough in heart and 
understanding, and we will add, 
quite well enough acquainted 
With us, to give us all the cre- 
dit we demand in this in- 
stanee, is nevertheless led by 
the kind interest he takes in 
our welfare to fear that we may 
do injury to the demands we 
still think we have the right 
of making, in others. But all 
we can say in answer is, that 
his good opinion, and those of 
other honest men, is our best 
possession after all, and the 
best heir-loom, under provi- 
dence, we can leave to others, 
where a sense of duty is in the 
way. It is no foppery in us 
to say so, for we do not par- 
take the ordinary opinions held 
concerning merit and demerit, 
but look upon every man as 
the creature of circumstances 
and his kindred. And as to any 
expectations which it may 
ruin, court-wards or ministry- 
wards, it is undoubtedly pos- 
sible that they may be ruined 
by circumstances over which 
individuals have less control 
than is supposed ; but we shall 
not easily believe, that honour- 
able and reflecting men will 
feel personally offended with 
the utterance of honest opi- 
nions expressed without dis- 
courtesy ; and having nothing 
but the general good in view, 
their own included. Mistaken 
we may be in our mode of 
advancing it. Who may not 
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be in his? But it is in any 
spirit, but that of a hostile 
one, that we entertain what 
difference of opinion we do 
with the men in power. We 
desire their prosperity so much, 
and respect more than one of 
them so affectionately, that it 
is out of the very impatience 
of love we long to see them 
rise triumphant above the 
fears and habits inferior to the 
best parts of their nature, and 
prove to us spectators, whose 
position enables us to discern 
them, how much better they 
can carry on the world’s busi- 
ness, than we could pretend to 
do, if in theirs. For a critic 
does not of necessity assume 
that he could do better than 
the person criticised; and 
though we take the government 
of the world to be a far less 
terrible difficulty than is sup- 
»osed, and are of opinion with 
Machiavel that the people, 
out of a general instinct of 
well-being, err less often in 
their judgment than the prince, 
different men are fit for diffe- 
rent things, and we know well 
that our part lies more in the 
discernment ofa general good, 
and the being able to suffer for 
it, than the canvassing it in 
detail or helping to carry it into 
execution. If suffering gives 
us any claim, or if the further- 
ance of that good in any re- 
spect, political or otherwise, 
gives us any claim, that claim, 
we conceive, should exist, not 
in less strength but in greater, 
in proportion to the consis- 
tency with which we prove 
it to have been an honest one; 
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and it is not necessary surely 
for those who have a kindness 
for it, to demand that we shall 
always think as they do, or 
degrade sympathy into as- 
sentation. Co-operation, it is 
true, is desirable, and dissent 
should not be “ frivolous and 
vexatious.” But on the other 
hand, if you see a friend taking 
a wrong path, when the finger- 
post, according to your eye- 
sight, manifestly points to a 
different one, you must tell 
him so by all the laws of help 
and reciprocity. 

In short, we wish the Minis- 
ters so well, that in addition 
to what is good in themselves, 
we wish them whatsoever is 
good in their enemies and their 
emulators,—the fearless ener- 
ey of the Tories, and the car- 
rying out of the Reform Bill 
according to its first intention, 
or the principles of Lord Dur- 
ham; for as to being Ats enemy ; 
or wishing to throw an un- 
handsome and solitary doubt 
on his truthfulness, greatly in- 
deed are we mistaken on that 
point also, and sorry are we 
that a just ardour of gratitude 
to his Lordship; should have 
led the correspaydent of the 
Atlas (for we ha2*‘learnt who 
he is) to appear us: if careless, 
or contemptuous, of our own 
feelings ; whicli we have re- 
ceived his assurances that he 
did not intend to be. Deeply 
warranted do we feel ourselves 
to declare, that we have no 
such perversity in us as to ob- 
ject to a man because he 1s an 
‘* Aristides,” or to grudge any 
man whatsoever, public or pri- 
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vate, the credit which is due 
tohim. But we are told there 
is not a shadow of * proof ” for 
the doubts excited by Lord 
Durham’s letter. Our answer 
is, that the proof of a thing’s 
being doubtful is in the very 
doubts entertained of it, if they 
exist to a certain extent, and 
among honourable men; and 
that they do so, was our war- 
rant for speaking as we did. 
But it should be recollected, 
that in a previous article we 
had defended his lordship 
against those doubts, or stated 
what ought in reason to be 
set off against them, and 
claimed for him the best con- 
struction, and the continu- 
ance of the public belief; and 
when we again alluded to the 
existence of the doubt, we had 
no intention of undoing that 
good construction, or of inti- 
mating that we did not hold 
toit. We simply put an hy- 
pothesis, as referring to a fu- 
ture contingency, and perhaps 
with a hope, that his lordship, 
if he happened to see our pub- 
lication, might be moved by 
the effect which his letter had 
had upon some of his best 
wishers, to take some early 
Step towards setting their 
minds at ease. For as_ to 
a looking down upon,” and 
Scorning, &c. (which our 
Atlas friend, though not mean- 
ing anything personal to our- 
selves, was moved out of the 
usual serenity of his reflections 
to think of in connexion with 
his noble friend and the doubt 
in general) a great and good 
man, in proportion to his great- 
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ness and goodness, looks down 
upon and scorns nothing. He 
knows his own weakness too 
well, as aman; and respects his 
fellow-creatures too much, as 
knowing the faculties and ca- 
pabilities they share with him. 
It is a pity (not in this parti- 
cular instance, for gratitude is 
a delightful virtue, and its 
ardour to adhere to a friend 
should be witnessed with re- 
oard, even when in its haste it 
treads on another’s toes) but it 
is a pity that Lord Durham’s 
friends in general assume this 
lofty tone for him, as if there 
were anything in a nobleman, 
or in any man, that should set 
him above the doubts even of 
those who are unwilling to 
doubt him. Ah! dear corre- 
spondent ofthe Addas, thyselfan 
instance, through what doubts, 
and far worse than doubts, are 
other honest innovators forced 
to make out their case in this 
world; and perhaps not suc- 
ceed at last without being 
crippled in mind, body, and 
estate! what anxieties must 
they not bear, of every descrip- 
tion! what obloquy not en- 
dure! what rage of enemies! 
what coldness of friends ! what 
dread for the common wants 
of those who are dearest ! 
what doubts of themselves, 
and of their own modesty or 
fitness! what sickness! what 
visitations of horror and asto- 
nishment, and all new and 
strange aspects of the moral 
phenomena of their ownminds! 
vallies of the shadows of death, 
through which they are never- 
theless expected to issue forth, 
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patient, and modest, and cha- 
ritable, upon pain of forfeiting 
the sympathy of the prudent, 
and the right of expecting 
some remote chance of the 
possibility of a resource. Justly 
too, we allow, in many re- 
spects: for every career has 
its pleasures as well as pains, 
has action, and hope in it, or 
the fancied right of complaint, 
or some other secret support 
of self-love; and the sense of 
doing one’s duty is, above all, 
a payment that may suilice, 
and suffice well, for a man’s 
self, provided the self be not 
distributed into other helpless 
selves, who share the misfor- 
tune of his career without 
having partaken the excite- 
ment that enlivened it. 

Let it be permitted us tolook 
back a moment at the period 
(sometwenty years back) when 
the sacred fire of the cause of 
Reform was reduced to a few 
sparks so small, and left in 
the keeping of hands so little 
assisted, that the Ldinburgh 
Review, in its witty despair, 
was for needs blowing them 
out, or swearing there were 
none at all. The writer of the 
present remarks was theneditor 
of the Examiner, and, in divers 
formal articles on the subject, 
had to assert the very exist- 
ence of the cause against the 
superior powers and jovial in- 
credulity of the editor of the 
Review, at that time the reign- 
ing authority of the Whigs, 
and divider of public influence 
with the Tory press. Do we 
blame that excellent person 
for the opinion he held? No: 
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no more than we value our- 
selves, in any arrogant sense, 
upon our own. Circumstances 
made us both see the case 
from different points of view; 
and had we been in his place, 
we should have come to his 
conclusion, though with less 
peril to our antagonist in the 
power of enforcing it. But 
what we mean by referring to 
the circumstance is, that we 
have a right of the oldest and 
most enduring kind to a con- 
siderate regard of any present 
difference of opinion which we 
may entertain with men whom 
we personally respect ; and 
that if anything we say now 
may seem to militate against 
their notion of what is best for 
the cause, we were among the 
instruments, however humble, 
that helped to keep the cause 
itself alive for their very 
ascendancy. Let honest Re- 
formers, Whig as well as Ra- 
dical, look back at that period, 
and consider how very few 
were the public advocates of 
their cause. Cobbett was its 
most powerful —upholder, 
though with a self-will that 
procured it enemies as well as 
friends. Bentham was en 
advancing his half- (though 
indeed a very large half-) phi- 
losophy in its support. Major 
Cartwright, who has been ac- 
cused of having but one idea 
in his head, had it however so 
stroncly, urged it so like a 
missionary and a martyr, and 
was a man so above all susp!- 
cion of double-mindedness, 
that he had a thousand times 
the influence that far abler 
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men have now. And such was 
the case with the Lraminer. 
It had little political ability in 
detail, no statistics, nothing 
that Cobbett, for instance, had, 
except purpose and greater 
courage. We may say so 
without immodesty, or even 
self-reference ; for one of its 
proprietors Gf it be not an 
egotism mm a brother to say 
50) was aman of an heroical 
nature, prepared for any suf- 
ferance, and proving it throuch 
siskness and trouble, by im- 
prisoniment on imprisonment, 
with tranquil readiness; for 
which he deserves well of his 
country. We never knew a 
fault in him but reserve, and 
a zeal for justice towards indi- 
viduals so great, as sometimes 
made him not quite mindful 
enough of the claims of those 
whom he thought opposed to 
them. As to ourselves, with 
but half his courage (for, to 
give it no harsher term, which 
might be thought a vanity, we 
ever had a tendeucy to the 
luxurious and _ self- indulgent, 
which it required some exces- 
Sive principle of friendship or 
cosmopolity to overcome), we 
had great animal spirits, an 
extraordinary equipoise of sick 
feelings and healthy, or levity 
and gravity ; and between us 
both, the Examiner, by its 
combination of a love of lite- 
rature with politics, and its 
undoubted honesty, introduced 
a regard for Reform in quarters 
that. otherwise would not have 
rent of it, and became the 
father of many a journalist of 
the present day, especially in 





the provinces. It was the 
Robin Llood of its cause, 
plunder excepted; and by the 
caiety of its daring, its love of 
the green places of poetry, and 
Its sympathy with all who 
needed sympathy, produced 
many a brother c hampion that 
beat it at its own weapons, 
Hazlitt, in its pages, first made 
the public sensible of his great 
powers. ‘There Keats and 
Shelley were first made known 
to the lovers of the beautiful. 

There Charles Lamb occasion- 
ally put forth a piece of criti- 
cism, worth twenty of the edi- 
tor’s, thougha v: alue was found 
in those also; and there we 
had the pleasure of reading the 
other day one of the earliest 
addresses to the public of a 
creat man, who, with a hand 
mighty with justice, has suc- 

ceeded in lifting up a nation 
into the equal atmosphere, 

which all have a right to 
breathe, — Daniel O’Connell. 
Let no friend, who ever men- 
tions our having suffered for a 
“libel” (a word we hate) on the 
Prince Regent, forget to add, 
that it was occasioned by the 
warmth of our sympathy with 
that nation, and our anger at 
seeing. the Prince break his 
promises with it. Well; such 
was the Lwaminer of that day, 
such as it was; and yet so 
great is the tendency of any 
cause to be acted upon by the 
common appearances of world- 
ly prosperity, and to forget their 
own old soldiers, ‘* famoused 
for fight,” that a reform publi- 
cation the other day compli- 
mented its present editor with 
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having been the first to rescue 
the journalism of the cause 
from “contempt.” How Cob- 
bett’s influence was ‘‘ con- 
temptible” we are at a loss to 
conceive ; and we are at equal 
loss to conceive in what quar- 
ters, not contemptible them- 
selves, the Lxaminer was de- 
spised, whatever tone to that 
effect may have been pretended 
towards itin others. The powers 
of its present editor no man 
can appreciate with greater 
readiness than ourselves, or 
have oftener joined in praising. 
He is a wit of the times of 
Queen Anne, with greater po- 
litical detail, though less ge- 
neral sympathies; and we 
always feel grateful to him for 


carrying on the reputation of 


the paper, which he does with 
far more political ability than 
its former editor;—but with 
more respectability in the eyes 
of the conscientious he could 
not, nor with greater encou- 
ragement from the respected. 
We enjoyed the good opinion 
of some of the greatest men 
among the present leading Re- 
formers, Whig as well as 
Radical; the Tory government 
surely did not despise us, for 
they felt our blows, and were 
loud in complaint; and with 
respect to the great master, 
acknowledged by the publica- 
tion in question,— Mr Ben- 
tham,—he did us the honour, 
like the really great man he 
was, with all his unpoetical 
drawbacks, of coming to see 
us and make our acquaintance, 
because we had taken his fancy 
by the ungrudging nature of 


our journal, and its love of fair 
play for its rivals. 

But perhaps the “ con- 
tempt ” spoken of may be that 
of what is called “the cir- 
cles ;” a real power, we grant, 
in political matters, and in 
these times more visible than 
inmost. Butas this, we con- 
ceive, is not felt to be a con- 
tempt, ‘‘ according to know- 
ledge,” or one that implies any 
thing like a feeling of it in 
quarters where opinion is of 
more reputable consequence, 
we shall say nothing further 
onthe subject, except to ex- 
press a regret that the esteem- 
ed author of the remark (if 
we guess him rightly) should 
have confounded his want 
of retrospective information 
with a matter of fact. And 
poor Sir Francis Burdett! 
Could not even he, the model 
of the ‘“ fine old English gen- 
tleman,” rescue the cause he 
once advocated from the con- 
tempt of ‘the circles!” Poor, 
rich, indolent, busy, publicity- 
loving, solid-fame-never-ac- 
quiring Sir Francis! (as the 
good philosopher above-men- 
tioned would have called him). 
He too ought not to be omit- 
ted in the Jist of the few who 
advocated the cause in its days 
of peril, though he is the only 
one, we think, who should dis- 
like to be reminded of it. 
Poor, anxious, scornfulold gen- 
tleman! What a noise did he 
not make by the mere show of 
a sympathy with the many, 
and a real earnestness in the 
love of that show! what zeal 
did he not beget in his fol- 
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lowers! What confidence ! 
whatenthusiasm! whata roar- 
ing in the streets, and a credit 
for every virtue in private! If 
he had a reputation for gal- 
lantry, it was construed in 
the handsomest manner. He 
was asort of Henry the Fourth 
with us, of whom no ill opinion 
was to be entertained, seeing 
that he wished “a fowl in 
every man’s pot.’ How na- 
tural, we thought, that he who 
overflows with such love to 
his species, should not be able 
to restrain it towards the more 
loving portion. Alas! we 
now begin to fear that he never 
had any sympathies at all, 
erroneous or otherwise. ‘The 
fowl in the pot he has left us 
to find how we may; and 
nobody meanwhile, it seems, 
ever saw the one in his own. 
His present zeal, during the 
interval of its direction against 
his old friends and Mr O’Con- 
nell, who is his ‘‘Mrs Grun- 
dy,’"* is all for ships and 
horses; which to the dispa- 
ragement of the infantry and 
the great guns, he calls the 
two thunder-bolts of war; or, 
not to defraud him of his 
scholarship, the duo fulmina 
belli. He is horribly excited 
at our not having ships enough 
to compete with the Czar of 
Muscovy, and at the notion of 
the royal stud’s going out of 
the country, especially as it 
might be bought in for a 
‘trifling consideration;” and 
he magnanimously hopes, that 


the glorious old nobility 
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and gentry of England will 
“raise a subscription” for 
that purpose, rather than see 
his country so degraded. Dear, 
interesting Sir Francis! why 
doesn’t he pay the two-pence 
himself? Heis very rich, and 
his family has just had riches 
heaped upon riches. Why 
not himself make the country 
a present of the stud? We 
would stand by him during 
the bleeding of his purse, and 
help his old age from being 
overcome by the operation. 
But enough of retrospection, 
and more than enough of 
apostasy. We shall conclude 
this not verv definite article 
with briefly showing the whole 
amount of all that we intended 
to say in our last, either to 
Radical Reformers,or Whig :— 
all which, it is requested to be 
borne inmind, wesay, not inour 
own person, which would be a 
presumption, but as belonging 
to a sincere, perhaps com- 
paratively sequestered, but 
not altogether uninfluential 
body of Reformers, for in their 
connexion with books and the 
press, they help to influence 
opinion: and this opinion we 
would fain see heartily on the 
side of those who have got the 
cause in their hands, whether 
as ministers, or those who 
would fain assist ministers, 
All we say then to the 
Radicals is,—Get a_ leader. 
Evoriare aliquis. Have en- 
thusiasm enough to produce 
among you some one man, 
recognized and pre-eminent, 


© « What will Mrs Grundy} say?” the constant exclamation of the ealous old 
lady in the comedy of John Bull. 
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who by a _ certain mighty 
weight of combined eloquence, 
and address, and sincerity, 
shall know how to consolidate 
your efforts, and bear them 
triumphantly upon your pur- 
pose. 

All we say to the Whigs ts, 
— Prove to us that you w ish to 
move onward. Be you our 
leaders, if you will, but then 
be undoubtedly such ; and do 
not pass < another year in leay- 
ing the question unsettled. 
Do not confine your measures 
to governing Ireland well, and 
purifying the bench of Bi- 
shops ;—excellent measures 
both, but dangerous to us by 
their very excellence, if they 
are to end in the mere ascen- 
dancy of Whiggism, and not 
in the advancement of the 
many. Succeed in England as 
you have succeeded in Ireland, 
by fearing nothing, and doing 
justice. ‘The Tories fear no- 
‘thing, and beget a show of 
formidablenessin consequence, 
though in the wrong. Do you, 
who are in the right, fear not 
the Tories who: are in the 
wrong, and down goes Toryism 
in the. ring made for you by 
the hearty people of England, 
who love fair play, and whose 
majority is openly with you, 
at their minority secretly. 
Taik you of “ convulsions,” 
and of “real ‘Tory power?” 
Who is to make the convul- 
sion, if Ireland and Scotland 
and the great English towns 
are with you, together with 
the secret wishes of a pea- 
santry under dictation? Tory 
power is made up of the as- 
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sumption of it, and of the 
cold faces shewn you in the 
family ;—those of your Tory 
kindred, and the clubs. Dare 
to vindicate the elder birth- 
right of justice, and you are 
free and omnipotent. Dare 
heartily to wish it, and you 
are free. Whatsoever ‘the 
timid among you may think, 
coronets and crowns will be 
safe for quite enough centuries 
to come to re-assure all: for 
there is a good as well as bad 
side in men’s minds, which 
loves to be led; but know- 
ledge is spreading i in the great 
human family, and the w eaker 

brethren are growing strong, 

and wish to be really led, not 
to be dragged. If you fear to 
make as much haste with de- 
tails as the Radicals desire, 
prove atall events that your no- 
tion of deliberateness does not 
consist in doing nothing ; and 
while you are doing something 
for the detail, prove that your 
ultimate wishes are the right 
ones, by losing no further time 
in adopting some great plan of 
National Education. Do this; 

and we of the Reposirory, as 
belonging to one section of 
ardent Reformers, will take 
that great plan, accompanied 
with some real progress in other 
respects, for a final proof that 
you mean the nation the very 
best, and will stand by you, 

in all honest heartiness of the 
meaning, through thick and 

thin. W e will “blush to have 
doubted you;—will entreat 


you to believe that the doubt 
had never been of your kindly 
and handsome 


natures as men, 
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but only that which is com- 
pelled by the corporate in- 
fluences to which all men are 
liable; and will delightedly 
acknowledge that it was our- 
selves who were in the wrong, 
not you. What signifies ’ 
Whigs and Radicals will both 
have intended well; and what 
matters it which were most in 
the right, if the right be at- 
tained ? | 

There is a Noble and Learned 
Lord, one of the greatest men 
of his age— the violence of his 
very enemie S goes to prove it, 
—Lord Brougham. Ifit were 
wise to regret anything past, 
instead of looking to do the 
best in future, we would re- 
gret that he was not still with 
us in the House of Commons. 
But he is with us, wherever 
he is; for his genius is on the 
side of Time, to which he 
belongs. Why not institute 
a ministership which the wants 


of the age demand,—one of 


A RE A 


GREENWICH—ITS PENSIONERS 


A nose building is Green- 
wich Hospital, from whatever 
point of the landscape we 
catch a sight of its fraternal 
domes—one in their dou- 
bleness. 

And noble is its purpose. 

Such is the saying, and I do 
not contradict it. I desire great- 
ly to realize it; for 1 am not 


one of those, who think ill of a 
purpose bechuse kings, or re- 
manos 9 or any description of 

1uman beings whatsoever, have 
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National Education,—and put 
him at the head of it ? 

Why not also bring Lord 
Durham’s better part of the 
Reform Bill into play, and 
him alone with it? ‘That would 
be a stupifying blow for the 
Tories,—a settler ;— and the 
country would be pleased at 
his showing them once for all, 
and notwithstanding the sup- 
posed coldness of his Letter, 
that there is no humour, in his 
own blood, Tory enough to 
realize the unjust fears of him 
created by such men as Sir 
Irancis. 

The Batitor, HouseEnoLp 
SuFFRAGE, and NATIONAL 
EpucaTion. Begin with the 
last instantly —and show us 
that before the session is over 
you will do something for the 
rest,—and many a heart, like 
that of the Reposirory, will 
become, from ananxious fr iend, 
a delighted partisan, 


AND ITS PICTURES. 


entertained it. I only wish 
to see the noble purpose suc- 
ceed. 

England presses its own sub- 
jects, and steals those of other 
countries. I should say, steals 
the citizens of other countries, 
and subjects them to the incon- 
venience of ‘fa prison, with a 
chance of being drowned.” It 
superadds the chances of mutila- 
tion and death; pays them what 
wages it pleases; uses them as 
long as it (let us keep the 
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anomaly neutral) likes, and in 
what manner; and those that 
are left, or some of them, or 
some of the live parts of them, 
it pensions for life on the 
proceeds of taxes—laid upon 
merchant-sailors, &c. &c. &c.* 
This is a very uneasy view 
of things; it spoils the pic- 
ture; it places us at a point of 
view which, if the picture have 
any beauty in it, cannot be the 
right. It is unpleasant to have 
one’s imaginations torn up by 
the roots, just as they are taking 
hold of a kindly soil, and draw- 
ing from the embraced earth 
the colours and the shade of 
bud and blossom. ‘This forci- 
ble divorcement of the vision 
and the interwoven thought is 
hard; and the web of our plea- 
sure is irreparably rent and 
tangled in the separation. 

Vhat must be, must; so 
we turn to another Ideal, 
and find it in the various spe- 
cimens of mutilated organiza- 
tions, —thanksto man’s rancour- 
ous spoiling of God’s work— 
which here, by whatever way, 
find the rest of old ‘age, com- 
panions of like habits, and no 
care for the morrow :—=‘"* Mun- 
dus victus, non deficiente cru- 
mena’’—or Camand either; 
for the various reading is au- 
thorised by some clear pipes 
among them, which can send 
forth a song that shall make 
a tobacco-reeking back-parlour 
redolent of salt water. 

And what does one find ?— 
Oh for a fully sophisticated 
sentimentalist, who keeps his 


* Do not seamen in 
Edit. M. R. 
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poeksy to his paper! — Take 
1im warm in his Ideal of the 
Greenwich Pensioner, and force 
him into actual juxta-position 
with a specimen of the verita- 
ble race. 

Greenwich pensioners are 
wonderfully alike.—Some have 
the instincts of the class stronger 
than others. I have seen a 
great many, and closely; but 
think that the ws formativa, 
or virus formativum of their 
characters acts instantaneously; 
hangs in the cornices of the 
building ; withstands white- 
washing; holds its ground 
against thorough draughts; and 
having an affinity for blue coats 
of the cut, takes possession, 
like seven devils, of every new 
inmate at once. Tor, whether 
in the case of new comer or 
veteran, the force of the cha- 
racteristic was independent 
even of time and standing; but 
bore the completest and most 
regular relation to the lines of 
the Idiosynerasy. 

The power of distortion is 
too strong for any mind; its 
influence penetrates every fibre. 
A psychological philosopher, 
from half an hour’s conversa- 
tion with a Greenwich pen- 
sioner, might gather an ex- 
ample of every evil influence 
which has gone to his Educa- 
tion; and my sentimentalist 
owns, that just so much was 
sufficient to obliterate every 
mark of his Ideal. 

I was basking on the deal 
bench in the Park which com- 
mands the best view of the 


the navy (future pensioners!) pay them a tax also?— 
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river, and had just completed 
with the point of my stick 
aname upon the sand, which 
I came to myself soon enough 
not to leave there, when a hale 
cruiser offered a coasting, which 
I gave welcome to ere it ar- 
rived, by making room on the 
end of the bench. 

Some of them pursue the 
occupation of holding horses at 
frequented haunts within reach, 
and others mount, upon three 
sticks, sorely bandaged, tubes 
containing certain glasses, 
through which the cockney 
looks, having paid the needful, 
and sees the landscape dimi- 
nished to the size of a_half- 
crown. ‘That one bas a bright 
beetle with a pin through it 
under a glass, which he will 
show you for a penny, if you 
look * likely ;” but to some he 
will show it at once, and trust 
for his modicum to manceuvres 
afterwards. So you begin 
talking, or suffer it to be begun, 
as thus :— 

“It is a miserable thing— 
miserable, very—this sort of 
life. You hear of a storm ora 
battle, and then you hear of the 
unequal rewards of those who 
did the labour ; and so, you see, 
the value of money is nothing 
like now what it was when 
Greenwich Hospital was first 
made what it was; AND if 
the money that is spent on sta- 
tues and pillars was given to 
the widows of those who lost 
their lives, it would be more 
sensible. — Some of us, you 
see, have wives and families, 
and so we fare very hard! The 





time may come when they’ll 
want sailors, and then they 
won't get’em. I hear Russia is 
getting great power; their fleet, 
they say, is creeping up. I don’t 
think its a right thing for a 
civilized country to stand by 
and see them getting on; they 
let the Poles (‘so they did’) 
be used like un-Christian 
beasts ;” and so forth. Why 
this is all a pure echo of the 
aspiration of ‘a slips of naval 
gentility who pray fora “sickly 
season and a bloody war.” 

So a Greenwich pensioner 
is solitary in a crowd. He is 
coarsely sensual ; keenly selfish ; 
verfect in low cunning; and 
feartily ready, did limbs remain 
to him, to subserve to any vio- 
lence, to execute any blood- 
shed, for present pay; for 
chance of plunder and prize- 
money. His life is spent in a 
large proportion of listnessness ; 
another part goes in the prose- 
cution of small means of small 
acquisitiveness ; and the rest 
in the coarse consumption of 
the product. 

A Greenwich pensioner, 
then, is not happy—and why 
not? His own statement of 
his own grievances,—-want of 
more beer and more tobacco,— 
will not account for this. It is 
not so much that he has not 
what he wants, as that he wants 
not what he has an opportunity 
of having. ‘There is no mu- 
nificence in the provision for 
him, truly; but the matter is 
not to be mended by an in- 
crease of his income. 

Who is it that has narrowed, 
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and has denied, and coarsened 
—and who is it that has dead- 
ened him ? 

We are brought back again 
from our second Ideal to un- 
easy thoughts—to the thoughts 
of men who value the interest 
taken in the popular Ideal of 
their characters, as affording 
the means of imposition, and 
of men who have caused this 
by laws and counsels. 

Pshaw! I am sick of it! 
You are?—Let us go look at 
Pictures. 

Drake is first; with a globe, 
as he should be; in character 
and attributes, an epitome of the 
good and bad; the bravery, 
enterprise, and predativeness, 
united or scattered, of the whole 
tribe. 

Sir Walter Raleigh looks a 
quiz crucified: the portrait ex- 
tom his Kuphuistie letters of 
ove and supplication to her de- 
crepid virginity, “ the Queen’s 
Highnesse.” l'rom the stiff- 
ness of an Elizabethan cour- 
tier, pass on and contrast with 
it the stanchness of a Puritan 
lord in the Earl of Warwick ; 
from him who spread his cloak 
on the mire, for the footsteps 
of the strongest ‘Tudor, pass on 
to the nobleman who in West- 
minster Hall invested Oliver 
Cromwell with the robe of 
Lord Protector. ‘The - stiff- 
ness of the Puritan hath a 
touch of stateliness: that of 
Raleigh, the Equivocal, is con- 
straint itself -——- cramping ri- 
gidity. 

Picture galleries, like po- 
verty, make a man acquainted 
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with strange bedfellows; for 
here are Prince Rupert and 
Blake met together, who parted 
at Bristol, when Blake, by a 
narrow chance, escaped the 
German’s summary purpose, 
Clarendon has some English 
stuff in him, and it shows forth 
in his character of Blake ; and 
hardly less so in his enmity to 
Rupert, which draws from him 
many lights on Charles’s cha- 
racter, otherwise so glossed and 
darkened—so theatricized and 
canonized. ‘The court of the 
monarch, during the war, is 
matter for the poet, who can 
give the spirit of an age in an 
hour’s conference. The Ger- 
man soldier and the English 
lawyer are a fine pair of ani- 
mals to drive in yoke or tan- 
dem; yet the butcherly Ru- 
pert was tired of the war sooner 
than Charles (which was the se- 
cret of the surrender of Bristol, 
and not, as Hume hints, preca- 
riousness of courage.) ‘There are 
Monk and Montague—silence, 
Cicerone ! we think of Pepys. 
There is James the Bigot— 
silence again—we think of the 
Comte de Grammont. Here we 
come to a Russell, Lord Or- 
ford, and we will go no fur- 
ther, for the sequence blends 
not: the long velvet coat 
supersedes buff. ‘There are 
some men one may linger with 
farther on; there is Benbow, 
and Cook, and Kempenfelt; 
yes, and there is Van Tromp, 
not the least interesting of tlie 
lot by many an Englishman; 
but the covered place restrains 
the spirit of a fine day; whose 
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home is on the grass and under 
the glade, and— 


Bright flow the waters, soft the zephyrs 
play, 
The Sunday’s fine, and all the City’s gay. 


The contractions are cockney, 
and therefore appropriate. 
There are some pretty bits 
of Dutch to be picked up ina 
steamer. Jan Steen, had he 
been with us, might have en- 
riched his Marriage of Cana 
in Galilee with that oenutleman 


bam) 
imbibing Guinness’s. ‘There, 
to the right, is just such a 


countenance as the catalogue 
would give as “ A man smok- 
ing.” 

Who said that there was no 
Ideality in the Dutch school ? 
I never read Cats. ‘* You stole 
your phrase, sir, from the A ¢he- 
neum. Put your next original 
thought in your own livery, or 
else ‘let it wear plain clothes.’ 
The Dutchman idealizes vul- 
garity, as the Greek idealizes 
beauty and sublimity. 

Idealized vulgarity ! Lord 
pity his asthetics who does not 
apprehend the propriety of the 
phrase—the nice truth of the 
fact. Let us, in our lazy hu- 
mour, drive a fine wedge just 
into the angle of cleavage of 
this hard cry stalline lump. 

Is there no such thing as 
idealized ugliness? you see ? 
and what is ‘vulgarity but quin- 
tessential deformity ? 

This is a palpable check- 
mate: now for an example of 
stale-mate. 

Whence the power of the 








arts o1 Greece or ltay, but 
in expression. The effect of 
any artful opus is as it expresses 
a feeling or sentiment. Here 
is a scene expressive of love ; 
there a face expressive of awe- 
iuspiring dignity ; and there a 
statue expressive of dignified 
benevolence; and to fix any 
one of these expressions on 
form of stone with greatest 
power is to idealize it; that is, 
reproduce it under the action of 
mental or ideal conception. 
But there is a scene expressive 
of the sordid; or a face expres- 
sive of the stupid, or the stolid ; 
or expressive of simplicity, coarse 
and boorish; and what does hedo 
who selects such circumstances 
of these as are most expressive, 
and combines and arranges, 
leaves out or introduces them 
on the canvas, so as to realize 
in congenial minds—(George 
lV bad the finest collection of 
Dutch paintings in Kurope)— 
most perfectly and perm: inently 
their appropriate expression, 
such as it is, but still expression, 
but dealize them ? 

We are at home. London, 
indeed, has a treasure in her 
bridges: I speak not of their 
architecture: I now regard 
them merely as standing places 
from which to catch the effects 
which sky and water, whether 
clear or cloudy, always afford, 
the sun gleaming through the 
beautiful campanile of St 
Paul’s; or even the coloured 
crowd of promenaders before 
the Custom-house. Hie we to 


the heart of our homes. 
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TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 


Lon pon is one of the largest 
cities in the world; it is also 
one of the most important ; 
and recently it has aspired to 
be one among the magnificent. 
And there is a real magnifi- 
cence in its profusion of 
splendid lamps, its convenient 
trottoir, the wealth displayed 
in its shop windows, its car- 
riages, and its crowd of well 
ordered public servants ; in its 
vast extent, its vaster resour- 
ces, and still vaster commerce. 
But in architecture—the tan- 
gible and apparent beauty and 
grandeur of cities—it is griev- 
ously deficient; and it does 
not make the most of what it 
has. St Paul’s, for instance, 
though not so fine a building 
as the occasion demanded, is 
a fine building. But its dig- 
nity is rather to be guessed at, 
or deduced by logic, than seen 
by the eyes. Its dome may be 
seen in the distance, forming 
a half-length view of the 
building ; its foot may be seen 
in the church-yard ; an im- 
perfect glimpse of a_ full- 
length, with the wings hidden, 
may be caught on Ludgate 
Hill; but a fair view of the 
whole mass is only to be ob- 
tained by means of pictures, 
in little, drawn by the rules 
of perspective from some sta- 
tion inaccessible to the actual 
spectator. 

The Abbey is rather more 
exposed ; but it stands leering 
down Tothill Street, while one 
may whiten one’s shoulders in 
vain against the courts of law 


in coquetting for a look at 
the venerable beauties of 
Henry VII’s chapel; and St 
Margaret’s comes to help it 
still better to conceal itself 
from the lawyers as they pass 
into the Hall. St Margaret’s 
looks like a stunted and use- 
less campanile, for the minster 
has two towers already. 

The new Post-oflice is ina 
wide street, but still it is a 
street, and the angle at which 
it must be viewed is conse- 
quently of the most obtuse. 
Hoare’s bank, the handsomest 
house in London, is in a nar- 
rower street. On the other 
hand, one gets a tolerable view 
of Nash’s needle, and the 
circumjacent beauties of Re- 
gent Street. 

It is obvious, however that 
a really fine building can rarely 
be placed in view just at the 
end of a street, even if that 
site would suflice to display 
it. It must stand in an open 
space, like Buckingham Pa- 
lace,—only that is not a fine 
building. ' The College of 
Surgeons, which has a hand- 
some front, is half hidden by 
the shrubs before it. Besides, 
though that building does 
stand in a square, there 1s no 
choice in the point of view; 
it must either be close, or 
distant. Now such an open 
space as we require we do not 
possess in all London. 

Our great city has its broad 


streets, its nightly illumina- 
tions, its fine buildings, 
(though not many,) ts 














Trafalgar 


« Squares” or shrubberies, 
afeature peculiar to Britain, 
but it has not vot a pluzza or 
place, such as the eitics of the 
continent can boast. Lacking 
this it lacks one of the finest 
features of a great city. 

And it is not merely as an 
area for the display of archi- 
tecture that such a place Is 
wanted ; it is a noble sight in 
itself. The traveller from the 
open squares of Madrid or 
Paris; from the _— moul- 
dering Eternal City, shrunken 
within its walls, i the ma- 
jestic ruins standine in_ the 
eap; from its Piazza di 
Spagna, and the striking Sca- 
linala, ov the palace-bound 
expanse of the 
from the cheerful breadth of 
Santa Maria Maggiore, with 
its yellow gravel, in Florence 
the Fair, or the pee" stone 
floor of the Piazza del Gran- 
duca,* — finds himself in 
London perpetually moving 
straight forward in a bo vunded 
line, and longs in vain for some 
open space to breathe his eyes 
in, ‘he nearest approach we 
have to such a place is im 
Gray’s Inn New square ; but 
there isa moral monotony of 
the driest kind in knowing 
that it is surrounded by no- 


3 ee eae A 
1aZZa Navona; 


* In this square, standing in 
Cellini’s famous and most ¢ 
much pain and rage in the 
living marble, white as a lily, 
pedestal. Within the Li 
stands a fine fountain, with atucs about 
Cos: no the Crreat, not u ilike 
with a bronze inseription, and three | igh 





one of the are 
t eraceful statue of VPerseus, 
casting. John 


rria are seve ral ant 


t] e statue ol 


square. O4L 


thine but lawyers, and the 
unornate uniformity of their 
dwellings. [t is besides no 
thoroughtare for carriages, and 
lies out of the vay for the 
majority of foot- Lagann grr 
The same remarks apply to 
the open space in na _ smple. 
‘Lhe space in front of West- 
minster Hall is uneven, 
neglected, and choked up 
with cabs and coaches, and 


more like a bit of waste 
eround. 
Now there is ‘Trafalgar 


not yet enclosed; itis 
and com- 


Square 
in a central part, 
municates with many 
and what could be better than 


streets ; 


to make it supply the chief 


defect remaining r in the ele- 


ments of agreat city? ‘There 
is to be a fountain. Good; 
a fountain is a handsome 


objec t. Butletit be ofa good 
desien, and copious in its 
streams: not like the misera- 
ble little squirting thing's 
occasionally found in the 


obscure recesses ot London. 


Let it be a noble building of 


movine waters, fit to stand in 

such a place, and subserve to 
thecommemoration of Britain’s 
power and one of her greatest 
But above all, let the 
a shrub- 


heroes. 
place be kept open; 
‘hes of the Loggia, is Benvenuto 


the foot of which cost him so 
of Bologna’s Rape of the Sabines, in 


stands in another arch, with a high relief on its 


In the middle of the space 
Neur it is an equestrian statue of 
[. in style, but much nobler; 


liefs of his history on the pedestal, At 


| 
. ATI 


the mates of the o!d palace of the Gran luk is the rival pair of statues by 
Mich langelo and Bandi eli. And all these have remained sacred to the 
Fiorentines, thouch trusted to them without gual “lor prot ction, inviolate to 
hand or foot; for the ‘ nhabitants of Firenze la Bella have learnt respect from 


their familiarit y with the precious monuments of art. g 
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bery in front would kill the 
National Gallery, outright, and 
would injure the church; the 
best part of which is its por- 
tico. The buildings round 
about are not of the finest, 
but they are not the worst, and 
altogether form a more tolera- 
ble collection than any other 
open space in London. 

Two objections have been 
urged: one, that nursery maids 
would be apt to perambulate 
the space, unrestricted by 
square-keys; and little boys 
would play at marbles and 
hoop. We can perceive no- 
thing very frightful to th 
paternal authoritics in this 
result. ‘The other is, that it 
would afiord a ready area foi 
mublic riots. Now the London 
public do not wait for ope: 
squares to riot inif the motive 
to riot are at hand; and in- 
deed it has been found that 
streets are more convenici 
fortresses for unorganised 
crowds. An open square 
would therefore rather favouw 
the authorities and reculai 
troops, in cases of civil con- 
test. If it were objected 
carriages and horses woul 
cut up the ground, if unpaved, 
or endanger the 
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easily be obviated by rai 
the whole of the Opeil pal 
now cut off from the roa 
about a foot or more at 
edge ; for posts and cht 
would restrict it almost 
tirely to lounge: 


Arcades not unfrequently surround piazze; and 





Square . 


Thus we might have a nro 
per prazza in London, ened 
learn to call the arcades jn 
Covent Garden by a more ap- 
propriate name;* and the 
Londoner would become fami- 


lar Wil 


a] 
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1 one of the finest and 
cheerfullest sights in the world. 
ee Open space, set round 
with fine houses, and tra- 
versed by human bemes, singly 
xl in groupes, louneine, 
walking, running, cCcrossine 
each others paths, In all diffe- 
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sich 1s the ereat want in the 
here the 
artist might have a lesson con- 
antiv before him, in_ the 


varlou eroupes. the varied 


. . 
action, all possibl 
varieties of distance and points 
O} aU W,. ‘The pictures of con- 
tinental designers, espe cially 
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charming object at a meeting 
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i wm probable that tit 
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architect of the Covent Garden piazzas meant to apply the term to the square 


and that the public ignorantly used the syneedoc/e, 
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of roads. Poor Charles is out 
of date and out of place. We 
would not have the 
labour wasted; but let 
feeble monarch be trotted into 
some place of less question- 
able notoriety, and still sur- 
vive among the monuments of 
the nation’s vicissitudes, lik 
his brother who still 
behind Whitehall. ‘lo be sure 
at present the groupe 
something of a set-off against 
the ludicrous bit of restles 

inefliciency in an adjacent 
cross-way, and stands as a 
sort of vindication of our bet- 
ter taste, though of a Irench- 
.man’s better se ulpture. ‘The 
unhap PY spiller ot the blood 

of nations, whose infirmities 
alone-claimed a reverence due 
to human nature, and not to 
the post from which he was 
properly though too tardily 
Withdrawn, and who, on that 
very account, can hardly b 
hel responsible for the result 

of his ac tions, seems put to GO 
penance in the rain, with Ii 

hat in his hand, “a perpetuul 
horse anx! 
bolt for the sta 
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The exhibition is an exposure, 
hot a triumph ; and the more 
will be pleased 
when it is discontinued 3 for 
itis amelancholy sieht. 
Trafalgar 
juare ornan may be 
multiphed without confusion, 


and the fountain and the cross 


onsiderate 


In a space like 


ents 


mnucht have others added to 
| 
them from time to time, until 
the lion that now shows his 


without a word to say 


é 
A 

7 
teeth, 


for himself, over the wate of 


Northumberland House, creeps 


: xe she 
down from his exalted position, 


ashamed of his shabby ape 
pearance. The old destruc- 
tive tendency of the London 


populace is only to be entirely 
making them fa- 
miliar with works of art, and 
their conduct at the Museum 
and other plac Ss to which they 
been more recently ad- 
oves them capable of 
Nl. There 
rtunity in Trafalgar 
| appear- 
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HilitLLecad, | 
is a glori- 


juare to improve the 
anee of London and the taste 
of its inhabitants. If it be 
| me fall in the 
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THE RESIDENCE OF LBARBA 


Our fairest dreams are 
Nymphs are 
And Eden was an 
Not that the heavens are 
But that the sweetest though 
In earth, must have an earthly tlower 


sweet 





faise: oh no! 
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Blest, if they know how sweet they are, 
And that earth also is a star. 


I met a lady by the sea, 
A heart long known, a face desired, 
Who led me, with sweet breathful glee, 
To one that sat retired ;— 
That sat retired in reverend chair, 
That younger lady's pride and care, 
Fading heav’nward beauteously, 
In a long-drawn life of love, 
With smiles below and thoughts above : 
And round her play'd that fairy she, 
Like Impulse by Tranquillity. 


And truly might they, in times old, 
Have deem’d her one of fairy mould 
Keeping some ancestral queen 
Deathless, in a bow’r serene; 

For oft she might be noticed, walking 
Where the seas at night were talking ; 
Or extracting, with deep look, 

Power from out some learned book ; 
Or with pencil or with pen, 
Charming the rapt thoughts of men: 
And her « eyes! they were so bright, 
They seemed to dance with elfin light, 
Playmates of pearly smiles, and yet 
So often and so sadly wet, 

That Pity wonder’d to conceive, 

How lady so beloved could grieve. 

And oft would both those ladies rare, 

Like enchantments out of air, 

In a sudden show’r descend 

Of balm on want, or flow’r on friend ; 

No matter how remote the place, ‘ 
For fairies laugh at time and space. 

From their hearts the gifts were given, 

As the light leaps out of heaven. 


Their very house was fairy:—none 
Might find it without favour won 
For some great zeal, like errant-knight, 
Or want and sorrow’s holy right; 

And then they reach’d it by long rounds 
Of lanes between thick pastoral g erounds 
Nest-like, and alleys of old trees, 
Until at last, in lawny ease, 

Down by a garden and its fountains, 
In the ken of mild blue mountains, 
Rose, as if exempt from death, 

Its many-centuried household breath. 





Bodryddan. 


The stone-cut arms above the door 
Were such as earliest chieftains bore, 
Of simple gear, long laid aside ; 

And low it was, and warm, and wide,— 
A home to love, from sire to son, 

By white-grown servants waited on. 
Here, a door opening breathed of bowers 
Of ladies, who lead lives of flowers ; 










There, walls were books ; and the sweet witch, 


Painting, had there the rooms made rich 
With knights, and dames, and loving eyes 
Of heav’n-gone kindred, sweet and wise ; 
Of bishops, gentle as their lawn, 

And sires, whose talk was one May-dawn. 
Last, on the roof, a clock’s old grace 
Look’d forth, like some enchanted face 
That never slept, but in the night 

Dinted the air with thoughtful might 

Of sudden tongue, which seem’d to say, 
“The stars are firm, and hold their way.” 


Behold me now, like knight indeed, 
Whose balmed wound had ceased to bleed, 
Behold me in this green domain, 

Leading a palfrey by the rein, 

On which the fairy fede sat 

In magic talk, which men call “ chat,” 
Over mead, up hill, down dale, 

While the sweet thoughts never fail, 
Bright as what we pluck’d ’twixt whiles, 
The mountain-ash’s thick red smiles ; 
And aye she laugh’d, and thought, and rode, 
And to blest eyes her visions shew’d 
Of nook, and tow’r, and mountain rare, 
Like bosom, making mild the air ; 

And seats, endear’d by friend and sire, 
Facing sunset’s thoughtful fire. 

And then, to make romances true, 
Before this lady open flew 

A garden gate; and lo! right in, 
Where horse's foot had never been, 
Rode she! The gard’ner, with a stare 
To see her threat his lilies fair, 

Uncapp’d his bent old silver hair, j 
And seem’d to say, “ My lady good 
Makes all things right in her sweet mood.” 


O land of Druid and of Bard, 
Worthy of bearded Time's regard, 
Quick-blooded, light-voiced, lyric Wales, 
Proud with mountains, rich with vales, 
And of such valour, that in thee 
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High and Low Lafe in Italy. 


Was born a third of chivalry, 

(And is to come again, they say, 

Blowing its trumpets into day, 

With sudden earthquake from the ground, 
And in the midst, great Arthur crown’'d) 
I used to think of thee and thine 

As one of an old faded line, 

Living in his hills apart, 

Whose pride I knew, but not his heart :— 
But now that I have seen thy face, 

Thy fields, and ever youthful race, 

And women’s lips of rosiest word, 

So rich they open; and have heard 

The harp still leaping in thy halls, 













Quenchless as the waterfalls, 

I know thee full of pulse as strong 

As the sea’s more ancient song, 

And of a sympathy as wide ; 

And all this truth, and more beside, 

{ should have known, had I but seen, 

O Flint, thy little shore ; and been 

Where Truth and Dream walk, hand-in-hand 
Bodryddan’s living Fairy-land., 


HIGH AND LOW LIFE IN ITALY, 


EXHIBITED IN SUNDRY LETTERS AND MEMOIRS COLLECTED BY THS 


LATE Je Je PIDCOCK RAIKES, 


ESQ.; AND NOW FIRST PUBLISHED 


BY HIS NEPHEW, SIR RODNEY RAIKES, WITH SEVERAL MATERIAL 


ADDITIONS, 


No. III. 


THE PARROCO SPINELLA TO 
MR RAIKEsS.* 
PROBABLY your most illustri- 
ous Lordship may have heard, 
during Her residence in Tus- 

es 
cany, of our Dante Alighien, 


author of sundry works both 
in poetry and prose, both in 
our Italian tongue and in the 
latin; but most notedly and 
especially of a certain long 
and elaborate poem, entitled 


* To those familiar with the manners and customs of Italy we need not point 
out the force and finish of the picture given in the text. By such of our readers 
the style of Spinella’s letters, the peculiaritics of his historical knowledge, and his 
orthography, even, will be recognised as typical of a large class in that country 
where a curious and touching childishness has survived the hard lessons of political 


trouble. In Spinella it does not always take its most engaging form; but 1 
the same genus with the simplicity and good faith of “ Messer Ludovico, 


but it is of 
’ and 


honest Giovanni Boccaccio, in whom it is as naked and charming as in one of Cor- 


reggio’s unsophisticated Bambini,—[| Ep, M. R.) 
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La Divina Commedia; the 
scenes of which divine come- 
dy are partly laid in Hell, 
partly i in Purgatory, and partly 


in Paradise, and are enacted 
by devils, men, women, and 
angels, tovether with our Lady 


and Lord; at one time im sul- 
phurous pits and brim 
cesspools, at another on dry 
land, but among hydras and 
Furies, and lastly in air and 
heaven. And ourancient his- 
torians have related that the 
said Dante Alighieri was | 

nished from the city of Flo- 
rence, as mahy pot tsand othe 
learned men have been, and 
are daily; they having been 
found by experience to be 


{ 41 


very offensive to most OF the 


governors, and to not a few of 
| 
i 


the governed. After severa 
centuries, the nobility of oul 
Florence resolved to wipe 
away the ignorance of their 
ancestors, and to erect a 
monument to the Church ol 
Santa Croce in honour of the 
said Dante Alighieri, whose 
mortal spoils lie buried in the 


city of Ferrara on the river 


Po. f he spirit of mreneros sity 
and patriotisn 1 swelled at last 
to such a pitch in the bosoms 
of our illustrious patricians 
that, within a very few years, 
they raised among themselves 
& sum amounting to nearly 


half of what was pe for 


the pureh; ise of the marble. 
Finally the work is completed : 

the monument is erected 1n 
Santa Croce. I wish it were 
in my power, most erudite and 
illustrious Signor, to state 
precisely from my own obser- 
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vation, what occurred at the 


festival instituted to the ho- 
nour of this our immortal poet, 


Alighieri. = It 


} ry 
nervy mante 


was my intention to have been 
nt) : person at the cele- 


tion of so ereat a solem 
nity: but entering the church, 
and knowing that no member 
of the r ig ning family, no 
chamberlain, no bishop, no 
canonico, no person of rank 
ither in the state or im litera- 
ture was there, | thought it 
prudent and decorous to slink 
away, particularly as I feared 
{ be compromised by the 
murmurs | heard from stran- 
rers, WhO ventured to remark 
the present day did well in 
remaining at home, ‘This 
remark would have been am- 
bivuous, if their voices and 
countenances had not stamped 
a broad closs against the text. 
However we had some very 
ine music, which L ventured 
to hear from the steps: and 
i could discover in the nave a 
catatale, the loan of which 
must have cost the communitd 
at least three crowns; and 
best part of another to light 
it. ‘The indignant spirit of 
our .Alighier! seemed to have 
taken possession of the stran- 
vers universally, which indi- 
cate in plainly that they 
are sworn Ghibellines; but I 
am happy to inform your Ex- 
cellency that it did not burst 
forth awainst our august Im- 
serial rulers, who had nothing 
to do with the business from 
beginning to end. Those 


however fare less handsomely 


ial the patriots and poets of 
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who assume the name of 
patriot and pretend to some 
regard for letters. 

I kiss &e. &e. 


MR STIVERS TO LADY C. 


My master has come back 
again, and has got into a scrape 
with the Police for being 
robbed. Instead of looking 
after the robber, an old friend 
of theirs, they looked after 
him, and put him upon his 
trial (1 mean of patience) for 
three whole days. He grew 
pacified and satisfied when at 
last he heard of an arrange- 
ment. He supposed the 
meaning of the word to imply 
his acceptance of one part on 
his acquiescence in losing the 
other. Nosuchthing. After 
a threat that if he dared in 
future to make a complaint 
which he could not substan- 
tiate he should be sent out of 
Tuscany, he was informed that 
he might come to a compro- 
mise. The proposal was to 
sign a written agreement to 
say nothing more about the 
matter: on which signature, 
the robber will be persuaded 
by the magistrate to act with 
reciprocal forbearance and 
good-faith. My master told 
the attorney that he thought 
the laws of Tuscany did not 
sufficiently protect the honest 
man. He _ replied, Caro 
Signor mio! what would she 
have ? 
Tuscany is to conciliate those 
who are able and likely to do 
usharm. We all know that 
your Excellency would not 
slip into the vineyard and cut 


The wise system of 
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down the vines of a judge: 
can we say that poor and idle 
men, pinched or irritated, 
would not do it? In fine, 
Signore, it 1s a Christian’s 
duty to love, and protect his 
simile.” 

“What!” cried I, “Signor 
Avvocato! do you make it out 
that a rogue is the simile of a 
judge ?” 

“ Tt remains for you to make 
that out,” said he with a 
laugh, “my case is harder and 
more intricate. 

“ Tcan plead for you, Eccel- 
lenza! and will plead for you: 
1 can bring reasons, I can 
bring laws; but, if getting 
back your property is the 
question, I can bring no pre- 
cedent. Since the French left 
the country, no foreigner ever 
gained a cause in Tuscany. 
But, Excellency! you must 
really make allowances for the 
poor judges. Cospetto! we 
have come not only to vine- 
yards and_ bean-fields, but 
even to bastinadoes ; and who 
knows where they may fall? 
There is no reverence nor 
respect in our days: there is 
no difference between persons 
and personages; but there are 
fierce fellows and stout blud- 
geons, cospetto ! and what can 
laws do against them, or the 


judges, or His Excellency the 


President of the Buon-Gover- 
no? They carry no such 
things : they are considerate 
and conciliatory, if you do not 
hurry and urge them, and 
know that in pulling out a 
tare they may light upon a 
thorn. 











[Was Mr Stivers quite cor- 
rect in quoting the Avvocato ? 
The result of our inquiries is 
different. He reports that no 
foreigner ever since the French, 
Ke. This observation held 
good for only sixteen years. 
There has since been one ex- 
ception; in Mr Leckie; but 
he knew the ministers, and he 
pleaded for himself. ] 


MR STIVERS TO LADY C. 
A PASSABLE orl here who 


has taken a whimsical sort of 


fancy for me, told me she 
knew I could do what I liked 
with my master. On my only 
nodding, which implied no 
such thing, but rather the con- 
trary, she said she should be 
elad if I would lend her our 
carriage and horses for a day 
or two in the carnival. I did 
not like to disoblige her, 
though there was no reason on 
earth why I should oblige her, 
and Lasked Mr ‘Talb OyS whi it 
was to be done. Lave I men- 
tioned this gentleman to you? 
{ think I have not: well then 
I will. My master, the great 
encourager, is the devil ‘him- 
self for picking up: Ile 
picked up a poet. 1 thought 
it hard, and more than flesh 
and blood could bear, that he 
should set down a poet at his 
own table, when 1 had lived 
with him two years, and stood 
behind it. True it is, master 
said, “Stivers! a gentleman 
is coming to reside in the 
house ; there may be a little 
more trouble, but I shall re- 
member it at the end of the 
year.” I hope he will; he 1s 
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much to be pitied, and half 


excused. He took to this 
poet, as people take sometimes 
toadog, to keep others off. 
For here in Italy the poets are 

as troublesome as the flies, 

and pretty nearly as plentiful. 
At every inn, as you alight, 
they bring you a copy of verses, 
as we E nelishme “a eall it; but 
they Italians, who ought to 
call it so (for the same does 
for five hundred) call it by 
another name, Epitalamio or 
Lode, in which every prince is 
Tito, every green-grocer Me- 
cenate. The licht of these 
fire-flies darts high and low, 

over wet and dry, and, coming 
out of one insect, falls upon 
another. A certain Fantoni, 
who called himself Labindo, 
was father abbot to this order 
of Famelicans. He praised 
even Lord Cowper! what an 
appetite the poet must have 
had for dinner, and what a 
digestion must the peer have 
had for adulation. Well, Mr 
Talboys is not so much amiss. 
Althoug ‘h he is not very so- 
ciable with us, he is not greatly 
more with master, but has good 
humour and a good word for 
all. This coin is very light, 

yet those who play with it 
always win more than those 
who stake down heavier. So 
that, although we ought to be 
displeased at his coming into 
the family without our being 
consulted, we are not upon bad 
terms with him. His qualifi- 
cations as a poet are very 
questionable, for, when mas- 
ter, at first meeting, invited 
him to dinner, he declined it. 
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This is not vastly in the spirit ofhim. In the evening, by 
of poetry. I am, however, way of quizzing me, he threw 
about to give youa specimen me the lines | am going to 
of what he can do in transla- write out. Here he has missed 
tion. He laughed at my con- his cue: he shall never 
sulting him, and replied that humble me: he shall never 
the Sienora Aurora Spinella make me say that our landau 
was something like a girl he and horses are master’s and 
remembered to haveread of in not mine. That was his drift. 
an ancient, and said he should He is but shallowish, like the 
be contented if he could re-_ rest of his tribe. 1 do believe 
semble him as much in poetry he meant no harm; but, in 
as [resembled himin manners. points of honour, [ am tender 
I told him J would give I did as a gnat or a catterpillar. 


not know what to vet a touch 
Imitated from Cutullus. 


Varrus would take me t’other day 
‘To see a little girl he knew, 
Pretty, and witty in her way, 
W ith impudenc e enough for two. 


Here my lady I must stop I would fain keep it all to 
awhile. ‘There is no resem- myself: I know what to do 
blance. Aurora has just im- with it. 
pudence enough for one, and To proceed. 


scarce are we seated, ere she chatters, 
As city nymphs are wont to do, 
About all countries, men, and matters . . 
“ And, pray, what has been done for you ?”’ 


“ Bithynia, lady !” I replied, 
‘Is a good province for a pretor, 
For none (1 promise you) beside, 
And least of all am I her debtor.” 


Sorry for that!” said she. . however 
You have brought with you I dare say, 
Some litter-bearers ; none so clever 
In any other part as they.” 


If I had told the truth I’d told her 
That I had no one, here or there, 

Who could have mounted on his shoulder 
The leg of an old broken chair. 
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“Why, badiy as my lot may fall,”’ 
Said I, ambitious to be grand, 

*‘ Eight or nine fellows, straight and tall, 
Are constantly at my command.” 


“* My dear Catullus! 


what eood hap is 


Our meeting! lend me only eight. . 
{ would be carried to Serapis 


‘To-morrow. 


“ Wait, fair lady! 


wait,” 


! knew the number pretty well, 
There may be eight, I said, or nine. 
[ merely had forgot to tell 
That they are ‘Cinna’ s, and not mine. 


a mean spirit to 
for my part I will 


[It shews 
take a hint: 


MR STIVERS TO LADY C, 


My Lady, I was wrong in my 
opinion of Mr Talboys . . not 
opinion, for that I am seldom 
or never wrong in, but what 
you call first impression. He 
may not have much invention, 
but he turns into verse every- 
thing that comes in his way. 
We have here some good 
company in the evening ; just 
enough to make up arubber at 
whist. The ladies are not 
ladies of rank, but are as good 
as those that are, for there’s not 
one of them that has not her 
diamonds and rmngs upon 
every finger. Beside, though 
there are some that may forget 
the /ead, there are none that 


not: Aurora shall have her 
horses. 


[am &c, &e. &c. 


forget the candlestick, as many 
great folks do. You must have 
heard of Mr and Mrs Clutter- 
buck, and the widow Shutfile- 
ton, for they say that they have 
heard of you in London. It 
was the first thing I asked 


them ; and they all said, “Oh 
L ora to be sure!” 
Mr ‘lTalbovs turned into 


metre what he must have heard 
at the card table; it being 
impossible that Mrs Shuffleton 
and Mrs Clutterbuck should 
have spoken in rhyme off-hand. 
I doubt there is something 
of his own: a cleverish and 
smartish cross-buttock at Ma- 


dam Clutterbuck. Let her 
look to that: the lines are 
these. 


MRS SHUFFLETON. 
Dear me! Mrs Clutterbuck ! 

You have had such charming luck 
In your sweet good man, 
That you should not think it hard 
That you never got a card 

Worth a scurf of bran. 
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MRS CLUTTERBUCK. 
To be sure, one feels at ease 
With a man so made to please 

All that are genteel. 

MRS SHUFFLETON. 
When he walks into a room, 
What address ! 

MRS CLUTTERBUCK. 
And what perfume! 


MRS SHUFFLETON. 










Grace from head to heel! 





MRS CLUTTERBUCK. 
One looks how he holds his hat. 





MRS SHUFFLETON. 
One would copy his cravat. 


MRS CLUTTERBUCK, 
One comes up to me, 
Saying, Do excuse me, ma’am! 
Sure as of my life Lam 
Your’s that lord must be. 
Lack! says I, how shou/d you know? 
Very true! some time ago 
Clutterbuck and I 
Joined for better and for worse 
Our young hearts and little purse, 
Bundling - « weal or woe. 
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MRS CLUTTERBUCK TO HER PARTNER. 
Did you let them win the knave ? 
PARTNER. 
Ma’am! that lady ... 












MRS CLUTTERBUCK TO THE SAME. 
Well now, save 
(If you can) the deal. 
Pray now, Mrs Shuffleton, 
For the love of Christ ha’ done! 


MRS SHUFFLETON. 
I did wrong, I feel. 

Yet upon a theme like this 

You can hardly do amiss . . 
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MRS CLUTTERBUCK, 


O my want o’ wit! 
Harping on that nasty lubber, 
She has really won the rubber ! 

But, sir! Downright bit ! 


MRS SHUFFLETON,. 


Bit? ma’am! whata word to use! 
I, who am not quite a goose, 
Saw it in the wick. 


MRS CLUTTERBUCK., 


Well, I’ll never think about 
Him, or any such a lout, 
When I want the trick. 


MRS SHUFFLETON,. 


And or e’er I’d have my pride 

In this manner mortified, 
Ma’am ! upon my life! 

When I praise a man, I swear 

I will praise him anywhere 
But before his wife, 


Master said on reading these 
attentively, that there was a 
good deal of reason on both 
sides, but that, if he had been 
at the same table, the unplea- 
sant circumstance should never 


have occurred. 
I am, &c, 


THE PARROCO SPINELLA TO 
MR RAIKES. 


Ir is difficult, not to say im- 
possible, for mortal man, who 
is neither a sovereign prince 
nor grand esquire of Cran- 
bourn alley, to possess thie 
physical, moral, and pecuniary 
powers, requisite for collect- 
ng all the important histori- 
cal monumentsof every distant 
country, Alexander the Great, 
son of Philip, King of Mace- 
don, did it in part only, and at 
the cost of many thousand 


lives, and finally of his own, 
Herodotus of Halicarnassus, 
imperial city, and Messer 
Aristotle, who taught in our 
school at Pisa and elsewhere, 
did it too in part. For which 
undertaking they had mules 
and oxen, and ships of war, 
and munition of offence and 
mouth. I have long been 
girded ; and have stood so day 
and night for my literary ex- 
pedition, under the command 
of your Excellency, toward 
the state of Bologna. But can 
the keenest investigator of 
truth ever hope to arrive at it 
before it has greatly decayed 
in such remote regions? How 
many months must it have 
passed through before it 
reaches him who hungers for 
it! It loses its force and its 
form, like vaccination, by such 
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frequent and reiterated trans- 
mission, and leaves only pru- 
riency and scar behind it. 
The beasts indeed, and the 
men also, are ready to second 
us; Mocale’s for example, a 
eallant man, whose horses are 
like the horse described by 
Job, and whose mules are like 
lions; they pull and bray so. 
These, guided by his brave 
velturini, have often passed 
through those celebrated 
mountains which Hannibal 
overcame with such extreme 
difficulty, and which Catha- 
rine had much ado to climb 
over, pursued and worried by 
the valiant orator, Marco Tul- 
lio, clapping his hands, and 
setting on the renowned Cap- 
tain-major Ser Marco Antonio, 
who afterwards lost his sub- 
stance and his wits with a 
loose fortune-teller in foreign 
yarts. Your Excellency, who 
we gone over the same cround, 
with greater glory, and less 
incommodity, knows the 
charges, the gran denaro, the 
deadly fatigue, the sweat, 
thereon attendant : then pos- 
tillions, and doganieri, and 
Locandieri, and Caffetieri, and 
camerieri, make one’s heart 
weary, and leave nothing but 
the i tg at the gate of the 
city: which skeleton must 
go to the Excellency of the 
Governorand the Eminence of 
the Legate, and the Illustris- 
simi the Officers of Police, 
and be kept standing at every 
door, till a leg is ready to drop 
here, an arm there, and be 
questioned and be registered 


* One o'clock :—the usual dinner hour. 
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and be told to come again on 
the morrow. Before “night 
fall the lodgings are to be 
looked for ; and, while there is 
any light left in the last cor- 
ner of the heavens, one must 
catch it, in order to buy spec- 
tacles. In vain we carry our 
own along with us : we require 
those of greater power, lens 
upon lens, microscope upon 
microscope, to examine and 
descry that the sheets have 
been slept upon by as few 
families as possible, and 
smooth-skinned ones. For the 
itch is among the most ancient 
names here ; it being, with the 
bugs and fle: is, left behind by 
Catharine’s men, the refuse of 


Rome, as the great orator 
called them to their teeth. 
After these miuschiefs comes 


the language itself, that scor- 
ticates the auricles ; ; and lastly 
(O crown of calamity! !) come 
the high nobility to honour a 
poor Parroco at tocco,* and to 
request he will treat them as 
strangers. 
I kiss &c. &e. 


PARROCO SPINELLA TO 
MR STIVERS. 


To the most Prized Signor, 
The Signor Jack Stivers, 

C hamberlain to H: Ex: 
Milord James Pidcock Raikes, 
Gr. Esq: 

At Bologna. 

Most esteemed sir, my most 
worshipfull patron, 
Signor Jack ! 


THE 


SEEING that your Signory 
was desirous of exhibiting to 
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future ages the state of om 
Italy in these dominions ; and 
in remembrance of my pro- 
mise to obtain for you, and 
likewise for H: Ex: the 
Gr. Esq : of Cranbourn Alley, 
in the renowned city of Lon- 
don, metropolis of England, 
our illustrious master, all such 
information as should appear 
to me the most important, [ 
gird myself at this juncture 
for such undertakine. But 
before I commence the opera- 
tion, | supplicate you, most 
prized and ornate sir, to humi- 
late to his Excellency, the 
Signor Grand Esquire, my 
most obsequious thanks for 
his regale of the magnificent 
and sublime tragi-comic poem 
of our celebrated author the 
Signor Ludovico, late of Fer- 
rara, possidente. I have re- 
cently heard that there 1s an 
edition (the same type and 
size) of the Illustrious Signor 
Torquato, noble of Bergamo, 
imperial city in Lomb ardy. 
As his Lordship the Grand 
Esquire will pass near the 
aforesaid city on his way into 
Switzerland, where the heats 
of summer are mitigated by 


the snows of the mountain, if 


you should happen by not 
going many posts out of your 
road, to meet with such publi- 
cation, one whisper would 
inflame the generosity of the 
Grand Esquire... 1 am far 
from desiring or expecting it: 

my delicacy forbids me to hint 
it, O my bosom-friend! even 
to you. Besides, I know that 
his Excellency, well aware of 
my poverty, would send it 


through the hands of his 
banker. Should some good 
angel inspire the thought, or 
employ human means in your 
ingenuous person, I shall pant 


to treasure it in the interior of 


my heart. I and my niece 
Aurora Madelena Augusta (I 
speak in secrecy) are preparing 
two little presents against the 
much sighed-for return of two 
dearest friends and_ patrons, 
when, God willing, [ am anx- 
ious to exhale my ‘lead breath 
in the embraces of His Exceel- 
lency the Grand Esquire and 
of his most worthy Chamber- 
lain, whose most devoted, 
humble, and obsequious ser- 
vant | have the honour to 
declare myself, 
‘rom my house, 
The Priest Piero Gattolino 
Spinella. 


J. J. STIVERS TO THE REV. 
P. G. SPINELLA. 
Parson SpineEtLA! Parson 
Spinella! The devil gird you! 
m4 master threw his book at 

ny head and gave me a black 
eye with it, because you, like 
a fool, had forgotten to write 
us any news, after promising 
God knows what. And this is 
not the worst of it : at least he 
thinks so: For, as we both 
supposed that there was some- 
thing in the wind, from your 
sending us nothing, we went 
about the town of Bologna, 
they call it, asking whether 
anything was stirring, and 
rubbing our hands in readiness 
for an answer, when, lo! and 
behold! three fellows came in 
the evening and invited my 
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—_ to visitthe Commissary. 

master put on his black 
silk stockings, and went. Af- 
ter an hour or thereabout a 
well-dressed gentleman came 
back with my master. They 
alighted from our carriage, and 
my master gave orders to pack 
up again, and be off. Tired 
as we were, we were not al- 
lowed to sleep in the town, 
because we x ie what news. 
My master tells me that he 
was admonished by the autho- 
rities, as they style themselves, 
to ask no questions in any 
part of Italy, or we should 
fare worse. I asked him how 
the devil a man can fare worse 
than have no fare at all. He 
eave me a hint that some 
prisons are damp, some waters 
unwholesome, and some Sickee 
more inviting than friendly to 
the stomach. He added, you 
must not talk of the dead, 
because they are dead ; nor of 
the living, because they are 
living: you must not talk of 
individuals, because they are 
individuals ; nor of governors, 
because they are governors. 
If you do not like the country, 
you may leave it. This is 
generous: but they do not 
exercise so much generosity in 
regard to the laws; for, al- 
though they make you leave 
the country either before you 
have opened } your eyes in it or 
for having opened them, you 
must take a slice of their laws, 
whether you will or not, and, 
what is worse, must swallow 
it fasting. 


Yrs. J. J. Svivers. 
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P.S. I forgot to mention a 
frolic of two odd devils. As 
we were getting into the car- 
riage, two ragged and sturdy 
fellows asked ‘alms from my 
master, for the love of God 
and the Virgin, putting their 
heads and shoulders m. He 
did not like the look of the 
shoulders, and still less of the 
heads, which you parsons 
might call Legion, out of 
Holy Writ; so he threw them 


a giulio. They quarrelled 
about it, and stabbed each 


other. The police-officers who 
helped us into the carriage, 
and expeeted a crown each 
for the trouble of turning: us 
out of the city, ordered them 
to separate instantly ; which 
they did, both the dead man 
and the other. The dead man 
was turned out just as we 
the murderer finds pro- 


were : 
tectors. He asked no ques- 
tions. 

FROM THE REV. PARROCO 


SPINELLA TO MR STIVERS. 


Most esteemed Sir, my most 
worshipful Patron ! 


Ir is with tears in my eyes 
that I take up my pen; tears 
from two sources; which of 
them shall I attempt to trace 
first! Alas, I know not! 
To have forgotten (not indeed 
that I did forget) but to have 
postponed the intelligence I 
possess and ought to have 
imparted to my most illus- 
trious and munificent patron, 
ah me! a heart weighed 
down with benefits is sensible 
of them only, and the business 
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of this world little affects it. 
Oh those two rash men! So 
then! one really died without 
confession. He must have 
had some sins; and who can 
tell what they were! and, 
without knowing what they 
were, who can pray for his 
pardon. I would say a mass 
gratis for the repose of his 
soul, if I could venture to re- 
commend the matter, in my 
utter ignorance of the circum- 
stances. And perhaps he has 
friends who would take it ill 
to have a mass said gratis for 
him, like a beggar, though it 
appears he was one. For few 
people like to have it known 
that their relatives were beg- 
gars. Aurora would rather 
read the great nobleman of 
Bergamo than Messer Ludo- 
vico. He, I find, is slippery 
in some places, and much 
fitter for married women than 
for girls, that must be settled. 
His excellency may light upon 
it northward ; he must be best 
known nearest his birth-place. 
Had | been at Bologna the 
fatal event would not have 
happened; at least the worst 
of it. The poor creature 
might have had his stabs, but 
had he writhed, like a snake 
upon a dung-fork under them, 
1 would have plucked his con- 
fession from him, and have 
given him absolution and 
unction. He should not have 
gone before his maker with as 
dry a skin as a polecat left a 
month in a trap! Augusta 
has finished the garters, and. . 
guess what! ly paper is 
wet with the overflowing of 
No, 382—IV. 
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my heart. I enjoy the in- 
effable welfare and supreme 
cood of declaring myself &c. 
MR STIVERS TO THE PAR- 
ROCO SPINELLA. 


Parson, my master is in a 
thunderstorm at the overflow- 
ings of your heart. Must I 
let it out? he wants to write 
a book. A man to leave Italy 
and not to write a book about 
it! Was ever such a thing 
heard of? He will never 
show his face again in Cheap- 
side, and must keep to the 
Haymarket, unless you col- 
lect for him all the little 
pieces of history that are fly- 
ing about the country. Ghosts 
are going out of fashion: 


murderers keep up their 
heads: poisons are rather 


stale: monks and priests with 
daggers lie in the ale-house 
fire-side corners: girls that are 
run away with have many ad- 
mirers : houses burnt we have 
enoughat home. Beat about, 
beat about, and try to find 
what willtake. Now for your 
comfort, or what he calls en- 
couragement, let me tell you, 
that he has desired his banker 
in Florence to find out that 
Bergamo nobleman, and buy 
him, cost what he may. And 
he will send you the English 
books for you to learn and 
teach with. But nothing of 
these or others, excepting the 
Bergamo chap, until you for- 
ward four ounces at least of 
closely written materials. In 
that case, you will also have 
twenty Francescani, and a 
barrel of right good a 
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porter from his correspondent 
at Leghorn, such as would 
blow up its fortifications with 
a single bottle of it, and spit 
in the face of Vesuvius out of 
sheer contempt. 

And now my friend pray let 
us hear how you would have 
prevented the fatal event, as 
you call it, mentioned in my 
last. As to the murderer, 

ou gravely tell us he must 
Lone had some sins. Why 
the devil’s in him if he had 
not, when he drew a knife as 
long as my arm and stabbed 
a fellow beggar to the heart. 
The other rogue had no time 
to defend himself, or perhaps 
was a little loth to shew his 
weapon. He drew enough of 
it, however, to let us see that 
seven or eight inches were 
rough with something darker 
and thicker than common 
rust . . a commodity which 
such worthies seldom keep 
long together in such ware- 
houses. 

J. J. Stivers. 


P.S. Mind your cue, and 
don’t hang fire this time. 


THE PARROCO SPINELLA TO 
MR STIVERS. 


Most prized Sir, my most 
worshipful patron, 


Tue commands of His Excel- 
lency the Grand Esquire shall 
be carried into immediate ex- 
ecution by the mosthumbleand 
grateful ofhis servants. Shock- 
ed as I was at the irreverence 
shewn towards his illustrious 
ra which perhaps his in- 

ignation did not allow him 
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time and calmness to display 
in its true colours and real 
grandeur, I called and still 
call it a fatal event. Certain] 

I could think of no other such, 
in such a moment. Far be it 
from me to boast of the slen- 
der services I can render any 
one, but I could have thrown 
my whole self into the confla- 
gration that consumed my 
heart on hearing of his Excel- 
lency’s banishment. Cicero 
and Aristides were banished 
from their own country where 
they were well known: His 
Excellency was banished from 
one in which he never had 
resided, and where he could be 
known only by the annuncia- 
tion of the Gazettes, and the 
eulogies of the learned. Let 
suspicion rest: but perhaps 
his meditated work aroused 
the snakes of envy in breasts 
which the muses alone should 
occupy. I speak poetically, 
and must not be understood 
to signify anything by the 
word Muses in contradiction 
to the Catholic faith. Again 
I repeat it, I might have done 
something. I would have 
spoken with Gregorina del 
Ponte my old maid’s hus- 
band’s cousin, living in the 
Legations, whose daughter 
pleats for one of the Chaplains 
of his Eminence the Legate ; 
and thus the affair would have 
been in train. You appear, 
my illustrious friend, almost 
to regret that the murderer 
goes unpunished. Surely it is 
very imprudent to  irnitate 
such ferocious men, They 


often resist; and then what 
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happens? Wounds, wounds, 
at the least. Hospitals are 
very expensive: one would 
not run the risque of putting 
aman in, who could be kept 
out. Beside, the judges do 
not like to have anything to 
do with such bad people; 
for, if they inflict punish- 
ment, some relative or other 
of the sufferer cuts the 
root of a vine for him, 
and it costs as much wine as 
a whole crown would pur- 
chase to make them recon- 
ciled to the sentence. The 
judges are not afraid of ill- 
treating a worthy man, because 
a worthy man 1s never vindic- 
tive; and the harm on the 
whole is not very great, be- 
cause it enables him to exer- 
cise the virtue of forgiveness. 
But indeed, my dear friend, 
we think in Tuscany that it is 
better to leave the rogues 
alone, for they have no re- 
spect even for the magistrates 
when their blood is heated. 
I believe we have a peculiar 
breed of them; I never heard 
of the like elsewhere. In the 
present instance, as the mur- 
dered man is with God, and 
the murderer has made (let 
us hope) his peace with the 
church, both charity and 
prudence would draw a veil 
over so untoward an event. 
Should it appear to the wis- 
dom of his Eminence the 
Legate that an example is 
necessary, in order to frighten 
the smugglers of snuff and 
segars, he perhaps will make 
one, the motive being urgent: 
but let us hope if this unfor- 


tunate man is penitent, his 
Eminence will wait for one 
who is not, and exercise his 
discretion upon him who habi- 
tually has disregarded the 
edicts, and defrauded the fisc 
of the Sovereign, rather than 
upon him whose offence arose 
from sudden irritation, and 
whose words immediately pre- 
ceding it appealed to the love 
of God and holy Mary. 

Our mild and most provi- 
dent government acts admir- 
ably upon such occasions. 
When the most illustrious 
Signor, the Signor Pitti 
Tovaglia, the other day, had 
the misfortune to steal by 
midnight out of his bed, and to 
murder the unfortunate Sig- 
nora the Padrona, in whose 
hospitable house he was gra- 
tuitously lodged at Pisa, 
where he was receiving his 
education, he was not con- 
demned to death, or other cor- 
poral and infamous punish- 
ment, being born noble, but 
has been permitted to lead an 
easy lifeintheisle of Elba,where 
he may live a great number 
of years for edification and 
example, if they continue to 
take proper care in feeding 
him handsomely, and admit 
his companions to come about 
him. However your story is 
really a shocking one, and I 
was terrified and grieved to 
death at it, as well as I can 
remember. A knife of seven 
or eight inches in blade! Per 
Bacco! micanzona! It makes 
me shudder to the marrow. I 
would not see it for a good quate 
trinello, unless I had the arm of 
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such a gallant man as your 
distinguished person. I want 
but the arm; I want but the 
yhysical strength ; [ have the 
best ofa lion, though I ama 
dove in affection and fond- 
ness. 

The business is begun and 
proceeding. My apothecary, 
the most courteous and garb- 
ed Signor Angelo - Gabriele 
Giuntini, near the Dome, was 
weighing some sulphur for 
three most illustrious Bolog- 
nese noblemen, incommoded 
by those cutaneous eruptions, 
under which their very learned 
pontifical city has laboured 
from time immemorial, so that 
he could not conveniently with 
all his zeal for letters, and 
friendship for me his particu- 
lar friend, accommodate me 
with his four-ounce weight 
and English-built balance. 
But in order to shew my ob- 
sequiousness and panting in 
the services of our common 
patron, I enclose herewith 
many authentic and most im- 
portant documents, furnished 
with which his Excellency the 
Grand Esquire may venture 
forth among the foremost in 
the literary world. My own 
scales may not be exact, but 
according to them, the weight, 
reckoning the sealing-wax in 
the old letters and the wafer 
in my enclosure, amounts to 
three ounces and a drachm. 

Aurora is afraid, and indeed 
i myself begin to participate 
in her fears, that the battles, 
recounted and detailed in the 
famous epic of the renowned 
Porquato, may raise suspi- 
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cions in these unquiet times. 
The book is not yet prohibited, 
like old Signor Dante Ali- 
ghieri’s, but as it may incite 
to a martial spirit, the Govern- 
ment (to which such a report 
has been made) looks on it 
with an evil eye: wherefore, 
if Aurora should lend it to her 
lover, they might send her to 
the Stinca, as lending a hand 
to incendiaries, and him to 
Volterra, as suspected of Car- 
bonarism. The Abbate Me- 
tastasio, poet to the Cesarean 
Majesty, has but little flame 
and fire in him, and (a coun- 
tryman of your’s declared it) 
has buckets and rain-water 
enough to extinguish ten 
times the quantity. Could 
not you, my too generous 
friend, ever active in kind 
attentions .. one word from 
your lips . . but I dare not 
ask or hint... a certain innate 
modesty, the habits of my life, 
the duties of my profession. . 
I would not quote the best 
book unseasonably. . “ Ask, 
and it shall be given”—I 
have ever found it so.. But 
words are wanting, as they 
likewise are to express the un- 
extinguishable love and un- 
alterable devotion with which 
I kiss your honoured hands 
and those of our exalted pa- 


tron. 
Deign Xe. 


MR STIVERS TO THE PAR- 
ROCO SPINELLA. 


Parson! 
Wuo invited you, in God’s 
name? Master said to me, 
Did you venture to hint to 
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the Rev. Signor Spinella that 
I was desirous he should en- 
counter the dangers of a 
journey to Bologna?” 

Pray did 1? They would 
have thrown you, had you 
gone after us, into that ugly 
tower of theirs,* which, like 
their politics and religion, is 
ready to crush those who 
should attempt to put it up- 
right. 

You now must have seen, 
by my last letter, that they 
made Bologna too hot for us. 
We did not go to Bergamo 
nor to Ferrara, but strait on 
for Como. What matters 
that? We sent your two 
books from Parma, the Mes- 
ser Ludovico and the Messer 
Torquato. Write away, write 
away; or we must hear you 
talk on our return. 


REV. PARROCO SPINELLA TO 
MR RAIKES. 


I}lustrissimus ! 
Nornine is so delightful to 
a generous heart and elevated 
mind, as to commemorate 
those actions of our country- 
men which throw a lustre on 
all the country, and recon- 
duct her noble sons amongst 


the most glorious of her an- 
cestors. And nothing, it ap- 
pears to me, can do this so 
effectually and so signally, as 
displaying that self-devotion, 
that forgetfulness of person- 
ality and family, of which we 
are delighted to read so fre- 
quently among the ancient 
Romans. I find an example 
no less memorable in the more 
recent pages of our ‘Tuscan 
annals. Prince Borghese had 
received from the Emperor 
Napoleon the vice-royalty of 
Piedmont, and acquired under 
the auspices of that Emperor, 
in estates and money, about 
two million crowns. Yet such 
was his regard for his country, 
such his reluctance to dis- 
please its rulers, that he 
forbore to put on even the 
habiliments of mourning at 
the decease of his brother 
and benefactor, Such mag- 
nanimity, united with such 
delicacy, was greatly ap- 
plauded in our Tuscany. Our 
beloved country, we trust, can 
still furnish many similar ex- 
amples, and there is no de- 
spair or doubt of their defi- 
ciency in future. 
I kiss &c. 
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One Rufus Rigge—a peppery prig, 

Whose little face look’d very big, 

Consisting of a pent-house brow, 
Crown’d by a carrot-colour'd thatch, 


Two ferret eyes of angry glow, 
Red whiskers, and a nose to match, | 


* The Garisenda. 
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Tho’ he might lose, in moments rash, 
His temper—seldom lost his cash. 
Always, in short, he was penurious, 
Choleric often—sometimes furious. 


Th’ aforesaid Rufus having made 

A competency by his trade, 

(He was a coppersmith at Deptford, ) 
Resolved the whole concern to drop, 
To sell the good-will of his shop, 

At the first offer he could get for ’t, 
Retire to Bath, and take it coolly. 
This was no easy matter truly 

To one so hot and so unruly, 
Especially at Bath in summer weather, 
Where, in a pit of chalk confined, 
The gasping dwellers, half calcined, 
Smoulder, and smoke, and smother altogether. 


But he kept his intent, and thither he went, 
And a house he took with a dashing look, 

White front, green door, and a large brass knocker, 
And at Auction and Mart he bought furniture smart, 
All new and untarnish’d, and painted and varnish’d, 

Which occasioned him often to go to his locker. 

In quarrels entangled, he wrangled and jangled, 
But still, in a month, he had paid all the bills, 
Tho’ it made him excessively red in the gills. 


So Rufus sate in his parlour down, 

And he said with a smile (‘twas a very long while 
Since his phiz had been seen to relax from a frown, ) 
* Thank Heaven ! I owe not a soul a crown: 

This inroad of daily duns will cease, 
And my money and I will be left at peace.” 


But mortal hopes are vain, alack ! 
After a knock-—a single one, 
That sounded very like a dun, 
Enter’d a decent man in black, 
Who, bowing, from his pocket drew 
A paper—gave it, smoothed his pate, 
And then demanded three pounds two, 
Th’ amount of his apportion’d rate 
For the new Church, which, he repeated, 
With two rates more would be completed. 
“ Church Rates !”—cried Rigge with puffing cheeks, 
“ T hay’n’t yet been here five weeks :— 
I am, moreover, a Dissenter, 
And neither new nor old Church enter.” 


He wouldn't pay it—that he swore,— 
Nay—he did more, 
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For he push’d the decent man in black 
Out of the door-way in a crack, 

And in furious mood his way he took, 
To consult his lawyer —Mr Snook. 
Said Rigge—“ I was not quite collected 
At a demand so unexpected, 

But snatch’d and threw the Bill away, 
And spat upon it where it lay.”"— 

“ Then "—said the lawyer—* I surmise 
You were not taken by surprise ; 

For if there’s truth in what you state, 


‘Tis clear you did—Expect-a-rate.” 


HI. 





BLUES AND VIOLETS.—A PROCLAMATION. 


Apo110, by the Grace of Jove, 
King of the Universe, Lord 
of Light and Poetry, De- 
fender of the Faith in the 
good and beautiful, &c. &e. 


To all whom it may con- 
cern, Greeting. 


Whereas it hath been 
represented to us, in conse- 
quence of the light and trivial 
way in which our late visit to 
earth hath been recorded by a 
certain giddy-pated retainer to 
our Court, that an equally 
slight impression may have 
been made as to the wishes 
then and there expressed by 
Us relating to the substitution 
of the word Vio.ter for Blue 
in all mentions hereafter to be 
made of such of our well-be- 
loved and Fair Cousins as are 
privileged to enjoy the title— 


THIS IS TO GIVE NO- 


TICE, That we are most se- 
rious in the ordaining of that 


substitution; and that on pain of 
our displeasure, and at the hor- 
rible peril of being called Livip 
for the envious neglect thereof, 
all persons are enjoined not 
simply to avoid designating by 
the word Blue any lady that 
hath right and title to the de- 
signation of VioLET, but to 
take every pains now and hence- 
forward so to designate her, 
that is to say, by the said name, 
style, and title of VioLet, in 
all and every such instance as 
would have occasioned her to 
be called Blue, had she not 
more worthily deserved. 

Anp it will give us pleasure 
to hear through the medium of 
any of our numerous Secreta- 
ries of State, by private infor- 
mation conveyed to the said 
Secretaries, that such injune- 
tion hath been loyally and zea- 
lously attended to; and the 
word Viotet become common 
in all mouths worthy to have 


the utterance thereof. 
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Given at our Court on 
Mount Parnassus, in the 
Violet Chamber, and in 
the presence of our Vio- 
let-stockinged Maids of 
Honour, commonly called 
the Muses, this lifteenth 
Day of ¢ Pew One 
Thousand Eight Hundred 
and ‘Thirty-seven. 

PHCEBUS APOLLO. 


By his Majesty’s command, 
[AMUS. 


VIVE LA VIOLETTE. 





Note by the Editor.— With 
great penitence, and as some 
amends, for having omitted to 
impress strongly enough in this 
matter the wishes of the great 
and beloved Sovereign, who 
permits the meanest of his.peo- 
ple to warm themselves at the 
rays of his goodness, I take oc- 
easion, from this first appear- 
ance of his illustrious son, Ja- 
mus, as his secretary, to state 
to the subjects of his Majesty’s 
royal nephew, Pan, (commonly 
called ‘* country gentlemen,”) 
who the said illustrious Iamus 
may be; and to congratulate 
all the persons concerned, on 
this direct manifestation of his 
Majesty’s gracious will and 
pleasure for the furtherance of 
the dignity and prevailingness 
of this happy title of Vioter, 
lately voubeusil to all literary 
wearers of amiable stockings. 
And in order to do this, I can- 
not do better than lay before 
the reader an extract from the 
worthy mythology of Mr 
Keightley, before noticed, in 
which he narrates, after the 
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‘ beautiful” account, ashe 
justly calls it, given us by Pin- 
dar, the story of the said divine 
Tamus, requesting all readers, 
young and old, to admire with 
me the loveliness of these 
poetical Greek stories, and 
to recognize, in the least 
known of them, the genial 
warmth and graces inspired by 
a sense of the divinity of the 
god of sunshine. 


THE LEGEND OF IAMUS, 


* The nymph Pitana, the 
daughter of the river-god Eu- 
rotas, conceived by Poseidon 
the ‘violet-tressed’ Evadne. 
She concealed her state; and 
when the babe was born sent it 
to /Epytus, the son of Elatus, 
the son of Arcas, who dwelt at 
Phesane, on the banks of the 
Alpheius in Arcadia. When 
Evadne grew up, her charms 
attracted the love of Apollo. 
The consequence of her inter- 
intercourse with the god did 
not escape Apytus; who, 
filled with anger and concern, 
journeyed to Pytho, to consult 
the oracle about the unhappy 
affair. While he was absent, 
Evadne, who had gone to the 
fount, felt her pains come on. 
She laid down her silver pitcher 
and loosed her ‘ purple-yellow 
girdle,’ and beneath the dark 
foliage brought forth her ‘ di- 
vine-minded’ son. The ‘ gold- 
hair’d’ god had sent the mild 
Eleutho and the Meerae to ease 
her labour, and bring Iamus to 
light. The mourning mother 
left her new-born babe on the 
ground, and two green-eyed 
serpents came by the direction 
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of the gods, and fed him on 
‘the innocuous venom (idv) of 
bees.’ 
‘ When /Kpytus returned 
from ‘rocky Pytho,’ he in- 
uired after the child which 
Evadne had borne ; for Phoebus, 
he said, had told him that he 
would be a renowned prophet, 
and that his race would never 
fail. All declared that they 
had seen or heard nothing of 
the babe, who was now five 
days old, but lay concealed in 
the rushesand extensive thicket, 
‘his tender body bedewed with 
the yellow and purple rays’ i.e. 
of the violets (twv) which sur- 
rounded him; and hence his 
mother called him lamus— 
Violety. 
“¢ On attaining ‘ the fruit of 
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pleasing gold-crowned youth, 
Iamus went into the stream of 
Alpheius; and by night in 
the open air called on Poseidon, 
his * wide-powerful ancestor,’ 
and on the ‘ bow-bearing guar- 
dian of god-built Delos,’ to 
grant him public honour. ‘The 
voice of his father replied, di- 
recting him to follow; and, un- 
seen, he brought him to the 
hill of Kronus, at Olympia, 
where he gave him the double 
treasure of prophecy by augury 
and by entrailinspection. When 
Hercules came to Olympia, 
and established the feasts of 
Zeus there, lamus, by his di- 
rection, founded a_ temple, 
where he and his posterity, the 
Iamides, continued to ofliciate.”’ 





HINTS TOWARDS A RIGHT 
PICTU 


Ir is a difficult matter for a 
person who has not studied 
art to convince himself of the 
stability of any opinion he 
may entertain on matters of 


that mature. Every one, 
doubtless, knows what pleases 
himself; but one of the 


branches of mauvaise honte 
which spreads furthest is a 
delicacy in owning ignorance, 
especially in whatever is con- 
nected with taste and refine- 
ment. The student, on the 
other hand, feels a similar dif- 
ficulty, if he has only studied 
those parts of the subject 


APPRECIATION OF 


RES. 


which are capable of direct 
and practical use. He is con- 
stantly working against some 
counteracting power: he can- 
not satisfy himself what, and 
to avoid being pressed by the 
consciousness of this, he shuns 
a discussion on wide grounds, 
and becomes the devotee of 
some particular little division 
of the great whole of Imitative 
Art. ‘Thus almost all artists 
have one quality which alone 
they observe in going througha 
collection, as the handling, the 
light and shade, or any other 
quality; and to the examin- 
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ing which they pertinaciously 
adhere. It is needless to say 
to them, this or that painter, 
though wanting in the quality 
thus sought after, has powers 
altogether greater in a difte- 
rent walk; it is needless to 
bring to mind the age or 
country of such painter ; with 
a tacit acknowledgment of 
such being the case they pass 
on to their favourites. Those 
qualities most admired by 
Englishmen, and, consequent- 
ly, most to be found in Eng- 
lish pictures, are those least to 
be met with in the works of 
the masters, which may assist 
in accounting for the difficulty 
we have mentioned, and also 
in some measure for the want 
of any public collection which 
might be efficient in reducing 
it. The grand cause, how- 
ever, of the existence of such 
a difficulty is ignorance of the 
history of art. People require 
to be told why they should 
respect works which, on the 
principles whereby a newly 
painted picture should be 
judged, would not be at all 
worthy of admiration, or ra- 
ther, would be quite incapable 
of being referred to such 
standard. 

The effect produced by vi- 
siting the gallery of the Louvre 
for the first time, on one even 
well qualified in the technical 
part of art, shows the truth of 
this. He feels himself quite 
at sea: the great architypes 
which he had a right to expect 
would have read him a clear 
lesson, are only presented to 
him to increase the number 


of his doubts; the different 
schools seem to oppose one 
another’s principles, and that 
style which he has been ac- 
customed to consider the best 
appears to him to be possessed 
in the greatest degree by very 
inferior names. All this he 
scarcely tries to reconcile; he 
gives up the matter as a wil- 
derment to be avoided, and 
leaving Roman pictures to the 
usual phrases bestowed on 
such, declares candidly that 
he thinks Rembrandt to have 
been the greatest man that 
ever lived. 

A few ideas connected 
with the progress of art, 
and its history as a part of 
the intellectual state of the 
country which produced its 
first ettorts, would go far to 
be a clue in the labyrinth ; and 
it may be said no gallery can 
better inculcate these than 
that of the Louvre. ‘The an- 
nual exhibition of the works 
of living artists is the cause of 
that of the old masters being 
shut for a certain period of the 
year. This year it was some- 
what later in again opening; 
being shut during the celebra- 
tion (for the seventh and last 
time) of the glorious Three 
Days. The anniversary of 
those national honours indeed 
seemed this season to be passed 
over in such a manner as would 
make them less regretted when 
discontinued. The opening of 
the St Germain railroad, which 
had been promised, and which 
was looked to with much ex- 
pectation by the Parisians, did 
not take place till a fortnight 
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after. The Parisians now have 
nothing left but the grave of 
heroism, and even that will 
not in future be marked out 
for their respect ;—perhaps, 
like the profond of the Pan- 
theon, it will be hidden by a 
wall to prevent a stray republi- 
can throwing a wreath upon it ; 
or be ouarded by a soldier, to 
take such an animal, should 
he appear, | into custody. This, 
however, is not our present 
subject ;—the Louvre is now 
opened, and walking up its 
immense suite of rooms, it ap- 
peared to us that the changes 
which have succeeded one 
another in the modes both of 
thinking and expressing, as 
here illustrated, would be an 
excellent subject for one 
well versed in history. How 
valuable such a treatise might 
be both to the philosopher : and 
the artist. Even the dates on 
the catalogue of the birth and 
death of the painters under 
review is of great advantage, 
and the classification other- 
wise, so far as it may be called 
classification. 

Beginning with the flat 
figures of Cimabue, Giotto, 
&e. with the hands unbent 
and the heads relieved on a 
gilded ground, every following 
age presents problems to be 
solved. The Silane, the 
Roman, the Venetian, of ear- 
lier and of later date, like the 
gradual filling and waning of 
the moon, may be seen to have 
changed with the times in such 
a way as almost to present a 
key to the causes of those 
changes. The Flemish again 


show a progression not in ideas 
so much as in literal art. The 
turning point of both of these 
may beclearly defined, at which 
they (having previously accom- 
plished to the furthest the in- 
tention of their class) began 
to descend to the meretricious. 
Beginning at the true, the ad- 
vancement has been in ele- 
vating the real, until that hav- 
ing apparently attained its 
maximum of beauty, the ideal, 
or something to which that 
name has been adhibited, has 
succeeded. True it is, that 
the youngest student at the 
present day knows what the 
ereatest artists of old times 
knew not; but the intuitions 
of genius are often most vivid 
when least assisted by indirect 
adjuncts. It is a curious mat- 
ter to investigate how much 
of any work of genius (and of 
all such more especially in the 
plastic arts where so much is 
belonging to practice) belongs 
to the time. The mind of the 
artist indeed, in’ many in- 
stances, seems to have been 
only the machine, the organ 
(as his hand was to his mind) 
through which the spirit of the 
age expressed itself on the 
canvass. 

When a child nope to 
imitate objects draw- 
ing, which most ohi dren do, 
there are certain characteris- 
tics invariably given: the 
principle of which is a vast 
preponderance of certain parts 
over others. The head is 
drawn larger than all the body 
and limbs, and although the 
arms may be disposed of by a 
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short line, the fingers must be 
in regular order and spread 
out with the greatest import- 
ance. ‘he body even is some- 
times disposed of by a single 
line, while the eyes will be 
shown by circle within circle, 
duly fringed with eyebrow. 
‘The reason is obvious; the 
fingers or the eyes are to a 
boy’s apprehension of much 
more service than the trunk 
that connects his feet (which 
are useful) with his head ; and 
being of more service, ought to 
be treated with more conside- 
ration in describing the whole. 
‘The same is remarkable in the 
earliest painters. ‘There is a 
picture in the first room (which 
1s filled by Cimabue, Ghirlan- 
dajo, Lucas Van Leyden, &c.) 
representing a Monk as he 
kneels at prayers, receiving a 
visit from Christ. Beside him, 
or rather more in foreground, 
stands his church, and this 
object being of secondary im- 
portance, 1s given so small 
that his head mightscarcelyre- 
ceive admission. ‘lhe natural 
laws are here violated in an 
absurd degree, importance is 
given to one object over ano- 
ther in a respect in which it 
is infinitely inferior. But what 
are the laws of nature? the 
laws of the mind are their su- 
periors, and high art, as the 
Greek statues, in many of 
which, as the Castor and 
Pollux, the same method pre- 
vails, is to be judged by the 
latter. The feeling in these 
artists was the same as that in 
the child, only in one case it 
resulted from a high state of 
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reason, and in the other was 
instinctive. ‘The chapel was 
merely an appendage to the 
monk, therefore was only wor- 
thy of filling an inferior place 
on the canvass. ‘The pertect- 
ing of the rules of design ne- 
cessarily annulled this man- 
nerism, (for such it might be 
called in the case of this pic- 
ture, though not in that of the 
Greeks, from whose reliefs it 
never would have been _ ba- 
nished,) but the principle as 
necessarily continued. Other 
means were used to arrive at 
the same object; and _ the 
different means used either 
in design or in effect, are 
important distinctions of the 
ditterent periods of art. The 
disposal of masses of the same 
colours to give value to a figure, 
or the concentrating of the 
lines of the composition, are 
sophistications which the pri- 
mitive fathers knew not, and 
could not have understood. 
There is no law in nature to 
bring about such combina- 
tions ; the perspective will not 
bend towards a prince any 
more than the waves stayed to 
Canute ;—there is a possibility 
of the principal actor,—prince 
or other—happening to stand 
in such a relation to the co- 
lours and perspective around, 
but it is merely a possibility. 
It is not possible thata chapel 
can be smaller than the man, 
and so our method is of course 
more natural; but it is to be 
doubted whether a savage, OF 
one utterly unknowing even In 
the knowledge that art was 
imitative (it was not on/y ml 
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tative at the early time) would 
not understand better and re- 
ceived a more natural impres- 
sion from the older method. 
In the same room are some 
pictures by Hans Holbein. One 
of these is an altar-piece in 
three compartinents: the up- 
per is the ‘ Agony in the Gar- 
den,’ the § Entombment’ is in 
the centre, and the * Last Sup- 
per’ in the lowest division. 
The last is a long slip of half- 
figures, some of whom very 
much resemble Leonardo da 
Vinci, who lived considerably 
earlier. ‘The heads of the dis- 
ciples are not in Holbein’s 
hardest manner: and the un- 
derstanding of nature shown 
inthem is as great as that in 
any of his pictures. ‘Their 
study is, like the study of na- 
ture itself, a means of attain- 
ing truth. They cause us to 
wonder how they came on the 
canvass. Some of them are 
base fellows enough, though 
all in a sense are patriarchs of 
their order, as Hazlitt said of 
the Beggars in the ‘ Beautiful 
Gate of the Temple :’ but there 
they are, without the least sign 
of their having been painted. 
Compare the plan of this 
picture also with what an ar- 
tist of the present day would 
pursue. In this picture is a 
unity of intention as of study. 
All is performed that is in- 
tended. There is everywhere 
a definite simplicity, through- 
out the dresses and over the 
hair of the figures, which is 
wrought in lines. The table 
is scattered over with small 
sprigs of fir, violets, and dai- 
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sies, which, along with the 
vessels, are painted with the 
same care and innocent exact- 
ness. We recognise them at 
once to be genuine flowers. 
All this, however, is confined 
by an obstruction—a difficulty 
of executing certain parts, as 
the back-ground, which makes 
us wonder at the force of re- 
semblance in those parts we 
have mentioned, with theweak - 
ness in the mechanique, which 
allowed him to stagger over 
such an inferior part of the 
labour. Were this, on the 
other hand, painted at the 
present day, the back-ground 
would give value to the 
figures; the Jewish custom of 
reclining, or whatever other 
way they used, would be faith- 
fully given; the faces in their 
moral character would all pos- 
sess systematic expresssions 
of passions; and in form they 
would show a certain sculp- 
turesque symmetry. The 
flowers would be given as 
pieces of colour,—as influenc- 
ing the effect, and the idea of 
such colourless plants being 
adopted would be out of the 
question, if indeed it would 
be thought necessary to dis- 
tinguish them. Holbein is of 
an age rather later than suit- 
able for our parallel, he was 
an adherent to the primitive 
method somewhat past its 
era; but still the comparison 
is one which will do well to 
show us how different are 
knowledge and the use of 
knowledge, and how many 
differences of intention there 
are in later works. 
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There is another moral qua- 
lity possessed by the works in 
question, and possessed ne- 
cessarily by them alone, as it 


resulted from a scheme of 


religion which is now modified 
in every essential point. The 
fable of the Greeks was fable 
in the strictest sense, it was 
not promulgated in the shape 
of a canon: the degree ot 
belief in the actual existence 
of its agents varied according 
to the poetic temperament. 
The fables, again, which gra- 
dually grew out of the Chris- 
tian religion, were preached as 
part of a faith absolutely ne- 
cessary, The Catholic his- 
tory of the early ages, and of 
the saints, is a tissue of the 
most extraordinary things to 
be found in the whole range 
of human invention. ‘The 
personages who figured in 
these tales possessed a two- 
fold character: mere men and 
women, at one time they con- 
tinued to bear the human na- 
ture, although elevated to a 
superhuman state by compli- 
ance with certain rules of ac- 
tion and opinion which could 
properly be applied neither to 
one nor other of these states. 
This two-fold character was 
the introduction of the Chris- 
tian scheme; the heathen 
fables were all included within 
the sphere of humanity, those 
of the more northern nations 
were altogether romance. ‘The 
efiect has been a mixture of 
the minutest particularity 
with the most extravagant 
fiction, Nothing, indeed, can 
exceed the grotesque of this 
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combination: the arts of eat- 
ing and drinking, and the old 
saint walking with a staff be- 
cause his toes were horny, or 
perhaps his refusing to walk 
with a staff for penance,—are 
matters which appear to them 
quite the same as what may 
follow, viz. an account of 
angels playing on gitterns, 
carrying him up to the gate of 
Paradise. The vraisemblance 
of Dame Quickley’s address 
to falstaff, reminding him of 
his promise of the parcel-gilt 
goblet, is employed in narrat- 
ing conflicts with Apollyon. 
If those chubby heads with 
wings, which represent che- 
rubs, were to seat themselves, 
they could not dangle their 
legs like school-boys: or sup- 
pose a band of angels having 
completed their concert and 
taking their enormous violon- 
cellos over their shoulders to 
walk home! But to the be- 
lievers in these tales such lu- 
dicrous incongruities would 
not have been, they would 
have admired (according to 
the old use of the word) all 
parts of the narrative alike. 
The adventures of the saints 
are full of such incidents. 
We can hardly resist giving 
some instances of these de- 
lightful marvels that occur to 
our memory, but they are too 
tedious perhaps, and unne- 
cessary at present. St Paul, 
the first hermit, went into 
the desert at twenty-two years 
of age, and continued ninet 

years in a cave, before which 
grew a palm-tree. St An- 
tony, who lived at the same 
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time, was exhorted in dream 
to visit this Paul, and accord- 
ingly he travelled two days 
into the desert. As he con- 
tinued to walk he observed 
a centaur approaching him ; 
but it never occurred to An- 
tony that such a monster was 
rather a curiosity, he only 
signed the cross and the cen- 
taur was constrained to point 
(perhaps with one of its legs) 
in the direction to Paul’s her- 
mitage, and then run _ off. 
He next meets a satyr, who is 
likewise constrained to declare 
himself one of the gods that 
the Gentiles worship, and 
follow the route of the cen- 
taur. The phantasmal effect of 
this is complete; where these 
beings come from, or whither 
they go, is left to the imagi- 
nation. St Antony proceeds 
and discovers the cave bya 
light within. Here the absti- 
nent hermit, who had not left 
his cave for nearly ninety 
years, is lighting himself to 
pray with hog’s grease or 
whale oil, which it is not ne- 
cessary to investigate. ‘Then 
we are told, at great length, 
that they addressed each other 
by name, and when the raven 
arrived, which brought a loaf 
every day to Paul, it carried 
one of double size; and the 
two friends fell into a contest 
who should lift the loaf. ‘The 
whole narrative, which con- 
tinues in this strain, ends 
by Antony paying a second 
visit to Paul, at the desire of 
the latter, to carry him the 
cloak of Athanasius. His see- 
ing the soul of Paul carried 


over his head as he travels 
through the desert, and his 
finding the body of the saint 
in the posture of prayer on 
arriving at the cell, present, 
only ina more tangible form, 
the feelings and ideas on those 
subjects of the time when 
painting revived, 

A picture was then some- 
thing radically different, both 
in intention and means, from 
a picture now. Dealing with 
arcane matters, it employed 
symbols, now itis totally con- 
fined to the imitationof nature. 
‘This fabulous character has of 
late been made a distinctive 
term; those early works in 
which it predominates are 
called mythic by the French 
writers on art. The fixing of 
a term descriptive of a class 
not before distinguished, is an 
accession to the history of art ; 
and a profound study of those 
earliest eflorts may prove more 
productive in the elucidation 
of principles, and in the philo- 
sophy of imitation, than that 
of any later time. 

Leaving the first room of 
the Louvre, we enter that con- 
taining one of the most won- 
derful pictures ever painted, 
viz, the ‘ Marriage of Cana,’ 
by Paul Veronese; with an- 
other of the same subject (if 
we recollect rightly) also by 
him, though paleted ta a dryer 
style, both in design and exe- 
cution. ‘This room contains 
likewise a number of the mo- 
dern French works. Passing 
these in the meantime we 
reach the pictures by Raphael 
almost at the further end of 
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the suite of galleries. Here 
is another path entered, an- 
other vista of ideas shows 
itself, or rather the light 
whereby such a vista may be 
discovered is here offered to 
your hand. It will be found 
in good taste to comment very 
little on these Holv families : 


the transcendent character of 


the heads, united with the truth 
of the maternal and childish, 
renders this very difficult and 
very useless. It is only as 
exhibiting an era that we 
mention them. Art seems here 
to have reached, as the power 
of the Pope had done imme- 
diately before, the summit of 
its (perhaps possible) eleva- 
tion, the verge of its hemis- 
phere. Raphael, as it were, 
stands like Joshua on the 
mountains, the old world be- 
hind him, through which the 
painters of the mystic works 
and himself in his youth had 
travelled, with the supernatu- 
ral pillar of fire which had 
guided and lighted them still 
burning; before him the pro- 
mised land, a land of nature 
under the light of the sun. 
The feeling which was in- 
stinctive in the artists of pre- 
vious times is here defined— 
wrought out as a result, a 
concerted understanding. The 
fathers painted under so perfect 
a belief of their story as to 
feel no anxiety to elevate or to 
argue it: but the very power 
which is now employed in 


abstracting the expression of 


the faces of supernatural 
agents, or rather in combining 
earth and heaven in their ele- 


ments, and the art in arranging 
the subject suggest doubtof its 
truth. Thereseems an unfitting 
application of reason to a mat- 
ter of revelation. The mo- 
dern painter does not tell the 
story as the Evangelists would 
have told it, who would not 
have hesitated to have de- 
scribed the Virgin destitute of 
beauty, had they believed her 
so. The Mater Dei of the 
past period was a woman pos- 
sessing, in the rigidity of 
firure, an air somewhat akin to 
that of the Egyptian statues 
which separated her from the 
associationof life. ‘This figure 
had a golden circle, or per- 
haps acircle of stars hovering 
over herhead. ‘These symbols 
are now lost, along with the 
advantage resulting from defi- 
cient style. So long as the 
signs of things stood for the 
things themselves, we acknow- 
ledge a wholeness of idea in 
the treatment of subjects of 
superhuman nature—a_har- 
mony between the characters 
represented and the manner of 
representing them. But when- 
ever a representation of nature 
is substituted for these sym- 
bols a parallel is substituted 
for a type; and we doubt the 
dogmas in whose aid such re- 
presentation is employed, be- 
cause there is an implied ac- 
knowledgment that it is not 
possible to treat them but by 
analogy. We should, doubt- 
less, worship Raphael’s mother 
more fervently than any other, 
but it would not be as the 
mother of Jesus, as the being 
who sat in an important place 
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in the hierarchy, we should 
worship her for herself only. 
The legitimate object of the 
Fine Arts being to increase our 
leasures by the exhibition of 
beauty, it may be said that 
the change we have been in 
some measure pointing out 
was the best and most appro- 
priate that could have come 
over them. It was so; it was 
a reformation which has not 
ceased to evolve originalities 
to the present day; but it is 
not in the manifestation of 
truth that the improvement 
has been made. In this it was 
only substituting one conven- 
tion for another, one less ob- 


vious ‘and more difficult to 
understand for another more 
positive and sincere. Previ- 
ously art as art was not 
thought of, and we examine 
the pictures as pieces of arti- 
ficial nature, if such a term is 
admissible; we look through 
the figures to find out the sen- 
timent and story, as we look 
into the faces of a crowd in 
the street, if desirous of find- 
ing out the reason of their be- 
ing collected. Subsequently, 
we must carry with us a know- 
ledge of certain rules in style, 
composition, effect, colour, 
and judge by their application, 
W. B.S. 
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“ THEY soon came to a vast 
lake: Morabec sat down on 
the brink of it, saying to the 
prince, We must cross this 
sea. How can we, answered 
Zeyn, when we have no boat? 
You will see one appear in a 
moment, replied Morabec ; 
the enchanted boat of the 
sultan of the genii will come 
for us. But do not forget 
what I am going to say to 
you: you must observe a pro- 
found silence ; do not speak 
to the boatman, though his 
figure seem strange to you: 
whatever extraordinary cir- 
cumstance you observe, say 
nothing ; for I tell you be- 
forehand, that if you utter 
one word when we are em- 
No, 223—1V. 


barked, the boat will sink. I 
shall take care to hold my 
peace, said the prince; you 
need only tell me what I am 
to do, and I will strictly com- 
MY a, : 
“¢ Whilst they were talking, 
he spied on a sudden a boat in 
the lake, made of red sandal 
wood. ‘It had «a mast of fine 
amber, and a blue satin flag : 
there was only one boatman in 
it, whose head was like an 
elephant’s, and his body like 
that of a tiger. When the 
boat was come up to the prince 
and Morabec, the monstrous 
boatman took them up one 
after another with his trunk, 
put them into his boat, and 


carried them over ae in 
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a moment. He then again 
took them up with his trunk, 
set them ashore, and immedi- 
ately vanished with his boat. 

‘* ¢ Now we may talk,’ said 
Morabec. 

Morabec was prudent, and 
his pupil docile. Presumptu- 
ous and rash men have not 
always employed a tremendous 
power with so much circum- 
spection, These demons have 
ever proved dangerous to deal 
withal. Their power is mighty, 
and makes the man mighty 
who learns to master it. But 
if he learn his lesson imper- 
fectly, if through ignorance or 
carelessness he omit some es- 
sential ceremony, his power is 
lost, and a submissive slave 
becomes a terrible and de- 
structive enemy. ‘lo different 
genil different forms must be 
used. In one case, as of the 
monstrous boatman, silence 
must be strictly observed ; in 
another the name of God must 
not be uttered,—a precaution 
neglected which cost Prince 
Agib a dangerous shipwreck ; 
in another a ring must be 
carefully preserved ; and in a 
fourth, the genius must be 
confined close, like the fisher- 
man’s misty friend, who would 
have eaten him, being let 
loose. 

But there is that pride in 
man, that each will hold him- 
self invulnerable to what has 
destroyed his brother; and 
unmindful of these ancient 
lessons in the policy of magic, 
our modern magicians have 
grown so confident in their 
own safety, and so insolent, 
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that they scourge, overtask, 
and leave the watch over their 
familiars, without regard to the 
horrible fate of those who lose 
the mastery. Morabec would 
have been somewhat surprised 
at the recklessness with which 
the passengers in our modern 
enchanted boats behave, leav- 
ing their demon, Steam, un- 
watched, uncontrolled, and 
often, too, after he has been 
goaded and inflamed, with 
coals heaped upon coals, into 
so greata fury, that once burst 
loose, he will destroy every- 
thing that falls in his way. 
They would not have minded 
how long a sentence they 
blurted in the solemn face of 
the old boatman, for all his 
proboscis and tiger jacket. 
They employ powers all but 
superhuman, powers far ex- 
ceeding the most gigantic force 
ever given to human muscles, 
and have no more respect for 
them than for the pumiest 
tools, but often neglect to 
maintain the only control they 
possess. They mount a fiery 
dragon, and, drunk with self- 
sufficiency, they fling away 
the bridle; they break the 
spell, and are hurled, tor- 
tured and mangled, to de- 
struction. 
Did the mischief stop with 
those in whom the fault lies, 
the harm would not be 80 
ereat as itis. But the directors 
of our demon-boats are never 
alone, and their recklessness 
is punished on innocent blood. 
The Zeyn Alasnams are de- 
stroyed for the babbling of 
Morabecs. Such calamities 
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are of every-day occurrence ; 
are they so to continue? 

The Marquis of Worcester 
saw, no doubt, the dangers to 
be worked by the power he 
recognised, if not duly con- 
trolled; and so did Savery, 
and Watt, and all the great 
inventors and improvers of the 
steam-engine. Would Mr 
Watt have placed an ounce 
too much on the safety-valve 
of a steam-boat? or left the 
boiler to supply itself with 
water? would he have used a 
worn-out boiler, or too small 
an engine forthe vessel? No; 
it is the dull and ignorant, 
who but half comprehend the 
extent or nature of the powers 
entrusted to their care, who 
tamper with them, and for the 
meanness of cheating the en- 
gineer of his fair price, or the 
passing and equivocal glory 
of winning a race, in which 
the most heedless shovel owns 
all the merit, endanger the 
lives and property of their 
fellow-creatures without a 
thought, if not one of brutal 
indifference. 

Who, the most unimagina- 
tive, that has for the first time 
witnessed the force of a steam- 
engine, has not been awe- 
struck at the daring of man, 
that evoked such a power! A 
power which waits but the 
slumber of the master-hand, to 
blast it for ever from the face of 
the earth. Can the might that, 
serving, draws up _ torrents 
from the bowels of the earth, 
that drives a floating castle, 
trembling with the energy that 
possesses it, in the teeth of 


the gale, be strengthless in 
rebellion? Is such a power to 
be trusted unreservedly to 
clowns and fools, who hold 
little round dabs of gold or 
silver to be more precious than 
the lives of fathers, brothers, 
husbands, and children? And 
yet it is so trusted. 

Let us hear what an intelli- 
gent traveller says, who is no 
timid croaker, but a bold ad- 
venturer among precipices and 
backwoods. 

The traveller is in a boat 
with one of its chimneys leak- 
ing smoke and soot, and a 
drunken and insolent captain, 
who goes to bed as soon as 
they started, ordering no one 
to wake him till the vessel was 
on fire. ** Finding that nothing 
could be done towards im- 
proving our present disagree- 
able situation, I retired to rest, 
in hopes of finding some re- 
pose after my fatiguing jour- 
ney. I was on the point of 
taking a nap, when a shock, 
reaulillits the report of a can- 
non, dispelled all inclination 
to sleep. Uncertain if the 
cause was not the bursting of 
the boiler, I went on deck, 
where, to my no small sur- 
prise, all was quiet, as if 
nothing particular had hap- 
pened. The only person I 
could find was a carpenter 
making plugs of wood: on 
inquiring the cause of the last 
shock, he answered very drily 
and laconically, * Oh, it was 
only one of the boilers that 
burst.’ At the same moment 
another shock was heard, and 
presently a third. The car- 
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penter pretended not to hear, 
and continued his work. I 
asked if the captain ought not 
to be called, since all the 
boilers had burst, and placed 
both boat and passeny 2rs in 
danger of making a sudden 
aerial voyage. ‘ Why so?’ 
replied he ; ‘ does not the ves- 
sal go as before? It is not 
the first time the boilers have 
burst. I have hardly time to 
make plugs fast enough. As 
soon as a hole is observed in 
the boiler, a plug is put in, 
and it answers the purpose 
perfectly well.’ ’’* 

Again, Mr Arfwedson ob- 
serves, “ Each year adds a 
considerable number to the 
long list of human victims lost 
by accidents in steamers on 
this river. It is almost a mi- 
racle to escape with life on 
these trips. Of nine steam- 
boats that left New Orleans 
on the same day for different 
places * * * three only arrived 
without disasters of some kind 
or other. * * * But still neg- 
ligence may not always be the 
cause: false economy, and a 
want of proper feeling on the 
part of proprietors of steam- 
boats, have also their share, if 
the statements current in the 
Western States may be de- 
pended upon. A captain of 
one of the smaller boats had, 
as [ was informed, for a long 
time called the attention of his 
owners to the indifferent con- 
dition of the boilers, and as- 
sured them that some were so 
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worn out that he expected 
they would burst every minute, 
and that he could not answer 
for consequences. The owners 
laughed at his warnings, and 
ordered him immediately to 
proceed with the steamer to 
his place of destination, ad- 
ding: ‘ A few lives, more or 
less, are of very little conse- 
quence to us; the steamer 
must go.’ + 

If not often avowed, this 
principle is no doubt often 
acted upon. 

On another occasion the boat 
in which Mr Arfwedson was 
travelling caught fire. ‘ The 
fire was occasioned by the di- 
lapidated state of the kitchen 
chimney. Being placed close 
to the outer wall of our cabin, 
it would never have occasioned 
any accident, had it not been 
in so bad a condition. The 
component parts, it appeared, 
had given way, leaving an 
opening towards the wall, 
large enough to communicate 
heat and sparks of fire ; these 
first blackened, and afterwards 
ignited the dry wood work. 
An early discovery of the fire 
enabled the captain to extin- 
guish it at once. As soon as 
the danger was over, I asked 
if he intended to repair the 
chimney, that we might not, 
in the course of our voyage, 
be a second time exposed to a 
similar catastrophe? * * * ra 
have so many times gone "p 
and down the Mississippi with 
the chimney in this state, with- 


** The United States and Canada,’ in 1832, 1833, and 1834. By C. D. Arfwed- 


son, Esq. 2 vols, 


London, 1834. 
t Pp. 80, 81, 


Richard Bentley. 


Vu. ii, PP. 49, 50, 








out any accident happening to 
one, that I do not see the ne- 
cessity of making any altera- 
tions, or taking any precaution 
against an imaginary danger !’ 
Accordingly, we were obliged 
to continue our trip, with the 
broken chimney, whichwould, 
in all probability, more than 
once have set the vessel on 
fire, had not some of the pas- 
sengers, at intervals, thrown 
water on the heated walls.’* 

Such was the case four or 
five years back ; and the news- 
papers of the present day con- 
tinue to repeat accounts of a 
similar squandering of human 
life on the Mississippi, where 
this boiling murder is still un- 
checked. Nor are we better 
cared for on this side of the 
Atlantic. Almost every paper 
contains some narrative of 
steam-boat accidents, arising 
from neglect, ignorance, a 
homicide parsimony, or some 
other equally respectable 
cause. We crow as _ fa- 
miliar as brother Jonathan 
with explosions, burnings, 
concussions, and other plea- 
santries of the kind. Mr 
Croker (is his name?) in the 
‘Trip to Ramsgate,’+ would 
now prophecy too near the 
truth ; nor would his warnings, 
like Cassandra’s, be despised. 
Yet the Government of the 
two greatest commercial re- 
publics in the world are 
equally careless of the lives 
and property of their sub- 


* Pp. 108, 9. 
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jects! Upon the occasion of 


the disaster at Hull, Mr Wak- 


ley moved in the House of 
Commons for an inquiry into 
the affair, with a view to ul- 
terior measures being adopted 
for the prevention of similar 
calamities. But his move- 
ment was not met, and nothing 
has been done. No doubt can 
remain of the necessity for in- 
terference, and it is to be 
hoped it will not be delayed 
beyond the approaching ses- 
sion, 

Many persons, of more timi- 
dity than reflection, terrified 
at the shocking devastations 
of steam, when it breaks its 
bonds, would have its use re- 
linguished altogether. But 
their fears magnify the chances 
of danger in proportion to the 
awful appearance of the catas- 
trophe. So that one has to 
be destroyed afloat, it would 
matter little whether it 1s to 
perish by an explosion, or by 
drowning. Indeed the former 
mode may have its advantages, 
as the less protracted. But 
there is no doubt that the use 
of steam is actually safer than 
the “‘ good old fashion of sail- 
ing.” Among the wrecks that 
strew our coasts after every 
hurricane, it will be observed 
how few steam-vessels are 
lost. The reason is obvious: 
in the sailing-vessel the mo- 
tive power is from without, 
and beyond the control of the 
master; the rudder can mo- 


t In three pleasant volumes, entitled ‘ Gaieties and Gravities,’ a collection of 
papers originally published, we believe, in the ‘ New Monthly Magazine.’ 
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dify, but cannot counteract 
its impulse. In the steam- 
vessel the power is. within, 
and the boat can be urged in 
the face of the elements. One 
anecdote (which we quote from 
memory, but are sure that its 
substance is correct,) will il- 
lustrate the matter clearly. 
Off the coast of Yarmouth is 
a labyrinth of shoals, called 
the Swins, the navigation of 
which is extremely intricate. 
On the weather side of one of 
these banks, at night, in a 
hard gale, a steamer was 
driven a-ground. In such a 
situation a sailing-vessel must 
shortly have gone to pieces, 
as has frequently happened. 
The action of the steamer’s 
paddles, however, was re- 
versed, and she backed off 
with the utmost alacrity. This 
was a triumph of art. 

There are two obvious modes 
of providing for the preven- 
tion of such gratuitous acci- 
dents, namely :— 

By the appointment of com- 
petent and responsible inspec- 
tors, who should be bound to 
ascertain that every steam- 
vessel was maintained in a fit 
state; and 

By the imposition of ade- 
quate penalties on the volun- 
tary commission of any act 
hazardous to the safety of 
passengers ; or on the neglect 
of due precautions. 

In order to render both 
these modes operative, a sim- 
ple and pertinent code of ge- 
neral regulations might be 
drawn up by competent scien- 


s 


tific and practical men. The 
fewer a rules were in num- 
ber the better; and _ their 
efficiency might be completed 
by making it incumbent on 
the inspector, if he should dis- 
cover anything in the struc- 
ture, furniture, or economy of 
a vessel, which he should con- 
sider of a dangerous tendency, 
to notify the same to the per- 
son responsible for the care of 
the vessel; after which the 
vessel should not be capable 
of use until the fault in ques- 
tion were remedied. 

The penalties, to be of use, 
should be heavy, and severely 
enforced; and the punishable 
offences as well defined as 
possible. The employment of 
boilers, for instance, con- 
demned by the inspector, as 
worn out, or otherwise unwor- 
thy, should render the com- 
mander and owner of the 
vessel liable to heavy penal- 
ties, great part of which 
should go to the informer; 
while the engineer on board 
should be punishable for not 
informing of such protracted 
use after condemnation. For 
the bare act of overloading 
the safety valve, the engineer 
should be liable to a tremend- 
ous fine (say 500/. or 10002), 
or a lengthened imprisonment ; 
half the fine to go to the in- 
former; or an adequate reward, 
payable by the public, if the 
fine were not forthcoming. 

If it be objected that such 
severe penalties would be 
cruel, let it be remembered 
that the recklessness which 








makes them necessary is mer- 
ciless ; to the perpetrator 
the act which endangers the 
existence of hundreds is not 
dreadful; it must be made so, 
and the motives which induce 
to the risque and sacrifice of 
life must be converted to its 
preservation. Their ledgers 
would soon teach these steam- 
boat roprictors and conduc- 
tors hs policy of purchasing 
larger or newer engines, of 
leaving a few more inches be- 
tween the fire and the decks, 
of keeping the water in their 
boilers at the proper level, and 
their safety-valves unloaded 
with an excessive pressure. 
Let an account be opened 
with humanity and a love for 
their neighbour, let profit and 
loss be debited or credited ac- 
cording to the security of 
passengers, and how stanch 
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would be the philanthropy of 


steam companies ! 

Such a measure is at once 
necessary and unobjectionable. 
The salary of the inspectors 
could be paid out of a_ tax 
laid upon steam-boats, which 
they could well atlord,—wit- 
ness the fines (obviously 
inade qui ate) which the y SO COn- 
tentedly and continually pay 
at the Thames Police oflice 
for racine. In faet, it would 
be ultimately paid by passen- 
vers, and would thus be no 
more than a premium for in- 
surance,—ofl all taxes the least 
disliked. ‘The duties of in- 
spector would not be heavy, 
and, in all but a few principal 
ports, might, with a slight 
increase of salary, be added 
to the duties of some of the 
vublic officers whose time is 
not fully occupied. 


OF STATESMEN WHO HAVE WRITTEN VERSES. 


THE appearance, in a recent 
publication, of some affecting 
and noble-minded verses by Mr 
Spring Rice, in which he looks 
towards the evening of his days 
with a face lit up by its solemn 
but animating sunset, and as- 
pires to exalt whatever has been 
weak or negligent in his life 
into a spirit ror activity for the 
general wood of his fe llow-crea- 


tures, has reminded us of other 


verses written by statesmen, 
and manifesting a like survival 
of unworldly feelings. 





The love of moral beauty, 
and retention of the spirit of 
youth, Lae a by the indulg- 
ence of 1 poe tical te iste, how- 
ever occasional, is pleasing in 
any man, and argues well for 
the largeness of his mind in all 
other respects : for this is the 
boast of poetry above all other 
arts, that syimpathizing with 
whatever has any beauty or 
feeling in the universe, that i is, 
with everything, it leaves no 
corner of wisdom or knowledge 
unrecognised; which cannot be 
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said of any science, however 
great. But in a statesman, this 
regard for the poetical is doubly 
and trebly pleasing, from the 
supposed dry ness of his studies, 
and the character he is apt to 
obtain for worldliness. We are 
delighted to see, that sympa- 
thizing with poetry, he most 
probably sympathizes with all 
of us, and that, in attribut- 
ing to hima mere regard for 
expediences and worldly sue- 
cess, we do him the injustice 
which in truth is done to most 
men by one another, when 
they undervalue what is at 
their heart’s core, and take 
for granted even those avowals 
of cunning and misbelief which 
are themselves generated by an 
erroneous principle of sociality, 
and a regard for what. their 
neighbours will think of them. 
If it were suddenly to become 
a fashion for men to have faith 
in one another, and think the 
best, Bond street and Regent 
street would be ccowded to- 
morrow with poetry and senti- 
ment; not because fashion is 
fashion (for that is a child’s 
reason), but because fashion 
itself arises from the social 
principle, however narrowly 
exercised, and goes upon the 
ground of people’s regard for 
their mutual good opinion. 
Statesmen are too often un- 
justly treated in men’s minds, 
as practisers of mere cunning 
and expedience, and lovers of 


power. Much self-love is 
doubtless among them, and 
much love of power. Where 
isitnot? But higher aspira- 


tions are oftener mingled with 


the very cunning and expedi- 
ence, than the narrow-minded 
suppose ; and in truth, the very 
position they occupy, and the 
largeness of the interests in 
which they deal, tend to create 
such aspirations where they do 
not very consciously exist ; for 
a man cannot be habitually i in- 
terested, even on his own ac- 
count, with the well-being of 
nations and his fellow-creatures, 
without feeling his nature ex- 
pand in the conversancy. They 
earn to feelas “ England,” and 
as * Trance,” or at least as the 
influential portion of the coun- 
try, and not as mere heads of a 
party, however the partizanship 
may otherwise guide them or 
be identified with their form of 
policy. By and by we hope 
they may feel, not as “ Eng- 
land” or as ‘‘ France,” but as 
all the world; andso they will, 
as all the world advances in 
know ledge and influence. Now 
poetry is the breath of beauty, 
flowing around the spiritual 
world, as the winds that wake 
up the flowers do about the 
material; and in proportion as 
statesmen have a regard for 
poetry, and for what the high- 
est poetry loves, they “ look 
abroad,” as Bacon phrases it, 
‘‘into universality,” and the 
universe partakes of the be- 
nefit. Bacon himself wrote 
verses, though he had not heart 
enough to write good ones ; but 
his great knowledge told him, 
that verses were good things to 
like. 

We must compress our re- 
collections on this tempting 
subject into the smallest possi- 
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ble compass, and therefore shall 
confine ourselves to the most 
truly poetical instances we can 
call to mind; that is to say, 
such as imply the most genuine 
regard for what is imaginative 
and unworldly,—the most child- 
like spirit retained in the ma- 
turest brains and  manliest 
hearts. And we must confine 
ourselves also to our own coun- 
try. Lor it is a very curious 
and agreeable fact, that scarcely 
any name of eminence can be 
mentioned in the political world, 
from Solon and Lycurgus down 
to the present moment, that has 
not, at one period of the man’s 
life or another, been connected 
with some tribute to the spirit 
of grace and fancy in the shape 
of verse. Pe rhaps there is not 
a single statesman in the annals 
of Great Britain, Burleigh not 


excepted (who is thought to 
have hated poetry), that will 
not be found to have written 
something in verse, English or 
Latin,—some lines to his mis- 
tress, compliment to his patron, 
satire on his opponent, or elegy 
or epithalamium on a court oc- 
asion. Burleigh, in his youth, 
wrote verses in Trench and 
Latin, Bacon versified psalms. * 
Clarendon, when he was Mr 
Hyde, and one of the * wits 
about town,’ wrote compli- 
mentary verses to his friends 
the poets. ‘There are some 
addressed to the author men- 
tioned in our last Retrospective 
Review, —Randolph,—the con- 
cluding couplet of which may 
be thought ominous, or auspi- 
cious (as the reader pleases) of 
the future historian’s royalism, 


‘Thus much, where Aing applauds” [that is to say, the king !] “I dare 


be bold 


To say,—’Tis petty treason to withhold. 


Wyatt, Essex, Sackville, 
Raleigh, Talkland, Marvell, 


Temple, Somers, Bolingbroke, 
Pulteney, Burke, lox, Sheri- 
dan, Canning, &c. &e. all 
wrote verses; and generally 
speaking, late in life. Pope’s 
Lord Oxford wrote some, and 


Epwarpb Hrpr.” 


very bad they are. ‘They are 
to be found, if we recollect, in 
Swift’s letters to Stella, and 
were suggested by some dis- 
pleasure with the court after 
his attempted assassination by 
Gruiseard. 


“ To serve with lore 
And shed your 4/ood, 
Approved is above ; 
But here below 
The examples show 


"Lis fatal to be good !’ 


* Here is one of the couplets, not to be surpassed in the annals of Grub street; —~ 
‘* With wine, man’s spirit for fo recreate ; 
And oil, man's face for to exhilarate ! 
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Lord Chatham wrote Latin 
verses at college. Pitt, his 
son, wrote English ones in his 
youth, and assisted his brothers 
and sisters in composing a 
play. Even that caricature of 
an intriguing and servile states- 
man, Bubb Dodington, had a 
poe ‘tical vein of “tender and 
serious grace. 

Our first statesman, whose 
verses are worth quoting, is 
Sir Thomas Wyatt, a diplo- 
matist of exquisite address, in 
the service of Henry the I ‘ighth. 
He was rather a great man ‘than 
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a great poet, and his most im- 
portant pleces in verse are 
imitations from other languages. 
But he was very fond of "the 
art, and was accounted a rival 
in his day of his illustrious 
friend, the Earl of Surrey. 
The followiug = Description” 
is in the highest rural taste, 
and reminds us of some of the 
sweet quiet faces in the Italian 
masters, or the exquisite com- 
bination of * @lad and sad” in 
the female countenances of 
Chaucer:— 


Description of such ad one as he would love. 


“ A face that should content me wondrous well, 

Should not be fair, but lovely to behold ; 

With gladsome chere, all grief for to expell ; 
With sober looks so would I that it should 

Speak without words, such words as none can tell; 
The tress also should be of crisped gold. 

With wit, and these, might chance I might be tied, 

And knit again the knot that should not slide.” 


The reader may be amused 


with the following specimen of 


the pleasantness with which a 
great man can trifle. It is 


A Riddle of a Gift given by a Lady. 


“ A lady gave me a gift she had not; 
And I received her gift I took not; 
She gave it me willingly, and yet she would not ; 
And I received it, albeit I could not. 
If she give it me, I force not ; 


And if she take it again, she 


eares not; 


Construe what this is, and tell not; 
For I am fast sworn, I may not.” 


The solution is understood 
to be a Kiss. 

Our next poetical statesman 
is Queen FElizabeth’s Ear! of 
Essex; and of a truly poetical 
nature was he, though with this 
unfortunate drawback, — that 


he had a will still stronger in 
him than love, and thrusting 
itself in front of his understand- 
ing,—to the daring of all op- 
position, good as well as bad, 
and downbreak of himself and 
fortunes. He was more of a 








Abel and Mabel; or Wise and Wiser. 


lover of poets, it is true, than a 
poet; but he himself was a 
poem and a romance ; and the 
man who could even think that 
he could wish to “hold in his 
heart the sorrows of all his 
friends,” (for such is a beauti- 
ful passage in one of his letters) 
must have had a noble capability 
inhis nature, that makes us bleed 
for his bleeding, and wish that 
he had partaken less of the 
stormier passions. He died on 
the scaffold for madly attempt- 
ing to dictate to his sov ereign 
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by force of arms; and Eliza- 
beth, as fierce as he, and fuller 
of resentment, is thought by 
some to have broken her heart 
forthe sentence. Here follow 
some most curious verses, which 
show the simplicity, and love 
of gentleness, in one of the 
corners of the man’s mind. 
They were the close of a 
despatch he sent to Elizabeth, 
when he was Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland! Imagine such a 
winding up of a piece of diplo- 
macy now ! 


“ Happy is he could finish forth his fate 
In some unhaunted desert most obscure, 
From all society, from love and hate, 


Of worldly folk ; 


then should he slee p secure, 


Then wake again, and yield God ever praise. 


Content with hips and haws 


and bramble berry,— 


In contemplation passing out his days, 

And change of holy thoughts to make him merry, 
Who when he dies his tomb may be bush 
Where harmless robin dwells with gentle thrush.” 


[ Another article on the same subject next month, ] 





ABEL AND MABEL; OR, WISE 


FROM THE FRENCH OF 


BERTOT veut 


Jeanne en 


AND WISER. 
TABOUROT. 


mariage ; 


Je trouve qu'il fait sagement: 


Jeanne n’en 


veut aucunement ; 


Je trouve Jeanne encor plus sage. 


Aner fain would marry Mabel ; 


Well, 


But Mabel won't 
Well, 


its very wise of Abel: 


at all have Abel; 


its wiser still of Mabel. 
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Retrospective Review: 


oR, 


COMPANION TO THE LOVER OF OLD BOOKS, 





“ Old wood to burn, old wine to drink, old friends to converse with, and old 
books to read.”— Atronso, Kinc or Anrracon. 





No. I1.— Bookbinding good and bad. Ethiopics of Heltodorus. 
Striking account of raising a dead Body. 


WeE opened our Retrospective 
Review with a book-loving 
motto from a king, deserving 
of perpetual repetition, and 
therefore in these our pages 
perpetually to be repeated. It 
is our singular and royal good 
fortune to begin our second 
article with a most congenial 
anecdote of another, a rare 
circumstance in the republic 
of letters. 

Glory be to the memory of 
Mathias Corvinus, King of 
Hungary and Bohemia, son of 
the great Huniades, and binder 
of books in vellum and gold. 
He placed fifty thousand vo- 
lumes, says Warton, “ in a 
tower which he had erected in 
the metropolis of Buda: and in 
this library he established 
thirty amanuenses, skilled in 
painting, illuminating and 
writing: who under the con- 
duct of Felix Ragusinus, 
a Dalmatian, consummately 
learned in the Greek, Chal- 
daic, and Arabic languages, 
and an elegant designer and 


painterof ornaments onvellum, 
attended incessantly to the 
business of transcription and 
decoration. The hbrarian was 
Bartholomew Fontius, a learn- 
ed Florentine, the writer of 
many philological books, and 
a professor of Greek and ora- 
tory at Florence. When 
Buda was taken by the ‘Turks 
in the year 1526, Cardinal 
Bozmanni offered for the re- 
demption of this inestimable 
collection, two hundred thou- 
sand pieces of the imperial 
money: yet without effect ; 
for the barbarous besiegers de- 
faced or destroyed most of the 
books, in the violence of siez- 
ing the splendid covers and 
the silver bosses and clasps 
with which they were enriched. 
The learned Obsopaeus_ re- 
lates, that a book was brought 
him by an Hungarian soldier, 
which he had picked up with 
many others, in the pillage of 
King Corvino’s library, and 
had preserved asa prize, mere- 
ly because the covering re- 
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tained some marks of gold 
and rich workmanship. ‘This 
roved to be a manuscript of 
the Ethiopics of Heliodorus ; 
from which in the year 1534, 
Obsopaeus printed at Basil 
the first edition of that elegant 
Greek romance.”* 

Methinks we see this tower, 
—doubtless in a garden,—the 
windows looking upon it, and 
upon the viney rards which pro- 
duced the Tokay that his ma- 
jesty drank while reading, 
agreeably to the notions of his 
brother book-worm, the King 
of Arragon. The transcribers, 
and binders are at work in va- 
rious apartments below; mid- 

way is a bath, with an orange- 
ry ;—and up aloft, but not too 
high to be above the tops of 
the trees, through which he 
looks over the vineyards to- 
wards his beloved Greece and 
Italy, in aroomt ipestried with 
some fair story of Atalanta 
or the Golden Fleece, sits the 
king in a chair-couch, his lees 
thrown up, and his face shaded 
from the sun, reading one of 
the passages we are about to 
extract from the romance of 
Heliodorus,—some illumina- 
tion in which casts up a light 
on his manly beard, tinging 
its black with tawny. 

What a fellow!—Think of 
being king of the realms of 
Tokay, and having a library 
of fifty thousand volumes in 
vellum, and gold and silver, 
with thirty people constantly 
beneath you, copying, paint- 


ing, and illuminating, and 
every day sending you up a 
fresh one to look at! 

We were going to say, that 
Dr Dibdin should have pre- 
existed in those days, and been 
his chaplain, or his confessor. 
But we doubt whether he could 
have borne the bliss. (Vide 
his ecstasies, passim, on the 
charms of vellums, and _ tall 
copies, and blind tooling.) 
Yet as confessor and patron, 
they would capitally have 
suited. The doctor should 
have continually absolved the 
king from the sin of thinking 
of his next box of books during 
sermon-time, or ‘* looking at 
the pictures” in his missal in- 
stead of reading it; and the 
king should have been always 
bestowing benefices on the 
doctor, till the latter began to 
think he needed absolution 
himself. 

Not being a king of Hun- 
gary, nor rich, nor having a 
confessor to absolve us from 
sins of expenditure, how lucky 
is it that we can take delight 
in books whose outsides are of 
the homeliest description! 
Ilow willing are we to waive 
the erandeur of outlay! how 
contented to pay for some pre- 
cious volume a shilling instead 
of two pounds ten! ‘Bind we 
would, if we could ; there is no 
doubt of that ; we should have 
liked to challenge the majesty 
of Hungary to a bout at book- 
binding, and seen which would 
have ordered the most intense 


® « History of English Poetry.’ 8vo. edition, Vol. iii, p. 248. 
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and ravishing /egatura ; some- 
thing, at which De Seuil, 


* Sigh’d, and look’d, 


and owned that there was 
nothing between it and an 
angel’s wing. Meantime, 
nothing comes amiss to us but 
dirt, or tatters, or cold, plain, 
calf, school binding, a thing 
which we hate for its insipidity 
and formality, and its manifest 
attempt to do the business as 
cheaply and usefully as possi- 
ble, with no regard to the libe- 
rality and picturesqueness be- 
fitting the cultivators of the 
generous infant mind. 

Keep from our sight all 
Selecteas e Profanis, and Ln- 
Jield’s Speakers, bound in this 
manner; and especially all 
Ovids, and all Kacerpta from 
the Greek. We would as lief 
see Ovid come to life as a 
quaker, or Theocritus serving 
in a stationer’s shop. (See the 
horrid, impossible dreams, 
which such incoherences ex- 
cite!) Arithmetical books are 
not so bad; and it does very 
well for the Gauger’s Vade 
Mecum, or tall thin copies of 
Logarithms ; but for anything 
poetical, or of a handsome 
universality like the grass or 
the skies, we would as soon 
see a flower whitewashed, or 
an arbour fit for an angel 
changed into a pew. 

But to come to the book be- 
fore us. See what an advantage 
the poor reader of modern 
times possesses over the royal 
collector of those ages, who 

doubtless got his manuscript 


or Grollier himself, should 
have— 


and sigh’d again.” 


of Heliodorus’s romance at a 
cost and trouble proportionate 
to ‘the splendour he bestowed 
on its binding. An “ argosie ” 
brought it him from Greece or 
Italy, at a price rated by some 
Jew of Malta: or else his fa- 
ther got it with battle and 
murder out of some Greek 
ransom of a Turk ; whereas we 
bought our copy at a_book- 
stall in Little Chelsea for ten- 
pence! ‘To be sure itis not in 
the original language ; nor did 
we ever read it in that lan- 
guage; neither is the trans- 
lation, for the most part, a 
good one; and it is execrabl 

printed. It is ‘‘ done,” half by 
a ‘ person of quality,” and 
half by Nahum Tate, the 
psalm-versifier ; who got a fit 
of momentary inspiration,when 
he wrote a bit of Absalom and 
Achitophel under the eye of 
Dryden. There are symptoms 
of its being translated from an 
Italian version; and perhaps 
the good bits come out of an 
older English one, of which 
Warton speaks. But we have 
not time to settle points of 
this nature. We have stipu- 
lated with the reader for per- 
mission to take up any book, 
or part of a book, as it comes 
to our hands, and talk of it 
with him off-hand, rather ac- 
cording to the enjoyment it 
has given us, than to the 
knowledge we have of its his- 
tory. And information on 
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oints of that nature may be 
Pad, we venture to say, in 
many places ; but nght earnest 
love and pleasure are not so 
commonly to be met with. 

The Q:thiopics or U:thio- 
pian History of Heliodorus, 
otherwise called the Adven- 
tures of Theagenes and Cha- 
riclea, is @ romance written in 
the decline of the Roman em- 
pire by an Asiatic Greek of 
that name, who boasted to be 
descended from the sun (ile- 
liodorus is sun-given) and af- 
terwards became Christian bi- 
shop of Tricca in Thessaly. 
It is said (but the story is 
counted apocryphal) that a sy- 
nod, thinking the danger of a 
love-romance aggravated by 
this elevation to the mitre, 
required of the author that he 
should give up either his book 
or his bishoprick ; and that he 
chose to do the latter;—a 
story so good, that it is a pity 
one must doubt it. ‘The merits 
and defects of the work a 
been stated at length by Mr 
Dunlop,* apparently veith 
great judgment. ‘hey may 
be briefly summed up, as con- 
sisting, —the defects, in want 
of character and probability ; 
sameness of vicissitude, and 
inartificiality of ordonnance ; 
the merits, in an interesting 
and g radual development of 
the story, variety and vivacity 
of description, elevance of 
style, and one good character, 
—that of the heroine, who is 
indeed very charming, being 
“ endued with great strength 


* «History of Fiction.’ 


of mind, umted to a delicacy 
of feeling, and an address 
which turns every situation to 
the best advantage.” The 
work also abounds in curious 
local accounts of Egypt, and 
of the customs of the time, 
interesting to an antiquary. 
The impression produced 
upon our own mind after read- 
ing the version before us, was 
in accordance with Mr Dun- 
lop’s criticism, and a feeling 
betwixt confusion and delight, 
as if we had been witnessing 


the adventures of a sort of 


Grecian Harlequin and Colum- 
bine, perpetually running in 
and out of the stage, accom- 
panied by an old gentleman, 
and pursued by thieves and 
murderers. ‘The incidents are 
most gratuitous, but often 
be; autifully described, and so 
ear the persons ; and the work 
has been such a general fa- 
vourite that the subsequent 
Greek romancers copied it; the 
old French ry of romance 
arose out of it; it has been 
used by leroeen ‘lasso, and 
Guarini, imitated by Sidney in 
his Arcadia. painted from by 
Raphael, and succeeding ro- 
mancers, with Sir Walter Scott 
for the climax, have adopte d 
from it the striking and pictu- 
resque nature of their exor- 
diums. 

The following 1s one of the 
two subjects chosen by Ra- 
phael,—a description of a love 
at first sight, painted with 
equal force and delicacy. <A 
sacrificial rite 1s being per- 


Vol, i, p. 13, 
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formed, at which the hero of 
the story first meets with the 
heroine :— 

“This he said, and began to 
make the offering; while Thea- 
genes took the torch from the 
hands of Chariclea. Sure, Knemon, 
that the soul is a divine thing, and 
allied to the superior nature, we 
know by its operations and func- 
tions; as soon as these two be- 
held each other, their souls, as 
if acquainted at first sight, pressed 
to meet their equals in worth and 
beauty ; at first they remained 
amazed and without motion; at 
length, though slowly, Chariclea 
gave, and he received the torch ; 
so fixing their eyes on one another, 
as if they had been calling to re- 
membrance where they had met be- 
fore, then they smiled, but so steal- 
ingly, as it could hardly be per- 
ceived, but a little in their eyes, 
and as ashamed they hid away 
the motions of joy with blushes ; 
and again, when affection (as I 
imagine) had engaged their hearts, 
they grew pale.” —p. 109. 

But what we chiefly wrote 
this article for, was to lay be- 
fore the reader a most striking 
description of a witch raising 
the dead body of her own son, 
to ask it unlawful questions. 
The heroine, with her guar- 
dian, who are resting in a cave 
to which the hag has conducted 
them while benighted, become 
involuntary witnesses of the 
scene, which is painted with a 
vigour worthy of Spenser or 
JulioRomano. The old wretch, 
bent on her selfish and unhal- 
lowed purposes, forcing the 
body to stand upright, and 
leaping about a pit and a fire 
with a naked sword in her 
hand and a bloody arm, pre- 
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sents a rare image of withered 
and feeble wickedness, made 
mighty by will:— 


** Chariclea sat down in another 
corner of the cell, the moon then 
rising and lightening all without. 
Calasiris fell into a fast sleep, being 
tired at once with age and the 
long journey. Chariclea, kept 
awake with care, became spectator 
of a most horrid scene, though 
usual among those people. For 
the woman supposing herself to be 
alone, and not likely to be inter- 
rupted, nor so much as to be seen 
by any person, fell to her work. 
In the first place she digged a pit 
in the earth, and then made a fire 
on each side thereof; placing the 
body of her son between the two 
plains ; then taking a pitcher from 
off a three-legged stool that stood 
by, she poured honey into the pit, 
milk out of a second, and so out 
of a third, as if she had been doing 
sacrifice. Then taking a piece of 
dough, formed into the likeness of 
a man, crowned with laurel and 
bdellium, she cast it into the pit. 
After this, snatching a sword that 
lay in the field, with more than 
Bacchanal fury (addressing her- 
self to the moon in many strange 
terms) she launched her arm, and 
with a branch of laurel bedewed 
with her blood, she besprinkled the 
fire: with many other prodigious 
ceremonies. Then bowing herself 
to the body of her son, whispering 
in his ear, she awakened him, and 
by the force of her charms, made 
him to stand upright. Chariclea, 
who had hitherto looked on with 
sufficient fear, was now astonished ; 
wherefore she waked Calasiris to 
be likewise spectator of what was 
done. They stood unseen them- 


selves, but plainly beheld, by the 
light of the moon and fire, where 
the business was performed ; and 
by reason of the little distance, 
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heard the discourse, the Beldam 
now bespeaking her son in a 
louder voice. ‘The question which 
she asked him was, if her son, who 
was yet living, should return safe 
home? To Nis he answered no- 
thing; only nodding his head, gave 
her doubtful conjectures of his 
success; and therewith fell flat 
upon his face. She turned the 
body with the face upwards, and 
again repeating her question, but 
with much greater violence, utter- 
ing many incantations ; and, Jeap- 
ing up and down with the sword 
in her hand, turning sometimes to 
the fire, and then to the pit, she 
once more awakened him, and set- 
ting him uprig ight, urged him to 
answer her in plain words, and not 
in doubtful signs. In the mean- 
time Chariclea desired Calasiris, 
that they might go nearer, and en- 
quire of the old woman about 
Theagenes ; but he refused, affirm- 
ing that the spectacle was impious; 
that it was not decent for any per- 
son of priestly office to be present, 
much less delighted with such per- 
formances. That prayers and law- 
ful sacrifices were their business; 
and not with impure rites and in- 
quiries of death, as that Egyptian 
did, of which mischance had made 
us spectators. While he was thus 
speaking, the dead person made 
answer, with a hollow and dread- 
Sul tone: Af first IT spar ed You, 
mother, (said he), and suffered 
your transgressing against human 
nature and the laws of destiny, 
and by charms and witchcraft dis- 
turbing those things which should 
rest inviolated: For even the 
dead retain a reverence towards 
their parents, as much as is possi- 
ble for them; but since you exceed 
all bounds, being not content with 
the wicked action you began, nor 
satisfied with raising me up to give 
you signs, but also force me, a 
dead body, to speak; neglecting 


No. 382—1V. 


my sepulture, and keeping me from 
the mansion of departed souls; 
hear those things which at first I 
was afraid to acquaint you withal. 
Neither your son shall return alive, 
nor shall yourself ese ape that 
death, by the sword, which is due 
to your crimes; but conclude that 
life in a short time, which you have 
spent in wicked practices: L’oras- 
much as you have not only done 
these things alone, but made other 
persons spectators of these dread- 
ful mysteries that were so concealed 
in outward silence ; acquainting 
them with the affairs and fortunes 
of the dead. One of them is a 
priest, which makes it more tolera- 
ble; who knows, by his wisdom, 
that such things are not to be 
divulged ;—a person dear to the 
Gods, who shall with his arrival, 
prevent the duel of his sons pree 
pared for combat, and compose 
their difference. But that which 
is more grievous, is, that a virgin 
has been spectator of all that has 
been done, and heard what was 
said: a virgin and lover, that has 
wandered through countries, in 
search of her betrothed; with 
whom, after infinite labours and 
dangers, she shall arrive at the 
outmost part of the earth, and 
live in royal state. Having thus 
said, he again fell prostrate. ‘The 
hag being sensible who were the 
spectators, armed as she was with 
a sword, in arage sought them 
amongst the dead bodies, where 
she thought they laid concealed, to 
kill them, as persons that had in- 
vaded her, and crossed the opera- 
tions of her charms. While she 
was thus employed, she struck her 
groin upon the splinter of a spear 
that stuck in the ground, by which 
she died ; immediately fulfilling the 
prophesy of her son.” 


This surely is a very strik- 
ing fiction—We recommend 
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the whole work to the lovers 
of old books; and must not 
forget to notice the pleasant 
surprise expressed by War- 
ton at the supposed difference 
of fortune between its author 
who lost a bishopric by writ- 
ing it, and Amyot, the French- 
man, who was rewarded with 
an abbacy for translating it. 
Amyot himself afterwards be- 
came a bishop. We may add, 


as a curious coincidence, that 
it was one of Amyot’s pupils 
and benefactors,~—Henry the 
Second,—who gave a French 
bishopric to the lively Italian 
novelist, Bandello. Books 
were books in those days ; not 
batches, by the baker’s dozen, 
turned out every morning ; 
and the gayest of writers were 
held in serious value ac- 
cordingly. 
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NOTICED BRIEFLY, BUT AFTER THOROUGH PERUSAL, 





Chapters on Early English Lite- 
rature. By J. H. Hippisley, 
Esq., M.A. Svo. pp. 344. 
Moxon. 

We congratulate Mr Moxon on 

continuing to send forth publica- 

tions worthy of the “bookseller 
of the poets,’—* himself a muse.” 

The volume before us is the pro- 

duction of a man more than ordi- 

narily versed in his subject, and 
who is anew, though not a pro- 
found observer. He has made 
several acute and original remarks 
on our early poets, the light in which 
they have been regarded at differ- 
ent periods, the impossibility of 
modernizing them to advantage, 


and other interesting points in what , 


may be called the middle depths 
of literature; and his warmth of 
feeling is probably greater than it 
seems, Owing apparently to a some- 
what formalized or over-serious 
breeding. He thinks that “ reli- 
gion” (query, “ charity,” as Lord 
Bacon says) “can never be carried 
to excess!!” though he thinks 
otherwise, when he speaks of the 
Irish and “ Papists.” His wonder 


(p. 223) why the writings of 
Chaucer’s inferiors ‘‘ maintained an 
equal popularity with those of the 
great poet,” is easily explained by 
the sympathies of common-place ; 
and at p. 290 he begs the question, 
with an aristocratic tone not plea- 
sant in a man of letters, against 
what he calls a “ vice very common 
among menials,—that of ridicul- 
ing those who protect and main- 
tain them.” Now masters no 
more protect and maintain servants, 
than servants protect and maintain 
the pretensions of their masters. 
It is a mutual bargain; with a 
proud advantage on one side, too 
often abused by indifference or 
petulance, and the denial of a coun- 
ter-right to complain, and the ser- 
vant endeavours to balance it by 
pulling down the parlour in the 
kitchen. In comment upon a re- 
mark at p. 284, it may be observed, 
that Shakspeare is only more 
comic than tragic, because Nature 
is so; that is to say, she is happier 
than unhappy; easier and more 
diverted, than diseased and thought- 
ful. Why does Mr H. always 
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write Boccaccio, Bocaccio, as if the 
word did not come from occa ; 
or as if the Italians themselves 
were in the habit of writing it as 
he does? and why does a writer, 
otherwise so correct in his lan- 
guage, with such a regard for 
euphony, and apparently such a 
dislike of innovation, fall in with 
the vile custom lately come up of 
saying “as did” so and so, and 
“as does” (az duz//) instead of 
“as so and so did,” and “as a 
man does?” Novelties of this sort 
are excusable on no ground; and 
ought to be greatly deprecated, as 
tending to render obsolete the 
correcter style. 


Helena. A Poem. By Thomas 
Wade. &Svo. (Paged to bind 
up with previous poems.) Moxon. 

THomas Waper (our esteemed 

contributor) is @ poet: and may 

go on his way, rejoicing in the dig- 
nity and vanity of that appellation. 


29] 


He is overflowing with fancy and 
sensibility, and not without the 
finest and widest subtleties of ima- 
gination. But he will be a greater 
poet when he ceases to lament over 
the ills of life without a purpose ; 
to be haunted with the tone and 
manner of the poets, his predeces- 
sors; and above all, to confound 
sensation itself, and will, with 
whatsoever is selecter and worthier 
in either. The consequence of 
this last mistake especially is to 
produce poems, like gardens run to 
seed and weed, and to walk in 
them, himself, doubtful and dis- 
satistied (at least we trust so), 
though inclined by that dissatis- 
faction to entertain and grow hope- 
less with unworthy guests, perilous 
to the native innocence and noble- 
ness of his muse. Here is a story 
for instance of a lady seduced, who 
was all for a “sense of love,” and 
a seducer, who was all for a “ sense 


of beauty :"— 


“ And of a power o'er beauty.” 


Aye, that, but not the other; for 
his sense of beauty was so small, 
that he saw nothing in it but the 
pleasure of laying it waste ; while 
the lady’s sense of love was equally 
so small, that she saw nothing to 
love in the universe, unconnected 
with this unworthy object! The 
rest of the story is a painful extra- 
vagance grafted upon that of the 


‘Pot of Basil,’ (in which passion is 
already carried to its utmost), and 
leaves (we are sorry to say it) a 
most unpleasing and unpoetical 
effect on the mind, of deformity 
forced into alliance with the beau- 
tiful. This too in a poem contain- 
ing such lovely passages as the 


following !— 


‘And he said no more?’ 


Cried Helena. with accents that did rend 
The heart that utter’d, and the ears that heard, 
With all the human woe that fills a word.” —p. 22. 


« And at length homeward did she weeping go, 
And found fresh wrinkles on her mother’s cheek, 
And greyer hairs upon her father’s brow, 
ead . . e* ‘ 
Grown of the sorrow which they did not speak.” —Ibid. 


“ _. Words slept in her eyes which spake her sorry.”"—p. 24. 


“ Unnoted now of mourning Helena, 
The little flowers that love the grass and moss.’ —p. 26. 
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“ And then like golden insects gently may 
A littie bloom by feeding on its life.” —p. 27. 


“ The bats were sporting in their dismal noons.’—p. 30. 


‘“* No learned music, soul-impenetrating, 
Supreme in the authority of sounds.” —p. 34. 


The Shadow-Secker, a compa- 
nion poem, is liable, in its inner 
spirit, to similar objections; and 
deserves the same praise for beauti- 
ful passages, particularly at stanzas 
5 and 7. Mr Wade should read 
Bishop Berkeley, and Goethe ; and 
avoid, as an atmosphere unfit for 
himself, though not for the tastes 
which are to be worked in it, the 
spirit of the town. 


A History of British Quadrupeds, 
including the Cetacea. By 
Thomas Bell, F.R.S., F.L.S., 
V.P.S., &e. &e. Illustrated by 
nearly 200 woodcuts. 1837, 
John Van Voorst. pp. xviii. 526. 


(Part XI.) 


A History of British Birds. By 
William Yarrell, F.L.S., &e. 
Illustrated by a woodcut of each 
species, and numerous vignettes. 
Part Il. John Van Voorst. 


Part XI of Mr Bell's TNistory 
of British Quadrupeds completes 
the second work of this extreme ly 
interesting series. It also termi- 
nates the account of the cetacea, 
or legless sea beasts, known to 
frequent our coasts, and includes 
some of the most remarkable indi- 
viduals of that curious race. 
Among the number are the Nar- 
whal (anglice, “beaked whale”), 
and the Rorqual, or Razor-back, 
the largest animal known ; whose 
skeleton, ninety-five feet in length, 
was exhibited at Charing cross. 
That exhibition was the most in- 
structive lesson of a popular kind 
which we have received on the 
true nature and classification of the 
animal, in contradistinction to the 
fish-like appearance of its exterior. 


The true bony substance of the 
structure, its quadrupedal trunk and 
scull, and the almost human con- 
formation of the hand, proved its 
intimate connexion with the high- 
est class of animals. The rudi- 
mentary little pelvis dangled from 
the spine, like a seal and testification 
of the animal’s reluctance to be 
confused, even as to its baser parts, 
with the less exalted class of fishes. 
The part includes a preface, in 
the course of which the author 
takes a brief, but sufficing review 
of the species known to inhabit 
our islands, and points out the 
direction of future investigations ; 
especially in some parts of Ireland, 
and the north of Scotland, and 
among the cetacea. The index is 
arranged both according to the 
scientific and the popular names. 
Part Il of the Birds continues 
the Raptores, or birds of prey. 
The cuts are excellent, spirited, 
and highly finished. The pictorial 
effect of the Swallow-kite, on the 
wing, is extremely rich and power- 
ful. The Kite, on a scrubby peak, 
and the Buzzard, a type of rapa- 
city in its most pleasing shape of 
activity, are full of feeling. 


Cauvin's Institutes of the Chris- 
tian Religion. With Brief and 
Sound Answers to the Objec- 
tions of Adversaries. Trans- 
lated from the Latin of W. 
Lawne, by C. Fetherstone. Ss. 
Cornish. 32mo. pp- xviii. 408, 


Here is a little volume which, 
small as it is, conteins much mis- 
chief, and whose cilect is better 
known than its matter. We can- 
not pretend to have read it word 
for word, throughout, according to 
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our usual plan; but we have read 
about a fourth of it with great 
attention, and have examined 
parts of the rest. Our opinion, 
therefore, may be given without a 
very material reservation. 

What we have read has sufficed 
to convince us that the power of 
Cauvin, as a writer, has been greatly 
over-rated. In the English ver- 
sion of the Jnstitutes there is no 
trace of logic, sense, or eloquence ; 
there is nought but violence, as- 
sumption, and irreligion, of the 
blackest and meanest kind; sheer 
“diabolism.” It is difficult to con- 
ceive how such a writer could have 
so much influence after his per- 
sonal agency had ceased. But, in 
fact, his influence subsists through 
the traditional and __ hereditary 
transmission of his doctrines, and 
was first gained by the boldness 
and audacity which enabled him to 
take the lead in a schism with an 
established church, and a church 
which defended its authority with 
the utmost rigours. The disbelief 
in human goodness which is appa- 
rent in his writings (a doctriue 
which may truly be called impious), 
is a fearful commentary on the 
motives which lead to the murder 
of Servetus. There is no alterna- 
tive beyond the base passions which 
he himself believed inherent in the 
nature to which he belonged, on the 
one side, or the most insufferable 
pride and self-assuming infallibility 
on the other. In most cases the 
opinion a man forms of others 
furnishes a tolerable measure of his 
own nature. The arrogance, the 
ferocity, and the dogmatical narrow- 
nessof Cauvin’s understanding and 
heart are but too apparent in the 
demoralizing doctrines of election, 
reprobation, and _ inefficacy of 
“works.” The reasons with which 


these dogmas are supported in the 
Institutes are not even superficially 


consistent. A dull imagination, 
fierce passions, and a want of sym- 
pathy constitute his claims to have 
his dictum received as oracular. 
The republished work is eminently 
calculated to redeem many from the 
errors of the sect he founded, who 


are not vet aware of the nature of 


its foundation. 

We will give a few specimens of 
the theosophy, the reason, and the 
morals of Monsieur Cauvin. 

One of the chapters is headed 
‘What it is to know God.” We 
accordingly expect some infor- 
mation respecting M. Cauvin’s 
views on that point. It com- 
mences thus:— 


“1, And now I mean the know- 
ledge of God, whereby we do not 
only conceive that there is some 
God ; but also we learn and under- 
stand that which is needful for us 
to know, concerning him ; which is 
profitable for his glory; and, 
finally, which is expedient. For to 
speak properly, we cannot say that 
God is known, where there is no 
religion nor godliness. The feel- 
ing of the power of God is unto us 
a fit schoolmaster to teach us god- 
liness, whence religion doth spring, 
and I call godliness a reverence 
conjoined with the love of God, 
which the knowledge of his bene- 
fits doth work. lFurthermore, we 
do so know God, not only because 
he hath once created this world, 
so by his-infinite power he sustain- 
eth it, by his wisdom he governeth 
it, by his goodness he preserveth 
it, he ruleth mankind, especially 
by his justice and judgment, he 
suffereth him by his mercy, he 
defendeth him by his aid; but 
because there shall nowhere be 
found any drop either of wisdom, 
or light, or sincere truth, which 
doth not come from him, and 
whereof he is not the cause, 

“2. Therefore they toy in cold 
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ations who are determined 
to stand about this question, what 
God is? Rather let us enquire 
what is agreeable to his nature, 
and what our relation to him.” 

The words in italics present a 
startling difficulty to a less in- 
genious reasoner than the French- 
man! Let us not, he would say, 
see how far it is from Paris to 
Rome; rather let us inquire how 
far it is from Rome to Paris. 
Moreover, he pretends to a very 
intimate acquaintance with the mo- 
tives and rule of action of this 
unknowable nature. 

“ Objection. God moveth the 
will, but it is afterwards in our 
choice either to obey or to resist 
the motion. 

“ A, Yea, he moveth it so effec- 
tually, that it needs must follow.” 

* * * * 


Subsequently we are informed 
that God “foreseeth evil, he 
hath suffered it, and he would 
[ willed] it.” ss : 

“ Olyection. Exhortation will be 
made in vain, * * unless it be in 
the power of the sinner to obey. 

“A. Not so truly, for though 
Christ affirm that we can do no- 
thing without him, [hence the 
doctrine is forced of election ad 
damnandum,] doth he therefore 
the less reprove those who do evil 
without him (1) * * * p. 74. 

“ @. Why are the faithful put 
in mind of their duty, seeing they 
are directed by the Spirit of 
God? * ¢* ® 

“ A. O man, who art thou that 
prescribest Gop a Law? If he 
will have us to be prepared by ex- 
hortations to receive grace, what 
canst thou backbite in that dispen- 
sation.—p. 80. 

“ Objection. What excellent 
gifts soever are seen in the unbe- 
lievers, they are the gifts of God; 
as in Titus and Trajan, justice, 
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moderation, equity ; in Vespasian, 
continency. 

“A. Nevertheless, that is true 
which Augustine writeth, that al] 
those which are strangers from God, 
howsoever they be accounted won. 
derful for the opinion of virtue, 
which men have of them, are not 
only worthy of no reward, but rather 
of punishment; because they pollute 
the pure gifts of God with the 
Jilthiness of their hearts.” Let the 
last words be dispassionately ex- 
amined, and let it be remembered 
that they were written by one who 
deprecated all freedom of will or 
choice, truly so called. Can im- 
piety and envy be more disgustingly 
united ? “e 

Our specimens are taken at ran- 
dom, merely because they admit of 
quotation ; they are fair specimens 
of the whole. In short, the writ- 
ing is bad, the morals worse, and 
the religion worst. We wish the 
little book a large sale ; and may 
it open the eyes of many mistaken 
men to the hideousness and absur- 
dity of the nightmare they have 
taken for the true religion. If any- 
thing could seem diabolical, it is 
such a nature as delights in deny- 
ing and blaspheming the ineffable 
goodness of the Creation; we can 
only forgive it out of the charity 
proper to the very faith the writer 
so zealously labours to traduce. 


The Two Brothers. A Narra- 
tive exhibiting the Effects of 
Education. R. Groombridge ; 
J. Sutherland; Robertson and 
Co. 8vo. p. 99. 


Tue “ effect of education” is only 
exhibited, in a comparison between 
a youth whose naturally belligerent 
propensities are cultivated to the 
utmost, and another whose pacific 
dispositions are directed pulpit- 
wards. The moral of the work is 
an exaltation of the church at the 
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expense ofthearmy; but the broader 
question, of the necessity for war 
and its evils is hardly meddled 
with. We know that the church, 
gua church, is not the nest of a 
phoenix peace,—let Rathcormack 
witness it. Neither is there no- 
thing but murder and blood in 
battle. The writer, however, does 
not seem to see thus much. ‘Though 
the moral is feebly handled, (or 
rather reached at, but not reached, ) 
the narrative is not without in- 
terest. 


Peter Parley’s Wonders of the 
Earth, Sea, and Sky. "Edited 
by the Rey. T. Wilson. Darton 
and Clarke. pp. 336. 


Mr Parvey has acquired too 
much reputation as a popular in- 
structor of the young to need any 
very urgent recommendation on 
our part. The little volume be- 
fore us bears no date, and we are 
not certain whether it is new or 
old. But new or old, it is a very 
pleasant and a very valuable little 
book for its class of readers. Mr 
Wilson, the editor, very judiciously 
objects to the union of comprehen- 
siveness and brevity, which is so 
often attempted in works written 
for young people. The utmost 
such books can teach is classifi- 
cation; but we must know things 
before we can classify them. The 
selection made in the present vo- 
lume is well calculated to illustrate 
its comprehensive title, without 
confusion. The matter is not al- 
together new; but the more ob- 
scure subjects of geology and fossil 
zoology, and the tribe of zoophytes, 
are explained with unusual clear- 
ness. 


Finden’s Ports and Harbours of 


Great Britain. Part VIII. 
Charles Tilt. 
Tue present number contains 


Ramsgate, a spirited design, with 
fishing-bouts entering the harbour 
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during a smart gale; Hastings, too 
fragmentary and side-long a view 
of the place, if it is to be the only 
one; Weymouth, a pretty view, 
but also too partial, a group of 
trees intercepting great part of it ; 
Budleigh Salterton, a bleak place, 
with a good effect of distance, 
though the cliffs at the back seem 
made of fine straw, owing to the 
harshness of parallel lines; and 
Cromer, an effective sketch, a little 
mannered in its black-and-white- 
ness. The letter-press forms an 
interesting and useful commentary 
on the plates, which altogether are 
an improvement on the last 
number. 

The Miscellaneous Works of Dr 
Adam Clarke, LL.D. F.R.S. 
Vol. XI. Detached Pieces. T, 
Tegg and Son. 

THERE are some curious papers in 
the present volume of Dr Clarke’s 
works, Among them may be rec- 
koned the “ St Lencio,” an aecount 
of an amateur colony, and code of 
laws, established some years back 
by the King of Naples: a fine spe- 
cimen of rather well-meaning, shal- 
low, dogmatical, despotic quasi 
philanthropy. The royal legist 
classes the payment of taxes among 
the sacred duties; and inculcates a 
divine respect to his own person, 
as the living representative of God 
on earth. And this impious round 
of assumptions Dr Clarke contem- 
plates “ without one cause of ain,” 
excepting the non-recommendation 
of the scriptures to pe use | 
That is to say, Dr Clarke regrets 
that the people of Naples are not 
a dissenting protestant population ; 
but as for any political rights they 
may or ought to have, he no more 
cares than if they were so many 
sheep. 

The account of Rymer’s Fadera 
is highly interesting. The learned 
Doctor was more in his element 
here, than among the ethical stu- 
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dies and sectarian dogmas to which 
his learning was felt to give a kind 
of reflected importance. 


Voyages and Memoirs of a Mid- 
shipman. By John A. Heraud. 
James Fraser. 


Mr Wivt1aM Rosrnson, a youth 
intended for the law, persuaded his 
parents to allow him to abandon 
the bar for the navy. His choice 
appears to have been judicious ; 
for to an enthusiastic admiration 
for his profession he seems to have 
added peculiar faculties for the du- 
ties of a seaman, and he acquired 
credit and approbation in his short 
career. He died young at Penang, 
of an illness contracted in the ac- 
tive discharge of his duties under 
the burning sun of the Indian seas. 
A considerable part of the time he 
lived afloat was spent in the Medi- 
terranean on a surveying cruise, in 
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the Adventure, Captain Smith. It 
was his custom to keep a correct 
journal of events in his log-book, 
and to write home from time to 
time tolerably copious accounts of 
his proceedings. The book con- 
sists of selections and of extracts 
from these letters, with a connect- 
ing narrative compiled from his 
journal, and some additional re- 
marks by the editor on the different 
places of note visited by the young 
seaman, and it forms altogether a 
pleasant volume of light reading ; 
rather from the sprightly and en- 
joying manner in which the mid- 
shipman records his sensations, 
than from anything particularly 
new or curious in his experiences. 





[Several books came too late for 
notice till next month, when atten- 
tion also will be paid to Mr Stevens's 


Lyrics. ] 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lccuamenemnaianmemsenal 


At the suggestion of a kind and reflecting friend (friends do really think better 
than one's self sometimes!) we have altered our determination not to preserve 


manuscripts. 
to have them returned. 


They will be kept in future for the convenience of those who wish 


We are obliged to Mr J. for his interesting communication ; but fear lest we 


might be accused of partial views, if we availed ourselves of it. 


W. W. for his friendly greeting. 


Thanks also to 


We shall make use of his translation. 


“ A Catholic” writes with much sense and feeling, and we regret that we must 


decline his verses. 


A pacquet was left for T. H. at the Publisher’s, 
_ We thank “ A Friend” for his hint, but have no hostile feelings towards the pub- 
lication in question, which certainly intends us no harm, nor do we fear that it will 


do us any. 


C. M. writes too carelessly, and does not condense enough. 


left for him with the Publisher. 
We hope 


A pacquet will be 


Mr M. has received the papers for Capt. S. 


Chiaro-Scuro has feeling and fancy, but his mysticism is somewhat too dim in the 


present instance. 


By an accident we have overlooked W. A. W.’s last communication. 


notice it in our next. 


We shall 


The verses of J. C. B. do great credit to his feelings. 
James R. ends his verses capitally about the lady, 
** Who sails, a bride with a poet's banner ;” 
but the rest is not equal to the conclusion, nor to his evidently better powers. He 
should be as bold with his muse as with the lady, and encourage her to respond 


accordingly. 
the close of the preceding paragraph. 


But let him take pains also, even with his rhymes. 


Vide the one at 
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THE 


MONTHLY REPOSITORY. 


LORD DURHAM’S 


Lorp Duruam, in a specch 
at the first dinner of the Reform 
Society which he patronises, 
has completely established his 
adherence to the principles he 
advocated at Glasgow in 1834; 
and thereby set at ease the 
doubts of those who feared they 
saw a possibility of his falling 
away ae them, in the cold- 
ness of his letter to Mr Boult- 
bee. For it was the coldness 
of that letter solely, we con- 
ceive, which they charged him 
with, and not any proof of his 
having actually so fallen away. 
At least, this was the only 
thing that gave apprehension 
to ourselves; and the reader 
will do us the justice to remem- 
ber, that we very unwillingly 
admitted it, and called to mind, 
in his Lordship’s previous ac- 
tions, whatever could counteract 
its alarming tendency in the 
minds of our brother Reform- 
ers, and the too evident joy 
which it excited in those of the 
‘Tories. 

Now the fact of the cold tone 
of that letter has not been no- 
ticed by his Lordship; and 

No. 383—YV. 


VINDICATION OF 


HIMSELF. 


therefore, while he has success- 
fully vindicated himself from 
the suspicion of abandoning 
principles, the Reformers re- 


main vindicated in the right of 


having unwillingly admitted 
the fear; since consistency in 
point of literal conduct surely 
does not invest a man with the 
privilege of using any tone he 
pleases, convenient for the oc- 
casion or the cirele, and calcu- 
lated to excite that fear. And 
we confess, that our objections 
to that letter, founded as they 


were on the tone and spirit of 


t, still exist; for the questions 
clint were begged in it are still 
unanswered; and the popular 
benefit of the indiscreet distine- 
tions drawn in it between the 
different ranks of society still 
unexplained. His Lordship, 
we see also, makes a point of 
still using the terms high and 
low, in speaking of rich and 
wor; though he adds the qua- 
ifying phr ase of ** in worldly 
station ;” a phrase nevertheless 
objectionable, because it is part- 
ly a repetition of the question 
begged, and partly a guarded 
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endeavour to keep up the same 
injurious delusion in effect, as 
to what are the real objects of 
respect, and the reverse. ‘* High 
and low,” we repeat, applied 
to the different classes of rich 
and poor, or educated and un- 
educated, or few and many, is 
a metaphor of assumption, and 
nothing else; and a very per- 
nicious metaphor, for literally 
it means nothing; a footman 
in a garret, or a peasant on a 
mountain, being as high in 
point of geometrical height as 
any man in the land; and spi- 
ritually it means nothing, or 
ought to mean nothing, except 
the moral elevation conferred 
by wisdom and virtue; and the 
perniciousness of it consists in 
tending to confound riches with 
merit, and power with the in- 
alienable right of holding it; as 
though a nobleman were a sort 
of man-mountain in actual di- 
mensions, or the star on his 
breast as much above us as a 
star in the firmament. ‘There- 
fore we maintain (and we would 
have all our brother Reformers 
maintain it, and jealously watch 
the use of the words) that the 
phrase * high and low” ought 
finally to give place to that of 
‘rich and poor,” or * educated 
and uneducated,” or (according 
as these phrases are treated) 
the * few and the many ;”’ these 
truer words keeping before the 
pues mind the real state of the 
act and the question, and un- 
ceasingly tending, not to dullen 
and beat down the thoughts of 
men into fancies of unalterable 
relative position, like those of 
mountains and vallies, or gods 





Lord Durham’s Vindication of Himself. 


and their worshippers, but to 
remind them, that, by the pro- 
gress of knowledge, uneducated 
men may become educated, 
poor men richer, and the Many 
not be so preposterously looked 
down upon i the assuming 
and tip-toe Few. 

In short, with much gratifi- 
cation at finding that Lord 
Durham has the same popular 
views of politics, as far as they 
go,—with much respect for his 


talents, and more for some 
handsome and generous cir- 
cumstances of conduct that 


have lately come to our know- 
ledge of his Lordship in pri- 
vate life, we fear we discern, 
even in the speech now before 
the public, evidences of that 
confidence in the final nature 
of his knowledge, and that ten- 
dency to spiritual pride, and 
a segregation of himself from 
others and their sympathies, 
which argues not the widest 
political wisdom, nor a follow- 
ing out of principles into their 
most generous results. — His 
Lordship, as we apprehended 
he would, has shown himself a 
touchy and scornful member of 
the * Hospital of [ncurables.” 
He has taken occasion to treat 
the question of an_ elective 
Upper House with little more 
than a contemptuous begging 
of it; as though twenty syl- 
lables from his mouth were to 
settle it for ever. He men- 


tions Russia and his embassy 
merely to intimate that we do 
not think well enough of the 
Emperor, and to omit all allu- 
sion to the Poles. And though 
he honours Lord Melbourne 
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with his confidence, and has an- 
nounced (perhaps more broadly 
than will please them) that Mi- 
nisters willdothings nextsession 
calculated to satisfy * all classes 
of Reformers,”, he neither joins 
their ranks, nor will forego the 
gratification of wounding the 
self-love of perhaps every other 
member of the Cabinet, by 
scornful allusions to accom- 
plishments, and talents for 
verse. It is his opinion (so 
at least the report of the 
speech makes him argue) that 
to be an accomplished gen- 
tleman, to dance and sing, and 
to write verses, proves a man 
to be unpossessed of the qualities 
necessary to form a statesman ; 
a personage, according to his 
Lordship, who requires “a 
greater grasp of intellect !” 
As if the greater the grasp, the 
more it did not include! as if 
the countrymen of Aristotle 
and Kpaminondas (himself a 
dancer and flute-player) knew 
nothing about legislation ! and 
as if all the other statesmen, 
whom we mentioned in our last 
number, as having written 
verses, and whose beautiful 
poetry, or “ very pretty verses,” 


—we shall exhibit in our next, 
the Sackvilles, Raleighs, and 
Charles l’oxes,—were a parce! 
of frivolous and obscure young 
gentlemen, not fit to stand in 
intellectual eminence by his 
Lordship’s side." ; 


By this single indulgence of 


spleen and want of reflection, 
his Lordship has probably of- 
fended almost every one of his 
late Ministerial connexions, not 
seriously indeed (for there is 
more than one counteraction in 
the very offence to that), but 
beyond what a wise man would 
wish to offend anybody with 
whom he is at all conversant ; 
for Charles J]*ox’s nephew 
(Lord Holland), Lord John 
Russell, Lord Mulgrave, Lord 
Morpeth, Spring Rice, all 
write verses, as the Raleighis 
and Andrew Marvells did be- 
fore them, and the grave Bur- 
leigh himself. A certain * ac- 
complished gentlemen,” called 
Julius Cvesar, wrote verses, and 
‘very pretty verses” too, as 
may be seen by his lines 
upon ‘Terence. Does Lord 
Durham mean to infer from 
this, that Cesar had no great 
* grasp of mind?” or is 


* «J will tell you in a few words why I think Mr Liddell is not fitted to be your 


representative. 


beautifully, and he writes remarkably pretty verses. 


He is a very accomplished gentleman: he sings well, he dances 


(Much laughter.) But, in 


my conscience, I believe these are not the necessary qualifications you ought to 


look for in your representative. 


( Cheers. ) 


I believe you require a person of a 





greater grasp of intellect; and however qualified he may be to shine in society, 
were I an elector of this county, I should feel bound to tell him, did he call upon 
me for my vote, that though nature had qualified him to grace a drawing-room, 
she had not qualified him to adorn the senate. (Cheers and laughter. )"— Morning 
Chronicle, Monday, Oct. 23. The assumption bere is, that Mr Liddell is not qua. 
lified to adorn the senate; but the only evidence adduced to make good that assumption, 
is that he is an accomplished gentleman, and sings and dances, &c. We know 


nothing of Mr Liddell (a son of Lord Ravensworth), except the testimony thus 
borne to his accomplishments by his opponent ; but upon the same grounds of dis- 
qualification for the senate, most of the greatest statesmen of ancient and modern 


times would have been disqualified. 
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the ‘phrase to be given up in verses, and are not accom- 
his case, and the conclusion plished gentlemen, are merely 
only to be drawn, that those greater than Cesar ? 

statesmen who cannot write 













AN ABC FOR GROWN GENTLEMEN, 


From the French of the Curvatier ve Bourrrers. 


















WRITTEN UPON TITREE LADIES, WHOSE NAMES BEGAN WITH THOSE LETTERS, 





ARTs, sciences, philesophie, 
A vous suivre j’al renonce, 
Et je ne veux plus de ma vie 


Etudier que ? A BC, 







Mais l’etude que je projette, 
Veut un travail un peu foree ; 
Avathe, Belise, et Colette 
Font ensemble mon A BC. 









Dans une plus belle science 
L’esprit ne peut étre exerce ; 
C’est Amour, Bonheur, et Constanee, 
Qu’on apprend dans mon A BC. 








Vous, Messieurs de l Academie, 
Tout faux orgue ila part laisse, 


Ne vous pre ndroit-il point envie 
De vous remettre i ? A BC? 




















Adieu, my books! Adieu, bay-tree ! 
Adieu, old dame Philosophy ! 

[ study nought but letters three 
Hencetorth ; to wit, my ABC. 





Sweet task ! yet not, I tear, quite free 
From some impossibility ; 

Agatha, Bertha, Cecily, ! 
Bei ‘ing, in facet, ny A BC. 


But then what theme for bel esprit ! 
What studies, void of all ennui! 
Ardent, Be nigh, and Clever, ye 


Teach all that *s good, dear ABC. 


Ah, gentlemen of the Academy ! 
How proud and happy would you be, 
Vor all your Greek and your glory, 


To be sent back to A BC. 
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THE QUEEN 


THe mention of the Queen 
and the Working Classes in the 
same breath, naturally calls to 
mind the old 
human society with the bee- 
hive,—a_ similitude as remark- 
ably unlike in some respects, 
as it is like in others, and which 
we here advert to, not for the 
purpose of begging the ques- 
tion against any class, but of 
making an observation or two 
that may be good for all. It 
may appear superfluous to re- 
peat that we have no ill-will to 
the ‘Tories, however we may 
differ with them, or with what- 
ever occasional harshness we 
may speak of the less reflecting 
of their party ; but we think it 
is good for a man’s self-know- 
ledge and right use of his oppo- 
sition, as well as for the sake of 
fair play to those whom he 
opposes, to keep constantly 
before him, and proclaim aloud 
to others, the right that all men 
have to a consideration of the 
circumstances that make them 
respectively what they are. In 
the midst of our zeal to change 
or amend what is erroneous in 
the causes that so make them, 
we thus remind ourselves of 
our own liabilities, as fellow- 
creatures, to the same per- 
version—prevent will and pas- 
sion from taking possession of 
us at the core, to the ceaseless 
perpetuation of discord—and 
tend finally to rescue the great 
human heart from the longest 
and worst causes of the delay 


of the gneral good. 


. 


comparison of 


AND THE WORKING CLASSES. 


We have shown, in another 
publication, the general futility 
of the comparison between 
bees and men, and the strange 
blindness with which 
writers have turned it into an 
argument for monarchy being 
a thing in nature. *  Mo- 
narehy undoubtedly is a thine 
in nature, and so is every thing 
which exists in nature, under 
whatever eiroumetances, even 
those which oppose nature, 
But if monarchy, being a thing 
in the nature of bees, is there- 
fore a thing in the nature of 
men, her present gracious and 
astonished Majesty, after blind- 
ly killing some rival queen, 
should suddenly awake to a 
sense that she was (literally) 
the mother of all the workmen 
in her kingdom !—the workmen 
(Hibernicé) should also turn 
out to be all females: the males 
would do nothing but eat and 
drink, not even caring to ad- 
minister the government; and 
every year, on some fine morn- 
ing in autumn, the women, In 
a frenzy of industrious indigna- 
tion, or out of some blind or 
lamenting sense of necessity 
for the removal of a nuisance, 
should rise in a body, and stab 
every man drone of them to 
the heart! Some such effemi- 
nate exercise of rage did indeed 
take place in a human commu- 
nity over the water some forty 
or fifty. years ago, with a 
strange bee at the head of it, 
valled Robespiecrre, who wore 
a nosegay at his bosom, and 
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had his head covered with fa- 
rina; and a dominion of despot- 
ism took place in consequence, 
in various shapes, till within a 
late period, which might never 
have existed, had the men in 
that nation been more men from 
the first, and eschewed the evil 
likeness of the bee-monarch, 
and her drones, and stinging 
workmen; an institution, good 
doubtless for the bees, (so at 
least we are bound to think till 
we know otherwise, and out 
of a general sense of na- 
ture’s working for the best); 
but very unfit for the higher 
and progressive nature of men, 
who are as different from them- 
selves at different periods, as 
they are always different in their 
best faculties from the lower 
orders of creation. It is those 
faculties we are to cultivate, and 
not the more brute and violent 
points, in which the likeness is 
never called forth but when we 
have reason to be ashamed of 
ourselves. ‘The bees were 
killing drones when our an- 
cestors sat, naked and painted, 
with their legs in a ditch. The 
bees are still killing drones: 
their massacres make no differ- 
ence in their institutions; but 
we are now modestly clothed, 
and prefer a carpet to a ditch; 
and our working classes are 
growing fit to instruct their 
employers, and address papers 
to the Queen which would very 
much astonish an apiary. 

These very remarks which 
we are here making, for in- 
stance, may appear superfluous 
to certain spirits whom the habit 
of exercising power affects with 
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impatience, and who are not 
for that salutary clearance of 
the ground before them on 
their own sides, which they at 
once expect from others, and 
yet would fain scoff at. But 
the organs of the working 
classes will understand them ; 
and, we doubt not, turn them 
to just and kindly edification. 

Regarding, then, these or- 
gans of the working classes as 
kindly and thinking men, and 
being about to lay before the 
reader the Address which they 
have lately drawn up to her 
Majesty, (and we take this op- 
portunity of repeating, that the 
rejection of the monarchical 
argument of the bees, is not to 
be understood as implying on 
our parts the slightest hostility 
‘toa truly maternal government 
for human beings, for we see 
even a peculiar beauty in it)— 
we have two regrets to express; 
first, that any bitterness of lan- 
guage, however natural and 
pardonable, was mixed up on 
so solemn an occasion, with its 
objections to men over whom 
the writers of the address have 
the advantage in argument; 
and, second, that the royal part 
of the government, especially 
in the person of a kindly and 
popular female, had not been 
advised so to act upon certain 
points, as to feel that it could 
afford to make approach to her 
presence easy, and give the ad- 
dressers an answer. 

We leave to reflecting 
readers, the framers of the ad- 
dress included, to find out what 
sentences in it we could have 
wished unwritten; only observ- 
















































ing more particularly, that the 
Whigs should not have been 
lumped with the Tories, if for 
no other reason than that they 
are W hig's, and therefore less 
‘Tory than ‘Tories, and of 
a dominion less peremptory 
against the addressers.  Indi- 
viduals among them deserve a 
far greater discrepancy of treat- 
ment, and possess natures, we 
firmly believe, that wish the 


very utmost of all that is good _ 


and happy for all men: though 
their breeding and conve ntional 
habits may render them slower 
than is desirable, in their no- 
tions of the way in which it is 
to be brought about. At all 
events, the better the opinion 
which the movers on these oc- 
casions can entertain of all 
classes of their fellow-crea- 
tures, compatible with an ener- 
getic pursuit of their rights 
(and we hold the charitablest 
opinion to be ™ost and best 
compatible), the more they will 
find that the y preclude objec- 
tion and counteraction, and the 
better they prove that sense 
of universal right and justice 
in their own minds, which no 
provocation can do away. For 
an ill opinion of human nature 
is a Tory feeling; that is to 
say, one founded in a sense 
that men are worthy to be 
trampled on; and if Tories 
themselves had not corners of 


better misgivings in their own 
the chances would be, 


minds, 
anil 


that no man had them; 
there would be some greater 
show of reason in the Tory 


pretence, that all men would 
ill use all other men if they had 
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the power, and that therefore 
there is no such thing as a real 
Tory difference between any 
classes. The fact is, there are 
‘Tories in all classes, as there are 
Whigs and Radicals in all; 
men disposed by certain pre- 
dominant qui alities to greater 
or less sympathies with their 
fellow-creatures; and in pro- 
portion as any clan like any 
man, is free trom violent feel- 
ings and the use of violent 
terms, he is fit for the use and 
administration of liberty. Let 
us take care, then, that the 
sense of wrong does not, how- 
ever pardonably in the com- 
parison, bring out the lurking 
spirit of wrong in ourselves, 
and show us, so tar, less worthy 
of sympathy than we might 
appear. We have little doubt 
that the first Address from the 
Working Classes, which shall 
succeed in making its way to 
the throne, will have taken 
thought and be free from this 
error. Meantime we assist in 
putting upon record this state 
paper of that great and prow- 
ing power — the uneducated 
classes of the United Kingdom ; 
who if they are not free from 
mistake, any more than those 
who have been educate d, have 
the affecting advantage over 
them of knowing their own in- 
tellectual wants. Very affect- 
ing also is the request which 
they mi ike to the young mother 
of their country, that she would 
be pleased to supply them. 
We shall follow it with some 
remarks connected with the 
other regret we have ex- 
pressed, and a sample of such 
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answer as might have been 
given with advantage and 
glory to all parties. Nor must 


the letters be omitted that 
vassed between the Working 

fen’s Secretary and the Secre- 
tary of State. But first for the 
Address itself :— 


“70 THE QUEEN OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND, AND ITS DEPEN- 
DENCLES. 

‘© The Address of the undersigned 
Members of the Working Men's 
Association of London. 

‘+ Mapam,—While we : approach 

vour Majesty in the spirit of 

plain men seeking their political 
and social rights, apart from 
mere names, forms, or useless 
ceremonies, we will yield to none 
in the just fulfilment of our du- 
ties, or in the ardent wish that 
our country mav be made to ad- 


vanee to the highest point of 


prosperity and happiness. 

‘The feelings which spring 
from this desire prompt us to 
call the attention of your Majesty 
to the present condition of the 
people, and to point out a course 
which we are fully persuaded 
calculated to promote our wishes, 
and to produce that result which 
every sincere friend to mankind 
must earnestly anticipate. 

* The country over which 
your Majesty has been called on 
to. preside has, by the powers 
and industry of its inhabitants, 
been made to teem with abun- 
dance, and, were all its resources 
misely developed and justly distri- 
huted, would i impart ample means 
of happiness to all its inhabi- 
tants, 

* But by: many monstrous 
anomalies springing out of the 
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constitution of socie ty, the cor- 
ruptions of government, AND THE 
DEFECTIVE EDUCATION OF MAN- 
KIND, we find the bulk of the 
nation toiling slaves from birth 
till death — thousands wanting 
food, or subsisting on the sean- 
tiest pittance— having neither 

time nor means to obtain ine 
struction, much less of cultivating 
the higher faculties and brightest 
affections, but forced by their si- 
tuation to engender enmity, jea- 
lousy, and conte ntion, and finally 
to become the victims of intem- 
perance and crime. 

‘* We find the majority of the 
middling classes equally the toil- 
ing and, by tar too many of them, 
the avaricious pursuers of wealth, 
often following that which eludes 
their grasp, or, ifattained, fails of 
imparting happiness; racked with 
the cares of business, distrust, 
and suspicion, and with appre- 
hensions of bankruptcy and in- 
solvency, which few in the pre- 
sent state of things are secure 
trom. 

‘+ And even among the exclu- 
sive few who possess the fruits of 
all this toil and anxiety, to nur- 
ture whom in idleness and pam- 
per in luxury, all this sacrifice is 
made by the other classes of 
society, but a trifling portion 

can be found free from the dis- 
eases of sloth, the cares of idleness 
and debauchery, and of appre- 
hensions and alarm lest the in- 
dignation of the multitude sum- 
mon them to justice, despite of 
their wealth, powers, and pos- 
sessions. 

‘+ Hence the exclusive few have 
ever been intent on keeping the 
wople ignorant and deluded, 
lave sedulously administered to 
their vices, and fomented their 
prejudices—hence the use of their 
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privileges and distinctions to 
allure the wealthy and corrupt 
the innocent—henee their desire 
to retain within their own cirele 
all the powers of the legislative 


and executive, all the riches of 


church and state, of place and 
emoluinent, by which they may 
bribe, coerce, and overawe, and 
thus perpetuate their own despo- 
tic sway. 


“To this baneful source of 


exclusive political power may be 
traced the persecutions of fana- 
ticism, the feuds of superstition, 
and most of the wars and = car- 
nage, Which disgrace our history. 

To this pernic 10us origin nay he 
justly attributed the unremitted| 
‘toil and wretchedness of your 
Majesty’ s industrious pe ople, to- 
re the rw ith most ot the vices and 
crimes springing from poverty 
and ignorance; which ina coun- 
try blessed by nature, enriched 
by art, and boasting of her pro- 
cress and knowledge, mock her 
humanity and degrade her cha- 
racter. 

** Your Majesty must be aware 
that the conscientious and re- 
Hlecting few have for ages past 
directed their energies to the re- 
moval or reformation of all those 
social and political evils which 
have produced the present dis- 
tressed condition of the people, 
and that persecution and death 
have too often been the reward 
of their benevolent exertions to 
serve mankind; yet through 
their labours and exertions have 
the fires of intolerance been 
quenched, and the sword of war 
and persecution blunted — the 
moral, social, and political truths 
thev untolded have not been si- 
lenced by the axe, or stifled by 
the halter. 

‘©The conscientious reformer 


ot the present day, equally intent 
on removing all those obstacles 


which oppose the progress of 


humanity, and mar the happiness 
man would otherwise CJOY, Is 
met by the same opposing inte- 
rests Which characterised the for- 
mer times of persecution and 
death; and whieh, if they do not 
execute their desires as formerly, 
refrain for want of power, and 
not trom inclination. 

‘These exclusive Interests, 
under the name of Whig and 
Tory, have tor many years past 
succeeded In making rovalty a 
mere puppet of their will. In 
that name the ‘vo have plundered 
at home and desolated abroad, 
and have executed their atroci- 
ous deeds, foreign and domestic. 
Royalty las been schooled and 
moulded to their purpose, and 
been imbued with the spirit and 
tactics of both, as cither party 
obtained tie ascendancy 3 it has 
been the impelled or willing in- 
strument to hide their corrup- 
tions, plead their excuses, and 
has too. often conspired with 
them in detrauding and fleecing 
the nation. 

‘These factions will still en- 
deavour to surround your Ma- 
jesty, and have recourse to every 
stratagem to divide you from the 
people ; and it will require great 
strength of mind and pradence 
to resist their intluences. They 
will seek to inspire you with 
false notions of your Own impor- 
tance; they will endeavour to 
persuade you that to be power- 
ful you must be terrible; they 
will strive to duzzle and mislead 
your understanding with the 
ponip, and Alety, and false 
elitter of a court; they will 
plead the antiquity of abuses for 
their continuanee, and the vene- 
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ration of absurdities, because by 
them they live pride, sloth, 
and abundance. 


‘© But the superstitious days of 


arbitrary dominion and holy 
errors are fast passing away 3 the 
chief magistrates of an en- 
lightened people must learn to 
know and respect their delegated 
authority—must look for power 
and fame to the welfare of the 
people and the exertions they 
make to diffuse happiness 
throughout the land. 

‘* We trust that your Majesty 
will not permit either of the 
factions, who live on abuses, and 
profit at the expense of the 
millions, to persti ade you to any 
course of policy other than that 
of right and justice. And we 
respec ‘ttully submit to your Ma- 
jesty, that it is not ju st, that out 
of a population of twenty-five 
millions of peopl ‘ only e ight hun- 
dred thousand should “have the 
power of electing what is called 
the Commons’ House of Parlia- 
ment; since so small a number, 
divided as it is, subjects by far 
the greater portion to be bribed 
or intimidated by the wealthy 
and the powerful; but that, im 
accordance with justice, those 
who, by their industry, support 
and defend their country, have 
the first claim to political rights. 


“That it is a flagrant act of 


injustice that the affairs of a 
great nation should be made de- 
pendent on two factions, each 
seeking its own exclusive in- 
terests, both bet ‘ing opposed to 
the happiness of the people and 
the progress of knowledve. 
“That it is cruel as well as 
unjust that our dissenting and 
Catholic brethren should be com- 
pelled to support a church from 


whose doctrines they — dissent, 


and whose profligate  ¢ expendi- 
ture they hold in abhorrence. 

“That the injustic e which the 
Whie and Tory tactions have for 
i long time past inflicted on our 
Trish brethren has generated and 
perpetuated the extremes of want 
und wretchedness amongst them, 
and calls for an immediate and 
radical remedy. 

‘That the poverty and igno- 
rance which pervade numerous 
districts of the kingdom justly 
call tor investigation and imme- 
diate redress, which can only he 
effected by a Parliament selected 


from the mise and the qood of 


every class, to consult all interests, 
and to protect all just rights. 

“To effect, however, these 
essential reforms, vour Majesty 
must not be pers ade d to believe 
that a Whig or Tory adminis- 
tration is necessary to secure the 
peace and safety of your govern- 
ment, but must call to your 
cabinet those who are disposed 
to render an equality of political 
ecto to the millions, who ear- 

estly desire the progress of know- 
? dye , and a just diffusion of the 
bounties of heaven. But we en- 
treat your Majesty that who- 
ever may be in your councils, 
vou will instruct them, as a first 
and essential measure of Reform, 
to prepare a bill for extending 
the right of suffrage to embrace 
all the adult population of the 
hingdom, excepting such as may 
he justly incapacitated hy crime, 
or defi ctive of the light of reason, 
together with such other essen- 
tial details as shall enable all 
men to exercise their political 
richts unmolested. 

“Then will the voice of the 
millions be raised to bless you, 
their arms to defend you from 
factions at home or despots 
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abroad, and they will transmit 
your name to posterity as the 
first to break through the tram- 
mels of courtly prejudic e to ren- 
der them justice. 

6 Signed by the Committee :— 

‘ John Danson, cle rk ; Henry 
Vincent, compositor; He nry 
Mitchell, turner; Rolie ‘rt Hart- 
well, compositor; Richard Ca- 
meron, brace-maker; James 
Lawrence, painter ; : Arthur Dy- 
son, compositor; William Preece, 


carpenter; William Cumming, 
silversmith; James Jenkinson, 
Thomas — Ireland, 


engraver ; 
warehouseman; William Pearce, 
brass-worker ; Henry Hether- 
ington, printer, Treasurer ; Wil- 
liam Lovett, cabinet-maker, Se- 
cretary, 6 U pper North place, 
Gray’s inn road.” 


The proposal on the part of 
the Working Men’s Associa- 
tion to carry this address to the 
(Jueen, produced the following 
correspondence :— 


“6 aoe Men’s Association, 
6 Upper North place, Gray’ ~ 
inn road, Sept. 1, 1837. 
* My Lorn, —The Working 
Men’s Association of London 
having prepared an address to 
her Majesty, they are desirous 
of having it presented to her 
pe rsonally by a deputation of six 
persons, whom the ‘y have select- 
ed for that purpose. They have 
therefore requested me to ascer- 
tain from your lordship when it 
will please her Majesty that they 
shall wait on her with the ad- 
dress.—I[ remain, your most 
obedient servant, 
‘6 Ww». Lovert, Secretary. 
“To the Right Hon. Lord 
John Russell, Secretary of 
State for the Home Depart- 


ment.” 
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** Whitehall, Sept. 6, 1837. 
‘** Sir,—lL am directed “4 Lord 
John Russell to intorm you, in 
reply to vour letter of ‘the Ist 
instant, that the address of the 
Working Men’s Association ean- 
not be presented till her Majesty 
holds a levee, when the de ‘puta- 
tion must attend in Court dress. 
No time for a levee is vet fixed ; 
butit will be publicly announce d 
in the Glazette.—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, 


“TF, Maute. 


‘“* Mr Wim. Lovett, 6 Upper 
North place, Ciray’s inn road,” 





‘* Working Men’s Association, 
6 Upper North place, Gray’s 
inn road, Sept. 13, 1837, 

= My Lorn, According Lo 

your answer of the 6th instant, 

we find that we are precluded by 
those forms which Gothic IPno- 
rance has imposed, and custom 


has sanctified, from pe ‘rsonally 
prese nting our address ; for with 
every respect to those forms 


which make personal cleanliness 
and respectful behaviour neces- 
sary = to approach 
her Majesty, we have neither the 
means nor ‘te inclination to in- 
dulge in absurdities as 
dress-swords, and wigs. 
We beg, therefore, to request 
that your lordship, in your 
official capacity, will, at the 
earliest Op wortunity, present our 
address to om Majesty, in hopes 
she may chance to read the sen- 
timents of «a portion of her 
working-class population, whom 
the necessity of appearing in 
Court dress excludes from her 
rresence. 


‘“* We 


such 


coats, 


hope, my lord, the day 


is not distant when some better 
means will be devised for letting 
the sovereign hear of the 


acd- 


asian 
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dresses and petitions of the 
pwople,—+We remain, your lord- 
ship’s obedient servants, 

‘The Members of the 
WorkinG Men’s Association, 
(Signed) 

‘Wan. Loverr, Secretary. 
“To the Right Hon. Lord 
Jobn Russell, 1 
State for the Home Depart- 
ment.” 





* Whitehall, Sept. 22, 1837. 
‘* Sirn,—I am directed by Lord 
John Russell to intorm you that 
he has not failed to lay before 
the Queen the address: of certain 
of * the Working Men’s Associa- 
tion of London,’ which vou 
transmitted to his lordship tor 
presentation.—Io am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, 
or, Maute. 
* Mr Wm. Lovett, 6 Upper 
North place, Gray’s Inn road.” 


Not a word was said of any 
remark on the part of her Ma- 
jesty. Dignity was in the way. 
Difficulty was in the way. It 
was not, under the cireum- 
stances, to be expected. And 
nobody, be it observed, is, 
under the circumstances, to 
blame. ‘The — circumstances 
themselves are the things to be 
remedied and set right. ‘The 
truth is not to be concealed :— 
the Queen of tenty-sic mil- 
lions of British subjects cannot 
afford to give an answer to 
twenty-five millions of them. 
Lord Durham says that her 
Majesty “scorns to be the 
sovereign of a faction, or the 
ruler of a ‘section of her em- 
pire.” The phrases are fine; 
and * scorn” om avery grand 


Secretary of 
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sound, but not a very meaning 
one. But what is the fret, if 
she cannot speak to those whom 
she rules?) And (w aiving the 
insidious word * faction”) “what 
are Whigs and ‘Tories~-what 
the Lords and Lower House— 
what the whole nobility, ¢ gentry, 
and trading interest, bat. © Sec. 
tions” of her Majesty's Ss empire, 
compared with the Massrs—the 
labourers, the Many—the pro- 
ducers of the wealth of those 
contending and ruling Kew ? 
We would have ‘this truth 
almly met and acknowledged 
in time, and met by that which 
at ence admits all the value of 
the claim, and would neutralise 
all the danger of it,—Eduea- 
tion. And great is the pity, 
that the noble desire for eduea- 
tion on the part of the toiling 
many had not been antici- 
pated, and the Queen enabled 
to aflord an answer to them 
by telling them as much. 
What a * divinity” would 
that have been to “ hedge” a 
throne with, instead of a che- 
vaux de frise of swords and 
hag-wigs ! And how sorry, and 
/ow, in the face of the high i in- 
terests of millions of human 
hearts, sounds the wretched 
court exaction of the necessity 
of a particular form of dress! 
I'ar are we from wishing to 
taunt individuals with that ex- 
action, or to pretend to make 
them responsible for it. It 
arose out of the very imstinets of 
self-defence, not merely on the 
art of power and authority, 
ie of the education that helps 
to give power. But there ure 
oceasions when delicacy ‘itself 
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is waived in favour of a higher 
delicacy ;—the want that know s 
itself, and speaks out of that 
knowledge, has a right to 
speak face to face with posses- 
sion; and if possession cannot 
so meet it, it either knows itself 
but ill, or is itself under the re- 
strictions of a want which ought 
not to exist. 

How beautiful and how good 
would it have been for the 
whole community ,if the Queen, 
instead of seeing that pretence 
and burlesque of the bag-wig 
converted into no complimen- 
tary bar between herself and 
her subjects, could have re- 
ceived the deputation of the 
Working Classes, and given 
them some such answer as fol- 
lows :— 

‘¢ I receive your address with 
the same good feelings with 
which I believe you to have 
meant it. I am very young 
but old enough to be deeply 
sensible of the blessings of edu- 
cation, and to know that with- 
out them the burden’ which 
Providence has been pleased to 
lay upon me in the government 
of this kingdom would be as 
unactountable, as I hope to 
prove it not unbearable, nor 
without good tous all. And I 
have the greatest pleasure in 
informing you, that my advisers 
have anticipated your reason- 
able request, and already taken 
steps to secure to my fellow- 
creatures in these realms the 
uulvantages of cheap and uni- 
versal instruction.” 

A. Queen who should speak 
in this. manner would be wor- 
shipped wherever she trod the 


ground, ‘lo be sure, she is so 
already; but how and why? 

Only upon trust, and for good- 
natured manners, and with 
views of interest, and from the 
natural propensity of the hu- 
man mind to admire whatsoever 
is, or seems, above it, and to 
sympathise with the 
hi appiness. But in the case 
which we have supposed, the 


woman would be loved out of 


real, right hearty love and gra- 
titude, ** and no mistake “We 
would not swear that the ribs 


and lives of the whole mass of 


her loving subjects would not 
be beautifully unsafe in crowd- 
ing to look at her. 

“Oh, but it would be dan- 
gerous,” says old conventional 
policy. “See what good- 
natured and trusting Sov ereigns 
have got by their. popularity 
before, and by meeting the 
wishes of their subjects. Look 
(quoth Sir Robert Peel) at 
Louis the Sixteenth, and 
worshipped Marie Antoinette.’ 

“Oh,” reply we, “but. it 
would not be dangerous, and 
Louis and poor Marie Antoi- 
nette have nothing to do with 
the matter. ‘The French 
Queen received only a court 
worship. ‘Lhe poor mass of 
the French nation (whom we 
used to laugh at for their sla- 
very and soup-maigre) knew 
nothing of her, but her ex- 
penses. And as to Louis, he 
was a good-natured, though 
perhaps not very good-tem- 
ered man, and was a victim, 
ike rich and poor, to cireum- 
stances: but it was his insin- 
cerity, not his good-nature, that 


show of 
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was his ruin; as it had been 
the ruin of Charles the First 
before him. Had those prin- 
ces kept their words, they 
would have kept their heads ; 
and if they could have had dis- 
cernment enough to anttcipate 
the wants of the people, their 
names would have been idolized 
by the world’s gratitude. 

But these are among the 
things which princes require to 
be told, in order to perfect 
their educations; for, as the 
Working-men truly and affect- 
ingly, and we may add awfully, 
tell their Sovereign (though in 
no frightful sense of the word 
“awe,” but only from the new- 
ness and magnificence of the 
fact of the Poor Many in- 
structing in this manner the 
Rich Few) the whole ‘ educa- 
tion of mankind” is “ defec- 
tive.” The poor know this, 
and have too great reason to 
feel it. Helplessness has 
taught it them. Misfortune 
has taught it them. Strange 
half-starved labour has taught 
it them. Strange aristocratical 
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sights, and silly displays of 
will, and injustice, and _profli- 
gate expenditure, have taught 
itthem. But out of extreme 
suffering, and patient reflection, 
comes the flower of all know- 
ledge, which is charity; and 
if this is not as visible as the 
suffering itself in the address 
before us, it is implied in the 


“most important part of it, and 


in these words to which we have 
just alluded,—the ‘“ defective 
education of mankind ;’—and 
we must say, that in their power 
to utter these words, and in the 
unfortunate inability of our 
young and respected Sovereign 
to dare to give them an answer, 
the honest observer, who is 
anxious for the good of all, can- 
not but quit the perusal of the 
address with an impression, 
that the poor have, on this oc- 
casion, advanced in front of 
the rich, as teachers and supe- 
riors; and that it is the sworded 


and bag-wigged who are at 


fault, and not the heads which 
declined to dress themselves up 
like footmen. 





INSCRIPTION ON A STATUE OF EPICTETUS. 


‘ > 
AsXoc Exucrnroc YEVvVOMNY, KaL OW aAvaTyoO, 
Kat weviny Ipoc, Kal proc aVavaroic: 





A slave was I, a shape uneven, 
A pauper, and the friend of heaven. 


Another. 


A slave was I, with soul and shape at odds, 
Poor, and beloy’d of the immortal gods. 
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HINTS TOWARDS AN ESSAY ON THE SUFFERINGS 
vere ; 
OF TRUTH. ! 
BY G. H. LEWES. ea 
Hil F 
rhe 
He 
“Truth is the ery of all, and the game of few.”—Berkerry, "a 
“The study of truth is ever joined with the love of virtue; for there is no iicdat 
virtue which derives not its origin from truth, as on the contrary there is no eRe | 
vice which has not its beginning in a lie.”—Casaunon. ii aL 
he 


“ All profess to seek truth, and doubtless many desire to find her. We have ne 
° . . bal 4 ipPB.: 
as yet, as it were, only seen her footsteps in the sand, but charmed with that ui 


sight we long to trace the nymph over the diflicult mountain passes which she 
loves to thread, till we shall arrive at her secret abode amongst the rocky holds Lita ea 
of nature.”"——KGrrton Weezer. He | 
a Hap ' 
PART I. aH 
Hie 
SECTION I. Hie AH 
Hold 
The Nature of Truth. Ey 
Tall 
Tue thoughtful and beauti- historical examples which it Hud) 
ful essay by Mr Webbe, on affords, and a metaphysical erway 
the ‘ Sutlerings of Truth,’ analysis of the several causes Bvmaiie 
the 228th No. of this Four of these * suflerings,’”’ a con- ieee 
nal, recalled to my mind a_ sideration of the nature of Hil 
work I had planned some <a truth is not only indispensa- aT 
ago, on the ‘ History of Opi- ble, but will be found to nar- ae 
nion,’ which would in its row the inquiry. It may be bn Ve 
scope and tendency have a mortifying feeling for the Hid 
been very similar to the essay young student to experience i 
propose d by him; truth itse If after years of study—with il 
being resolved into opinion, as their sleepless nights and the tt) j 
I shall subsequently e mdeavour consequent ill health—that he hyp 
todemonstrate. But works are lias been pursuing a chimera Welle 
easier planned than executed, in his search after truth ; that iN HE 


he not only is as far from the 


so it struck me that if I could 
attainment as when he first 


throw together a few “ hints” 





for any philosophical and set out, but that the order of Ait 
comprehensive mind that his mind, and the “natura i f 
might t take up the subject, rerum”’ will not admit of his bi 
I should (if they were of any ever finding her; yet such he Ky 
value) answer my proposed we// experience, unless per- mM A 
end, without disturbing my haps, by some fortuitous cir- ty 
ai 


indolence. 
Before proceeding to the 


Sufferings of ‘Truth, or to the 


cumstance, he is enabled to 
dream on to the end of the 
chapter. I felt this. I felt as 
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ardent after truth as the young 
mind can, and after shaking off 
every prejudice,* in “the 
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search, felt the conviction 
seize me of truth’s impenetra- 
bility. 


SECTION II. 


Is Truth possible; and if possible, is tt cognizable ? 


Tnts, to some, may be a start- 
ling question, and more start- 
ling when I answer ‘ No; 
truth is not possible for us ; 
and if it be (or if it were) 
possible for us, it is not cog- 
nizable by us.’ And _ first, 
“Ts it possible ? sh 

“ What is truth, said jesting 
Pilate, and would not stay for 
an answer?’’+ and if he had 
stayed for an answer, it is 
impossible that he should have 
received one. Such is the 
constitution of man’s nature, 
that all his knowledge must 
of a necessity be phenomenal, 
and so confined thereto—that 
if he attempt to step beyond 
appearances he is lost—nay, 
what is more, even these phe- 
nomena, of which he can alone 
be cognizant, are so modified 
an perception (from the nature 
of perception) that they are 
very different from the pheno- 
mena really existing. Those 
who are conversant with the 
philosophy of Kant will im- 
mediately seize my meaning, 
and for those who are not, the 
following extract will proba- 
bly render it more Itelligible 
than I have done:— 

* What can we know of exter- 
nal things ? 


“ If we would consider them such 
as they are in themselves out of 
the sphere of our perceptions, of 
our representations, we neither 
have, nor can have any knowledge. 

“We cannot know what they 
are, but only such as they appear 
to us. The matter of our percep- 
tions through the medium of sense 
(le maticre de nos perceptions 
sensible) can be nothing but ap- 
pearane e—it constitutes but pheno- 
mena.’ 


Things may be true to us, 
and yet not be true. This 
may be rendered more appa- 
rent, by taking the phenomena 
of colout as “an illustration. 
Every one is ayvare that the 
modification of the seven pris- 
matic, or three primary 
colours, when conjoined in one 
perception, produces a single 
sensation which we call 
“white.” Every one is also, 
perhaps, aware, that though 
we are irresistibly compelled 
to i objects as coloured, 


' possessing colour, which 
arises from the modifications 
of our perception, yet sci- 


ence has proved that these 
objects do not really possess 
colour. When then we say 
the rose has a red colour, we 
assert a relative, but not an 


* Let me not here arrogate being free from prejudice, for probably I have but 
exehanged those of youth fur others, or perhaps even a prejudice against pre- 


judices. 
+ Bacon's Essays. 


} Kant, Critique de la Raison Pure, traduit par Tissot. 
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absolute truth. It has a red 

colour to us ; not in reality. 
Here thei we may take up 

our position. We find that 


we can but be cognizant of 


nhenomena ; all philosophers 
are now agreed that we must 
ever remain in the profoundest 
lonorance of causes ; when, 
therefore, Virgil says :— 


‘ Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere 
causas,” 


he is guilty of an absurdity— 
quis potuit ? We jind that we 
cannot even know phe nomena as 
they really exist. low then 
can we know causes? Wecome, 
then, to the conclusion, that 
truth is not possible for us, 
and that all the truth we can 
ever attain must be relative, 
and relative truth can never 
pass the bound of opinion, 
Our examination has, appa- 
rently, related solely to the 
physical world; but in the 
intellectual, one woment’s con- 
sideration will convince us it 
is the same. We are con- 
scious of certain states, which 
we may classily as we ple ase 
or even analyse into their more 
elementary states, but do we 
advance one step further to- 
wards the truth?) [Is not mind 
as great a proble mi as matter? 
There eare, itis truc, a certain 
class of truths which are called 
mathematical, and may be 
supposed to militate against 
our conclusion, for they are 
immutable. and cognizable by 
all. There is, however, a vast 
difference between the abso- 
lute truth (or the real nature 
and order of e vistence’s) and the 
No. 383—V. 


absolute architectonic truth (or 


the necessary consequences of 


certain arbitrary postulates.) 
Here then is the difference. 

Absolute truth, if cogni- 
zable, must be cognizable a 
posterior! ; absolute architec- 
tonic truth a priori. Mathe- 
matical knowledge 1s intuitive, 
and is not like “the absolute 
truth whichis to be sought for 
and known (on the assump- 
tion of its possibility ), but 
arises from the construction and 
collocation of ideas, already 
existing, W hich causes it to be 
apabitnchionie from the synthe- 
sis of intuitions. ‘Truth must 
consider the particulars in the 
veneral, but mathematics must 
consider the general in the 
particular. The o/yective and 
the subjective must be fault- 
lessly linked in ‘the one, and 
in the other the sudjective alone 
can participate. ‘To non-me- 
taphysical readers I would state 
it more broadly by saying, that 
in the absolute tr uth the search 
must be made by the mind 
working on all without itself; 
and in mathe umatical truth, by 
the mind working on ilself, m 
seizing the refations which its 
ideas bear to each other. 

And secoudly, “Ts truth 
covuizable ?” 

tis not covuizable for us, 
since we have no standard by 
which to judge it. Universal 
consent will notsuffice, because 
there may be universal error; a 
thing much more probable than 
would at first appear, since it 
would only be the few of the 
learned whose opinion would 
be unportant, the multitude 
Z, 
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never judging for themselves, 
but relying on the judgment 
of others. We cannot know 
truth, and could not know that 
we knew it, if we did :— 


What mark does truth, what bright dis- 
tinction bear ? 
How do we know that what we know is 
true? 
How shall we falsehood fly, and truth 
pursue? 
Pomrnret. 


Mr Webbe has noticed our 
inability to know truth, for 
near the conclusion of his 
essay he says, ‘‘ Here, then, 
in a few words lies our ulti- 
mate misfortune. First, as 
regards thought; we cannot 
rise to that point as to survey 
the entire field of the truth at 
one glance, but can only see a 
small part at a time, and this 
view is, for ever, the false one. 
Secondly, as regards the me- 
dium of thought, we cannot 
handle thoughts in the gross, 
but only that epitome which 
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language furnishes; and this 
medium is, for ever, the false 
one. We can therefore never 
either, first—possess thoughts 
wholly just, nor, secondly— 
deliver justly the thoughts we 
have. et ll of SC tt Hl 
entirely just or consonant to 
truth is, for these reasons, a 
mere chimera.” 

We arrive then at the con- 
clusion that we can never know 
but relative truth, our only 
medium of knowledge being 
the senses, and this medium, 
with regard to all without us, 
being for evera false one; but 
being true to us, we may put 
confidence in it redatively. If 
then we can but attain rela- 
tive truth, it follows that truth 
for us, can never be more than 
opinion, and our inquiries must 
be turned from the abstract 
question of truth to that of 
opinion. 


SECTION ITI. 
Love of Truth and Falsehood. 


Ir may be a paradox, but I am 
convinced that the love of 
truth is acquired, and that of 
fiction natural. There is a 
tendency in the human mind 
to cheat itself with specious 
illusions—to idealize, Thathaet 
and to personify—a tendency 
to the supernatural—to have 
recourse to  hyperphysical 
agencies for the common phy- 
sical operations—to leave 
the path of certainty for spe- 


culation. The operations of 
nature are too simple for man- 
kind—they crave after the in- 
comprehensible, and then en- 
deavour to comprehend it.* 
‘“ There are no absurdities 
that do not find their cham- 
pions,” says a quaint writer— 
‘“‘ He that has a design to de- 
ceive the world, shall not fail 
of persons as ready to be de- 
ceived. The little regard and 
love of truth in men is the 


* There would not be so much harm in this, did not men presume to dogmatise 
on the unknowable; and from dogmatism to persecution, is but a step. 
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reason they take such little 
pains to distinguish what is 
true from what 1s false. They 
admit into their bosoms all 
sorts of tenets and discourses, 
rather chusing them to be 
true than examine them. If 
they understand them not, they 
are willing to believe others 
do. And thus they load their 
memories with an infinite num- 
ber of falsities, and afterwards 
argue upon those principles, 
never considering what they 
say or think ; vanity and pre- 
sumption also contribute much 
to this. They think ita shame 
to doubt and not to know; 
and they rather chuse to talk 
and determine at a venture, 
than to acknowledge their not 
being sufficiently informed to 
judge anght.’’* 

Bacon has also noticed in 
several places this tendency, 
for he says we have “‘a natural, 
though corrupt love of the 
lie itself” (Essay on Truth) ; 
and again, ‘¢a mixture of a lie 


doth ever add pleasure; doth 
any man doubt that if there 
were taken out of men’s minds 
vain opinions, flattering hopes, 
false valuations, imaginations 
as one would and the like, 
but it would leave the minds 
of a number of men, poor 
shrunken things, full of me- 
lancholy, and unpleasing to 
themselves.”+ 

It was in this spirit, that a 
Frenchman once said, with 
bewitching naiveté, “If facts 
do not agree with my system, 
so much the worse for the 
facts.” For I fear that what- 
ever love of truth we ma 
possess is not the love of truth 
as true, but as the triumph of 
our intellects in discovering it, 
or as the profound Nicole ob- 
serves, “nous n’aimons pas 
les choses parceque ils sont 
vraics, mais nous les croyons 
vraies parceque nous les 
aimons.” 

If it is true that— 


‘¢ When fiction rises pleasing to the eye, 
Men will believe, because they love the lie—" 


it would be necessary, in an 
essay on truth, toinquiredeeply 
into the cause of this tendency ; 


Cuvunrcuitt. 


and such might be made the 


ground of every philosophical, 
as well as useful speculation. 


SECTION IV. 


In what way are degrees of Truth attainable ? 


Having attempted to show 
how impossible it is for truth 


to be to 
yond opinion, it will be ob- 


us anything be- 


** Port Royal,’ Art of Thinking: Dis. I. 


¥ or 
es 








+ “ If the deity held in his right hand all truth, and in bis left only the ever-active 
impulse, the fond desire and longing after truth, coupled with the condition of 
constantly erring, and should offer me the choice, I should humbly turn towards 
the left. and say, ‘ Father, give me this: pure truth is fit for thee alone,’”—~ Trewi- 


ranus Biologie, b. i. 
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vious that the ground is in 
some measure shifted from the 
shadowy, and abstract, to the 
real, and palpable; and it will 
also, if our conclusions are 
correct, considerably narrow 
the field of inquiry. Never- 
theless this distinction is to 
be borne in mind, that al- 
though all truth (to us) can 
be but opinion, yet it is not 
all opinions that can be called 
true; and from this the ques- 
tion arises, ‘‘ which opinion is 
true?” As we cannot know 
truth, it is needless to add that 
we cannot positively say which 
opinion is true, but the best 
definition of truth (for us) I 
can offer, is, “ Lhat opinion in 
which is involved the fewest 
assumptions, and at the same 
timeis best capable of explaining 
the order of things.” If we 
take the scholastic definition 
of philosophy, viz. “‘ A system 
whose whole aim tt is to reduce 
to scientific rules all attainable 
knowledge, giving tt a logical 
perfection ;’ and if we could 
follow out this noble defini- 
tion, and attain its end, we 
should then not only attain the 
logical perfection (in the order 
of thought) of what we knew, 
orcould know ; but we should 
at the same time attain the 
highest truth possible. It 
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will follow from the above 
that there are truths of periods, 
which in succeeding periods 
become no longer such; Lger- 
ton Webbe, with his usual 
acuteness, has not let this 
pass unnoticed in his essay, 
although I suspect he has 
attamed that conclusion by a 
different route; and although 
he is right in saying that 
Galileo was right, though one, 
his enemies in the wrong, 
though a million, yet they 
were right (te. they held the 
true opinion) until Galileo ap- 
peared, inasmuch as_ their 
opinion accorded with the 
definition before offered; but 
after he had appeared, then 
their opinion ceased to be true. 
This consideration of truth 
will teach us to treat our pre- 
decessors with respect, rather 
than the contempt we bestow 
on error; and it also affords a 
noble inducement for us to be 
unwearied in our search, not 
after truth, but after the “ lo- 
gical perfection of all we 
know ;” for I am deeply im- 
pressed with the conviction, 
that if we could once attain 
the logical perfection of all we 
know, we should then pass wu 
easy and obvious gradations to 
all attainable knowledge ;* or 
arrive at the unknown through 





* Hobbes, one of the acutest and deepest thinkers any age has produced, seems 
to have had a similar opinion, for he defines truth to be a true proposition ( Human 
Nature, chap. v), which is no more than the logical perfection of our thoughts ; 
and in his Leviathan he says “ Usus scopusque rationis non est unius vel paucarum 
consequentiarum 4 primis nominum definitionibus remotarum inventio; ratio 
# primis incipit definitionibus, inde ad plurium definitionum eonsequentiam aliquam 
proeedit, et inde ad aliam, Nam conclusionis ultime certitudo nulla est sine cer- 
titudine Affirmationum et Negationum 4 quibus composita ct illata est, (cliap.,¥). 

or the attainment of this logical perfection, unlimited discussion is absolutely 
necessary, and the inquirer should not leave this point untouched, nor its cor- 
relative one, viz. Can the promulgation of truth ever be injurious? My own opinion 
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the known. Could we but have 
a few such comprehensive 
minds as Bacon's, possessing 
also the same splendid bias, 
we should then probably at- 
tain this, for the whole scope 


and tendency of his works was 
the attainment of this logical 
perfection. But. alas!. the 
craving for the unknowable 
prevents the few, while the 
many follow in their wake, 


PART II. 


On the Causes operating against Truth. 


“‘TruTH Is as impossible to be 
soiled by any outward touch 
as the sunbeam ; though this 
illhap wait on her nativity, 
that she never comes into the 
world but like a bastard, to 
the ignominy of him that 
brought her forth; till time, 
the midwife, rather than the 
mother of ‘Truth, have washed 
and salted the infant, declared 
her legitimate, and churched 
the father of this young Mi- 
nerva from the needless causes 
of his purgation.’ ’— Milton. 
The inquiry is of deep interest 
and importance, How it has 
ever been the lot of truth to 
be so abused on its first pro- 
muleation? and some acute 
thinker might find his powers 
well employed on it. ‘Till that 
be done, I continue my hints, 
such as they are, fragmentary 
and crude, ‘tis true,~-but I 
have not time to remodel or 
polish them. 

In a review of the follies 
and extravagances which have, 


from all ages, been pertina- 
ciously adhered to and de- 
fended, and that too, fre- 
quently, by men of splendid 
intellects, the delusion may 
seem strange, and yet, on a 
slight insight into human na- 
ture, the strangeness gives 
place to the feeling of its per- 
fect compatibility with the 
human mind, and with the 
impulses it receives. Of all 
convictions none are so strong 
as Our Opinions, and it is not 
until we have entirely changed 
them, that we become sensible 
of thei ir folly; for how can a 
man be sensible of the absur- 
dity of that opinion which he 
believes to be true? For he 
must believe his opinions to be 
true, or they would no longer 
be his opinions ; and when he 
is told that he will some day 
see the folly of what he now 
holds, and will renounce them, 
we may forgive the sneer 
which curls his sceptical lip ; 

nor can I help remarking here, 


is’ that truth itself can never be productive of harm, and that the influence men 
Have dreaded from its promulgation, ought to have been turned to the method of 


promulgation. 
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on the presumptuous arro- 
gance of those who would say 
such a thing, however con- 
vinced they were of it. Men 
so overladen with prejudices 
that they labour under a kind 
of mental indigestion, have the 
impertinence to tell you that 
your mind is ill stored,—that 
if you should be fortunate 
enough ever to arrive at their 
intellectual apex, you will see 
how wrong you were! If it 
was not fitter that such igno- 
rance should be treated with 
contemptuous silence, I think 
any retort justifiable after 
that. To return— Man is 
scarcely more positive of the 
truth of his existence, than of 
that of his opinions, and there 
is no flattery so potent as that 
which panders tothem. The 
undue estimation—I may say, 
the absolute ignorance—of his 
own mind, or of the nature of 
reason itself, causes him to 

lace too firm a reliance upon 
its fancies, and in proportion 
as this estimation is exagge- 
rated, does he elevate himself 
above other men, with a /aud- 
able contempt for their opi- 
nions. 

Then, again, when a new 
doctrine is started — setting 
aside the faith we have in our 
opinions, and the indignation 
with which we receive a sus- 
picion of their being false— 
setting aside this, and the in- 
terests and feelings of men— 
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it is a tacit reproach to all 
preceding inquirers, that they 
did not discover it, and it ele- 
vates the propounder above 
their level,—a thing in itself 
not easily to be forgiven,—and 
can we then wonder that new 
doctrines should be oppugned? 
First, we are convinced that 
we are right, and therefore the 
attempt to impose other doc- 
trines upon us is an insult; 
secondly, we draw up in array 
against it all the prejudices we 
have perhaps imbibed from 
childhood upwards —all the 
interests which clash with this 
new doctrine, and frequently 
all the feelings of having main- 
tained and published other 
opinions for many years, which 
we are now Called on to re- 
nounce.* Is it then to be 
wondered at that Truth gets 
worsted in so unequal a con- 
flict? No, it is not; and until 
Time, the smoother of all as- 
perities, shall have drawn away 
these forces—till a new gene- 
ration shall arise, who have 
not the same weapons to fight 
with—willTruth be kept under. 
‘‘Truth,” said Sir Philip Sid- 
ney, ‘‘ will be uppermost one 
day or other, like a_ cork, 
though kept down for the pre- 
sent.” The continual disputes 
of mankind are most admirably 
delineated, with some very 
shrewd observations, by M. de 
Rulhiére, in his Discours sur 
les Disputes. 


* Dans le monde od nous sommes, chaeun se pique d’aimer la vérité, cependant 
personne ne veut l'entendre, et bien des gens condamnent ceux qui osent l'annoncer. 


Du Marsais sur les Préjugés. 
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Kin parcourant au loin la planéte ou nous sommes, 

Que verrons nous ? !es torts et les travers des hommes ! 
Ici c'est un Synode, et 1a c'est un Divan, 

Nous verrons le Mufti, le Derviche, l'Iman, 

Le Bonze, le Lama, le Talapoin, le Pope, 


Les antiques Rabbins, et les Abbés de esas, 
Nos Moines, nos Prélats, nos Docteurs agreg 


8, 


Etes vous disputeurs, mes amis? Voyagez / 


If we consider this passage, 
then consider human nature, 
and then ask ourselves, ‘‘ Can 
truth ever reign universally ?” 
we must confess that it is 
hopeless, and this is strength- 
ened by the fine observation 
of Dugald Stewart, “ that the 
prejudices of men have less 
root in their understandings 
than in their interests and 
passions,”* which leaves us 
no hope to convince them by 
reason, even if we could ever 
bring reason to the proper 
pitch, and as the interests and 
passions of men can never be 
brought under one head, it 
leaves us no hope there. 

It is a bitter, but pregnant 
saying of Hobbes, that even 
the axioms of geometry would 
be disputed, if men’s znterests 
were concerned in them; but 
he might have added preju- 
dices also, for they have as 
strong a hold upon the mind 
as interest or passion, and 
perhaps have a more intimate 
connexion with opinions, for 


it need scarcely be remarked, 
that the many who assent to 
opinions from motives of con- 
venience or interest, do not 
nevertheless entertain them. 
But the same cannot be said of 
prejudices, and they therefore 
call for a more lengthened 
notice from whoever shall at- 
tempt the subject, and [ may 
perhaps be allowed to suggest, 
that any essay on the subject 
must be incomplete, until the 
author have diligently studied 
Du Marsais Sur les Préjugés, 
and the Essays on the Forma- 
tion and Publication of Op- 
nions, both which works stand 
alone in the philosophcal 
world, as instances of dee 
thought and delightful expo- 
sition. 

I may probably return to 
these ‘‘ Hints” in the conside- 
ration of the causes of error of 
language, and offer a few his- 
torical examples, if some lover 
of truth do not anticipate me, 
which I sincerely wah 


* Dugald Stewart’s Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, vol. ii. p. 288. 


Baeon has made a somewhat similar remark. 


“ Intellectus humanus luminis sicci 


non est; sed recipit infusionem a voluntate et affectibus.” Nov. Org. lib. i. 
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HE QUARREL OF FAITH, HOPE, AND CHARITY. 


ONcE Faith, Hope , and Charity, traversed the land, 
In sisterhood’s uninterrupte ‘id embraces, 
Performing their oflice of love hand in hand, 
Of the Christian world the appropriate graces. 


But tiffs since those primitive days have occurred, 
That threaten to sever this friendly relation, 

As may well be surmised when I state, word for word, 
The terms of their latest and worst altercation : 


se 


Sister Charity, prythee allow me to state,” 

Cries Faith, in a tone of contemptuous sneering, 
‘That while you affect to be meek and sedate, 

‘ Your conduet is ¢ unning, your tone domine ering. 


‘¢ In the times that are gone, my world-hars sing name, 
‘“* Received some ace ‘ession of strength ev'ry hour : 
St Bartholomew’s massacre hallowe ‘d my fume, 

* And Sicily’s vespers asserted ny power. 


es 


When martyrs in multitudes rushed at my eall, 
“To pe ril their lives tor Theology’ S Se ke, 

Mine too was the voice that crie id. ‘Sacrifice all, 

‘* With gaol and with gibbet, with faggot and stake.’ 


es 


‘¢ When the banner of orthodox slauehter was furl’d, 


‘¢ And subjects no more from each other dissented, 
I set them at war with the rest of the world, 
‘* And for centuries national struggles fomented. 


‘¢ What are all the prt heroes on history’s page, 
‘¢ But puppets who figured as i pulled the strings ? 
Crusades lL engendere lin ev ery age, 


‘ And Faith was the leader of armies and kings. 


‘ 


° 


+é 


In those days of my glory Hope followed my track, 
‘In warfare a firm and impartial ally, 

‘‘ Por she constantly patted both sides on the back, 

“ And promised them both a reward in the sky.’ 


Here Charity, heaving disconsolate sighs, 

That said, ** 1 admit what I deeply deplore,’ 
Uplifted to heaven her tear-suffused eyes, 

Which seemed but to anger her sister the more. 


‘* Nay, none of your cant, hypocritical minx !” 
She cried, in a louder and bitterer tone, 
“ If you feel any faney to whimper, methinks 
«You might weep that the d: ays of ny glory are gone. 
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‘ What wreck of my palmy puissance is left? 

‘¢ What bravos and bullies Iny greatness dec ‘lare ? 
Of the holy and dear lacuisition berett, 

*¢ All my fierce fulminations are lnpotent air. 


‘© No racks and no pincers—no limbs piecemeal torn ; 
‘* No screams of the tortured my prowess display 5 

















«+ And to crown all these slights, T am shametully shorn 
* Of my own proper triumph, an auto da fe. 4 ys | 
** The Pope, who could once in my terrible name, iNT 
Spread warfare and havoc all Christendom round, | 
** Ts sunk to such pitiful dotage and shame, 
r . . * 
‘That the Vatican thunder ’s a ridiculed sound. 
‘© Nay, even In England, my latest strong-hold, 
« And the firmest support of my paramount sway | 
“(In Gath or in Askelon be it not told), | 
‘* All my orthodox bulwarks are crumbling away. i 
. . i 
‘¢ Dissenters, untested, may now, nothing loth, 1 
‘¢ As municipal officers feast and carouse ; i 
« And emaneinpate Catholics, taking the oath, i} 
‘¢() horror ov horrors! may sit in the house. th 
if 
‘Tf Erin no longer my altar-flame fann’d, | 
‘¢ By ceasing to murder for tithe now and then, Ne 
“6 Tt might well be SUPTISC «l that my paralyse “L hand We 
‘* Had lost ali control o’er the actions of men. AT 
; 
‘« And what though each orthodox candidate swears | 
“To my thirty-nine articles— tis but a jest, Me 
‘Since a ‘bishop (proh pucdor !), a bis shop, declares Hein, 
‘¢ That such oaths are a form,—never meant us a test. ali 
‘ And who ts the cause that Vin laid on the shelf, A MULE 
‘¢ Disowned and deserted by all but a few ? rh} Nit 
‘© My downfall and ruin I trace to yourself, ba ae 
«To you, I repeat, sister Chi wity—you ! } i Ht 
Way 
‘¢ Your looks and your whining expressions of ruth, i ait 
“¢ Your appe als—ever urge «l with insidious wiles, at 
«To reason and justice—to love and to truth, i j 
‘* Your tears of deceit, and your plausible smiles, Wy 
‘¢ Have inveigled the bulk of my subjects awuy, 
«And have swelled your own ranks with deserters from mine: 
«“ Such conduct is base, and from this ve ry day, 
7 [Lope and I ine an to leave you, a 1 ti ike ¢ a new line.’’ 
With the look of an angel, the voice of a dove, Ht 
Thus Charity answered—** Since Concord alone 4 PM 
«¢ Can prosper our partne rship mission of love, ie 
« And exalt the attractions that cach calls her own, ai! 
Mi), 
ae 
Ht ./) 
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The Quarrel of Faith, Hope, and Charity. 


‘¢ T would not, dear sisters, e’en harbour a thought, 
‘¢ That might peril a friendship so truly divine : : 

‘¢ And if in our feelings a change has been wrought, 
‘‘T humbly submit that the fault is not mine. 


‘¢ Christianity’s attributes, holy and high, 
‘When first you de lighted to practise and teach, 
‘¢ And Hope only w afted your words to the sky, 
‘¢T seconded cladly the labours of each : 


‘¢ But when, sister Faith! you began to affect 
‘* A thousand disguises and masquerades new, 
‘When you dressed yourself up in the badges of sect, 
‘«¢ Nay, even of Mussulman, Pagan, and Jew, 


‘¢ And when in each garb, as’yourself have just said, 
‘¢ Yon seatter’d a frebr and wherever you went, 

‘‘ While Hope spent her breath, as she followed or led, 
‘+ In fanning the flames of religious dissent, 


‘‘]T raised up my voice in a solemn appeal, 
6 Against your whole course of unchristian life, 

‘¢ But its accents were drowned in the clashing of steel, 
‘*In the clamour of councils, and schismatic strite. 


‘* But now, when men turning from dogmas to deeds, 
‘‘ Bear the seriptural dictum of Jesus in mind, 
‘That salvation depends not on canons and creeds, 
‘* But on love of the Lord, and the love of our kind, 


‘* My voice can be heard, and my arguments weigh’d, 

‘¢ Which explains why such numerous ¢ onverts of late 
‘¢ Are under my lov e-breathing standard array’d, 

“‘ Who once, beneath yours, were excited to hate. 


‘«¢ Superstition must throw off religion’s s disguise ; 
Ror men, now enlighten’d, not darkling like owls, 
6 Ww hile they reverence priests who are holy and wise, 
‘Will no longer be hood-winked by cassocks or cowls. 


“If, sisters! forgetting your primitive troth, 

‘* You would still part ‘the world into tyrants and slaves, 
What wonder that sages should look on you both, 

‘¢ As the virtues of dupes, for the profit of knaves. 


~~ 


‘ 


. 


” 


You would separate—do so—I give you full scope ; 

« But reflect, you are both of you naught when we part; 
« While I, ’tis well known, can supply Faith and Hope, 
“When I choose for my temple an innocent heart.” 
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HIGH AND LOW LIFE IN ITALY, 


EXHIBITED IN SUNDRY LETTERS AND MEMOIRS COLLECTED BY THE 


LATE J. J. PIDCOCK RAIKES, 


ESQ.; AND NOW FIRST PUBLISHED 


BY HIS NEPHEW, SIR RODNEY RAIKES, WITH SEVERAL MATERIAL 


ADDITIONS. 


No. IV. 


REV. PARROCO SPINELLA TO 
MR RAIKES,. 

Illustrissimus ! 

A sMALL tub, smelling very 
strong, was sent to me by 
the noble proprietor of your 
lordship’s late residence in this 
city, who favoured me also with 
a billet written by his own 
hand, informing’ me that, ac- 
cording to the directions left by 
your excellency, if anything 
eatable came into the house in 
your absence, it should be for- 
warded to me, for my use. 

I found written upon said 
tub the English words, Pickled- 
Sturgeon; in Italian, Pesce- 
Cane-Salato. 

Permit me, Illustrissimus, to 
return my very humble thanks 
for this present, supposing it a 
present from your Lordship. 
But if your very adorned and 
valiant secretary, Mr Secretary 
Stivers, sent it, [ am his de- 
voted and grateful servant. 
My niece Aurora interrupts me, 
laughing in her innocent little 
way. ‘a will not transcribe her 


childish idea. She fancies it 
was a joke of the most ornate 
the secretary: But indeed I 
have often seen the Pesce- 
Cane at our very best tables. . 


not perhaps salted, for we have 


ling, but somewhat fresh. Ne- 
vertheless my lord, my teeth, 
good as they are, are not equal 
toa Pesce-Cane’s, and he would 
have less difficulty to make them 
enter into my flesh, than [ had 
to make mine enter into his. 
‘This reminds me of our mortal 
state, and of the decay to which 
the highest as well as the lowest 
are liable. My teeth, God be 
thanked, are laudable enough at 

resent. But who can foresee 
the future! Our ‘Tuscany has 
no artist in dentification, as the 
happy clime of England _ has. 
I would prepare against the 
evil day which cometh like the 
thief in the night; [ would not 
be found unprepared. If your 
lordship could procure me a 
regular set from some ingenious 
fabricator, I would amply repay 
him for the same. In my 
parish teeth are seeds that 
sow the ground pretty thick. 
I would repay him five for 
one, and take especial care 
to extract them with my own 
hand from subjects the most 
unexceptionable; that is, from 

ersons under the age of 
puberty. In others few are 
quite sound, and hardly any 
have the set complete. 


I kiss &c. 





= 


eos Per 


stale 
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MR STIVERS TO SIGNORA AU- 
RORA MADELENA AUGUSTA 
SPINELLA. 

Awnp so, Signora Aurora, you 

have a lover, have you? Did 

not you promise me that you 

never would have one, or 
think of one, or east of 
one? And did not you kiss 
the erneifix from top to toe ? 

And did not I introduce Ono- 

frio as your sposo in order to 

keep you tight and right? 

And did not my master get “him 

the lottery office, by giving the 

gold necklace he bought at 

Venice to the right lady? And 

did he not pay the abbate, w rt 

voes about for a saint and % 
conjuror, five zeechins to cry 

up his numbers to all who are 
lis penitents, to make them 

sure of winning; that is ¢f a 

was not their fault? If you do 

not remember this, do you 
remember anything ? 

Oh my dearest and sweetest 
Aurora! Much as I always 
loved you, [I never thought I 
loved you as I do. I would 
scratch out all I have written, 
if a gentleman could send a 
letter to a lady with scratches 
on it. ‘There is no time to get 
another sheet before the post 
goes out: and the ink won’t 
hold, I doubt. It is as thick as 
Durham mustard: and that fool 
has mislaid both vinegar and 
blacking. Curse his stupidity | 
He thinks of nothing but 
wenching. Ah, this hot wea- 
ther! TI hope it will not throw 
me into a fever. It is just such 
weather as used to make us 
both so°sleepy, after a while, 
when your uncle went to the 
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coffee-house, to collect mate- 
rials for the immortal work. 
Now, by my soul, Aurora! if 
you do take him, I’ll floor him: 
I mean if you take him for any~ 
thing more serious than a hus- 
bund. We shall certainly re- 
turn into ‘Tuscany when my 
master’s work comes out, and 
perhaps before; that is, when 
he has made his bargain for 
recommendations and adver- 
tisements. 

But may be your uncle when 
he said /over meant no harm: 
for parsons and other learned 
people don’t much mind how 
they talk ; and one can hardly 
imiderstind half they say upon 
some subjects. 1 have no ob- 


jection to your having him at a 


proper time. * “*# °oe 


But think of me justas soberly 
and seriously as [ am now 
thinking of you: not one hair’s 
breadth more or less. Think 
how kind and affectionate | 
have always been, and that you 
will soon see me again, ae 
you need not be ashamed ¢ 
seeing me unless you run ms 
of all bounds and stark-mad; | 
am not bloody-minded; but J 
eau break a man’s bones, if 
need be, and can write as deep 
a tragedy on an cnemy’s sconce 
as the best man living. 


I remain, 
My dear, dear Aurora, 
Your loving and true 
Jack JEREMY STIVERS. 
P.S. Excuse mistakes, aud 
oh my sweet girl, don’t make 
any. 


P.S, Can’t you 
little line between 


read that 
the two 
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others? When I wrote, J hope 
tt will uot throw me into a fever, 
I forgot to write, nor you nei- 
ther. So that is the line in the 
middle. 


s™ A.M. A. SPINELLA TO MR 
STIVERS, 


Stor® Jack, my dearest, do 
not be so very rash and head- 
strong, your Honour! What 
lovercan you mean? [have been 
trying to think, all the morn- 
ingy who it may be: Eternally 
bound in duty and love, am I 
to you (crucifix or no crucifix) 
for my excellent friend Onofrio. 
The choice was the very best 
you could have made for me 
on this side of Paradise: and if 
you had travelled all the world 
over, as you have the greater 
part of it, it would be difficult 
to have found another so adapt- 
ed to his place. He lets me 
do what I like: and I never sce 
his ‘broad grin and short nose, 
unless when he brings meapolite 
note. And you may rest as- 
sured, my dear, dear, dear Sior 
Jack, . . oh, how I could kiss 
you if [ had you here! . . that 
Il never receive any unless from 
oue or other of the Signors, 
all Reverendissimi, about the 


Pope’s Nuncio, who are full of 


garb, aud all have their ladies, 
who are full of ¢ garb also; so 
that they do not think of me 
for any harm. If they did, the 
ladies would complain to the 
Nunecio: and he would take 
the thing up with a high hand, 
and would not drop it “quietly, 
but would make them all stand 
to their duty. Indeed, I would 


* An abbreviation of the Florentines ; 


tell him myself, for he knows 
my uncle . . that is by name. 
But who could have told you 
such avery silly story?  Ma- 
licious and envious people. I 
know which of them it was; | 
know, and he shall hear of it 
again; though I bear him no 
malice, neither him nor auy- 
body . . God be praised! If 
the nuncio knew, woe betide 
him! He has a peculiar esteem 
for our house. 

I shall not be married until 
after the Carnival. When [I 
am married, you must not let 
Onofrio take liberties. bide 
little L allow of the kind, i 
only for the sake of aaah 
and decorum; and to ke ep im 
quiet and docile: so do nol be 
alarmed. My face and shape 
are just what they were in the 
beginning of our acquaintance, 
and ] shall see that they do 
not suffer. You really make 
me laugh when you talk about 
writing deep tragedies. In- 
de ed, now I think of it, I never 
saw people weep at a tragedy 
without a hearty laugh at them, 
or without a wink at the actors 
and actresses, to shew them that 
[ knew better. loreigners, who 
come and see such thing's, ure 
often affected by them, at least 
the girls. The Floreutines 
weep when the minesira is 
smoked, or when their names 
are omitted in a will, after a 
woodcock is sent to secure a 
place init. ‘This, as my cousin 
said, is enough to make a Chris- 
tian weep blood, and sigh lava. 
My kind uncle has just bought 
for me a fine high comb as 


who sometimes also say G'nor for Signer. 
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ood as tortoise shell, and a 
bradelet that any one would 
take for gold. They must have 
cost a great deal, merely in the 
carriage, for when I asked him 
where they came from, he said 
this from a aim and that from 
Bergamo. I do not want any- 
thing now; only they say that 
there is sea about all England 
. . how ean that be ? how can it 
get over the mountains? And 
that pearls are found in oysters 
Is it true? 

Your faithfullest, devotedest, 
AURORA. 


P.S. I am curious to see 
whether those are real pearls 
that are found in oysters. 


HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS. 


Collected by the Parroco 
Spinella. 


His Highness the Prince Cor- 
sini, was this day thrown from 
his horse on SL atig” Arno. 
Many persons were passing’: 
none assisted: one looked down 
and said to his companion, 
“« Tet him lie; don’t pick up 
such dirty pasta.” How un- 
like the good Samaritan! The 
Parroco Spinella did everything 
in his power to alleviate the il- 
lustrious sufferer; but fearing 
to be pelted by the populace 
for so pious a work, and seeing 
none to help in it, and more- 
over, having his newest coat on, 
and all the Prince’s clothes be- 
ing soiled (which added greatly 
to the sufferings of his High- 
ness,) the Parroco Spinella, in 
a courteous and christian-like 
manner, expressed a hope to 


his Highness (who groaned bit- 
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terly) that he was not hurt, and 
after a second obeisance, went 
onward and did his duty in his 
church, it being the Vigil of St 
Cleophas. 





Yesterday the Prince Bor- 
ghese was reunited to the wife 
of his bosom, and offered to the 
consumption of his select friends 
a aati and most magnificent 
dinner, in which was a goose’s 
liver weighing four pounds four 
ounces. ‘The Parroco Spinella 
made his inquiries this morning 
after the health of the illustrious 
personages, and was informed 
that his Highness the Prince 
had suffered from his usual 
complaints, asthma and_ indi- 
gestion, but that her Highness 
the Princess had passed the 
best night possible, having slept 
uninterruptedly. If things go 
on thus placidly, there is no 
danger whatever of a fresh se- 
paration. 





This evening the granduke 
Ferdinand, of glorious memory, 
was conveyed to the church of 
St Lorenzo for interment. 
Many were apparently very 
grieved: the Parroco Spinella 
would willingly have been as 
much oven as any, but was 
afraid that grief on such an oc- 
casion might have been mis- 
construed, and that if the 
reigning granduke Prince Leo- 
pold should hear of it, he might 
take it as an ill compliment to 
himself, and as a want of satis- 
faction and delight at his acces- 
sion, which nobody can experi- 
ence ina greater degree than 
the Parroco Spinella. 
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FROM MR STIVERS TO THE 
PARROCO SPINELLA, 


Parson, 


ALL your documents, as you 
call them, are without dates, 
which makes me suspicious that 
you wrote the facts from torn 
newspapers, only putting your 
own head through the hole. 
My master begs ‘that you will 
write directly ‘to him, and tell 
him truly whether it is a new 
affair or an old one which you 
related of the Prince Corsini. 
Is he dead, or is he not? If 
dead, the oil will ooze out from 
his cellars, and the price will 
fall. He and the maestro di 
casa, Mezieres, in the time of 
the I'rench, made a good thing 
of it, to the tune of eighty 
thousand dollars in one year. 
I offered to become his High- 
ness’s partner, but he was not 
contented with my capital: and 
et mine is about as much as 
his was at his father’s death ; 
before the French threw the 
bones of Italy to their dogs 
whelped here, dogs wagging 
the tail and licking the dirt off 
their boots while any grease 
was under it, but snarling and 
snapping from below the chair, 
when the repast was over. 


ANSWER. 
Ir is too true, milord, that His 
Excellency the Prince Corsini 
was, on the vigil of Saint Cleo- 
phas, thrown from his horse 
along the pavement of Lung’ 
Arno in this our city of Flo- 
rence, near his residence the 
Palazzo Corsini. And I wish 


I could with my tears blot out 
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for ever from the records of 
history the shame incurred by 
my degenerate countrymen on 
this’ melancholy event. Since 
however I am bound and con- 
strained to speak the truth, I 
do it, altho’ in heaviness of 
heart, only lightened and sup- 
ported by the high commands 
of Your Excellency. It was 
about twenty-two of the clock 
when His Excellency was ob- 
served to mount his horse in 
the cortile; and he had not 
proceeded further than seventy, 
or, according to others, seventy- 
five paces, when it was God's 
pleasure that the same horse 
should fall, with His Excellency 
on his back, from the slipperi- 
hess, as some say, of the pave- 
ment, or, as one vouches, from 
the peel of a lemon being there 
projected. The greater part of 
our I‘lorentines deny the pro- 
bability of this vouchment, say- 
ing that His Excellency has 
many servants on the look-out, 
which servants having no 
wages, and only protections 
and patronages, would never 
let a lemon-peel lie by daylight 
or lamp-light within seventy or 
seventy-five paces of His Ex- 
cellency’s palace: and that Don 
Neri his brother, the prime 
minister, would certainly have 
tried if something could not be 
squeezed out of one, had a 
‘Turk carried it from the streets 
of Algiers on the first of the 
dog-days, and had it lain in the 
sun until the last. Certain it 
is, and I shudder to relate it, 
several well-dressed youths and 
really Florentines saw the acci- 
dent, and running up in haste 
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to assist, stopped suddenly and 
turned away, saying, It is only 
Corsini: his horse was weak; 
the servants were forced to eat 
the beans and oats. ‘There 
were many such things said 
without any proof whatever ; 
but nobody dared contradict 
them, ‘They must have had 
stony hearts, for such young 
men. His Excellency was 
much hurt, but declared with 
heroic fortitude (altho’ he shed 
tears and groaned most pite- 
ously) that he believed all his 
bones were in their right places, 
and few if any broken; and 
that he would wait four-and- 
twenty hours before he sent 
for a surgeon, in consideration 
of his numerous family, which 
could ill support heavy charges. 
If any doctor passed, he would 
not decline an act of courtesy. 


FROM MR ISAAC HOMFRAY ‘TO 
MR JOHN STIVERS, MILAN. 
Rome, Oct. 19. 
Dear Jack, 


Since I broke my leg and can 
ride no louger, my mistress has 
made me cook. I thought she 
was in joke when she said, 
*Tsaac! you must dress our 
dinners, positively you must. 
There is no eating all these 
apothecaries’ shops: one cannot 
swallow Ceylon upon Sumatra.” 
And indeed I myself was sated 
with clove upon clove, nutmeg 
upon nutineg, sugared chicken- 
claws, ducks’ necks trimmed 
with aniseed, raw ham yellower 
than saffron, to be gulped only 
by the slipperiness of figs and 
to be disguised only by the 
power of fenugreek ; and oil 





enough at a single dinner to 
keep in order our close earriaoe 
all the year. It would turn the 
stomach of some among our 
squeamish gentlemen in Ene- 
land, if they saw, as we do, the 
lamp emptied into the steyw- 
pan, and the stew-pan into the 
lamp. No debts are paid in 
Italy more regularly than be- 
tween these parties: whenever 
one is in want, the other is 
forthcoming. Show me the 
like in anything else since you 
have been here, I replied to 
our good lady, ‘ Madam shall 
be served,”’—the people’s usual 
phrase, which I learned from 
the old cook, defunct, defunct I 
would say in his ofiice; and 
the words had such an effect 
upon her appetite (for I cannot 
hope that my cookery produced 
it), she ate as if she could have 
eaten a stuffed stork out of the 
Museum. On Monday last a 
younker came over from I'ras- 
ceti with a couple of as fine 
cub foxes as ever you set your 
eyes upon, and asked — for 
* Signor the cook, if he or his 
adjutant major would coude~ 
scend to honour him with an 
audience.” * Yes, my honest 
lad!” said I, * bat what have 
you brought in that basket, be- 
side the two foxes’ heads 2” He 
replied, ** Dear signor, my dear, 
for the love of God! what 
would she wish that I should 
bring, unless it were the busts 
and whole persons of the same ? 
which behold here !”’ 

“ Are they dead?” said I, 
for there was a gag in the 
mouth of each, and their eyes 
were open and red. 




















© Slam yesterday, after 
mass.” 
“Well,” added I, ‘ and 


what am I to do with ’em ?” 

“Ags she desiderates,” he 
replied. 

* Anything but skin them,” 
cried [. To which he answered 
that in his country nobody 
would eat a fox without skin- 
ning: that the skin was the 
privilege and Aoxorary of thie 
vendor, who had an egy at most 
honest houses for it, carried to 
them with the four pads ; altho’ 
some of the prelates in Rome 
kept a store of rotten ones, 
bought reasonably for the pur- 
pose, and sent them to their 
villas. 

* And do you think,”’ said I, 
“ that my master and mistress, 
as good and great people as 
any in Rome without one ex- 
ception...” 

Would you believe it, 
Jack! the stripling had the 
boldness, though he never 
learned to box, to clap his 
hand before my mouth, look- 
ing all the time as frightened 
as a cat caught in a dairy, and, 
erying out * Zitto! Zitio! Sig- 
nore Cuoco valentissimo! always 
excepting our Holy Father, 
our Lady, the Bambino, and 
Saint Romolo, my patron.’ LHe 
then suddenly gave me a kiss 
upon both whiskers, told me to 
hope, to be of courage, that he 
would pray for me, that it was 
a sin not of contumacy but of 
blindness, that there was a 


difference, though I could not 

know it nor he explain it.. 

and then burst into tears. I 

was so taken by his tenderness 
No. 383—V. 
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of heart which after all does 
one more good than a tickle of 
the stiletto, that I bought his 
couple of cubs, though I told 
him I could not dress them. 
He said that if I was not sove- 
reignly master of this intricate 
department in xostralian cook- 
ery, he would negociate for me 
with His Signory, the egre- 
gious cook-major of His Emi- 
nence the Cardinal Opizoni, 
a high purpurate ; which cook- 
major, namely, the Siguor 
Iabio Massimo Barnaba Can- 
tagrillo, being a gallant man, 
would not demand at first for 
his kind offices more than a 
ley and Join, and at the close 
of the conference, after the 
pleasure of forming my ac- 
quaintance, (the glory of his 
life) no more than a loin, toge- 
ther with liver and lights, and 
kidney, and heart, and a little 
of the blood to flavour certain 
dishes. ‘The residue being 
well-seasoned with capers and 
marjoram and tarragon, a few 
cloves of garlic, the rind of a 
Seville orange or two, a flask of 
the white wine of Orvieto,a nut- 
meg, a pound of bacon cut into 
small squares, half a pound of 
sugar candy, half a pound of 
virgin oil, and garnished with 
snails and carrots alternately, 
was a dish that an [Emperor 
might set before James the 
apostle of the gentiles; nay, 
the angels themselves might 
have served it up to Saint Peter 
in prison. 

* And faith! my friend,” 
said I, ‘it would be likely to 
increase in quantity, like the 
loaves and fishes,” 

Aa 
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“© Davvero: 
“ anche quello” ! 

He took my money, counted 
it, kissed my hand, counted it 
again, sorted it, and seemed to 
be reakoning the amount both 
of the ae We coin and the 

reater; then he turned his 
Back upon me, and muttered 
some words to himself. I asked 
him if the money was not right ; 
and why he mistrusted me so; 
and what he meant by putting 
the small coin in his pocket 
and holding the rest in hand. 
“© Sir!” said he, gravely and 
sorrowingly, ‘I have been 
making a vow, (lest my heart 
should misgive me, for I am 
poor) to buy a wax-taper with 
this silver for the good of your 
soul, if any good can be done 
it; in order to expiate the 
things you said so unadvisedly. 
And now I entreat and implore 
you to believe,” cried he with 
energy as he fell upon his 
knees, “that not only all the 
milords in the world, but that 
likewise all the Monsignori, all 
the Purpurates and Eminences, 
tossed up together in a frittata, 
would not weigh the little fin- 
ger of the Bambino. And 
then his dear sweet mother !”’ 
Here tears rolled down his 
cheeks .. he sprang up, cry- 
ing, ‘*Ca! Cospetto di Bacco !” 
and snapped his fingers, and ran 
out of the kitchen. 

I related the history to my 
mistress, who was very far 
from being offended; “ but 
throw thestinking thingsaway,” 
said she. My fellow servants 
murmured loudly when they 
understood the order, and 


cried he,. 
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begged they might dress the 
game for themselves, and while 
it was fresh and sweet. Che- 
rubini ran to one of the foun- 
tains, which he declared was 
the very best in Rome, not only 
to cure the migraine, but to ex- 
tract the wild flavour from 
hares, woodcocks, partridges, 
and all other such animals, only 
by leaving them a night or two 
in it. But the rest, although 
they bowed to his superior 
lights on the subject, made an 
exception as to the duration of 
time, and said that hares indeed 
and woodeocks and _partridges 
might require more soaking, 
but tender young foxes did 
not enter the gates every day, 
and that these two were qual- 
che cosa particolare. 

MR STIVERS TO MR HOMFRAY. 

Dear Isaac, 

In spite of that confounded 
name of thine, thou art an 
honest fellow. And, now | 
remember, the name is not so 
bada one neither. For I heard 
some learned English folks, at 
my master’s, (a plain gentle- 
man, like yourself) talk of one 
who was made a knight with 
it, in spite of his being a philo- 
sopher. And you too, my old 
lad, are a bit of a philosopher, 
as gentlemen are called who 
wear worsted stockings and 
dog-ear cravats. Well, I would 
not lose a friend by an impru- 
dent action. I hate pressing 
and plaguing my friends. lf 
you had wanted your money 
you would have taken it. | 
never should have said one syl- 
lable more about it, had you 
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not told me that you were now 
the cook. Let Pitt be Pitt 
and Perceval be Perceval (arn’t 
they dead tho?) neither of them 
could ever feather his nest like 
sensible men of your profession, 
An old master, an old mistress, 
full confidence, full larder, 
ready money, range of market, 

grocer, butcher, fishmonger : 
Kast and West Indies shrink, 
as the man in the play says, 
like a shrivelled scrole, before 
your blazing fire, blessed Isaac! 
You desired me, at parting, not 
to put myself to any incon- 
venience ; and indeed I found 
not the least in slipping my 
hand again into my _ pockets, 
not to hurt your feelings. My 
mother used to say, ‘* That 
child always does as he’s bid.” 
I forget whether she said it of 
me or my brother Ned. I am 
inclined to think it was of me; 
and I had always a great regurd 
for my mother, and cherish her 
memory. She died the other 
day in the hospital, poor wo- 
man, after lingering two or 
three years .. or more, for 
what I know. I had not time 
to look in upon her before | 
left London; and Lady C. in 
whose service I was then living, 
said that such sort of things were 
very distressing to both parties, 
and do good to neither. She 
said that if she could have 
seen me once more, (I mean 
my mother. .and perhaps the 
other may say it too) she could 
have died happy. I dare say 
she thought so; but who knows 
whether she could ? and I could 
not get up from cards in the 


evening .. and leaye my part- 
ner.. aiid as for the daytime, 
[ had only Sundays to be tdle 
in. At all events, she is just 
as happy now as if she had 
seen me..andsoamlI. And 
if such sort of things are very 
distressing, | should have been 
very wrong to have thought 
about it, for my mother was 
distressed enough all her life. 
I wish you plenty of fun: and 
foxes, and am, 
Honest Isaac, 
Your hearty I*riend, 
J. J. Srivers. 


P. S. A few months ago [ 
was sihntnted secretary to 
master .. but upon my honour 
I am not much richer than I 
was before, which made me 
refer to you. . you know what 
business, fearing that you might 
have heard more than the fact. 
Iti future be pleased to direct 
to me J. J. Stivers, Esq., Se- 
cretary to Milord Raikes, Esq. 
at Como, where our honest, 
rosy-faced Queen was. I am 
come the day after the fair. 
Non c’e rimedio! as master’s 
tailor said, when master cut his 
bill sheer thro the middle, and 
asked him which half he chose 
should be paid. 


MR HOMFRAY TO J. J. STIVERS, 
ESQRE. Xe. 
STIVERS, 
I can no longer be of any ser- 
vice to you. Let me warn you 
however lest you get into a 
scrape by offering money for 
certain places under govern- 
ment. If you do it, do it in 
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person, not by letter,* and least 
of all thro me. Places in reli- 
gion and honour are saleable 
with us; that is to say, prefer- 
ment in the church and in the 
ay But for any place or 
preferment in diplomacy you 
must be registered soon after 
your baptism; and be your 
abilities great or little, you 
must take your turn. ‘This is 
the system established by Lord 
Vicount Castlereagh ; and there 
has always been a tacit con- 
vention between this party and 
their opponents, that whatever 
card turn up, you must follow 
the next; that is, the list must 
hold good. Our government 
is hereditary, and, to be con- 
sistent, our Lords and Masters, 
as well as our King must be so 
too. Men of genius, who 
might do honour to the coun- 
try, and men of fortune, who 
might relieve it in its expendi- 
ture, are cast aside, in order to 
give ignorant adventurers, and 
lmportunate beggars, appoint- 
ments, as representatives of 
royalty. When royalty is thus 
represented, who in his senses 
can much respect it? Bitter 
thought! It throws truth and 
reason quite to the side of those 
troublesome and restless men 
who ought to have none of 
either. I am alarmed at all 
changes; but if any change at 
all is to take place, I would 


gladly see in Italy one sole 
representative of His Britannic 
Majesty: a man of fortune, of 
firmness, of clear-sightedness, 
and of integrity. Surely there 
are some such left: one will 
do: but we seem to be as much 
afraid of finding him, as of 
finding a tiger in the islands of 
the Ganges. I do not deny 
that, in regard to the abilities, 
you are as capable of the office 
as any British Minister on the 
Continent. I verily believe 
you are as conscientious as most 
of them, and that, to use your 
own expression, you would do 
the thing as handsomely and as 
reasonably as the best, having 
been used to drive hard bar- 
gains, and to deal with acuter 
blades than old women priests, 
pheasant-shooting Kings and 
Jiligree++ Highnesses. And I 
should think too that you 
always knew your man be- 
fore you coped with him, had 
not you after a year’s acquaint- 
ance, taken me for one who 
would barter in places like a 
borough monger. I am_ of- 
fended at this, I confess it; but 
this is not the worst offence. 
Ought I to be the confident 
of such feelings as you avow? 
ought I to be invited to partake 
in them? I have read in the 
Bible, while in England, the 
words man born of a woman. 
I do not remember the rest, 


* This letter is not found. It probably was written soon after the preceding, 
at which Mr Homfray seems to have been indignant, and kept his silence, until he 
was requested to enter into and promote a very disagreeable and (it seems) illicit 


negociation. 


+ Very indecorous expressions! Filagree means a thread of gold or silver, or @ 


shred of paper, turned round a finger or a pin for fancy-work; fil 4 gré. 
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nor need J]. But, Stivers! 
are you that man. Yes, im- 
possible as it seems, born of a 
tender, a loving, a_ believing 
one .. true woman in woman’s 
deepest truth: whose heart 
burst under her son’s image: 
Death, and death only, wrung 
it from her. 

O Italy! Italy ! thou indeed 
can’st rear such men: I never 
thought thou couldst turn us 
into ‘them. 

Adieu, John Stivers ! 
and for ever. 


MR STIVERS TO MR HOMFRAY. 


How now, Sir Isaac! on the 
high horse, aye! Mind yon, 
I] am neither cub nor colt, 
neither fox nor badger; no 
stewing or roasting me. I 
thou ht you told me you were 
not found fit to be a preacher, 
though your father was one. 
But what could L expect : ? You 
turned tail against your reli- 
gion. Catch me at that, if you 
can, and then say, Jack Stivers 
is araseal. You were born a 
Presbyterian ; bad enough: but 
an honest man never abandons 
his church, be it what it ma 

be. Anything in the world is 
better than a turn-coat and a 
run-at-gate.* Let a man stick 
to his religion, good, bad, or 
indifferent: let him stick to it 
to the last rag, tho’ the devil 
run aboard and over haul it. 
But if a man gives up his reli- 
gion, at least let him have the 
decency not to take another : 


Just as if he leaves his wife, let 
him keep clear of another man’s. 
Can you deny that I have seen 
you in church? at least going 
in; for I could not bear the 
sight of such iniquity, and went 
another way. Cannot you, in 
God’s name, let my poor mo- 
ther rest in her grave? Do 
you pretend to be’ better than 
fam? Did I ever run away 
from home, packing off to an 
old dowager’s for protection, 
because | doubted of this, or 
doubted of that? Such were 
your reasons, and not because 
your father made you read 
seven hours in the day. They 
might have been good hooks ; 

and good books like good w til 
are hard to saw thro’, and have 
never had much of my goose 
grease upon ’em: but I would 
rather read good books than 
leave my father’s roof. Poor 
man! | pity him. 

Prayers thrice a day are sick- 
ening things enough in all 
conscience, but long graces beat 
them hollow .. for who the 
deuce can fall asleep with hot 
meat before him? Who 
would? I am fair enough in 
stating all this. Now, if you 
could not swallow these at 
eighteen, when the swallow is 
limberer, how do you think I 
am to swallow your preachment 
at twenty- -five? I wash my 
hands of you, and return you 
the basin. 

Your’s, J. J. Srivers, 
Secretary &c. &c. 


* So spelled by Mr Stivers, but not by Doctor Johnson. 
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Wiru the return of summer 
during the last two months—a 
second summer in one English 
year, wherein summer gene- 
rally does but once show us an 
untrustful face—with this unex- 
pected return of warmth and 
brightness, naturally returned 
our love of the country, its fine 
air, its pleasant scenes, and 
healthy sports. We therefore 
resolved to go a-fishing, albeit 
our skill to catch is of a degree 
that need not alarm the sensi- 
bilities of any member of the 
* Animals’ Friend Society.” 
But does not even Izaak Wal- 
ton entitle his great work 
‘The Complete Angler — or 
Contemplative Man’s Recrea- 
tion; being a Discourse on 
Rivers, Fish-ponds,’ &c. And 
was not his co-writer and fellow- 
angler Cotton, the translator 
of the philosophic Montaigne ? 
Hence, we regard a rod and 
line as an excellent excuse for 
meditating in the open air, 
without incurring the charge 
of eccentricity and abstraction, 
while, at the same time, we 
are able to flatter ourselves with 
being by no means idle. We 
are most seriously engaged in 
watching a jaunty float, and the 
litter of the water with its 
myriad of dancing flies, and 
we entertain moreover a latent 
notion that some excessively 
stupid or excessively accom- 
modating fish will politel 
perch himself upon our ted 
to prove our great skill and at- 
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tention to business. ‘Truth to 
speak, our experiences in this 
way, limited as they are, would 
tend to confirm the possibility 
of such an occurrence, since we 
have as often caught a fish by 
the tail as the head, to say 
nothing of how frequently he 
has presented himself hanging 
by one fin, like a Fakir. 

‘The trout,” says the in- 
spired Izaak Walton, “ is a fish 
highly valued, both in this, and 
foreign nations. He may be 
justly said, as the old poet said 
of wine, and we Iinglish say of 
venison, to be a generous fish : 
a fish that is so like the buck, 
that he also has his seasons ; 
for it is observed that he comes 
in and goes out of season with 
the stag and the buck.” We 
never caught a trout. ‘Thom- 
son, somewhere in his heavy 
poem of the ‘ Seasons,’ desig- 
nates this generous buck of a 
fish, as the guich-eyed trout.” 
That, no doubt, is the precise 
reason why, on our return from 
what we are pleased to desig- 
nate * a fishing excursion,” we 
were never favoured with his 
company home, nor indeed by 
a * bite,” when seated at the 
sport. Some trout-fishers, we 
are informed, never sit down, 
nor stick their rod into the bank, 
to see what good-luck may do 
for them. But the reader will 
have perceived from the outset 
that we use a poetic licence in 
these matters, which is no 
doubt anti-piscatory in many of 
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its modes of thought, as well as 
of action and tranquillity. 
Away to the fresh fields, 
then, we hastened: the reader 
may think as he pleases about 
our fishing. He must at least 
erceive that we were impelled 
by the desire of enjoying the 
country on the second visitation 
of that season, the single ex- 
istence of which has been 
denied by the Italian, who 
observed that, “we had in 
England, six months of winter, 
and six months of very cold 
weather ;” by the Persian, who 
declared that ‘‘ we had no fruit 
here that ever came to be 
eatably ripe, except the roasted 
apple ;”’ and by the expression 
of Coleridge, who, writing to 
Lamb, commenced his letter 
with—* Summer has set in with 
its usual severity.” Being in- 
formed by a friend—a keen 
hand at a fish—that there was 
good sport to be had in the 
neighbourhood of Harefield, 
along the banks of the streams 
supplying the mills of the 
Mines Royal, Mineral, and 
Battery Works, and that he 
had duly obtained permission 
of the Company to * throw his 
float” there, it was agreed to 
roceed to action immediately. 
He departed at the time ap- 
pointed. We followed him by 
the Oxford mail—having lost 
the Harefield coach by stopping 
at_ a print-shop on the way— 
and getting down at Uxbridge, 
scrambled across four miles of 
green lanes, green fields, and 
equally green ditches, till we 
reached our friend, who had 
been hard at work with his rod 


some two hours already by his 
own infernally accurate watch, 
which he drew forth and tacitly 
presented at us in all the bitter- 
ness of a reproach too big for 
human utterance. 

“* Any spo—’’ ‘sport’ we 
were venturing to say,” after re- 
maining silent some time; but 
the bright-eyed sportsman held 
up one finger from the rod, and 
said * hush,’ in a most impres- 
sive manner. 

“| am bent upon a trout,” 
whispered he, when several 
minutes had elapsed—* and if 
I have any luck—hush !—if I 
have any luck—be silent !— 
he’s good three pounds, if he 
weighs an ounce—hush !—do 
be silent for God’s sake—d’ye 
think a trout’s a fool!” 

. # # . 

We would fain pass entirely 
over our disaster, even without 
the slightest mention of the 
circumstance. But deeply as 
it redounds to our discredit, the 
truth must be told. Our friend 
lost his trout! He had actually 
hooked it,—but through our 
stupidity and misdirected ex- 
citement, he actually lost it! 
The ‘‘ generous buck” escaped! 

We have often ventured to 
think, in the cooler moments of 
reflection, that our friend might 
possibly have lost his intended 

yrize without our assistance. 
Whether, however, the dis- 
astrous event was or was not 
‘‘all our fault”’—he certainly 
made it appear to be so, and 
has never had the same feeling 
for us since it oecurred, what- 
ever forgiveness he may exert 
himself to instil into his other- 
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wise humane bosom. To be 
hrief—the indignant sportsman 
hinted in terms not to be misun- 
derstood that he would prefer a 
condition of solitude for the 
remainder of the day in ques- 
tion, and tendering us a card 
of introduction to be presented 
to the Secretary of the Copper 
Company, assured us we should 
derive more satisfaction from 
inspecting the mills, forges, Kc., 
than by remaining with him. 
‘This was plain enough to be 
understood. We ‘therefore 
wished him ‘ good sport,” and 
he,'with equal politeness, though 
with something of the calmness 
of contempt, remarked that, 
‘perhaps we should find our 
rod and line useful on the way 
across the fields, as there were 
plenty of nuts and blackberries 
in the tall hedges.” 

It is not generally known, or 
rather it is known only to the 
lovers of poetical topography, 
that Harefield, now famous for 
the finest, if not the most ex- 
tensive, Copper and = Zine 
Works in the kingdom, is 
highly classic ground. Milton 
has there laid the scene of his 
Arcades, apparently written by 
him while residing with his 
father at Horton, near Colne- 
brook, which is in the neigh- 
bourhood. It was presented 
at Hareficld before Alice, 
Countess Dowager of Derby, 
the characters being personated 
by several mhomnbers: ‘of: “hér 
family, “who appear on the 
scene,”’ as ‘lodd’s Milton in- 
forms us, ‘¢ in’ pastoral habit.” 
Irom the same editor we also 
learn that the'scenery has an 


ancient repute for heauty. 
Norden, in his Speculum Bri- 
tannia, under the head of 
‘ Harefield, in Middlesex,’ says 
—“ There, Sir Edmond An- 
derson, Knight, Lord Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, 
hath a faire house standing on 
the edge of the hill. The 
river Colne passing neare the 
same, through the pleasant 
meddows and sweet pastures, 
yealding both delight and pro- 
fit.” This house has long since 
disappeared, but the meadows 
and pastures still remain in all 
their early sweetness. 

Nor are these rural features 
of the locality in any degree 
injured by the presence of the 
Copper-works i in question. ‘The 
circumstance occasioned us con- 
siderable surprise ; for, cer- 
tainly, though the air often 
resounded with Vulcanian blows, 
it was not in the least affected 
beyond the immediate vicinity, 
by black smoke or ungenial 
fumes, and * nothing to signify” 
even when close to the walls 
of the building itself; which 
stands with an extensive, solid, 
and somewhat dark appearance, 
with a strong river in front, 
and a canal at the back, run- 
ning close into the works. 
The house of the Secretary is 
on its right, having a lawny 
court, studded thick with fresh 
and most healthy-hued flowers ; 
while two fruit gardens extend 
in front, ata few yards distance 
across the road, divided by a 
serpentine lvinich of the river, 
which runs round both of the 
gardens. A green meadow ‘is 


on the side of one of them, 
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and in its centre there is a 
“preserve” for — fish— con- 
structed, no doubt, for the ac- 
commodation of such of the 
Directors as find themselves 
unable to * catch” elsewhere. 
Truly it was a pleasant sight 
to walk round it, and see that 
fish were actually there, and to 
acknowledge the familiar nods 
wherewith they frequently gave 
us a momentary salutation at 
the surface. 

We obtained admission to see 
the Works, on presenting our 
friend’s and our own card to 
the Secretary, who, it seems, is 
the acting-manager of the whole 
concern, What a scene pre- 
sented itself! From = green 
fields, running streams, and 
flowering gardens, the next 
moment we found ourselves, 
on passing through a narrow 
passage and a single door, in 
the very thick of all manner of 

rim and terrible operations. 
What with the intense furnaces ; 
the glitter of the running me- 
tals; the thunder of the mecha- 
nical hammers, each weighing 
nearly aton; the furious whirl- 
ing of iron fly-wheels; the 
deadly calm, yet tremendous re- 
volution of the breaking-down 
rollers ; the passing-by of a 
gang of men with huge long- 
handled ladles full of melted 
copper, in which their red-hot 
faces,—serewed up with an ex- 
pression to match,—might be 
plainly seen; as also the clear- 
mirrored, ghastly look of the 
faces of those who poured out 
the melted zinc into the moulds : 
while the pauses in the coneus- 
sion of the hammers were filled 
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up by the gabble of the Welch 
language; what with all these 
things, we found ourselves 
fixed to the spot, not daring 
for several minutes to go a step 
further. After the effect of the 
first impression upon the senses 
had become moderated, we 
soon perceived that amidst this 
apparent confusion there was 
in reality the utmost order and 
precision in the respective ope- 
rations. The heat of the fur- 
naces was subject to the most 
strict and graduated laws, and 
made as obedient to the ther- 
mometer as the ehemieal con- 
ditions required. The pros 
digious hammers rose and fell 
in sequences as regular as the 
pendulum of any little clock ; 
the terrific fly-wheels, which 
made their rotations with sight- 
less celerity, were still the 
creatures of calm calculation; 
the carriers of liquid metal had 
each his * own spoon” and his 
particular place in the moving 
file; and we dare say, if we 
could but have understood it, 
we should have found not only 
that the tongues of the Welch- 
men meant something, but that 
they really understood each 
other, and discoursed with mar- 
vellous propriety concerning 
the work in hand. 

The greatest novelty in these 
Works seems to be the fine 
process of manufacturing sheet 
zine, which the Company have 
been the first to bring to per- 
fection in this country. We 
do not know who was the ori- 
ginal discoverer of the method 
of producing the material in 
its present almost universally 
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useful state; a foreign com- 
any, we believe, but they have 
bas n surpassed by the Hare- 
field. manufacturers, either by 
an improved chemical process, 
or by the power and superiority 
of their machinery and _ the 
long experienced judgment and 
are of their workmen, most of 
whom were born upon the pre- 
mises. It is a common case, 
we were informed, to find sons, 
fathers, grandfathers, nephews, 
uncles, and cousins of all re- 
moves, employed within a few 
yards of each other, and mz any 
of them upon the same piece 
of work. ‘This relationship, 
and the mutual understanding 
resulting from it, must be pro- 
ductive, we should think, of 
many advantages. Not only 
does the labour : of various hands 
become more concentrated and 
united in purpose, but as there 
are ‘secrets in all trades,’ 
and particularly in the smelting 
and rolling of zine, even so, the 
said secrets are more likely to 
be kept “in the family.” At 
all events it would appear that 
this latter advantage has ac- 
crued, since those who are con- 
versant with the subject, and 
have tested the productions of 
different manufacturers, all as- 
sure us that none of them, at 
home or abroad, are by any 
means equal to those of the 
Harefield Company. ‘This may 
account for the extensive charac- 
ter of their works and exports. 
The use of plates of mallea- 
ble zine is now becoming very 
reneral; it seems, indeed, to 
e almost universally intro- 
duced in the modern system of 
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building. It is fast taking the 
place of copper in many in- 
stances, and of lead and tin, in 
many more, being so much 
cheaper and lighter than the 
twoformer. ‘Thus: copper is 
about 102/. per ton; sheet zine 
about 25 rl. per ton. Leadis the 
same price as the zine, but re- 
quires to be four times thicker 
when laid down, which of 
course makes it three-fourths 
dearer. So great is conse- 
quently the dsaned. and sovery 
few are the manufacturers who 
are competent to produce the 
material in a perfect state for 
durable use, that although the 
Mills at this place are at work 
day and night, with double sets 
of men for the occasion, and 
thus produce on the average 
fifty tons of sheet zinc per 
week, they are quite unable to 
satisfy the demand; and no 
doubt Messrs Mosselman and 
Devaux, the other great rival 
manufacturers, are much in the 
same predicament. But new 
mills, and arrangements for in- 
creased power (which is derived 
entirely from water) are making 
at Harefield; then, we sup- 
pose, the rival Company will 
do the same; then other Com- 
panies will start up; then they 
will all under-sell each other; 
then some of the new-comers 
will be bankrupts; then the 
old ones will get stronger ; 
then new-comers will again 
enter the field, and, being wiser 
from experience, become by 
degrees equally strong ; and 
then the zine-craving public 
will at last be satisfied. 

We cannot find space to no- 
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tice the many ingenious ma- 
chines used in the Harefield 
Copper-works, several of which 
are, we believe, unknown else- 
where. One only we must 
mention. ‘There is a machine, 
which is now beginning to a 
known and valued ac cordingly, 
expressly for making’ nails. A 
flat strip of zine or copper is 
presented to its mouth: iron 
lips draw it in; teeth cut it to 
a four-sided point: another ac- 
tion rounds its upper limb ; it 
is then held fast to receive a 
blow which makes its head; 
and it drops out a perfect nail. 
We hammered one or two into 
the threshold of the door, and 
though it was of new oak, they 
éntered up to the very head. 
They seem to be m: ade at the 
rate of about thirty in a minute. 
The Secretary, to whose polite 
attentions and general informa- 
tion we feel much indebted, 
informed us that the machine 
could make them rather more 
rapidly, but that there was a 
tendency in that case for some 
of the nails to be imperfect; 
and moreover, this machine 
illustrates the paradox of being 
equaily strong and delicate, 
and is consequently liable to 
be broken by the imperfection 
of the very thing it habitually 
creates pertect. 


We do not know, having 
forgotten to ask, what the age 
of ‘this Compi my may be, or 
what their civic honours. Both 
we should conjecture to be con- 
siderable. We are informed 
that it boasts of a Governor, 
a Deputy-Governor, and a 
Court of Directors; and have 
moreover heard it rumoured, 
that once a-year the Governor 


in a great barge (probably of 


embossed copper) attended by 

all the gentlemen aforesaid, 
with the Secretary at the helm, 
and the Clerks standing with 
zine rods at the bows, comes 
down to Harefield, and navi- 
gates all the streams in the 
Company’s domains, before the 
annual dinner given on the oc- 
casion. 

We do not vouch for the 
strict authenticity of these 
particulars, but ‘something 
annual” we are assured takes 
place in the shape of the 
triumphal dining of the Rulers. 
We do not know if Milton’s 
‘Mask’ be presented upon the 
occasion; but if so, we should 
apprehend that no lines would 
meet with so much applause as 
those of the first Song. ‘The 
word * she” would of course 
be understood to apply to the 
abstract idea of a Furnace. 


‘© Look, ny mphs and she »phe rds, look ! 
What sudden blaze of majesty 
Is that which we from hence descry ? 
‘Too divine to be mistook ! 
This, this is She 
To whom our vons and wishes bend, 
Here our solemn search hath end.”’— 


Arcades. 
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Perhaps also, should these have spoken of the ‘ wonders 
pages meet their eye, they of the place,” at Harefield, and 
might object to the slight and quote the following verse :— 
sketchy manner in which we 


‘¢ Fame, that, her high worth to raise, 
Seem’d erst so lavish and profuse, 
We may justly now accuse 
Of detraction from her praise. 

Less than half we find exprest, 
Envy bid conceal the rest.” 
Arcades, 





Many a horrid Tory will rea//y poor among them. The 
doubtless be found among these whole neighbourhood is com- 
« authorities.” ‘The whole posed of those who are con- 
place has, in fact, a very grave,  stantly employed in the Works; 
regular, close- -corporative ap- where they form a colony—are 
pearance. Unlike, however, to well paid, well housed, well 
the poverty, discontent, and clothed, and hd ---tenatite 
misery, so commonly found themselves as one large family 
among the poor who dwell in and all their wants are at- 
the vicinity of ‘Tory exclusive- tended to by the Company, 
ness, every poor person appears which equally considers itself 
contented and happy. The as their parent. 

reason is plain: there are no 
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FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 


Vaca piAn, tov tocopuv Apuvyriyov evbeo KoArote, 
LloAAwy pevyoapevyn tw ere col KaMATWY. 

Kae yao ase toEuvoy cor avesnotsev eXaunc, 
LloAAake Kat Booms KAnuacuw nyAaisey, 

Kat Anse erAnae, cat vdaroce avAaxac EAkwy, 
Onxe pev evdayavoy, Snxe 0 orwpopooov. 

Av? wy ov monea kata Kootaps TodLot0 

Keo, cat ecapiwac avfoxopue: [Soravac. 


Takk to thy lap, dear earth, the good old boy, 
Who did thy tasks with such a loving j JOY 5 
Training thee now an olive, he aping thee 

With rustling beauteous bread, and viny glee ; 
And guiding to thy roots his furrowy showers; 
Making thee now all frnit, and now all flowers. 
Wherefore lie lightly on his temples grey, 

And let the turf that wraps him, flower in May. 
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THE COLONIZATION 


Wuen England attained her 
maturity as a nation, in the 
Augustan age of Elizabeth, she 
began to produce offspring; 
and she cannot be said to have 
intermitted the work of found- 
ing or nourishing new colonies 
during the two centuries that 
have intervened. Her family, 
which is spread abroad over the 
great globe (but more hap- 
pily than the scattered coun- 
trymen of the pious /neas), 
re-echoes her language from 
pole to pole, through the fer- 
vour of the Tropics. An En- 
glish shilling will fetch its 
worth, and sometimes a trifle 
more, in every quarter of the 
world. The energy of the 
people has overflowed the 
bounds of its field of employ- 
ment, and, repressed even to 
pain by the narrow circle of its 
sea-beaten cliffs, has traversed 
the ocean in all directions. It 
has been found that a country 
flourishes all the more for a 
good pruning. 

Practice should make_per- 
fect, and two hundred years 
might have sufficed to enable 
Kngland to learn how to plant 
a colony in a workman-like 
manner. Yet, in fact, the art 
of colonization remains no better 


OF NEW ZEALAND.’ 


understood, in our own time, 
that when Raleigh sent out 
colony after colony to perish 
through ignorance in a strange 
land, or when the pedant 
James I. set his uncouth hand 
to a code of blundering regu- 
lations. 

The two great elements of 
national wealth, labour and its 
offspring co-adjutor, capital, 
which seem to possess within 
themselves the endless seeds of 
multiplication,+ show a_ ten- 
dency to outgo the third, the 
field of employment, which is 
more inert in the process of 
increase. ‘lo meet this ten- 
dency, which in the case of 
capital has only been lately 
recognized, the constant effort 
will be to enlarge the field of 
employment. One means of 
doing so is by colonization. 
The division of employments, 
too, so popularly illustrated by 
Adam Smith in the mode of 
manufacturing a pin, as much 
augments the power of produc- 
tion when applied to nations as 
to individuals; and colonies 
afford not merely a vent for the 
surplus population and surplus 
capital of a mother country, 
but are caterers for her as well 
as themselves in the storehouse 


© The British Colonization of New Zealand; being an Account of the Prin- 
ciples, Objects, and Plans of the New Zealand Association; together with 
Particulars concerning the Position, Extent, Soil and Climate, Natural Produe- 


tions, and Native Inhabitants of New Zealand. 
Published for the New Zealand Association. 


12mo., pp. xvi, 423. 


With Charts and Illustrations. 
London: John W. Parker. 1837. 


+ “ Seem to possess ;" for the subject is yet clothed in a mystery too profound 
even for conjecture ; and the analogies of chemistry, in which apparent multipla- 
tion appears resolvable into change, point to one of the most cogent sources of 


doubt. 
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of nature. The United States 
of America, which form one 
among the great nations of the 
earth, owe their existence to 
British emigration, and furnish 
a wide market for English la- 
bour, paying for manufactures 
with raw material. ‘The com- 
merce of the Australian colo- 
nies, which half a century ago 
were not in existence, is already 
considerable. 

But the price paid for this 
prosperity has been tremen- 
dous. Human life seemed 
poured in vain upon the fatal 
shores of Virgina before a 
colony could ‘be established. 
Attaching an idea of wealth to 
the possession of land, from old 
association at home, the emi- 
grants seized upon the land, 
which was lavish y granted, with 
avidity. The appropriated ter- 
ritory was so wide in propor- 
tion to numbers, that the set- 
tlers were dispersed. Combi- 
nation for labour, for humaniz- 
ing intercourse, for defence, be- 
ame impossible. Each man, 
settled in the midst of wide 
domain, was a_ resourceless, 
friendless, defenceless solitary. 
Sickness, peril, and famine 
seized him unaided. His friends 
mourned his loss before he 
died: he perished after his me- 
mory was lost, in the grave 
himself had dug, unknown, un- 
wept, uncared for. Or he 
rotted where the red man 
scalped him, or ceded to the 
bear in the mutual struggle for 
a dinner, At length slavery 
was introduced, and the intro- 
duction of a portion of the 


* See * England and America.’ 


yopulation who could not hold 
land counteracted the disper- 
sion caused by lavish granting. 
America lived upon the blood 
of Africa. 

Peopled by crime, the un- 
precedented prosperity of the 
Australian colonies (which is 
owing to the better apportion- 
mentat the first foundation of the 
population and land, by means of 
convict slavery), is cursed with 
a depravity of society truly 
appalling. Success only makes 
the misery which is coupled 
with it the more apparent, and 
the most humane might almost 
rejoice to know that a Dead Sea 
had swallowed up the place. 

Without slavery, without 
convict labour, the Cape is still 
of good hepe, though it has 
realised little prosperity. Re- 
ligious enthusiasm supported 
the New Englanders through 
strange trials; and they were 
somewhat kept together by the 
perils of the surrounding woods, 
a community of feeling, and 
the habit of worshipping in 
large bodies. 

Within a few years a theory 
has been elicited to direct the 
practice.* The prosperity of 
nations apparently depends 

upon the proportion which the 
three elements of production 
bear to one another. It is 
lucky for us that nature is not 
quite so careless as_ colonial 
legislators have been. ‘The 
same three elements, combined 
in different proportion, form 
delicious nutriment or deadly 
poison,—sugar, for instance, or 
citric acid. Proportioning the 


2 vols. Bentley. 
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elements of wealth is the cha- 
racteristic of the new plan of 
colonization. ‘The excessive 
appropriation of land is re- 
stricted by the imposition of a 
land price ; the fund which thus 
results is devoted to the g¢ratui- 
tous transport of emigrants ; 
young couples of the two sexed 
are selected for the purpose, 
removing the greatest means 
of increase from the redundant 
population of the mother coun- 
try to the scanty one of the 
colony ; and, at the same time, 
a sufficiency of eapital is secured 
by confining the appropriation 
of land to the men of substance. 
The purchaser has his money 
returned to him in the shape of 
labour. ‘The injury which inight 
seem to result to the labourer 
is but in appearance ; he cannot 
appropriate land quite so soon: 
but, labouring in a flourishing 
settlement, his savings will soon 
enable him to acquire land 
which possesses a real value. 

The last colony founded by 
Kingland, South Australia, is 
revulated according to this plan. 
‘There are now about 1500 souls 
in the settlement, and emigrants 
are continually departing from 
England. ‘The minimum price 
set upon the land is 1/. per 
acre, and the land orders sell at 
a considerable premium. ‘The 
town allotments of Adelaide, 
the infant metropolis, fetched 
from 2/. to 10/. or 15/. upon the 
spot; and the prosperity of the 
colony is most promising. As 
far as it has yet gone, that ex- 
periment has fully proved the 
justness of the theory. 

Cook was the first European 


that landed on New Zealand, 
and its exceeding fitness to be 
the site of a British settlement 
seems more than once to have 
crossed the mind of the saga- 
clous circumnavigater. Since 
then every Englishm: an who has 
visited the place has echoed the 
same opinion. In fact, an 
English colony, attracted by 
the amazing fertility, the con- 
venience of the many excellent 
harbours, and the native dispo- 
sition to traffic, is already “a 
ing formed there. 

But directed by no govern- 
ment, controlled by noauthority, 
the country is v isited by all the 
abominations of anarchy. ‘The 
crews of whalers, rude and often 
brutal, and the followers of sea- 
ort traffic, constitute the bulk 
of the English residents. About 
150 or 200 runaway convicts 
have carried the vices of that 
colony over the Australian seas. 
On the shore at the Bay of Is- 
Jands only are upwards of twenty 
grog-shops, and the scenes of 
our gin-palaces are rehearsed 
in the face of primitive nature. 
Lhe sailors, drunken by tens 
and hundreds, with the masters 
of the vessels sometimes taking 
lead in debauchery, are plun- 
dered of their property. 

‘The effects of intercourse 
between such a class and un- 
taught savages may be con- 
ceived. Vice, disease, and cold- 
blooded murder have followed 
the European to the land. 
Mercenary fe rocity, taking ad- 
vantage of the resources of ci- 
vilization, but unchecked by its 
better knowledge, has delighted 
in maltreatment, extortion, and 
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the encouragement of the worst 

jions. For the sake of pal- 
try facilities, Europeans have 
lent themselves to betray one 
tribe of natives to their ene- 
mies, and helped to shoot them 
defenceless from their ships. 
Corrosive sublimate has been 
imported for natives to admi- 
nister to their friends. One 
ruffian, the master of a vessel, 
has openly boasted of poisoning 
ik. al people with lauda- 
num. Heads, bought while 
the ears were yet alive to over- 
hear the horrible bargain, have 
been sold in Sidney as curiosi- 
ties. Within the first few 
years after the Missionary So- 
ciety established the first settle- 
ment, a hundred persons at 
least” were murdered in cold 
blood in their immediate neigh- 
bourhood.* _We remember to 
have read of a villain who kid- 
napped a bridegroom, and took 
him to Sidney, careless how he 
might return, if ever, for a 
joke! Such is the wanton bar- 
barity with which men from a 
christian country treat the poor 
savages. 

New Zealand lies to the south 
east of the insular continent of 
Australia, at about the same 
distance from the equator as 
Spain. The extent of the two 
large islands which are included 
under the name _ is_ probably 
95,000 square miles, or above 
60,000,000 acres, about the 
size of Great Britain. ‘They 
are long and narrow, and ex- 
tend nearly north and south, in 
the form of an irregular bow. 
here is a vast range of moun- 


* See the * British Colonization of New Zealand.’—p. 257, and elsewhere. 


tains (which have been. aptly 
called the back-bone), travers- 
ing the centre of the country : 
bays and harbours are scattered 
in protusion along the shores of 
both islands; and there is a 
continual succession of rivers 
and lakes, extensive forests, 
valleys, open country, and 
plains, in the utmost variety. 
The climate is so tempered by 
the insular position and the 
mountain range, which in parts 
attains the height of 14,000 
feet above the level of the sea, 
that, although not so cold in 
winter as in England, it is not 
materially hotter in summer. 
To the geniality of Italy is ad- 
ded the moist and bracing at- 
mosphere of England. ‘The 
result is the most extraordinary 
fertility. ‘The timber of the 
forests is large, well grown, and 
immensely valuable. A fine 
kind of flax, already become 
famous, and many sorts of fern, 
excellent fodder for cattle, are 
among the indigenous vege- 
tables. Potatoes and maize are 
staple articles of the commerce. 
Wheat, the vine, the hop, and 
inshort, all European vegetables, 
thrive luxuriantly. Coal, iron, 
and slate are among the mine- 
rals. Among the animal pro- 
ductions are birds of many 
kinds, hogs, many different 
seals, various species of whale, 
and abundant salt-water fish. 
No country, perhaps, possesses 
so extensive a line of coastage 
for its size. ‘The following list 
of excellent harbours is curious 
from its length, many of them 
are of extraordinary capacity:— 

















18. 


19. 
20. 


21. 


22, 
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Whangupe. Very capacious, soundings unknown. 
Hokianga. A most noble aud capacious basin. Tidal. Bar34 
fathoms ; tide rises 10 to 14. River extends 30m. Pilot 


% 
stationed. Receives 20 tributaries. 

Kaipara. Deep, receives 3 large rivers. Entrance has been 
mistakenly supposed difficult. Vesse Is of 200 tons burden 
have been up the Wairoa river 80; the natives report it navi- 
gable 30 further. 

Manukou. Channel six miles long ; expanse of basin 20 miles ; 
deep; soundings north side of sand bank at the entrance 5 to 
10; S. side 9 to 12. Separated from the Frith of Thames, on 
the other side of the island, by an isthmus 3 miles across. 

Waikato. Bar; has often been entered by vessels of 250 tons 
for provisions. Might be made to communicate hy a river 
with Manukou on the N. side. Waikato, on the S. is navi- 
gable for boats 200 miles. 

Waingaroa. Tidal; bar 2 at low water. 

Aoctea, Soundings not known ; very deep. 

Kawia. Bar; but deep. 

Port Nicholson, Capacious and deep. 

Thames Frith. Low rocks make the entrance difficult. 

Kathu. Inthe frith; sate and deep. 

Bay of Islands. Very capacious and sate; deep; soundings 
various. 

Wangari. Extensive; soundings 10 to 6. 

Wanagaroa. Capacious; safe; deep; entrance 
seen by a stranger. 

Blind Bay. Capacious ; not surveyed. 

Admiralty Bay. Capacious ; not surveyed. 

Queen Charlotte’s Sound. Very capacious ; with many smaller, 


not readily 


inner harbours; very convenient. A favourite resort of 


Cook’s. 

Cloudy Bay. Best tishing station tor black whales. Vessels 
lie im the harbour, while boats watch between the heads. 
5 or 6 grog shops. 

Lookers-on Bay. Not well sheltered; but much frequented 
for flax. 

Akeroa, Remarkably fine safe harbour ; soundings, outside, 
shoal from 45 to 30 5 between heads, 15 to 12; inside, 7 to 6. 

Otago Bay. Bar 3}, at low water; 7 inside. Safe and excel- 


lent. Green Tale Lake near it.. Natives report coal abun- 
dant. 

23, 24. Port Preservation, Port Chathy, Dusky Bay. All 
adjacent; two latter surve yed. Deep; capacious; land- 
locked. 


Besides these are, Wharo, roadstead, sate; Mokou, river, unex- 
lored ; Taranakec, doubttul; Axnorlesly Bay, and Fiver, bad (7) ; 


Palliser Bay, and Lagoon, not explored ; 


Hawhes Bay, bad; 


Taonera or Poverty Bay, bar, open; Tauranga, dangerous, for 


small craft only ; 


No. 382—Y. 


Mercury Bay, dificult; Tatukaka, Wanamuma, 
Bop 
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Wangarura, bays and rivers, small craft; Sandy Bay ; Knowlesly, 


or South Bay, doubtful; Port Pegasus ; 
Of many of these the particulars are 


Stewart’s and South Island. 


and others between 


not fully known ; and little is known of the western coast of South 


Island. 


In sum, similar in position 
and natural features, about 
equal in extent, with a finer 
climate, New Zealand seems 
intended by Nature to be the 
Great Britain of the Southern 
hemisphere. 

There is only one thing 
which has deterred more regu- 
lar settlers from so tempting a 
country, and that is—canni- 
balism. Irom the character 
given of the natives, the re- 
spectable farmer or the worthy 
merchant have believed, that, 
if they ventured to New Zea- 
land, a country where they 
‘serve their cousin-Germans 
up in dishes,” he might appear 
at the table of some great chief, 
a melancholy play upon Mar- 
vell’s joke. * And sit, not as 
a guest, but as a meat.” It 
may be shown, however, that 
the ferocity of the New Zea- 
lander is little more than a 
bug-bear, so far as the Eu- 
ropean is concerned. 

The origin of the revolting 
custom of cannibalism is in- 
volved in the greatest obscurity. 
[t appears to have prevailed in 


the earliest stages of society, 
in most parts of the world; 
and there are traces of the 
yractice throughout Polynesia. 
iidn the mild inhabitants of 
Tahiti offered human sacrifice, 
and some parts of the rite on 
such occasions seemed the relies 
of a formal cannibalism. A 
fertile soil, by softening the 
manners, as well as by supplying 
abundance of more legitimate 
food, probably destroyed the 
custom. More near the South- 
ern extremity of Asia, from 
which it seems impossible to 
doubt that the Polynesians de- 
rive their origin, and_ those 
customs which are not purely 
local,* a similar ferocity pre- 
vails. ‘The Dyak, the inha- 
bitant of Borneo, is obliged to 
yossess a human head before 
be can be considered qualified 
for marriage.+ ‘This fierce na- 
tion shows the same capacity 
for improvement that is ob- 
servable in the Polynesians 
generally, but particularly in 
the New Zealander. Before 
we come to conclusions un- 
favourable to such a capacity, 


* See Dr Lang's very able and interesting treatise on the Language and Migra- 


tions of the Polynesian Nation. 


See The Eastern Seas, or Voyages and Adventures in the Indian Archipelago, 


in 1332-33-34, &c., by George Windsor Earl, M.R. A.S. 8vo. pp. 461, Allen 
and Co. Weare glad to have an opportunity of testifying to the pleasure and 
profit we have derived from the perusal of this work. Mr Earl was personally 
engaged in the busy traffic of the Archipelago, and at one time commanded a 
vessel manned by natives, himself the only European on board. His writing is 
characterized by a thorough familiarity with the scenes he describes, by an agree- 
able vivacity and graphic power, and by a humane and liberal insight into human 
nature in its most varied aspects. This volume is a valuable addition to our scanty 
knowledge of those seas, 
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we must, as Mr Karl advises, 
take a glance at the ancient 
history of Great Britain. 
‘Their Southern neigh- 
bours,” Says Gibbon, hi ave 
felt, and perhaps exaggerated, 
the cruel depredations. of the 
Seots and Picts; and a valiant 
tribe of Caledonia, the Atta- 
cotti, the enemies and after- 
wards soldiers of Valentian, are 


accused, by an eye-witness, of 


delighting in the taste of human 
flesh * * * * Jf in the 
neighbourhood of the commer- 
cial and literary town of Glas- 
vow, a race of cannibals has 
really existed, we may contem- 
plate in the period of the Scot- 
tish history the opposite ex- 
tremes of savage and civilised 
life. Sueh reflexions tend to 
enlarge the circle of our ideas, 
and to encourage the pleasing 
hope that New Zealand will 
produce, in some future age, 
the Hume of the Southern he- 
misphere,”’* Commerce, which 
binds the interests of men to- 
gether, just aS war separates 
and opposes them, has already 
made a step towards the de- 
struction of anthropophagy in 
New Zealand. ‘Lhe 
offending the European makes 
the New Zealander conceal his 
monstrous repast; he begins 
to associate an lee of shame 
with it; and the better feeling 
thus begun will ere long re ie 
the appetite itself. In fact, 

never has molested the Icuro- 
pean, but on very few occ 


sions, when provoked ~a 
aggression. It was then at 


* Gibbon’s Dechne and Fall; 
Zealand, p, 273, 


fear of 
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most no worse than a custo- 
mary climax to justified war- 
fare. On one occasion, it is 
related, the master of a vessel 


undertook to carry home a chief 


from Sidney. On the passage 
he obliged this man, a chief, 
to work like a common sailor ; 
and even went so far as to have 
him flogged. On reaching 
their destination the chief pub- 
lished his wrongs, and his coun- 
trymen manifested their indig- 
nation, ‘The master made light 
of their threats, and took no 
precautions, conciliatory or de- 
fensive. ‘The consequence was 
one of those massacres which 
have shocked us here in kng- 
land, where we assumed that 
the wrong was altogether on 
the side of the vietors. Let us 
suppose that a Frenchman had 
undertaken a few years back 
to convey a Highland 
from Dunkirk to his native 
coast, and had flogged him by 
the way; and that a massacre 
had ensued. Would the blame 
have been imputed to the Scot, 
or to the Frenchman ? 

‘lo the peaceable mission- 
aries, and the amicable whalers 
no violence has been offered. 
‘The former sit, and sleep, with 
their, doors and windows un- 


barred, secure in the faith of 


their dark neighbours.+ 

The New Zealander, in fact, 
is neither so crafty, so inex- 
orable, nor so formidable as the 
Red Indian of America. His 
musket is not for ever practised 
upon game like the rifle of the 
American, and his implaeability 


quoted in The British Colonization of New 
+ Pp, 208, 228, 207. 
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elocutionized into a virtue. On 
the contrary, intelligent and 
well disposed, he is anxious to 
attract traders and settlers to 
his shores. ‘“ ‘There is plenty 
of spare land at New Zealand,” 
say Honghi and Wykato,* two 
chiefs, in a memorial praying 
for miners, blacksmiths, car- 
penters, and soldiers to protect 
the emigrants. George, “the 
most powerful chief. i New 
Zealand,” expressed his indig- 
nation that Australia, with an 
inferior race of natives, should 
be preferred by english settlers. 
The plough is already used, 
and at page 230 of The "British 
Cofonization is a very interest- 
ing anecdote, which shows that 
the value of landed property is 
becoming known. 

There are nearly 2000 per- 
sons resident upon the island, 
attracted, as we have intimated, 
by the commerce already exist- 
ing. Among the shipping lists 
fur mished by the resident corres- 
Apr of the Sydney Herald, 
the last, in the paper for May 
11, 1837, announces as arrived 
in the Bay of Islands, 

rom Sydney, 10 vessels, 
five of which carry sundries for 
New Zealand. ‘The others are 
laden with 3700 barrels of 
whale oil; from America 25 
vessels, containing 46,650 bar- 
rels of whale oil; from Lon- 
don, 6 vessels containing 5966 
barrels, 

We subjoin some interest- 
ing import and export lists, 
Ww hich show that the amount of 
trade is far from coutemptible. 
Under a proper government, 


* P, 264. 





what might not be made of 


it ! 


From the Sydney Herald, 30th 
January 1837. 


‘4. Nimrod, 174 tons; for 
New Zealand. 10 barrels and 4 
casks flour, 2 barrels ale, 3 bags, 
1 cask, and 6 baskets sugar, 4 
boxes candles, - chests tea, 13 
boxes apparel, 55 packages iron- 
mongery, 2 cases haberdashery, 
19 packages stationery, 11 casks 
porter, 32 barrels powder, 1 case 
shoes, 3 cases and 2 hhds. wine, 
1 bag rice, 41 packages hardware, 
] keg biscuits, 1 case groceries, 
16 packages slops, 5 bales sacks, 
1 package, a bell, 1 cask whiten- 
ing, 18 cases oilman’s stores, 8 
puncheons and 16 barrels rum, 12 
cases and 2 hhds. gin, 2 hhds. 
and pipe brandy, 25 he eqs tobacco, 
1 cask medicines, 22 dundles 
spades, 2 cases pipes, 18 felling 
ALS, I piece lead, 12 bundles and 
77 bars iron, 72 iron pots, 20 
yrindstones, 1 pair bellows, 2 bun- 
dles mast iron, 12 kegs paint, © 
bores soap, 10 cases cigars. Pas- 
sengers,—Gordon A. Thomp- 
son, Esq., Mrs Irvine and fi winily, 
Mrs Harwood and family, and 
G. Domingo.” —p. 349. 


In other accounts we observe, 
3 packages coopers’ tools, 2 
tons hoop iron, saws, 48 bars 
iron, 14 cases books, 32 bags 
sugar, 11 boxes soap, 13 bags 
and 10 casks salt, 18 grind- 
stones, 40 tons empty casks, 
and 100 tons empty casks (!), 
and similar articles. 


From the Sydney Herald, 26th 
December 1836, 

‘1, Sir David Ogleby, schoo- 

ner, 123 tons; from New Zea- 
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land 6 tons flax, “1800 bushels 
maize, 2 tons bark, 150 pigs. 

‘* Freights to New Zealand and 
South Sea Islands, 2/. to 2/. 10s. 
per ton. 

‘From the New Zealand 
fishery, the brig Parkinson, with 
20 tons black oil and 1 ton 
whalebone.” 

From the Sydney Herald, 23rd 
January 1837. 

2. Currency Lass, schoo- 
ner, 90 tons, Edwards, master; 
from New Zealand.  Careo, 40 
pigs, 450 bushels maize, 23 casks 
pork, 12 casks fat, 11 casks 
black oil, 8 packages lard, 12 
packages dried fish, 5 tons pota- 
toes. 

From the Sydney Herald, 30th 
Sanuary 1837. 

‘© 3. Martha, brig, 121 tons, 
from Poverty Bay, New Zea- 
land. 4 cases hams, 2 cases mats, 
16 casks pork, 23 bundles whale- 
bone, 2 casks oil, 1 keg 10 cala- 
bashes lard, 1130 baskets maize, 
37 pigs, 30 casks pork, 1 cask 
pigs’ cheeks, 2 casks ham, 300 
baskets maize, 11 calabashes 
lard. Passengers,—Mr J. W. 
Harris, and Mr Thomas Ralph. 

4. Marian Watson; same 
port. 46 casks black oil, 9 casks 
sperm oil, 114 bundles whale- 
bone, 33 bundles rod iron, 16 

ebides pork, 2 casks lard. Pas- 
sengers,—Mr and Mrs Wellard, 
Mr. J. Brown, Mr Moore, Miss 
French.”—p. 351. 

‘There 1s before us ‘an ac- 
count of merchandise expended 
in barter at New Zealand,’ by 
one of the traders in a trip. in 


1829; it consists exclusively of 


‘ powder, muskets, pistols, bul- 
lets, cartonch boxes, flints, lead,’ 
and some cases of * hatchets and 
nails.’ This is a sample of what 
the whole trade then was. Com- 


pare it with the imports of 1837 
—). 352. 

We have seen how fine a 
country New Zealand is; we 
have seen that the fear of na- 
tive ferocity is erroneous; and 
that a colony is in actual pro- 
cess of formation there. On 
the other hand, we have seen 
how vilely that process is Car- 
ried on, and to what. beneficial 
results it may be converted, by 
introducing a better system. 
lor this purpose an Associa- 
tion, similar to that which has 
already procured the coloniza- 
tion of South Australia, has 
been formed. ‘The Association 
consists of heads of families 
about to emigrate, and of pub- 
lic and influential men, who 
from motives of philanthropy 
are interested in the develop- 
ment of a rational system of 
colonization. ‘The committee 
is formed entirely of the latter 
class, and includes all p artics in 
politics. ‘The Association have 
collected a great fund of in- 
formation from books, — tra- 
vellers, traders, missionaries, 
nautical men, and indeed from 
all who could furnish it. <A 
body of emigrants, including 
men of property and intelli- 
gence, is ready to set forth, 
only awaiting the sanction of 
the Tmpe ‘rial government. ‘Their 
plans are matured with pains- 
taking forethought. ‘They pro- 
pose to prevent in New Zea- 
land that extermination of the 
natives, which has been the re- 
sult of colonization in other 
quarters. With this view, while 
they offer the protection of 
Knglish law to those natives 
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who join the settlement, they 
will make certain exceptional 
relaxations to meet the present 
capacity of the New Zea- 

lander for civilization. On 
this subject we refer the reader 
to an admirable article in the 
Appendix, by a reverend mem- 
ber of the Association. Society 
wili be transferred to the new 
country in the shape it has at 
home, even to the episcopation 
of a bishop, whom it is pro~ 
pose d to appoint. Startling as 
it may be to our Radical re oad 
ers, we are disposed to consider 
that such an appointment would 
be dictated by sound discretion. 
An intelligent and liberal man 
might do much good, at the 
same time that toy would neu- 
tralize that sectarian intolerance 
which is apt to prevail in small 
communities, 

Enough may be gathered 
from what we have already 
said, to prove our opinion of 
the rn « prospects of a colony 
in New Zealand. A glance at 
the map will show the position 
of the island in respect to the 
markets of India, the Cape, and 
the western coast of South 
America, tor timber, Australia 
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for corn, China for provisions, 
and Polynesia for British ma- 
nufaetures. The trade in whale- 
oil and bone is in course of 
being transferred from the fail- 
ing fishery of the north to the 
southern hemisphere, and the 
harbours of New Zealand give 
it every advantage in such a 
trade. The only point respect- 
ing which we need be anxious, 
is unnecessary delay. ‘The 
Irench are well known to 
hanker after a settlement in 
that part of the world; and it 
would be disgraceful to Eng- 
land to let such a noble country 
escape her hands through mere 
delay. 

We hope many of our read- 
ers will be anxious to know 
more on this interesting sub- 


ject than can be crammed into a 


magazine article. We will re- 
fer them to the little volume 
published by the New Zealand 
Association. It is full of the 
most valuable information, and 
may prove a manual for ob- 
taining all the knowledge that 
is to be obtained respecting 
New Zealand and its future 
colony. 





GUY FAWKES AND MODERN CATHOLICISM. 


Every morning of the fifth of 
November people’s ears at 


breakfast are startled with the 
ery of little boys bringing their 
Guy Foxes,and reminding them 

Popery was once a formi- 


dable thing in England, and is 


now a joke. The little boys 
themselves rarely know the 
meaning of their exhibition, 
except that it is something to 
get a few halfpence by. Ask 
one of them who Guy was, 


and he will say, “Oh, I don’t 
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know, Sir. It’s only old Guy, 
Sir; only once a year.” An- 
other will tell you that it is 
“something about gunpowder 
treason, but what he cannot 
say.” <A third, more learned, 
will improve upon the other, 
by informing you that Guy 
Fox is “the Pope, and that the 
Pope once intended to blow up 
the Parliament.”—“ And who 
is the Pope ?”—* Oh, I don’t 
know, Sir; the devil, I believe. 
Father says that in his time 
they used to say, the Pope and 
the Devil.”—*‘* But if it is the 
Pope and the Devil, how can 
the Pope be the Devil?’— 
“* Don’t know indeed, Sir: a 
sort of relation, | suppose. Do, 
Sir; only once a year.” 

So saying, they dance off, 
delighted with their halfpence, 
and carrying their scarecrow to 
some other house, feeling in 
truth a sort of affection for poor 
old Guy, who brings them so 
much money, and is so merrily 
unintelligible. 

The little boys are wiser in 
their ignorance than the big 
Tories. Also they are more 
candid in their money-getting. 
They know nothing, and do 
not pretend otherwise, about 
the matter, except that it is 
“‘ only once a year,” and that 
they want your halfpence. They 
feel that Guy Fawkes is no 
longer anything but a scare- 
crow; and ask your money, not 
upon the strength of the tra- 
gedy, but the goodness of the 
jest. But the Tories are now 
going about with this ghost of 
a by-gone time, seriously tell- 
ing us that he isa very formid- 


able person, and begging mo- 
ney for subscriptions to hinder 
his getting into Parliament!! 
The old spirit of Popery, in- 
stead of getting weaker every 
day, or merging into the grow- 
ing liberality of all other sects, 
has, according to them, been 
acquiring strength all the while 
we were laughing at it, and 
caricaturing it, and forgetting 
it by reason of its very harm- 
lessness: till at length, not con- 
tent with being a jest for its 
insignificance, and personating 
a miserable devil who skulked 
underneath the  DParliament- 
Ilouse with a tinder-box, Guy 
l‘awkes is come to life again in 
the jovial person of Daniel 
O’Connell, and with a frightful 
impudence has taken possession 
of a seat in the Llouse. There 
he sits, frightening Lord Ro- 
den and Sir Harcourt Lees, 
laughing and triumphing, and 
lighting the tinder-box of his 
intention as coolly as if it were 
a cigar, in order to blow Queen, 
Lords, and Commons to the 
devil, Nay, old Guy is not con- 
tent with being one man, how- 
ever jolly. He is a small number 
of Catholics besides; and what 
is very extraordinary, a good 
many Protestant gentlemen ! 
Nay, if you come to that, he is 
the whole ‘Treasury Bench, and 
the new Bishops. Dr Stanle 

will never be satisfied, till he 
sees the Smithfield fires re- 
newed. Lord John Russell 
tears his hair to think, that no 
Catholic will hasten to take re- 
possession of Woburn Abbey. 
The whole ‘Treasury Bench, 
did we say, and the new 
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Bishops? He is the whole 
majority of the Parliament and 
people of Great Britain! He 
is whatever is not anti-Tory; 
whatever is not Orange; what- 
ever differs with Lord Lynd- 
hurst and the King of Hanover. 
The spirit of the scarecrow, 
which goes about in a chair on 
the fifth of November, and gets 
a laughing penny for the little 
boys, has taken possession of 
the people who laugh at him, 
and is to blow them all up by 
their own consent! Such is 
the effect of the “ march 

mind ;"’—very different from 


the progress of things in the 
time of James the First, when 
people had no mind to be blown 
up, and the only marcel in re- 
on was the month that made 


the beer. But now your intel- 
lectual leader is old Guy, and 
he drags everything into his 
net. Every earicature of Ca- 
tholicism is your only personage 
of importance. ‘The whole or 
at least the major part of the 
mind of man is turned into an 
appetite for Popery, and three 
kingdoms are going to vindicate 
the fame of James’s grandson, 
and throw themselves away for 
a mass. Mens has become 


Dens. 


“ Dens agitat molem, et magno se cor- 
pore miscet.”’ 

Deus * agitates” his mass, and is mix’d up 

With all the bodies corporate. 


‘To be serious;—the whole 
= rer oh of the Tories to the 

Catholics at the present moment 
proceeds upon the monstrous 
assumption, that Catholicism 
has not partaken of the libe- 
ralizing spirit of advancement, 
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common to all other creeds; 
and it is accompanied with the 
remarkable fact, that in pro- 
portion as it affects to differ 
with Catholic bigotry in Ire- 
land, it agrees with it in every 
other country, and does its ut- 
most to set it above the existing 
governments. The Tory has 
altered the spirit of his own reli- 
gious creed; at least, generally 
speaking, his church establish- 
ment Has, openly; and he, se- 
cretly; for what dean or bishop 
now preaches the damnatory 
Calvinistical things mixed up 
with the creed and the thirty- 
nine articles ; and how few are 
the goers to church, that would 
not be shocked, if you showed 
them in those articles what they 
protess to believe ? Yet accord- 
ing to the ‘Tories, who have 
forsaken their literal creed, the 
Catholics are still to be respon- 
sible for theirs; and though 
Lauds, and Cranmers, and other 
Protestant persecutors, have 
gone out of date, Bonners and 
Gardnete abousit! among the 
countrymen of Dr Geddes and 
Father ©’ Leary! Then with 
regard to ‘Tory patronage of 
Popery in other countries,—it 
©’Connell for instance, were a 
Spaniard, and fighting in be- 
half of his church in the Basque 
provinces, the Tories would be 
on his side. Ifhe were a Por- 
tuguese, fighting in behalf of 
the Arch-angel Michael, Co- 
lonel of the first regiment of 
Lisbon foot, the Tories would 
be on his side. If he had been 
a‘ Popeand the Devil” man im 
thelast French Revolution) or in 
the former French Revolution, 
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praying with Cardinal Latil, or 
writing with the Abbe Barruel, 

the ‘Tories would have been on 
his side. ‘They would have 
fought twenty years by it; 
joined a Holy Alliance in its 
favour; accompanied its strug- 
gles and its banishments with 


the greatest respect, hats off 


and purses in hand; and iden- 
tified its cause with that of good 
government all over the world ; 
to wit, despotism on the throne, 
and ignorance among the 
people. 

And on what ground would 
they have defended this policy ? 
© Oh,” they would have sald 
“¢ Dathaliciom is a very diffe- 
rent thing now from what it 
was. ‘There are no inquisitions 
aud massacres now; no Pope 
of any consequence, To sup- 
port it, is a good reaction 
against infidelity and disobe- 
dience.” This is what they 
said when they fought against 
the first French Revolution. 
In other words, and upon their 
own grounds, they would have 
vindie patéd that very harmless- 
ness of the creed in Irance, 
Spain, Italy, Portugal, and 
Germany, which they” pretend 
to consider something so dread- 
fully the reverse in the hands 
of the poor good-natured Irish, 
who ask them for permission 
not to pay two churches. 

Most truly is it to be granted, 
that Catholicism is not ‘the for- 
midable thing it was in those 
countries. Strange indeed 
would it be, if after all that has 
been done by the Voltaires 
and Rousseans, the Arandas 


and Jovellanos, the Beecarias, 
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Kilangicris, Wielands and 
Goethes,&ec. Catholicism should 
be what it was under Philip 
the Second or Catharine de 
Medicis. But granting there 
isno danger to the civilized 
world, or to the amenities of 
Protestantism, in the present 
condition of ninety-nine hun- 
dredths of the Catholic part of 
it, what is the meaning of the 
danger to be appre shended from 
the poor, ragged, half-starved 
remainder; the hundredth part ; 
to wit,—the Irish part ;—living 
upon potatoes and sea-weed, 
and paying two churches? Is 
the mere fact of its asking per- 
mission to pay only one, the 
same thing in amount of horror 
as the massacres and stakes of 
old? 

Supposing, for the sake of 
argument, (ridiculous as such 
suppositions often are) that the 
dreams of such men as Lords 
toden and Kenyon could be 
true, and that there were a dan- 
gerof reaction on the part of the 
Irish Catholics, if they got the 
ascendancy in their own coun- 
trys is large Great Britain 
roing to be run down all of a 
sudden by little Ireland, like a 
ship by a cock-boat? or if it 
is meant that there could be a 
sanyuinary reaction in Ireland 
against the Protestants, is there 
no such thing as a salutary 
respect for the large ship on the 
part of the little vessel? and 
who made the reaction, were it 
to happen? ‘The Priests? 
Why the very Priests are made, 
or their success is made for 
them, by the policy of the 
former Protestant governments; 
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which has been proved (as the 
Morning Chronicle showed the 
other day) to have diminished 
its own religious adherents in 
the country from one-third to 
one-tenth, in the course of the 
last seventy years. I \l-treat- 
ment has been adding to Ca- 
tholicism in Ireland, while good 
treatment has been decr easing 
it over the rest of Christen- 
dom. <A gentleman in Ireland 


sticks ostensibly to the letter of 


his creed, because his creed is 
ill-used, and it becomes a 
generqus man to stand by its 
poorer professors. In Trance 
and Italy he can waive the 
manifestation, and _ liberalize 
upon his creed, as gentlemen 
in other countries do upon 
theirs; that is to say, he can 
merge it into the most general 
and benevolent Christianity, 
— work out the intentions 
of its divine Founder in the 
true Catholicism of charity, 
or universal brotherly love 
) 
Yet even Ireland has produce d 
many a Priest—some eminent 
instances are living — whom 
no ill-treatment could de- 
prive of the 
their own natures, or render 
unchristian denouncers of their 
worst enemies. What right 
have the Tories to assume, that 
the lively, good- natured, and 
“ credulous ” Irish people, who 
took George the Fourth at his 
word, after all his broken pro- 
mises, merely because he came 
to see them and break them 
again, would not kiss their own 
hands to-morrow with tears of 
gratitude, if they would say 
something handsome of them in 


nobleness of 
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Parliament, and promise to 
give them an equal chance of 
education 2? We have unehris- 
tian leaven enough remaining 
in us, to say, that we fear they 
would. 

The truth is, that a Tory 
does not hate Popery at all, 
any more than he hates any 
species of despotism, or the 
‘laying a_ little blood with 
dust;” and for this short and 
simple reason,—that modern 
Toryism, as far as the spirit 
can exist in compatibility with 
modern advancement, is o/d 
Popery ; that is to say, it is the 
assumption of infallibility and 
the spirit of dictation, making a 
penalty of difference of opinion. 
It therefore believes all the ill 
of others, the existence of 
which it is compelled to feel in 
itself. It thinks that others 
will wrong it, because it has 
wronged ed and it endea- 
vours to keep its own wrong in 
perpetual ascendancy and ina 
false sense of right, by the 
trick common to all tyranny 
when opposed,—that of adding 
complaint to injustice, and as- 
suming, with a stare of imperi- 
ous and indignant astonishment 
at our thinking otherwise, that 
the injustice itself is the justest 
thing in the world, and full of 
right reason; a thing, which 
the ancient philosopher declared 
to be the most irritating and in- 
tolerable of all impudencies. 

““ New Presbyter is but old 
Priest writ large,” said Milton, 
when he saw what the Presby- 
terians were doing towards re- 
storing the old corruptions. 
New anti-Catholic, in like 
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manner, is but old Catholic. 
He is the same enemy of 
liberty of opinion in others, 
out of the same love of parti- 
eular ascendancy in himself; 
which he proves by keeping 
down his own many, as well as 
the few with whom he differs: 


for a Tory has no eye to 


the progress of the world, 
apart from his perpetual guid- 


ance of it, and the eternity of 


the same amount of poverty and 
labour in those who come toiling 
in his train. ‘This, because it 
is the disposition of things at 
resent, and convenient to 
i imeelf he arrogantly pro- 
nounces to be God’s ordinance 
for ever; and ‘“‘damns” us all, 
like Lord Peter in the tale, if 
we “offer to believe other- 
wise.” Such a thing as a 


“ millennium”’ he may believe 
as a part of his creed, and 
church-time: for there is an 
awkward Christian announce- 
ment to that effeet: but the 
idea of anything like an ap- 
proach to the most common- 
sense notion of it, in a little 
better distribution of time and 
means, he scouts equally as an 
ignorant piece of belief in the 
capabilities of the human head 
and heart, and a special blas- 
phemy against that power of 
his which he presumes to iden- 
tify with God’s desires, and the 
immortality of the universe! 
Poor little speck of a Tory! 
and so he sees the power al- 
ready changing into other 
hands, and goes mad upon his 
atom of dust, called a park and 
mansion, 


TO HELEN: 


SWEFT Lady, should 1 tell thee that I love, 
Five | joyous hearts, whose life 1 is glad in mine, 


Were broken by that vow 


- but less divine 


I may not think thee than thy looks approve ; 
For never did the Cyprian vodde ‘ss move 
In more exce ling beauty, self-create, 
Than thou, a maiden of earth’s low estate, 
In thy meek majesty of quiet love. 
Nor deem this simple homage little worth, 
Because unto ideal virtues given ;— 
If in thy tace—and be the sin forgive i— 
We trace the soul of some celestial birth, 
Marvel not, Lady ; for we know of heaven 


But by the faith we realise on earth. 


T. F. Triepner. 




















CHILDBED. 


A PROSE-POEM. 


Anp is childbed among the 
graces, with its close room, and 
its unwilling or idle visitors, 
and its jesting nurse (the old 
and indecent stranger), and its 
unmotherly, and unwifely, and 
unlovely lamentations ? Is pain 
so unpleasant that love cannot 
reconcile it? and can pleasures 
be repeated without shame, 
which are regretted with hos- 
tile cries and resentment ! 

No. But childbed is among 
the graces, with the handsome 
quiet of its preparation, and the 
smooth pillow sustaining emo- 
tion, vat the soft steps of love 


and respect, and the room in 


which the breath of the uni- 
verse is gratefully permitted to 
enter, and mild and venerable 
aid, and the physician (the ur- 
bane security), and the living 
treasure containing treasure 
about to live, who looks in the 


eyes of him that caused it and 
secks energy in the grappling 
of his IN and hides her face 
in the pillow that she may save 
him a pain by stifling a greater. 
There is a tear for what may 
have been done wrong, ever ; 
and for what may never be to 
be mutually pardoned again; 
but it is gone, for what needs 
it? Angelical are their whis- 
pers apart; and Pleasure meets 
Pain the seraph, and knows 
itself to be noble in the smiling 
testimony of his severity. 

It was on a May evening, in 
a cottage flowering with the 
green-gage, in the time of hya- 
cinths and new hopes, when 
the hand that wrote this, took 
the hand that had nine times 
lain thin and delicate on the 
bed of a mother’s endurance ; 
and he kissed it, like a bride’s. 

L. H., 1827. 





DEATH AND GOODNESS. 
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Sleeping the sacred sleep, here Saon lies ; 
% . . . 
For never be it said, the good man dies. 




















Lictrospective Review: 


COMPANION TO THE LOVER OF OLD BOOKS. 





“ Old wood to burn, old wine to drink, old friends to converse with, and old 
books to read.”—-Atronso, Kina or ArRagon. 





No, ITI.—Beneficence of Bookstalls. ‘* Galateo, or a Treatise on 


Politeness.” 


Great and liberal is the magic 
of the bookstalls; truly deserved 
is the title of cheap shops. 
Your second-hand bookseller is 


second to none in the worth of 


the treasure which he dis- 
penses ; far superior indeed to 
most; and infinitely superior 
in the modest profits he is con- 
tent with. So much so, that 
one really feels ashamed, some- 
times, to pay him such nothings 
for his goods. In some in- 
stances (for it is not the case 
with every one) he condescends 
even to expect to be * beaten 
down” in the price he charges, 
petty as it is; and accordingly 
is good enough to ask more 
than he will take, as though he 
did nothing but refine upon the 
pleasures of the purchaser. Not 
content with valuing knowledge 
and delight at a comparative 
nothing, he takes ingenious 
steps to make even that nothing 
less; and under the guise of a 
pretty struggle to the contrary 


Curious instance of Italian delicacy of reproof. 


(as if to give you an agreeable 
sense of your energies) seems 
dissatisfied unless he can send 
rou away thrice blessed,— 
‘sneer with the book, blessed 
with the cheapness of it, and 
blessed with the advantage you 
have had over him in making 
the cheapness cheaper. ‘Truly, 
we fear that out of a false 
shame we have too often de- 
frauded our second-hand friend 
of the generous self-denial he is 
thus prepared to exercise in our 
favour; and by giving him the 
rice set down in his cata- 
ee left him with impressions 
to our disadvantage. 

And yet who can see trea- 
sures of wisdom and beauty 
going for a price which seems 
utterly unworthy of them, and 
stand haggling, with any com- 
fort, for a sixpence or three- 
pence more or less; doubting 
whether the merits of Shak- 
speare or Spenser can bear the 
weight of another four-penny 
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piece; or whether the volume 

that Alexander the Great put 

into a precious casket, has a 

right to be estimated at the 
value of a box of wafers ? 

To be serious ;—they who 
can afford to give a second- 
hand hookeeller what he asks 
in his eatalogue, may in general 
do it with good reason, as well 
as a safe conscience. He is of 
an anxious and_ industrious 
class of men, compelled to be- 
gin the world with laying 
out ready money and living 
very closely : and if he pros- 
pers, the commodities and 
people he is conversant with, 
encourage the good and intel- 
lectual impressions with which 
he. set out, and generally end 
in procuring him a reputation 
for liberality as well as acute- 
ness. 

Now observe. Not long 
since, we picked up, within a 
short interval of each other, 
und for eighteen-pence, ver- 
sions of the two most famous 
books of instruction in polite 
manners, that Italy, their first 
Christian teacher, refined the 
world with :—the ‘ Courtier’ of 
Count Baldassare Castiglione 
(Raphael’s friend), for a shil- 
ling; and the * Galateo’ of 
Giovanni de la Casa, Arch- 
bishop of Benevento (who 
wrote the banter on the name 
of John, which was translated 
in our third number) for six- 
pence. ‘The former we may 


perhaps give an account of 


another time. It is a book of 
“meee pretensions, and em- 
racing wider and more general 
considerations than ¢ Galateo ;’ 
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which chiefly concerns itself 
with what is decorous and 
graceful in points more imme- 
diately relating to the person 
and presence. Some of these 
would be held of a trifling, and 
others of a coarse nature in the 
present day, when we arer reap- 
ing the benefit of treatises of 
this kind; and the translator, 
in his notes, has shown an un- 
seasonable disposition to extract 
amusement from that which the 
more gentlemanlike author 
feels bound but not willing to 
notice. Della Casa indeed + was 
not always decent in his other 
works; and it is curious to ob- 
serve that these public teachers 
of decorum, who do not avoid, 
if they do not seek, subjects of 
an unpleasant nature, have 
been less nice in their own 
practice, than they might rir 
been. Chesterfield himself wa 

aman of no very refined ima- 
gination, and Swift is prover- 
bially coarse. Swift indeed has 
said, that “‘a nice man Is a 
man of nasty ideas ;” which 
may be true of some kinds of 
nice men, but is certainly not 
of all. The difference de- 
pends upon whether the ie 
ing idea of a man’s mind 1 

deformity or beauty. A man 
undoubtedly may av ‘oid what is 
unbecoming, from thinking too 
nicely of it; but in that case, 
the habitual idea is deformity. 
On the other hand, he may 
tend to the becoming out of 
such an_ habitual love of the 
beautiful, that the mind natu- 
rally adjusts itself to that side 
of things, without thinking of 
the other ; just as some people 
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affect grace, and others are 
graceful by a certain harmony 
oF nature, moving their limbs 
properly without endeavouring 
to do 80; or just as some peo- 
ple give money out of osten- 
tation or for fear of being 
thought stingy, while others do 
it for the pure delight of giving. 
Swift might as well have said 
of these latter, that they were 
people of penurious ideas, as 
that all who love cleanliness or 
decorum are people of nasty 
ones. ‘The next step in logic 
would be, that a rose was only 
a rose, because it had an exces- 
sive tendency to be a thistle. 

Poor, admirable, perplexing 
Swift, the master-mind of his 
age! He undid his own ex- 
cuse, when he talked in this 
manner; for with all his faults 
(some of them accountable only 
from a perplexed brain) and 
with all which renders his writ- 
ings in some respects so re- 
volting, it might have been 
fancied that he made himself 
a sort of martyr to certain good 
intentions, if he had not taken 
these pains to undo the sup- 
position. And perhaps there 
was something of the kind, 
after all, in his heroic: il ventures 
upon the reader's disgust ; 
though the habits of his con- 
temporaries were not refined 
in this respect, and are there- 
fore not favourable to the con- 
clusion. 

A thorough treatise on good 
manners would startle the rea- 
ders of any generation, our own 
certainly not excepted; and 
partly for this reason, that out 
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of the servility of a too great 
love of money we are always 
confounding fashion with rood 
breeding ; though no two things 
can in their nature be more 
different,—fashion going upon 
the ground of will and exelu- 
sive ness, and cood br eeding on 
that of a subjection of the will 
and universal benevolence. A 
fashionable man may indeed be 
well bred, though it will go 
hard with him to be so and 
preserve his thorough fashion- 
ableness. ‘lo take an instance 
out of a hundred :—there came 
up a fashion some time ago of 
confining the introduction of 
people at dinner parties to the 
announcement oft their names 
by a servant, on their entrance 
into the room; so that unless 
you came last, everybody else 
did not know who you were; 
and if you did, you yourself 
perhaps were not acquainted 
with the name of a single other 
guest! ‘The conse quence in a 
mixed party was obvious. [Even 
the most tragical results might 
have taken place ; anid perhaps 
have so. We were present on 
one occasion, Where some per- 
sons of different and warm poli- 
tical opinions were among the 
company, and it was the merest 
chance in the world that one of 
them was not insulted by the 
person sitting next him, the 
conversation every instant tend- 
ing to that special point, and 
some of the hearers sitting on 
thorns while it was going on. 
Now good breeding has been 
justly defined 
making those easy with whom 


“the art of 
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you converse ;”’ and here was a 
fashionable violation of it ' * 
We shall conclude this 
article, like our former ones, 
with making an extract of the 
most striking passage in the 
book noticed. Tei is entitled by 
the author, or his translator, 
‘ Count Richard,’ and is given 
as “an instance of delicate re- 
proof.” The reproof is delicate 
enough in some respects, and 
of a studied benevolence ; but 
whether the delicacy is perfect, 
we shall enquire a little whan 
we have repeated it. At all 
events, the account is singular 
and interesting, as a specimen 


of the highest ultra-manners of 


those times,—the sixteenth 


century. 

‘There was, some years ago, 
a Bishop of Verona, whose name 
was Jolin Matthew Gilberto; a 
man deeply read in the Holy 
Scriptures, and throughly ve rsed 
in all kinds of polite literature. 
This many 
other 


amongst 


peeert 
audable qualities, Was a 
man of great elegance of man- 


ners, and of great generosity ; 
and entertamed those m: my gen- 
tlemen and people of fashion, 
who frequented his house, with 
the utmost hospitality, and 
(without transgressing the bounds 
of moderation) with such a de- 
cent magnificence, as became a 
man of his sacred character. 

‘It happened then, that a 
certain nobleman, whom they 
called Count Richard, passing 
through Verona at that time, 
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spent several days with this 
bishop and his family ; ; in which 
every individual ghitost was dis- 
tinguished by his learning and 
politeness, To whom, as this 
illustrious guest appeared parti- 
cularly well-bred, and every wily 
agreeable, they were full of his 
encomiums; and would have 
esteemed him a most accom- 
plished person, but that his be- 
haviour was sullied with one 
trifling imperfection ; which the 
prelate himself also, a man of 
ereat penetration, having  ob- 
served, he communicated the 
affair, and canvassed it over with 
some of those with whom he was 
most intimate. Who, though 
they were unwilling to offend, 
on so triflimg an occasion, a 
guest of such consequence, vet 
at length agreed, that it was 
worth while to give the Count an 
hint of it ina friendly manner. 
When therefore the Count, in- 
tending to depart the next day, 
had, with a good grace, taken 
leave of the family, the Bishop 
sent for one of his most intimate 
friends, a man of great prudence 
and discretion, and eave hima 
strict charge, that, when the 
Count was now mounted, and 
gomg to enter upon his journey, 
he should wait on him part of 
the way, as a mark of respect ; 
and, as they rode along, when he 
saw a convenient opportunity, he 
should signify to the Count, in 
as gentle and friendly @ manner 
as possible, that w hich had be- 
fore been agreed upon amongst 
themselves. 

‘* Now this domestie of the 


* If it be too troublesome to the benevolence of fashionable society to introduce 
people to one another on these occasions, vivd voce, why not let the card of each 
person, on entering, be given to a servant, whose business it should be to put it in a 
rack for the purpose ; so that at least it might be known who was in the room, 


and who not? 
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Bishop’s was.a man of advanced 
age; of singular learning, un- 
common politeness, and distin- 
guished eloquence, and also of a 
sweet and insinuating address ; 
who had himself spent a great 


part of his lite in the courts of 


great Princes; and was called, 
and perhaps is at this time called 
Galateo; at whose request, and 
hy whose encouragement, I first 
engaged in writing this treatise. 

*¢ This gentleman, then, as he 
rode by the side of the Count, 
on his departure, insensibly en- 
gaged him in a very agreeable 
conversation on various subjects. 
Atter chattering together very 
pleasantly, upon one thing after 
another, and it appearing now 
time for him to return to Ve- 
rona, the Count began to insist 
upon his gome back to his 
friends, and for that purpose he 
himself waited on him some 
little part of the way.—There, 
at leneth, Galateo with an open 
and ‘free air, and in the most 
obliging expressions, thus ad- 
dressed the Count: * My Lord,’ 
says he, ‘the Bishopot Verona, 
my master, returhs you many 
thanks for the honour which you 
have done him: particularly that 
you did not disdain to take up your 
residence with him, and to make 
some little stay within the nar- 
row contines of his humble ha- 
bitation. 

‘¢¢ Moreover, as he is. tho- 
roughly sensible of the singular 
favour you have conterred upon 
him on this occasion; he has 
enjoined me, in return, to make 
you a tender of some favour on 
his part; and begs you, in a 
more. particular manner, to ac 
cept cheertully, and in good 
part, his intended kindness. 

“¢* Now, my Lord, the favour 
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is this. . The Bishop, my mas- 
ter, esteems your Lordship as « 
person truly noble; so graceful 
inall your deportinent, and so 
lite in your behaviour, that he 
berth ever met with your equal 
In this respect; on which ac- 
count, as he studied your Lord- 
ship’s character with a more 
than ordinary attention, ani 
minutely scrutinized every. part 
of it, he could not diseever a 
single article, which he did not 
Judge to be extremely agreeable, 
and deserving of the highest en- 
comiums. Nay, he would have 
thought your Lordship complete 
in every respect, without a sin- 
le exception; but that in’ one 
particular action of yours, there 
appeared some little Impertec- 
tion: which is, that when you 
are eating at table, the motion 
of your lips and mouth causes an 
uncommon smacking kind of a 
sound, which is rather offensive 
to those who have the honour to 
sit at table with you. This is 
what the good prelate wished to 
have your Lordship acquainted 
with; and entreats you, if it is 
in your power, carefully to cor- 
rect this ungraceful habit tor the 
future; and that your Lordship 
would favourably accept this 
friendly admonition, as a parti- 
cular mark of kindness; for the 
Bishop Is thoroughly CONS inced, 
that there is not a man in- the 
whole world, besides himself, 
who would have bestowed on 
your Lordship a favour of this 
kind.’ 

“The Count, who had never 
before been made acquainted 
with this foible of his, on hear- 
ing himself thus taxed, as it were, 
with a thing of this kind, 
blushed alittle at first, bat, soon 
recollecting himself, like a man 
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of sense, thus answered: ¢ Pray, 
sir, do me the favour to return 
my compliments to the Bishop ; . 
and tell his Lordship, that if the 
presents, which people generally 


make to each other, were all of 


them such as his Lordship has 
made me, they would really be 
much richer than they now are. 
However, sir, I cannot but es- 
teem myself greatly obliged to 
the Bishop for this polite in- 
stance of his kindness and friend- 
ship for me; and you may as- 
sure his Lordship, TI will most 
undoubtedly use my utmost en- 


deavours to correct this failing ot 


mine for the future. In the 
meantime, sir, I take my leave 
of you, and wish you a safe and 
pleasant ride home.’ 


The translator has the fol- 
lowing note on this story :— 


‘« It may be questioned, whe- 
ther the freedom of an English 
University, where aman would be 
told of his foibles with an honest 
laugh, and a thump on the back, 
would not have shocked Count 
Richard less than this ceremo- 
nious management of the affair.” 
—p. 23. 

The virtue of the thump on 
the back would certainly de- 
‘wane on the honesty of the 
laugh; that is to say, on the 
real kindness of it, and the wil- 
lingness of the laugher to un- 
dergo a similar admonition ; 
but motives and results on these 
occasions are equally problema- 
tical ; and upon the whole, that 
sort of manual of politeness is 
not to be commended. 

With regard to the exquisite 
delicacy of the admonisher of 
Count Richard, exquisite it 


was to a certain literal _ extent, 
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and not without much that is 


spiritual. It was sought out, 
and elaborate enough; and 


above all, the adviser did not 
forget to dwell upon the good 
qualities of the person ady ised, 
and make the fault as nothing 
in comparison. For as it 
has been well observed by a 
late philosopher (Godwin) chat 
“advice is not disliked for 
its own sake, but because so 
few people know how to give 
it,” so the 1 Ignorance generally 
shown by advisers consists in 
not taking care to do justice to 
the merits of the other party, 
and sheathing the wound to 
the self-love in all the balm 
possible. And it must be 
owned, that for the most part 
advisers are highly in want of 
advice themselves, and do but 
thrust their pragmatical egot- 
ism in the teeth of the vanity 
they are hurting. Now, with- 
out supposing that the exquisite 
Bishop and his messenger, who 
gave the advice to Count Rich- 
ard, were not men of really 
good breeding in most respects, 
or that the fatter in particular 
did not deserve the encomiums 
bestowed on him by Monsig- 
nore della Casa, we venture, 
with infinite apologies and self- 
abasements before the elegant 
ghost of his memory, to think, 
that on the present occasion, 
he and his employer failed in 
one great point; to wit, that ot 
giving the Count to siberesand, 
that they themselves were per- 
sons who failed, or in the course 
of their experience had failed, 
in some. nice points of be- 
haviour; otherwise (so we con- 
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ceive they should have spoken) 
they would not have presumed 
to offer the benefit of that eX- 
perience to so accomplished a 
gentleman. lor we hold, that 
unless it is a father or mother, 
or some such person, whose 
motives are to be counted of 
wae privilege to all chance 
of re-action, nobody has a 
right to advise another, or 
can give it without presump- 
tion, who is not prepared to 


NEW 


Goethe's Correspondence with a 
Child, 2 vols. l2mo., Lone- 


Ian. 


Tus is a most extraordinary 
book. It is published in aid of 
a monument whe ‘the; is trans- 
lated apparently by a German, 
or some one whose German 
habits have hurt his English ; 
hegins with some verses in Ger- 
man-English, almost nnintelli- 
gible; is far superior, however in 
the prose, which tor the most 
part is very readable and signi- 
ficant ; and amidst topics of all 
sorts, manifesting a singular 
precocity of understi nding, and 
a far more singular intensity 
and eloquence ot feeling, con- 
tains a series of contessions 
of love to the great German 
poet, then in ys fifty-eighth 
vear, from a girl of thirteen ! 
This beats Eloisa’s love for 
Abelard, and Miss Vanhom- 
righ’s for Swift; in both which 
the ‘gentlemen were 


instances, 
or so olde 4¥ 


but twenty years 
than the ladies ; which, majestic 


as the difference was, was ** no- 


consult the common right of all 


to a considerate treatment of 


their self-love; and as arro- 
gant people are famous for 
the reverse of this considerate- 
ness, sO if was an arrogation, 
though it did not imply habitual 
arrogance, in good Signor 
Galateo, to say not a syllable 
of his own defects, while point- 
ing out one to his noble and 


most courteous guest, 
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thing to signify,” compared with 
forty-five, Nor did an inter- 
view make a difference in our 
heroime’s feelings; though what 
effect it had upon those of the 
poet, who had been seriously 
experienced in such matters, may 
be guessed from the nature of 
it. After giving her, first, a 
ave, penetrating look, and then 
hasty embrace, he placed her 
opposite him on a sofa, and be- 
ean talking of a death mentioned 
in the papers. ** Ah '” said his 
lively friend, ** I don’t read the 
yapers.” ‘¢ Indeed ? I had be- 
ieved that everything which 
happens in Weimar would have 
interested you.” ‘* No: nothing 
interests me but you alone, and 
I am far too impatient to pore 
over newspapers.” ‘* You are 
a kind child.” <A long pause. 
The lady suddenly exclaimed, 
‘““T can’t stay here upon the 
sofa,” and sprang up. ‘ Well,” 
said her host, ** make yourself 
at home.” She flew to him, 
was received with another em- 
brace, and—went to slee ‘ 
subsequently explains thin, 


i 
or 
al 











saying that she had not slept 
three nights for thinking of him. 
It is easy to see the footing on 
which Goethe would afterw: ards 
maintain a correspondence with 
a nature of this kind; to say 
nothing of the reasons arising 
from difference ot vears. He 


had led a true poct’s lite, full of 


sensation, and thought, and 
mixed delight and suffering ; 
and by this time was longing for 
repose ; he could not bear what 
ure called ** scenes :”’—and the 
consequence was, that the title 
of the work before us ts 
hardly ingenuous ; for it is not 
‘ Goethe’s Correspondence with 

Child,’ in anything like the 
proportion of the child’s COrres- 
pondence with Goethe. — His 
letters are very few, brief, and 
quiet; though they exhibit a 
strong sense of the extraordinary 
prowess of his little fairy mis- 
tress, who resembles the Mignon 
of his Wilhelm Meister, and 
overflows with passion and ima- 
gination, which she pours forth 
on all sorts of subjects, music 
and polities ineluded ; on the 
former of which she mounts 
into the loftiest metaphysical 
subtleties, which touch at the 
very utmost heaven, not indeed 
of the knowable, but of the 


quessable, The book, besides 


the interest of her own burning 
wand extraordinary self (who in 
Catholic times might have been 
pa Saint Teresa), contains 
highly entertaining notices of 
Goethe's mother (who was at- 
tached to her) and of Wieland, 
Beethoven, and others ; and not- 
withstanding the startling vehe- 
mence of the lady’s temperament, 
it is impossible not to conceive 
w liking for her, she is so candid 
as wellas eloquent, and for all her 
profession of seeing nothing in 
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the world but Goethe, takes such 
delight in every thing else that is 
creat. or loveable. Her oe 
was an Italian General of the 


name of Brentano, mort of 
German Connexions, ce rtainly of 


French; and though she evide ntly 
prides hirself on her vouthful 
passion, she appears to have since 
married, as she writes her pre- 
sent name ‘* Arnheim.” The 
volumes are said to have hada 
great sale in Germany. <A 
doubt has been expressed of their 
authenticity ; and it is difficult, 
from various circumstances, not 
to fancy occasionally that they 
have been re-touched at a later 
age ; but, for our part, we confess 
that our faith im the rare powers 
of nature are almost unbounded, 
especially if called forth by love ; 
and we know of imstances of 
eloquent passion in young female 
Italians, that would diminish the 
coldest unbeliet in the extra- 
ordinary faculties of  Bettima 
Brentano. Besides, thirteen in 
Italy would be eighteen or twenty 
in Eneland. 


The Love-Chase. A Comedy, in 
Five Acts. By James She- 
ridan Knowles. Moxon. 


My son Cartwright writes 
all like a man,” said Ben Jon- 
son; and he would have 
said so ot Sheridan Knowles. 
It is delightful to see how this 
manly vein of feeling, at once 
robust and tender, pervades every 
production of this hearty poet, 
In spite too of a certain mixture 
of the obsolete and artificial in 
stvle, acquired in the rhetorical 
school of his excellent father, 
the ii of the * Dictionary.’ 
Knowles is a robust and beating 
heart, bred up in the ‘ Entield 
Speaker,’ and making its origi- 
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nal pulsations be felt, through 
the waistcoat of the old pattern 
volume. The only tault we find 
with him, in these wneconven- 
tional times, is that his sylpa- 
thies, large as they are, partake 
a little too much of the retro- 
spectiveness of his style; and 
stop short of certain wider, and 
we cannot help thinking, juster 
notions of right and wrong, 
especially in the treatment and 
appreciation of females. Here 
is one of the heroes of the 
drama. betore us, tor instance,— 
Waller, who is a mere con- 
ventional gentleman of the most 
ordinary kind, not free from the 
most vicious assumptions of a 
man of the town, in thinking he 
has a right to the love of a wo- 
man whom, according to his own 
notions, he has attempted to de- 
grade; and the woman is made to 
love him, for no reason that we 
can discern; and they are married. 
Then we have also a sort of Bea- 
tricee, who banters and even 
storms a man into love (a strange 
process!) and is understood to 
love the man she thus lords it 
overand makes ridiculous; which 
though in nature, after a certain 
fashion, is, to our taste, not 
pleasant or womanly nature 3 
though Shakspeare, among his 
various portraitures, has justi- 
fiably given a specimen of it. 
The other principal characters 
are a couple of vain old people, 
who are made absurd, and pro- 
duce an old theatricalsurprise, by 
assuming that the younger ones 
are enamoured of them. In short, 
we do not think this comedy one 
of the newest or most agreeable 
of Mr Knowles’s productions, 
thongh there are many passages 
in it full of his usual beauty and 
truthfulness. 


The Death of Marlowe. A Tra- 
gecy, in One Aet,. By R. H. 
Horne, Author of « Cosmo de’ 
Medici.’ Saunders and Otley. 


We need not tell the readers 
of the Monrury Reposrrory, 
that this is a reprint; nor what 
i masterly specimen it is of the 
concentration of a world of life, 
passion, and sympathy. If the 
old Globe, or Blacktriars The- 
atre, could suddenly be raised 
out of the ground, with those 
who just remembered the days of 

Marlowe for spectators, this were 

i piece to Al up an hour tor 

them, to the eontent of their 

stout and truly refined souls ;— 
sonls, that mimeed no matters in 
which humanity was discernible, 

But who shall dare now-a-days 

to bring a courtezan on the stage, 

and find that she retains a heart 
in her bosom? Extremes meet ; 
and the new sense of a doubt of 
our moral perfection, falling upon 

a mechanical age, renders con- 

ventionality doubly sore and sus- 

picious, and rebukes its want of 
courage and real innocence. We 

have tothank Mr Horne for a 

creat honour done us, by. the in- 

scription of the work to our 
name, 

Shetches in the Pyrenees, Sc. By 
the Author of ‘Slight Remi- 
niscenses of the Rhine,’ and 
the : Grossip's Week.’ 

(Second Notice. ) 
An objection, which grieves us, 
has been made to the use of the 
word * fine-ladyism ”’ in’ our 
first article on this charming 
book. Weare thought to have 
ineant a great deal more by it 
than we did, and to imply that 
the highly intelligent and feeling 
authoress is but a sophistieate 
person after all, and a dealer in 
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nothing but landscapes! We 
lament, but we cannot under- 
stand, how the word could have 
oceasioned a mistake so contra- 
dicted by all the rest of our con- 
text. We spoke, after 
only ‘a little bit of fine-ladyism,” 
and mere ‘ly meant even thatas one 
of a negative kind, originating 
in sympathies which she could 
not omit with her own cirele, 
and exhibiting itself only in 
little lurking apologies for such 
handsome propensities asa love 
of fairy tales, and an inclination 
to stop and look at book-shops. 
The fair author is unquestion- 
ably one ot the most eracetul, 
facile, and feeling writers of the 
day, whether females or male ; 
and can touch the heart no less 
than the eye-sight; as may be 
seen in some of the exquisite 
stories In her ‘Gossip’s Week.’ 


Helena. A Poem. 
Wade. The Shadow 
Ditto. Moxon. 


We notice these 
partly to correct a preposterous 
mistake of the press, and partly 
to express a hope, and indeed a 
certainty, that the gifted author 
has not lost his contributory 
cood-will towards us on account 
of a sincerity, Issuing out of our 
very regard and admiration. 
Instead of the word * vanity,” 
the reader will substitute the one 
marked in italics in the exor- 
dium of the criticism; which we 
here repeat, corrected : 

‘ Thomas Wade, our asennad 
contributor, Is a poet 5 and may 
go on his way, rejoicing in the 
digni ity and rarity of that appel- 
lation.”” 

As to the rest, we should not 
have thought it becoming in us 
to exercise the critical right of a 


By Thomas 
Neehker. 


poems again, 
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all, of 












senior over a junior to the extent 
we ventured upon, had our 
opinion otf Mr Wade’s cvenius 
been less, or had we not thought 
him prec isely one ot the men 
qualified to extend among his 
fellow-creatures the be ‘UL of 
hope, and the union of cheerful- 
with endeavour. He 
has done the one often, and he 
is healthy and admired enough 
to do the other alw: ays; and why 
should he torego his privilege 


hess 


ever? “ A poet,” says Plato, 
‘is a light, a winged, and 

sacred thing; sacred, not in- 
deed im its superiority to any 
sympathy,—tfor that would be 
an inhumanity and a_ fop- 
pery,—but sacred in its power 


to sympathize without restric- 
tion; but then its sympathy 
should be really powertul; that 
is to say, powerful to help, and 


not merely able to complain. 
Mr Wade sometimes says as 
heautiful things as any man 


living: and all we should beg of 
him is, that he would never show 
himself inferior to that loving 
faith which is the only creator 
ot the beautiful. 


By John Lee Stevens. 


in the 


Lyrics. 


This volume is bound 


most beautiful green cloth that 
ever rejoiced our eyes. — It is as 
vivid as moss in spring, or an 


apple i in sunny rain, And there 
is a song be hind the green too, 
albeit the bird is of the mocking 
spec ies, and reminds us too often 
of notes not its own,—otten in- 
ferior ones. In short, it Mr 
Stevens values a true bit of 
putation, us we hope he will (and 
the smallest poetical bit is sure ‘ly 
a gem,—an emerald, like his 
ereen), he will bear to be told, 
that four-fifths of his book are 
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‘naught ;” but the rest has a 

real vein of feeling and melody, 
tely lyrical,—tit to sing after 
supper ‘to good souls, and evine- 
ing both a cheerful and tender 
spirit, — 

“A tear in its eye, and a smile on its lip.” 

Lyric the twenty-sixth is beau- 

tiful. 

Bibliotheca Cantiana: a RBiblio- 
graphical Account of what has 
been publishe “lt on the Histor V5 
Topography, Antiquities, Cus- 


toms, and Family History, of 


the County of Kent. By 
John Russell Smith.  8vo. 
pp. 360. Smith. 
Tis is a work by the publisher, 
our good friend im Compton 


street, who, next to Mr Miller of 


Oxtord street, has been the first 
to patronize our catalo~ue-pub- 
lishing aspirations, and there- 
fore has our cordial wood wishes 
for his own sake, as well as for 
the merit of what he publishes. 
No lover, that 
fertile, manly, — sea-breathing 
Kent, the une onquere «l county, 
the bough-carrying — bargainer 
with William the First, will be 
without the volume now betore 
s; the merit ofcompiling which, 
in the way in which Mr Smith 
has done it, is not to be easily 
appreciated by those who do not 
know what it is to be obliged to 
consult a multitude of books, 
and to have a conscience in doing 
it. It contains much original 
intormation, and matter interest- 
ing to the Historian, Biographer, 
Localist. and Politician, includ- 
ine a list of acts of Parha- 
ment. —— 
EMBELLISHED WORKS OF THE 


SEASON, 
The Poetical H ‘orks of Thomas 
Campbell, London: Edward 


Moxon. 1837. 8vo. pp. 306. 


can afford it, of 


A peavtirun reprint of the 
works of one of our most clas- 
sical and admired poets. The 
letter-press is interspersed with 
twenty designs after Turner, 
which are some of his best. * The 
Soldier’s Dream’ is an ingeni- 
OUS blending ot il real scene, the 
hattle field night, during a 
truce, with the scene the dreamer 
sees with his mind’s eye, his 
sunny home. ‘The soldier is 
oazing on the ground, which 
seems to open, and reveal the 
treasures he is thinking of. 
EKhrenbreitstein is a curious little 
miniature of a @iant. 


Syria, the Holy Land, Asia 
Minor, Wolss Illustrated, Li 
a series ot Plates, drawn trom 
nature by W. HL. Bartlett, 
W. Purser, &e. With Des- 
eriptions of the Plates, by John 
Carne, Esq. London: Fisher, 
Son, and Co. = 4to. pl. 37, pp. 
76. 

Tuas is one of 

nuals, Which, treating of matters 

ot fact, POssesse il kind of peren- 

though no less 


that Clauss ot an- 


nial imterest, 
li: mndsome ly rat up than its fel- 


lows. The views in the present 


volume are all by Mr Bartlett, 


whose prove ment in the art of 


view-taking we have watched 


with pleasure 5 they include some 
of the most striking scenes in 
the romantic region from which 
they are taken. The descriptive 
lette r-pre ss is pertinent and in- 


tere sting it auppe ars tO be pur- 


tially composed of the notes of 


the intelligent artist. 


[Robert Owen's Sar Lectures, 
and several other hooks, includ- 
inv Annuals, are unavoidably 
delayed till our next. Works, 
intended for notice in the coming 
month, should be sent not later 
than a fortnight previous. 
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TO THE READER. 





Tue Address tothe Reader has been transferred to this place, for a reason con- 
nected with the Advertisements. 

A rogue of a friend, who knows our dislike of making alterations in the manu- 
scripts of our correspondents, has stolen a march upon us in his visit to the Copper 
Works at Harefield, and absolutely taken advantage of our ultra-beneficent pages 
to encourage the gentle ungentleness of angling! However, we can assure the 
reader, that he is to be taken at his word asto his unskilfulness in the craft. Videri 
vult bad angler, e¢ est. (He wishes to be thought a bad angler, and fe is one; as 
Martial said of the pauper, who affected to be able to afford a show of his poverty. ) 
Our friend is too good a poet to be a proper dilacerator of jaws. He only affects 
it out of an ultra-sympathy with the universal,—with the guicquid agunt homines 
(whatever other men do); a very good principle, but in practice not thoroughly 
needful to a teacher of men; otherwise such an one ought occasionally to steal a 
little, or stick people with bayonets, in order to keep alive a sense of his common 
humanity. 

Since writing our article on the Queen and the Working Classes, we rejoice to 
see that O'Connell has been invited to dine with a meeting of the latter ; and that 
he has accepted the invitation, in a letter full of his usual energy and sound sense. 
‘The lovers of justice and thorough public spirit have also been delighted at seeing 
the part taken with the many by the current number of the London and West- 
minster Review,—a publication that has lately shewn itself more than ever full of 
materials for eloquent and masterly influence on the social mind. L, H. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have unfortunately been obliged to delay Mr Scott’s poem,‘ A Dream of 
Love,’ till our next. 

We have no recollection of the MS, mentioned by Mr G, H.; but will inquire 
about it, 

We are obliged to Mr G., and doubt not that he expresses his real opinion; but 
we do not feel authorised to give the world a criticism on a book which we have not 
seen. 

Lines on the “ Protestant Burial Ground at Rome,” the first opportunity, 

It is only by one of those repeated accidents which baffle the will, that the meta- 
physical paper of our correspondent, L. D., has been delayed. It will appear next 
month. We have great respect for his powers of mind, and from what we see of 
him by letter, for his temper and disposition ; and should be sorry if he thought us 
negligent. 

B gg has undoubtedly a genuine poetical feeling, which only wants cultivation ; 
but we exhort him by no means to let the “ course of his life” depend upon it. 
Poetry cannot command the necessaries of life, though it may add a million-fold to 
its comforts, 

We are not able to avail ourselves of the communications of our fair correspon- 
dent, L. E., or of the entertaining story of A. C. 

Our friend, W. A. W.,, is a thinking man, but he will not take pains to write a 
publishable style. 

Echion's paper on Cemeteries will be inserted with great pleasure in our next. 

The feelings of A. B. are touching ; but may there not be a little more danger 
than he suspects in dwelling upon them ? 

If our esteemed friend, M. C., of Devonport, had cultivated writing as much as 
he has done the affections, and his love of the writings of others, his pen would 
have been of no mean order. We doubt whether we ought to say this publicly, as 
his letter is marked private, but we have reasons for it that he would pardon. 
Will he write to us again, and say that he doves so? We were delighted to hear of 
him and his, though sorry to come upon the passage which so beautifully speaks of 
the little “ shadow that steals between them and their prayers.” 





To Reapers or tue Monruty Revosrrory.—In consequence of No. T of the 
New Series being out of print, the publisher will feel obliged to subscribers who 
will exchange No. I of the New Series for the current Number. 


— an ee 


Printed by C. and W. Reynest, Little Pulteney street, 
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MONTHLY REPOSITORY. 





ALLEGED RESIGNATION OF THE GOVERNORS 
OF CANADA. 


Few of our kings have made 
themselves more popular than 
William IV. ‘The last of his 
namesakes, who was also the 
last concerned in any great 
improvement of the national 
institutions, and who came * for 
all our goods,” had such obvious 
motives in self-interest, and 
was such a mere anvil for more 
active men to hammer on, that 
we are disposed rather to ad- 
mire our luck in having him 
‘eady to our hands, than to fee] 
any great degree of gratitude. 
But William IV least obstinate 
than his father, less frivolous 
and callous than his brother, 
less wrongheaded than both— 
countenanced many an inroad 
into the old -hot-béd of corrup- 
tion. One corner of his em- 
yire alone had cause to reproach 
him bitterly—to tell him that 
he emulated the worst error of 
his unhappy father. It was 
Canada. If anything could 
have reconciled us to his loss, 
it would have been a better 
policy in Canada. But had 
we RF aisle’ such a hope, it 
would have been disappointed. 
The same odious policy that 
was a reproach to a man, a 
sailor and a soldier, is forced 
upon a young female, who is 
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made to appear to he deceived 
into a belief of its necessity. 

Kvery one was sick of the 
disastrous war in America, 
even William Pitt; but George 
III would not give up his pre- 
rogative (antithetical to his 
other heavenly one, of Merey), 
and he would not stop the effu- 
sion of blood. It was hinted 
that William IV indulged a 
similar personal pique in fore- 
ing the Canadian dispute to 
the test of force. 

Ministers have proved how 
little the personal feeling im- 
muted to the late King had to 
do with their reckless legisla- 
tion. ‘The King is gone, but 
their policy remains unchanged, 
The Canadians may learn to 
forgive William LV, from the 
darkening counsels of those 
men who were in truth * vice- 
roys over him” in the affair. 

[t is understood that impor- 
tant news has been transmitted 
from the Canadas to the Go- 
vernment, and we have reason 
to believe that Government 
have received it. Both Go- 
vernors are said to have re- 
signed : Lord Gosford, to make 
wav for a more warlike suc- 
cessor; aud Sir Francis Head, 
in offence. because his dismissal 
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370 Alleged Resignation of the 


of an official functionary had 
been set aside by the Colonial 
Office. Matters are thus com- 
ing toa crisis. 

We have heard some doubts 
thrown upon the truth of these 
reports, In ose where we 
hoped for added information ; 
but we have good reason to 
believe that they are well 
founded. The doubts only 
rove how snug the news has 
een kept, if it has been re- 
ceived. 

Lord Gosford’s resignation 
does not surprise us. He is, 
or was, In a most awkward situ- 
ation. ‘The Government had 
expressed some disapprobation 
of his measures; while he en- 


countered the execrations of 


the Canadians his zeal to 
obey that Government. 
Meantime the people are 
hestirring themselves, so that 
a new Governor will encounter 
rather a formidable array, and 
find himself in a position of 
enhanced awkwardness. They 
are organizing themselves in 
large bodies, a purpose for 
which their previous organiza- 
tion as militia afforded every 
facility. The militia are trans- 
forming themselves into a na- 
tional guard, under the name 
of the Sons of Liberty. One 
paper mentions sixty ‘resigna- 
tions of commissions sent in at 
once. A large meeting, con- 
ducted with great order, at 
which Mr Papineau (the 
O’Connell of Canada) was 
present, adopted some very 
cogent resolutions. ‘They re- 
commended the immediate ap- 
pointment of Juges Pacifica- 
teurs, Pacificator Magistrates, 





or arbitrators, so as to enable 
themselves to dispense with the 
law altogether, and thus neu- 
tralize one chief source of the 
emolument and influence of 
the Crown; the appointment 
of Committees of Vigilance : 
and the commencement of a 
non-importing system. Much 
as that system did mischief in 
the last American war, much 
as it helped to paralyze the 
efforts of the Americans them- 
selves in the struggle, there is 
no doubt that it greatly served 
their cause; it was a bond 
of union (in which the sacrifice 
it involved was useful as a 
test of sincerity); it proved 
their earnestness to their ene- 
mies; and thus brought matters 
sooner to a crisis, while it 
helped to disgust and alarm 
the mercantile part of thie 
old country. Such a measure 
would be less dangerous in 
Canada, while there is a neigh- 
bouring store in the United 
States. 

In fact, every month gives 
additional proofs of the close 
resemblance between the ensu- 
ing struggle and the last,— 
with this difference: That, in 
the former war, the British 
could transfer their strength to 
the friendly ground of € ‘anada, 
when hard pressed i in the States, 
and thus they preserved an inlet 
into the hostile country ; ; but 
they will be without that advan- 
tave in a future war. If New- 
foundland, and eyen Cape 
Breton, is retained as a British 
colony, New Brunswick will 
follow the fate of the Cana- 
das. So far from possessing a 
friendly refuge in the neigh- 
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bouring States, it is certain 
that the Government of that 
country will preserve the ap- 
earance of a strict neutrality, 
But will the 10,000 men de- 
manded by the Canadians be 
the less readily forthcoming 
for that? An army on the 
frontier could not arrest the 
riflemen who poured into the 
Texas. Will the fine canals, 


rivers, railroads, and lakes of 


the North, afford no facilities 
to the passage of individuals, 
in still greater numbers? And 
will the central Government be 
able to prevent, by simple com- 
mand, that which they could not 
enforce with the aid of an army 
in the South? 

It is objected that the French 
Canadians will not fight. It 
looks however very like it 
at present. And the [rench 
have not been remarkable for 
avoiding the field of battle. 
Not many years back T'rench 
arms held a great part of [u- 
rope in subjection, and the 
English did not feel then quite 
so confident in French back- 
wardness. Waterloo was not 
won bloodlessly. 

But they who trust to the 


musket are grossly mistaken if 


they think fighting will decide 


the contest. The victories of 


the British in the War of In- 
dependence were more nume- 
rous than their defeats, which 
were less owing to the superior 
prowess of the Americans, 
than to other very different 
circumstances. ‘The British 


possessed every advantage of 


skill, numbers, accoutrements, 
weapons, eugenics camp  fit- 
tings, discipline, military ex- 


perience, money, nayal assist- 
ance, an old reputation, and 


the prejudices in favour of 


royal despotism. Their ene- 
mies only excelled them in 
possessing’ a knowledge of the 
country, and a personal interest 
in the Cause, The troops of 
Britain were poured like water 
on the enormous territory of 
the Union, only to be wasted. 
It would have been nearly as 
rational to attempt to lay the 
cust in the "Tartar steppes. 
A few glorious puddles might 
be isade here and there; but 
the dust would still blind and 
choak British eyes, for all their 
water-carts and steam-engines. 

What good resulted from the 
victories of the British? ‘The 
first of any note, at Breed’s 
hill, was as disastrous as a 
defeat. General Howe pos- 
sessed Boston; and he gave it 
up again. Meanwhile Wash- 
ington recruited his miserable 
army, W ithout tents or Weapons, 
in the face of the British, who 
would not believe the fact, 
when they were told of it. 
Howe took possession of Phila- 
delphia ; and he pave if up 
agai. Washington watched 
him at Valley Forge, with his 
army suffering from want of 
clothes, want of food, bad 
lodging, want of discipline, 
and want of all kinds, embit- 
tered by sickness. 

Burgoyne overran the North ; 
and surrendered his victories 
into the hands of Gates. Corn- 
wallis overran the South; and 
gave up his triumphs to Wash- 
ington. A partizan chief ha- 
rassed his army with thirteen 
men! ‘The American war has 
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been called a war of posts; 
and undoubtedly geographical 
skill decided it. 

It is further objected that 
the Canadians are not unani- 
mous. No more were the 
Americans. Great numbers in 
the Northern States adhered to 
the old government; and New 
York in particular, was emi- 
nently British in its interests. 
Did that save the country for 
us? No; the royalists, the 
timid waverers, the apathetic 
many, gave way before the im- 
pulse of the energetic few, 
who were heartiest in the love 
of their country. Many who 
hesitated to repudiate the Bri- 
tish authority at first, joined 
the foremost of the reformers af- 
terwards. Washington, Adams, 
Jefferson, Lafayette, and men 
of that stamp, bequeathed the 
republic to their countrymen. 
Lafi ayette ! is that name for- 
gotten in the Union ? and will 
it be forgotten, when its young 
men are invited to assist I ‘rench 
Americans, in gaining — for 
themselves that happy inde- 
pendence, which he so mainly 
contributed to obtain for Eng- 
lish Americans? Not that we 
regard the coming: struggle as 
between tnglish “and French. 
That distinction is fast passing 
into oblivion ; and the attempt 
to revive it is equally trea- 


cherous and nugatory. The 
Radical papers of Canada are 
not in French alone: they are 


in English also. 

There are but three solutions 
to the present policy of the 
coercers of Canada. Either 
they are shamefully ignorant of 
the country they undertake to 
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govern and coerce, of its local 
peculiarities, and the disposi- 
tion of the eople ; ; or they are 
not really ‘he prime movers in 
the matter, but are reduced to 
the painful and ridiculous posi- 
tion of the man in a crowd, 
who has to bear the blows and 
abuse of those who oppose his 
troublesome advance, while his 
back is excruciated by the 
knucklings and elbowings of 
others behind, whose sin he 
expiates; or they desire to do 
that which Pitt could not at- 
chieve, and so to gain a name 
for tyranny more glorious than 
that of the great “ genius—in 
accounts.” Perhaps it is a 
combination of all—with a pre- 
dominating fear of ‘Tory hee- 
toring, and a magnanimous 
determination not to let the 
young lady on the throne be 
depriv ed of one of the * Jewels 
of her crown:” and so nations 
are to perish for a phrase, and 
a court bow. Mr Fox opposed 
the clumsy mockery of thie 
English constitution, which was 
the “colonial hobby of Pitt; but 
he did not mean, that it was 
too liberally constructed. His 
own party now refuse to carry 
out the measure of the Tories, 
on totally opposite grounds, 
because it is too liberal. 

The present contest arises 
from the same question as the 
former did, the right of English 
subjects to regulate their own 
taxation. As in the former, 
a paltry question of money 
begins the dispute. ‘The same 
resistance is made, and in the 
same manner. Will the result 
be different ?—God defend the 


right. 
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THE QUEEN, THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT, AND 


THE 


TIONAL EDUCATION, 


Wer again saw the Queen on 
the opening of Parliament, 
preceded by her Dragoons, and 
her carriages, and noble horses, 
and her grooms and footmen 
(ugly with caps that make their 
heads look little, and gold- 
ylaistered skirts that make their 
faites look large), and the 


flat-c vapped and wide-tunie’d 


yeomen, as old as the time of 


the ‘Tudors, who walk along 
giving sidelong glances at the 
crowd, as though they were 
saying * We suppose you are 
quizzing our dresses.” Her 
Majesty looked as flushed as 
before, and was talking and 
laughing to the lady opposite 
her, whose fair visage, full of 
extemporaneous delight, re- 
minded us of the gentle man in 
Ariosto who * applauds with all 
his face.”’* ‘The hurrahs were 
louder than on the former oc- 
casion; but we did not hear any 


of those fervid exclamations of 


“God bless the Queen”— 

“God save your Majesty ;” 
perhaps because we did not 
stand in the same place ; per- 
haps because of the growing 
suspicion that the opinions at 
court are too merely conser- 


vative. 
Assuredly the Speech from 


the Throne is not calculated to 
remove this suspicion. The 
plea for it is, that it was pur- 
posely negative in order that 


ADDRESS OF THE 


WORKING MEN ON NA- 


the Address in return might 
be unanimous; and this is 
thought a good plea, and even 
made a merit of by the framers 
of the Speech. Now we must 
take this opportunity of observ- 
ing, that questions of this kind 
are a little too overweeningly 
begged; — that the begging 
the ‘m conveys an ill complime nt 
to the personage or the prin- 
ciple in whose behalf they are 
begged; and that there is too 
disingenuous a custom in the 
holders of power, of re questing 
us at one moment to accommo- 
date them with our silence 
and acquiescence, and leaving 
us at another to put up with 
the conse quences. T hey tell 
us, for instance, to-day, that we 
must not urge them so fast, or 
speak sO boldly ; : and to-morrow, 
that we have not urged them 
at all;—that the country has 
not called for such and such a 
measure, and therefore it is not. 
wanted. Again, the most ar- 
dent Reformers among them 
have lately got a habit of 
iquing themselves upon not 
veing loud in advocating their 
own measures,—in not * thrust- 
ing their opinions” upon the 
community “ before the latter 
are pre pared for them.” And 
people t tuke their hats off to 
such intimations, and call them 
“candid” and “ manly.” 

We confess we are unable to 
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construe these manifestations 
of inactivity, except in an ill 
sense. The community are 
avowedly ill-taught; and who 
are to teach them, if not the 
well-taught 2? Certain persons 
profess to be our leaders, and 
who are to tell us what we 
ought to do, if not they? 
Suppose the Earl of Durham 
were a general, and it were 
proposed to him to leave the 
‘* initiative” of all his military 
manoeuvres to the soldiery ! 
Suppose he had the enemy be- 
fore him, and were thus to 
harangue his troops, ‘* Gentle- 
men, I see you are not ripe for 
attacking the foe; and far be it 
from me to lead you, instead of 
being guided ; far be it from 
me to thrust my opinion upon 
you. I have observed in the 
history of all wars, that vie- 
tories have always been pre- 
vented by officers taking upon 
themselves to anticipate the 
judgment of their rank and 
file, and not waiting till they 
were forced into action.” 

‘The great teachers of man- 
kind, Socrates, and a Diviner 
Name, did net talk thus. They 
did not wait for opinions, 
which it was their business to 
produce ;—for declarations by 
Greeks and Jews, which they 
themselves were to teach them 
to declare. The lesser teachers, 
the Hampdens and Marvells, 
did not wait for other people to 
be stirring and witty, in order 
to get justice done them; for 
long intervals, and lucky mo- 
ments, and mighty occasions, 
and teachings of the teacher. 
They gave us what we wanted, 
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their better knowledge ; con- 
sidered us, daily informed us, 
incessantly acted for us; and 
the consequence is, that they 
are great names, not merely at 
court or for a day, but in the 
hearts of mankind, and for all 
ages.—But wait and see what 
will be said on this subject by 
others, before the present ar- 
ticle is closed. 

We do not find this bashful- 
ness of individual opinion, this 
“backwardness at being for- 
ward,” when courts and titles 
are concerned, or the hesitator 
fears the loss of any cherished 
oscendancy,—a local one, for 
instance,—not exactly depen- 
dent upon adhering to the 
letter or spirit of an opinion. 
Neither are statesmen scru- 
pulous at leaving opinions, 
or bodies of men either, at the 
merey of those chances of fate, 
from which they think it no loss 
of their dignity to entreat to be 
delivered themselves. It is 
always time to save them. It is 
too often not time to save the 
country. And when the in- 
terests of the country, and 
those of a form, contend for 





precedence, the form must 
always give way. We must 
own we think differently. 


‘Words govern the world;” 
and first words are too apt to 
carry the pampered principle 
of the initials in old books so 
far, that not content with being 
dressed and illuminated beyond 
any other in the chapter, they 
swallow up all the attention 
paid to it, or at best put the 
gewgaw on a par with the édifi- 
cation. We think, therefore, 


























Mr Wakley was right in in- 
sisting upon having the Reform 
Principle recognised in imme- 
diate co-existence with the first 
honours paid to the Throne; 
and are sorry that Ministers 
had not the address to do it 
themselves, or wanted, like 
their brother aristocrats, the 
inclination. The plea of una- 
nimity is not even so plausible 
as it claims to be, even though 
a Burke were to stir up his 
profundities in its favour. For 
the unanimity itself is but a 
show of unanimity, not the sub- 
stance. Iiverybody knows that 
the Lords are not unanimous 
in approving the Queen’s Go- 
vernment ; therefore what is 


the use of making a show as if 


they were otherwise? = Why, 
the use is this:—it sets show 
itself above substance; and 
herein is an instinct of abuse 
against use,—of irrational as- 
sumptions against — rational 
amendments,—of the lew 
against the Many. We are 
sorry for this conviction of our 
minds. We would fain see the 
poetry of the state (or whatever 
is imaginative and ornamental 
in it) better able to vindicate 
its being of the right sort, and 
not afraid of honest prose and 
its critical inquiries. We would 
have a Sovereign of England 
able to speak as candidly 
and as kindly abroad as an 
American President :—able to 
make as true a speech, and not 
be the organ of a convention 
of nothings, — or worse than 
nothings,—an e ‘laborate avoid- 
ance of truth and implication 
of falsehood ;—at best a * trick” 
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(in which Johnson says ‘ there 
is always something despica- 
ble”), at worst and: too often, 
a sovereign lie. We do not 
say that all this objection ap- 
plies to the present Bisesh 
but a good deal of it does. It 
is one of the regular family of 
royal speechies ; “and who is it. 
that really wish well to royalty, 
—those who would have it vo 
on paltering as of old, in spite 
of the frightful lessons given 
(above all) to its insincerity ; 
or those who would have it 
loved for its candour by the 
natural propensity to admire it 
in the mind of man, especially 
in the person of a young and 
blooming woman? ‘The “mass- 
es” pe rhaps have yet to learn 
that they do really admire the 
pomp and graces of sovereign 
power as much as they are 
afraid they do; and that such ad- 
iniration is in the nature of the 
imaginative and beauty-loving 
creature called man, whatever 
republicans may think. Why 
will not those ‘who undertake 
to lead them, make them love 
this truth, instead of seeing them 
perplexed w ith the x false- 
hoods mixed up with it, and 
every now and then getting 
angry with it, and tearing it 
from its altar? If the graces 
of royalty would not be dis- 
place “d all over the world by 
the sullenness or insipidity of 
the Quaker part of utilitarian- 
ism, it must cease to palter 
with the common understand- 
ing, and not thrust upon it a lie 
for an oracle. 

Sorry are we to find,—most 
sorry,—that this nothing of a 
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speech originated in the inten- 
tion of Ministers, not merely to 
produce unanimity in the Ad- 
dress, but unanimity at the ex- 
pense of their friends, the Re- 
formers, and of advancement in 
the interests of the many. The 
fears so long entertained by the 
Reformers turn out to be true. 
Ministers are conservative. 
Lord John Russell avows his 
opposition to the ballot, to the 
consequent extension of the 
suffrage, (Hail, by the way, to 
the counter-declaration, on that 
point, of Lord Brougham, and 
to the honourable behaviour 
of the Whig Chronicle,) to 
the shortening of Parliaments 
(three years being too little, 
vet the difference between 
five and seven of no conse- 
quence !) and lastly, to the 
diminution of the agricultural 
interest; that is to say, of the 
landlords and ‘Tories. The 
secret is no longer to be hidden. 
Cousin Whig coalesces with 
cousin ‘Tory, in the common 
fear for the ascendaney of the 
Few. Lord John Russell, 
being a lord and the son of a 
great landholder, sees the final 
heatitude of the constitution in 
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the ascendancy of a Whig ver- 
sion of ‘Toryism, and the keep- 
ing of the masses where and 
what they are. And he most 
likely has really a notion, that 
this settlement of things is not 
only possible, but will be popu- 
lar; and that the Masses, by a 
little mixture of coaxing and 
determination, will be content 
to know no more than they do 
at present, to get no more, to 
ask no more, and to suffer 
as much! We tell him, with 
great regard for his nature 
as a man, but great regret 
at seeing what Lord Johnism 
does for him, that he might 
as well attempt to stop the 


vear 1840) from arriving in 
the calendar. He might as 


well say, “I agree with the 
vear 1837—I consent to the 
approach of 1838 ;—but the 
permission of the arrival of 
1839 I have my doubts of,— 
erroneous perhaps, but as honest 
as any gentleman’s opinion who 
thinks it must take place ; and 
as to the year 1840, that, gen- 
tlemen, shall never see the day, 
if the House of Bedford has 
any influence in the progress 
of the stars.” 


Man, proud man, 


Drest in a little brief 


The train of eventg imme- 
diately before us, now seems 
clear enough. Ministers can 
only hope to continue in office 
by the friendship of the court, 
the forbearance or coalition of 
the ‘Tories, and the divisions 
of the Reformers. But the 
court is nothing now-a-days, 


authority, &e. 


except in connexion with some 
great ruling national interest; 
the ‘Tories: may possibly co- 
alesce, but they will not certain- 
ly sit still; and in either case, we 
feel certain that neither they 
nor the Whigs will last as the 
governing power, if the Re- 
formers think fit to unite and 
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oust them; and then Lord 
Durham must come in, or 
somebody professing the opi- 
nions formerly urged by the 
noble lord; and he will even- 
tually go out, if he does not 
consent to some organic change 
in the Upper House: We are 
not prepared to say for. how 
longa period an ingraftme mnt of 
that House with more salutary 


members might not ward off 


this necessity; but come it 
must, as knowledge i increases, 
and the many de mand a more 
equable partition of comforts. 
Lord John busies himself with 
little theoretical balances be- 
tween town and country inte- 
rests; and, forgets with the ap- 
parent infatuation of every man 
In possession of a thousand-fold 
more than he needs, that there 
is an enormous power daily in- 
creasing, the brains of which 
will soon be as sharp. with 
knowledge, as its mouths are 
with hunger. ‘The shop-ocracy 
is great, ‘and may support the 
Few against the Many for a 
good many years to come, in 
Seorbvuly of the More; but they 
will not do this without the 
Ballot and its corollaries ; and 
then (as Lord John fears) the 
Working Classes will begin to 
he felt, and a juster system 
must ensue throughout the 


land,—justice being the end of 


good gove rmment, ; and not yreat 
hereditary propric torships and 
a retrospective Whig paradise 
of the days of W Alliam the 
"Third. 

It is a pity such a clamour 
has been made among Re- 
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formers by Mr Wakley’ S very 
natural, and in’ our opinion 
useful outburst on this occasion: 
for what the Reformers want 
above everything is enthusiasm, 
and here was something to stir 
them. And we trust it will 
still do so, to good purpose, 
however it startled their con- 
sclous want of enthusiasm at 
the moment. Tor this is the 
secret of the objections to Mr 
Wakley. We fairly blush to 
hear people talk any longer of 
* waiting,” and * seasonable- 
ness,” and * ripeness.” Have 
they not waited enough in all 
conscience, and watehed the 
crude fruit on the never warm- 
ing tree of Whiggism, till their 
watchwords became laughing- 
stocks ? 

We are glad to see the Re- 
formers at their post, and be- 
ginning betimes;—* beginning 
with the beginning ;”—losing 
not a ‘aheay moment. We 
love many of the Whigs, as 
men, but we are sorry to see 
them afraid, as lords: for the 
would not be afraid of the 
lords, if they were not of the 
family. They, or we at all 
events, that is, the many, re- 
quire such speeches to be made 
as those of Messrs Wakley, 
Hume, Harve y,and Sir William 
Nistoemcethi. "There is some life 
of leadership in Wakley. And 
it is an honour to Sir William 
Molesworth to have seconded 
him;—a thing in far better 
taste, than the Radical jokes 
of the Whig and Tory leaders, 
one of whom we were sorry to 
see condescend to them. A 
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surgeon or physician may 
surely mend a state as well as 
a cotton-spinner, or even a ser- 
vant (for courtiers are servants, 
and the origin of the family of 
the person we allude to was a 
successful cultivator of the 
humours of Henry the Eighth.) 
The cotton-spinner may ‘mend 
a state also: we do not de ny it; 

or a servant either, provide d 
he is a bit of an JKsop. 
Dodsley, who was a footman, 
would have made as good a 
minister as the Duke of New- 
castle. Rousseau, who was a 
watchmaker’s son, absolutely 
stood in livery, at one period 
of his life, behind a gentle- 

man’s chair; which * quitted, 
as Hazlitt said, “ to go and 
shake all the thrones in Eu- 
rope.” What becomes then of 
faded jokes about powders and 
recipes ! poorly anticipated by 
certain monarchs, not a whit 
polite: r, With quips upon * spin- 
ning-jennies”? We should 
like to know what a great and 
good Tory wit of his time, 

physician and politician withal, 

(Dr Arbuthnot) would have 
said if such an answer had been 
given to the chapters of his 
* History of John Bull.’ 

The Radical speakers let 
these pleasantries go by in 
asorifil or smiling — silence. 
Mr Hume was not so wise in 
allowing that he had committed 
a little bull,” when he spoke 
of those who were ‘ backward 
in coming forward.” Mr Hume 
is more solid than quick; other- 
wise he might have vindicated 
the phrase by good classical 





and poetical authority ; and by 
the common feeling of — his 
hearers too; for who is not 
aware, that people do often 
come forward in a manner that 
hangs back! Vide the ‘Tories 
in their pretended zeal for 
Reform. Non progredi est 
regredi, says the Latin proverb 
(Not to advance is: to recede) ; 
—a good memorandom for the 
Whigs, and the subject of all 
the present complaint against 
them. A Roman historian talks 
even of people going backwards 
to war,—entering a fight with 
their backs turned —Tergiver- 
santer pugnam ineuntes. And 
see what Dante says of the 
strange shapes, who once hay- 
ing emphatic: uly professed to 
look forward, ended in having 
their faces turned horribly the 
other way (a sort of Bur- 
dettites); which the great 
English poet has applied to the 
very personification of Igno- 
rance,—a dotard who sould. see 
nothing but in times past :— 


“For as he forward mov'd his footing 
old, 
So backward still was turn'd_ his 
wrinkled face.”’ 
Spenser. Fuerie Queene. 
Book I. Canto 8. 


Full of significance is the 
advice of Mr Wakley, that if 
the wishes of Reformers are to 
meet with scorn or neglect 
from the new Parliament, they 
had better be laid before the 
Queen. We say, Yes; even 
if in no better fashion than the 
Address was laid, which the 
Working Men’s Association 
wrote. We say to that excel- 
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lent association, in the words of 
their friend O’Connell, “ Agi- 
tate—Agitate—Agitate;” and 
eaceably, as jhe  agitates. 
ane A and Persever- 
ance will enable them to pro- 
eure for England, what the 
same mode of urging the claims 
of justice has done, andis doing, 
for Ireland. Look at the ad- 
mirable, new document which 
this association has just put 
forth on the subject of National 
Education, —another STare- 
Paver in the highest and most 
dignified sense of that term, 
for it treats of the noblest in- 
terests of the State, and treats 
them with as much sincerity as 
knowledge. Good God! what 
a noble paper it is; and what 
a sign of ike times! Compare 
it with the Speech put into the 
mouth of the good little Queen, 
and see (we say it not in dis- 
respect towards anybody, but 
out of the force of truth, and 
a happy anticipation of better 
days he all) see indeed what a 
puppet popes becomes by the 
side of it! Ve were afraid, 
when we first took it up, that 
it was going to be too well 
written ;—we mean, in point 
of that correctness of style 
which any one may be taught, 
and which would have proba- 
bly shown it to be the compo- 
sition of one who was not 
among the unedueated. But 
our fears were relieved by cer- 
tain little superfluities of case 
and conjunetion, precious in 
our eyes; for they showed that 
the real eloquence of the thing 
was pure man’s work, sad 
honest-minded, deep-hearted 
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thought. It is not quite free 
from retrospective blame of the 
richer classes,—men whom it 
must acquit from reproach, by 
very reason of the partial edu- 
cation which it just y deplores, 
and to which it traces the ill- 
usage of the poorer. But this 
is another proof of its being 
genuine; and is a blot which 
the current of such thoughtful 
hearts will before long quite 
clear away, as itruns. Weare 
loth to keep the reader any 
longer from it, for we are proud 
and happy to copy the whole 
into our pages; but we beg 
him to read, more than once, 
and to as many of his friends 
as possible, the passages we 
have marked in italies, and 
particularly to notice how just 
and unlimited is the education 
it demands for all; how shrewd 
the declaration against govern- 
ment-appointments of teachers; 
—how wise the provision re- 
quired for the physical as well 
as moral welfare of the rising 
generation ;—how unvulgar and 
large-minded the value put 
upon the imaginative faculty 
(which is to turn to account the 
beauties of creation); and 
lastly, how triumphant above 
sectarian claims (yet not with- 
out acknowledgment of the 
good they have done) the re- 
ferences to the only final flower 
of all religion and all know- 
ledge,—the Christian doctrine 
of * Love one another.” 

One word of preface more, 
—in a quotation from the elo- 
quent and deeply thinking 
pages of the True Sun. But 
stay— We will keep this by 
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way of comment on the close, 


and as the representative of 


those feelings and remarks, 
which always burst forth from 
readers on terminating some 
extraordinary perusal.—First 
then for the PF aitay 


‘¢70 THE WORKING CLASSES, ON 
THE SUBJECT OF NATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 

‘ Breturen,—At this import- 

ant era of intellectual inquiry, 

when the moralist begins — to 
doubt the efficacy of his precepts 
to counteract the torrent of per- 
nicious example—when the rigid 
deviser of punishments has be- 
come sceptical of the efficiency 
of his enactments—and when 
the speculativ e philanthropist is 
urging our inquiry into the 
merits of National Edueation as 
the most efficient cure tor our 
national evils; we trust it will 


not be thought presumptuous if 


we, @ portion of that class the 
most in need of education, should 
state our ideas on the subject in 
common with others.—We are 
the more induced to do this, as 
we fear that class interests im 
some, and unfounded jealousies 
in others, have their pernicious 
influences to prevent or mar the 
unbounded good that the work- 
ing millions must derive from a 
wise and just system of educa- 
tion.—— As, however, various 
honest opinions seem to be about 
equally divided between a na- 
tional and an individual system 


of instruction, we are desirous of 


testing both these views by what 
we conceive to be first princi- 
ples, the best criterion by which 
to. judge all national and im- 
portant questions.—We assume, 
then, as a principle, that all just 
governments should seek to pre- 


vent the greatest possible evil, and 
to promote the greatest amount of 
sood. Now, if j ignorance can be 
shown to be the most prolific 
source of evil, and knowledge the 
most efficient means of happi- 
ness, it is evidently the duty 
ot Government to establish for 
all classes the best possible sys- 
tem of education.—We further 
assume, that poverty, inequality, 
and political injustice are inrolred 
in giving to one portion of society 
the blessing of education and lear- 
ing the other in ignorance—aud 
therefore the working classes, who 
are in general the victims of op- 
pression and ignorance, have just 
cause of complaint against al/ 
partial systems of educ ‘ation.— 
Now the annual « catalogne of 
crimes in this country affords la- 
mentable proofs of the great neg- 
lect of public duties. They will 
stand in the records of the past 
as black memorials against the 
boasted civilization and enlight- 
ened philanthropy of England, 
whose legislators are famed for 
devising modes of punishing, and 
in numerous instances for foster- 
ing crime, but exhibit year after 
“ur prestunptuous pr oofs of their 
ho at omission to prevent. It 
will be said of them, that they 
allowed the children of misery to 
be instructed in vice, and for 
minor delinquencies subjected 
them to severity of punishment, 
which matured and hardened 
them in crime—that when, cal- 
lous to consequences, they had 
gone through all the oradations 
of wretchedness from the com- 
mon prison to the murderer’s 
cell, that their philanthropic 
judges gravely doomed them to 
die, rave them wholesome ad- 
vice, “and the hopes of repent- 
ance—that eventually, when the 
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fruits of their neglect and folly 
were exhibited on the gallows, 
they gave the public an opportu- 
nity of feasting their brutal appe- 


tites with the quivering pangs of 


maddened and injured humanity. 
—Apart, then, from those bene- 
volent feelings of our nature, 
which should urge us to save a 
human being trom destruction 
under all circumstances—should 
it not stimulate us, as fellow- 
citizens, to prevent those beings 
from becoming the ignorant and 
degrading disturbers of our 
peace; against whom our lives 
und property are not secure 
with all our vigilance and pre- 
caution? As parents, too, is it 
not our special duty to prevent 
the evils of vice by the regene- 
rating influence of knowledge, 
when our children may hourly 
suffer from pernicious example ; 
and whose eyes and ears, with 
all our anxiety, we cannot shut 
against the brutal behaviour and 
foul language which ignorance 
engenders. Nay, how many 
fond parents, who have caretully 
trained up their offspring free 
from such contamination, and 
have sought by the most judicious 
education in their power, to for- 
tify them against the evils to 
which they might hereafter be 
exposed, have yet been com- 
pelled to witness the powertul 
and seductive vices which the 
want of intellectual and moral 
training has made fashionable in 
society, blighting all their hopes 
and desires!—There is, indeed, 
searcely a situation in life as 
citizens, fathers, or brothers, 


where the,pressing demands of 


duty should not awaken us to the 
dangers and consequences of ig- 
norance, and the necessity of a 
more usetul and extended system 


of education.—But unhappily, 
though the time has gone by for 
the selfish and bigoted possessors 
of wealth to contine the blessings 
of knowledge wholly within their 
own narrow circle, and by every 
despotic artifice to block up 
each cranny through which in- 
tellectual light might break out 
upon the multitude, yet still so 
much of the selfishness of caste 
is exhibited in their fetters on 
the press, in their colleges of re- 
striction and privilege, and in 
their dress and badge proclaiming 
charity schools, as toe convince 
us that they still consider edu- 
cation as their own prerogative, 
a boon to be sparingly conferred 
upon the multitude, txstead of a 
universal instrument for advane- 
ing the dignity of man, and for 
gladdening his existence. Yet the 
selfishness of those exclusives 
fails not to react upon themselves ; 
the joint influence of the poverty 
and ignorance their folly has pro- 


duced, fill them with the cares of 


the present, and dark forebodings 


of the future. The modicum of 


inental light they have permitted, 
or failed to restrain, lias been suf 
ficient toexpose their gross selfish- 
ness, but not to generate the spirit 
of enlightened benevolence and jus- 
tice. Thanks, however, to those 
latent energies which have stimu- 
lated the few to investigation and 
inquiry, that light is now diffus- 
ing itself in spite of all the bar- 
riers of pride and power, and we 
hope is teaching all classes to 
pereeive the importance, not 
merely of cultivating the arts of 
reading and writing, but of all 
those higher faculties which 
bountiful nature has so univer- 
sally bestowed—not to sleep in 
ignorance, or be diverted to vice, 
hut doubtless to reciprocate and 
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swell the amount of human en- 
joyment.—Is it consistent with 
justice, that the knowledge requi- 
site to make a man acquainted 
with his rights and duties should 
be purposely withheld from him, 
and then that he should be up- 
braided and deprived of his rights 
on the plea of his ignorance ? 
And is it not equally cruel and 
unjust to suffer human beings to 
be matured inignorance andcrime, 
and then to blame and punish 
them ?— Let our rulers ask them- 
selves, when they see our prisons 
filled with vietims, our land co- 
vered with paupers, and our 
streets infested with intempe- 
rance and prostitution — how 
much of those terrible evils are 
occasioned by ignorance, the con- 
sequences of their own neglect ? 
and how many of their sangui- 
nary laws might have been spared 
—how many of their prisons, 
bridewells, and hospitals dis- 
pensed with—and how many 
millions of public and private 
wealth arrogantly given and un- 
graciously received, might not 
have been better appropriated in 
diffusing the blessings of educa- 
tion ?—We are certain that in- 
quiry will convince them of the 
fact, and lead them to perceive 
that knowledge, like the balmy 
breeze, cheers and refreshes in its 
progress ; but ignorance, like the 
tainted air, scourges with disease 
as it sweeps onward in its desola- 
tion.—-We trust we have, in some 
degree, succeeded in showing the 
great importance of education, 
and the necessity of publicly ex- 
tending it, not as a charity, but 
as aright, a right derivable from 
society itself; as society implies 
“union for mutual benefit, and 
consequently to publicly provide 
for the security and proper train- 
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ing of all its members; which, if 
it fails to effect, the bond of social 
obligation is dissolved, and it de- 
generates into an unholy com- 
pact, selfishly seeking its own 
advantage to the prejudice of 
the excluded, — tudependent of 
which, charity, by diminishing 
the energies of self-dependance, 
creates a spirit of hypocrisy and 
servility, all just governments 
should seek to prevent. We con- 
tend, therefore, that it is the duty 
of the Government to provide 
the means of educating the na- 
tion; tor as the whole people are 
benefited by each individual’s 
laudable exertions, so all ought 
to be united in affording the best 
means of developing the useful 
powers of each.—But how, it 
may be asked, are the means to 
be provided? We may reply, 
by asking how were the means pro- 
vided for less worthy purposes ? 
We remember that twenty mil- 
lioas were paid to compensate the 
owners of slaves for relinguishing 
their unjust traffic; that the 
means were provided for paying 
extravagant pensions, and for 
erecting useless palaces to roy- 
alty ; and are still found to sup- 
port an almost interminable list 
of idlers from year to year. 
Whence, too, we may inquire, 
came our means to mage war 
against freedom wherever it raised 
its head, and to assist all the des- 
pots of Europe to keep their peo- 
ple in ignorance and slavery? 
Were but half the anxiety evinced 
to train the human race in peace 
and happiness as has hitherto been 
exerted to keep them in subjec- 
tion to a few despots, abundant 
means nould be afforded for the 
purpose.—But though we hold it 
to be the duty of Government to 
raise the means of education, by 
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taxation or otherwise, to see it 
properly apportione “i, in the 
erecting of suitable and sufficient 
schools, and for the superintend- 
ing them so far as to see the ori- 
ginal intention of the people car- 
ried into e fee Ts weare de idedly 
opposed to the placing such tite 


mense power and influe nee in the 


hands of Government, as that of 


selecting the teachers and superin- 


te ndants, the books and hinds of 


instruction, and the whole ma- 
nagement of schools in eech loca- 
lity. While we want a uniform 
and just system of education, we 
must quard against the in fluc Tike 
of irresponsible power and public 
corruption ; we are opposed, there- 


fore, to all concentration of power 


beyond that which is necessary to 
make and exccute the laws; tov, n- 
dependent of its liability to be cor- 
rupt, it destroy s those loc al ener- 
vies, experiments, and i lmprove- 

ments, so desirable to be fostered 
for the advancement of know- 
ledge, and prostrates the whole 
nation before one uniform system, 
and it may be, power of despotism. 
We perceive the results of this con- 
centration of power and unifor- 
mity of system lumentably exem- 
plified in Prussia, and other parts 
of the continent, where the lyna- 
eyed satellites of power carefully 


match over the first indications of 


inte lige nee. to turn it to their ad- 
vantage, and to crush in embr ‘YO 


the buddings of freedom.—We 


think, therefore, the selection of 


teachers, the choice of books, 
and the whole management and 
superintendence of schools in 
each locality should be confided 
to a school committee of twe nty 
or more persons, elected by uni 
versal suffrage of all the adult 


population, male and female. 


And to prevent loeal prejudices 

or party feuds from being preju- 
dicial in the choie ‘'@, the district 
for selecting the committee 
should be extended beyond the 
locality they should be called on 
to superintend. They should, 
wholly or in part, be elected 
annually, should give a public 
report of their proceedings, the 
money received and expended 
every six months, and be respon- 
sible at all times to the majority 
of their constituents. —We con- 
ceive that the erection of schools 
and colleges should be at the 
expense ot the nation, and that 
the numerous endowments and 
charitable bequests given for the 
purpose of education would be 


justly devoted towards that ob- 
ject, as well as other lucrative 


branches of public revenue. 
And that the whole application 
and management should be con- 
fined to a Committee of Public 
Instruction, of twelve persons se- 
lected by Parliament every three 
years. They should report an- 
nually —they should be respon- 
sible for all monies received and 
expended, and for the due ful- 
filment of all their duties, which 
duties should be publicly defined 
to them from time to time b 

acts of Parliament.—We think 
also, that the whole expenses of 
conducting and keeping those 
schools in condition should be 
provided for by an annual rate, 
to be levied by the School Com- 
mittees in local districts ; these 
districts to be divided, so as to 
embrace as nearly as possible an 
equal number of f inhabitants, in 
order that all localities may 
share as equally as possible in 
the expenses and the advanta- 
ves. In order to provide com- 
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petent and efficient teachers for 
those schools, Normal or Tea- 
chers’ Schools should be esta- 
blished in different districts 
throughout the country, in 
which gratuitous instruction 
should be afforded to a compe- 
tent number of persons who, by 
their dispositions, were fitting, 
and might wish to become 
teachers. Those schools should 
be managed and conducted by 
competent aie yar of every 
useful branch of art and science, 
who should be responsible to the 
Local Committees and to the 
Committee of Public Instrue- 
tion for the time being. No 
teacher should be permitted to 
teach in any school who had 


not properly qualified himself 


ina Normal School, and could 
produce a certificate to that 
etlect. We think one of the 
most essential things to be ob- 
served in the education of those 
teachers is to qualify them in 
the art of simplifying know- 
ledge, of imparting it with effect, 
and kindness of disposition. Be- 
yond these, we think there should 
be four different desc ‘riptions ot 
schools :—Ist. Infant Schools, 
tor children from three to six 
vears old.— 2nd. Preparatory 
Schools, for children from six to 
nine.—3rd. High Schools, for 
children from nine to twelve.— 
4th. Finishing Schools or Col- 
leges, for all above twelve who 
might choose to devote their 
time to acquire all the higher 
branches of knowledge. A sut- 
ficient number of all those 
schools, for both sexes, ought to 
be judiciously erected, to suit the 
convenience of each locality. 
The general training in all ought 
to embrace the harmonious ‘de- 


velopment of the physical, moral, 
and intellectual powers of each 
child; to best prepare him in 
strength, morality, and intellect, 
to enjoy his own existence, and to 


render the greatest amount of 


benefit to others.—The Infant 
Schools should be open to all 


children between the ages of 


three and six; clei wnliness and 
punctual attendance should be 
scrupulously insisted upon, as 
the best means of winalge unating 
distinctions of class, and pre- 
serving the children from cor- 
rupting influences. We think 
the first object of the teachers 
should be to place the children in 
accordance with the laws of their 


organization; and it is doubtless 


in opposition to those laws to con- 
fine them in close atmospheres, 
‘drilled to sit in one posture for 
hours, and to have their little 
fee lings operated upon by the fears 


of the rod, of confinement, and of 


all the numerous follies at present 
practised to compel submission. 
The air and exercise of the play- 
ground and garden are the frst 
essentials at this early stage, 
where the teachers should as care- 


fully watch over them as in the 


school-room, and when all their 


faculties ave in full activity, in- 
fuse those principles of action, 
justice, and kindness, necessary to 


form their character, which at 


that age will be more impressive 


than book instruction. They 


should be taught a knowledge of 


things as well as of words, and 
have. their properties and uses 
impressed on their senses, by 
the exhibition and explanation 
of objects. Principles of mo- 
rality should not be merely re- 
mae by rote, but the why and 
wherefore familiarly explained 


























to them. Without dwelling on 
minute details, such, we con- 
ceive, should be the general out- 
line of infant education.—The 
next step should be the Pre- 
paratory Schools, for children 
between the ages of six and nine ; 
in these, as in the Infant Schools, 
habits of regularity and clean- 
liness should be enforced. They 
should, as best fitting to their 
physical development, have 
sufficient time for healthtul exer- 
cise and recreation. They 
should be carefully taught the 
laws of their organization, and 
the evils of infringing them, as 
Jorming the most important les- 
sons to ineuleate temperance in 
cating and drinking, and all 
their physical enjoyments. They 
should be equally taught the 
evils that are certain to arise to 
themselves and society from the 
infringement of the moral laws 
of their nature. It should be 
the duty of their teachers fami- 
liarly to acquaint them with the 
social and political relations that 
exist between them and_ their 
tellow-beings. They should be 
taught, by the most simple ex- 
planations and experiments, to 
perceive and discover the use, 
property, 
every object within their own 
locality, and learn to express in 
w riting mor in correct language 
the ideas they have received. 
The use and prince iple of arith- 
metic should be taught them by 
the most simple methods. They 
should be taught to unde rstand 
the principles and practice of 
music, a gratification and a solace 
even in the hut of poverty. Their 
imagination should be sedulously 
cultivated by directing their at- 
tention to every thing lovely, 
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grand, or stupendous around 
them; as affording a stimulus to 
q) eatne ss of mind, and as powers 
ful antidotes against the grovelling 
vices so prevalent in society, In 
Juct, the end and object of their 
teachers should be the equal and 
judicious development of all their 
faculties, and not the mere cultiva- 
tion of the intellect.—The High 
Schools, as the name implies, 
should be for the still higher 
development of all those princi- 
ples taught in the preparatory 
schools. In addition to which, 
the children should be taught a 
more extensive acquaintance with 
the topogr iphy, resources, pur- 

suits, and habits of the country 

they live in, and with the 
physical and natural pheno- 
mena of the globe they inhabit. 
They should be instructed in the 
principles of chemistry, and its 


general application to the arts, 


trades, and pursuits they might 
he reafte r be engaged in; also the 
principles of de SIN, and its gene~ 
ral utility in all their avocations, 
They should possess a general 
knowledge of geology and mine- 
ralogy, and their most useful 
application. Wath the variations 
required for male and female, 
they should be taught the first 
principles of the most useful trades 
and occupations, by having work- 
shops, tools, §'c., attached to every 
such school. In addition to which, 
a portion of land, where practica- 
hle, should be also attached, on 
which they should be practically 
taught a general knowledge of 
agriculture and gardening. n 
fact, they should be here fully 
educated to love knowledge and 
morality for their own sakes, and 
prepared to go out into active life 
with sound practical information 
Kg 
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to direct them, and a moral 
stamina to withstand its numerous 
temptations. —The colleges, in 
our opinion, should be gratuit- 
ously opened for all those who 
choose to cultivate the highest 
branches of knowledge. We 
think an intimate acquaintance 
with all known facts would be a 
great addition to antiquated lore, 
and greatly superior to the mys- 
tical absurdities at present culti- 
yated, more from vanity than for 
utility. That the acquisition of 
the living languages should be 
preferred to the dead, not that 
we advocate the neglect of the 
other, but in order to promote a 
more intimate acquaintance with 


the inhabitants and literature of 


other countries, and thus help to 
break down those national pre- 
qudices which the tyrants of the 
world are too prone to take the 
advantage of, in fomenting the 
evils of war and all its terrific 
consequences. We think further, 
that the education of these col- 
leges should comprise a know- 
ledge of all the higher branches 
of the mathematics, chemistry, 
geology, mineralogy, agriculture, 
botany, architecture (civil and 
naval), natural philosophy, the 
science of government, politic al 
economy, and every other science 
fitted to the capacity of the 
students. In furtherance also 
of the great object of education, 
we think those schools should be 
open every evening, to enable all 
the adult population who choose, 
to avail themselves of the be nefits 
of Mutual Instruction Societies, 
singing, lectures, or any other 
rational pursuits or amusements, 
wunassociated with the 


intowication and vice, that they 


wish to indulge in. 


Such we 
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justly adopted ; 


MmeCans of 





conceive to be the outline of a 
system of education necessary to 
be established for e xtirpating the 
ignorance and immorality that 
prevail, and tor training up our 
people to be politic ally tree, 
morally honest, and inte lee tually 
great. On the subject of cor- 
poral punishments it may be ne- 
cessary for us to express our 
opinion. We think them highly 
mischievous at all times, and in 
every form; they call forth and 
strengthen the most recengeful pro- 
pensities in some, and cone the 
timid minds of others into slavish 
subjection. Reason may direct 
the intellect to see impropriety 
of conduct, and kindness subdue 
the feelings of anger, but harsh 
blows and injudicious privations 
only strengthen a harsh disposi- 
tion. Taking also into account 
the numerous religious sects and 
political parties that exist, to 
many of whom we are highly in- 
debted jor our present mental and 
moral improvement, we think no 
particular forms of — religion 
should be taught in the schools. 
We conceive that no particular 
doctrine can be safely determined 
on without just cause of com- 
plaint to some, who might, not- 
withstanding, insist upon and 
urge its great importance when 
otherwise taught. No particular 
creed or form of religion can be 
those who would 
impose them in the public schools 
upon the children of parents of 
all denominations, have profited 
little, we think, from the advice 
of Him who associated with pub- 
licans and sinners, who said he 
mas ‘no respecter of persons’ — 
who cautioned his disciples to 
‘LOVE ONE ANOTHER,’ and to 
‘do unto all men as they would 
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that others should do unto them.’ 
Surely, when abundant time can 
be found for imparting religious 
instruction be yond that de dic rated 
to the purposes of the school, 
and when so many religious 
instructors of all denominations 

an be found most willing to 
impart their peculiar opinions, it 
would seem to be more in ac- 


cordance with those precepts of 


Christ, mutually to unite in mo- 
rally educating our children, to 
dwell IN PEACE AND UNION, 
WHICH ARE THE GREAT ESSEN- 
TIALS OF RELIGION, than by our 
selfish desires, and sectarian jea- 
lousies, suffer ignorance, vice, 

and disunion ) prev: il. We 
submit these jan and opinions 
in the spirit of brotherhood, 
hoping you will investigate the 
subject, and judge for yourselves. 
We remain your friends and 
citizens, the Members of the 
London Working Men’s Asso- 
ciation, Signed hy the Commit- 
tee on their “be half, Robert Hart- 
well, compositor ; Thomas 
White, hatter; John Cleave, 
bookseller; Seraphino Calderera, 
barometer maker; Richard Ca- 
meron, brace maker; Henry 
Vincent, compositor; Henry 
Mitchell, turner ; William 
Pearse, brass worker; John 
Danson, clerk; Arthur Dyson, 
compositor ; ; James Lawrance, 
painter; William Cumming, 

silversmith; Henry Hethering- 

ton, bookseller, Treasurer ; Wil- 
liam Lovett, cabinet maker, 
Secre tary, 6U pper North place, 
Gray’s Inn road.” 


For the length of the follow- 
ing comment on this Address, 
extracte id from the True Sun, 
we ought perhaps to apologize, 


as many of our readers have 
most likely read it in that 
paper. But not to mention 
that they may be glad to read 
it again, we re ‘ally did not know 
where to stop. We halted at 
period after period, but found 
ourselves led on: and in truth 
there is so much implied argu- 
ment crammed into it, and it 
gives so complete an idea of the 
whole critical view of the mat- 
ter, that we would fain do our- 
selves the honour of supposing 
that it has anticipated, with an 
abler con jactness, whatsoever 
we might have had to say on 
that point ourselves :— 


“We know not (says the 
True Sun) whether such a docu- 
ment as the Address of the 
Working Men’s Association on 
the subject of National Eduea- 
tion finds its way into the deli- 
berative meetings of her Ma- 


jesty’s Ministers; but we are 


very sure that 77 ought to have 
their serious attention betore they 
introduce their promised mea- 
sure for legislative consideration. 
Few ‘signs of the times’ can be 
more characteristic or impres- 
sive than this Address. The com- 
prehensivess of its views and the 
quarter from which it emanates, 
coneur to render it remarkable. 
It may take its place beside the 
speeches of Lord Brougham and 
Mr Roebuck, the ort of M. 


Cousin, and the publications of 


Mr Wyse. The operatives of 


ip ‘ngland have put themselves in 
the fore most rank of educational 
reformers. The members of this 
association are 9 no doubt t, very far 
in advance of the great hody of 
their class. But they remain 
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bond fide members of that class. 
They are self-taught; they la- 
bour with their hands for wages ; 
they are below, or without rather, 
the line of political enfranchisc- 
ment; they are, in condition and 
in feeling, one with the working 
men, of whom we may consider 
them as the moral representatives. 
The number of persons in their 
sphere, who think as soundly, 
and write as clearly, may be 
small; but we ask, IN WHAT 
CLASS Is IT LARGE? We may 
also ask, whether it be possible 
that their class should not be 
increasingly pervaded by the in- 
tellectual and moral influence 
of this association? They are 
the thinkers and seribes of their 
order, which will stand by them 
so soon as the fact is perceived 
that they stand by it, and are 
enhancing its importance and 
advancing its interests. Whe- 
ther the Address be attended to, 
or disregarded, by those who 
aspire to be the legislatorial 
founders of a national education, 
its existence distinctly ascertains 
one fact,—that no attempt, should 
such be made, to render nominal 
instruction the means of training 
the many so as best to serve the 
purposes of the fen, can possibly 
Puss undetected, or hare much 
chance of popular acceptance. 
Here are sharp-sighted and stern 
critics ready to scrutinize any 
scheme for drilling their children 
into sectarianism or servility. 
Nor will their appetite for know- 
ledge be satished with **the 
crumbs that fall from the rich 
man’s table.” They have noted 
how much the rich man himself is 
Sed with husks, and his mental in- 
digestion impaired by the bad cook- 
ery of his boasted superwor provi 


sion. While others are thinking 
of the measure in which reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, may be 
doled out to the poor in charity- 
schools, they are criticizing te 
degree in which the knowledye 
of facts is postponed to that of 
words in the curriculum of our 
ancient universities. Neither tae 
existing prescriptive system, nor 
the deplorable non-systems of 
the ignorant traders in educa- 
tion, will satisfy them in a plan 
for national instruction. There 
is another reason for gratifica- 
tion in the perusal of this address, 
besides the check which it shows 
to exist upon the perversion of 
national education into subser- 
viency to sinister interests; and 
that is, the proof it affords of 
the efficacy of existing means. 
These working men are self- 
taught, but they have become so 
in the diligent use of the various 
appliances that have of late been 
multiplied. It will be, well for 
those who are honest and earnest 
in the promotion of national edu- 
casion to inquire what such aids 
and appliances are. Collateral 
modes of effecting their purpose 
may thus be presented, which at 
Jirst would have not been recog- 
nized as belonging to the subject. 
Mechanics’ institutes, book-clubs, 
penny magazines, have had their 
share in this work of utility, 
and done good service. In these 
unexpected developments of su- 
perior intelligence amongst the 
operatives, it will, however, be 
generally found that there existed 
a strong political impulse. 
Strange as it may be deemed 
by many, we have good reason 
tor believing that superior capa- 
city, steadiness of character, and 
comparative refinement, have to 
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a large extent been the growth 
of political agitation and demo- 
cratic clubbing. Nor would it 
be difficult to make out the 
rationale of this process. The 


fact may show that the friend of 


national instruction should not 
bound his view to the establish- 
ment of schools. The remaining 
penny stamp on all publications 
containing intelligence, which 
shuts them out of so many a 
cottage, may fairly claim his 
consideration. Lord Brougham 
pithily observed on the stamp 
tax, that the lust pe nny was the 
morst penny of all. The suffrage, 
and the mode of its exercise, 
are also cognate topics. The 
universal right of voting by 
hallot would make elections an 
appeal to universal opinion, and 
compel candidates to labour for 
the formation of opinion; that is, 
to teach. The modes of admi- 
nistering the laws, espec ially in 
police cases ; the qualifications of 
the state-teachers of religion and 
morals ; the provision for public 
amusements ; all may be viewed 
in their bearing upon popular 


instruction, and will be found of 


incalculable importance. In fact, 
the devotion of a legislator to 
the cause of national education, 
instead of alienating him from 


AN 


EPITAPU 


polities, will be found to pre- 
scribe an entire course of “political 
action, and involve a whole series 
of refor ms which are usually dlis- 
cussed on perfectly independent 


grounds, If statesmen Stine h 
from taking this compr hensive 
grasp of the subye et, there will, 


address to 
, 
reader's at- 


as is evident hy the 
which we direct the 
tention, not be wanting operatives 
who will proclaim how inadequate 
they are to the functions of their 


‘ s? 
station. 


Oh clever, and 
but somewhat too proud and 
scornful Lord Durham! what 
becomes of thy unwillingness 
to * force thy opinions on the 
people,” that is, to keep talking 
about them, and teaching them, 
before the candour and dignity 
of an Address and observations 
like these! If thou wilt not 
lead us, except at intervals, 
and when presiding chairs and 
ministries are provided for thee, 
behold those who will save thee 
the trouble, and before whom 
the cleverest of lords, and even 
the most respectable of courts, 
become as nothings of which 
almost ashamed to 


generous, 


we are 
speak. 


TO LET. 


IMITATED FROM THE GREEK, 


My name was—( Well—what signifies ?)—my nation— 
Well, what of that ?)—my birth and education— 


Were good or bad ; 


of course—no matter which) 


My lite—(Well, sink all that—was poor or rich— 


Who cares ? 
And here I 


I died, aged—(Oh, drop that stuff) 
ie—(Ay, ay—that’s sure enough. ) 
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THREE SONNETS. 


I.—THE GARDEN. 
Wer pé aced about the wi arden happily 9 
And all things paid us homage: the green bough: 
In their dee p shadows folded us ; soft VOWS, 
Of balmy gentleness, seem’d audibly 
From every night breeze on our ears to die ; 
And, in the be uty of their dim repose, 
The flowers appear’d to dream of sa and close 
Their shut « ‘ves Cc ‘loser tor felie ‘ity ! 
And then came higher sympathies : the stars 
Began their lofty coming: and the moon 
Forth issued from the throbbing blue of heaven— 
That, for our loves the Universe seem’d given ; 
In our hearts all things, and our hearts in theirs, 
Suffused in beatific interswoon ! 


LB 


ll.—THE DEW. 

Tuvs gently as we’ve walk’d, each other folding, 
I’the light of moon and stars, and clouds moonlighted, 
And flowers, awake, or droop’d in sleep, and holding 
A dreamy commune with the twilight tranced, 

What mild ethereal visitings have glance “dl 

Thro’ our two beings, by their love united ! 

A distillation of an essence unseen, 

But palpable, which liveth in all life, 

And falls upon the heart in hours serene : 

As, through the radiant air of night, so rife 

In its transparent lustre, now doth pass, 

From elemental operation fine, 

A plenteous, but invisible i. divine, 

Upon the silent leaves and flowers and grass. 


11I.—THE QUESTIONER. 
‘© Ow the great day when I did cease to love’ — 
A poet- -lover, poet- -lore repeating, 
Said to himself aloud—sad feeling cheating 
Of half its grief with feeling’s de ep expr ession 5 
Which a sweet child o’e rhearing, from its play 
Ceased, and by question show’d a strange impression, 
Of what the meditative man did say, 
U on its little he ‘art, with gladness beating. 

‘Why a ‘great’ day ?” it ask’d.—* If on a day, 
My little soul! you should no longer need 
To love your mother—de: arest infant! s say, 
Would not that be a ‘creat’ day ?— —Speak, my dove!” 
‘* A great and heavy day , indeed! indeed!” ~ 
Said the sweet child: and its heart seem’d to bleed. 





ten i hah tat cease es ee me eat 
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INEXHAUSTIBILITY OF THE SUBJECT OF 


CHRISTMAS. 1 


So many things have been said 
of late years about Christmas, 
that it is suppose “| by some 
there is no saying more. Oh 
they of little faith! What ? 
do they suppose that every- 
thing has been said that can be 
said, about any one Christmas 
thing ? 

About beef, for instance ? 

About plum- pudding § ? 

About mince-pie ? 

About holly ? 

About iv y? 

About rosemary ? 

About misletoe? (Good 
God! what an immense num- 


trees ? 


About turkies ?' 

About Hogmany : 
About goose-pie 
About mumming ? | 
About saluting the apple- 


About brawn ? 

About plum-porridge ? 
About hobby-horse ¢ 

About hoppings ¢ i 


About wakes 7? 
About ** Feed-the-dove ?” | 


About hackins ? i 
About yule-doughs ? i 
About going-a-gooding ? ts 
About loaf-stealing ? i 


About julklaps? (Who has 


ber of things remain to be said exhausted that subject, we 
about misletoe !) should like to know ?) ih 
About Christmas-eve ? About wad-shooting ? i 


About hunt-the-slipper ? 

About hot-cockles ? 

About blind-man’s-buff ? 

About shoeing the wild- 
mare ? 

About thread-the-needle ? 

About he-can-do-little-that- 
can’t-do-this ? 

About puss-in-the-corner ? 

About snap-dragon ? 

About forfeits 4 

About Miss Smith ? 

About the bell-man ? 

About the waits? 

About chilblains ? 

About carols ? 

About the fire ? 

About the block on it ? 

About school-boys ¢ 

About their mothers ? 

About Christmas-boxes ? 


wrong ? 


deavour ? 


pudding for the Greatest Num- 
ber ¢ 


About elder-wine ? 
About pantomimes : 
About cards ? 
About New-Year’s day ? ii. 
About gifts ¢ 

About wassail ? 

About twelfth-cake ? 

About king and queen ? 
About characters ?¢ 

About eating too much ? 
About aldermen ? 

About the doctor ? 

About all being in the 








About Charity ?¢ 
About all being in the right ? 


About Faith, Hope, and En- 





About the Greatest Plum- 
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Esto perpetua; that is, Faith, 
Hope, and Charity, and En- 
deavour; and plum-pudding 
enough, by and by, all the 
year round, for everybody that 
likes it. Why that should not 
be the case, we cannot see,— 
seeing that the earth is big, and 
human kind teachable, and 
God very good, and inciting us 
to do it.—Meantime, gravity 
apart, we ask anybody whether 
any of the above subjects are 
exhausted; and we inform 
everybody, that all the above 
customs still exist in some parts 
of our beloved country, how- 
ever unintelligible they may 
have become in others. — 


But to give a specimen of 


the non-exhaustion of any one 
of their topics. 

Beef, for example. Now we 
should like to know who has 
exhausted the subject of the 
fine old roast Christmas piece 
of beef,—from its original ap- 
pearance in the meadows as 
part of the noble sultan of the 
herd, glorious old ‘Taurus, the 
lord of the sturdy brow and 
ponderous agility, a sort of 
thunderbolt of a beast, well 
chosen by Jove to disguise in, 
one of Nature’s most striking 
compounds of apparent heavi- 
ness and unencumbered acti- 
vity,—up to its contribution to 
the noble Christmas dinner, 
smoking from the spit, and 
flanked by the outposts of 
Bacchus. John Bull (cannibal- 
ism apart) hails it like a sort of 
relation. He makes it part of 
his flesh and blood ; glories in 
it; was named after it; has it 


served up, on solemn occasions, 

with music and a hymn; as it 

was the other day at the royal 

city dinner :— 

“Oh! the roast beef of old England ; 
And oh! the old English roast beef."’ 


“And oh!” observe; not 
merely “oh!” again; but 
“and” with it; as if, though 
the same piece of beef, it were 
also another ;—another and the 
same ;—cut, and come again ; 
—ainaking two of one, in order 
to express intensity and redu- 
plication of satisfaction :— 


“©Oh! the roast beef of old England ; 
And oh! the old English roast beef.” 


We beg to assure the reader, 
that a whole Rerosrrory 
might be written on this single 
point of the Christmas dinner ; 
and ‘shall we be told” (as 
orators exclaim) ‘and this too 
in a British land,” that the 
subject is ** exhausted”!!! 
‘Vhen plum-pudding ! What 
a word is that! how plump, 
and plump again ! How round, 
and repeated, and plenipoten- 
tial! (There are two ps, ob- 
serve, in plenipotential, and so 
there are in plum-pudding. 
We love an exquisite fitness, 
—a might and wealth of adap- 
tation.) Why, the whole round 
cheek of universal childhood 
is in the idea of plum-pudding ; 
aye, and the weight of man- 
hood, and the plenitude of the 
majesty of city dames. Wealth 
itself is symbolized by the least 
of its fruity particles. ‘A 
lum” is a city fortune,—a 
million of money. He (the 
old boy, who has earned it) 


























Puts in his thumb 
videlicet, into his pocket, 


And pulls out a plum, 
And says what a “ rood man" am I, 


Observe a little boy at a Christ- 
mas dinner, and his grandfather 
opposite him. What a world 
of secret similarity there is 
between them. How hope i in 
one, and retrospection in the 
other, and appetite in both, 


meet over the same ground of 


pudding, and understand it to 
a nicety. How the senior 
banters the little boy on his 
third slice; and how the little 
boy thinks ‘within himself, that 
he ‘dines that day as well as the 
senior. How both look hot, 
and red, and smiling, and ju- 
venile. How the little boy is 
conscious of the Christmas-box 
in his pocket; (of which in- 
deed the grandfather jocosely 
puts him in mind); and how 
the grandfather is quite as con- 
scious of the plum, or part of 
a plum, or whatever fraction it 
may be, in his own. How he 
incites the little boy to love 
money and good dinners all his 
life; and how determined the 
little boy is to abide by his 
advice,—with a secret addition 
in favour of holidays and mar- 
bles,—to which there is an 
analogy, in the senior’s mind, 
on the side of trips to Hastings, 
and a game at whist. I*inally, 
the old gentleman sees his own 
face in the pretty, smooth one 
of the child; and if the child 


is not best pleased at his pro- 
clamation of the likeness (in 
truth, is horrified at it, and 
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thinks it ‘a sort of madness) 
yet nice observers, who have 
lived long enough to see the 
wonderful changes in people’s 
faces from youth to age, pro- 
bably discern the thing well 
enough; and feel a movement 
of pathos at their hearts, in 
considering the world of trouble 
and emotion that is the eauser 
of the changes. That old 
man’s face was once like that 
little hboy’s! That little boy’s 
will be one day like that old 
mans! What a thought to 
make us all love and respect 
one another, if not for our fine 
qualities, yet at least for the 
trouble and sorrow which we 
all go through ! 

Aye, and Joy too! for all 
people have their joys as well 
as troubles, at one time. or 
another; most likely both to- 
gether, or in constant alterna- 
tion; and the greater part of 
troubles are not the worst 
things in the world, but only 
vraver forms of the requisite 
motion of the universe, or 
working's towards a better con- 
dition of things, the vreater 
or less violent according as 
we can give them violence 
for violence, or respect them 
like awful but not ill-mean- 
ing gods, and entertain them 
with a rewarded — patience. 
—Grave thoughts, you will 
say, for Christmas. But no 
season has a greater right to 
grave thoughts, te passing ; 
and for thet very reason, no 
season has a greater right to 
let them pass, and recur to 
more light ones, 
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So a noble and merry sea- 
son to you, my masters; and 
may we meet, thick ‘and three- 
fold, this time next year in the 
blithe albeit most thoughtful 
pages of the *‘ Monrury Re- 
posirory. Fail not to call 
to mind, in the course of the 
25th of this menth, that the 
Divinest Heart that ever walked 
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the earth was born on that day> 
and that many a good and de- 
vout man has not scrupled to 
designate him as the First of 
Reformers. Then smile and 
enjoy yourselves for the rest 
of it, for mirth is also of 
heaven’s making, and wondrous 
was the wine-drinking at Ga- 
lilee. 7 
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PARROCO SPINELLA TO 
MR RAIKES, 

Illustrissimus ! 

‘THe affairs of France excite a 
lively interest in the hearts of 
all true Italians. ‘Those and 
those only merit the name, who 
deliver up the agitators to the 
secular arm. 

His Serene Highness, the 
Duke of Modena has most he- 
roically refused to acknowledge 
the French usurper, who dares 
to assert that he reigns by the 
Constitutional Charter : and his 
Serene Highness has declared 
his resolution to replace the 
Majesty of Charles the ‘Tenth 
on the throne of his ancestors. 
For this purpose he has been 
graciously pleased to whip two 
ladies of rank, to shoot a couple 


THE 





AND 
ESQ.; AND NOW 
BY HIS NEPHEW, SIR RODNEY RAIKES, WITH SEVERAL 
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» Ve 


of Carbonari, and to order that 
Her Serene Highness the 
Duchess his Consort, and Their 
Serene Highnesses, the Princes 
his Children, do eat salt-fish 
without ,eggs; and not only 
this but figs without fennel- 
seed, which never was pro- 
hibited. Reports have this 
day reached us, that His Serene 
Highness, by His motu proprio, 
has condemned to suspension 
(by the neck) fifteen indi- 
viduals who formerly served in 
the French Armies, and who at 
sundry times and in sundry 
places, but chiefly on Sundays 
and in Coffee-Houses, did very 
suspiciously meet together, and 
look exceedingly contented. 
At the same time His Serene 
Highness placed under seques- 


























tration their movable and im- 
movable effects, nevertheless 
most graciously allowing, in his 
clemency and _ wisdom, the 
mothers, wives, and daughters 
of the culprits to wear mourn- 
ing in their own houses, but 
forbidding such scandal in pub- 
lie places, such as the theatre 
and the ramparts. Some of 
these, refusing to go out at all 
for eight whole days, and thus 
treating with contempt — the 
ducal clemency, have been com- 
mitted to prison for contumacy, 
and will be put into the pillory, 
to teach them to shew their 
faces. 
I kiss &e. &e. 


THE PARROCO SPINELLA TO 
MR RAIKES, 


Illustrissimus ! 
THERE is more danger than I 
believed there could be in 
speaking of what belongs to 
Government in this our Tus- 
eany. lormerly a certain lati- 
tude was allowed to the Eng- 
lish, in consideration of the 
maxims in which they are edu- 
vated, and perhaps too of the 
benefits the weaker nations of 
the continent perpetually re- 
ceived from them. At present 
the ministers of these weaker 
nations, and especially of our 
‘Tuseany, experience as much 
satisfaction in rousing and 
wounding an Englishman, as 
young unreflecting sportsmen 
experience in rousing and 


wounding a wild boar. ‘This 
reflection, which appeared to 
me equally just and ingenious 
when I began to transcribe it, 
now appears dark and dubious, 
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and disparaging to the illus- 
trious personages on whom it 
was intemper: itely cast. It 
originated in an occurrence of 
yester di Ly. 

A stranger, an Englishman 
of course, was called before His 
Exeellency the President of 
the Buon Governo, for having 
dared to shew the advantage of 
opening a new street, with the 
tower of Giotto at the one ex- 
tremity, and the Loggie at the 
othe ‘T, not ti aking down; as the 
French would ha ave done, the 
lane called Via de’ Caccioli. 
He was asked by His Excel- 
lency what he meant by inter- 
fering with the affairs of Tus- 
cany. 

“ Good,” he replied, 

“Sir,” exclaimed his Excel- 
lency with great vehemence, 
“we want no good from you !” 

‘‘In future,” replied the 
stranger, it will constitute no 
part of the outworks to the 
castles we build in the air.”’ 
His Ixeelleney little under- 
stood the stranger; but the 
words being fairly written out 
were interpreted by no means 
in his favour. He was ordered 

(as the sentence usually runs) 
to leave I‘lorence in one hour, 
and ‘Tuscany in three days. 
Kxample, I am sorry to ob- 
serve, appears to have small 
effect on your countrymen. 
Another of them was heard to 
say in the presence of many, 
that in Rome the butchers were 
obliged to slaughter their cattle 
in one appropriate place near 
the ‘Tiber. He made this ob- 
servation because an ox trying 
to escape from a_ slaughter- 
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house on the upper bridge, 
threw down -his_ child and 
nursery-maid. He was ordered 
to appear and answer for it. 
He did not deny the fact but 
stood in surprise and silence. 
It was intimated to him that he 
might return to Rome; which 
he did, but his passport had 
those private marks upon it 
which only gave him the liberty 
not to pass. In consequence 
of which he wrote a most in- 
temperate letter to 
our distinguished statesman. I 
think I ean remember the 
words, but do not vouch for the 
fidelity of the translation. I 
write it as it was shewn to me 
in our idiom, in order to prove 
the danger of any connexion or 
intercourse with the English. 
“ You gentlemen, the mi- 
nisters of petty states, imagine 
you exalt yourself in power 
and dignity, by every outrage 
you commit against those who 
are the most respected in the 
greatest. You are lately grown 
ineolent and audacious, because 
the representativ es of our Go- 
vernment have been deficient 
in firmness, and more occupied 
in their amusements than in 
their duties. But, sir! remem- 
ber that Austria (for Tuscany 
is nothing) remember that 
Austria, which has often been 
our stipendiary, shall never be 


with impunity our insulter. 
The highest man in that 
country is but a_ slave, the 


lowest in ours is above one.’ 
My hand trembles— 


I kiss &ec. &e. 


one of 
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MR STIVERS TO LADY C., 


Tue Parroco§ Spinella has 
written such a letter to master 
as makes me certain that he 
wrote it by the permission, and 
perhaps under the dictation of 
the Police. Besides, I do not 
believe the two stories. Do 
you imagine that any Italian 
upon earth would! venture to 
transcribe such a letter as that 
on the other side of the paper ? 
| have put master upon his 
guard. His inquiries at Bo- 
logna have travelled from one 
ond of Italy to the other. Our 
passports are held up against 
the light at every gate, and our 
faces are looked irito as closely 
as if one or other of us were 
the Wandering Jew. English- 
men are the only strangers that 
are treated with utter disrespect 
in Italy; and not so much at 
Naples or Rome, not so much 
at Milan or Venice, as at 
Ilorence. Here the ministers, 
who have served with equal 
zeal and fidelity both legiti- 
mates and usurpers, know the 
contempt in which our country- 
men hold them, and repay it 
with persecution. ‘Their re- 
sentment falls chiefly upon 
literary men, whom they punish 
by anticipation for any remarks 
or strictures they may in future 
make on their conduct. But 
all the little, whether the little- 

ness be of snSiold or body, hate 
and detest the greater. When 

a gentleman on a_ spirited 
horse, with a mastif dog behind 
him, passes thro a dirty lane, 
all the curs in the parish run 
after, and assail the noble ani- 























mal of their species. He rarely 
does anything worse in return 
than rolling one or two in the 
kennel : neither horse rears 
nor the gentleman cracks his 
whip, at the petulant yelp of 
puny bestiality. Here at Como 
we pass our time pleasantly 
enough. It was the residence 
my not the city .. but a house 
I can see from my window .. 
of our jolly hearted queen; 
God bless her ! 
Iam, &c. &e. 


MR TALLBOYS TO MR BEA- 
CONLEY. 


Dear Beaconley, 

A KIND HEARTED and sensible 
man has persuaded me to take 
up my quarters with him, first 
at T‘lorence, afterwards here. 
I met him in the reading- 
room: he invited me to dinner 

I declined it too coldly. The 
next newspaper day he came 
and sate by me and asked me 
some questions. Some gentle- 

men were inclined to quiz him: 

I however felt it my duty and 
inclination to pay him the more 
attention for this. He begged 
permission to call upon me: | 
replied that it was rather for 
me to wait upon him, having 
received from him a polite ness 
I was obliged to decline in part. 
I did so, and discovered that he 
had few acquaintances, and 
those, if I may judge from the 
little I have seen of them, quite 
unworthy of him. He is not 
highly polished, but he has re- 
ceived a liberal education, and 
what I very much admire in 
him, is generous and affable to 
all dependent ou him. One or 
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two of these, I fear, have too 
much influence over him. This 
consideration, and this alone, 
determined me to accept the 
offer of residing in the house. 
I will not see ‘him plundered, 
nor cajoled ; for, although a man 
of business and formerly (I be- 
lieve) in trade, he is totally un- 
wary and unsuspicious. He 
has taken it into his head that 
he is able to compose a history; 
and such a history as some of 

Napoleon he may ‘indeed: but 

bie employs as his compilers 
the most ignorant and the most 
faithless men, implicitly believ- 
ing them. When we become 
a little better acquainted I hope 
to persuade him that few have 
ever caught the tone of history, 
and that it is easier to excel in 
memoirs, Which are always read 
with avidity. Tle has a great 
collection of modern works on 
Italy, and all those authors who 
have written the events of their 
own times. In our last con- 
versation he hinted to me that 
we both might profit very much 
by studying The Last’ Four 
Years of Queen Anne by 
Swift. 

“My dear Sir,” said I, 
“even Burnet, who is ridiculed 
by Swift, excels him as an his- 
torian, being quite as little fri- 
volous and much less heavy. 
No! No! Give me his Tale of 
a Tub, and 


Eveniant hostibus ista meis .. 


may my enemies be doomed to 
read his history. I _pass all my 
mornings and evenings on the 
horders of this most varied 
and most beautiful of lakes, To 
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keep up her road, the Princess 
of Wales in an eyil hour built a 
long white wall against its 
waters. At an expense of fifty 
pounds more it might have re- 
tained its natural border of 
arbutus and laurel, its little 
craggs and coves, its little bays 
and promontories. ‘he secu- 
rity of the passenger would 
have been as perfect as it is at 
present, by placing, in spots 
the most precipitous, rude 
blocks of native stone detached 
from the other side. Of such 
spots there were few, the whole 
bank being covered with ancient 
evergreens. Nature has lost 
for ever this appanage to her 
dignity, but no where on the 
globe does she exhibit a coun- 
tenance more sedately sublime. 
We must leave our native land 
with strong prejudices in its 
favour if we compare even 
Ulswater or Derwentwater with 
the Larius. But the Larius 
has not its Wordsworth and its 
Southey! If it had, shameless 
as are the Italians, and nursed 
in ignorance, bigotry, and 
slavery, music and songs and 
cheers would resound from 
every boat that passed their 
houses. Do we pay this willing 
tribute to our great superiors, 
our “approved good masters,” 
are we more wise than the ig- 
norant, more susceptible than 
the barbarians, or more just 
than the dishonest ? 


MR STIVERS TO LADY C. 


From the goodnature of my 
friend Mr ‘Tallboys, I thought 
that he would go all lengths 
with me; so I 


ed him for a 
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dozen or two of moderately 
sized poems, just enough for 
such a volume as the Forget- 
me-not, to publish them in my 
own name, telling him fairl 

that he should have half the 
money, and assuring him that 
my principal reason tor request- 
ing the favour was, that I was 
anxious to see in a Frontis- 
piece, ** Poems by J. J. Stivers 
[’sq. &e.”’ 

‘“ No; Mr Stivers,” said he, 
‘take my prose and welcome, 
but my poetry is that by which 
I hope to go down to pos- 
terity.” 

He only laughed at me, when 
I replied, that 1 had seen many 
poets go down, but none so far 
as to posterity, and that a rea- 
sonable man ought to be con- 
tented with a sort of half-way 
house. However, now I have 
acopy or two of his before me, 
I will try what I can do for 
myself. In poetry, as in skait- 
ing, if you dash off boldly you 
are sure to succeed, but if you 
are timorous, you lie flat upon 
the ice. 

‘* Fortitude and Fortune,” 
said Mr Tallboys, ‘are the 
same words pronounced dif- 
ferently, or, according to my 
own creed, two names for one 
Goddess at the option of the 
worshipper.” 

We shall lose him in a few 
days. He likes Florence; and 
loves pictures and statues as 
much as I do the best things 
they represent. He says that 
[taly is one magnificent saloon, 
in which the greatest men and 
loveliest women that ever lived 
are all assembled, and give 























audience the whole morning to 
people of every nation in “the 
world: that it is the only court 
he ever desires to enter; but 
that here he is so great a 
courtier, he is ready to endure 
thro life the suspicions of ‘Ti- 
berius, the seowl of Caligula, 


and the conte mpt of Nero. 
Iam, Xe. 


MR. STIVERS TO LADY C. 

My Lady, 

Since Mr ‘Vallboys has been 
at Florence, he has not for- 
gotten to keep his word with 
master. Ile is as busy as old 
Spinella in picking up news 
and anecdotes. I will give you 
a specimen, but you must not 
shew it to anybody, for master 
is as particular as the most 
jealous lover, both in keeping 
his own to himself and in havy- 
ing the first of it. 

"A Bolognese at Florence, 
who did not know his way 
about the city, met by chance 
an I nglishman near the Duomo, 
and asked him the road to 
Via de’ Servi (Slave street). 
* Take which you please,” 


replied the nglisiman, ‘* you 
cannot miss it.” 
Do you desire another ? 


Here it is then. 

“Tt is difficult to imagine,” 
said a Ilorentine to a country- 
man of ours, ‘‘ how Prince 
Corsini, who eats and drinks 
but moderately, even when 
from home, and takes moderate 
and totally abstains 


exercise, 
have the 


from study, should 


stone in his bladder.” ‘ A 
iece broken 


suid the Cynic. 


off his heart,” 


He had en- 
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dured this malady for several 
months under excruciating tor- 
tures, and entered into a long 
negociation with a surgeon of 
Paris, who demanded one hun- 
dred louis for his journey and 
operation, One day his family 
sent for the parish priest in 
great hurry and trepidation, to 
come and give him extreme 
unction ; for they heard him 
cry aloud, * Meglio morire ! 
Meglio morire! better to die! 
better to die!” When the 
priest came, they all entered 
the chamber together, and 
found him walking up and 
down the room with the fatal 
letter in his hand, which he 
had just received from the 
Post-ollice. 


lam, &e. 


MR TALLBOYS TO HIS FATHER, 
My dear Sir, 
A SINGLE life is not the life of 
a rational man, and rarely the 
life of a happy one. Beauty 
has attractions for all; but use- 
ful pursuits and serious re- 
flexions often intercept the ob- 


ject. When however the most 


exquisite be auty is united with 
a modesty incomparabl more 
rare, can it be, a oman § it be 
neglected or resisted? O my 
dear father! may I lay open my 
heart to you! In vain did you 
desire me at parting, not to 
suller my affections to be en- 
gaged abroad. Surely it is not 
disobedie nee if they are seized 


and occupied, The young 
lady has no fortune, but her 
family is respectable, and I 


hope to throw myself with her 
into your arms, and to implore 
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for her a portion of that love 
in which you have ever been so 


profuse to 
Your most affectionate Son, 


Epwarpb Ta.upoys. 


WILLIAM ‘TALLBOYS 
SON. 


REV. 
TO HIs 


Edward! Edward ! 
Tue letter that begins with 
moralizing usually ‘ends ill. 
You have resided two years in 
Italy, and ought to know some- 
thing of the people. Do you 
know anything good of them ? 
Are the Italians frank, sincere, 
cordial? are the men fond and 
faithful husbands ? are the wo- 
men virtuous and modest wives ? 
[f they never or rarely are So, 
is it reasonable to imagine that 
Providence has reserved for 
you the solitary exception ? 
My son! I judged for my- 
self in my marriage; you 
shall judge for yourself in 
yours. By mine [ thought [ 
saw reared up to me a generous 
independent, high-souled En- 
glishman; and [ am not so 
advanced in years as to have 
despaired of seeing in his cbil- 
dren what was the : pride of ny 
life in mine. Europe, my Ed- 
ward, has various races of men, 
endued with various qualities. 
Some of us Englishmen are 
like the Germans, some like 
the Scandinavians, and _ this 
perhaps from our consangui- 
nity ; others again are very like 
the Sp miards : with whom, 
from our Gothic origin, we 
also have some affinity. But 
did you ever see an English- 
man like an Italian ? or, if you 
ever did, can you say that you 


THE 
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chose him for a friend or an 
associate ? Reflect on this, my 
Edward, and draw your own 
deduction. Think how far less 
ready you should be to form in 
any Italian house a sacred and 
eternal union. I speak not of 
the religion, the first thing per- 
haps of which I ought to have 
spoken: I place before you 
the social state only: would 
you let priests and friars divide 
any secrets with you? If not, 
would you let such tatreslhene 
divide them with your wife. 
Kdward! be your wife’s sole 
guide and g uardian, your chil- 
dren’ s sole father, and believe, 
that you will always have a 
friend, tho you may not always 
take an adviser, in 
Your affectionate 


Wiub.irAM TAaL.poys. 


TALLBOYS ‘TO 
BEACONLEY. 


EDWARD 
MR HENRY 


MR 


Dear Beaconley, 
Ir is all over with me. By 
this very post I have asked my 
father’s consent to marry. 
Never on earth was there so 
beautiful, so modest, a creature. 
I first saw her in the church of 
the Carmine, where I pass an 
hour occasionally in looking at 
the frescoes of Masaccio. She 
happened to be kneeling at the 
very altar that lies between his 
two grand works. I cannot 
write or think in prose about 
her, and it grieves me that she 


cannot understand what re- 
bounds from my heart in 
verse. ‘The first lines were 


these .. for the first movements 
of love are half in joke :— 
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MR TALLBOYS TO SERENA BRUCHI, 


What was that the abbot said 

While I looked on you, sweet maid ? 
What was his or vour device, 

When you touche d vour bosom twice ? 
At the time I thought the cross 

Was to guard it from a loss, 
Mienionne tte or rose-bud in it, 

Or the amethyst to pin it, 

Or the piece of Brussels lace 

Now for the first time in place, 

And as such (like flesh and blood) 
Standing higher than it should ; 

Or pe whi aps the wake ning heart 
Might, as some do, pus sh to start. 
Mine has never to this hour, 

From your spell’s mysterious power 
Morn or noon or night been tree. . 
Come and tell me when ‘twill be. 


A COMPANION FOR 


THE FRAGMENT OF 


SIMONIDES. 


Dear Stre—The translator 


of that delicious fragment of 


Simonides, which appeared in 
your 221st Number, will, as well 
as your other readers, no doubt 
be ‘delighted to peruse the fol- 
lowing exquisite imitation of it; 
I therefore, by way of a little 
scholarly re turn for the treat 
he has afforded us transmit you 
the “gem.” I cannot at all 
bring to mind the book from 


which I transeribed it, finding 
it among my papers, with no 
other reference than that of 
* quoted by Warton.’”* 

The poet having pathetically 
painted a great Princess taking 
leave of an affectionate hus- 
band on his death-bed, and en- 
deavouring afterwards to com- 
fort her Inconsok ible family, 


adds— 


His conatibus oecupata, ocellos 
Cruttis lucidulis adhuc madentes 
Convertit, puerum sopore \ inetum 
Qua nutrix plac ido sini fovebat : 


‘¢ Dormis, 


* They are in a paper in the Adventurer, in which Warton himself has given 


fragment of Simonides.—FEp. M. R. 


N oO. 384—V I. 


” inquiit, ‘* O miselle, nec te 
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‘¢ Vultus exanimes, silentiumque 

‘¢ Per longa atria commovent, nee ullo 
‘* Fratruim tangeris, aut meo dolore ; 
‘* Nec sentis patri destitutus illo, 

** Qui gestans genibusve brachiove, 

‘* Aut formans lepidam tuam loquelam 
* Tecum mille modis inepticbat. 

‘*Tu dormis, volitantque qui solebant 
‘* Risus, in rosels tuis labellis.— 

‘¢ Dormi, parvule! nee mali dolores 

** Qui matrem cruciant tue quictis 

‘¢ Rumpant somnia.—Quando quando tales 
‘* Redibunt oculis meis sopores ag 


The contrast here exhibited 
between the agony of the mo- 
ther and the peaceful slumber 
of the child is very touching. 
How beautifully tender is ihe 


picture of the father taking 


the child in his arms or on his 
knee, teaching: his little lisping 
tongue to utter words of love— 
6s Qui gestans genibusve,” Ne. 


And the melancholy tone of 


her uttering—* Dormi, par- 
vule !” breaking into the 
despair of ** When, when shall 
I taste such sweet sleep.”— 
‘These are beauties which are 
not derived from the original, 
but there can be no dispute as 
to the imitation. 
The picture is rendered more 
touching from the contrast of 
calm slumber, and violent de- 
spair, yet Erasmus has, | think, 
almost equalled it, without the 


contrast, In his * Naufragium’ 
—** Inter omnes nullus se tran- 
quillius agebat quam muller 
quiedam, eur erat) infantulus 
in sinu, quem lactabat. Sola 
NEC vociferabatur, neC Hebat ; 
tantum complexa j nuellum tacite 
precabatur.” 

Among all the passengers 
none behaved with greater 
calmness than a woman who 
was suckling a child. She 
alone neither made any noise, 
nor wept, only hugging her 
little hoy fast, she silently 
prayed,” 

G. H. Lewes. 





With many thanks to our 
friend and correspondent, we 
have endeavoured at a transla- 
tion of the limes he so justly 
admires. ‘The passage from 
rasmus is exquisite. 


While struggling thus to give the peace she telt not, 
Her eves, vet elimme ring with the bright big drops, 
Fell on her babe, as on the nurse’s breast 
It lay hugg’d up in balm, and fast asleep ; 


And “ oh, poor little one!” 


said § she, ‘+ thou sleepest 9 


[enorant of these wan faces, and this silence 
Through the lone halls: nor feelest any grief 
Suc ‘h us thy brothe TS tee de or thy poor mother: : 


Nor knowest what a father thou hast lost, 


ome 
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Who lov’d thee so, and used to play with thee, 
And carry thee, and set thee on his knee, 

Still shaping into words thy pretty babble. 
Thou sleepest ; and the little dimpled smiles 

Lie ready still to chirrup in thy lips. 

QO blessed little creature, sleep, sleep on! 

May never misery such as racks thy mother 
Keep thy sweet lids apart. —Oh when, oh when, 


Shall such sweet sleeps ever return to mine!” 


L.H. 





OF THE ALLEGED SUFFERINGS OF TRUTIE. 


BY THORNTON 


LEIGH HUNT. 





‘* Certainly it is heaven upon earth to have a man’s mind move in Charity, rest 
in Providence, and turn upon the poles of Truth.”— Bacon. 





In entering the field against 
the two who have gone before 
me, I am not unaware that my 
temerity may be thought to 
exceed my modesty in an un- 
becoming degree; but the de- 
velopment of ‘Truth is a ser- 
vice in which reserve or timidity 
become rather a disgrace than 
an ornament; and as has been 
justly observed, even error, 
discussed with sincerity, may 
be subservient to its own de- 
struction. 

I am not about to examine 
the nature of ‘Truth. I have 
neither the time, the learning, 
nor the bigness of intellect 
which are needful for such a 
task, worthy of that first of 
Radicals, Prometheus. Let 
not the arrogance implied in 
the admission be imputed to 
me, for it is beyond my mean- 
ing. I shall confine my at- 
tempts to showing that what 


have been called the Sufferings 
of Truth are but the sufferings 
of our own infirmity, “Truth 
not being obnoxious to suffer- 
ing; that Opinion, on the 
other hand, which is notedly 
fleeting and unstable, is not 
identical with ‘Truth, which is 
immutable, though very often 
an unworthy substitute for it ; 
and that Truth does not remain 
unknown or unknowable to us. 
‘or if it were so, the hope of 
Good, nay Good itself, would 
be dependent on the clouds, 
and blown away with the breath 
of thought into utter dispersion. 
Life and existence would cease, 
Chaos itself would be anni- 
hilated. And yet this is the 
true reading of the reasoning 
in the former papers, if we take 
them literally throughout. I 
would show that this reasoning 
is right enough in its course ; 
but that it is the less instruc- 
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tive, because it sets out with a 
false start, and makes for a 
wrong goal, being falsely ap- 
plied. 

‘All protess to seek Truth, 
and doubtless many desire to 
find her, We have as yet, as it 
were, only seen her foots steps in 
the sand, but charmed with 
that sight, we lone to trace the 
nymph over the difficult: moun- 
tain passes which she loves to 
thread, till we shall arrive at her 
secret abode amoneyst the rocky 
holds of nature.” 


So writes Egerton Webbe 
in what Mr Lewes truly de- 
scribes as a * thoughttul and 
beautiful Now trom 
this passage we might suppose 
that ‘Truth was some lurking 
fugitive, to be hunted like An- 
gelica by her lovers,—an indi- 
vidual. But it may be said 
that “Pruth is here only per- 
sonified metaphorically. ‘Tt will 
be found, however, m= subse- 
quent parts of the essay, and 
in Mr Lewes’s paper, that 
‘Truth is treated as if it were 
some one thing to be sought 
for and discovered at the bottom 
of a well; or as though the 
astounded traveller might en- 
counter it on the great Sahara: 
or as if, by a painful analysis, it 
might be realised like some re- 
condite element, such 
dium; or at least, that it might 
be elicited by the discussion of 
fixed principles, like a propo- 
sition in Euclid, and be ratified 
bya kK. E.D. Yet we tind we do 
not get any the nearer to it for 
pe ering after it in this curious 
fashion. Kgerton Webbe, 1 ra- 
ther than trouble himself to 
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examine how the 
‘Truth is te be expressed, tells 
us that it is Inexpressible, until 
we have a new” vocabulary. 
Lewes is not content with this 
assumption, and yet he is not 
more mdustrious, but cries out 
that it is alla matter of opinion. 

Before proceeding further it 
may be as well to define what 
I suppose is meant by ‘Pruth ; 
for neither Webbe nor Lewes 
have done sO. Mr 
definition rather refers to the 
conduct of option than to 
Truth, whieh he supposes fo he 
identical with opliion, I wall 


Lewes’s 


not meddle with the nature of 


Truth; but T shall merely set 
down what [ believe to be the 
real meanings of the word, in 
its ordinary and (1 believe) 
particular aecceptation. The 
word Truth, then, is taken to 


CXPTeSs 

. ' . 

Fact or Ewzistence, or the 
bare existence or doimg ot 


things. 

Fitness, or the 
things ; and, what is nearly the 
same thing, 

Perfection, or the complete- 
ness of generic attributes i 
individual cases. 

Thus we say :— 

1. It is true that we live, or 

the world has a true existence; 

That to doubt’oneself ts 
the true duty of human nature ; 
and j 

3. That a circle is true when 
every part of its circumference 
is at the same distance from the 
centre, 

If these conditions are what 
we mean to express by the 
word ‘Truth, it is plain that it 
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is not any one thing that we 
‘an realise in’ an elementary 
shape. When we speak of 
abstract I'ruth, 1 think we 
mean the sum of all these con- 
ditions, that is the existence, 
fitness, and perfection of all 
things. ‘This is to make ‘Uruth 
synonymous = with — universal 
being; of which, 
the condition. 

It may be observed also, in 


fact, it Is 


VASSING, ‘that we use the term 
Truth indifferently, either to 
express the conditions them- 
selves, Or OUP SeTiIse Or COg= 
nition of them. . 

But what is it that is said! 
Is ‘Truth dependent upon us ? 
the Infinite upon the Finite ! 
This is realising the cosmogony 
of that very conclusive nation 
who believe the whole system of 
existence Is based upon a tor- 
toise, and man is in the place of 
the tortoise. Kgerton Webbe 
tells us we wait for some uni- 
versalist to wring ‘Truth out of 
the universe,—like water from 
a flint. As if we had not 
sucked it in with our mothers’ 
milk! Lewes assures us that 
‘Truth is not known or know- 
able to us, or that it Is no more 
than Opinion. | suspect, O 
Lewes, that when thou dost 
masticate thy most excellent 
roast beef, there is pre cisely 
then a depth of conviction upon 
thy mind, such as logic never 
yet produced. What ! till thou 
art wise ry shall there be no 
‘akes and ale at all, present or 
past ! 


Not so. Truth still is great 


and mighty, though her servant 
Egerton will pity her * suffer- 


ings: still glows in every bud, 


Wt every drop of water. of 


blood; still dwells in cities— 
!__as well 
as mountain holds. Still does 
she clothe the valle ‘vs with 
YTCeen 5 stil] keep the Alpine 
pinnacles unmelted in the sun’s 
glare: still beat ‘Time’s  roll- 
eall Upon the sandy shores : 
still swing in the roaring wind; 
still sleep in the el: issy lakes— 
Whatever we may opine. 
Although Lagree with E r= 
ton Webbe that a history of 


bless her smoky faee 


what he calls the Sufferings of 


Truth, should begin witha phi- 
lological inquiry, and that such 
an Inquiry, pushed to the ex- 
treme of all its br: Ute thes, would 
involve a history of the know- 
ledge oof ‘Truth; yet “Truth 
itself must not be confused with 
that which we eall it. Other- 
wise we must indeed wait until 
he could perambulate the in- 
finity of existence with a note- 
book in his hand, and jot down 
the essential vocabulary in his 
Phaetontie course, Porhaps 
no man would be fitter for the 
duty; unless it might — be 
* Felix, who could know the 
causes of all things.” Never- 
theless we cannot wait, we 
have not waited for the linguist. 

Nor did we wait for Mr 
Lewes’s Opinion. Opinion | 
take to be the formalised result 
of thought, and I suspect that 
‘Truth was felt and known long 
before man grew systematic in 
his philosophy. 

All that is meant by not 
knowing ‘Truth must be, that 
we cannot know all the phases 

Truth. We might as well 
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say we do not know life, be- 

cause our experience of its 
phenomena does not embrace 
all the past, all the sensations 
of all the millions existing, and 
all posterity to boot. We know 
life, we cognise it, although we 
do not know ¢ all of which it is 
capable; nor even what it IS, 
as a by-stander would, that is, 
one who contemplated — life, 
without himself living. ‘Thus 
we know ‘Truth when we eat 
our breakfast; when we walk 
abroad; when we kiss” our 
children ; when we squeeze our 
friends’ hands: when even, 
Keerton, we scrutinise a shell 
or a flowe T. 

We go through life like one 
who travels on a builded road, 
older than the Roman ways, 
and we almost forget at times 
the tangled forest, the se dgy 
stream, “and the bright- tinted 
broken ground of the lusty 
heath. ‘Here and there we 
come upon a beetle scrambling 
over the dust; a hare dashes 
across our path; or a break in 
the hedge shows us the trees, 
such as Adam looked upon; or 
au broken bank gives us a 
vlimpse of the soil trodden by 
the vast preadamites. We turn 
with fervour to Nature again, 
to ‘Truth; and the mind rushes 
through the gap, like the un- 
tethered horse, gambolling in 
ever fresh fields, ‘and forgetting 
the saddle-gall. Such is the 
exercise that keeps us sound 
and heart-whole, and makes 
the blood spin a gladder course. 
It is indeed Life. It realises 
all the end of our existence, 
which we are constituted at 


present to recognise. It is the 
remembrance of these passages, 
the dull reflection of them from 


the formalised elements of 
which the artificial road itself 


is made, the hope of them in 
future, and the enjoyment of 
them when realised, which con- 
stitute the whole ‘Truth of ex- 
istence. Thus the contempla- 
tion of ‘Truth, even in liane 
parts, cut up in details, en- 
larges the amount of our know- 
ledve of the entire ‘Truth; 
augments, in fact, our exist- 
ence. 

We do not, it is true, ex- 
perience all that is going for- 
ward in the universe. But we 
have some experience of this 
part of it which we inhabit. 
Nay, more, we inhabit a planet, 
and we have therefore expe- 
rience of many of those phe- 
nomena which are common to 
planets. ‘There is a twin fir- 
mament which we peep at afar, 
formed as our own is, like a 
ring split in one part. Now 
we know something of the pos- 
sible sensations which ++ 
to dwelling in a_ firmament 
shaped like a ring split in one 
part. l*urther, observe, we 
exist; and we have therefore 
some sy mpathy with all that 
part of the universe which has 
an existence. Now we know 
that among the possible con- 
sequences of existence are sen- 
sation and happiness, both of 
which we find to be durable to 
the verge of our experience ; 
while pain, if it exist at abl in 
the shape of what we mear by 
evil, is merely the sense of 
extraordinary transition, and is, 
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by the conditions of its exist- 
ence, transient, partial, and far 
apart, like ** Aneel visits.” 
We are thus incapable of be- 
lieving, that those things which 
constitute existence (pain not 
heing one) can be absent 
throughout the existent uni- 
verse. 

A partial knowledge of ‘Truth 
is all then that belongs to a 
part of existence; to Axnow 
more would mvolve the neces- 
sity to be more. We have only 
to recognise that faet, and to 
make the most of what we 
possess. We are told, that un- 
til Galileo found that the earth 
went round the sun, the priests 
who pinched his limbs for pro- 
mulgating a better judgment 
were right. ‘This ts confound- 
ing Truth im part with ‘Truth 
entire. The priests founded 
their opinion on certain ap- 
pearanees whieh remained un- 
denied: therefore it is said that 
their opinions were true, or 
Truth, although imperfect. But 
it was not. It was false, be- 
cause they assumed that part 
of the arzument which was 
complementary to their imper- 
fect data. ‘Lhe opinion wis 
compounded of true appear- 
ances and a false assumption, 
to complete the path to their 
deduction. It was therefore 
false, although it involved the 
consideration of some. truths. 
And here lies the vist of what 
Mr Webbe means by the view 
being ever the fulse one, te. 
partial. But the mischief 1s 


* The angelic offices of pain are not few. 
monitory power, to warn us from those things which are 
its wholesome effects as an exercise of strength. 


hot in its being so, but in our 
supposing it entire, piecing 
out the remainder of our doubts 
with assumptions. Mr Lewes 
defines the ‘Truth to be that 
opinion which involves the 


fewest assumptions. But it: is 


obvious that if those assump- 
tions are false, they must vitiate 
the sum of the truth of the 
opinion. “Lhe conclusion that 
Prath and opinion are identical, 
naturally lead to this error, and 
to the turther one. of ‘Truth 
being only relative and not 
absolute. lf it were said of 
our knowledge ot ‘Trath it 
would hardly be correct, espe- 
cially in regard to the instinets ; 
partial would be the better 
phrase. Dut it is unfortunately 
applied to Truth itself, which, 
for the want poited out by 
Mr Webbe, of a better vocabu- 
lary, we call by the same 
Name, 

Nevertheless, just aus we cal 
see more around us than Is in- 
cluded in our identity, sO We 
can perceive more than we can 
see. We find all our lessons 
from ‘Pruth teach the paramount 
activity and might of Good. 
And we learn from a sincere 
contemplation of the consis- 
tency of Nature in her opera- 
tions, to believe in the capacity 
for Good, even beyon the 
sphere of our understanding. 
The result is an unyielding 
Iaith in Nature, in Good, or 
‘Truth, by whatever name we 
call it; and it is this Faith 
which has been the strength, 


The most obvious are,.perhaps, its 
inimical to existence; and 
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the convictive power, of all 
past philosophies; it is this 
Faith, the Charity and Hope 
of Christianity, which has had 
force to reconcile many foolish 
squabbles among men since the 
new covtimbandment was given; 

it is this which gave Socrates 
his cheerful resignation, Plato 
his grace, and his refutation of 
Dioge ‘nes: that comforted Ruth 

“ amidst the alien corn; 

w hich set a glory round Mag- 
dalen’s frail locks. and sanctifie ad 
the wasted oil. It is this which 
makes us feel and acknowledge 
all that is good and great. It 
is this Faith which must unite 
cp fare statesmen, poets, 
and political-economists ;—in- 
dividuals, communities, (‘ ri- 
val!”) nations, in the great 
work of advancing human ‘hap- 
Ness. 

If we feel that which touches 
US SO strongly and finely that 
our sense is not cheated into a 
doubt of its existence, we 


realise all we can know. of 


Truth. If we receive from 
that burning consciousness a 
reflex of that which we cannot 
know, we are endowed with 
Belief, which is a pure addition 
to our gift of Life. ‘The trust 
in hoth, which befits a partial 
creature, whose life is a course 
of gifted powers, and ‘benefits 
received — far hey ond those 
powers, constitutes Faith. 

Now it is Faith which suffers, 
and not ‘Truth. Substitute that 
word for the other in Webbe’s 
essay, and we have something 
nearer to the actual state of 
the case. Conscious of the 
limitation of our powers, we 


' 


feel that we cannot regulate all 
the phenomena to which we 
are subject, and with a cowardly 
dread of possible ills, we doubt 
those powers which regulate us 
and the phenomena together, 
and set about paltering with 
nature. The child sees nothing 
but pain and cruelty in the 
hand of the dentist. Precise ly 
so we have only just begun 
heartily to put our trust in 
death, which is perhaps the 
most awful seeming of all the 
phenomena to which we are 
subject. If we have borne it 
without shrieking sometimes, 
we have boasted of a martyr- 
dom. Even yet political eco- 
nomy, whose task is to expose 
truths with indifferency, is 
railed at by timidity, and the 
old rubbish huddled again over 
its disclosures with —precipi- 
taney; as though an abstract 
truth would explode like a 
gasometer. ‘The sense of a 
degree of power consequent 
upon the reasoning faculty, and 
the meanly selfish belief, that 
none but individual interest 
will order things for the best, 
conspire to make us prefer 
human powers, however inade- 
quate, rather than trust to 
powers over which we have no 
control whatsoever. Hence 
arises Falsehood, which is the 
opposition of individual will to 
the march of universal eve nts. 
How childish, how nugatory ! 

late, happily inexorable, still 
rules us in spite of the petty 
impediments we — interpose ; 
which serve for nought but to 
vex our enjoy ment. And 
herein is the Suffering. 
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‘The mind of man, says 
Locke, being very narrow, and 
so slow in making acquaintance 
with things, and taking in new 
truths, that no one man is capa- 
ble, in a much longer lite than 
ours, to know all truths; it be- 
comes our prudence, in our search 
after knowledge, to employ our 
thoughts about fundamental and 
material questions, — carefully 
avoiding those that are trifling, 
and not suffering ourselves to be 
diverted from our main even 
purpose, by those that are merely 
incidental, How much of many 
voung men’s tune is” thrown 
away in purely logical inquiries, 
[ need not mention. 

‘¢There are fundamental truths 
that le at the bottom, the basis 
upon which a great many others 
rest, and in’ which they have 
their consistency. These are 
teeming truths, rich in store, 
with which they furnish — the 


mind; and like the lights of 


heaven, are not only beautiful 
and entertaining in themselves, 
bat give light and evidence to 
other things, that without them 
could not be seen or kuown. 
Such is that admirable discovery 
of Mr Newton, that all bodies 


eravitate to one another, which 


may be counted as the basis of 


natural philosophy. 

Our Saviour’s great rule, that 
me should lore our neighbour Us 
ourselves, is such a fundamental 
truth for the regulating liuomnan 
society ; that, I think, that by 
that alone, one might, without 
difliculty, de ‘termine all the cases 
and doubts in social morality. 
These, and such as these, are the 


truths we should endeavour to 
find out and store our minds 
with.” 


We must not then attempt 
to separate truth by analysts, 
- realise it in the lump ; : but 
by the persevering contempla- 
tion of nature, obee ‘rve her in- 
tuitive commands, and be satis- 
fied with following out the har- 
mony we find, To promulgate 
our conclustonus it seecial lite 
will often want courage, as Mr 
Lewes has remarked, and that 
indiflerency to consequences 
which Locke urges. ‘l'o teach 
we shall want a better vocabu- 
lary. But all that we can hope 
to modify by our doctrines are 
the Belief and Faith in Truth, 
and not ‘Truth itself. If we 
make the corrections suggested 
in the previous treatises, we 
have directly some most valuable 
strictures upon the formation 
and propagation of opinion, 
and the development of ‘Truth, 
in reference to the advanee- 
ment of social happiness. leer- 
ton Webbe shows us where to 
heoim the better mode of that 
advancement: Lewes shows 
the probable shape which our 
acquis! itions will assume; both 
oint to many of the difficulties 
which beset the werk. I am 
only anxious that they should 
mistead none into the belief 
that Truth has a fleeting doubt- 
ful existence, dependant upon 
frail mortality, instead of being 
the condition of Immortality. 


® « Conduct of the Understanding,’ S. x/iij. 
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OF STATESMEN WHO HAVE WRITTEN VERSEsS.* 


Wr could never understand 
how it was, that Sackville, 


Lord Dorset, (in the time of 


Klizabeth), who wrote the fine 


Induction to the * Mirror of 


Magistrates,’ as well as the 
tragedy of * Gorboduc,’ never 
wrote anything more,—at least 
of any consequence, aid as far 
as we know. It is true, he 
became a busy statesman; but 
what surprises us is, that so 
genuine a poet could refrain 
from his poetical vocation. 
We have made up our minds 
that he must have written a 
good deal which is lost; for 
we can as little imagine a poet 
passing the greater part of his 
life without writing poetry, as 
a lark who never sings. 


The Induction to the * Mir- 
ror of Magistrates’ is a look in 
at the infernal regions, and is 
like a portal to the allegorical 
part of the Faerie Queene, or 
rather to the sadder portion 


of that part; for it has none of 


the voluptuousness, and but 
little intimation of the beauty ; 

nor is the st) le anything ne arly 
sorich. WD. eh; ipsa hetter com- 

parison would be that of the 
quaint figures of the earliest 
ltalian painters, compared with 
those of Raphael. Or it is a 
bit of a minor Dante. But 
the poetry is masterly of its 
kind,—full of passion and ima- 
vination,—true, and caring for 
nothing but truth. “Phe poet's 


guide in his visit 1s Serrow.— 


Ere L was ware, into a desart wood 

We now were come; where hand in hand embraced, 
She led the way, and through the thick so traced 

As, but Thad been guided by her might, 

It was no way for any mortal wight. 


But lo! while thus amidst the desart dark 
We passed on, with steps and pace unincet, 
A rumbling roar, confused with howl and bark 
Of dogs, shook all the ground under our feet, 


= 9 


“eee struck the din within owr ears so deep, 
As, half distraught, unto the eround I fell, 
Besought return, and not to visit hell. 


But she, forthwith, uplifting me apace, 
Removed my dread, and with a steadfast mind, 


. 


Bade me come on, tor here was now the place. 


Next saw we Dread, all trembling how he shook, 
With foot uncertain, proffered here and there ; 
Benummed of speech, and, with a ghastly look, 
Searched every place, all pale and dead with fear, 
His cap borne up w ith star ing of his hair. 


» * 


« r 


* Concluded from p, 28: 
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By him lay heavy Sleep, cousin of Death, 
Flat on the ground, and still as any stone ; 
A very corpse, save yielding forth a breath.— 
The body’s rest, the quiet of the heart, 
The travail’s ease, the still night’s feer* was he, 
And of our lite in earth the better part, 
Reaver of sight, and yet in whom we see 
Things oft that tide, and oft that never be ; 
Without respect esteeming equally 
King Croesus’ pomp, and Trus’ poverty. 

‘ ‘ ‘ " 


On her (Famine) while we thus firmly fixed our eyes, 
That bled for ruth of sucha dreary sight, 
Lo! suddenly she shrieked in so huge wise, 

As made hell gates to shiver with the might. 


Observe the line marked in * hell-broth” that * boils and 
italics in the following passage. bubbles ;” but the consistency 
It may be called the sublime — is here thicker and more hor- 
of mud and dirt! Perhaps — rid,—a bog of death :— 
Shakspeare took from it his 


Hencefrom when scarce I could mine eves withdraw 
That filled with tears as doth the springing well, 
We passed on so far forth till we saw 
Rude Acheron, a loathsome lake to tell, 
That boils and bubs up swelth as black as hell. 
* * + « ¢ 
Thence came we to the horror and the hell, 
The large great kingdoms, and the dreadtul reign 
Of Pluto in his throne where he did dwell, 
% . . . 
The wide waste places, and the Augie plain, 
The wailings, shrieks, and sundry sorts of pain, 
ry . 
he sights, the sobs, the deep and deadly groan, 
Earth, air, and all, resounding plaint and moan. 


Sackville has been gathered otherwise great, — his _ rival 
into collections of British po- Essex included,—the ascen- 
etry. So ought Sir Walter dancy of his will. His will 
Raleigh, whose poems have thrust itself before his under- 
been lately published in a vo-  standing,—the imperious part 
lume under the elegant care of of his energy before the rational 
Sir Egerton Brydges or Mr or the loving; and hence the 
Singer,—we know not which; failure, even in his worldly 
for we have unfortunately views, of one of the most ae- 
missed a sight of it. Raleigh complished of men. We cannot 
was a genuine poet, spoilt by say, that like Bacon, he had 
what has spoilt so many men no heart; otherwise he could 
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not have been a poet; but 
like Bacon, he over-estimated 
worldly cunning; which is a 
weapon for little men, not for 
great; and like Bacon, he fell 
hy it. Inshort, he wanted the 
highest point of all greatness, — 

truth. Raleigh’s poems con- 
tain some inter resting cravings 
after that repose and quiet, 
which great restlessness so 
often feels, and to which the 
poe ‘tical part of his nature must 
at intervals really have inclined 
him: but a writer suceeeds best 
in that which ineludes his entire 
qualities, and the best produe- 
tion of this lawless and wilful 
genius is the fine sonnet on the 


Fairy Queen of his friend 
Spenser ; which, not content 
with admiring as its greatness 
deserved, he violently places at 
the head of all poems, ancient 
and modern, sweeping Petrarch 
into oblivion, and making Ho- 
mer himself tremble. It is one 
of the noblest sonnets in the 
language. Warton justly ob- 
serves that the allegorical turn 
of it gives ita particul: ir beauty, 
asa compliment to Spenser.— 
Petrarch’s peta of fame and 
chastity, it is to be observed, is 
displace d for Queen Elizabeth ; 
who is implied in the character 
of the * Fairy Queen.’ 


Methought | saw the grave where Laura lay 
Within that temple, where the vestal flame 

Was wont to burn; and passing by that way 

To see that buried dust of living fame, 

Whose tomb fair Love and fairer Virtue kept, 
All suddenly [ saw the Fairy Queen ; 

At whose approach the soul of Petrarch wept, 
And from hencetorth those Graces were not seen, 


For they this Queen attended ; 


in whose stead 


Oblivion laid him down on Laura’s hearse :— 
Hereat the hardest stones mere seen to ble ed, 

And groans of buried ghosts the heavens did perse ; 
Where Homer's spright did tremble all for grief, 
And curst the access of that celestial thief. 


We have marked some of these 
lines in Italics; but indeed 
the whole might have been 
so marked. 

We must get on however at 


a quicker rate with the rest of 


our accomplished — statesmen, 
otherwise we shall not have 
room for them. Sir Henry 
Wotton, James the First’s am- 
bassador to Venice, afterwards 
Provost of Eton College, really 
united the two extremes of a 


taste for business and _ retire- 
ment, which Sir Walter’s less 
tender nature could only com- 
bine in fancy. He was author 
of the famous definition of an 
ambassador ( An honest man 
sent to fe abroad for the good 
of his country”), and of the no 
less true epitaph which he de- 
sired to be put on his tomb- 
stone, Hic jacet hujus sententia, 
&e. Here lies the first author 
of this sentence, * The itch of 
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disputation is the scab of the 
chureh :’—one of those rare 
sayings, the apparent coarse- 
ness of which is indicated by the 
refinement and worthiness of 
the feeling. 

But we are again forgetting 
our limits. 

Sir Henry, who was among 


the first to hail the genius of 
his young acqui aintance Milton, 
was author of several vracetul 
minor poems, touching for their 
thoughtfulness and goodness, 
One of the most admired, 
which is to be found in many 
collections, begins 


How happy is he born and taught, 
Who serveth not another's will. 


Lord Falkland, the romantic 
adherent of Charles the First, 
but friend of all parties, and 
tender-hearted desirer of peace, 
left some poems which are to 
be found in * Niehols’s Collee- 
tion, Vol. i, p. 236, and Vol. 


vil, p. 247. The memory of 


Sir Richard Fanshaw’s diplo- 
matie talents would have been 
swallowed up in the reputation 
of the translator of Guarini’s 

‘Pastor Fido.” had not an ae- 
count of him been written by 
that sweet amazon, his wife, 
who (unknown to him) fought 
by his side on board-ship in 


the disguise of a cabin-boy. 


But we now come to the great 


wit and partizan, Andrew Mar- 
vell, whose honesty bated the 
arts of the Stuarts, and whose 
pamphlets me verses had no 
mean hand in putting an end 
to their fuser He unites 
wit with earnestness and de pth 
of sentiment, beyond any imis- 
cellaneous writer in the lian 
uae. Glorious Andrew's 
partizanship did not hinder his 
being of the party of all man- 
kind, and doing justice to 
what was good hn the most 
opposite char: iters. [na pane- 
gyric on Cromwell he has 

taken high gentlemanly occa- 


sion to saooedl the dignity of 


the end of €C harles the l*irst. 


“© So restless Cromwell could not cease 
In the inglorious arts of peace, 
But through adventurous war 
Ureed his active star ; 


And, like the three-fold lightning, first 
Breaking the clouds where it was nurst, 
Did thorough his own side 
His fiery way divide ; 


Then burning through the air he went 
And palac es and te mple s rent, 

And Cwsar’s head at last 

Did, through his laurels, blast. 


‘Tis madness to resist or blame 
The face of angry heaven’s flame ; 
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And if we would speak true, 
Much to the man is due, 


Who from his private garden, where 
. , ad 
He liv’d reserved and austere, 
(As if his highest plot 
To plant the bergamot) 


Could by industrious valour climb 

‘yy e . . 

To ruin the great work of tine, 
And cast the kingdoms old 
Into another mould. 


“ * % + “ + 


What field of all the civil wars, 
Where his were not the deepest sears ? 
And Hampton shows what part 
He had of wiser art: 


Where, twining subtle fears with hope, 
He wove a net of such a scope, 
That Charles himself might chase 
To Carisbrook’s narrow case ; 


That thence the royal actor borne 

The tragic scaffold might adorn, 
While round the armed bands 
Did clap their bloody hands. 


He nothing common did, or mean, 
Upon that memorable scene, 

But with his keener eye 

The axe’s edge did try; 


Nor call’d the gods with vulgar spite 
To vindicate his helpless right, 
But bord his comely head 
Down, as upon a bed.” 


The emphatic cadence of this couplet, 


‘© — Bow’d his comely head 
Down, as upon a bed,” 


is in the best taste of his friend Collection, fresher, to our taste, 
Milton, with greater simpli- — than Dryden’s. Halifax has 
city than the latter usually got into the ‘ British Poets.’ 
evineed. Somers was among the transla- 
Sir William ‘Temple wrote tors of Garth’s ‘Ovid.’ Even 
verses with a spirit beyond the — miserly Pulteney was a verse- 
town-fashion of his time, as man;—to say nothing of flighty 
may be seen by some transla- Hanbury Williams, and crawl- 
tions from Virgil in Nichols’s ing Dodington. Bolingbroke, 
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among other small poems, ad- 
dre ssed one of singularly good 
advice for a man o ; his charae- 
ter to a mistress f his,—pro- 
bably the same of whom a 
strange affecting anecdote is 
told in the Memoirs of the 
late Bishop of Norwich,’ just 
published. | 
‘Take the melancholy taste 
of this aneedote of your mouth, 
dear reader, with the following 
effusion from. the pen of the 


great Lord Peterborough, full 
of those animal spirits which 
he retained at the age of seventy 
seven, and of a love’ which 
manifested itself to nearly as 
late a period. It 1s on the 
celebrated Mrs Howard, after- 
wards Countess of Suffolk, 
supposed mistress of George 
the Second, — famous among 
her friends for the union of 
sweet temper with sincerity. 


, sald to my heart, between sleeping and waking, 
‘Thou wild thing, that always are leaping or aching, 
W hat black, brown, or fair, in what clime, in what nation, 


By turns has not taught thee a pit-a-patation 


»?9 


Thus aceused, the wild thine gave this sober reply :— 
‘ See the heart without motion, though Celia pass by ! 
Not the beauty she has, not the wit that she borrows. 
Give the eve any joys, or the heart any sorrows. 


‘ When our 


Sappho uppears—she, whose wit so refined 


1 am torced to appli and with the rest of mankind— 
Whatever she says is with spirit and fire: 
iv’ rv word L attend, but | only admire. 


- Prudent 1a as 


vainly would yout in her claim, 


Ever eazinge on Tleaven, though man is her aim; 


wey 


Fis love, not devotion, that turns up her eyes 


Those stars of this world a 


»1TO0o wood for the k1es, 


But Chloe so lively, so easy, so fair, 
Hler wit so genteel, without art, without care; 


When she comes in iy way 


the motion, the pain, 


The leapin vs, the achines, return all a@ain. 


() wondertul creature 


Never grave out of pride , never 


a woman of reason ! 


' 


Ly out of season 3 


When so easy to wuess, who des 2 angel should be, 
Would one think Mrs Howard ne’er dreamt it was she ? 


* She came to his house one day, would not be denied by the porter, and burst. 


ing into his room, threw down a purse f 


are my wretched earnings—take them 


she de »parted. There is a mystery in the 


with @ purse of g gold, and from such a quartes 


of gold, exclaiming in tears, ‘* There 


may God bless you,” Saying which, 


story; for what could Bolingbroke want 


But there is possibly atruth of some 


kind in it, and evidence that he had a better heart to deal with than his own, 
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Poetical quotations so soon 
‘arry an article to great length, 
that we are sorry we must cut 
the present one short; which 
we shall do with one of the 
most interesting as well as 
latest specimens of our subject, 
produced in advanced life by a 
nobleman who possesses ‘aa 
deserves the good opinion of 
all parties, for he combines the 
good qualities of all,—the poli- 
tical energy and generous hos- 
pitality of the Tories, the libe- 
ral opinions of the best of the 
Whigs, and the goodnature and 
universal Sy mpathy of the true 
Radical. We hardly need add 
for any one’s s information, that 
we mean Lord Holland. The 
more than elegant, the cordial 
vers de societe of his uncle 
Charles Fox (we allude par- 
ticularly to lis lines on Mrs 


Crewe), the art and festivity of 


those of Sheridan, and the witty 


BY LORD HOLLAND, ON 


SONNET 
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mockery of Canning’s, are too 
well known to warrant repe- 
tition; and, generally speak- 
ing, they belong also to the 
conventionalities of a time gone 
by, and not likely to return. 
But there is a higher and more 
lasting’ aspiration in the modest 
effusion of the Noble Lord: 
nor do we know anything more 
touching in the sophisti “ated 
life to which such men must be 
more or less subject, than this 
evidence, on the part of a states- 
man of his years and expe- 
rienee, of lis having: reserved 
a young heart and a thoughtful 
conscience. How ple want to 
be able to love such natures in 
spite of the immediate, perhaps 
unwilling polities, with which 
they are mixedup! And why, 
alas! cannot such hearts rule 
their ftellow-creatures, uninflu- 
enced by fleeting inferiorities 
of circumstance ! 

REGAINED.’ 


READING * PARADISE 


1830. 


Homer and Dryden, nor unfrequently 

The playtul Ovid or the Italian’s song, 

That held entranced my youthful thoughts so long 
With dames and loves and deeds of chivalr Vs 


Len now = light me. 


Thither 


From the noisy throng 
L fly to sip the sweets that lie 


Enclosed in tenderest folds of poesy, 


Ott as for ease my w 


ary spirits lone. 


But when, recoiling trom the fouler scene 


Of sordid vice or 


‘ank atrocious crime, 


My sic ‘kening soul pants for the pure serene 
Of loftier regions, quitting tales and rhyme, 
I turn to Milton: and his he ights sublime, 


By ime too long unsought, I strive to climb. 
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CEMETERIES. 


Tue adoption of Cemeteries 
in the suburbs of London 
affords an instance of salutary 
sense and good taste which 
foreign examples, combined 
with the spirit of speculation 
now so rife in our country, 
have engendered in capitalists 
and trading companies. We 
have met with persons, how- 
ever, who have expressed them- 
selves unwilling to embark their 
stock in a sche me of this na- 
ture—the idea of venturing 
upon a profit and loss account 
with Death himself—to east the 
balance in favour of or against 
graves, worms, and epitaphs— 
to make dust their paper—cal- 
culate the bills of mortality— 
become a party interested in 
the spread of typhus, or other 
deadly epidemic disease—are 
considerations startling to sen- 
sitive minds, which naturally 
shrink from such associations 
of thoughts. 

A slight shifting of the light, 
nevertheless, as it “falls upon an 
object presented to the Inward 
eye, may so colour the scene, 


that the repulsive subject of 


one minute may become the 
attractive feature of the next. 
Thus, in place of the above 
rather morbid reasoning, let us 
put the more cheerful argu- 
ment which might be de rived 
from this consideration, that by 
contributing towards the esta- 
blishment of suburban ceme- 
teries, we help to stay the dan- 
gerous increase of buried bodies 


No, 384—V I. 


in places crowded with the 
living —we use our means 
against the future possible ap- 
proach of awful plague or 
cholera—we exercise a sym- 
pathy with those who mourn, 
and whose heads are bent 
downwards, whose eyes are 
fixed on the new grave, whose 
dress and demeanour mark 
them as the afflicted of Death, 
by leading them to follow their 
lost dear ones to places more 
quiet and seemly than the 
hubbub-ridden and = swarming 
streets. By beckoning them 
to “a more removed ground” 
amid trees and flowers, we be- 
come small agents of the irre- 
——— power which tempers 
the wind to the shorn lamb. 
Thus, by changing the motive 
of the subscriber, the invest- 
ment turns froma —_ specu- 
lation in mortgage or funeral 
funds, to a patriotic peat bene- 
volent loan. 

Colour the sentiment as we 
may, there seems no lack of 
means to accomplish the de- 
sirable end. On the contrary, 
the eagerness of speculators 
would “have surrounded — this 
populous city with a chain of 
cemeteries, which might ap- 
pear, as the burying-places 
about Constantinople seemed 
to Lady Mary, as more 
extensive than the city itself, 
Primrose hill and Hampste: ud 
heath, among other places, 
marked as eligible sites for 
burying-grounds, had been 
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sown with tombs and bur- 
rowed for catacombs, if the 
check of a Parliametary veto 
had not restrained the mania 
within reasonable limits. 

The mourners are hencetorth 
not “to go about the streets.” 
City churchyards, more prolific 
of iron-railing than of grass, 
already feel the influence of 
the rural beauties of Kensall 
Green. Even St  Giles-in- 
the-lields, trembling for bu- 
rial fees, has hung across 
the brick front of his chapel 
an advertising-board, proclaim- 
ing desirable interment in 
* New Caracomss.” 

So much difference has been 
felt in the pocket of a ‘Town 
Rector that his faith was insuf- 
ficient for restraining him from 
sending a Petition to the House 
against these encroachments 
upon a disagreeable and dan- 
gerous custom.* — lamily vaults 
are secured. — ‘The 
Luxury has found out a new 

leasure in the erection during 
is life of his own superb monu- 
ment. The froth of human 
vanity rises over the grave 
itself, intermingled with filthy 
lucre ; and deformed ambition, 
unconscious of the hump on his 
back, has paraded himself in a 
conspicuous part of a new 
cemetery. A living empiric 
has purehased the unenviable 
privi ege of erecting a pon- 
derous and marble mausoleum, 
on which his name and preten- 
sions are nape? ntly set forth. 
O that the Everlasting had 
fixed his canon ‘gainst  self- 


* See Debates of Last Session. The 


London. 


Cemeteries. 


man ot 








praise! Pufhine on conse- 
crated ground had then been 
sacrilege. ‘There is something 
in this assumption of the dine 
of executor to one’s-self—this 
‘setting ducre in one eye, 
Death in the other’ ’—_ this double 
grasp of the money-bags with 
both a living and a dead ‘hand-~ 
this caricature of prospective 
fame, which is at once laughable 
and revolting. We looked not to 
have such an exhibition in an 
English cemetery. 

A touching incident asso- 
ciated with the Cemetery at 
Kensall Green was told the 
other day of Mr Broughton, 
the surgeon. Previous to the 
operation, the effeet of which 
was so fatal, he was driven in 
his carriage to the gate, and 
sat there for some minutes 
looking in. Only a few days 
from that time his body Was 
deposited among the shrubs 
and flowers and monwnental 
stones Which he had then and 
there contemplated. = In- his 
will it was directed that he 
should be there buried. ‘This 
story is beautifully expressive 
of a state of mind calnily 
making itself up to a contin- 
gent, not remotely calculated, 
ca felt to be hovering awfully 
near. ‘The looking in is better 
to our thinking than would 
have been the going in. Such 
ah occurrence could not have 
happened had there been no 
grave-yard, as the Americans 
term their Cemetery, beyond 
the city’s hum. To visit the 
vaults of St Sepulchre’s under 


Petition was presented by the Bishop of 
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the same circumstances would 
be horridly morbid and unima- 
ginative. Nothing to soften the 
unmasked features of the vision 
of death, nothing to touch the 
fancy, and lift it from the re- 
volting, and break the one 
intense idea by an association 
of pleasant images, would be 
found in the unrelieved stoni- 
ness and gloom of the city 
ehureh-yard. It would be ad- 
ding il to the vinegar. On 
the other hand, the garde ‘n- 
like appearance, of the: Ceme- 
tery, its tasteful buildings, 
clumps of trees, its evergreens 
and flowers, surrounded. by a 
landscape rich in cultivation, 
sweeping’ in extent, varied in 
character, remind us that in 
the midst of death we are in 
lite; and as flowers are not pro- 
hibited by any law of nature 
from growing on graves, there 
are colours and forms, bright 
and beautiful, which may arise 
in and spread over the mind to 
screen from it the shroud, to 
harmonise with the funeral pro- 
cession, even to veil the bare 
and whitened skeleton. 

In such a scene we ean 
afford to smile at the hackneyed 
quotations, — the 
good grammar, or sense, which 
not unfrequently | give evidence 
that the feelings of the parties 
most concerned in the sculp- 
turing of epitaphs will not 
allow of the painful directing 
of the mason; but occasionally 


epitaphs are met with either of 


artful beauty or of natural feel- 
ing, which may excite a solemn 
pleasure in the rural pedestrian, 


breaches of 
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touching at once his imagina- 
tion and his affections. Who ean 
help being moved by the glow- 
ing fire and radiance of an 
agonised love, which thus dis- 
verses the clouds hanging on 
the skirts of the world : ? 
“ Young, beautiful, and good, 
God in his mercy numbered her with his 
angels 


at the early age of 17.” 


It seems as impious to doubt 
the faith as the love, which die- 
tated this inscription, A fact 
is assumed with all the confi- 
denee of an eye-witness. The 
letters with which the marble 
is firmly indented showing a 
masculine decision of hand, not 
being sketched with a fancitul 
and hesitating pencil, nor to 
be erased by a sponge, are but 
faint types ‘of the vivid image 
stamped on the mind of the 
bereaved parent that his young, 
his beautiful, his virtuous chile <t 
is now and for ever an angel 
of light, admitted as one. of 
that burning row of bright 
seraphim ministering before the 
the Most High. 


strength of love 


throne of 

The united 
and grief tramples down all 
doubt—their force, like that of 
Michael and Raphael, rolls back 
the screen which divides earth 
from heaven, and to the father’s 
eye reveals the renewed form 
of his child,—an angel among 
No picture of Guido’s 
con- 


angels. 
can be more divinely 
ceived. Such a figure we have 
seen among his winged groups, 
floating in golden air — her 
delicate hands crossed over her 
bosom, her head turned up in 
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eestacy towards the unapproac ‘h- 
able light. What sceptic would 
step between this mourner 
and his consolation? Whose 
faith can supply a balm more 
effectual to a sensibility so 
wounded ? Such is the force 
of earnestness over the imagi- 
nation, that, believing in the 
truth of the writer or speaker, 
we are won to the acceptation 
of all which his feelings dic- 
tate. We may doubt the truth 
of Newton’s science, of Brown’s 
philosophy, — of Shakspeare’s 
art; doubt if the stars be +“ : 
but there isa sacred truth 1 
grief, where grief is cen 
which defies questioning. A 
moral grandeur, a majesty in- 
vests it, which might command 
the respect of angels who have 
never suffered. 

We were not less affected by 
the simplicity of another in- 
scription which, with the above- 
named, we found at Kensal 
Green on our first visit. ‘The 
workman’s task had, appa- 
rently, been short, but its 
appeal was most eloquent. ‘The 
hame of 

CAROLINE 
alone was carved on the slab. 

No ornament of any kind, 
no hieroglyph accompanied the 
baptismal word, no prose sur- 
hame spoiling the poetry of the 
Christian—Caroline who? no 
matter—it is not for us or for 
the world that stone was raised 
—they know that placed it 
there, and are content: all the 
rest should be hidden from 
public scrutiny. Something 
is, however, revealed, much is 
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indicated, more is felt and 
imagined by such silence—a 
mystery acts like a spell upon 
the fancy, we are rooted to the 
spot of earth before Caroline’s 
grave, bound up in a dream of 
conjecture. Feelings rise and 
creep over the mind as we 
contemplate that simple stone, 
touching equally the one who 
is taken and the other who is 
left; we seem to be told of 
intimacy the most happy—of 
times when that name, and 
that name alone, was never 
sounded, but tenderness and 
joy rose like attendant spirits 
to do it homage—of a charac- 
ter modest as twilight, yet 
loved for its hues and its beauty 
beyond all other brilliant and 
costly things — of attributes 
which no epitaph could picture 
—no eulogium could measure. 
Is there evidence of a loving 
hand shrouding a memory from 
the sneer of detraction ? or 
of pride denying an iden- 
tity which frailty had made 
ees 2? We might build 
faney upon fancy without end, 
and so building there is no 
knowing how long we might 
have gazed at the sculptured 
name of Caroline at Kensal 
Green, had not the exclama- 
tion of a boy who, with a family 
of respectable — tradespeople, 
approached the spot nearly 
shaken our airy edifice from its 
nice balanee—* Oh, mother, 
not finished.” 


here’s a name 
We turned away with an 
uneasy sensation, calculating 


the probability of the boy being 
right—one glance thrown back 
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at the tomb reassured our 
wishes. ‘The name appeared 
in the centre of the stone, 
though without a stop. 
Another visit to the ceme- 
tery caused a search for the 
place which had given rise to 
so many reflections. It was 
not to be found—no slab con- 
spicuous for simplicity of form 
and brevity of Inscription 
greeted the eye; we wandered 
this way and that—up one 
gravel walk and down another 
—threading the spaces between 
the monuments, crossing and 
re-crossing the green; at 
length, by an association of 
ideas, we recoliected the pre- 
cise spot where the isolated 


name had appeared; what can 
we say? ‘This, but no more. 
The boy was right—the in- 
scription was now completed, 
proving a previous mere com- 
mencement. ‘Truth obliges us, 
as candid writers always say, 
to contess this, and to knock 
our sentiment on the head with 
an ugly fact; but not the cer- 
tainty of securing a reputation 
equal to that of the most. re- 
nowned of jokers would tempt 
our pen to place at the foot of 
this article the name and the 
inscription which now follow 
the onee interesting * Caro- 
line.” 
ICHION. 





SPECIMEN OF FRENCH-ENGLISH; 


OR, CONSIDERATIONS ON A BIRD. 


[ Translated into English by a young French lady who is studying the language. 
There is something irresistibly ludicrous in these early attempts to translate into a 
foreign tongue ; and the young lady in question will be as much amused with her 


specimen by and by, as any of our readers. | 


I cons1DERED lately from my gar- 
den’s pavilion, a little bird which, 
extremely gay, came to fall on 
the edge of a flower-pot under a 
blossomed orange-tree. Unac- 
quainted that he was spied in 
that solitude, he abandoned him- 
self to all the sentiments which 
the innocence, the safety, and 
the influence of the fine nature 
animate all the sensible beings. 
He spreaded his wings to the 
vivifieal beams of sun of the 


morning, seizing a little small 


worm which came to pass, Jump- 
ing of joy of an edge of the pot 
to the other, and complaisant 
himself in another bird of it sort, 
which pecked in a quicksand, 
and which could be, or his friend, 
or his child, or her woman. 
About five minutes after he flies 
away of that compass of a garden 
too strait in distance without 
limits of the nature for to fill up 
the true destination for to live 
among innumerable joys of an 
innocent life. 

















THOUGHT FOR MICHAEL ANGELO. 


BY R. H. HORNE. 


Tue seulptor’s mind, that in the quarry vast 

A solid nation sees—pure as his soul— 

To free them from their clouded stand resolves ; 
While energies flash thro’ his glowing frame, 

As doth a fire-brand in besieging hands. 

But when the Tuovautr Creative, trom itself 
Stupendous dreams to equal substance calls, 
Filling imagination’s utmost moulds 

With mind, form, colour, life, and active power, 
No turther force of effuence, O Great God ! 
Originates the whole, than serves to watt 

The pregnant fabric from infinity 

Unto these human shores—where time and space 
Teach us to work, that so we may enlarge 

Our soul’s abode, earned in the ascending Scheme. 





THE 
A PROSE POEM 


[CHILDREN are, more or less, 
poets by nature, they are so 
disposed to enjoy existence and 
to see the beautiful and the 
admirable wherever they cast 
their eyes. And if it is not 
egotism ina father to think it, 
there is a genuine poetical feel- 
ing in the following simple and 
joyous observations made by a 
little hoy, in the companionable 
gaiety of his heart, while strol- 
ling with him in the Bishop's 
Wood, between Highgate and 
Hampstead. He had no sus- 
picion, of course, that he was 
uttering anything unusual, or 
that his father was taking the 


WALK IN THE 


WOOD: 


BY A LITTLE BOY. 


words down. It was a sort of 
human bird-song, uttered out 
of the fullness of comfort. ] 


‘“ It would be nice to have 
a little house in this wood, and 
to walk out of it whenever we 
chose, and take a Jittle green 
walk. 

* You look for violets on 
that side, and I will look on 
this; and then we shall be wan- 
derers. 

“It is a good joy, having 
found this wood. 

“Ah, you are writing :—it 
is convenient, that,—to be able 
lo write in a Little green wood.” 
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COMPANION TO TILE 


“ Old wood to burn, old wine 


LOVER OF OLD BOOKS. 


to drink, old friends to converse with, and old 


books to read.”,—Atronso, King or ARRAGON. 


No. 1V.— Catalogues of Cheap Books.—Curious Final Interview 
of Queen Anne and the Duchess of Marlborough. 


As catalogues have flowed in 
pon Us this month, we cannot 
hut, preface our Review with 


a word or two on such lists of 


hooks for their own sake, and 
to show our abundant worthi- 
ness to receive them. And 
first we must observe, that they 
vive a comfortable thickness to 
our Magazine and invest. it 
like good winter clothing, or 
make it plump and pleasant to 
handle. They are flesh to its 
hones. Secondly, to readers like 
ours, they are an addition to 
a actual reading furnished by 

: for a cat yh is nota mere 


nie - jist of saleables, 


as the ani ene may fane y. 
Kyen a common auctioneer’s 
catalogue of goods and chattels 
suggests a thousand reflections 
to a peruser of any knowle dye; 
judge then what the case must 
be with a catalogue of books ; 
the very titles of which run the 
rounds of the whole world, 


visible and invisible,—geogra- 


plies, biographies,” histories, 
loves, hates, Joy S, SOrrows, 
cookeries, SCIENCES, fashions, 
and eternity! ‘Thirdly, we 
speak on this subject from the 
most literal experience ; for 
often and often have we cut 
open a new catalogue of old 
books with all the fervour and 
iVOry folder of al first love: 
often read one at tea; nay, at 
dinner; and have put CTOSSeS 
against dozens of volumes in 
the list, out of the pure imagi- 
nation of buying them, the 
possibility being out of the 
question ! 

Now we ask the eandid 
cheap-bookseller, whether this 
is nota man to advertise with, 
and to bring readers to his 
shop ? 

Pookse ller. Why ask the 
question, Mr Editor, when you 
see we have antic ipated it? 
kdit. xcellent.—But the 
fact is, it is pleasant to ask 
questions when you have se- 
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cured the answers.— Welcome, 
gentlemen. May your books 
sell so rapidly, that you will 
require a catalogue a week; 
ail may you and we and the 
Magazine grow so thick, that 
the fattest quarterly reviews 
shall be nothing to us;—of a 
corpulency not comparable ;— 

envying us a joviality of bulk, 
which shall remind i. curious 
and festive reader of what- 
soever has been witty and huge 
and bookish and retrospectiy e 
and symposiacal in the pre- 


sences of a Grose, or of 


Kenton, or Falstaff, or Louis 
the Eighteenth himself; nay, 
let us say rather of dear, old 
Giovanni Boceaccio, who so in- 
cluded everything humane in 
his composition, that he could 
not omit even gout and ple- 
thora, nor any evidence of his 
having 
Relished all things heartily, 

Fashion'd as three. 

We take up, for the subject 
of present Review, a book 
which we spoke of in our first 
number, in the article entitled 
Female Sovereigns of England ; 
and agreeably to the critical 
privileges of this department 
of our Magazine, shall not 
think it necessary to add any- 
thing to what we said in that 
article of the nature of it, or of 
the domineering passions which 
produced the rupture between 
its heroine and her weak, but 
at length exasperated mistress. 
The scene we are about to ex- 
tract, which took place i in Ken- 
sington Palace, is a curious 
evidence of the Duchess of 
Marlborough’s blindness to her 
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own character, and of the way 
in which she let it out to every 
one else; for this book, enti- 
tled an Account of her Con- 
duct, was written by herself, 
or in her name, for her eXpress 
and as she thought triumphant 
vindication of herself; and yet, 
every step she takes, she only 
proves the violence and impe- 
riousness of her passions when 
most claiming the reader’s sym- 
pathy, and how intolerable it 
was to her to continue for half 
an hour in a state of seeming 
subjection, even to the mistress 
whose pity she was imploring. 

The passage is introduced 
by an account of her having 
repes atedly desired an interview 
in vain, in order to cdisabuse 
the Queen of certain reports 
against her, and for the pur- 
pose of avoiding an explanation 
in writing ;—in other words, 
the thought if she could but 
see poor, goodnatured Anne, 
she should bear her down with 
the ascendancy of her passions, 
at the very moment she was pre- 
tending to have none but such 
as worshipped her. Our quo- 
tation ends with a melancholy 
evidence of the weakness of the 
Duchess’s husband,—the great 
Duke,—the Captain of his age. 
But him she ruled to the last; 
and very melancholy was the 
spectacle; for his wits (we do 
not say by her means) had 
fallen into dotage. 

‘¢ The Queen refused it séveral 
times (says the Duchess ; that is, 
the interview) in a manner hard to 
be described, but at last appointed 
the next day after dinner. Yet 
upon farther consideration it was 
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thought advisable to break this 
appointment: for, the next 
morning, she wrote to me to let 
me know, that she should dine 
at Kensington, and that she once 
more desired me to put my thoughts 
into my iting. 

‘To this I wrote an answer, 
begging that her Majesty would 
vive me leave to follow her to 
Kensington ; and, that she might 
not apprehend a greater trouble 
than she would receive, Tassured 
her Majesty, that what [ had to 
say would not create any dis- 
pute or uneasiness (it relating 
only to the clearing myself from 
some things which, | had heard, 
had very wrongfully been laid to 
my charge, ) and could have no 
consequence, either in obliging 
her Majesty to answer, or to see 
me oftener than would be easy 
to her: adding, that if that 
afternoon were not convenient, 
I would come every day and 
wait till her Majesty would please 
to allow me to speak to her. 
Upon the 6th of April I followed 
this letter to Kensington, and by 
that means preve nted the Queen's 
writing again to me, as she was 
pre paring to do. The page who 
went in to acquaint the Queen, 
that 1 was come to wait upon 
her, staid longer than usual ; 
long enough, it is to be supposed, 
to give time to deliberate whe- 
ther the favour of admission 
should be granted, and to settle 
the measures of behaviour if I 
were admitted. But at last he 

‘ame out, and told me L might 
go in. As I was entering, the 
Queen said, she was just going 
to write to me. And, when I 


began to speak, she interrupted 
me four or five times with these 
re peated words, ° whatever you 
have to say, you may put it in 
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writing.” I said, her Majesty 
never did so hard: thing to any, 

as to refuse to hear them speak ; 

and assured her, that [ was not 
gone to trouble her pon the 
subject which lL knew to be so 
ungrateful to her, but that J 
could not possibly rest till T had 
cleared myself from some parti- 
cular calumnies with which I 
had been loaded. 1 then went 
on to speak (though the (Queen 
turned away her face from me) 
and to represent my hard ease ; 
that there were those about hep 
Majesty, who had made her 
believe that Lt had said things of 
her, which | was no more capa- 


ble of saying than of killing my 
own children; that I) seldom 


named her Majesty in company, 
and never without respect, and 
the like. The Queen said, with- 
out doubt there were many lies 
told, 1 then begeed, in order to 
make this trouble the shorter, 
and my own innocence — the 
plainer, that T might know the 
particulars of which T had been 
accused. Because, if T were 
cuilty, that would quickly ap- 

and if | were innocent, 
method only would clear 
me. The Queen replied, that she 
would give me no auswer ; layi Inge 
hold on a word in my letter, that. 


pear ; 
this 


what I had to say in my. own 
vindication woud hare no con- 
sequence in obliging her Majesty 


to answer, &e., which surely did 
not at all imply that 1 did not 
desire to know the particular 
things laid to my charge, with- 
out which it was impossible for 
me to clear myself. This I as- 
sured her Majesty was aut I 
desired, and that J did not ask 
the names of the authors or re- 
lators of those calumnies, saying 
all that I could think reasonable, 
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to inforce my just request. But 
the Queen repeated again and 
again the words she had used, 
without ever receding. And it 
is probable that this conversation 
had never been consented to, but 
that her Majesty had been care- 
fully provided with those words, 
as ashield to defend ber against 
every reason L could offer. I 
protested to her Majesty, that I 
had no design, in giving her this 
trouble, to solicit 
her favour, but that my sole view 
was to clear myself; which was 
too just a design to be wholly 
disappointe “d by her Majesty. 

U! pon this the Quee n offered to 
go out of the room, L following 
her, and begging leave clear 
myself; and the Que en repeating 
over and over again, you desired 
no answer, and shall have none. 
When she came to the door, I 
fell into great disorder ; streams 
of tears flon’d down against my 
will, and preve ‘nted my speaking 
for some time. At lenecth | 
recovered myself, and appealed 
to the Queen, in the vehemence 
of my concern, whether | might 
not still have been happy in her 
Majesty’s favour, if 1 could have 
contradicted or dissembled my 
real opinion of men, or things? 
whether | had ever, during our 
long friendship, told her one lie, 

or ‘play ‘d the hy poe rite onee? 
whether I had offended in any- 
thing, unless in a very zealous 
pressing upon her, that which I 
thought necessary for her ser- 
vice and security ? LT then said 1 
was informed by a very reason- 
able and credible person about 
the court, that things were laid 
to my charge, of which I was 
wholly incapable ; that this per- 
son knew that such stories were 


perpetually told to her Majesty 


the return of 
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to incense her, and had bee'd 
of me to come and vindicate 
myself; that the same person 
had thought me of late etilty of 
some omissions towards her Ma- 
jesty, being entirely ignorant 
how uneasy to ner my frequent 
attendance must be, after what 
had happened ‘tevnees us. | 
explained some things which | 
had heard her Majesty hacl te iken 


AMISS of mc, anid then. we if / (/ 
fresh flood of tears, and a con- 
cern sufficient: to move con pas- 


sion, cven where all lore was 
absent, | begeed to know whit 
other particulars she had heard 
of me, that I micht not be de- 
nied all power of justifying my- 
self. But still the only return 
was, you desired no ansiver, and 
you shall have none. 1 then 
begged to know if her Majesty 
would tell me some other tine ? 
—PYou desired no answer, and 
you shall have none. t then ap- 
pealed to her Majesty again, if 
she did not herself know that I 
had often despised interest in 
comparison of serving her faith- 
fully and doing right? And 
whether she did not know me 
to be of a temper uncapable of 
disowning anything which 1 
knew to be true? — You desired 
no answer, and you shall have 
none. This usage was so severe, 
and these words, so often re- 
peated, were so shocking (being 
an utter denial of common jus- 
tice to one who had been a most 
faithful servant, and now asked 
nothing more) that IT could not 
conquer myself, but said — the 
most disrespectful thing L ever 
spoke to the Queen in my life, 

and yet, what such an occ asion 
and such circumstances might 
well excuse, if not justify. And 
that was, that I was confident 
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her Majesty would suffer for 
such an instance of inhumanity. 
The Queen answered, that sill 
be to myself. Thus ended this 
remarkable conversation, — the 
last I ever had with her Majesty. 
I shall make no comment upon 
it. The Queen always meant 
well, how much soever she might 
be blinded or misguided. But 
in a letter, which I had from the 
Dike of Marlborough, about 
eioht mouths before, there is 
something so pertinent to the 
present occasion, that LT cannot 
forbear transcribing the passage. 
‘Ang. 26, 1709. 

‘ It has always been imy 
observation in’ disputes, espe- 
cially in that of kindness and 
friendship, that all reproaches, 
though ever so just, serve to no 
end but making the breach wider. 
l cannot help being of opinion, 
that however insignificant we 





NEW 


EMBELLISHED WORKS OF TILE 
SEASON. 


The Book of Gems. The Mo- 
dern Poets and Artists of 
Great Britain. Edited by 
S.C. Hall. London: Whit- 
taker and Co. 1838. 8vo. 
pp. 304, pl. 43. 


A vouivme full of riches, got 
up by Mr Hall in a most careful 
and kindly spirit, under cireum- 
stances obviously trying to edi- 
torial faculties. We miss some 


names, the omission of which he 
alludes to and regrets; but the 
work is generally supposed, and 
with justice, to be the best got 
up of the series. Cannot he 


may he, there is a power above 
that puts a period to our happi- 
ness orunhappiness. [If anybody 
had told me, eight years ago, 
that after such great success, and 
after you had been a faithful ser- 
vant twenty-seven years, that 
even in the Queen’s lifetime we 
should be obliged to seek happi- 
ness In a retired life, I could not 
have believed that possible.’ ” 


Poor Duke and Duchess of 
Marlborough, rolling in wealth, 
radiant with honours, and 
obliged ‘seek happiness in 
a retired life,” instead of domi- 
neering, and walking about 
with a white stick, in a house 
in Hlyde Park. Poor, full- 
grown °° babes in the wood !” 


Their little hands with bribes no more 
Were all besmear'd and dyed; 

And when they saw their oftice gone, 
They sat them down, and cried ! 


BOOKS. 


contrive next year to give usa 
Dramatic one? The illustra- 
tions betore us are beautifully 
engraved, and carefully worked 
off. Most of them, ‘too, are 
beautifully designed. We are 
most struck with ‘The Lane,’ 
one of Hoftland’s true scenes of 
nature;  Creswick’s * Village 
Churchyard ;’ Bonington s ‘Ve- 
nice? and Landseer’s * Dog.’ 
What a fine union of slow ma- 
je stv and active stre neth, repose 


‘and lifesomences, in the noble 


beast! The Editor of the Rr- 
posITORY must express his gra- 
titude also to Mr W yon for the 
truly female figure at the head 
of certain verses. 
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The Christian Keepsake, and 
Missionary Annual. Edited 
by the Rev. William Ellis. 
Fisher, Son, and Co. 1838, 
8vo. pl. 16, pp. 206. 

‘Tux Christian Keepsake’ is 

rather too sectarian in the tone 

of its writing for the general 
reader. The ‘African Witnesses’ 
is an interesting paper on the 
wrongs of the natives at the 

Cape of Good Hope. There is 

also a good account of Rotuma, 

or Wallis’s Island, in the South 

Sea, by the Rev. J. Williams. Dr 

Gilly’s * Reminiscences ot Felix 

Neff,’ illustrated by a view 

a very picturesque little church 

built ‘by Neff, will be pe ‘rused 

with interest. Among the plates 
are avery good version of Da 

Vinei’s grand design of the * Last 


Supper,’ and Rubens’s fine bit of 


grouping and bold « composition, 
the * Deseent from the Cross.’ 
Mr Ingram’s is a very charming 
portrait of Mrs Stew art. 


Iisher’s Drawing Room Scrap 
Book, 1838. By L. E. L. 
Fisher, Son, and Co.  4to. 
pl. 36, pp. 53. 

A HAN DsoME miscellany of prints, 

very well suited to the title. 

The merits of the engravings, 

like the subjects, are various. 

The frontispiece, * Valetta, Mal- 

ta,’ is in Prouv's best manner, 

sharp, Series and real. 

The * 

Golconda,’ by W. Purser, are 

truly magnificent; how dif- 

ferent from our petty cu »boards 
of tombs! There is ity. bustle 
and lively effect in  Allom’s 

‘Tournament,’ and his * Wark- 

worth Castle’ is a beautiful scene. 

There is stirring action in Frank- 

lin’s * Death of the Bishop 

of Liege,’ from * Quentin Dur- 


ot 


ombs of the Kings of 
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ward.” There are also some in- 
teresting portraits, and some good 
landscapes among the engravings. 
L. E, L.’s verses are as ready 

and graceful as ever, and ever as 
sorrowful. No drawing-room 
etiquette can check the tears of 
her muse. How should it, when 
her faith in nature cannot do so? 
It is very ungrateful of her; for 
Nature has made her charming 
in spite of her lamentations. 


Tableaur., Edited by 
Mary Russell Mitford. Lon- 
don. Charles Tilt. 1838. 
Fol. pl. 12, p. 52. 

A vo._umeE of most noble dimen- 

sions. We cannot much admire 

the drawing-room prettinesses of 
the designs. They are too much 
in that finical sty le which we are 
leased to call French. There is, 
tamaicteds something pretty at 
least in most of them, and the 
engraving is very careful, and 
sometimes excessively soft and 
delicate. The best is Uwins’s 
group kneeling before the Virgin. 

There is taste and feeling in it; 

though it is feebler than his usual 

productions. 


The Christmas Library. Vol. 1. 
Birds and Flowers and other 
Country Things. By Mary 
Howitt. Darton and Clark. 
1838. 1]2mo. pp. 208. 

Tuts is one of the very prettiest 

books of the season. It is beau- 

titully printed, and interspersed 
with highly-finished woodcut 
illustrations, and pretty little 
initials and tail-pieces. Mrs 
Howitt loves the country, and she 
describes it with so much truth 
and feeling, that her readers can- 
not choose but love it too. . The 
volume is in verse, with occa- 
sional notes. It forms a most 


Iinden’s 
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agreeable and proper present for 
voung readers. 


Forget-Me- Not for 1838. Edited 
by Frederic Shoberl. London : 
Ackermann and Co. 12mo. 
pp. 351, pl. 11. 

Tux plates of the Forget-Me- Not 

are hardly more than pretty. 

Perhaps we should except Prout’s 

‘*Church of S. Paolo, Rome ;” 

a solemn cloister, filled with 

monks. There is somewhat to 

vive us pause in Mrs Howitt’s 
little poem, **'The Rich and the 

Poor.” 


Fisher's Juvenile Nerap Book. 
By Agnes Strickland and 
Bernard Barton. London: 
Fisher, Son, and Co. 1838. 
8vo. pl. 16, pp. 84. 

A WANDSOME volume. 

the plates are good both in de- 


sign and execution; among 
them Gainsborough’s ** Young 


Milkmaid ;” “* Arbroath Abbey,” 
and the ** F.sherman’s Cottage,” 
by H. Melville; and ‘ Carlisle 
Castle,” with a Jacobin passing 
out of it to execution, by T. M. 
Richardson.  * Prince Chao 
Kang,” and ** Penda the Young 
Quadroon,” and the ‘ White 
Rose,” will amuse their young 
readers. 


Kay’s Works; chiefly Edin- 
burgh Portraits, being origi- 
nal Engravings of about Four 
Hundred Various Personages. 
By John Kay, Caricaturist, 
Engraver, and Miniature 
Painter. Part I. Edinburgh : 
Hugh Paton; and London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 1838. 
4to. p. 28. 

Mr Kay appears to have been a 

most singular person. Among 


ea 


Some of 
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his papers was found a sketch of 
his own life, intended, it is sup- 
posed, to be prefixed to a collec- 
tion like the present. In it 
‘our author” is said to have 
given at an early age ** strong 
proofs of an uncommon genius 
tor drawing,” and he subse- 
quently abandoned the calling of 
a barber, to which he was bred, 
to indulge a higher ambition. Lf 
he shaved no better than he 
drew, it must have been a rash 
man who trusted his chin to 
him. His caricatures are desti- 
tute of all pretension to correct- 
ness of drawing, and so- far 
cannot be depended upon as 
portraits, though they are said 
to be exceedingly like. They 
show certainly a feeling for cha- 
racter and humour. Their sub- 
jects are all remarkable or eccen- 
tric characters, and the accom- 
panying biographical sketches 
ure very pleasant reading. 


of Nature. By 
Hugo Reid. Edinburgh : 
Oliver and Boyd. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
1837. 12mo. p. 312, 
Tuis is one of the many highly 
useful and entertaining works 
which Messrs Oliver and Boyd 
are instrumental in giving to the 
public. Mr Reid professes to 
make his work such a treatise on 
the subject as will supply the 
reader with a tolerable know- 
ledge of the constitution of 
natural objects, and their chemi- 
cal functions, without the need 
for troublesome and expensive 
apparatus ; and at the same time 
an accidence for those who may 
desire to study the science more 
deeply ; but not a mere manual 
for pretty experiments. He does 


Chemistry 
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his work well, so far as a want 
of technical acquaintance with 
subject will allow us to judge. 
His subject is one of absorbing 


interest, and he explains its 
phenomena in a clear and familiar 
manner. 


Letters of a Representative, to his 
Constituents, during the Ses- 
sion of 1837. See ond Series. 
EK. Wilson. 8vo. pp. 107. 


Coronet Thompson has a graver 
sense of the duty owed by a 
representative to his constituents 
than some of the dandy reliques 
of boroughmongery, and he does 
not think it beneath him to ren- 
der an account of his conduct to 
those whose votes placed him in 
Parliament. In doing so, he 
touches, with much = spirit and 
judgment, upon the conduct of 
‘others; and his Letters involve 
a critical journal of the proceed- 
ines in the House of Commons, 
valuable as a refresher to the 
memory of the politici ian, and as 


a spur to the intent of the lag- 

ving Reformer. 

Christian Theology. By Joln 
Calvin. Selected and sys- 


tematieally arranged, with a 
Life of the Author, by Samuel 
Dunn. London: Tege and 
Son, 1837, John Johnstone. 
pp. 412. 
We have found nothing in the 
volume before us to modify the 
opinion we expressed in a former 
number respecting Calvin, in 
whom singular activity appears 
to have been the qui ality most 
above the ordinary. A very 
bilious perce ption of Christi: unity 
made him meet corruption with 
assumption, intolerance — with 
intolerance. 


A gloomy egotist, 
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with no misgivings as to his own 
infallibility, Calvin would have 
been a pope, but without the sen- 
timent, or the redeeming graces 
of the Catholic faith. According 
to Mr Dun, his persecution of 
Servetus was implacable and per- 
severing. The specimens of 
his theolozy in the volume are 
equally debasing or unintelli- 
gible, from want, it should seem, 
of a definite meaning in the 
writer’s mind. The life is ably 
and impartially written; the 
only wonder is how Mr Dunn 
can reconcile lis data with his 
conclusions in favour of Calvin’s 
character. 


Letters to. Brother John, on 
Life, Health, Disease. By 
Edward Johnson, Surgeon. 
Saunders and Otley. 1837, 
8Svo. pp. 1320. 

We have read Mr Jolhnson’s 

Letters with interest and advan- 

tage, and can recommend them 

to all; to the he althy, that 
they may know what it is they 
should preserve; to the sickly, 
that they may ‘aeae what it is 
they should reform. We have 
however considerable fault to 
find with the manner in which 
the author has executed his 
task; it shows an indolence 
unbecoming the subject, or the 
apparent faculties of the writer. 
Mr Johnson has adopted the 
form ot Letters, because, he 
says, he thought that it would 
afford him the best opportunity 
of employing a plain and con- 
versational sty le, which is more 
necessary for readers who have 
no acquaintance whatever with 


the subject treated. Perhaps 
he was not himself aware of 
the great share which a latent 
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trouble had in 
manner he se- 
manner, coupled 
with the wish, has betrayed 
the writer into many familiar 
phrases and terms of expres- 
sion, so vague and lax, that 
the meaning is sometimes ob- 
scured, He also. professes to 
avoid = ** pedantries,” technic ‘ae 
lities, and * crack-jaw words.’ 

Now we cannot but think that 
a little more systematic 
of well-explained technicalities 


to avoid 
the 
That 


Wish 
dlictat ing 
lected. 


Use 


would have helped to inake 
the meaning clearer, and the 
stvle more condensed. On the 
other hand, there is a profuse 


a, 
IPCC 


sprinkhi ng of Latin and 
will 


quot itions which many 
be very ready to designate by 
an epith: tt Mr Johnson depre- 
cates ; and in truth they are quite 


out of place in a work intended 
peculiarly for popular instruc- 
tion. Mr Johnson must either 


limited sale for 
must have 
notions as to the general 
The work 


expect a very 
his volume, or he 
odd 
amount of education. 

is chiefly a detailed 
ot the process ot digestion, or 
assunilation, and is caleulated 
to convey much valuable imfor- 
mayo to its readers. We are 
kind 


Hccount 


Ind to see works of the 


etl ~ Phetr numbers coun- 


teract the effects of dogmatism, 
by the clashing and opposition 
ot disputed opuuons, 


while they 
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confirm and strengthen acknow- 
ledged truths by their coinci- 
dences, on essential points. 


[In our notice of the Justitutes 
last month, the printer by mis- 
take printed the author's name 
Ceauvin throughout the article, 
instead of towards the end only, 
as it had been written. | 


Notices of the following books 
are unavoidably delayed till next 
month, partly by the press of 
matter, partly by ‘the late arrival 
otsomeotthem: RobertQwen’s 
Nic Lectures; Curtis on the Pre- 
servation of Health; Southey’s 
Poctical Works, colleeted by 
himself, Vols. 1 and 2;  Lou- 
don’s Suburban Carden ey ( hah) 
why we have not the 
pleasure of receiving the num- 
bers regul: uly *) Memoirs of the 
late Bishop of Norwich ; Mac- 
kenzie’s L iteraryV arieties; Re- 
ligion and Religious education; 
Dr Channing's Annexation of ‘the 
Texas: the Three Opinions, 
Tory, Whig, and Radical; the 
Rook of the Cartoons; Heath’s 
Book of Beauty, the Keepsake, 
Children of the Nobility, Me- 
Portraits of Authors of 
Comic and other 
Skhetcher’s Ma- 

last, assuredly 
Pentameron and 


We ask 


dallion 
Grreat Britain, 
Alimanacks, the 
nual, &e. 3 and 
not least, the 
Pentalogia. | 














ADDRESS. 





In closing the first volume of this New Series of the Reposirory, we have 
endeavoured (with the exception of ‘ High and Low Life in Italy,’ to con- 
clude which was a fortunate impossibility, there being several more numbers 
in hand) to bring all the matters in it to such termination, as would allow 
the reader to drop us if he pleased. But woe betide him, if he does ; for if 
our July number was good, our August better, our September an advance on 
that, our October its superior, our November a shame to our October, and 
our December is a climax to all, far more exquisite is to be our January,— 
such a compound of politics, and poetics, and metaphysics, of Italian criticism, 
story, and infinite whim, that the reader’s pleasure shall border on pain and 
madness, and he shall be ready to devour us in a literal sense,—to eat, 
instead of read us, at his breakfast, out of pure inability to express the 
rapture of his satisfaction. These are bold words ; but then they are maga- 
zine words; and everybody knows, that boldness and performance are 
identical propositions in the terminology of a magazine. Extremes meet in 
this, as in other instances. Modesty and Impudence marry ; and produce 
an offspring, potent as the sire, lovely and Medicean as the mother. 

Sorry are we that to the other enticements of our present number, we could 
not add the contributions of our esteemed friends L. D. and Mr Scott. The 
article of the former, we found, must be divided into two portions ; and 
therefore, agreeably to our very handsome conduct, we could not insert one 
of the two in the last number of a volume ; and Mr Scott’s poem has unfor- 
tunately been displaced by the pressure of political matter. But these 
mishaps are good for our January number ; which both these gentlemen will 
enrich. And, at the same time, will appear an account (with specimens) of 
the witty Italian poem ‘ Ricciardetto ;’ a piece of history from Miiller, trans- 
lated by the first of our German scholars ; and a story from the pen of one 
of the most charming female writers of the age. The fair author is at a dis- 
tance ; her contribution has come to us suddenly ; and we know not whether, 
in her modesty, she chuses to be designated more expressly ; so that we do 
not give her name ; but in no canting or advertising sense do we thus speak 
of her powers and reputation. Our New Series has been in want of stories. 
We shall now set off with a capital omen thereupon. L. H. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Hturry of business has prevented us from giving more than a glance at Mr 
W.’s letter and packet (from Guildford) ; but it shall have our best attention 
in the course of the month. 

The same to K. W. M.—" B.— J. D.—our friend M. C. of Devonport ;— 
Mr Triebner ;—A. H.—Frank ;—G. H.—O. Y. 

The signature of our valued correspondent H. was accidentally omitted in 
our last, to the verses entitled ‘ Faith, Hope, and Charity.’ ; 

Our old friend and fellow-radical of the Kent Herald delighted us by his 
reminiscence ; and we were glad to see that he of the Northampton news- 
paper had not forgotten us. Most pleasant also is the friendliness with 
which we are honoured by the Sheffield Iris and Brighton Patriot. As 
to the critic and poet of the Casket, to thank him seems like thanking our- 
selves ; so completely are we accustomed to think alike. 
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